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With  Gray'f  Field,  Foreit,  and  Garden  Flora    -    -    $L80 

By  KoiiEHT  Grkrnleaf  Leavitt,  A.M.,  of  the  Amei 
Botanical  Lahoralary.  Prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Botanical  Department  of  Harvard  Uoiversily. 

ThiH  book  conuins  a  series  of  laboratorj  exercises,  with 
instructions  for  practical  studjr.  Tlie  exercises  and  experi- 
ments have  been  so  chosen  that  they  roay  be  performed  by 
schools  with  even  simple  apparatus.  The  instructions  for 
lalwratory  study  arc  placed  in  divisions  by  themselves,  pre- 
ceiting  the  retatcil  chapters  »f  descriptive  text.  This  latter 
follows  in  the  main,  the  sequence  of  topics  in  Gray's  Lessons 
in  Botany,  but  the  Rrealer  part  of  it  is  entirely  new. 

The  t>Dok  combines  the  best  features  of  the  newest 
melhuds  with  that  lucidity  and  definiteness  which  have  given 
Dr.  Gray's  lext-boiiks  their  extraordinary  success.  Ii  there- 
f*re  pavs  special  attention  to  ecolof^y.  Morphology  and 
physiology  are  fully  treated.  The  illustrations  numlier  ,1^4 
and  have  liecn  drawn  with  ^reat  cart-  and  accuracy.  The 
appendix  coataios  valuable  suKt^est ions  for  the  teacher,  and 
the  index  is  very  complete,  rendering  possible  referenee  to 
any  topic. 
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NEW  ARITHMETICS 

NOTABLE  NEW  BOOKS. 

IN  THE 
NEW  JERSEY 

STATE 

NORMAL  SCHOOL 

^fenton 
3^ew  Jersey 

DR.  J.  M.  GREEN,  Principal 

The  Werner  Arithmetics,  by  Prof.  F.  H 
Hall,  having  been  unanimously  approved  by 
the   Principal  and   Faculty,  were   formally 
adopted,  and  are  now  (Dec.  20th,  X901)  in 
use    in    the    New   Jersey   State    Normal 
School. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Book  III.  .  .  Carroll 

Honw  GfograpAy  for  fotirtA  and  Fifth  Ytars 

Sotial,  Industrial,  Commtreia/ tteatmeat  of  all  sccUode  of  the 

tions  from  live  iubjects.    It  palsites  with  child  li(e  and  U  riUI 
forinitrnction.    /^ort  aUraitivt  tvtn  than  Books  I  and  11,  ■whitk 
ealt  ferlh  thi  tnlhusiasm  of  pupils  and  ttackirs  tverywhire,    ETcry 
JCtool  will  need  a  let.   M»ll,  eo  cent.. 

THE  QUINCY  WORD  LIST 

Pu-liB 

Over  Six  Thousand  of  the  commonest  words  carefallT  sepa- 

in  group*.    85.000  rtqntred  klnce  Hay.  1901.   RceotnUed  as  the 
moit  practical  word  list.    M«H.  B4  «e"ta. 

/fl  VnpaTttt\m  for  Spring 

Five-Book  Series  of  Practical  Readers 

Br  Two  of  the  Most  Prominent  Educators 

The  WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY  pub- 
lishes   THE  WERNER  ARITHMETICS,  bj   Prof. 

tcichen  and  othera  who  wish  to  know  about  theae  new 
boolcs  that  are  doing  so  miicb  for  arithmetic  in    the 
schools. 

Please  address  nearest  office :  378-38S  WABASH  AV- 
ENUE. CHICAGO;    78  FIFTH  AVENUE.    NEW 
YORK;  or  73  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

THE,    MORSC    COMPANY 

96  Fifth  Atoduo,  NEW  YORK 

Your  OUTLINE  MAPS  are  superb.    THEY  MEET  JUST 
THE  NEED  the  schools  have  long  fe\t'°Z.klZ',\y.cH.. 

North  America,  S»utb  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  ready.    Others  to  follow. 
Price  (postpaid),  60c.  per  100.  Samples,  loc.  per  doz.     WILUAM  BE^RLEY  HARBON,  42  Eut  201h  SL,  Ntw  York. 

A  POINT  WELL  MADE 

can  always  be  depended 
upon  in  an  emergency  ^  ^ 

Juliet  is  anxious  to  f^o  but  will  not  start  until  Romeo 
assures  her  that  it  is  one  of 

DIXON'S  r«^S?.^  PENCILS 

and  then  she  knows  all  will  go  well  with  her.    They 

\  ^Ti/y--      \\«/-,/'^\   ,/     are  so  generally  used  and  appreciated  that  if  you  are  not 

VM  \  I  U  *^     (,'    ^     kC  acquainted  with  their  merits  it  will  pay  you  to  send  16 

^''' ■      "^  '       '^i''v^*^^^»    ^gjjjg  instamps,   mentioning  this    paper,   and  abundant 

J  OS, DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.  ,         .„  , 

UcBsr^  ciry,  N.J.         samples  will  be  sent  you. 
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t  Bxa.Mplei  of  BBr  Iisw 

/  Report  Oudi,  Mo  par  Iin. 

M  ^**  Raoordij  Uo,  «&, 

^  Fnu»  n  Hate  p«t  cxflH. 

Lwd  Fanafliwltb  Kabtw Tip,  Mont* par ■!«■. 
LMtcr  Pu«r  Jt  oala  pa  rum. 
I  Oftllon  jBiiBluk  Inf,  M  oanti. 
felBob  PWR  ulobH,  K  oaiiti  6Uh. 
FinuiUliiFnu.no.a*.B-(t.  Bnntlni  Fliii,  tJU  •■. 
4Bdr*wi  WoorB,  B.  Riuin,  «l  oaoU  p«  doian. 
Orumu, to.  par  iTou.    aiitlQC,  t.M  per  (illon. 
*-^-*^*i)tll  Blukbaud.  K ' " 


Wholesale  Prices  and  Catalog  on  Request 

_IrTpwwlllieewnBB«Td»r»riBe  i 
yCBlAerkllr,   W Ae  far  vknlEaTan 


CATAI^OGS  ON  B 

Mo.   «.  KISDEBGAKTSS  QOODS. 

No.   S.  OFFIOB  maitmiKB. 

Do.U.  BOOKOASBB,  lOHAIBfl. 

So.  11.  OHUBOH  FtrnHmma  aitd  opera  < 

Ho.U  SCHOOL     BD^LIBS, :  APPABATUB    ! 
AlfDJDBinTUHJ'  ' 


lA  BOOKS  Ajh> 


A  PInt-Clau 

MICROSCOPE 

AndJJutm  tor  Woricllpr 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

ati<aii  Third  At«..    new  yokk 

HanufmcturerB  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  IHSTRUMEHTS 

Sotrythlng  NutUd  In  th«  LaboratOT$ 


Crowded  School-noons 

e'en,  nuy  Iwe  frwb  >ir, 
SelM-Dbrlomtlnc 

SOTAfiV  SCREW 
VEHTILATOBS 

prodnoe  ft 

Vacuam  by  RotBtloa. 

parulTfl.  'Canbaaitt  opbyrmu 


The  only  poilUve  cure 
for  poor  draught  and 
Nnoky  chlmmy*. 

K.6.WASHBURHEftG0. 

UCortUad  St.,  law  Tark. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

ASTRONOMICAL 

TELESCOPES 

far  Bchooli  and  OoUAfeB. 
ManunctitreA  bv 

W.  &  D.  MOGEY, 
ObaarTBlarr  Placa, 


BaToana,  N.  J. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

nS  AMh  Sbtcb  PhlIaM)ti<k 


STEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS.  AND  SLIDES.  CHEMICAL 

For  Sale  or  Hire  from  $15.00  up.  APPARATUS 

SEW SDnOATIONAL  SETS  ON  ^^  CHEMICALS 

Phjraical  Get^r^phy.  Geology.    Bees  and  Bee- 


k  and  Brick  Making.    How 


Express   Company  Is  Run.     The 
Making  of  United   States    Flag. 
The  United  States  MinU. 
The  Buffalo  Exposition  and  Many  Others. 

All  alldes  SSo.  Ekch  Flkln.  TS  cenU  Colored 

HBHSCKT  J.  UlLEy. 


GILLOTrS 


For  Slant  Writing; 

404, 351, 303, 004  E.  F., 

603  E.  v.,  601  E.  F., 
1047(MD]dscript). 
Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

ForVERTICALWRITING:io*ficv=«iccur),[ 

1046  (Vert!graph},  1047,  lOBfi.  1066,  1067.  | 

HlQHEBT  QUALITY,  THiniroac  MOST  DURABLE 

aND  CHEAPEST, 

lOSEPH  GILLOrr  k  SONS,       91  John  Street,  New  York- 1 


position,  1900. 

PENS 


TE,ACHE,RS 

For  tha  baat 

PUPILS'  REPORTS  i^Sisi,    RECORDS  m^ZlT 

Wrltv  for  aamploB  la 

STERLING  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,   ■  ■  Box  2474,  ML  Stcrlinj,  0. 


Sole  Axenta  for  DraTarkolTa  Saion  Filter  Vajftrt 


Pall  CataloKiies  timiahed  on  receipt  of  10  omits 


Bencbe;,  Tool;  &  Supplier 

Lowest  prices.    HeadODarten.    Send  fur  Citilom. 
SpaclildlscounirorSclKwIiandClaiHi. 

Chandler&  Barber,"i'„'|;!5S'- 


SCHOOL  BELLS  esiir^ 

PiuhI  esppar  and  Ub  dbU.    Tarmh  atn.  D 
ad«HANE  BELL  FOUHORY.  BaMlmOM. 


READERS  will  coDfer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Joubnal  when 
commniicating  with  advertisera. 
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Teacher^  ^yJ^encies* 


Boards    of   Education    and    Superintendents 

Wishing  teachera,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  ttie 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

EitmblUhtdij  *  -  ^— ..^— . —  D....j.-_    ^1.1 


a» 


THE    FISK    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 


Band 

tA«hbnrtonPi.,  Boston.  M .  ___ 

UCSP*.  Ats..  WMhingtOD.  D.  C,  »H  Cantnrj  Bldg.Miani,-, 

Ml  Cooper  Bids. DeDYST,  Col.  UOPuTott  Bldg., Han  FrsDclsco.Cal.KHStini) 


»  HicD  jtiTa.,UMaa8o.  in. 
Etkhs  Bide..  Oakaloosa.  la. 
maMi  Blk..Lo«AngeleB.C»l. 


llllCVDCPTCn  UAmiirlCC  °^""  ^°"'"'  "■«  **"'"  montlm  mndmnBl 
UnCAl  CU  I  LU  VHbAniflCd  be  AUed  promptly.  December  and  Janoary 
'  are    eapecisUy    good    moQthB    for    «ecuriiig 

dm-aliae  podtioaa  on  ghort  notice.    Qrade  teacbera  In  demand.    Addrese 

O.  J.  ALBBRT.  The  Albert  Teaehen'  Agency,  Floe  Arta  BolldlnK.  CHICAGO. 


ECLECTIC 
PENS  .  .  . 

Write  us  for  sample  of  No.  700 
Vertical, 

This  is  the  finest  pen  on  the  mar- 
ket for  vertical  writing. 

We  also  have  I2  other  numbers. 

™  ECLECTIC  PEN  CO. 

63  E.  8th  St.,  N,  Y.  City. 


Competent  Teachers  Wanted  for  Direct  Applications. 

cahty:  or  your  position  is  not  enlirely  congeninl,  Gonimanicato  with  a  Bureau  which 
hfu  notified  membera  of  hiiown  vacanuiee  for  W  yeara     BiwciftliittB  and  those  with  good 
records  almoet  invariably  located.    Scud  stamp  for  information  and  enroll  nuir. 
CENTR*LTE*CHERS'BURE*U[Zaw,  C.I>txeii,ll420  0he«tnut  8t.   PhH«. 


C^^ 


FeroeBl  q\  lacrei 


Teacben^'wa    pl'aeed   hiat 

I'aar  wai  abont  four  llmea 
be  percent,  of  increase  in 
Tosislrations.  thus  (how. 
tag   a   beaitby  growth    in 


CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

B.  F.   CLARK. 

3TS-1M  Wibuh  ATCnne,  Chlcato. 


the  right  direction  and 
that  we  placed  an  excep- 
tionally   larje    proportion 


THE  COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


FRED  Dick,  Ex- 


Schermerhorn  teacherj' agency  i 

3E«atMthSI.,SewTwl£  I 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.  F.  FOSTER,  Mai 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Introduces  to  OiiUujes,  Suhijoli.  and  Families, Snuerior  Pcoteasora.  Principals.  Assiatants.Tulori, 
Oo»e«neaeo>,  for  erery  Dapaitraent  of  Instruction:  KeoomineDds  Good  So  boo  la  to  Parents.  Call 
or  Addresa  Mr*,  ol.  J.  VODNd-FULTON,  American  viil  Fore Ign  Teaohm'  Agency.1i3  Jj-'-  - 


VI.  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


private  ecbiKiLs,  nnd  ti 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  ™W 


I  conHdence  of  leachera  ai 


Kellogg's  Teachers'Bureau  ri'S 


eatabllBhed  in  1SB9.    In  IDOt  more  tea 
i  supplied  with  good  placeii  than  any  preTioas 
— Steady  demand  tor  good  normal  primary  toac 
Ve  rater  to  N.  T..  N.  J. .  and    Pa.  Normal  Principals.     'Feacbera  needed  NOW.     Particularg  for 

■ump.  H.  S.  KBLLOOa,  n>nAEer,  No.  6i  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York  Crty, 


Robenson's  teachers'  Jigency. 


Equitable  Bid..  Memphis,  Tenn.       Haa  lillcd 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  .^I^Jlf, 

tiona.    tlASLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81    Chard  Atrut,  Albany 
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CLIPPINCFILE  CO., 
P«lrH«iT,  ClcYeland,  D- 


MEAI/rff'L'AWS  D^ 


lavtfna  bnaat   and  ■««. 
KBtntitD*,  tMotoataa,  eta; 


Ht,  mam.   Solsnni  Tlctorl' 


"Av' efBAKTltN,  Allen,  HoDth  l)aliata. 


SYSTEHATIC  COLLECTION. 

vilnerala.         Raeka,         lavartebraU-ABlBal* 


Id  Chaapett  to  ^pf 


iTnitAa^HLBtpt  In  mT  Di>liilo&.'Blionltl  DH*e  cbaaa  ool- 


-ANDREWS 


SCHOOU 
TURNISHIHC  CO. 
l9wiiTlS"iT.    NEW  TURK 


rtland.wEiobnnuol 
vrith  Boh.wl  offlomla, 


TEACHERS   WANTED  for  SAooh  and  Colhge,     s; 

■  '-  .— —    GUBStOB  BDREAn,    Box  E,  Hancock  Hd 


'THE  EXTENSION   COURSE" 


mat  Training   School  c 


REPORT  CARDS 

Wt  liave  aeteral  popular  kinds  and  would  like  to 

Kfillogg's  Kepori  Cuds, 
GombtDatlon  Report  and  Promotloii  Blank, 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

61  East  NIotb  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


For  oilmr  40  yar-t 


ISO  1>iff*ren1  Slylt 


ESTERBROOK'S    PE^NS 


Jfotd  at  alt  Stationtr-r. 


THE  ESTERBfiOOK  STEEL  PEN  CO^ 


at  Jakk  nratt,  WtwTttk. 
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E.  J.  JOHNSON  6  CO. 


38  PARK   ROW,   NCW  YORK 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS 


'Roofing  Slate 


We  are  first  hands,  being  producers  of  slate,  and  can  there- 
fore give  you  every  benefit  in  bottom  prices  and  A  i  quality. 

FREIGHT  OOARQEf!  TO  ANY  STATION  GUARANTEED. 


Picturesque  Geographical  Readers 


Bv  CHARLES  F.  KING 


BOOK  FIRST— Home  and  5cbool.    The 

Type-Fotms  in  Geography  Coniaina 
240  pages,  and  over  115  practical  iUus- 
traiiona.    Price,  50  cents,  nel. 

BOOK  SECOND  — ThU  Continent  of 
Oura.  North  America,  except  Uoiled 
Slates,  Contains  321  pages,  lully  illus- 
trated.    Price,  ;;  cents,  nel. 

BOOK  THIRD— Land  We  Live  In.  Part 
First.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Through  New  Eoglaod  MiIIb.  Among 
the  Green  Monnlains.  In  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  etc.  r6o 
pages,  170  illustrations.  Price,  56  cents, 
tttt. 


BOOK   FOURTH  -  Land   We  Uve   In 

Part  Stcend.  Along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
Florida,  Up  the  Mississippi,  Iron  Fur- 
naces, Oil  Fields,  Chicago,  etc.  J35 
pages,  ijo  illustrations.    Price,  56  cents. 

BOOK  FIFTH— Land  We  Live  In.    Pan 

Third.  The  RocKy  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  Slope.  250  pages,  ijo  illustra- 
tions. Price,  56  cents,  nel. 
BOOK  SIXTH— Northara  Europe.  Cross- 
ing the  Atlantic.  Through  the  British 
Isles,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Russia,  jso  pages.  More  than  loo  il- 
tustraliona.    Price,  60  cents,  nel. 


LE,£  d  SH£PARD 


books  ei'Cr  pTtfarid  for  Ihi  schoslrosm. 
specimtH  pages. 

Publishers       dt       BOSTON 


MOTHE,R  STORIE,S. 


By  MAUD  LINDSAY 

A  belntUnl  book  wltbln  and  withoot,  embelllihcd  witb 

SARAH  NOBLE'IVE. 


full-pace  lllBitnltlaiu  ty 


nX.  THE  LITTLE  CHILIl,  HIHSELF,  tbes«  atorien  for  Little  Children  ftre  pnre  sni)  aunnr. 
full  of  life  nod  action,  proposefnl  thougli  plnj-ful.  with  other  oIuutob  and  valnes.  Their 
limpln,  beantifnl  iBngiUKt)  nill  be  eood  for  children  to  henr ;  the  artistic  illDStratione  will 
b«  good  (or  children  to  aae :  and  the  thooghtB  carried  to  the  children  by  the  BtoriB! 
atimulnte  and  help  to  mature  risbt  impulBeB  and  deairea. 
The  MothBrStoriesaTecompaniooBinBpiritwilhFroebel'B  Mother  Plays.  They  have  the  1 
■iiDplicitT,  the  Bame  child-like  qoality.  the  aama  aoBgestlveneM  of  life  Iruthi. 

Taalatullr  bound  la  ezlra  cloth,  allt  top.    Prloa,  f  1,00. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


RAN  FRANCISCO 


Good  WorK 
Durability 
Simplicity 
Speed 


FouK     Pillars     0/    Strength 

which  support  the 

Remington 

Typewriter 

YOU    WILL    FIND    THEM    IN    EVERY    REMINGTON 

WTchoff.  SeBinBna  6   Banedlcl,    337  Broadway,  N«w  YorK, 


Relieves  Exhaustion 


When  weary,  languid,  com- 
pletely exhausted  and  worn 
out,  there  is  nothing  so  re- 
freshing and  invigorating  as 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

It  s  revivifying  cSect  wiQ 
throw  off  the  depression  that 
accompanies  exhaustion  and 
nervousness ;  strengthen  and 
clear  the  brain  and  impart 
new  life  and  vigor  to  the 
entire  system. 

A  Tonic  and  Neire  Food. 

GnaiB  Imn  mam  "Hoaarom's"  on  lihcL 


Plays,  Drills,  Entertainments 

Soitabte  for  school  eihibitionEi, 

DeBcriptise  liet  nentftee  on  application, 

HAROLD      ROOKBaCH,      PublUhcr. 


MISUNDEDSTOOD 


FLORENCE   MONTGOMERY 

A  palhelio  story,  whinh  BTery  teacher 
may  well  ponder.  The  deaign  of  the 
antbor  is  to  ahow  that  cbidren  have  a 
little  world  of  their  own,  with  intererta, 
trials,  ajid  perplexitiea  unlcnown  or  nn- 
comprebended  by  thoao  having  tbem  In 
charne  and  90  are  loo  often  misunderstood 
1   Fel.  13  mo.  SCO  pp.  CtalK  lUivlraud.  Ntt  91  .OO. 

■KAJ^nOt-rH  71.  BCAJV. 

I  Weit  Twenty  Second  Street,  Hew  York  City 


THE  "HOW  TO  TEIGH"  SERIES 

A  library  of  the  beat  modem  met boda-  Uniform 
',2  "^^j  "?•"' ■"'"'*'"*'"«  Tumincbeainflaa. 
rieuble  cloth  coTerg,  Tsry  dorable,  with  hand- 
tome  stamp.    The  toltowinsare  now  ready; 

1— EelloSB'B  How  to  Manage  Buy  Work  -  a.lB 
«-Eelio«[ir'B  How  to  Teach  Botany  .  .  .SB 
>— latter'B  How  to  Teach  Paper  FoldiuB  -  .tB 
t-£eUogg'aHowtoTaachBe»ding  -  .  .as 
5— EelloBit'a  How  to  Hake  Charts  -  -  .aa 
S^Payne's  How  to  Teacb  Mineral!  -  .  .SB 
T— Payue'B  How  to  Teaoh  Birds  ...  .SB 
8— Payna'B  How  loTeaobBugBand  Beetles  .>S 
t-Kellogs'B  How  to  Teacb  Fractious  .  .9S 
IB-How  to  Teach  Clay  ModeUog  -  .  -  .»■ 
I  l~8eeley'B  How  to  Teach  Primary  Arithmetic.  8  B 
Write  OB  (or  apecial  terma  tor  tbe  aet  on  the  lo- 
■sallment  plan  ot  paymeot.  An  agent  wanted  In 
•rery  town— a  let  can  be  »oId  to  arery  taachar. 

(.  1,  imm  i  CO.  <i  i.  m  31, 1. 1. 
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Public  Schools  and  the  Public  Health. 


|T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Princi- 
pals' Association  the  principal  guest  of  the 
evening  was  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Raymond,  a 
former  member  of  the  school  board  and 
also  of  the  board  of  health.  Dr.  Raymond 
made  no  formal  address,  bat  he  said  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  answer  such  questions 
as  the  principals  cared  to  put  to  him  concerning  the  re- 
lation of  the  schools  to  public  health.    He  said  in  part : 

A  thing  that  always  strikes  me  when  I  think  of  jout 
pdsitions  is  the  great  responsibility  that  devolves  upon 
you  and  your  teachers.  To  your  care  are  intrusted  the 
children  of  the  city ;  practically  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  future  of  our  municipal  and  social  life.  That  part 
of  yoar  duty  that  is  concerned  with  health  is  certainly 
among  the  important  interests  in  your  care. 

I  am  asked  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
school  in  regard  to  bodily  cleanliness.  I  want  to  tell 
you  of  interesting  experiments  that  have  been  made  in 
this  line.  You  know  we  used  to  think  that  the  vitiation 
of  air  in  schoDl-rooms  came  chiefly  from  the  action  of 
the  langs.  The  close,  stuffy,  and  ill-smelling  atmosphere 
of  crowded  rodms  was  supposed  to  come  from  the  fact 
of  air  having  been  breathed  over  and  over  again.  We 
now  know  from  expariment  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
foal  odor  of  crowded  school-rooms  comes  from  the  skin 
of  insufficiently  washed  pupils  and  from  the  mouths  of 
those  children  who  have  not  made  thoro  use  of  the 
to 3th  brush.  In  a  series  of  experiments  it  was  found 
that  four  hours  after  eating,  when  the  teeth  had  not 
been  cleansed,  the  organic  impurities  in  the  air  was 
eleven  parts  as  compared  with  only  two  parts  of  such 
imparities  in  air  expired  under  similar  conditions  when 
the  mouth  had  been  thoroly  cleansed.  Food  will  lodge 
about  the  teeth,  and  in  four  hours  will  decompose  suffi- 
ciently to  cause  more  than  five  times  as  much  impure 
matter  to  impregnate  the  air  as  will  be  found  in  it  from 
a  clean  mouth. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  this  impurity  is  also  inter- 
esting. In  four  hours  after  eating  the  decomposition 
has  progressed  so  far  that  four  times  as  much  foulness 
comes  into  the  air  as  is  exhaled  half  an  hour  after  eat- 
ing. These  facts  seem  to  point  plainly  at  the  duty  of 
any  one  in  charge  of  a  room  full  of  children  to  insist  on 
careful  care  of  the  teeth  and  of  the  cleanliness  of  the 
body  not  only  on  account  of  the  individual  child  but  on 
account  of  the  comfort  and  health  of  all  the  other 
children  in  the  room.  One  rarely  comes  into  a  school- 
room from  the  street  without  being  struck  with  this 
disagreeable  odor.  Of  course  improved  ventilation 
needs  to  be  looked  after  in  many  buildings  and  the 
arrangement  of  hanging  the  clothing  of  the  children  in 
the  rooms  where  they  are  sitting  is  a  source  of  much 
vitiation  of  the  air,  but  the  bath  and  the  tooth  brush  are 
simple  agents  that  we  are  very  likely  to  undervalue  in 
the  care  of  the  comfort  of  a  room  full  of  children. 

Asked  whether  consumption  could  be  contracted  by 
breathing  the  air  in  the  same  room  with  a  child  infected 
by  the  disease  Dr.  Raymond  said :  *'  There  has  been 
much  discussion  on  the  degree  to  which  tubercular  dis- 
eases are  transmitted  in  this  way.  You  know  that 
there  is  now  in  the  courts  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  have  the  right  to  return  to  his  home  an  immigrant 


affected  with  tuberculosis.  It  is  now  held  that  from 
ordinary  breathing  no  germs  are  expelled  by  the  tuber- 
cular patient,  but  a  sneeze  or  a  cough  will  expel  dried 
and  fiaeiy  divided  excreta  from  the  mouth  or  nose  and 
these  cantaminated  particles,  floating  in  the  air  and  in- 
haled by  others  will  transmit  the  disease." 

In  answer  to  the  question  what  diseases  were  most  to 
be  dreaded  in  the  schools,  the  speaker  said  :  ''  I  believe 
the  contagious  diseases  common  to  childhood  have  been 
very  much  underrated  by  parents  and  the  public. 
Measles  and  whooping  cough,  for  instance,  are  not  un- 
commonly regarded  so  lightly  that  parents  will  even 
expose  their  children  in  the  hope  that  they  will  contract 
them  and  have  the  trouble  over  with  early.  Physicians 
know  that  this  is  a  terrible  mistake.  The  mortality 
from  these  diseases  is  considerable.  To  take  a  sample 
mortality  report  of  this  city  of  3,437,000  inhabitants  for 
one  week,  there  were  1,161  deaths ;  131  of  these  were 
from  tuberculosis ;  1  from  smallpox,  16  from  typhoid 
fever,  12  from  scarlet  fever,  46  from  diphtheria,  11  from 
measles,  and  4  from  whooping  cough.  But  these  flg- 
ures  do  not  represent  all  the  deaths  from  these  two 
latter  diseases.  In  very  many  cases  they  leave  the  sys- 
tem  so  weakened  and  so  susceptible  to  pulmonary  and 
other  affections  that  deaths  recorded  later  as  from  other 
causes  are  directly  traceable  to  these  lightly  regarded 
afflictions  of  childhood.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
great  need  that  our  public  should  be  educated  properly 
to  regard  the  seriousness  of  these  diseases,  and  I  know 
of  no  medium  so  effective  as  thru  the  public  schools." 

One  of  the  principals  from  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
.asked  what  there  was  in  the  theory  that  mosquitoes 
carried  disease. 

''  I  have  only  to  ask  you  to  look  at  Havana,"  said  the 
doctor.  *'  Five  years  ago — yes,  two  years  ago — if  any 
one  had  said  he  could  free  Havana  from  yellow  fever  he 
would  have  baen  laughed  at  as  a  visionary.  But  to-day 
that  city  is  free  from  that  terror.  They  de  not  now 
even  disinfect  the  clothing  of  the  yellow  fever  patient, 
but  they  pat  him  iu  a  mosquito-proof  apartment  so  that 
the  insect  cannot  carry  the  contagion  from  him;  they 
protect  themselves  in  the  same  way  and  have  freed  the 
city  from  this  dreaded  disease." 

Medical  Inspectors. 

A  PrindpaU — Will  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  medi- 
cal inspectors  are  good  for? 

Dr.  Raymond  replied :  "  From  your  expressions  I 
should  judge  this  to  be  rather  a  mooted  question.  I 
am  unwilling  to  say  anything  that  can  be  construed 
as  a  criticism  upon  any  method  now  in  vogue,  but 
I  think  the  inspections  as  performed  in  foreign  schools 
must  be  of  great  value.  In  Hungary  the  school 
physician  is  an  expert  intianitation.  He  is  consulted  as 
to  the  site  before  a  school  is  built.  That  would  be  a 
good  thing  in  Brooklyn,  where  bome  schools  have  been 
built  on  made  land  over  old  swamps,  an  unfortunate 
locality  indeed.  He  pays  attention  to  ventilation  and 
the  purity  of  air.  He  looks  after  heat  and  light.  I  am 
told  that  there  are  some  school-rooms  into  which  the 
sun  never  shines.  (A  principal. — Except  when  the 
principal  walks  in.)  The  school  physician  looks  out  for 
tests  of  eyesight  and  hearing.  He  sees  that  the  proper 
seats  are  provided  so  that  a  six-year-old  child  will  not 
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IM  deformed  by  Bittmg  on  &  chair  Intended  for  one  of 
twelve  and  vice  veraa.  He  examines  children  suHpected 
of  oontagiouB  diaeaee  or  who  are  uncleanly  in  their 
habits,  and  he  obHb  at  their  homes  and  tells  their  par- 
ents what  to  do.  He  relieves  the  principal  of  responsi- 
bility beyond  reporting  the  case  to  the  physioian." 

AnoUter  Prtncipoi.— Should  the  inspector  be  in  active 
practice? 

Dr.  Raymond. — You  have  toQched  a  vital  point  of 
school  inspection.  There  will  always  be  insufficient  in- 
spection so  long  as  the  physician  regards  this  duty  as 
perfunctory  or  secondary.  Instead  of  a  practicing 
physician,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  school  inspector 
should  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  schools.  He  could 
be  given  a  regular  schedule  time  for  each  school  and 
should  be  at  the  service  of  the  schools  for  all  the 
matters  connected  with  health  that  have  been  mentioned 
here  to-night.  His  office  should  be  as  secure  in  tenure 
as  yours  and  his  salary  should  increaae  for  meritorious 
service.  You  could  get  plenty  of  good  men  at,  aay 
$1,600  a  year,  to  start  with.  I  know  plenty  of  able 
young  physicians  who  would  jump  at  a  contract  of  sncfa 
a  kind  for  five  years.  Physicians  seem  to  make  a  lot  of 
money,  but  it's  often  mostly  on  their  books,  uncollected 
bills,  and  their  facnilies  are  left  penniless.  But  that  is 
beside  the  question.  You  ought  to  have  permanent 
specialists  in  sanitation,  etc.,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
schools.  But  the  taxiayer  is  the  obstacle.  The  de- 
partments of  health  know  well  enough  what  is  wanted 
and  can  furnish  it,  biit  the  short  tenure  and  the  lack  of 
money  prevent  adequate  service. 

A  Prijicipoi.— What  diseases  are  most  readily  canght 
from  clothing  of  those  affected? 

Dr.  ftainnmd.— Smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles. 

A  Principal.— yfh&t  is  there  in  the  statement  that 
drinking  cups  and  pencils  may  communicate  disease? 

Dr,  Raymond. — Tuberculosis  and  diphtheria  may  be 
■0  tranaferred. 

A  PrineipaL— How  often  should  a  room  be  scrubbed? 

Dr.  Raymond.— U  all  depends  upon  the  room  and  the 
scrubbing.  Some  mopping  merely  makes  puddles  of 
mud  to  dry  and  blow  around  again. 

After  an  extended  discussion  of  methods  of  sweeping, 
disinfecting,  oiling  floors,  and  kindred  topics  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


Geography  and  the  Earth  Sciences.* 

By  JAC4UBB  W.  RkdWAY,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

In  discussing  recent  views  on  geography  teaching,  a 
distinguished  critic  condemns  veiy  strongly  the  modern 
text-books  now  in  use;  summing  up  his  argument  by 
comparing  them  to  a  link  of  sautage.  The  simile,  tho 
not  to  be  commended  on  the  score  of  dignity,  is  never- 
theless a  most  excellent  one,  and,  taking  it  big  and  large, 
was  about  the  wisest  thing  said.  For  just  as  the  sub- 
stance named  Is  the  homogeneous  mass  from  which  the 
heterotteneouB  elements  of  nutrition  are  drawn,  so  in  ita 
broader  sense  geography  is  the  homogeneousf  rom  which 
the  heterogeneous  earth  sciences  differentiate  and  grad- 
ually evolve.  ( 

Let  us  examine  this  universology  of  geography,  if 
you  will  pardon  such  a  makeshift  of  a  word,what  is  it  and 
why  its  heterodoxy?  InthesinfulnesB  of  its  sin  itincludes 
astronomy,  geology,  botany,  sooiogy,  meteoralogy,  com- 
merce, history,  and  all  the  other  ologies.  Let  us  al80 
see  what  geography  is  in  the  broader  sense  which  the 
critic  condemns,  and  also  what  it  is  divested  of  its  uni- 
versology. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  an  earth  that  is  highly  di- 
versified as  to  its  external  conditions;  in  the  second,  we 
find  it  full  of  organisms  endowed  with  life.  Now  the 
physical  basis  of  life  is  nntiition,  and  the  latter  is  de- 
rived from  the  earth.  Hence,  if  life  is  worth  the  while 
to  study,  one  must  logically,  as  well  as  psychologically, 
study  it  in  relation  to  its  environment.  Man  alone  ex- 
cepted, life  is  a  slave  to  its  environment.  Even  physical 
form  is  very  largely  or  even  wholly  controlled  by  topog- 
raphy, temperature,  and  the  distribution  of  moisture. 
Fish  would  not  he  fish  were  there  no  water,  neither 
would  ducks  be  ducks  were  there  no  ponds.  Birds  would 
hare  smaller  wings  if  the  air  were  denser,  and  larger 
ones  were  the  air  rarer.  A  camel  is  a  camel  because  of 
the  deaeri,  and  not  in  spite  of  it.  An  elephant  would 
not  require  a  trunk  if  he  lived  in  a  treeless  prairie  region; 
nor  a  stork  long  legs  if  the  species  he  feeds  upon  did 
not  infest  swamps.  In  other  words,  life  must  adapt  it- 
self to  Ita  surroundings  or  perish. 

•Abttraetof  an  addi*«s  befor«  tha  New  EDgland  SaparlnUo- 
dani'i  AsiocUtlon  Id  coDDCCtlon  wltb  th«  Report  od  Geograpby, 
pabtisbcdiD  Thi  School  Journal. 
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WesometinieBesy  that  the  earth  "teemB"with  life. 
That  is  a  ver;  narrow  way  to  look  at  the  queBtion;  the 
"teenung"  ia  poBsibte  only  when  the  life  fotms  are 
adapted  to  earth  conditionB— conditione  of  topography, 
temperatnre,  and  moisture.  In  other  words  life  is  or- 
ganised and  diBtribated  within  certain  limits,  and  those 
limita  form  its  env^nment.  What  is  tme  of  life  is 
also  true  of  its  yarions  activities;  they  mngt  be  in  har- 
mony with  their  geographic  enrironment  or  they  cannot 
long  BorriTe.  That  is  to  say,  the  distribution  of  life  and 
its  aotiTitieB  are  intimately  connected  with  about  every 
one  of  the  earth's  sciences.  Alter  the  conditions  of  the 
one  and  you  diBtnrb  the  balance  of  all  the  others.  Geo- 
logic conditions  are  responsible  for  the  fundamental 
forms  of  topography.  PhyeiogiBphic  proceseee  Bhape 
theee  forms  into  others  more  saitable— in  other  words, 
rock-waste  is  made,  transported,  and  deposited  in  the 
manner  that  roost  readily  permits  it  to  be  changed  into 
soil.  Meteorology  then  becoming  a  factor,  the  condi- 
tions of  temperatnre  and  moistnie  determine  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  soil  shall  moat  readily  yield  its  nutri- 
tion. Thence  we  crosa  the  threshold  into  the  domain 
of  biology  and  learn  the  means  whereby  the  nutrition  is 
eoDverted  into  bioplasm  and  created  into  the  tisiucs  that 
constitute  organized  life.  Thus  particles  of  csibon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  calcium  become  living 
matter — life-forms  to  exist  each  within  the  limits  to 
which  the  organism  may[,adapt  itself  or  beyond  which  it 
must  perish. 

In  one  of  his  marrelouslylclose-Btting  epodee,  Horace 
says :  "Naturam  expeUet  furea  tamen  mgw  reewret." — 
you  may  drive  out  Dame  Nature  with  a  pitcBfork,  for 
all  that  she  will  turn  up  smiling  again.  Horace  wrote 
with  the  wfedom  of  a  trained  Bcholar  and  obBervei ;  if  a 
life-form  had  once  flourished  in  a  place,  it  could  live 
there  again  with  only  half  an  effort. 

Let  us  take  a  case  in  which  man  is  involved.  Civil- 
ized man  is  the  only  animal  that  poBsesses  the  mastery 
of  his  environment.  Yet  in  all  degrees  of  his  enlighten- 
ment man  ia  always  modified  by  his  surroandings.  In  a 
savage  state  he  is  a  slave  almost  wholly  at  their  mercy. 
From  the  statistics  of  trade  we  learn  that  cattle  grown 
on  the  "Plains"  are  sold,  either  on  foot  or  in  carcass  in 
Gennan  produce  markets.  The  cattle  get  their  nu- 
trition from  a  speeies  of  coarse  grass  known  populsrly 
as  "bunch  grass."  In  the  "  Plains  "  there  ib  not  quite 
enough  moisture  for  tnrf  grass,  hut  just  enough  for  the 
bunch  grass.  That  ia  a  very  fortunate  thing,  because, 
if  there  were  rainfall  enough  for  turf  grass  the  latter 


would  exterminate  the  bunch  grass.  Now  all  the  grass 
crop  in  that  region  turns  brown  along  in  June,  when  the 
spring  rains  have  about  ceased  and  the  summer  heat  be- 
gins to  make  the  thermometer  weary.  If  at  this  time 
some  straggling  cloud  should  spill  a  summer  shower, 
away  goes  all  the  nutrition  from  the  turf  grass  leached 
out  by  nature's  process.  With  the  bunch  grass,  how- 
ever, it  is  another  matter;  two  or  three  cloud-bursts 
don't  hurt  it  much.  The  driven  snow  of  bliezard  winds 
may  cover  it,  aid  the  cattle,  even  if  they  don't  get  fat, 
manage  to  keep  alive.  Now  all  this  results  from  an  ex- 
ceedingly deUoate  balance  of  climatic  factors.  Meteor- 
ology dominates  botany  and  the  flnal  recult  is  a  matter 
of  ten  or  fifteen  million  quarters  of  beef  expwted  to 
Europe.  Change  this  balance  ever  so  little  and  the 
gradng  value  disappears,  and  if  the  grass  dies  the  cat- 
tie  must  either  migrate  or  they  too  die.  And  the  men 
who  have  brought  this  great  industry  into  operation 
must  either  adjust  themselveH  to  changed  conditions,  or 
else  they  also  must  pass  away  from  the  scene. 

At  Cheyenne  we  will  say  the  cattle  are  gathered  for 
shipment;  and  here  begins  another  tremendous  industry, 
that  of  transportation,  a  product  of  chemistry  and 
geology,  the  great  economy  that  not  only  ties  the  great 
industrial  regions  into  a  whole,  but  without  which  they 
could  not  exist.  At  Chicago,  the  greatest  food  market 
of  the  world,  the  cattle  are  held  for  a  brief  term.  Part 
of  the  product  is  converted  into  dressed  leef ;  another 
part  after  feeding  are  again  started  fer  the  seaboard. 
Here  both  the  dressed  beef  and  the  live  stock  are  trars- 
ferred  to  another  set  of  factors,  the  makers  of  ocean 
commerce,  to  he  sent  in  refrigerator  ships  and  cattle 
steamers  to  foreign  markets.  Once  there,  the  meat 
product  becomes  often  a  matter  of  official  investigation, 
diplomatic  correspondence,  and  international  legislation 
— that  is  politics. 

So  we  see  a  delicate  balance  between  meteorology  and 
botany — to  say  nothing  of  topogrspliy — has  brought 
civilized  life  and  economic  activities  into  a  region  that 
otherwise  would  be  a  wildemees.  That  same  balance  of 
geographic  factors  in  part  has  built  and  supported  half  a 
dozen  of  largWestestem  cities;  brought  them  to  the  deors 
of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore  and,  in  addition, 
has  tied  them  to  the  greatest  consuming  centers  of 
Europe.  If  now  you  destroy  that  balance  you  bring 
consternation  to  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha,  and 
meat  famine  to  London,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin. 

Consider  a  case  that  comes  into  the  work  of  the 
primary  school.    One  of  the  first  things  that  the  chQd 
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learns  in  laboratory  geography  is  the  reason  for  the 
succession  of  day  and  night.  Now  if  our  critic  is  right, 
this  is  all  wrong  because  it  is  astronomy — astronomy 
pure  and  simple.  He  must  not  learn  that  eastern  winds 
bring  damp  weather  or  rain,  while  westerly  winds  bring 
dry,  clear  weather ;  that  is  meteorology.  He  must  not 
learn  that  when  wheat  was  grown  on  the  hillside  farms 
of  New  England,  flour  was  twelve  dollars  a  barrel,  but 
that  the  removal  of  the  wheat-growing  industry  to  the 
prairies  lowered  it  to  less  than  five  ;  if  the  critics  are 
right,  all  this  must  be  ignored  because  it  is  political 
economy. 

Is  there  a  good  reason  why  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools  should  not  know  that  the  drowning  of  the 
North  Atlantic  coast  valleys  has  made  the  harbors  in 
which  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  now  concentrated,  and  concentrated  because 
of  it?  or  that  the'price  of  wheat  in  Chicago  depends  on 
the  amount  of  rainfall  in  India — or  that  the  fortuitous 
situation  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron  ores  has  demoral- 
ized the  steel  industry  in  Germany,  and  has  reconstructed 
it  in  Great  Britain.  These  same  iron  quarries  have 
spanned  the  Gokteik  chasm  in  Burma  and  the  Atbara 
river  in  Africa.  They  have  likewise  united  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Vladivostock  by 
a  steel  band  six  thousand  miles  long,  nearly  every  ounce 
of  which  represents  the  brains  and  intellect  of  American 
school  pupils. 

Now  all  this  represents  very  delicate  balances  of  con- 
ditions that  involve  nearly  every  one  of  the  earth 
sciences.  The  results  were  possible  because  the  man  of 
genius  was  able  first  to  discover  the  geographic  condi- 
tions and  then  to  establish  the  balance.  Chemistry, 
mineralogy,  geology,  and  topography  are  all  involved. 
Withdraw  any  one  of  the  factors  and  you  change  the 
entire  result.  Eliminate  the  Bessemer  process  of  mak- 
ing steel  and  you  place  the  pack  saddle  once  more  on 
the  camel  of  Turkestan.  Eliminate  the  Great  Lakes  as 
a  transportation  route  and  you  remove  the  center  of  the 

steel  making  industry  elsewhere. 

Eliminate  the  coal  measures  of  the 
United  States  and  you  drive  the 
steel  industry  out  of  the  country 
altogether.  Eliminate  the  coal 
fields  of  the  world  and  you  practi- 
caDy  put  an  end  to  steel  manufac- 
ture for  pretty  nearly  every  pur- 
pose except  sword  blades  and  bay- 
•nets. 

Let  us  look  at  the  moral  of  all 
this.  It  means  that  we  must  take 
the  broader  view  of  the  subject  if 
we  are  to  get  out  of  geography  all 
there  is  in  it  which  bears  upon  the 
activities  of  life.  It  means  that 
we  must  consider  geography  in  a 
yery  much  broader  sense  than  is 
implied  in  the  time-worn  definition 


A  description  of  the  earth's  sui* 
face.*'  It  means  something  even 
more  definite  and  concrete  than  the 
newer  definition,  true  in  fact  but  un- 
true in  practice,  ''A  description  of 
the  earth  in  its  relation  to  man."  If 
life  is  to  be  a  factor  then  the  essence 
of  geography  is  environmerU.  This 
is  essentially  new  as  its  basis  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States,  but  it 
has  been  the  de  facto  basis  in  Ger- 
man schools  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. This  basis,  moreover,  is  not 
likely,  to  be  abandoned. 

We  are  apt  to  say  that  civilized 
man,  tho  modified  by  his  environ- 
ment may  rise  superior  to  it.  That 
is  true,  but  we  can  state  it  more  con- 
cretely, namely— the  history  of  civi- 
lization is  the  history  of  commerce.  That  is  also  true. 
The  individual  or  the  people  that  draws  nothing  for  use 
beyond  its  immediate  locus  is  in  a  social  condition  but 
little  better  than  savagery.  Civilized  man  draws  upon 
all  the  world  and  gives  to  all  the  world.  He  is  civilized 
because  of  it;  he  could  not  long  remain  civilized  in  spite 
of  it.  His  degeneracy  would  date  from  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  commerce. 

Now  if  geography  means  anything  it  means  that 
physical  geography  must  be  its  basis  as  a  study,  and 
that  commerce  and  economics  must  be  its  concrete  ap- 
plications. Geography  is  undifferentiated  science.  We 
go  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  that  is 
the  natural  process  of  evolution;  indeed  that  is  evolu- 
tion. And  so  out  of  general  geography  have  evolved 
the  two  broad  fundamental  sciences  which  one  might 
consider  opposite  poles  of  knowledge — geology  and  on- 
tology. Out  of  the  former  have  grown  the  divisions  of 
dynamic  structural,  and  physiographic  geology  and 
meteorology  the  physics  of  vapors.  Getting  down  still 
further  we  find  mineralogy,  which  takes  us  into  the  do- 
main of  molecular  and  atomic  chemistry,  and  into  that 
of  physics  as  well.  One  step  further  and  we  are  in  or- 
ganic chemistry.  At  this  point  there  enters  life — that 
mysterious  force  at  which  we  may  marvel,  but  which  we 
cannot  fathom.  Under  its  mystical  infiuence  atoms  and 
molecules  take  upon  themselves  that  wonderful  power 
of  self-organization,  and  a  thousand  million  forms  are 
the  modulations  of  its  rhythm.  Biology,  botany,  and 
zoology  are  its  offspring.  Let  us  now  introduce  another 
factor,  namely — intelligence.  That  means  not  only  a 
desire  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  but  also  a 
struggle  that  ends  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  In  the 
lower  forms  of  life  it  means  adaptation  to  environment 
slowly;  in  the  human  species,  quickly  and  to  the  maxi- 
mum degree.  Nevertheless  more  or  less  friction  occurs 
in  the  adjustment  to  environment.  The  friction  is  only 
another  name  for  history,  and  the  process  itself  is  poU- 
tical  economy. 
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In  conclneioii,  modern  texta  are  in- 
tended to  ehow  these  mntual  relations, 
and  if  the  toBtimony  of  a  third  of  a 
milHon  of  teachers  is  worth  anything 
thef  do  show  it. 

Abandon  the  anirersology  that  diB- 
tingniBhea  them  and  we  gp  back  to  the 
taxte  and  methods  of  thirty  years  ago. 

At  that  time  the  stndyof  geography 
meant  but  little  more  than  a  memoriz- 
ing of  the  city  directory  or  the  indexed 
atlas. 

There  was  one  notable  exception, 
the  texts  of  Arnold  Guyfit. 

Unfortunately  they  were  ahead  of 
their  time,  but  the  leaven  of  Guyot'g 
teaching  has  permeated  the  whole  mags 
and  the  texts  of  to-day  are  the  results 
of  his  labor. 


|Sew  Course  of  Study  for  )Vcw  Y^*"**  ^^^T  Scboola. 

ReGommeDdKtioDB  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Hale  Priocipftls'  uid  City  Teachers'  ABiociations. 

The  new  year  will  probably  see  the  inauguration  of  a  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  the  elementary  schools, 

uniform  course  of  study  for  the  government  of  instrnc-  One  principal  writes  that  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  bis 

tion  in  all  the  schools  qi  all  the  boroughs  of  New  York  register  is  made  up  of  foreigners  comprising  twenty- 

City.    It  will  represent  in  a  way  the  best  thought  and  five  nationalities.    Under  such  conditions  all  the  usual 

careful  work   of    trained   and  experienced   educators  theoretic  arguments  in  favor  of  foreign  languages— the 

thoroly  conversant  with  the  needs  of  the  schools  of  the  validity  of  which  we  admit — lose  their  force.    To  these 

metropolis  and  conscious  of  the  limitations  set  by  local  children  English  is  itself  a  foreign  language ;   and  to 

conditions  both  as  regards  the  peculiar  problems  of  the  require  them  to  master  German  or  French  along  with 

various  school  communities  and  the  working  material  as  English  leads  to  a  confusion  of  tongues  and  consumes 

represented  by  the  capacities  and  powers  of  teachers  time  that  bad  better  be  devoted  to  English.    In  neigb- 

and  principals.    The  task  is  one  of  greater  magnitude  borhoods  where  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  is  an 

and  complexity  than  has  ever  been  offered  for  attack  to  aid  to  the  study  of  English,  or  where  the  parents  of 

the  school  authorities  of  an  American  municipality,  children  desire  such  study,  it  should  be  pursued.    The 

The  teachers  are  fully  alive  to  the  opportunities  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  subject  abould  be  divided  into  not 

reorganization  and  are  taking  an  active  part  in  suggeet-  less  than  three  recitation  periods  a  week. 


ing  lines  on  which  the  new  course  should  be  constructed. 
The  most  oomplete  list  of  recommendations  that  has 
come  to  hand  bo  far  is  that  prepared  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Male  Principals'  Association  and  the  New 
York  City  Teachers'  Association.  With  the  aid  of 
teachers  who  responded  to  a  quaiiotuiire  sent  out  by  the 
committee  a  report  was  prepared  which  represents  in  a 
measure  the  consensus  of  opinion  and  wishes  of  the 
leading  principals  and  teachers  in  the  system. 

After  commending  the  course  of  study  now  in  opera- 
tion, as  a  whole,  the  committee  offers  several  friendly 
criticisms  and  suggestions  concerning  details,  beginning 
with  these  two  general  statements  : 

cof  Study  ai  a  Whole. 


4.  An  Elsht-Ytar  Counc 

We  hare  carefully  considered  the  question  of  an 
eight-year  course  of  study.  In  favor  of  the  proposition 
it  is  urged ; 

(a)  That  other  boroughs  of  our  city  already  poasess 
eight-year  courses. 

(b)  That  we  are  now  admittedly  undertaking  more 
than  we  can  satisfactorily  accomplish  in  seven  yesrs. 

(c)  That  all  other  large  cities  of  this  country  devote 
either  eight  or  nine  years  to  elementary  education. 

(d)  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  children  who  comr 
plete  the  course  really  take  on  an  average  more  than 
eight  years  to  do  the  work. 

(e)  That,  by  reason  of  our  present  seven-year  course, 


(a)  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  course  contains  too  the  graduates  of  our  elementary  schools  suffer  a  serious 
much  material.  The  subjects  that  need  pruning  are  disadvantage  when  they  apply  for  standing  to  the  Re- 
manual  training,  music,  science,  history,  geography,  and  gents  of  the  state.  These  authorities  do  not  recognize 
arithmetic.  g,  seven-year  course.     Young  men  and  women  from 

(b)  We  can  find  no  logical  validity  for  classing  pen-  other  boroughs  and  from  other  cities,  and  even  from 
roansbip  with  "Langu^e"  in  our  present  course  of  the  villages  of  the  state,  receive  credit  for  graduation 
stady.  from  elementary  schools,  while  our  own  graduates  are 

2.  An  Outline  Courw.  invariably  conditioned  on  examination. 

Every  prinoipal  and  teacher  consolted  demands  an  Against  the  ofaange  it  is  argued  ; 

outline  coarse  of  study  sufficiently  flexible  to  be  adapted  (a)  That  it  would,  by  keeping  children  a  year  longer 

by  the  principal  to  any  neighborhood.     This  means  a  in  school,  make  additional  demand  for  accommodations 

qnanti^  of  material  in  each  subject  small  enough  to  be  upon  our  already  overcrowded  school  baildings,  and 

mastered  t^  the  children  of  any  locality,  to  insure  the  thus  greatly  increase  the  burden  of  the  taxpayer, 

uniformity  of    grading  necessary  for  the  successful  (b)  That  the  period  of  education  is  already  so  long 

administration  <d  a  school  system.    In  addition  to  these  that  a  man  who  graduates  from  a  college  and  then 

minbunm  requirements,  the  board  of  superintendents  atudies  a  profession,  is  about  thirty  years  of  age  before 

should  prepare  a  suggestive  syllabus  of   topics  from  he  is  in  a  position  to  earn  a  living.    Ijoaders  of  educa- 


whioh  principsla  who  de^re  to  go  beyond  the  minimum 
m^  aelect  material.  Such  syllabus,  however,  should  in 
no  sense  be  obligatory. 

3  Gcnnanand  French. 
Your  committee  has  discovered  a  very  strong  senti- 
ment, among  the  teaching  body,  ag^nst  the  compulsory 


tion  are  casting  about  for  means  of  shortening  the  edu- 
cational pMiod  rather  than  lengthening  it.* 

Under  these  circumstances  your  committee  recom- 
mends that  an  eight-year  course  be  established  only  on 
condition — 
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(s)  That  it  be  ao  arranged  and  administered  that  a 
child  of  exceptional  ability  can  regularly,  and  without 
serious  loss,  ftaiah  the  eight-year  coarse  in  aeVen  years. 

(b)  Toat  oar  seven-years'  work  be  distributed  orer 
eiit^t  years,  by  which  means  ths  present  overcrowding 
of  the  curriculum  would  find  a  remedy, 
5.  Atnlmum  Time  Umib. 

The  demands  of  different  members  of  your  committee 
range  frooi  one  hour  to  three  hours  formanual  training, 
and  from  twelve  and  one-half  hours  to  eighteen  hours 
for  the  entire  time  assigned. 

The  average  of  the  figures  to  manual  training  is  about 
two  hours,  and  for  the  total  time  sixteen  houra.  The 
committee,  therefore,  unite  in  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

(1)  That  the  minimum  time  devoted  to  manual  train- 
ing in  the  Boroughs  of  Ma  hattan  and  the  Bronx  should 
be  reduced  to  the  followinfiflimits  : 

(a)  Classes  that  have  Vhop  work,  one  hour  In  the 
clasB-room,  one  and  one-half  hours  in  the  shop  ;  total, 
two  and  one-half  hours. 

(b)  Classes  withoat  shop-work  exerciaea,  two  hours 
per  week. 

(2j  That  the  aggregate  amount  of  minimum  timepre- 
aeribed  should  not  exceed  sixteen  hours  per  week. 
6   The  Princ^  the  Pcdajtojfc  Hud  of  the  School. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  divided  responsibility, 
and  that  the  teacher  may  know  to  whom  be  is  directly 
respoaeible,  we  deem  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
Sec.  53,  subdivision  1,  of  the  present  by-laws  be  re- 
affirmed. 

7.    Enjlbh. 

(a)  Reading. — Several  iH-inoipals  are  of  the  opinon 
that  grade  readers  should  be  continued  thru  the  sixth 
year.  A  number  are  convinced  that  too  much  critical 
work  la  literature  is  now  required  of  children.  There 
seeme  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion,  also,  that  reading  as 
expression  is  not  sufficiently  cultivated.  The  systematic 
memorizing  of  classical  selections  should  be  continued. 

Your  committee  reeommend  that  the  requirements  in 
reading  be  made  flexible  enough  to  permit  the  critical 
study  of  classics  in  neighborhoods  where  such  work  is 
possible,  but  not  to  demand  it  in  localities  where 
foreigners  predominate. 


(b)  Word  Study.— Your  committee  believe  that  the 
only  way  to  learn  to  spell  is  to  spell.  The  use  of  a 
book  should  be  optional  with  the  principal.  Our  present 
course  of  study  is  sufficiently  elastic  in  this  work  to 
satisfy  every  demand. 

(c)  Grammar. — The  general  demand  is  "  more  gram- 
mar and  less  '  Language.* "  The  committee  agree  that 
the  subject  might  profitably  be  introduced  alittle  eaiiier 
than  it  is  at  present.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  say  that  grammar  can  be  taught  incidentally  in 
connection  with  reading  and  composition.  Grammar  is, 
like  arithmetic,  essentially  an  exercise  in  logic,  and  our 
experience  proves  that  while  a  child  is  pursuing  either 
of  these  subjects  he  needs  his  most  active  and  exclusive 
attention,  and  neither  subject  is  safe  when  left  to  the 
baiard  of  incidental  treatment. 

8.  Pcnmaiuhip. 

Copy-book  writing  should  be  permitted  in  every  grade 
and  should  be  made  obligatory  thru  every  year  but  the 
last.  The  style  of  writing,  whether  vertical  or  slant, 
should  he  uniform  thruout  the  city. 

In  the  lower  primary  grades,  very  lai^e  writing,  in- 
volving fundamental  movements,  should  be  required. 

9.  Anthmclk. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  treating  a  course 
in  arithmetic.  One  method,  which  might  be  called  the 
horizontal  plan,  consists  of  a  logical  division  of  the 
subject-matter,  by  which  each  grade  has  a  single  definite 
portion  of  the  whole  assigned  to  it ;  as,  for  example, 
fractions,  decimals,  percentage,  etc.  The  other  plan, 
sometimes  called  the  spiral  method,  follows  the  psycho- 
logical ideal,  endeavoring  to  assign  to  each  grade  so 
much  of  many  numeric^  processes  as  may  be  adapted 
to  the  children  of  the  given  age.  The  former  plan  has 
the  advantage  ef  being  definite  and  easily  understood 
by  teachers.  Its  disadvantage  is  in  requiring  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  one  kind  of  process  before  the  ele- 
ments of  other  closely  related  apd  more  simp'e  pro- 
cesses are  introduced.  By  the  horizontal  |dan,  a  child 
might  leave  school  permanently  without  learning  the 
use  of  even  the  simplest  fractions  ;  by  the  spiral  plan 
he  would  be  gradually  introduced  to  many  processes, 
and,  tho  he  left  school  in  the  fifth  year,  he  would  have 
considerable  knowledge  of  fractions,  decimals,  denom- 
inate numbers,  and  percentage. 
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(a)  Your  committee  wonld  recommend  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  methods  be  secured,  if  poBsible,  by 
a  comproatise  which  woald  retain  the  spiral  principle, 
bat  would  mpAofise  some  one  or  more  tabjects  in  each 
grade. 

(b)  The  metric  STatem  ahoold  not  be  required  in 
the  highest  grade.  There  is  not  eufficient  time  to 
teach  it  properly,  and  it  aerrea  no  aaeful  purpose  in 
the  elementuy  sehool.    Our  own  cumbersome  syBtem 


Snpt.  Carlaton  B.  Ulbson,  Columbus,  Ga. 

of  weights  and  measures  makes  an  enormous  demand 
upon  tbe  time  and  energy  of  the  pupil, 

(c)  The  following  reoommeadationB  are    made    for 
the  primary  grades: 

lA:  Numbers  1-6:  omit  dirlaion. 
IB:  Numbers  1-12;  omit  division. 
2A:  Numbers  1-24;  begin  division. 
In  the  first  three  years,  not  "  dollars  and  cents,"  but 
"dollars  or  cents." 


10.  Science. 

The  fceneral  criticism  on  the  reqairements  in  elemen- 
tary science  is  that  the  course  demands  too  much, 

(a)  The  committee  deplore  especially  the  unwise  and 
burdensome  teaching  of  physiology  foisted  upon  our 
curriculum  by  an  arbitrary  state  law.  We  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  teachers' associations  and  school 
authorities  of  the  city  initiate  some  moveisent  looking 
toward  a  more  rational  use  of  the  time  that  is  now  de- 
voted to  so-called  "temperance  physiotofty-"  This 
teaching  is  intended  to  give  children  an  abhorrence  of 
alcoholic  drinks;  but,  by  the  nnpedagogic  methods  it 
employs,  it  succeeds  only  in  cultivating  in  children  an 
abhorrence  of  the  beautiful  and  aaeful  science  of  physi- 
ology. 

(6)  For  obvious  reasons  the  following  portion  of  6B 
niience  should  bs  omitted:  "  Clasaiflcation  of  birds,  of 
q  mdrupeds.  Articalates.  Fishes,  Radiates.  Rep- 
tiles.   Mollusks." 

ie)  We  call  attention  to  the  need  of  revising  entirely 
the  science  of  3A  and  3B. 

{d)  If  a  general  revision  of  science  work  be  deemed 
wiae,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  it  might  be  profitable 
1 1  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  "  Committee  of 
Nine"  of  the  New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation (Bulletin  No.  2,  November,  18&9,  University  of 
tie  State  of  Now  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.). 
II.  Gto^raphy. 

Th«re  is  among  the  members  of  the  committee  a  gen- 
eral agreement  that  6B  grade  is  unsatisfactory;  that  It 
i4  a  mistake  to  limit  instruction  here  to  physical  geog- 
raphy. Fault  is  also  found  with  3B.  Three  or  four  of' 
laose  who  have  expressed  views  think  the  course  should 
be  reconstructed  on  a  concentric  plan.  They  would 
have  two  cycles;  the  first  for  a  general  survey  of  the 
world,  and  the  second  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  the 
same  topics.  The  work  in  each  grade  should  be  ai~ 
ranged  with  spscial  reference  to  the  following  aims: 

(a)  There  should  be  a  starting-point  for  a  eauMl 
terUt.  For  instance,  a  country  baa  (1)  certain  resources 
(climate,  soil,  mineral  deposits,  water  power,  navigable 
rivers  or  lakes,  harbors,  fisheries,  etc.).  These  resources 
determine  the  (2)  induitrka  atut  oeeupatioju  of  the  peo- 
ple. Industries  have  certain  (.3)  producta;  these  must 
be  distributed  and  sold,  hence  we  have  (4)  eommerte. 
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Cest«Fs  of  iadufltiy  or  commeioe  grow  into  (6)  lar 
eiiiet,  which  are  secessary  to  feed  and  clothe  people. 
The  preceding:  elements,  oombined  with  the  traditions 
and  racial  characteristics  of  the  people,  gire  rise  to 
oertain  forms  and  grades  of  (6)  lodal  development 
(sohools,  religion,  books,  wages,  scale  of  living,  railroads, 
telegraphs,  goTernment);  and  the  entire  series  summed 
op  constitutes  the  (7)  potoer  and  influence  of  the  nation 
or  country. 

{b)  There  should  be,  secondly,  a  point  of  irUerett. 
This  is  usually  found  in  what  is  near,  familiar,  and  cort- 
erete. 

12.  History. 

Fault  is  found  by  a  number  of  teachers  and  principals 
with  the  7A  grade,  especially  that  portion  of  it  wbich 
zequires  some  account  of  foreign  nations.  The  require- 
ments are  too  vague.  The  same  criticism  applies  to 
4B  and  6A.  History  and  geography  should  be  correl- 
ated as  closely  as  possible  in  the  course  of  study.  Your 
committee  do  not  sympathize  with  those  who  demand 
that  all  reference  to  world  history  be  excluded  from  the 
elementary  curriculum.  We  believe  that  the  present 
work  in  4B  and  6A,  if  pruned  and  made  more  definite 
and  presented  in  the  form  of  stories,  has  Tery  great  cul- 
ture value.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  at  all  nnreastnable 
that  a  child  should  leam  of  the  siege  of  Babylon  even 
before  he  knows  the  details  of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
When  he  is  thru  with  the  course  of  world  stories,  he 
will  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  races  and  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  European  states,  which  will — 
even  if  be  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen— serve  to 
interpret  life  and  literature  for  him  as  long  as  he  lives. 

We  recommend  that  the  study  of  myths  be  dissoci- 
ated from  hiatory  and  presented  as  a  supplement  of 
nature  study.  Myths  are  the  deification  of  the  forces 
of  nature.  Our  ancestors,  in  the  abssnce  of  scientific 
knowledge,  were  greatly  putzled  by  phenomena  which 
ehQdren  now  undaritand  very  well.  Ihe  proper  setting 
for  a  myth  might  be  established  by  some  such  method 
as  the  following  :  after  presenting  to  a  class  a  lesson  on 
clouds  and  rain,  the  teacher  might  say  to  the  children, 
."This  is  what  we  in  our  day  have  found  out  about  rain. 
Ptople  did  not  always  understand  things  so  well.  Would 
yqn  like  to  hear  a  story  about  rain  told  by  people  who 
lind  many  hun^lred  years  ago?"  Thereupon  she  tells 
the  Btcy  of  Nio^e. 


Those  who  have  studied  children  say  that  interest  in 
fairy  tales  culminates  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  is  succeed- 
ed by  interest  in  myth  and  legend.     Therefore  the 
fourth  year  is  properly  chosen  for  the  study  of  myths. 
13.  Mufic 

We  believe  our  present  methods  in  music  are  thoroly 
pedagogical,  and  that  music  as  a  school  study  is  justi- 
fied by  ita  culture  value,  [t  exerts  a  subtle  moral  influ- 
ence which  lias  a  decided  effect  upon  school  discipline. 

There  is,  however,  a  general  complaint  that  our  course 
demands  entirely  too  much  of  children  and  teachers. 
The  primary  course  is  particularly  burdensome,  and 
should  be  reduced  by  fifty  per  cent. 

14.  Manual  Training. 

Judging  by  the  replies  received,  we  believe  this  sub- 
ject has  stirred  the  teaching  body  more  profoundly  than 
any  other  in  the  curricnlum.  The  comments  are  more 
voluminous  and  more  vigorously  expressed  than  those 
accorded  to  any  other  study.  On  many  topios  some 
were  silent  altogether,  but  on  manual  training  every 
writer  had  something  to  say.  The  following  statements 
are  a  fair  sample  of  the  criticisms,  and  they  are  quoted 
without  approval  or  disapproval: 
Primary. 

(0)  "Omit  illustrative  drawing," 

(61  "Too  much  illustrative  drawing." 

(e)  "  Should  have  only  very  simple  lessons  in  color." 

(d)  "  Reduce  design  by  one-half." 

Grammar. 

(a)  "  Impossible  ! " 

(b)  "  Excellent  course.    Reduce  the  amount." 

(e)  "  Cut  out  all  brush  work.  Too  much  time  wasted 
on  collection  and  distribution  of  material." 

id)  "  Bring  workshop  down  thru  6A." 

[e)  "Contains  too  much." 

if)  "Too  much  time." 

(g)  "  Reduce  brush  and  color  work." 

(h)  Reduce  time,  and  drop  constructive  and  working 
drawings." 

(t)  "  Impossible!    Cut  course  snd  time." 

(t)  "Cut  time  and  give  principal  discretion.  '2c% 

Your  committee  ^lieve  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
manual  training  course  is  based  upon  sound  educational 
['finripleB.  itii'l  that  oor  work  in  this  sutjeet  compares 
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favorably  with  the  beat  that  is  produced  in  other  en- 
lightened communities.  We  would  not  wish  to  abolish 
it,  nor  do  we  criticise  the  quality  of  the  work  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

But  we  are  unanimous  and  emphatic  in  the  judgment 
that  the  quantity  of  work  demanded  and  the  minimum 
time  prtKrHbed  tor  it  are  both  excessive. 

We  must  also  state  our  conviction  that  it  is  mislead- 
ing and  inaccurate  to  make  *' Manual  Training"  a 
blanket  term  to  include  manual  training  proper  as  well 
as  those  exercises  which  are  more  usually  included  under 
art  education  and  drawing. 

15.  Recess. 

We  believe  that  the  morning  recess,  as  now  required 
by  the  By-Laws,  should  be  permisHble  and  not  obligatory 
in  grades  4A-7B.  Two  or  three  brief  periods  for  rest 
are  more  valuable  than  a  single  period  of  fifteen  minutes. 
^Moreover,  the  physical  culture  which  is  now  required 
during  the  recess  demands  as  much  attention  on  the 
part  of  children  as  the  studies;  hence  the  by-law  de- 
feats its  own  end,  since  there  is  no  rest  for  the  weary 
«ven  during  recess. 

16   Physical  Culture. 

The  committee  are  agreed  that,  while  our  present 
course  in  physical  training  affords  some  relief  for 
cramped  muscles,  it  is  hardly  vigorous  enough  for  boys. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

Joseph  S.  Taylor,  Principal,  P.  S.  19,  B,  D.,  Chairmaa. 
MAGNUS  Gross,  Ex-officto.  President,  Teachers*  Association. 
Edward  W.  Stitt,  Principal,  P.  S.  89. 
(Mrs.^  a.  B.  Boynb,  Principal  P.  S.  93,  P.  D. 
(Miss;  RuFiHA'A   Grboin,  Principal,  F.  S.  42,  P.  D. 
Hbnrt  H.  Plough,  Teacher,  P.  S.  10. 
Frank  M.  Rollins,  Peter  Cooper  H«gh  School. 
Beverly  A.  Smith,  Teacher,  P.  S.  81. 

LrUDWio  Bernstein,  President  German  Teachers*  Association. 

Committee  on  School  Work. 


The  Busy  World. 

The  announcement  of  the  laying  of  the  last  rail  on 
the  longest  railway  in  the  world  (connecting  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg  with  the  Pacific  ocean  at  Vladivo- 
fltok)  needed  the  accompanying  announcement  of  a  con- 
yention  with  China  consenting  to  Russian  dominion  in 
Manchuria.  The  hand  which  holds  the  locomotive 
throttle  on  the  Siberian  railway  will  outweigh  all  other 
foreign  influences  in  northern  China.  The  real  line 
will  1^  the  road  thru  Manchuria  and  the  real  term- 
inus Port  Arthur,  on  the  gulf  of  Pechili.  The  road 
which  is  now  finished  makes,  to  reach  Yladiyostok,  a 
detour  which  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  Intercolonial 
road  in  Canada.  It  is  even  thought  that  the  true  Hue 
will  some  time  strike  straight  through  Mongolia  from 
the  Baikal,  via  Urga  and  the  Gobi  desert,  to  Shanhaik- 
wan. 

Ermine  Now  in  Demand. 

SSfThe  supply  of  ermine  in  England  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  state  robes  that  must  be  worn  at  the  coronation 
next  June ;  120  skins  are  required  for  the  cape  and 
collar  worn  on  great  state  occasions.  The  price  of  very 
fine  skins  is  sometimes  as  high  as  $1.50  apiece,  but 
average  skins  are  sold  as  low  as  25  cents. 

The  Siberian  trappers  are  now  busy.  It  is  found 
mainly  south  of  the  Siberian  rdlroad  in  the  western  part 

of  Siberia. 

In  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  deep  under  snow, 
the  reddish  color  changes.  It  becomes  snow  white  ex- 
cept the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  always  jet  black.  .  In 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  only  members  of  the  royal  family 
were  permitted  to  wear  ermine,  but  it  has  long  been 
worn  by  ladies,  the  nobility,  and  also  by  judges  in  some 
coontriee. 

Nutritive  Values. 

Prof.  W.  0.  Atwater  discussed  this  subject  in  a  lec- 
ture citing,  the  case  of  a  man  who  earned  $6  per  week ; 
he  stated  that  the  articles  bought  for  food,  which  he 
eited  contained  only  four-fifths  of  the  nutriment  which 


the  family  needed.  If  they  had  bought  the  rightthinga 
they  could  have  lived  at  much  less  cost  and  been  in 
better  health  and  strength.  A  wrong  dietary  is  very 
hurtful,  more  so  than  the  use  of  alcohol,  this  latter  may 
be  useful  and  may  be  harmful;  physicians  have  prescribed 
it  in  past  years  far  too  much  ;  it  serves  mainly  as  fueL 
Instruction  in  proper  diet,  he  thought,  should  be  given  in 
the  schools. 

Spain  is  Moving. 

There  are  some  signs  of  progress  in  Spain,  among 
them  is  the  adoption  of  Greenwich  time  as  the  standard, 
taking  effect  January  1,  1902.  This  required  the  clocks 
of  Spain  to  be  set  ahead  14  minutes,  46  seconds.  (Boys, 
why  is  this!)  Heretofore  Spain  has  ignored  the  exist- 
ence of  any  time  but  that  of  Madrid. 

The  New  Star. 

The  outburst  of  the  star  in  Perseus  to  which  so  much 
attention  has  been  given  is  caused  by  the  collision  of 
two  cool  stars.  Lord  Kelvin  says  that  the  collision  of 
two  moons  like  ours  would  produce  a  tremendous  con- 
flagration. He  thinks  the  new  star  is  as  large  and  as 
bright  as  our  sun. 

Our  Christmas  Gifts. 

Three  transatlantic  steamers  that  left  New  York  for 
Europe  last  week  carried  $1,188,849.52  in  money  orders. 
These  are  largelv  Christmas  gifts  from  all  over  the 
United  States;  $656,000 goes  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, $216,000  to  Germany.  In  the  year,  more  than 
$12,000,000  has  been  sent  to  Europe  by  postal  order. 

The  Telephone  Business. 

The  Eleetrieal  Review^  in  its  current  issue,  contains  a 
study  of  the  present  telephone.  The  amount  invested 
in  the  telephone  industry  in  the  United  States  is  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars.  The  Bell  interests  have  an  in- 
vested capital  of  $320,000,000.  These  interests  opeiy 
ate  1,080,000  telephones,  handling  a  total  of  very  nearly 
two  billion  calls  a  year,  and  employ  88,000  people.  There 
are  2,278,717  telephones  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

An  Alphabet  for  all  Languages. 

Congressman  Francis  W.  Cushman  recently  introduced  a  bill 
directing  the  president  to  request  the  othei  nations  to  appoint 
a  number  of  their  most  distinguished  scholars  to  attend  an  in- 
ternational conference  at  Washington,  D.  C ,  Jan.1,1908,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  and  agreeing  upon  an  alphabet  of  printed 
characters  adapted  to  the  uses  of  all  languages.  The'  object 
of  this  proposed  conference  is  to  provide  a  universal  alphabet, 
so  devised  and  arranged  that  by  its  use  any  language  now  , 
spoken  may  be  represented  with  exact  nicety.  . 

At  present  a  large  number  of  alphabets  are  in  use,  differing 
so  widely  from  each  other  that  it  is  impossible  to  print  one 
language  correctly  with  the  alphabet  of  another.  As  each 
language  has  elementary  sounds  peculiar  to  itself  that  have 
no  representation  in  the  alphabets  of  any  other  no  one  can  be 
correctly  represented  in  writing,  nor  can  it  be  learned  from 
the  printed  text  except  by  use  of  its  own  alphibet.  Thus  a 
decided  advantage  will  be  gained  by  providing  an  alphabet 
that  is  common  to  all  languages,  and  with  which  any  one  may 
be  represented  correctly. 

By  this  effort  to  assemble  the  brightest  scholars  in  the 
world  it  is  hoped  the  following  objects  will  be  attained  : 

First,  an  alphabet  will  be  provided  for  international  com- 
munication and  to  aid  foreign  commerce. 

Second,  each  an  alphabet  will  facilitate  the  learning  of 
foreign  languages. 

Third,  it  will  simplify  the  learning  of  the  Bnglish  language 
of  foreign-bom  citizens  and  encourage  the  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish langaage  in  foreign  countries. 

Fourth,  it  will  establish  uniform  prommndations'  of  gee- 
graphic  names.  "^.^.-- 

Fifth,  it  will  provide  a  co-ordinate  orthogn^hyfor  theEng- 
lish  Tanguage  for  the  benefit  of  children  in  primary  schools. 

Sixth,  it  will  fix  a  high  and  perfect  orthographic  standard 
to  which  spelling  reforms  the  world  over  may  aspire.  This, 
it  is  believed,  will  in  the  course  of  time  bring  all  languages  to 
the  user  of  the  same  orthography. 

Officers  of  state  and  local  educational  societies  are  re- 
quested to  send  reports  of  meetfngs  and  elections  for  pub- 
lication In  THt  SCHOOL  JOURHAL. 
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A  Safe  and  Practical  Fire-Escape. 
Some  two  years  ago  (October  7, 1S9S)  Tbe  School  Journal 
gave  a  brief  description  and  an  iaeide  view  of  the  Kisker- 
BeDder  Fire-Escape.  Tbe  illDetration  ebowa  in  tbe  present 
number  abowe  tbe  same  Qie-escape  as  it  appears  from  tbe  ont- 
side.  Ab  is  erideot  from  llie  picture,  tbe  chnte  or  spiral  elide 
la  10  constracted  that  it  controls  the  speed  of  the  body  de- 
BoendiaK,  ihe  speed  being  no  greater  at  tbe  bottom  than  at 
the  beginni.g  of  the 
deecent  This  has  been 
demonstreted  by  hnn- 
dreds  of  teste,  more 
than  500,000  pt^ople 
having  made  trips  tbrn 
tnem  without  injnty 
or  even  discomfort. 
The  escape  is  a  spiral 
slideinclosed  in  asbeet 
steel  cylinder,  eii  feet 
in  diameter,  witb  a 
heavy  angle  iron  ring 
at  the  bottom  which 
rests  on  a  biick  fonn- 
dation  six  feet  eight 
inches  in  diameter  and 
two  feet  deep.  The 
spiral  slide  is  made  of 
soft  box  annealed  steel 
securely  and  smoothly 
rlvatedtothe  cjlindeie 
and  Buppoited  in  cen- 
ter by  an  iron  stand- 
pipe  three  inches  inside 
diameter.    Tbe  stand- 

Ei  i  p  e  extends  entire 
sngth  of  the  escape 
and  bae  brass  boee  con- 
nections at  iHittom  and 
top.  The  escape  is  con- 
nected with  the  build- 
ing by  iron  runways 
which  are  protected 
with  heavy  wire  rail- 
ings. All  doors  are 
made  in  paire  of  sbeet 
steel  well  braeed  with 
half  oval  iron.  The 
entrance  doors  have 
projecting  frames  so 
that  they  can  open  in- 
ward and  not  interfere 
witb  tbe  slide.  Tbeee 
doors  close  automalj- 
cally  to  prevent  tbe 
entrance  of  smoke  and 
heat.  The  exit  doors 
open  ontward.  A  very 
light  pressure  of  any 
object  eliding  against 
it  opens  an  automatic 
latch  on  tbe  doors.  The  slide  comes  within  eighteen  inches  of 
(he  ground.  Escaping  persons  get  op  as  if  rising  from  a  chair 
on  reaching  the  exit. 

A  sbeet  steel  roof  covers  the  escape  which  keepe  it  dry  and 
free  from  snow  and  ice.  The  entire  work  ia  mechanically  and 
iubfltantially  constructed  and  painted  witb  two  coats  of  best 
mineral  paint. 

Tbe  escape  is  set  l>etween  tbe  windows  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
ventilation  and  light. 

In  case  of  fire  in  a  tall  bnilding,  a  fireman's  laddei'may  be 
put  on  the  ootside  of  the  escape,  also  hose  connections  at 
each  of  the  floors,  and  pulley  with  endless  rope  for  hoisting 
hose.  This  will  save  mnch  valuable  time  ordinarily  lost  in 
carrying  hose  np  ladders. 

The  escape  is  used  on  many  school  buildings  in  varioos  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  including  forty  in  Lonisville,  Ky.  A 
olevsr  woman  principal  in  one  of  the  latter  schools  has  put 
the  escape  to  a  novel  use,  for  secnring  regular  attendance. 
Every  boy  or  girl  who  puts  in  his  or  her  appearance  in  good 


time  every  day  is  permitted  to  slide  down  the  fiie  escape  as  a 
reward.  Sevm  has  tLere  been  such  activity  in  ih«  ranks,  and 
it  is  amneiug  cu  see  the  eager  pupils  racing  to  school  in  order 
to  get  the  coveted  elide.  This  Is  a  simple  but  effectual  remedy 
for  tardiness,  and,  of  course,  ones  ita  introduction  to  a  woman'a 
ready  wit. 

Pipe  Covering  Tests. 

A  series  of  tests  in  covering  pipes,  of  great  interest  to  all 
interested  in  matters  relating  to  beating  of  buildinge.  was 
made  at  the  Manhattan  Railway  Power  house.  Seventy-fifth 
street  and  East  river.  New  York,  on  November  12.  Tbe  object 
of  the  tests  was  to  ascertain  tbe  efficiency  of  various  coverings 
in  preventing  radiation  of  heat  from  tbe  ontside  of  the  pipes, 
or  to  find  the  degree  to  which  the  covering  prevents  condensa- 
tion of  steam  in  the  interior  of  the  pipe. 

The  testmg  plant  employed  by  Hr.  George  E.  Banns,  the 
expert  en^JDeer  who  conducted  the  Manhattan  railway  tests, 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  coverings  desigted  to 
stand  the  highest  preesures  now  regularly  carried  by  modern 
power  plants,  and  the  otter  for  lower  pressures  such  as  have 
been  in  use  for  many  years  past.  The  siie  of  pipe  selected  for 
the  leading  teste  was  the  ordinary  standard  two-inch  steam 
pipe;  and  the  length  selected  was  100  feet  for  each  pipe.  That 
tbe  effect  of  siie  of  pipe  on  the  resolts  might  be  studied  and 
at  the  same  time  the  work  be  brought  into  line  with  tbe  prac- 
tice of  high  pressure  power  plants,  two  ten-each  pipes  each 
thirty-flve  feet  in  length  formed  a  part  of  the  apparaitu. 

Tbe  steam  was  first  supplied  to  a  central  point  on  one  of  the 
long  aides  of  a  rectangular  room,  about  130  feet  long  and 
twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  the  various  pipes  led  from  this 
point  outward  to  the  two  ends  of  the  room  and  thence  back  to 
points  near  tbe  center  where  the  varions  collecting  casks  and 
weighing  scales  were  located.  The  object  was  to  secure  and 
measure  the  water  formed  by  coidensation  of  tie  steam  in  the 
pipes.  Precanlions  had  to  be  taken  first  to  insure  a  eupply  of 
steam  to  the  pipes  free  from  water  at  the  start;  in  other 
words  (fry  (team ;  second,  suitable  iiclination  of  the  pipes  to 
insure  tbe  drainage  of  all  the  water  formed  by  coidensation  to 
the  drip-eods  ;  third,  the  thoro  venting  of  tbe  drip-ends  of  tbe 
pipes  to  prevent  tbe  collection  of  air  in  tbe  interior,  and  fourth, 
the  proper  collection  and  measurement  of  all  the  water  dis- 
charged. 

The  coverings  used  in  tbe  testa  were  bongbt  in  open  nar- 
liets,  and  were  samples  of  the  coverings  which  are  ordinarily 
BQpplied  by  tbe  varions  manofactorere  in  tbe  course  of  bnsi- 
ness. 

Tbe  teats  were  started  each  morning  for  several  days,  with 
pipes  empty  and  pipes  and  uoveriogs  cold.  A  period  of  one 
and  a  half  hours  usually  sufficed  to  heat  tbe  coverings,  and 
after  that  time  for  seven  to  eight  hours  nniform  conditions  as 
to  rate  of  condensation  prevailed.  At  the  end  of  the  day's 
run  the  steam  was  shut  off,  the  pressure  allowed  to  fall,  and 
just  before  the  pressure  reached  lero  tbe  water  remaining  in 
the  pipes  was  drained  into  pails.  All  tbe  water  resulting  from 
the  preliminary  heating  of  the  pipes  and  coverings,  and  the 
draining  of  the  apparatus  at  the  end,  was  collected  and 
weighed,  in  addition  to  that  condensed  during  the  peiiod  of 
normal  conditions.  Half- hourly  observations  were  made  of 
the  weight  on  each  scale,  so  that  the  condensation  due  to  tbe 
preliminary  heating  could  be  separately  determined,  and  the 
record  of  the  test  ascertained  for  any  smaller  period  desired 
than  the  whole  day's  run.  Tbe  lowest  rate  of  condensation  ob- 
tained on  any  of  the  two-inch  covericffs  of  the  smaller  section 
was  a  total  fortbeentirepipeof  13.46  lbs.  per  hour;  tbe  higheet 
15.14  lbs.  The  lowest  on  any  of  the  two-inch  coverings  of  tbe 
larger  section  was  10.47  lbs  per  hour;  the  highest  14.79  lbs. 
per  hour.  The  lowest  on  any  of  tbe  ten-incn  coverings  was 
10.67  lbs.  per  hour;  total  for  the  entire  pipe  and  the  highest 
15.93  lbs.  These  figures  apply  to  the  aveiage  rate  for  a  period 
of  seven  to  seven  and  ooe-half  hours'  continuoue  run. 

Now  the  special  valne  of  these  experiments  was  the  deter- 
mination as  to  what  pipe  coverings  are  most  economical  for 
use  in  steam-heated  buildings;  that  is.  with  what  coverings 
the  least  amount  of  beat  was  wasted  thru  radiation  and  con- 
densation. Tbe  best  results  from  tbe  varioua  tests  were  ob- 
tained with  tbe  coterings  manufactured  by  the  H.  W.  Johns 
Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  Tbe  best  witb  the  2-inch 
coverings,  80  lbs.  pressure,  was  Johns'  Asbestocel;  with  the 
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2-iiich  coveringa  I£0  lbs  pressure,  Johns'  Asbesto-f^ponge  Bair 
Felt;  10-iach  covaiinga.  Johns'  Asbesto-Sporge  Felted. 

Thia  certainlj  iipeaks  well  for  the  quality  of  tbe  Johns  cov- 
erings, and  is  worthy  ihe  attention  of  boards  of  education  and 
others  by  whom  problems  of  econanical  heating  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

PhotOKraphy  in  Schools. 

In  former  years  photograph;  has  been  ased  by  only  two 

clstses  of  people :  those  wno  have  taken  op  the  science  as  a 
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Fig.  I. — A  Geography  Class  la  ■  LoDdoti  Pnblfc  School. 

profession  and  means  of  a  livelibood,  and  those 
who  hive  need  the  camera  simply  as  a  pastime, 
fiecently,  however,  a  large  nnmber  of  people  who 
neither  desire  to  become  profeafiionals,  nor  have 
the  time  to  waste  over  a  hobby,  are  taking  np  . 
photography  because  they  realize  thbt  the;  can 
not  afford  to  do  withoat  it.  Prominent  among 
these  new  enthnsiaata  are  the  school  teachers  who 
find  doiaDs  of  ways  in  which  the;  can  use  the 
csmers  in  connection  with  their  work. 

The  camera  gives  niefnl  records  of  classes, 
drawings,  models,  games,  ezcnrsions,  etc.,  and 
above  all  it  yields  lantern  slides  to  illustrate  the 
incomplete  verbal  deecriptiond  of  the  geography 
and  history  lesaons.  With  the  camera's  aid  the 
teachers  can  show  the  little  onei  many  interest- 
ing aad  instructive  phases  of  the  animal,  mineral, 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  which  it  would  he  an  im- 
possibility to  describe  verbally,  or  in  a  manner 
that  they  conld  comprehend.  Another  feature  of 
the  oae  of  the  camera  io  connection  with  school 
work  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  photo- 
graphi  which  are  shown  by  permission  of  Messrs. 
B.  A  H.  T.  Antbon;  ft  Company,  New  York. 

F^gnre  1  shows  a  class  of  eight- year-olds  of  an 
Englifb  school  in  the  midst  of  a  geography  lesson. 


Tbe;  are  learning  the  definitions,  and  the  map  on  the  board 
has  been  drawn  by  the  boy  standing  atitsside.  FigureBshowe 
a  class  of  older  boya  in  the  same  school  having  a  blowpipe  lea- 
son  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  while  figure  3  illuBtratet  a  girls' 
dumb  bell  drill  in  another  school. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  photography  will  have  an 
important  place  among  the  sciences  of  tbe  future,  and  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  interested  io  educational 
work. 

Evaporation  Dishes. 

An  evaporating  dish  that  may  be  heated  to  any  desired  tem- 
perature without  cracking  or  breaking  is  almost  an  essential 
in  the  chemical  and  the  physical  Inborator;.  Richards  & 
Company,  Limited,  of  New  York,  announce  that  after  two 
years  of  experimenting  and  testing  they  have  succeeded  in 
perfecting  a  line  of  American-made  evaporating  dishes  equal 
in  qnality  to  the  best  imported  ware.  These  dishes  will  stand 
any  amonnt  of  heat  withoat  cracking,  and  they  will  not  absorb 
moistnie.  The  evaporating  dishes  are  modeled  after  these 
mannfactnred  by  the  Royal  Berlin  potteries. 
Stone  Fillers. 

The  National  Filter  Company,  15  East  14th  street,  N.  Y., 
announce  a  new  form  of  pressuie  filter  specially  constrncted 
for  school  use.  A  cylinder  of  natnral  atone  is  the  medinm 
used,  and  a  unique  method  of  cleaning  tbe  filter  without  o  e  n- 
ing  the  case  ia  provided.  All  the  Kansas  City  schools  nse 
natnral  stone  filters,  and  tbe;  are  meeting  with  very  general 
approval. 

Mlaerals  for  Schools. 

George  L.  English  A  Company,  mtneralogiste,  announce  that 
they  have  placed  on  sale  about  600  apeeimensof  minerals  from 
an  old  collection  recent!;  purchased.    These  include  a  larpe 
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number  of  unusually  fine  specimens,  such  aa 
zircon  crystals,  three  to  nesrlysiz  inches  long, 
also  twins,  crystals  loose  and  in  matrix,  from 
a  score  of  localities;  epidotes  f rom  the  Tyrol, 
■ingle  three-inch  eryetals  and  fine  groups; 
cnprite  crystals  up  to  an  inch,  and  fine  gronpe; 
several  old-time  French  sxinitee;  groups  and 
twins  of  various  feldspars,  calcites,  pyroxenes, 
etc.;  also  many  rare  species  of  exceptional 
merit  All  interested  in  mineralogy  are  invited 
to  call  at  their  rooms,  3  and  5  West  Eighteenth 
St.,  New  York. 

The  firm  of  A.  W.  Baker  ft  Company,  of 
279  Washington  street,  Boston,  i'  in  the  field 
for  the  mannfacture  uf  school  specialties  needed 
in  any  department  of  the  school  work.  '  The; 
make  a  full  line  of  blackboards  and  black- 
board appliances,  enlarged  kindergarten  cards, 
eoand  talks,  number  tables,  liquid  slating  and 
kindergarten  liquid  color.  They  are  aelliig 
agents  for  Mayhew's  primary  busy  work  and 
are  New  England  headquarters  of  Peckham, 
Little  &  Company  and  Potter,  Pntman  ft  Com- 
pany. 
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The  Educational  Trade  Field. 


The  Werner  School  Book  Company  has  assiiroed  an  import- 
ant position  in  the  publication  of  snpplementarj  reading  books 
for  schools.^  An  effort  has  been  made  to  discriminate  among 
the  man  J  kinds  of  reading  matter  which  ate*,  usually  offered 
as  supplementary  in  favor  of  that  which  stands  the  test  of 
special  adaptation  to  the  uses  required  of  this  class  of  bool^. 
The  "Four  Great  Americans"  series  has  drawn  from  Dr.  Winship 
the  following  comment:  In  them,  heroism,  patriotism,  genius, 
and  virtue  have  been  placed  upon  a  biographical  throne. 

St  is  said  that  the  Norwegian  press  associations  oppose  the 
proposed  iDternational  copyright  trenty  with  the  United  States 
on  the  ground  that  there  are  irreconcilable  differences  in  the 
copyright  laws  of  the  two  countries. 

Prizes  were  received  by  the  following  publishers  who  had 
exhibits  at  the  Pan-American  exhibition:  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany, a  gold  medal ;  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  a  silver 
medal;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  a  bronae  medal;  Young 
America  Publishing  Co.,  honorable  mention  for  a  supplemen- 
tary reader  on  "  Our  Teeth  :  How  to  Take  Care  of  them,"  by 
Dr.  Victor  C.  Bell. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  of  33  Union  Square,  New  York, 
made  an  elaborate  display  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  at  St.  Louis.  Their  representative  was 
Mr.  P.  B.  S.  Peters,  president  of  the  association  for  the 
state  of  Missouri.  Mr.  C.  A.  Pitman  states  that  his  firm  has 
accepted  the  Eastern  agency  for  the  Van  Sant  system  of 
touch  typewriting.  Over  one  hundred  thousand  sets  of  these 
charts  have  been  ^old  within  the  last  eighteen  months. 

The  C.  M.  Barnes  Company,  of  Chicago,  have  recently  pur- 
chased a  lot  of  second-hand  books.  They  have  bought  up  all 
the  books  formerly  used  by  the  State  of  Oregon,  which  have 
been  lately  replaced  by  others.  The  list  includes  readers, 
arithmetics,  geographies,  etc.  Tbe  lot  is  due  in  Chicago, 
January  1.  Very  probably  the  purchase  is  an  incident  in  the 
trip  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  they 
now  are,  and  where  they  expect  to  remain  until  spring 

Mr.  Graham,  formeriy  manager  of  the  Caxton  Company  of 
Chicago,  has  joined  Mr.  A.  W.Mumford  the  publisher  of  Birds 
and  dl  Nature.  The  company  will  make  a  specialty  of  books 
on  nature  subjects  for  school  and  popular  sale. 

The  publishers  of  the  "Rand-McNally  Geographical  Series," 
have  recently  revised  their  elementary  and  grammar  school 
geographies.  The  revision  of  both  books  has  been  made  by 
Prof.  Charles  Redway  Dryer,  head  of  the  geographical  de- 
partment in  the  Indiana  state  normal  school  at  Terre  Haute. 

The  Cosmos  pictures,  published  by  the  Cosmos  Pictures  Com- 
pany, 206  Broadway,  New  York,  are  meeting  with  remarkable 
success.  The  recent  exhibit  of  these  excellent  reproductions 
at  Teachers  college  was  admired  by  thousands  of  visitors. 
The  pictures  are  of  various  sixes,  and  they  cover  every  sub- 
ject capable  of  reproduction,  including  famous  art  works, 
cathedrals  and  other  famous  buildings,  and  portraits  and 
homes  of  famous  men  and  women.  The  pictures  are  very  fine, 
and  well  deserve  a  iilaoe  in  every  up-to-date  school-room, 
librarytaadhom^.  - 

...   William. Be verley  Harison  will  move  January  1,  from  his 
present  location  on  E^st  Twentieth  street,  to  more  convenient 
'  headquarters  next  door  to  the  Board  of  Education  building. 

'  Aat  ^alliance  has  been  formed  between  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company  and  the  Frank  Leslie  Publishing  House.  Mr. 
Frederic  L.  Colver,  president  of  the  Leslie  House,  and  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes,  president  of  the  Stokes  Company,  have,  it  is 
said,  each  purchased  stock  in  the  other's  company. 

The  Mexican  School  Furniture  Company  has  recently  been 
incorporated  under  tbe  laws  of  Ohio.  The  headquarters  will  be 
at  Sidney. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  at  Albany  for  the 
Anthony  and  Scovill  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500,- 
000.  The  corporation  combines  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Com- 
pany, the  Scovill  &  Adams  Company,  and  others.  The  incor- 
porators are:  R.  A.  Anthony,  William  T.  Wisner,  Clarence  B. 
Stansbury,  William  Edmund  Curtis,  F.  Kingsbury  Curtis,  Alex- 
ander C.  Lamoutte,  all  of  New  York  city;  Hugo  Eohlmann, 
and  Albert  W.  Putnam,  Frederick  A.  Anthony,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.;  James  F.  Chard,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  W.  L  Lincoln  Adams, 
Montclair,  N.  J.  The  company  will  manufacture  photographic 
apparatus  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  including  paper,  films,  and 
cameras. 

The  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle' has  adopted  for  the 


year  beginning  July  1, 1902.  "  Systematic  Methodology"  by 
Andrew  T.  Smith,  of  the  Mansfield  Peunsylvania  state  normal 
school,  published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.  The  Indiana 
is  perhaps  the  best  organized  reading  circle  in  the  country;  its 
elcellent  work  is  having  a  noticeable  effect  upon  the  standard 
of  teacbiilg  thruout  the  state. 

The  Man  Who  Canvasses. 

In  the  opinion  of  Bartlett  Brooks,  who  gives  his  views  on 
canvassing  io  a  recent  number  of  the  Boston  Tramcript,  no 
young  fellow  ever  sits  down  deliberately  of  his  own  accord  and 
says,  '*  Go  to,  I  will  become  a  canvasser."  There  must  be  a 
tempter  who  can  make  figures  lie  in  a  hypnotising  manner, 
while  he  molds  the  hopeful  young  fellow  in  his  hands.  Tbe 
tempter,  who  is  usually  called  a  general  agent,  assigns  terri- 
tory and  gives  instruction  in  the  gentle  art  of  selling  every- 
body something  that  nobody  wants. 

The  whole  basis  of  successful  canvassing,  Mr.  Brooks  sug- 
gests, is  psychological.  Everything  depends  on  influence,  per- 
sonality, suggestion.  Every  attempt  to  sell  a  man  some 
special  article  becomes  a  battle  in  which  his  will-power  and 
shrewdness  are  pitted  against  the  seller's  will  power  and 
shrewdness.  Instructors  recognize  this  mental  and  tempera- 
mental basis  very  thoroly. 

The  canvass  which  nearly  every  agent  is  taught  is  given 
under  four  main  heads:  the  description,  the  additional  reasons, 
the  answers  to  objections,  and  the  final  appeal.  The  practical 
workings  of  the  various  methods  are  often  verv  striking.  To 
quote  directly  from  Mr.  Brooks — who  apparently  speaks  with 
the  conviction  that  comes  from  personal  experience  : 

Sometimes  the  trout  rises  to  your  first  fly.  You  provoke  his 
curiosity,  spring  your*  article  on  him,  run  him  thru  a  rattling 
description,  giving  him  no  time  to  reflect,  daze  him  with  the 
brilliaocy  of  your  ideas,  and  sign  him  up  for  an  order  or  even 
two,  while  he  is  still  unconscious. 

This,  in  theory,  was  the  true  way  to  make  a  sale  and  I  have 
occasionally  gone  thru  the  whole  description,  signed  the  bsb 
for  an  order,  and  got  out  of  the  house  inside  five  minutes. 
But  usually  the  customer  delays,  hesitates,  or  seems  rather  in- 
different 

''Yes,"  he  says,  "  Tis  a  good  thing,  no  doubt,  but  I  guess  I 
don't  care  to  get  one  to-day." 

Then  is  tbe  time  for  the  additional  reasons. 

You  must  have  patience  with  a  man  like  that.  You  mast 
go  all  over  it  carefully  with  him  again,  picking  out  only  the 
parts  that  he  seemed  to  take  most  interest  in  when  you  first 
showed  it  up.  Thereupon  he  begins  to  argue  the  esse,  and 
brings  up  objections  to  the  machine  or  to  the  idea  of  his  buy- 
ing one.  When  ha  does  that  you  have  him  on  your  own 
ground.  '  You  know  more  objections  to  the  whole  affair  than 
any  one  man  can  readily  think  up,  and  you  know  a  clever 
answer  f6r  evtf y  one  of  them. 

Then  jou,  must  use  unerring  judgment.  With  some  men 
the  thing  to  do  how  is  to  stand,  with  ^our  order-book  ready, 
in  a  calm,  yet  expectant  attitude,  looking  him  in  the  eye  with 
a  cheerful  and  confident  expression.  With  others  your  only 
hope  is  to  plunge  into  the  final  appeal. 

The  final  appeal  is  always  a  last  resort,  a  sort  of  forlorn 
.  hope.  Once  launched  it  must  carry  all  before  it  or  else  your 
cause  is  losL  Nothing  remains  to  be  said,  even  by  the  stub* 
bomest  canvasser,  after  he  has  vainly  made  his  final  appeal. 
He  can  only  look  surprised  and  pained,  pause  eloquently,  and 
then  leave  with  a  threat  to  call  again  in  a  few  days,  thus  pre- 
tending that  the  question  still  remains  open. 

The  agent,  especially  the  young  agent,  is  thus  pretty  com- 
pletely at  the  customer's  mercy  altho,  luckily  for  him,  the  cus- 
tomer seldom  realizes  his  power.  Moreover,  he  finds  out,  early 
in  his  career,  that  he  is  thoroly  at  the  mercy  of  his  employers. 
They  assign  him  at  first  to  territory  that  has  already  been 
convassed  once  or  twice.  Or  else  they  put  him  in  some  little 
country  town  to  squeeze  a  few  unwilling  orders  out  of  a  hand- 
to  mouth  population.  Then,  out  of  the  many  failures  among 
their  men,  they  pick  out  those  who  have  done  well,  in  spite  of 
hard  conditions,  and  they  send  them  into  fields  where  it  will 
pay  the  company  to  have  them  work. 
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This  list  is  limited  to  books  that  have  been  received  since  December  7, 1901.    All  books  snitable  to  teachers  and  school  libraries 
have  been  classified  in  the  Book  Number. 


Title, 
GRAMMAR,  READING,  LITBRATURB. 

Seaside  and  Wayside 

Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies 

Hints  amd  H^lps  on  English  Grammar 

HISTORY. 

A  Short  History  of  England 
Stories  from  English  History 
Americans  Story  for  America's  Children 
The  Civil  War.  Vols.  I. -I I. 

SCIENCE. 

Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy 
Ten  Common  Trees 
The  Stars 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Topical  Discussion  of  Geography 
Around  the  World,  Book  III. 

PEDAGOGY. 

General  Outlines  of  Pedagogy 

Source  Book  of  the  History  of  Education 

Foundations  of  Education 

WRITING. 

Pritfting  and  Writing  Materials 

MUSIC. 

Children's  Singing  Games 

ARITHMETIC. 

Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic 

MODERN  LANGUAGE. 

Die  Brant  von  Messina 

Zaragueta 

A  Spanish  Anthology 

Deutsche  Sagen 

Die  Brant  von  Messina 

German  Reader 

Goethe's  Remeke  Fuchs 

Gluck  Auf 

Iromensee 

Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea 

L'Enf ant  dc  La  Lune 

Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon 

Der  Progress 

Daudet  Selected  Stories 

CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK,  PRAWING. 

Raphia  and  Reed  Weaving 
Linear  Drawing 


Author. 


J.  M.  Wright 
R.  K.Root 


Coman  and  Kendall 
Henry  Warren 
M.  L.  Pratt 
Burgess 

E.  L.  Richards 
Susan  Stokes 
Simon  Newcomb 

W.  C.  Doub 
Carroll 


R.  N.  Roark 
Paul  Monroe 
Levi  Seeley 

A.  M.  Smith 

Mari  R.  Hofer 

S,  W.  Baird 


Ed.  by  W.  H.  Carruth 
Geo.  £.  Howland 
J.  D.  M.  Ford 
Franciska  Geibler 
Palmer  and  Eldridge 
Themas  and  Hervey 
Holman 

MuUer  and  Wenckebach 
Ed.  by  Minckwitz 
Ed.  by  Buchheim 
Ed.  by  Edith  Healey 
Ed.  by  G.  Castegnier 
M.  B.  Lambert 
T.  A.  Jenkins 


E.  S.  Knapp 
J.C.  L.  Fish 


Price, 
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.40 
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•25 
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.85 

.50 


.30 
.50 


Publisher, 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Raub  &  Co. 

Macmilian  Co. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 


American  Book  Co. 

Ci  It  <t 

G.  P.-  Putnam's  Sons 

Macmilian  Co. 
Morse  Co. 


The  Macmilian  Co. 
Hinds  &  Noble 


Kindergarten  Magazine 


American  Book  Co. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

a  cc 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

«l  u  « 

K  it  « 

Ginn  &  Co. 

Oxford  Press 
American  Book  Co. 


ti 
<i 

»» 


t< 


it 
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Milton  Bradley  Co. 
J.  C.  L.  Fish 


Books  Under  Way. 


D.  C   Heath  &  Compasy. 

The  FoaDdations  of  the  Repnblic,*'  by  Mara  L.  Pratt. 
Stories  of  Birds  and  Beasts,"  by  President  David  Starr 
Jordan. 

"  Atwood's  Complete  Graded  Arithmetic,''  Sixth  grade. 

•'  A  Primer  of  Work  and  Play,"  by  Edith  Goodyear  Alger. 

"  Heyse's   Niels  Mit  Der  Offenen  Hand,"  by  Prof.  B.  S. 
Joyces. 

"  Verne's  Vingt  Mille  Lieaes  Sons  Les  Mers,"  with  notes  by 
C.  Fontaine. 

"  Renan*s  Sonvenirs  D*Enfance  Et  De  Jennesse,"  introduc- 
tion add  notes  by  Irving  Babbitt. 

*'  Die  Jonmalisten." 

•'  Maria  Stuart." 

"  Minna  Von  Barnhelm." 

Rand,  McVally  &  Company. 
'*  A  Grammar  School  History  of  the  United  States,"  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Mace. 
•'  A  Series  of  Arithmetics,"  by  David  Felmley. 
Four  Old  Greeks,"  by  Jennie  Hall. 
Classic  Myths,"  by  Mary  Catherine  Judd. 
Norse  Stories,"  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 
'  "  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

"  Rab  and  His  Friends  and  other  Dog  Stories,"  by  Dr.  John 
Brown.    Edited  by  C.  W.  French. 

•'The  Gold  Bug,"  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.    Edited  by  Theda 
Gildemeister. 

"  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  by  Charles  Dickens,  edited  by 
George  B.  Alton. 

''fing  of  the  Golden  River,"  by  John  Ruskin,  edited  by 
Katharine  Lee  Bates. 


« 


*'  The  Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer,"  by  Eulalia  Osgood  Grover. 
"  The  New  Century  Readers  by  Grades." 
"English  Composition,"  based  on  "Literary  Models,"  by 
Rose  M.  Eavana. 
"  The  Story  of  Achilles  and  Hector,"  by  Agnes  Cook  Gale. 
"  Eskimo  Stories,"  by  Mary  E.  Smith. 

Alniworth  &  Company. 

"Physiology  by  the  Laboratory  Method,"  by  William  J. 
Brinckley,  Ph.D. 

"  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry,"  by  Charles  A.  Hobbs. 

'•Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry/'  by  Charles  A. 
Hobbs. 

"Selected  Words  for  Spelling  and  Dictation,  by  C.  F. 
Moloney  and  William  M.  Giffin. 

"The  Common  Sense  Copy-Books,"  by  Joseph  V.  Witherbee. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

"  New  Tales  of  Old  Rome,"  by  Rudolph  Lanciani. 
"  Classical  and  Historical  Atlas." 

Henry  Holt  &  Company, 

"A  German  Reader  and  Theme  Book,"  by  Calvin  Thomas. 
Schiller's  "  Die  Braut  von  Messina,"  edited  by  A.  H.  Palmer. 
Goethe's  "Reineke  Fuchs,"  edited  by  Edna  B.  Holman. 
Ruskin's  "  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  edited  by  Robert  K.  Root. 


The  opening  of  the  new  year  sees  Mr.  Edgar  0.  Silver, 
president  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company, 
at  his  desk  after  several  weeks'  absence.  Mr  Silver  is  a  man 
whose  force  and  strong  personalty  are  felt  thruout  the  house 
of  which  he  stands  at  the  head  and  his  return  is  sure  to  give 
new  impulse  to  the  enterprises  contemplated  by  this  enter- 
prising firm. 
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Limitations  of  the  Teacher. 

Every  year  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  people's  dependence  upon  the  teacher  and  his  work 
is  increasing.  The  public  put  no  limits  to  the  results  of 
his  efforts,  but  the  teacher  himself  feels  that  there  are 
certain  bounds  beyond  which  he  cannot  pass.  Some- 
times these  are  to  be  found  in  the  community  where  he 
labors;  there  are  situations  where  no  mighty  work  can  be 
done.  But  the  great  opposing  force  is  in  the  teacher 
himself.  Some  have  no  skill  whatever  in  dealing  with 
human  clay;  they  are  not  soul-sculptors  and  never  can 
be.  There  are  those  whose  conception  of  teaching  is  so 
poor,  8omeaB,and  so  radically  wrong  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  produce  more  than  the  shabbiest  effects,  tho 
they  labor  with  all  their  might. 

A  number  of  teachers  were  in  the  power  house  of  one 
of  the  great  copper  mines  on  Lake  Superior  gazing  at 
an  enormous  wheel  on  whose  outer  rim  were  many  cogs; 
into  these  twelve  small  wheels  interlocked  with  similar 
cogs,  and  these  by  winding  up  cables  brought  copper  ore 
from  great  depths.  ''  How  this  resembles  the  teacher's 
work/'  said  one;  ''teaching  is  the  interlocking  of  a 
superior  upon  an  inferior  mind  setting  it  into  motion." 

There  is  a  great  truth  in  that  conception;  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  being  set  into  a  forward  movement  by 
nature  and  man;  both  are  provided  with  cogs  (so  to 
speak)  by  which  this  can  be  effected.  The  learning  of 
lessons  plays  an  important  part  in  this  movement,  and 
yet  thousands  learn  lessons  and  remain  the  same.  In- 
tellectual development  is  not  a  natural  result  of  learning; 
much  more  is  needed.  And  then  even  intellectual  de- 
velopment ia  not  a  comprehensive  enough  aim.  Yet  a 
large  percentage  of  those  who  enter  upon  school  work 
at  once  limit  themselves  and  their  opportunities  by 
regarding  lesson- hearing  as  a  sufficient  definition  of 
teaching;  they  resemble  convicts  who  work  with  a  ball 
and  chain. 

Teaching,  again,  is  much  a  matter  of  atmosphere. 
Children  busy  themselves  to  learn  that  Columbus  dis- 
covered America  in  1492,  because  they  think  the  teacher 
believes  this  to  be  worthy  of  learning,  not  because  they 
have  the  slightest  interest  in  the  fact.  They  believe 
what  the  teacher  tells  them,  and  as  a  result  they  may 
enter  on  a  higher  stage  of  believing  in  the  teacher  him- 
self. What  an  obstruction  this  means  to  their  progress! 
With  the  first  doubt  regarding  the  teacher,  the  interest  in 
Columbus'  doings  at  once  disappears. 

What  is  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  teacher?  That 
is  a  problem  the  pupil  sets  before  him  to  solve.  If  he 
thinks  the  teacher  lives  on  a  high  plane  of  thought  he 
tries  to  get  there;  if  he  thinks  he  lives  on  a  low  plane  he 
despises  him.  He  often  asks  himself — more  often  than 
adults  think — Why  does  the  teacher  want  me  to  learn 
this  lesson?  He  will  coastruct  some  sort  of  an  answer. 
He  observes  the  teacher  and  tries  to  interpret  all  he  sees. 
If  the  teacher  loves  to  learn,  the  boy  will  be  more  likely 
to  look  upon  learning  as  something  worth  loving;  if  the 
teacher  thinks  the  school  a  prison,  he  too  will  think  so. 

We  have  known  of  a  teacher  who  had  to  put  penalties 
on  pupils  who  came  too  early  and  to  ask  the  parents  to 
keep  their  children  at  home  as  late  as  possible  in  the 
morning.  A  pupil  in  after  years  wrote:  ''  I  cannot  tell 
why  it  was  but  I  remember  I  had  an  almost  feverish 
eagerness  to  be  there;  I  think  it  was  the  companionship 
of  others  who  were  in  the  same  state  of  mind."  Now 
such  a  teacher  could  not  but  achieve  unusual  things  with 
his  pupils;  they  were  anxious  to  be  in  his  hands  and 
allow  him  to  do  as  he  would.    Somehow  the  teacher 


should  strive  to  throw  off  all  incumbrances  and  run  Lis 
race  with  the  largest  possible  measure  of  freedom  and 
energy.  He  should  try  to  see  what  are  the  limitations 
that  are  imposed  on  him  and  remove  all  that  can  be. 
Especially  must  he  remove  those  that  tend  to  come  from 
the  performance  of  duty  over  and  over  again.  Insen- 
sibly he  falls  into  a  *'  rut"  if  he  is  not  ever  watchful,  and 
then  he  will  substract  one  half  from  his  influence.  There 
are  many  other  temptations  besetting  his  way,  and  the 
trials  that  will  try  to  drag  him  down  from  the  region  of 
high  purposes  are  numerous.  Let  the  teacher  bear  in  mind 
that  when  Jesus  had  set  himself  apart  to  the  work  of 
redeeming  mankind,  and  had  made  a  public  profession  of 
his  ideal  by  baptism  he  was  at  once  beset  with  tempta- 
tions. ''  Make  some  money,"  ''  strive  to  be  a  great  man  " 
were  whispered  in  his  ears,  but  he  adhered  to  his  origin- 
al purpose — of  uplifting  and  redeeming  humanity.  It 
must  be  so  with  the  teacher  everywhere  and  at  all  times; 
the  one  thing  for  him  to  put  before  him  is  the  solid  in- 
tellectual and  moral  good  of  his  pupils  as  the  sufficient 
reason  for  his  being  in  their  presence. 


Co-Education  in  Hifth  Schools. 

The  supposition  has  been  general  among  educators 
that  the  question  of  co-education  in  PhOadelphia  hjgh 
schools  was  long  since  closed  in  favor  of  the  negative. 
It  seems,  however,  from  Supt.  Edward  Brooks'  recent 
report  that  it  is  likely  to  come  up  for  discussion  in  the 
near  future.  In  fact  Dr.  Brooks  earnestly  advocates 
the  application  of  the  co-educational  principle,  not  for 
the  two  high  schools  in  existence  now,  but  for  the  terri- 
torial high  schools  which  must  soon  be  started. 

In  commenting  upon  his  opinions  in  this  regard  Dr. 
Brooks  said : 

"  We  need  one  or  more  high  schools  that  can  be  attended 
without  sacrifice  of  time  asd  money  and  so  located  as  to  be 
easily  accessible  to  pupils  residing  in  the  several  localities 
selected.  The  necessity  of  these  so-called  territorial  high 
schools  is  now  being  generally  recogDised,  but  their  establish- 
ment is  a  problem  not  so  simple  as  it  may  a*t  first  seem.  More 
high  schools  are  needed  for  both  boys  and  girls  and  this  pre- 
sents the  questioB  of  the  uniting  or  separating  of  the  sexes. 
Shall  we  put  np  two  distinct  buildings  with  two  distinct  prin- 
cipals and  faculties,  thus  doubling  the  expense,  or  shall  we 
erect  one  building  in  which  the  boys  and  girls  shall  be  educated 
together,  with  one  principal  and  faculty  for  such  a  school? 

"  I  realise  that  I  am  touching  upon  a  mooted  question  when 
I  advocate  co-education  in  our  high  schools.  The  system  is  a 
natural  one,  and  when  properly  cond acted  is  found  to  be  con- 
ducive to  good  discipline  and  a  high  standard  of  moral  thought 
and  feeling.  While  I  believe  it  is  in  accordance  with  a  true 
theory  of  education,  I  advocate  it  in  respect  to  our  new  high 
schools  on  the  ground  of  economy  and  convenience.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  needless  and  unpiurdonable  waste  of  money  to 
doable  the  expense  in  providing  facilities  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  city  on  account  of  an  old  prejudice, 
now  rapidly  passing  away,  against  the  education  of  boys  and 
girls  together  in  the  school  as  in  the  family. 

*'I  believe  if  such  a  school  could  be  opened  as  an  experiment, 
with  a  suitable  man  as  principal,  it  would  be  a  great  success, 
and  demonstrate  beyond  question  the  correctness  of  the  system 
of  co-edacation  in  these  new  high  schools." 


Christmas  Prizes  for  Professor  North. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Prof.  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton 
college,  resigned  his  position  as  professor  of  Greek 
after  fifty-seven  years  of  service.  A  graduate  of  the 
college  read  the  news  of  the  resignation  in  the  paper 
and  a  happy  thought  came  to  him  which  he  forthwith 
proceeded  to  carry  out.  The  following  circular  wa^ 
sent  to  all  the  graduates  within  reach  : 

Fellow  Alumnus— It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  a 
graceful  thing  to  remember  '*  Old  Greek  **  with  a  greeting  on 
Christmas  morning..  Won't  you  join  this  greeting?  Take  a 
moment,  right  now,  then  you  won*t  forget  it.  Write  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  year  business  card  will  do,  if  no  more  appro- 
priate sentiment  occurs,  the  two  words,  **  Merry  Christmap," 
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tor  nuDT  ram  preiident  oC  lbs  StftW  ._ ..  —  . 

Minn., hMrealBQsd  hit poeitioQ.    Ha  mllierToouttha 
pr«a«lit  term,  whieb  endi  in  Jnne. 

tiga  jonr  n&me  sod  clsiB  in  college  and  date  it  Deo.  26.  Place 
ID  the  encloud  envelope  and  mail  it  at  once.  Dr.  Strjker  has 
agreed  to  receire,  keep  onopened  all  of  these  letters,  and  hand 
them  all  together  to  Professor  North  on  Cbristmas  morning. 
Let's  throw  a  little  snnshiQe  across  the  path  of  the  old  man 
"  half  way  up  the  hill "  jast  for  Chriatmsa. 

There  were  nearly  seven  hundred  of  the  ChristmBB 
letters,  and  beautiful  letters  some  of  them  were,  too. 
Etibn  Root,  of  '64,  secretary  of  war,  wrote  :  "  I  wish 
yoQ  a  merry  Ghri^tmaH  and  lonfc  years  of  happy  rest 
from  wind  and  wave  and  oar."  W.  H.  H.  Miller  of  '62, 
sometime  attorney  general,  took  his  son  in  as  partner  in 
the  letter- writiofT.  They  wrote  :  "In  the  words  learned 
at  your  knee,  "  May  the  Rods  voucbeafe  thee  all  the 
bleaaings  thou  canst  wisbl"  Rev.  Frank  G.  Weeks  of 
'79  wrote  his  letter  in  Greek  and  on  parchment. 

President  Stryker  took  the  letters  to  Dr.  North 
Christmas  morning.  With  them  he  carried  aCbristaas 
greeting  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
also  an  armful  of  roeee,  the  product  of  another  circular 
to  graduates.  Dr.  North  was  almost  overpowered,  but 
this  was  the  happiest  Christmas  of  his  life. 


The  School  Jodrnal  learns  with  regret  that  Prin. 
Edgar  R.  Brown,  of  the  Camden  street  school,  Newark, 
has  resigned  hie  position  and  entered  a  new  field  of  la- 
bot.  Newark  loses  in  him  a  school  man  of  high  educa- 
tional ideals  and  marked  ability  in  translating  worthy 
ideas  into  practice.  As  a  principal  he  showed  splendid 
executive  qualities  and  skill  in  organization.  His  school 
was  among  the  best  in  the  city,  and  a  visit  revealed  ear- 
nest purpose  as  well  as  resourceful  ingenuity  in  all  de- 
partments. It  is  too  bad  that  a  man  of  this  caliber 
trithdrawB  from  the  educational  field. 

Reports  of  a  number  of  recent  educational  meetings 
will  appear  in  succeeding  numbers  of  the  present  month. 


Educational  Meeiiogs. 

Feb  35-37. — Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  B.  A., 
at  ChlMgo.  State  Svpt.  G.  R.  Glenn,  of  Oeorgia,  presl- 
teat ;   Snpt.  J.  W.  Dietrich,  Colorado  Springs,  secretary. 

Feb.  35-37. — AsiocUtlon  of  American  nnlversltles,  Cbl- 
cat*!  I^tb  Low,  president. 

July  7-11,  1903.-  National  Zdncational  Association  at 
MlaaaapoUa,   Wna.    Irwla  Sbtpard,    secriuiy,  Wlaois, 


County  Conventions  of  School  Boards. 

New  Jersey  has  a  nnique  institution  that  is  proving  of 
great  good  to  the  schools  of  the  localities  most  directly 
concerned.  It  is  the  semi>annnal  gathering  of  the  va- 
rious school  boards  of  a  connty  for  compariscn  of  notes 
of  educational  progress,  for  discussion  and  sociability. 
The  idea  originated  with  Supt.  H.  Brewster  WiDis,  of 
Middlesex  county,  well-known  as  the  father  of  the  move- 
ment that  has  established  the  raising  of  the  stars  and 
stripes  over  every  public  school  in  the  land,  during 
sessions. 

The  recent  meeting  of  thfl  boards  of  his  county 
afforded  a  good  illustration  of  the  great  value  of  the 
institution  to  the  schools.  A  dinner  was  arranged  at  a 
New  Brunswick  hotel.  Every  school  board  had  its  own 
table,  appropriately  decorated.  The  participants  were 
80  placed  as  to  face  the  table  occupied  by  the  guests  of 
honor  and  presided  over  by  the  county  superintendent. 
Among  the  guests  was  Congressman  Benjamin  F. 
Howell.  There  was  some  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 
After  dinner  every  school  board  reported  concerning 
local  conditions  and  progress.  The  editor  of  The  School 
Journal  was  asked  to  address  the  convention,  and  he 
presented  the  importance  and  economy  of  expert  super- 
vision of  the  schools.  A  plan  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Willis  for  bringing  about  a  greater  uniformity  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  boards  of  the  connty.  As 
this  report  will  be  of  general  interest  it  is  given  below 
in  full.  The  county  school  board  convention  is  cer- 
tainly productive  of  great  good,  and  Superintendent 
Willis  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  friends  of  public 
education  for  the  inauguration  and  development  of  the 
idea. 

Untform  Rules  and  Regulatloos  for   tbe   Goveni- 

ment  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 

Middlesex  County. 

Matingi. 

1.  The  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Edneation  shall  be  aaaaal, 
monthly,  and  special. 

2.  The  asnnal  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
heTd  on  the  Tnesday  evening  in  Uarch,  at  8  o'clock,  immedi- 
ately following  the  annual  district  school  meeting,  la  a 
place  previously  selected  by  the  board.  At  this 
meeting  the  board  shall  organise  for  the  year  by  the 
election  of  a  president,  and  a  district  clerk.  The  meeting 
shall  be  called  by  the  district  clerk,  who  shsll  call  the 
meeting  to  order  and  keep  the  chair  nntil  a  president  is  elect- 
ed. He  shall  read  the  minntes  of  the  last  annual  district 
school  meeting  and  the  result  of  the  electian  for  members, 
which  shall  be  the  certificate  of  election  of  the  new  members 
the  board. 

3.  The  term  of  office  of  the  district  clerk  shall  begin  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  education  and  shsll  coatinna 
until  after  the  orgaaiiation  of  the  successful  annnal  meet- 
ing of  said  board. 

4.  Hereaft«r,a  new  member  shall  not  be  allowed  to  acton  said 
board,  unless  he  or  she  rhsll  be  above  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years  snd  has  been  a  resident  of  thedietrict  for  at  least  three 
jeari,  immediately  preceding  his  or  her  election,  and  can  r«ad 
and  write.  Said  new  members  shall  be  sworn  in  by  a  jastlee 
of  tbe  peace,  notary  public,  master  in  chancery,  or  clerk  in  the 
mDnicipalit7;eaid  oath  to  be  in  writing  and  stalinc  that  mem- 
bers possesses  the  required  legal  qnaiificatioDS. 

5.  At  the  annual  board  meeting  the  district  clerk  shsll 
pressnt  all  the  books  and  papers  in  his  possession  belongiag 
to  the  district  and  shall  deliver  them  to  his  snccessor  in  Met. 
The  board  shall  therenpon  order  the  payment  of  the  Isit 
month's  salary  due  the  district  clerk. 

6.  The  board  shall  hold  monthly  meetings,  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  the  dates  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by  resolutiei 
at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year. 

7.  Special  board  meetings  may  be  called  by  order  of  the 
president,  or  npon  the  written  request  of  three  members  of  the 
board.  !!pecia]  district  school  meetings  may  be  called  as  pr»- 
vided  b;  law. 

8.  The  objects  of  a  special  board  meeting,  or  a  special  dis- 
trict meeting  most  be  carefully  stated  in  the  notice  and  ouIt 
snch  objects  shall  be  considered  at  said  meeting.    The  clerk 
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shall  notify  members  of  each  meeting,  in  writing,  at  least  two 
days  in  adTaoce. 

9.  Eyery  member  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  shall 
▼ote  upon  all  the  propositions  that  come  before  it,  unless  ex- 
cosed  by  a  majority  of  the  board. 

10.  A  migority  of  the  whole  board  shall  constitate  a 
quorum  at  all  times,  but  a  smaller  number  may  meet  and 
adjourn  to  another  date  than  agreed  upon. 

11.  The  board  must  meet  at  least  once  in  two  months 
during  the  school  year  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Any 
member  failing  to  attend  three  consecutiye  monthly  meetings 
of  the  board,  after  being  duly  notified,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
vacated  his  office,  and,  unless  excused  by  the  board,  said  board 
may  at  once  elect  his  successor  to  serve  until  the  next  annual 
school  election. 

12.  Committees  of  the  Board  of  of  Education  shall  be  an- 
nually appointed  by  the  president,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided, at  the  monthly  meeting  held  in  April,  and  the  old 
committees  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  new  committees 
are  appointed. 

13.  Committees  of  the  boards  will  be  as  follows  : 

• 

Rules  and  regulations. 

Supplies. 

Teachers  and  school  visitations. 

Building*  and  grounds. 

Truancy  and  absentees. 

Finance  and  auditing. 

14.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  the  order  of  busi- 
ness shall  be  as  follows : 

Calling  meeting  to  order. 
Calling  roll  and  noting  members  present. 
Reading  and  approving  minutes  of  preWous  meeting  or  meet- 
ings. 
Report  of  committee  on  rules  and  regulations. 
Report  of  committee  on  teaehers  and  school  visitatltni. 
Report  of  eommittee  on  buildings  and  grounds. 
Report  of  committee  on  truancy  and  aosentees. 
Report  of  finance  and  auditing  committee. 
Report  of  special  committees. 
Unfinished  business. 
New  business. 
Hearing*. 
Payment  of  bills. 
Resolutions. 
Adjournment. 

15.  The  committee  on  rules  apd  regulations  shall  submit 
all  rules,  regulations  or  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
principals,  teachers,  janitors  and  schools  of  their  district, 
after  consultation  with  the  supervising  principal,  (if  any). 

The  committee  on  suppllies  shall  purchase,  on  order  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  all  supplies  of  whatever  kind,  needed  for 
the  building,  grounds,  or  school  rooms  unless  the  board  dele- 
gates this  power  to  the  district  clerk. 

17.  The  committee  on  teachers  and  school  visitation  shall 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  of  the 
principals  and  teachers  and  keep  a  list  of  their  certificates, 
visit  the  school  rooms  and  report  to  the  board  their  recom- 
mendations. 

18.  The  finance  and  auditing  committee  should  prepare  the 
annual  budget  and  expenses  to  be  inserted  in  the  call  for  the 
annual  district  meeting,  subject  however,  to  the  approval  of 
the  board;  shall  advise  when  and  where  to  borrow  money, 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  report  to'  the  coun^ 
superintendent  of  schools,  audit  the  books  of  the  district  clerk, 
examine  the  account  of  the  custodian  of  school  funds  and  see 
that  all  bills  are  audited  before  they  are  presented  to  the 
board  for  payment. 

19.  The  committee  on  truancy  and  absentees  shall  require 
and  receive  monthly  records  of  the  attendance  of  pupils  from 
the  supervising  principals  and  recommend  the  necessary 
measures  to  compel  attendance. 

20.  The  board  shall  provide  a  janitor  for  each  school  build- 
ing, whose  salary  shall  not  be  paid  until  the  principal  or  teacher 
shall  certify  to  the  supervising  principal  or  to  the  board  that 
the  work  has  been  satisfactorily  donef 

21.  The  board  shall  cause  the  school  buildings  of  the 
district  to  be  scrubbed  and  cleaned  at  least  once  each  year, 
and  more  frequently  if  possible. 

22.  The  salaries  of  supervising  principals,  teachers,  and 
janitors,  shall  be  paid  monthly. 

Duties  of  Superviilnj  Principal,  Under  the  law. 

28.  To  prepare  for  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
suitable  uniform  rules  and  reeulations  for  the  control  of  the 
conduct  of  pupils  and  defining  the  general  duties  and  require- 
ments of  teachers;  also  to  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  the 
same. 

To  require  compliance  with  the  school  law,  keeping  of 
school  registers  according  to  the  instruction  of  the  state 


department,  adherance  to  the  uniform  county  course  of  study 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  give  aid  to  the  county 
superintendent  by  written  reports,  conferences  and  otherwise, 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  educational  measures,  and  general 
school  policy  of  the  state  and  county. 

To  make  such  frequent  inspection  of  the  daily  werk  of  the 
schools,  and  the  condition  of  school  properties  as  will  enable 
him  to  keep  the  school  abreast  with  the  county  standards  of 
yearly  work  and  to  render  monthly  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Education  relative  to  the  same. 

To  secure,  as  nearly  as  possible,  without  house  to  house 
canvass,  a  school  census  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  consisting  of  the  name  and  age  of  the  pupil  and 
the  name  and  post-ofllce  address  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

To  ascertain,  monthly,  how  many  children  are  enrolled  in  the 
schools  of  the  district,  report  the  names  of  pupils  not  attend- 
ing school,  as  nearly  as  possible;  the  names  of  pupils  attend- 
ing school  who  have  not  been  vaccinated,  and  the  names  of 
pupils,  ill  or  well,  quarantined  by  the  order  of  the  board  of 
health. 

To  keep  a  list  of  text-books  furnished  to  each  school,  report 
the  condition  of  said  books  from  time  to  time,  and  keep  a 
record  of  ail  school  supplies  generally,  for  the  information  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

24  That  each  Board  of  Education  may  pass  such  additional 
rules  and  regulations,  as  it  deems  necessary,  provided  said 
rules  and  regulations  do  not  confiict  with  the  above. 


The  Outlook  from  the  Publishers'  Standpoint. 

Mr.  John  Lane,  of  the  Bodley  Head,  London,  has  been  spend- 
ing some  time  in  this  country.  In  the  New  York  Journal,  of 
recent  date,  he  says: 

"As  a  publisher  whose  aim  it  is  to  keep  touch  upon  the  lit- 
erary pulse  common  to  New  York  and  London,  and  whose  en- 
deavor it  is  to  meet  the  requirements  of  interests  vibrating 
along  the  current  lines  of  thought  on  both  sides,  this  season 
markjB  a  period  in  business  annals  which  is  of  acute  signifi- 
cance. 

"First,  the  reading  public  is  demanding  in  fiction  the  tell- 
ing, the  clever,  the  suggestive. 

Secondly,  the  public  is  demanding  more  than  ever  the  good, 
and  the  healthy  in  literature.  We  note  this  in  the  unprece- 
dented call  for  nature  books— books  of  gardening,  animal  life, 
outdoor  pursuits— breathing,  health,  mental  and  physical. 

"Thirdly,  the  reading  public  decides  that  in  art,  as  in  science, 
only  the  really  inspired,  the  spontaneously  convinced,  shall  be 
accepted.  .  .  Incidentally  I  may  here  record  a  return  to  a 
proper  appreciation  for  the  'fitness  of  exterrals,'the  bookmak- 
er's craft.  Binding  and  cover  design,  title-page  and  type, 
paper  and  page,  all  these  things  must  now-a-days  be  fitted  to 
harmonize  with  the  style  and  subject  of  the  book. 

"  Lastly,  the  tide  has  begun  to  turn  from  the  sickly  senti- 
mental of  the  characteristic  fin  de  siede  novel,  and  has  set  for 
the  wholesome  work  of  Anthony  Trollope,  Thomas  Love  Pea- 
cock, George  Borrow,  Jane  Austen^Maria  Ed^reworth — aye— in 
the  more  caustic  tastes  of  cynicism  and!  satire,  even  to 
Swift  and  Sterne.'' 


A  visitor  to  a  school  in  Louisville,  Ey.,  remarked  that  the 
pencils  in  use  were  those  made  by  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 
Company,  "  the  same  as  in  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  other  cities." 
The  universality  of  the  use  of  these  pencils  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  America  is  one  of  the  educational  facts  of 
the  day.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  excellence  of  the 
graphite  and  the  skill  with  which  it  is  manipulated  ;  another 
reason  is  the  recognition  of  the  vastneps  of  the  educational 
field.  There  are  fifteen  millions  of  children  in  the  schools  and 
each  will  use  a  pencil  up  in  a  month.  The  great  variety  of 
the  pencils  made  by  the  Dixon  Company  is  remarkable  ;  for 
drawing,  writing,  for  ofi&ce,  express  and  lumber  work.  Plain 
and  elegant,  they  meet  all  needs,  times,  and  places. 


The  H.  W.  Johns  Manufacturing  Company  has  recently 
placed  on  the  market  a  packing  to  be  used  for  plungers  and 
rods  of  pumps  which  deliver  water  at  a  temperature  above 
180°  F.  From  the  numerous  tests  it  would  •  seem  that  this 
packing  will  last  several  times  as  long  as  any  other  subjected 
to  the  same  conditions.  The  Kearsarge-Asbesto-Metalic  pack- 
ings, manufactured  by  this  firm,  are  meeting  with  steadily  in- 
creasing favor,  and  the  success  of  the  entire  line  of  packings 
for  hifib  rresFure  and  high  speed  engines  offered  by  this  com- 
pany 19  a  good  guarantee  of  the  value  of  any  new  packing 
they  may  p'ace  on  the  market. 
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School  Law:  Recent  Decisions. 

Compiled  b^  R.  D.  Fisbek. 
Free  Ttxt-Bookt  In  IIHiMrii. 

In  the  absence  of  a  oonatitational  proviaioa,  or  of  a  statute 
.  giving  anthoritj,  no  bo^  of  education  in  Illinoia  can  expend 
money  to  boy  books  to  present  to  chiMren,  dot  can  free  text- 
books be  furniahed.  A  board  has  no  legal  right  to  expend 
money  to  boy  a  book  and  then  loan  it  to  a  child.  Special  legis- 
lation ia  required  to  give  a  board  of  education  anthority  to 
famish  free  text  boohB.  Kill  vi.  Harris,  Pres.  Chicago  school 
board.  Cook  connty  CO.,  November  23, 1901. 
Miwc  CKarb, 

Action  was  recently  brooght  by  the  Meyei  Publishing 
Company  against  White  River  township,  Indiana,  to  recover 
the  valne  of  some  music  charts  bongbt  for  nse  in  the  schools. 
Decision  was  rendered  adversely  to  the  Meyer  company,  on 
the  groand  that  since  music  is  not  one  of  the  brsDohes  of 
etody  required  to  ba  taught  in  the  public  schools  the  township 
trustee  bad  no  authority  to  buy  the  charts.  The  decision,  was, 
bowever,  reversed  by  the  appellate  courts,  which  held  that  the 
statute  (.see  449,  R.  8.  1881)  in  addition  to  naming  branches 
to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  provides  for  teaching 
"such  other  branches  of  learning  .  .  .  as  the  advance- 
ment of  pupils  may  require  and  the  trustees  from  time  to 
time  direct."  The  local  school  authorities  have  thus  the  right 
to  prescribe  that  music  shall  be  taught,  and  to  purchase 
charts  for  use  in  teaching  it.  The  court  held  also  that  the 
necessity  for  teaching  "  such  other  branches  of  learning"  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  trustee. 

In  the  particular  case  under  consideration,  the  fact  that 
the  trustee  purchased  the  charts  for  use  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  township  where  they  still  remain  and  where  they  have 
BTer  since  been  used  by  the  pupils,  is  equivalent  to  a  state- 
Bant  that  the  trostee  directed  that  music  be  taught.  The 
township  is  therefore  liable  for  the  value  of  the  charts.  (In- 
diana Appellate  court,  December,  1901. 

EUjlblUty  to  District  Board*. 

The  statptss  of  Ohio  provide  that  no  member  of  a  city  coun- 
cil ahall  be  eligible  to  any  other  office  or  to  a  position  on  any 
board  appoint^  by  or  under  the  power  of  sneb  council.  This 
does  not,  however,  prevent  a  member  of  the  city  connci)  from 
acting  as  a  member  of  a  schoq}  board  in  a  special  district  of 
which  the  city  is  a  part.  State  vt.  Kinney,  20  Ohio]  Cir.  Ct. 
R,826. 

Compensation  of  SecrcUry  of  School  Board. 

When  the  secretary  of  a  school  board  is  paid  a  salary  for 

his  aerrioefl,  he  cannot  claim  oompansation  for  extra  serrioes 

rendered  to  the  school  district  outside  of  his  duties  as  seore- 

tuy.    Black  n.  School  Dist.  etc.  14  Tork  Leg.  Bee.  88. 

SdwoLhoiHe  Ownenhlp. 

A  judgment  declaring  Uaomee  school  township,  Indiana,  to 
be  the  owner  of  tJie  aohool  building  in  the  town  at  Shirley  and 
ontttled  to  control  of  it  was  affirmed  a  short  time  sinco  by  the 
Bupreme  court.  When  the  town  of  Shirley  was  incorpomted 
the  township  was  still  in  debt  to  the  extent  cf  $1,100  for  the 
eipense  of  boilding  the  ecbool-hooee,  and  the  trustee  da- 
mnnded  that  this  debt  shonld  be  paid  or  assumed  by  the  town 
before  the  building  was  surrendered  by  the  township.  The 
town  ref  osed  to  agree  to  this  but  employed  a  teacher  and  took 
posaesaion  of  the  school-bouse,  barring  out  the  teacher  ap- 
pointed by  the  townahip  tnistee.  The  latter  obtained  an  in- 
jnnctionforhiddiag  the  town  officers  and  their  teacher  to  inter- 
fere with  the  school  as  conducted  by  authority  of  the  township 
the  same  as  it  had  been  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town. 
The  supreme  court  sustains  the  injunction. 

Power  of  County  Supcrtntendcnt, 

The  statute  of  Colorado  (sec.  3,^)  imposes  on  connty  su- 
parintondents  the  duty  of  general  supervision  of  the  school 
ayatem  within  their  respactive  coanties  and  makes  it  their  duty 
to  see  that  all  provisions  of  the  general  school  law  ore  observed 
by  teachers  and  school  officers.  In  the  case  of  Catlin  vs. 
CHiriatie,  the  supreme  court  holds  that  the  county  snperin- 
tuideat  of  schools  has  the  legal  right  to  restrain  a  board  of 
school  directors  from  employing  a  person  not  possessed  of  a 
certificate  to  teach.  Public  officers,  the  court  maintains,  have 
implied  authority  to  sue  commensurate  with  their  public  trusts 
and  duties,  if  not  expressly  prohibited  by  statute  from  doing 
so.    (aec.  63  Pac  328.) 

Computiory  Education  Law  Valid. 

The  snpmne  court  of  Indiana  holds  that  the  compulsory 
•dncation  law  is  valid.  The  question  of  vatidit;  arose  in  the 
«aB*  of  the  state  of  Indiana  vi,  Bailey.    A  Judgment  quashing 


Pres.  Edwin  A.  AtdermaD,  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans, 

who  Is  one  of  th*  most  emlDeot  •dnc^tional  lesderi 

In  the  SODtk. 


the  affidavit  by  which  Bailey  was  chareed  with  rofasiog  to 
send  his  little  girl  to  school,  and  so  riolating  the  law,  was 
appealed.  Judge  Dowling,  who  wrote  the  opinion  sustaining 
the  law,  said : 

The  natural  rights  of  a  parent  to  the  custody  and  control  of 
his  bf  ant  child  are  subordinate  to  the  power  of  the  state,  and 
may  be  restricted  and  regulated  by  municipal  laws.  One  of 
the  most  impartant  natural  dnties  of  the  parent  is  his  obliga- 
tion to  educate  bis  chUd,  and  this  duty  he  owes  not  to  the 
child  only,  but  to  the  commonwealth.  If  he  neglects  to  per- 
form it  or  wilfully  refuses  to  do  so  he  ma;  be  coerced  by  law 
to  execute  snoh  civil  obligation.  The  welfare  of  the  child, 
and  the  best  interest  of  society  require  that  the  state  shall 
exert  its  sovsreign  anthority  to  secure  to  the  child  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  an  education. 

Statutes  make  it  compolaory  upon  the  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person  having  the  custody  and  control  of  children  to 
aend  them  to  public  or  private  schools  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  daring  certain  years  of  the  life  of  the  child  have  not 
only  been  upheld  as  strictly  within  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  legislature,  but  have  generally  been  regarded  as  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  express  purpose  of  the  oonstitutionitself. 
To  carry  oat  the  enlightened  and  comprehensive  systan  of 
edaostion  enjoined  by  the  constitution  of  this  state  a  vast 
fund,  dedicated  exclusively  to  this  purpoes  has  been  set  apart 
Ravennes  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  annually  are  distributed 
among  the  school  corporations  of  the  state.  No  parent  can  ba 
said  to  have  the  right  to  deprive  his  child  of  the  advantages 
BO  provided,  and  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  such  munificent  "  ap- 
propriations." 

Teacher*!  Contract  Abrojateil  Bccanic  of  Skkncii. 

Judge  Kent,  of  the  Clinton  county  circuit  court  of  Indians, 
has  rendered  a  decision  of  much  interest  to  teachers  and 
school  officers  to  the  effect  that  sickness  of  a  teacher  abro- 
gates the  contract  between  teacher  and  trustee 

Hias  Burke,  the  regular  teacber  of  Center  school,  wsa  taken 
ill,  and  Trustee  Beagan  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  Ur. 
Irwin  to  finish  out  the  school  year  as  teacher.  Uiss  Burke  re- 
covered. Irwin  refused  to  surrender  the  school  and  Miss 
Burke  went  to  tbe  directors,  procured  the  keys,  and  took  pos- 
session. Trustee  Reagan  brought  injunction  proceedings  to 
prevent  her  from  interfering  with  the  school. 

The  question  was  whether  or  not  the  trustee,  having  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  Miss  Burke,  had  a  right  to  enter 
into  another  contract  with  Irwin.  The  conrt  entered  a  re- 
training order  against  Hiss  Bnrke,  the  original  teacher,  and 
decided  that  as  she  was  ill,  it  was  Trustee  Reagan's  duty  to 
procure  another  teacher,  and  that  as  Isaac  Irwin,  the  only 
niiemployed  licensed  teacber  in  the  county,  would  not  take 
the  school  except  as  a  permanent  situation  for  the  rest  of  the 
school  year,  the  trustee  had  a  right  to  contract  with  Mm.  The 
decision  has  caused  considerable  comment,  and  the  case  wilt 
be  appealed  to  the  supreme  court. 
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WorklDSS  of  Truancy  LlV.  be  «oder  the  reform  scbooHiifliieDce,  nor 

lem  thru  life  ihi 
n  school  brings. 


New  Jersey  Teachers*  Associatfoo. 

Trenton,  N.  J.— The  forty-seventh 
annnal  meetioK  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  state  normal  school  at 
Trenton,  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day, of  last  week.  Governor  Voorhees  and 
Pres.  James  L.  Hayes,  of  the  state  board 
of  education,  made  addresses  of  welcome 
t*  which  State  Supt.  Charles  J.  Baxter 
responded.  The  rest  of  the  first  srssion 
was  tsken  up  with  addresses  by  Langdon 
S.  Thompson,  president  of  (he  association, 
on  ".Esthetics  in  Relation  to  Education." 
and  Prof  Byron  D.  Halstead,  of  Ruteers 
college,  on  "  Plant  Life  for  Child  Study  " 
In  the  evening,  after  the  committee  re- 
ports, ffon.  Nathan  C.  SchacSer,  stale 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
Pennsylvania,  made  an  address  on  the 
subject,  "  Does  Education  Pay  in  Dollars 
and  Cents?" 

The  morning  session  on  Friday  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  how  the  teachers' 
.retirement  fund  may  be  made  more  effec- 
tive. This  was  followed  hy  an  address  on 
ihe  subject  by  Superintendent  Poland,  of 
the  Newark  schools.     Id  the  afternoon 


Butier,  has  presented  a  valuable  report 

concerning  the   workings  of   the  compul- 

.  sorv  education  law  in  this  state,  he  says: 

The  operations  of  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  in  Indiana  continue  to  be  satis- 
factory. Tho  the  law  has  been  changed 
so  that  the  appointment  of  truant  ofliccts 
is  left  with  the  county  and  city  boards  of 
education  and  the  supervision  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  board  of  state  truancy  as 
heretofore,  the  work  has  been  generally 
quite  efficiently  done.  In  some  places  it 
is  reported  that  the  operations  are  not' 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  even  said  that  tru- 
ant officers  were  selected  for  political  rea- 
sons, without  consideration  as  to  their  fit- 
ness for  the  work.  Whether  that  be  trne 
or  not,  the  aggregate  of  work  done  shows 
a  very  satisfactory  comparison  with  last 
year  and  the  preceding  year. 

The  board  of  state  truancy  has,  after 
considerable  correspondence,  obtained  re- 
ports from  every  one  of  the  loB  truant  of- 
ficers for  the  school  vear  1900-1901.  These 
officers  report  aa  having  brought  into 
school  aS,oi5  children,  at  a  cost  of  |z7,- 
885.50.  The  cost  of  assistance  rendered 
poor  children  was  119,801.48,  or  a  total 
amount  of  (47,686.98.  It  is  observed  that 
the  average  expense  in  bringing  these  chil- 
dren Into  school  was  |r.ir,and  the  aver- 
age expenditure  for  each  child  helped,  to 
enable  it  to  attend  school,  was  ti.zj.  To 
accomplish  the  result  the  truant  officers 
have  spent  14,1^4  and  one  fourth  days,  and 
made  65,890  visits.  One  bundted  and 
ninety-nine  prosecutions  were  undertaken 
for  violations  of  the  law.  Of  these,  162 
were  successful  and  thirty-seven  were  not 
BO.  Of  the  35,025  children  brought  into 
the  schools,  13,591  werereported  as  attend- 
ing public  schools  and  1,434  as  attending 
Srlvate  or  parochial  schools.  There  were 
,851  reported  as  having  received  aid  ;  of 
these  8,380  attended  the  public  schools. 

When  we  recognize  that  lack  of  training 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  dependency  and 
delinquency,  the  compulsory  education 
law,  toeretore,  where  properly  enforced, 
promises  to  be  a  very  potent  factor  in 
our  state  in  the  prevention  of  pauperism 
and  clime. 

Under  the  present  law  habitual  truants 
are  sent  to  the  boys'  reform  school,  at 
Plainfield.    This  is  not  a  wise  ordesirable 

Eroceeding.  Provision  should  be  made 
K  a  parental  home,  to  which  habitual 
truants  may  be  sent,  where  they  will  not 


the  association  was  divided  into  depart' 
roents,  the  work  being  conducted  by  va- 
rious educators.  The  general  associ 
assembled  at  four  o'clock,  when  the  1 


Charfes  F.  Shock  presented  a  paper  upon 
the  necrology  of  the  year.  Prof.  Charles 
A.  Hoyt  read  the  report  on  enrollment, 
and  I^of.  George  E.  Vincent  spoke  on 
"The  Socialization  of  the  Cumcutum". 
The  session  closed  at  noon  on  Saturday 
with  the  election  and  installation  of  new 

Citizenship  of  the  Nesro. 

MoNTCLAiR,N.  T.— Atarecentmeeling 
of  the  Oullook  club  Mr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington made  a  fine  address  on  "The 
Citizenship  of  the  American  Negro." 

ft  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
as  a  race  the  negro  did  not  force  himself 
into  this  country,  but  was  broujibt  here  in 
the  face  of  his  most  earnest  protest.  This 
fact  alone  gives  the  negro  a  claim  upon 
the  sympathy,  the  good  will,  the  forbear- 
ance and  generosity  of  thewhite  man  that 
no  other  race  can  have.  In  the  next  place 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
white  race  appreciate  the  rare  opnortuniiy 
which  is  afforded  it  to  lift  itself  up  by 


lifting  others.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  one  of  the  objects  ot  the  Supreme 
Ruler  Id  placing  what  the  world  calls  a 
weak  and  unfortunate  race  in  the  midst  of 
a  seemingly  sttong  and  fortunate  one  is 
to  give  the  one  the  opportunity  to  continu- 
ally grow  in  breadth  of  thought,  in  the 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  generosity  oi  purse, 
by  assisting  the  oiher.  There  is  no  surer 
sign  of  advanced  civilization  than  thi  dis- 
position to  reach  down  and  help  up  the 
uDiormnate  of  another  race,  but  for  the 
presence  ot  the  impoitnt  and  unfortunate 
in  our  midst,  whose  very  presence  is  a 
constant  call  and  reminder  that  to  do  and 
to  live  for  others  is  greater  than  a  life 
centered  upon  self,  I  should  have  great 
fear  lor  the  future  of  our  own  land.  It  is 
always  easy  for  a  race  to  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation of  crushing  and  withholding  oppor- 
tunities from  a  weak  race — to  be  deceived 
by  the  false  doc-rine  that  it  lifts  itself 
up  in  proportion  as  it  keeps  others  down. 
But  the  white  man  not  only  has  a  part 
and  a  responsibility  in  the  making  of  an 
American  citizen  out  of  the  negro,  but  the 
most  important  part  is  to  be  played  by  the 
negro  himself.  However  powerful  may  be 
the  outside  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  race,  the  race  itself  cannot  be  per- 
manently lifted  unless  it  has  within  itself 
the  elements  of  progress  and  civilization. 
We  may  guide,  stimulate,  and  assist  a 
race,  but  unless  it  has  within  itself  the  in- 
herent power  to  respond  to  outside  influ- 
ences all  outside  efiort  will  count  for  little. 
What  lesson  has  the  past  and  present  for 
us  regarding  the  ability  of  the  race  to 
develop  itaeff  ?  fn  pat  I  answer,  it  is  hard- 
ly possible  for  those  in  this  generation  10 
appreciaie  the  fact  thai  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  negroes  were  sold 
as  slaves  in  the  market  place  of  more  than 
one  town  in  New  England.  Less  than 
fifty  years  ago,  because  forbidden  bylaw 
or  custom,  there  was  practically  no  school 
in  all  otr  Southland  inte  which  a  negro 
child  could  enter.  Now  there  is  not  » 
single  county  in  a  single  state  where  a 
school  cannot  be  planted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blackeslchilo  in  thatcounty.  In  or- 
der that  this  growth  may  be  fostered  and 
the  feeling  toward  him  on  the  part  of  the 
white  race  be  changed  for  the  better  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  there  are  one  or  two 
simple  but  fundamental  essentials  of 
growth  that  we  cannot  disregard.  We 
must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  our  future 
recognition  is  largely  within  our  own 
hands.  In  all  histor*  no  race  that  has 
been  able  to  continually  contribute  mate- 
rially, mentally,  or  spiritually  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world  has  been  permanently 
left  without  reward  and  encouragement. 
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TOOLS  FO^  SCHOOLS 

Before  you  place  your  orders  for  complete  equipment 
or  for  small  lots  to  "fill  in"  with,  send  to  us  for  figures. 
We  have  made  a  particular  study  of  the  tool  require- 
ments of  Technical  and  Manual  Training  Schools  for 
17  years  and  are  supplying  many  prominent  Schools  and 
Colleges^  in  all  parts  of  the  country* 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  ^31  CO., 

209  ^roadtuay,  JN^etu  yorh.       Since    1S4S. 


Education  in  New  York  State.  Each  pupil  attended  on  the  average  119  Oi    this    amount   122,845,358.66  was  ex- 

davs  in  towns  and  i38days  in  cities.    This  pended  by  the  city  of  New  )fork  alone. 

State  Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner  has  com-  is  less  than  last  year's  city  figures,  and  is  These  figures,  however,  do  not  include  the 
pleted  his  statistical  tables  for  the  school  explained  as  due  to  bad  weather  and  epi-  amount  expended  in  maintaining  the  nor- 
year  ending  July  31,  1901.  The  following  demies.  The  total  number  of  teachers  mal  schools,  teachers*  institutes,  training 
6gures  are  shown  by  the  summaries:  legally  recognized  in  the  state  was  32,453,  classes  and  schools,  the   Indian  schools. 

In  the  entire  state  there  were  1,621,087  an  increase  of  685,  of  which  506  were  in  schools  for  deaf  and  dumb,  and  other  in- 
children  oi  school  age,  of  whom  1,242,416  New  York.  Of  these  15,740  were  in  towns,  stitutions  connected  with  this  department, 
attended  the  public  schools,  with  an  aver-  16,713  in  cities.  There  were  980  more  which  would  increase  the  total  expendi- 
age  attendance  of  873,1^7.  This  is  an  teachers  in  towns  with  professional  certifi-  tures  about  |i,ooo,ooo.  The  amount  ex- 
increase  of  51-434  in  school  population,  cates  and  1,123  fewer  with  school  commis-  pended  in  maintaining  the  normal  schools 
In  the  towns  446422  out  of  497,270  chil-  sioners'  licenses.  during  the  past  year  was  $436,647  21.    In 

dren  attended  the  public  schools,  with  an  The  value  of  school  property  in  the  this  connection  it  might  be  interesting  to 
average  attendance  of  297,416 — a  decrease  state  is  estimated  at  #87,292,414,  an  in-  note  that  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the 
in  town  school  population  of  7,748,  and  in  crease  of  15,523,919  in  the  state  over  last  public  schools  of  the  state  in  1850  was 
attendance  of  8,^84.    On  the  other  hand  year's  estimate.  #1,607,684.85 ;    in    i860,   #3,744,246.95  ;    in 

the  city  figures  show  1,123,817  -children  of  p         -  iyr-i-*-i-i-»  fii^iiiiAi.  ^^7©,  $9»905.5U.22  ;  in  1880,  #10,296,977.26 ; 

school  age,  with  793.994   in   the   public  Cost  of  MttnUlilng  Scnooli.  j^  189U,  #17,392,471.61;  in  1901,  #36,395,. 

schools  and   an   average   attendance   of      The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  public  269.52.    For  the  fifty-two  years  from  1850 
57^,741.    This  shows  an  increase  in  city  schools  of  the  state  during  the  past  year  to  190 1  inclusive  there  has  been  expended 
school  population  of  59,182    and    24,053  was  #36,395,269.52,  or  an  increase  in  the  for  public  schools  #608,961,02^44. 
average  attendance.  expenditures  for  the  state  ol  #2,973.778.15.      The  averac:e  cost  per  puptl  for  main- 

THE  ^MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

wishes  to  call  the  attentkm  of  teachefs  to  the 

TARR  AND  McMURRY'S  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES 

//  is  conficUntly  beliived  that  these  books  are  in  entire  harmony  with  sound  pedagogical  Principles^  consistent  with  the 
highest  standards  of  scholarship^  and  yet  written  from  the  view-point  of  the  student  and  not  from  that  of  absolute  science. 


THREE-BCX)K  SERIES 

Second   Book   (6th  year)  North 
America ^  'IS 

FIVE-BCMDK  SERIES 

First  Part  (4th  Year)  Home  Geog^raphy  -   $  .40 

Second  Part  (5th  Year)  The  Earth  as  a  Whole  .40 

Third  Part  (6th  Year)  North  America        -       -       -       -75 


First  Book  (4th  and  5th  Years) 
Home  Geog^raphy  and  the  Earth 
as  a  Whole f  .60 


Third  Book  (7th  and  8th  Years) 
Europe  and  other  Continents    •  f  .75 


Fourth  Part  (7th  Year)  Europe,  South  America,  etc.    f  .50 
Fifth  Part  (8th  Year)  Asia  and  Africa,  with  Review 
of  North  America .40 


BAILEY'S  BOTANY:  An  Elementary  Text-Book 

By  L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  University.    Price,  f  i.io.  * 

Over  flftf  schools  in  New  York  8tat«  alone  introdnced  Bailey  *i  Botavt  the  first  term  after  its  i>ablioatioD.  It  has  proven  nnnsnally  attraotlTe 
topvpUansinsit.  This  is  indeed  gratiOinic,  since  the  author's  chief  aim  was  to  interest  tbepnpil.  The  style  of  treatmeni  is  one  of  simplicitj. 
dfMOtnMsTaDa  sympathy*  The  osoal  formal  and  technical  manner  of  text-books  upon  the  snoject  has  been  discarded,  and  initead  the  personal 
•lememt  is  constantly  introdnced^  givinff  a  practical  bearing  to  the  subject. 


THE  BLAISDELL  CHILD  LIFE  READERS 

Child  Life  Primer $  '^S    I    Second  Reader— <Zhild  Life  in  Tale  and  Fable        •   $  .35 

FkRST  Rsader— Child  Life '^S   \    Third  Reader— Child  Life  in  Many  Lands  .36 

Fourth  Reader — Child  Life  in  Literature,  $.40 


BOOKS  APPEAL  TO  THE  EXPERT  TEACHER  because  each  book  has  been  made  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
In  the  grade  for  which  it  is  designed.  They  are  not  half  a  year  or  more  ahead  of  the  child's  development,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  school 
naden.  The  Second  Reader  is  adapted  to  the  average  second  grade,  and  in  like  manner  each  book  of  the  series  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
grade  for  which  it  is  named. 

TEST  APPEAL  TO  THE  CHILD  because  the  subjects  are  confined  to  matters  that  he  can  understand.   Because  he  can  understand  them  it 
beoomee  eaay  to  bold  his  attention,  and  because  his  interest  is  thus  awakened  he  makes  rapid  progress  in  learning  to  read. 
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tainiaR  the  schools  during  tbe  past  year, 
based  OQ  an  average  dally  atteodaDce, 
was  for  the  towns  fzs.Si,  for  tbe  cities 
#49.88,  an  averagie  for  tbe  state  of  I41.6II. 

TMchu ■'  SalarlflB. 

The  tola!  amount  paid  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries m  the  towns  was  £5.183,630.30,  in  the 
cities  ti6,jto,gS^.iSi  making  a  lotal  for 

■  the  state  of  frzi, 504.6 i9,SS.  This  sboirs 
an  increase  in  the  salaries  paid  teachers 

'  in  the  towns  of  1131,547.71,  in  the  cities  of 
^,154,181.20,  or  a  total  increase  in  the 
sUte  of  12,385,716.91.    Of  this  increase 

'  (1,066,085. 14  ■*  accounted  for  in  Greater 
New  York  alone.    Tbe   average  annual 


Snpi.  Pox  llolden,  OIcsd,  N.  Y. 


salary  paid  teachers  in  the  towns  was 
^3^9-35,  beinfc  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
16,86.  In  the  cities  the  average  annual 
salary  paid  was  $976.54,  being  an  increase 
of  t97->7  over  tbe  preceding  year,  while  in 


for  largely  in  Greater  New  Yoilc. 

The  expenditare  for  new  buildings,  etc., 
for  the  entire  state  was  18,386,359.91,  a  de- 
crease from  last  jeai  of  f  i6i,ilf4.75.  The 
expenditure*  for  the  previous  year  were 
unusually  large. 

Under  the  compulsory  education  laws' 


Snpt.  Bmmet  Belkiia[i,  Loekport,  N.  V. 


attendance  officers  investigated  190,000 
cases.  Tbe  number  of  children  committed 
to  truant  schools  was  1,601.  Parents  to 
the  number  of  876  were  brought  before 
magistrates,  and  ten  firms  or  corporations 
were  punished. 

ProfniloBAl  QakllflcatloB. 
In  all  17,71s  teachers  attended  institutes, 
a  gain  of  1,139,  and  a  large  attendance  was 
reported  from  the  sixteen  city  training 
schools  and  iii  training  claSKs.  During 
the  year  11,169  candidates  were  examined 
for  certificates.  Of  these  8,663  failed  to 
qualify.  First-Rrade  certificates  were 
issued  to  loS  candidates,  and  nearly  s.ooo 
^o  second-grade  applicants. 


IsTMtMlBttsdts  fatr-fau-  TMissfssaivmt  it  nt  at  a  fair  tats 

•f  tatSTMt,  bsnisf  seeUnts,  It  alckt  mw  Jut*  Mn  worth  s»Mt 

•in.000.   BTfattlBf  ItlBtscMi  MwTsrkmi  e«atsthsy  ks«  ■« 

-WWW  ToiK  tan. 

This  is  just  one  additional  reason  why  we  Can  pay  investors  six  per 
cent.     All  our  loans  are  made  on  improved  New  York  real  estate. 

SOME  OTHER  REASONS  ARE    ' 
A  large  and  efficient  bualneaa  org&nlxK.tlon, 

A  corpa  of  expert  n.ppr&leere  »nd  the  counsel  of  eminent  (^^meye. 

The  aagaclty  and  experience  of  our  officers  and  dlfectore  In  the  field  of  finance 

Assets  of  Over  Eight  Millions  of  Dollars,  and  a  Guarantee 
Fund  and  Surplus  of  Over  Half  a  Million. 


You  can  place  your  money  in  Investment  Shares,  carrying  6  per  cent,  dividend  coupons,  payable  semi-annually 
coupons  collected  through  any  bank. 

Or  you  can  invest  in  Installment  Shares,  at  5^  cents  per  month  on  each  yioo.oosharcestimated  to  mature  in  eight 
years ;  for  example~Si  1 .00  a  month  on  20  shares  will  give  |2,ooo  at  maturity.  You  can  withdraw  tbe  entire  amount 
paid  In,  at  any  time  after  tbe  first  year,  as  readily  as  if  it  were  in  a  Savings  Bank, 


Asi  your  Bank  fir  our  rating  and  tktn  writ*  us  for  particu- 
lars j-  or,  bitter  still,  cemt  in  and  examin*  tkt  mailtr  yturitlf. 


THE  NEW  YORK  BUILDIN&LOAN  BANKING  CO., 


Ill  FiHh  Avenue,  New  York  Gty 
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Just  Published 
STORIE.S    OF    BIRD    LIFE, 


By  T.   GilbeH  Pearson 


-.  Urdi  than  Hr.  Purioii.   He  know!  birds  u  tew  man  h^ve  known  them, , 

.. .  'err  word  th&t  be  wntee  abont  them.   Moreover,  be  iea  lo*>r,nol  anumdUn  genti- 

of  mawkubngiB  In  any  line  that  he  has  written.   In  hie  effort  to  Iranelate  tbethonshti  and 

.„ ..„.  „..^ -...jthemthethoiiBblB  and  faellUBa  of  people,  bal  he  hia  tried  to  sat  down  to  tha  bird  nature  and 

to  rereal  wbat  he  really  belietea  to  be  thai  nature.  It  la  thii,  pechapa.  which  mainly  diatinsDlshei  hia  book  from  to  many 
or  bird  life.  We  faaye  bad  enough  of  fablea-of  blrde  pictured  as  folha  In  feathers:  wbat  we  want  ib  Ibe  trstb  about  the  birdi 
iTaa:  aadwbetlier  Mr.  Paaraon  baa  found  tbla  truth  or  not,  we  oaDuatbnt  feel  aa  we  read  that  hail  an  honeatiaatcher  after  It,  and. 
<Um  for  hja  honest  aearoh. 


may  go  far  and  not' find  a  more  aympatbetic  obiarrer  ol 

—idheroTeathemwit'balo—  ■'••• '  "■' 

mentMlat.    There  u  not  a 
feelings  of  birds,  he  hae  not  aiTe 


12mo.    CiDt 


.    236  Paaaa.    Benutltullr  Illui 


rated.    Prlci 


60  Canta.    Poatpald. 
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Vork  of  New  York  State  Reeents. 

Albany,  N.  Y.— An  important  meeting 
of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  was  held  in  this  city, 
December  19.  A  part  of  the  biuintss  01 
the  meeting  coniitted  in  granting  charteis 
as  follows:  Permanent  chatters  to  i>t. 
Bridget's  academic  school  and  St.  Joseph's 
collegiate  institute,  Buffalo;  limiied  cnai- 
ters  to  Brooklyn  taw  school,  Fox  lraintD)( 


pathic  training  school  for  nurses. 

Certificates  of  admission  were  graded 
to  the  academic  departments  of  union 
'Schools  at  Apalachin,  Buchanan,  Dannc- 
mora,  Fillmore,  Freedom,  Holland,  Kid- 
derhook,  Lyons  Falls,  Manchester,  Me- 
ridian, New  Woodstock,  Plainville,  Rirh- 
mondville,  Round  Lake,  Sodus,  Snuih 
Dayton,  Spencertown,  Wappingers  FalU. 

On  unanimous  request  ol  toe  lespeclive 
governing  boards  the  academic  depart- 
laent  of  Clifton  Springs  union  school  was 
authorized  to  use  the  name  CliElon  Springs 
Mgh  school,  the  name  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  academic  school,  Brooklyn,  was 
chaneed  to  St.  Francis  Xavier's  academy 
and  toe  name  of  Slarkey  seminary,  Eddy- 
town,  was  changed  to  Palmer  institute— 
Slarkey  seminary.  Permission  was  given 
to  Clinton  Liberal  institute  lo  remove  fiom 
Port  Plain  to  Canton  to  carry  on  its  woik  in 
cODJonction  with  St.  Lawrence  uni^versity. 
FlsaocUl  Sun  marie  ■■ 

The  executive  committee  tubmitted  with 
ita  approval  the  following  summaries  for 
the  past  fiscal  year,  showing  a  decrease  in 
<»st  ofmainteDance  in  university  depart- 
ments of  18,470.98  as  compared  with  an 
iiureasc  for  the  preceding  year,  excluding 
pafmeots  from  fees,  of  fit,6oj.oi,  or  with 
an  average  annnal  increase  for  five  yeara 
<i896-i90o),  excluding  payments  from  fees 
<rf  to3,'54-84. 


Administrative,  college  and  high  school 
department!,  notwllhsianding  a  greatly  in- 
creased volus  of  work,  show  a  netdecrease 
in  upendilures  of  #15,224,31. 

In  stale  library  and  home  education 
there  was  a  net  increase  in  expenditures 


of  (6,034.58;  in  slate  rouneum  a  net  in- 
crease 0113,111.98. 

Grants  to  secondary  schools  show  an 
increase  of  f43,235.47,  grants  to  libraries  a 
decrease  of  #8,470.92,  or  a  net  increase  in 
grants  to  schools  and  libraries  of  #34,774  • 


I  a  net  increase  of 
>.aj  foryear  en" 

The  net  increase  in  expenditures,  includ- 
ing grants  to  schools  and  libraries,  is  |t6,- 
169.34  as  compared  with  #70,804.48  tor  the 
preceding  year,  or  with  an  average  annual 
increase  for  tive  years  (1896-1900]  of  #54,- 

For  maintenance  the  proposed  items 
are  #4,495  77  less  than  was  asked  last  year, 
and  #5,044.23  more  than  was  appropriated. 
Were  the  legislature  to  appropriate  the 
additional  #(,49577  asked  last  year,  #1 ,500 
should  be  expended  on  necessary  repairs 
to  thelibrafy  elevator  and #2,995. 77  should 
be  added  to  the  amount  asked  for  grants 
to  public  libraries,  now  the  same  as  last 

The  total  increase,  including  mainten- 
ance and  grants  to  schools  and  libraries, 
is  #957.8;  Tes<  than  the  increase  demanded 
by  the  amended  Horton  law  only. 
Homt  Education. 

It  was  voted  that  October  i,  1902  the  tu- 
ition fees  in  the  library  school  for  residents 
of  the  state  of  New  York  be  advanced  to 
#75  for  the  junior  and  #15  for  the  senior 
year;  for  non-residents,  to  #t0o  for  the 
junior  and  #;o  for  the  senior  year. 

In  order  that  the  meeting  of  the  regent* 
may  not  conflict  with  the  convocation 
exercises,  and  in  order  to  aSord  members 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  convocatton.  it  was  vot- 
ed that  a  regents  meetlne  be  held  Wednes- 
day morning,  July  i,  and  that  the  formal 
convocation  exercises  close  with  the  con* 
vocation  address  Tuesday  evening,  July  i. 

The  regents  placed  upon  its  records  a 
minute  of  appreciation  for  the  services  of ' 
Ihe  late  Regent  Orris  Hubert  Warreh, 
D.  D.,  during  his  twenty-four  gears'  mem-' 
bership,  ana  its  tribute  to  his  high  per- 
... J  __! — .  -  Mic  ser- 


BOOKS  Z^  WITHOUT  A  RIVAL 

THEY  ARE  NEW,  BRIGHT,  AND  PROGRESSiyE 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

An  oriflaal  and  nnl 
EpoMSe.%.  lanpscetT'aothT'Moe^SSceniar 

LIFE  ON  THE   FARM 

A  bri«bf,  interMMns  reading  book'  for  the  aranmar  grades,  fiotb 
sound  and  im«UeaI.  with  nnneron)  iUnstratloai.  bj  Prof.  H.  B. 
SH>PUD,OUeMDHormal8chooL  Ooth.  iMpage*.  Fiioa,  SO  cant*. 

LIVES  OP  THE  PRESIDENTS 

Anew  edition,  inAidinc  Hres  of  FnaldeEti  HoSluler  and  BooWTslt. 
BBDWieadr    Folly illoAatad.   Cloth,    no  pagea.   Price.  SO  canta. 

A.  FLANAGAN  CO., 


LESSONS  IN  SPELLING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


CALENDAR  STORIES 

A  obamlog  little  Tolmna,  giTing  in  (tocy  form  intereeting  fsots 
•bout  tbanamaa  of  months  and  dsya.  By  Huoun  P.  Botui.  Olotb. 
ISHpagee.   folly Ulnstrat«d.   Filae.  30  «anta. 

SandJ-or  TitscripHon  of  II  /feta  Boo^j- 
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In  and' Around  New  York  City. 


At  the  baard  o(  education  meeting  on 
December  30,  the  contract  for  the  5,000 
pupil  Bchool-houM  in  East  Houston  itreet 
was  awarded,  a  number  of  janitors  were 
promoted,  and  various  lupplTes  for  the 
Teari902  were  awaided.  The  coat  of  the 
ouildiog  of  the  new  school-house  will  be 
I5B3000.  A  new  building  is  greatly  need- 
ed in  the  Houston  street  district,  and  this 
will  relieve  the  serious  crowdioK  in  the 
schools  aronnd  the  easterly  end  01  Riving- 


Examinatio 


for  lic< 


e  No. 


all  boroi^hs  of  the  city  of  New  York  will 
be  held  January  13,  beginaing  at  9  a.u, 

Tka  DUtrlct  SapBrlntondauta. 

The  plan  of  school  re  organ izatioa  under 
tke  new  charter  aSects  the  present  associ- 
ate superintendents  very  materially.  They 
are  with  the  exception  of  four  who  will  be 
made  associate  superintendents,  to  be- 
came district  superintendents,  their  num- 
ber being  limited  to  twenty-six.  This 
provides  places  for  all  the  present  incum- 
bents for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired 
terms. 

The  chanire  in  the  duties  of  the  superin- 
tendentB  will  be  as  follows; 

The  change  in  the  duties  of  those  who 
now  are  associate  borough  superintendents 
and  who  hereafter  will  be  district  auperin 
tendenis  may  be  summed  up  btieny  as 
follows:  At  present  associate  boiough 
superintendents  have  power  of  initiative 
in  many  scholastic  matters  r.  quiring 
legislation  by  the  school  boards  and  are 
possessed  as  weil  of  supervifory  and 
inspectoiial  prerogatives.  As  district  5u- 
pennteodents  they  will  have  no  legislative 
power  and  will  be  simply  inspectorial  and 
advisory  scholastic  experts  each  in  a  given 
£eld.  Their  actions  are  individual  in 
character,  and  they  are  members  of  no 


board.  They  have  one  vote  in  the  board 
of  superintendents  on  transfers  and  pro- 
motion! aSecting  their  own  school  dis- 

Appointmnt. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  various  associate  superintendents, 
their  successors  will  be  chosen  by  the 
board  of  education  on  the  nomination  of 
the  boaid  of  city  superintendents,  for  a 
termof  six  years  at  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by 
the  same  body. 

The  superintendents  will  be  assigned  by 
the  city  superintendent  to  duties  asIoUows: 
Twenty-three  will  be  placed  for  one  year, 
each  inch: '• '•■--  '— ■  — ' '---' 


loceof  two  of  the  forty  six  school 
The  remaining  three  will  be  as- 


signed to  such  other  protessional  duties  as 
will  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
schools.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  dis- 
trict superintendents  may  be  reassigned  to 
other  districts  by  the  city  superintendent. 


sncb  times,  oncerDiBi 
In  inch  form  as  said 
•ncthall  rrqntrc.  li  EhslI  Inrttaar  be  thi 
doty  of  aach  d  strict  laperintendent  to  ra- 
portio  the  local  school  board  within  any 
district  to  which  he  ti  asEigned,  and  tbm 
the  city  Baperlotaadent  to  tha  board  ot 
edncaUon,  any  case  of  gtoai  mlicandnct, 
neglect  of  dnty,  or  general  IneSicleBcy 
arising  In  laah  district  on  thepsrtof  any 
prlnclpa'  or  teacher  or  other  metnberof  the 
edncBtlonal  staff  within  his  jnrlsdlctlon. 

Specific  powers  and  duties  conferred  by 
the  charter,  ate  as  follows : 

(a)  The  right  te  a  s*at  in  the  dlatrlat 
board!  In  charge  of «  lapartntendent,  and 
the  right  to  speak  bat  not  to  vote. 

(b)  The  right  to  avot*  in  the  board  of 
mperlntendenti  oh  traaafsrs  of  teachers  or 
pr  nclpali  affecting  the  district  and  In  pro- 
tnoclsnsof  teachers,  etc.,  under  t He  Davil 
law. 

(c)  The  right  to  Inspect  rseorda  and  lists 
of  teachers. 

(d")    The  right  to  assign  teachers  of  «pe- 


their  duties. 

(e)  The  rigbt  to  ilgn  all  inpply  reqnlti- 
ttoni  in  their  districts  before  they  can  be 
honored. 

(f)  To  snperrlSB  directly  the  principal's 
application    of   the  minimum    conrsec   of 

fg)    Ths  right  to  prefer  charges  to  the 
board  of  education  against  any  scholastic 
employee. 
Esamlners  Uadsr  the  ITaw  Cfc«t«r. 
The  board   of  examiners  charged  with 
the  licensing  of  teachers  and  principals  in 
houses  and  of  the  schools  generally;  shall   New  York  consists  of  four  examinere  ap- 
•xamlne  clsssea  when  necesiary;  and  shall   pointed,  by  the  board  of  education  for  a 
—        *  -■  -    term  of  four  ^ears,  c      "    " 


Datloi  uid  Powers. 


Under  the  snpeivlilon  and  direction  of 
the  city  superintendent!,  district  anperin- 
tendencs  shall  visit  every  Bcbool  In  the  dis- 
trict to  which  they  aie  laBlgned  -  Bhall 
inquire  Into  all  matters  relating  t  >  ihe  govi. 
ernmeot.  courBes  o(  study,  methods  of 
teaching,  discipline  and  conduct  of  such 
--~^oolB,and  the  condition      ' 


tCHchera  thereof.  The  district  superin- 
tendents shall  report  tbi  resutts  of  Ench 
InapectluuBand  examinations  to  the  city 
BuperlDleudent,  who  sball  transmit  snch 
parts  of  said  reports  as  he  miy  consider 
necessary  or  proper  to  the  board  of  educa- 
cation  and  to  the  local  school  boards  [or  the 
districts  tor  which  the  same  are  made  re- 
spectively.   Such  reports  shall  be  made  at 


,  .  .  the  nomination  of 
the  city  supenn  ten  dent.  The  salaries  are 
fixed  by  the  board  oE  education.  This 
body  is  claselv  related  to  the  office  of  the 
city  superintendeal  of  schools,  and  in  fact 
involves  one  of  the  duties  of  the  schoiaS' 
tic  head  of  the  public  educational  system 
of  the  city  under  the  new  charter. 
The  qualifications  required  of  an  appti- 


//  if  M  t/ie 

Columbia 

that*>s  all  you 
care  to  Knottf— 

tor  then  you  are  assured  and  certain  in  your  own  mind 
that  it  is  all  right  in  every  detail.  Designed  on  the 
latest  improved  ideas — made  of  the  best  material — put 
together  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner— -finished  in  the 
best  style  known  to  the  trade.  For  years  the  COLUMBIA 
has  been  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  placed  there  by  the 
anturing  efforts  of  its  manufacturers  ;  maintained  there 
by  unflagging  effort  to  improve  in  every  posaible  way. 
Id  the  hearts  of  the  school-room  world  it  reigns  supreme 
with  none  to  dispute  its  title  to  being 

TJ>e  3gj^  School  TJe^K  Made 

Every  desk  exactly  as  represented.  Every  desk  equal  to 
sample  shown.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case 
Every  desk  warranted  in  every  way  for  15  years.  If  you 
want  absolutely  the  best— BUY  THE  COLUMBIA. 


Ju-tt  Tubti-thti; 


EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 
OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 

By  FABIAN  WARE 

Vol.  LIV-INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERIES 

12ino.    Cloth.     *     *    Prlca,  SI. 30  nat;  paalaae,  lOoanta 


,..  eiamiDeB  first  the 
.  „.  „_jorHil— thair  condiliong, 
wries  of  cliaptern  aiTinB  a  do- 

— . .^lUDtsry  and  EovemmontBl,  to 

in  Eneland.  Then  follow  in  order  the 
ly  tha  a«mian  «>vernmenl  (the  beel  In  the  Korld— is 
L) :  tboea  laid  in  France :  and  finallr.  those  in  America, 


t^owth  ot  national  nfiteinB  of  edi 


PIQUASCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS 

KBBtam  8at«  Ofllee :  WeBtem  Bmlea  Oflu*; 

190  Tifth  Aieaoe.  8EW  YOBX     .  B«  WabMh  Avsnna,  CHICAGO 

FactniT.  PIQDA.  OHtO 


—  . lAtii.   Since  Mr.  Wai. ,,— 

practical  than  on  ItBcmtural  side,  his  examination  includes 
annljBii  of  oouunercial  and  teohnoloitical  education  in  every  nspect  and 
l;ran(^h.  The  lat^^Ht  IntoinMtion  bus  neen  nsed,  aod  a  large  amonnt  of 
4Nin(^reIe  iUnstnition  drawn  from  the  actual  workinaii  of  indlTidunl 
BchoolajciveB  Ibe  argumsnt  frenlmeBB.  eleammi,  and  ceborenoe. 

Hr.  Wacehaa  enloTed  exceptional  (HipartunitieHtorstudringthepTob- 
lem.  He  has  Tiaited  perBOnBlty  (hu  ohief  contineDtal  achooli.  and  last 
year  atied  na  reareaentatlTe  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Boral 
Commliision  nl  ihe  Paris  EipoBition  .  He  oomplel«<l  "  Gdocational 
FounilatiouH  ol  Trade  and  Induftry"  in  the  sprinR of  IWil. before  uQiuK 
for  Soulh  Africa,  whither  he  weot  "M,  Lord  Mllner'a  reQneat  to  aatdEtin 
the  edu<%tional  ayiitem  in  the  new  territorieB  under  the 

. —  GovemmeQl. 

i  Apeoial  Seld.  tbin  bookinamostsui'ceBflfnl  attempt  to  Incorporate 
=..i..4.Lion  in  the  cull  of  the  RoddesB  of  Work -the  mndem  subatitula 
for  the  goddem  ot  Csste. 

A  rvrlratl  OKi  ittrri^I'  tatalafrnt  nf  At  iBTiaNlTloail,  KocoiTIOH  SxaiBB 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  Publisher, 

XIWTOSK  BOSIOI  CHICAOO  LOXIKn 
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The  adoption  by  the  State  of  LOUISIANA  and  b; 
the  CitiM  of  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE,  CHICAGO,  WASHINGTON, 
PROVIDENCE,  aod  hundred!  of  other  citiea  and 
towns,  of 

Graded  Literature  Readers 

HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  LL.D. 

Dt«m  Qftht  Facultia  cf  A  rls.  Literature,  and  Seitnce,  Uni- 

vrriiiy  of  Chieagt 


IDA  C.   BENDER 


for  more  t 

"  With  respect  lo  educational,  Iilcrat7,  and  artistic 
featqres,  theie  readers  reach  a  standard  of  excellence 
not  hitherto  attained  or  attempted." 

MERRILL'S  MODERN   PENMANSHIP  (iS'  5iz«(.) 


"iMd  ft  KtU«n  »T«r  HK  a  mrMUaklc  Unl" 
HEED'S  WORD   LESSONS 
REED-S   INTRODUCTOItr  UNOUACE  WORK 
REED  t,   KELLOGG'S   GRADED    LESSONS    IN    ENGLISH 
REED  «  KELLOGG'S  HIGHER  LESSONS  IN   ENGUSH 
REED  &  KELLOGG'S   HIGH   SCHOOL  GRAMMAR 
These  gramman,  the  moil  succeesfu]  ever  published, 
have  never  been  so  widely  sod  successfully  used  as 
to-day. 

MAYNARD,  MERRILL  &  CO., 


The  Card  System 
of  Bookkeeping. 

1.  Begins  with  simple,  independent  cash, 
personal,  and  property  accounts. 

2.  Leads  naturally  and  quickly  to  double 
entry. 

3.  Students  receive  and  make  out  checks, 
drafts,  notes,  etc. 

4.  All  commercial  papers  kept  systemati- 
cally in  a  patented  fihng  case. 

5     For  each  new  step  there  is  a  hand-written 
and  photo-engraved  form. 

6.  All  forms  are  in  a  model  book,  which 
contains  nothing  else. 

7.  Pupils  are  intensely  interested  from  the 
start. 


Write  for  Book  of  TeAti'monMiU. 

THE  GREGORY  PUBLISHING  CO..  Ltd. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


1 

That 
word 

GRAND  RAPIDS 


*  Nsfaool  desk  deno 


1  ttut  it  is  tbe  woritT*  n 


ard  Id  sohool  fnru- 


iaarincthe'wof)<frThV« 

ha  re  peoetrated  everf  qiurMr  of  tbe  slobfi  and  in  e*err  l>nd  and  artrT 
clime  CaTe  been  prooUlmed  mrremc.    Hlukeepeare  has  mAA  : 


QOl  applT  to  soboolh 

"QIIAND  KAPIOS"  ON  A  SCHOOL  DESK  IS  EVERYTHIN& 

tbattCedea 
en  tber  are  ■areut  odd  bondred  cenu  Ttlne  for  evary 

"  6Un>  KJlPDI  "  desk!  ara  nude  in  tbcee  ■trlea— 

kDowDaafallawBiBALLaUUKCAOTOMAnc^COKBDUnOBUtnTn- 
&BU(likeil]uiitratt<mUDdFS[CTIOISIDXADrDSTjLBLXCHAnDnUU. 
tilt  Tf3l  Of  Time  hw  proTen  euh  of  thew  deek*  lo  be  (he  beet  in  iti 
resperCtTf  cCue  AQ,!  tbronBh  tbem  the  Dame  GRASS  KtPIDS  hu  Ixcaae 
lamatu  irDUiit  the  world  a>  tbs  borne  at  iivhoal  fumllnre  and  (hp  birth- 
place of  lb  c  bwt  school  dBak  eyar  mnde  If  you  ar«  intero'ted  m  school 
TurnltarM  it  will  pay  ron  to  inveetiitiile  tbe  deaks  maile  nl 

GRAND  RAPIDS  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS, 

Baifra  Salei  OtOce    .  tsu  CoaaUU*  BalUlac,  IXW  TCSK 

Weitera Bale*  omce    Cor.  Vakaik  An  uA  Wa«Uactn(l,cnCA60 
Warka  ....  «KA»  lAHM.  MlClteU 

S*na  for  iJalaioffu*.  trrrfor  Iht  aiVlnff, 
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BorouRli  of  Quefns,  New  York  City. 

Br.  Franklin  wm  olf  cied  10  hie  na*  office  dnr- 
Ine  Cbriitinai  week-  He  wb«  ptlnclpal  ot  Cb« 
AlbaorTrKiDitig  ncbool  mid  isvidel;  known  ■> 
tbeedllorof  American  £aacaii(m. 

cintforthe  position  of  examiners  ucder 
the  new  charter  was  as  follows :  (a)  A  de- 
gree or  diploma  of  graduatioc  from  a  col- 
lege or  university  recognized  by  the  re- 
Smts  of  the  University  of  the  Slate  of 
ew  York,  lozelhcr  with  at  least  five 
years'  successful  experience  in  teaching 
since  graduation,  (b)  A  state  cerliticale 
obUined  as  the  result  of  an  examination 
held  since  1875,  together  with  at  least  ten 

Jean'  successful  experience  in  teaching. 
c)  The  highest  certificate  for  a  principal 
or  superintendent  in  force  when  this  act 
takes  efTect  in  any  city  included  in  the  city 
of  New  York  as  constituted  by  this  act. 


together  with  at  least  ten  years'  successful 
experience  in  leachiog. 

The  examiners  have  nothing  to  do  with 
fixing  the  qualifications  or  determining  the 
kinds  and  grades  of  licenses  to  be  issued, 
as  these  functions  are  performed  by  the 
board  of  education.  The  qaalihcations 
being  fixed,  the  citysuperinieadent directs 
the  calling  of  examinations.  The  exam- 
iners prepare  questions  and  hold  examina- 
tions for  all  applicants  who  have  the  quali- 
iications  required.  They  then  prepare 
eligible  lists  for  each  branch,  and  the  city 
superintendent '  licenses  those  qualified. 
Section  1901  of  the  charter  (the  Davis 
law)  confers  also  the  following  functions 
on  the  examiners : 

The  board  of  eiftnlnsrs  shall  Issue  to 
a  principal  or  a  ICBCher  who  hai  had  ex- 
perience in  schools  other  than  the  schools 
ot  the  city  of  N«w  York  a  certificate  stat- 
ing that  the  experience  Of  such  teacher  la 
equivalent  to  a  certain  number  of  yeais  of 
eiperieQce  in  the  schools  of  the  said  city. 
Th«  hoaid  of  exatciners  shall  issue  to  a 
principal  or  teacher  who  has  had  experl- 
ODCB  In  sehoola  other  than  the  high  and 
trsiDtng  schools  of  the  city  of  Mew  York  a 
certificate  stating  that  the  expeiieoce  of 
such  teacher  1*  equivalent  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  yean  of  experience  In  the  high  and 
tralnini;  schools  of  the  said  city.  Such  cer- 
tiRcBtes  tnade  by  the  board  of  exanlneis 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  experience  therein  stated, 
and  shall  entitle  their  holders  to  salaries  in 
accordance  with  the  schedules  of  salaries 
established  in  conformity  with  this  section. 
In  like  manner  as  tbo  the  years  mcntlooed 
in  snch  certihcatcs  had  been  served  in 
tboae  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York  that 
are  respectively  mentlomed  In  such  oar- 
Sew  Ing-Schoola  SoclMy  Comes  to  sa 

lad. 
The  New  York  Association  of  Sewing- 
Schools,  having  completed  the  work  for 
which  it  was  organize*,  is  to  be  dissolved. 
The  association  was  formed  in  1S93.  "  to 
act  as  a  center  of  information  for  sewing- 


schools,  and  to  formulate  and  cany  out 
such  plans  and  arrange  lor  such  meetings 
and  classes  as  might  be  deemed  advisable 
for  the  further  development  of  its  work." 

The  first  conference  was  held  in  April, 
1893,  and  since  that  time  a  large  number 
of  such  gatherings  have  been  held  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country.  The  member- 
ship of  the  association  extends  to  Massa- 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Districtof  Columbia,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Colorado,  California, 
and  Canada,  and  includes  three  associa- 
tions, the  public  schools  of  twelve  of  the 
largest  cities,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  schools  and  colleges,  and  twenty -nine 
associate  and  special  members. 

The  work  which  has  been  developed  by 
the  association  is  now  on  a  firm  basis,  and 
it  is  felt  that  it  may  be  carried  on  without 
the  assistance  of  such  an  organization. 
After  careful  consideration  it  has  been 
resolved,  therefore,  that  the  association, 
having  accomplished  the  work  for  which 
it  was  formed,  should  be  discontinued. 
The  executive  committee  will  for  the 
present  take  charge  of  all  unfinished  busi- 

Jersty  City  Items. 

last  meeting  of  """  '' 
Principals'  Association  t  . 
ficers  were  elected;  Pres..  Prin.  I.  P. 
Towne,  of  School  No.  25  ;  Sec,  Prin.  W. 
I.Tuera.  of  School  No.  3;  Treas  ,  Prin. 
J.  R.  Filler,  of  School  No.  7. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  teachers' 
salary  bill,  passed  in  1^0,  the  second  an- 
nual increase  of  salaries  began  with  De- 

The  late  Mrs.  Linsley.  wife  of  Prin. 
George  H.  Linsley,  of  School  No.  I,  who  ■ 
died  November  8,  was  before  her  mar- 
riage a  Miss  Dunham.  Like  her  husband 
she  was  a  teacher  of  more  than  thirty 
years'  experience  and  dating  from  the 
early  sixties. 


THE 


AWARM  ARGUMENT 

docan't  always  bring  out  COLD  FACTS, 


A  million  desks  in  use  are  mute  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUIIPH  is  all  and  more  than  it  <s  claimed  to  be — the  best 
SCHOOL  DESK  MADE.  Thousands  of  school  officers  will  give 
their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  the  TRIUMPH 
brli^  lasting  satisfaction. 

Itthere  is  any  reason  for  your  purchasing  school  desks,  there 
Is  every  reason  for  your  selecting  the  TRIUIIPH. 

Experienced  school  officers  cannot  be  deceived  into  buying 
inferior  school  desks  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 

Inexperienced  school  officers  cannot  afiord  to  experiment. 
The  TRIUMPH  Is  not  an  experiment,    a  hiluom  desks  in  use 

"    -    r  ITS  GOODNESS. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

BuTEBM  Ornci— III  FiiTE  AvB.,  Kbw  Yokk,  N.  V. 
Wmtmh  Oppicb— 94  Wabasb  Avi.,  CHicaos,  III. 
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H.  W.  JOHNS' 

*N^O«N=BUR°N^    BUILDING    PAPER 

TRAJ>B-II&BE. 

ABSOLUTELY  AND  INHERENTLY  FIRE-PROOF. 

For  Wall  uid  Roor  lJalB(.  5oua<  Doadcnlns,  ItMt  lunlatlog,  PnllmlBary  Corarliif  of  Haatcr  PIpM,  WarchouM 
«Bd  Offlca  CelllBC,  and  all  pnrpows  tor  whkfa  ordinary  bnlMliit  papers  aro  uied. 

Solas  tnadafroB  puroaabaatoa  fibre*,  ttaeroUnotfalnf  In  K"  CenpoalUon^that  caaret,  decay  ■  or  deterioate  f rem 
ace,  char,  or  burn.    SUOQEST  IT  TO  VOUR  ARCHITECT. 
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New  Enfiland  Notes. 

Boston,  Mass.— President  Pritcbetl,  of 
'.he  Massachusetts  laitiiuieoCTechtiotogy, 
U  making  an  attempt  lu  aid  Id  the  social 
life  of  the  )iudents,a  very  large  proportion 
of  whom  are  deprived  ot  all  home  life  be- 
cause the;  occupy  rooms  in  the  lodging 
houses  so  numerous  in  the  back  bay 
region.  He  encourages  the  tormatioo  of 
social  clubs  and  literary  associations.  He 
granted  the  use  of  the  rooms  in  one  of  the 
baildiogs  rented  to  the  Technology  Club 
for  a  general  "Smoke  talk  "  at  which  one 
of  the  professors  made  a  brief  address. 
In  this  last  he  perhaps  made  a  mistake  in 
granting  the  privilege  of  drinking  beer  at 
the  dinner  which  the  meeting  tollowed. 
At  leaat,  the  propriety  of  the  action  has 
been  questioned  by  many  leading  men  nf 
the  city.  Hia 'primary  purpose  certainly 
is  correct  and  there  is  need  enough  of 
some  plan  lo  aid  in  securing  such  social 
life  as  will  help  in  fixing  the  character  of 
the  lar^e  student  element  of  the  city.  The 
Alumni  Aisoclaiiot)  dined  at  the  Bruns- 
wick on  Dec.  ajth.  Charles  T.  Main  pre- 
siding. Amone  the  speakers  were  Atty- 
General  Elect  Herbert  Parker,  Charles  S. 
Hamlin,  and  James  P.  Munroe. 

Two  of  Prof.  E.  C.  Black's  courses  in 
Boston  university,  which  usually  come  in 
the  spring,  will  be  giveo  iu  the  winter  term 
this  year.  The  reason  for  this  charge  is 
that  Professor  Black  is  to  deliver  two  lec- 
tures to  thestudentsof  Glasgow  university 
and  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
from  that  university  a  few  months  from 
now.  Prof.  Wm.  C.  Poland,  of  Brown  uni- 
venity,  is  expected  to  give  a  course  of  lec- 
tures to  the  students  ot  Boston  university 
on  "Classic  Art."  He  gave  the  alumni 
hiatorical  fund  lecture  last  year,  having 
for  bis  subject  "  Renaissance  Art." 

Caubkidge,  Mass.— Rev.  Edward  C. 
Moore,  pastor  of  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional church.  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been 
elected  Parkman  professor  of  theology  in 
the  divinity  school  of  Harvard  university. 
Dr.  Moore  has  been  the  pastor  at  Provi- 
dence for  the  past  twelve  years. 

Salem,  Mass.— Pria.  George  P.  Lord, 
of  the  Salem  Commercial  school,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  National  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  federation,  at  the  recent 
meeting  at  SL  Louis.  This  federation  io- 
clades  moat  of  the  leading  commercial 
schools  in  the  country,  and  the  election  to 
the  presidency  is  a  high  honor.  Mr.  Lord 
Is  a  native  of  Salem  and  has  been  a  com- 
mercial teacher  for  about  ten  years. 

Oromo,  Me.- The  trustees  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Maine  have  elected  Dr.  George 
EmoiT  Fellows,  of  Chicago  university, 
praioeat,  so  showing  that  all  the  previous 
reports  were  erroneous.  Dr.  Fellows  was 
gradnated  from  the  university.at  Applston, 


Wis.,  in  1879,  and  then  became  principal 
of  Eau  Claire  seminary.  From  iStJj  to 
1885,  he  taught  Latin  and  history  in  the 
central  high  school.  New  Orleans,  La.  He 
then  studied  at  Berne  and  Munich,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the 
former  university  in  1890.  The  ne:ct  year 
he  was  principal  of  the  Aurora,  II!.,  high 
school,  and  in  1S9I,  he  became  professor 
of  European  history  in  the  university  of 
Indiana,  where  he  remained  until  1896, 
when  he  became  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory in  Chicago  ""' "" 


Providknce,  R.  1.— The  annual  report 
of  President  Faunce,  of  Brown  university, 
has  been  published  and  contains  some 
points  of  general  interest.  The  effort  to 
raise  two  million  dollars  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  university  has  been  successful. 
But  owing  to  the  form  in  [which  the  addi- 
tion has  come,  only  a  portion  of  the  income 
from  this  source  can  be  apphed  to  the  gen- 
eral expenses  of  the  college.  But  aporiion 
of  the  nrst  million  has  asyet  beenrcceived 
and  invested,  while  it  will  require  Ihc 
whole  to  put  an  end  to  the  annual  deficit. 
The  larger  part  of  the  second  million  came 
in  the  form  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
library,  so  that  it  must  be  used  for  the 
specibc  purpose.  As  regards  admission, 
the  faculty  nu  taken  steps  to  make  the 


requirements  more  stringent  so  as  to  se 
Care  better  preparation.  Regulations  have 
been  adopted  which  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  unfit  from  entering  upon  a  college 
course.  The  list  of  schools  ithoae  certifi- 
cates entitle  to  entrance  has  been  carefully 
revised,  and  now  no  school  can  remain  on 
the  list  more  than  three  years  without  re- 
newed examination  by  the  faculty.  Presi- 
dent Faunce  also  strongly  recommends  to 
the  trustees  to  form  some  plan  for  pension- 
ing professors  of  long  service  when  they 
have  become  too  old  lor  efficient  work. 


COHKWALL.CONI 


-The 


of  the 


,  that  of  the  Hotch- 

kisB  school  at  Lakeville.  The  present 
building,  which  has  combined  recitation 
rooms  and  dormitory,  will  be  used  only  for 
recitations,  and  a  new  dormitory  and  gym- 
nasium will  be  built. 

Mr.  Warren  F.  Draper,  who  has  been 
treasurer  of  Abbot  academy  (or  twenh- 
tve  years,  resigned  on  the  eve  of  bis 
eightieth  birthday.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  over  to  the  school  the  "  Pra,tt  es- 
tate," to  enlarge  the  fund  for  the  principal- 
ship, 

(Continned  o"  page  3a.) 


New 
Century 

grows  in  popu!a..rity 
because  of  its 

Ai 

work  CLnd  service. 


Let    us    send   you   an  illustrated  pamphlet  gfving;  Ml 
details  of  its  eqtiipment 

AMERICAN   WRITING » MACHINE    COMPANY, 

302  Broadway,  New  York.  i  •  '     - 
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ISTEINWAY  &  SONS  beg  to  announce  that 
they  have   been    officially   appointed   by  patents 
and  diplomas,  which  are  displayed  for  public  in- 
spection at  their  warerooms,  manufacturers  to: 
Hla  Majesty,  Nkbolu  II..  Czar  of  Rwsla. 
Hli  Majesty,  WDIluB  II.,  Emperor  of  OornMor  uid  Klof 

of  Pruula. 
His  Majestr,  Prau  JoMpli  I.,  Emperor  of  Austrta  and 

Klnf  of  Hmf  «y. 
Her  Majeaty,  Victoria,  Qaeon  of  Qroat  Britain. 
Their  Royal  Hig:baeuei,  Tb«  Princo  aad  PrioCMB  of  Walts, 

and  Th«  Duko  of  Bdlabursb. 
His  Majesty,  Oscar  II.,  Klac  of  Sweden  aad  Norway. 
Hla  Majesty,  Umberto  1.,  Klas  of  Italy. 
Hia  Majesty,  JHoosaffer-ad-dia,  Shah  of  Parala. 
Her  Majesty,  Maria  Cbrlstlaa,  Queon  Recent  of  Spain. 
His  Majesty,  Abdul  Hamid  II.,  Sultan  «l  Turkey. 

llltM^aUd  Cataioguu  m»iUd  frte  »p»n  applicmtion. 

5TEINWAY  &  SONS, 

trartroom*.- 

■TmwaT  BAIl  AMCAItl  nFtiDiie, 

lOT  aat  10*  SastUk  Street,  Flfa  Araaa,  o«r.  Mk  ttrtsl, 

NEW  YORK. 


bat  the  beat  thlnga  erer  placed  In  &  •ohool-room  are  a  hI  af 

Chandler :  Adjustable :  Chair :  Desks 

Iber  aie  aeiulble-'the;  are  comfcirtable— ther  oui  be  edimted  to  fll  the 
form— tfaer  ere  healthful— ther  lolt  the  paplle— they  pleaie  the  tesohar 
and  latlity  (he  taxpayen.  There  li  lonie  good  readlna  matter  pnbUehed 
deacrlbins  these  deaki-  Mud  for  tt—tent  free.  The  Chandler  DasHa 
are  made  onl;  et 

CHAIDLBR  iNUSTiBLB  CHilH  ft  DBSK  ¥OBKS 

Its  Devooshlra  ItaMt,  lOSTOM,  MAM. 
-      WUFOLB,XaH. 


•aural  Balti  Oflet, 


EVEKY  SCHOLAR  NEEDS  A  BOOK 

EVE,RY  BOOK  NEEDS  A  COVER 

If  any  School  Board  has  not  such  infoimaHon  and  stiHicient 
information  to  order  intelligently;  or  is  not  fully  convinced 
as  to  the  saving  made  through  increasing  the  life  of  the 
books — Write  us  for  free   samples    .**    j»  >  j»  ^  ^  j* 

"HOLDEN  SYSTEM  FOR 
PRESERVING  BOOKS" 

reduces  appropriations  for  new  books — of  the  greatest  importance  to  taxpayers. 
Provides  for  Modem  Economic  and  Hygienic  Requirements  in  the  School- 
Room.    Used  by  over  1 300  School  Boardt  j«>>j»j*j>j<jt^j« 

HOLDE,N  PATENT  BOOK  COVE,K  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  643.  SPKINCFIELD,  MASS. 
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AIDS  IN  TEACH- 
ING PHONICS. 


Pollard's    Manual  of    Synthetic 
Reading  and   Spfttllne 

HtH^vd,  (liluc  datUlcd  iDlonnmiion°mp  la  w'bit  tb* 


M^.^j^-^, 


Some  Birds  the  Children 
Should  Know. 

Enrr  child  ahoiild  be  fimiliu  with  oar  Oonunon  Nibva 
Birdi.   Boeh  an  opportanitr  mir  be  iriTea  then  IhrooKb 
onr  new  Audnbon   Charti    whlcli    ibow   flttr^ti    of 
Ihemoit  important  wild  birdt  Id  chancterlitio  attltode* 
andnBtnral  colon. 
i    A  tnll  deHiiptiT*  hand-book 
fntnlihedfree  «llh  each  chart. 
Price,  per  Chart, 
Poetpald,  $1.30. 

THE  PBANG 
EDUCATIONAL 

COMPANY, 

HWTQ1XI5  Wwt  l»UHt.      ClB:Aa0l»O7MiehI«MiJ.»», 

ARTJIN  THE  SCHOOL=DOOM.  ^ 


alt  taKjin  from  tht  original  paintings. 


Bealisiiis  the  difficult;  of  mak 


a  lelectloD  tram  our  toimer  onl;  palilf  iilDBtrated 


,  ..  maUnE .. 

cataloKOe.  «?  ba>e  {tut  pabliBbeda  nev  catalosne  of  our 

AGO  IHoslratloDB.   Thu  rataloEne  is  not  for  aale,  hot  >ent  ' 

receipt  of  a  Knsrantee  that  il  will  be  retnnied  tirepald ,  in 

If  thuliDOtdoDe,  a  ehante  of  two  doUan  will  be  made. 

Educational  InititQttooB. 

Ooi^new  Illustrated  leaflet  "  Animal  Life  in  Art"  ii  muled  free  oi 


, ,  ... ,_. „ . rt  anbfecta.  ce _   __ 

AGO  illoslratloDB.  Thu  cataloEne  it  not  for  aale,  hot  >ent  on  apprcTal  to  teachen  oiian 
receipt  of  a  Kvsraii tee  that  il  will  be  retnnied  tirepald ,  in  good  condition,  within  a  week. 
...,f_ p ,. „f^ ■■.     ^.g  off er  special  diK»niit«  to 


Pollard's  Advanced  Speller 

A*mLI«  uliieh  truH  nnamitlcallj  tha  PRIKOl- 
FI.lSDtrrr>Di>Dci>ttOD,iyn(bL»tl<!n,u>i1si»«ii. 

beh  iHKn,  u  Dtiilr  u  pnatloablii,  <i  dHlinad  to 
d«ilDps*lD«le  prlncjplt.    Itmi  on>  dlBsnllr  ii  pra- 

■icallnt  piapantt^  (or  ■  run  itudr  ol  MTDiiilDn  In 
JdillSf  i>r<ca,  Ms.  Altn  it  pa'U—Pan  1.,  ITc;  Rirl  //., 

WESTERN  PUBU8HIN6  HOUSE,  CHICASO 


pins  Arts  BuIIdlog 
Chicago 

TcHs  fts  readers  about  the  Kinder- 
{rarten  Vays  of  Training  Younj 
Childfcot  abotit  Mothers'  Meetings, 
Social  Settlements,  Manual  Train- 
ing, Vacation  Schools,  Public  Play 
Grotmds)  Children's  Singing  and 
Playing  Games,  Educational  Con- 
gresses; in  short*  all  that  concerns 
the  Donoctatic  in  Education,  Pub- 
lished monthly,  illtutrated.  $2.00 
per  year  >j*j*J>>.^j*>j*j* 


KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE 
COMPANY 


BERLIN  PHOTOCSAPmC  CO^   U  East  23rd  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
Fint  ,yirl    I'ubtUher^, 

THE  J.  D.  LYNCH  Co!       '^       ^ 

«*Evcrythnig  for  School-fioom  Decoration 

Carbons,  Maiinums,  Photo^raeures,   Gelatine  Prints^  Plaster  Casts, 

Write  for  particulars  concerning  our  Travelling 
Collections  of  Pictures  suitable  for  Exhibitions. 

At^/ie  Framing  at  very  low  rates.  257  Ptfth  AvenUC,  NeW  YoriC 

TRANSLATIONS. 


HAUILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 


Good  T»pe  -Well  Printed— Pine  Faoer— Half-      New   Copyriali 

-      ■      •"^"        ~  -  -ldea-Prio«Sedoc«dto   Good  Papar-m 

' -Price,  poetpald.  I 


Leather  Bfndin«— Oloth  Bide* 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

IntrodDotloai—New  Tn>»- 


'ell  Bonnd— Convenient  fi 


l.EOi  poitpald.   Send  tor  iamplepaoBi. 

"Snr^Sn  DAVID  McKAY,  PublUhers,  ion  HUrkct  St..  PhlluldphUi 

PATRIOTIC  QUOTATIONS 

RELATING  TO  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Cett^iUd  by 

ALICB  M.  KELLOaa 


Siat,  fi-4  *J  intkts.    93  fat**-    P^h^  '< 


1$  illtutn^Uiu.    Price,  35  cents. 


This  is  a  book  much  needed.  There  is  do  other  like  it.  Every  school  shoold  own 
it  The  Quotations  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  American  anthora. 
They  are  to  classified  at  to  be  easily  referred  to. 

JIT  CONTAINS 

10  Qtrotatlou  ahofit  Landing  of  •&•  Pilgrims 
18        "  "     Iflcmorlal  Day 

3s        "  "     Gtant 

9        "  "     Amcrtean  FUn* 


32  Qootatloni  abotrt  America— Oui  Country 

21  "  "     RcTofvUvDuy  Va> 

22  "  :*•     Vuhlnglon. 
"  V*     Indspendcnc*. 


13  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men 
''^  tiooliv  Thc  Schooi.  Jouknal  when 
commmlcnHng  with  advertlters. 


Teal  Nomkcr  of  QiwIaUoni,  3i7< 


£.:L.  KJSLLOGG  /SL  C0»  ^  61  £.  9fh  St.,  A-V- 
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New  Eagland  Notes. 

Contlnntd  fiom  p»K«  ig.) 
New  Havsn,  Conn.— Yale  nniverafty 
has  just  received  bom  Herbert  K.,  Meliua 
E.,  and  Ernest  W.  Smith,  chlldtcn  of  the 
late  Isaac  £.  Smith,  of  New  York,  and  in 
his  memory,  a  gitiof  f  jo,ooo.    The  i 


the  Sheffield  scieotific  school,  celebrated 
the  Christmas  vacation  by  awalk  of  about 
five  hundred  miles  thru  western  Massachu- 
setts  and  Connecticut.  They  walked  from 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  per  day. 

MiDDLETOWN,  Conn.— Th«  trasteesof 
Wesleyan  university  have  issued  an  appeal  ■ 
for  funds  to  erect  several  new  buildings  to 
accommodate  properly  departments  thai 
are  at  present  lacking  room.  They  want 
for  this  purpose  about  $ij$,ooo,  and  thev 
are  also  asking  for  some  f  250,000  more  for 
the  endowment,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
use  at  once  certain  fuods  that  are  now 
contingent.  Dr.  George  M.  Dutcher,  a 
graduate  of  Cornell,  who  has  been  assist- 
ant to  Prof.  H>  Morse  Stevens,  at  Cornell, 
has  been  elected  associate  professor  of 
history.  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Lunn,  of  Chicago 
'ty,  has  also  received  an  appoint- 
the  department  of  mathematics. 


o  the  reading  of  papers  on  chemica]  sub- 
jects, tbe  afternoons  to  viaitine  chemical 
and  other  technical  establlsnments  in 
Philadelphia.  Prof.  F.  W.  Garke,  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  is  chief  chemist  to 
tbe  United  States  geological  survey. 

The  new  school  Building  now  in  process 
of  construction  at  Fifty-second  and  Pine 
streets,  is  to  be  named  tor  the  late  Samuel 
B.  Huey,  long  president  of  tbe  board  of 
educatioQ,  The  new  school-house  will  be 
one  of  the  most  ornamented  in  the  city. 
Itwill  be  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  with  an 
elaborate  entrance.  It  will  contain  hfteen 
class  rooms,  and  will  be  heated  and  venti- 
lated by  the  blowersystem.  The  building 
will  cost  about  $60,000,  and  will  probably 
be  completed  next  summer. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Williams,  third  grade 
teacher  in  the  Hancock  combined  grammar 
and  primary  school,  has  resigned,  after 
fifty-one  years  oF  service  In  the  Philadel- 
phia public  schools. 

Civil  Service  Examinations. 

__.  _.  _  .  linNew 
York  state  and  county  departments  will  be 
held  about  Jan.  18,  in  Albany,  Amsterdam, 
Auburn.  Bingh^imton,  Bunalo,  Elmira, 
Hornellsville.  Ithaca,  Jamestown,  Kings- 
ton, Locltport.  Malone,  Newburg,  New 
York,  Ogdensburg,  Olean,  Oneoma,  Platts- 
burg,  Poughkeepsie,  Rochester,  Sandy 
Hill,  Syracuse.  Utica,  and  Watertown. 
The  following  positions  in  which  there  are 
-'--     --;  of    especial    interest    to 


Yeivctiaii 


MIADC  OIN  nOINOR. 

Pf  rtttvtion  iikCouUs 

PlodsrdtioivihPrices 

I  BurliK^tbivVeMtianftliail(o:^|f£^ 


Andover.— Mrs.  Annie  Sawyer  Downs, 
who  died  December  7,  was  closely 
identified  with  the  Abbot  academy.  Tho 
herself  a  ^aduate  of  Bradford  she  bad  at 
different  times  been  a  teacher  and  lecturer 
in  Abbot,  where  her  husband  has  for 
many  years  been  professor  of  music.  Her 
funeral  was  a  tribute  from  her  many 
friends  to  her  memory,  and  she  was  laid 
by  her  mother's  side  at  Concord,  near 
Emerson,  who  was  a  friend  of  her  girl- 
hood. Mrs.  Downs  had  a  host  of  friends 
who  will  be  pained  to  learn  of  her  death. 

Philadelphia  News  Items. 
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•DO  YOU  SEEK  RELIEF^ 

From  the  burden  of  Business  Correspondence  P    The 


SMITH   PREMIER  TYPEWRITER 


will  give  it.    A  record  more  endurliiK  than  stone.    Would  you 
learn  more  about  it?    Write  for  illustrated  cataloicue  to 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company, 
syracuse,  h.  y.,  u.  8.  a. 


Cro^by*s  Vitalised  Tho-sphites 


BRAIN  FOOD  AND  NERVE  TONIC 


'illiQnt  an  t^iioal  as  a  remedy 

fHilure  of  vitnl  force,  and  for 

of  mental  kdA  nervouji  debilitF- 

enppli™  clementB  to  bntin 

.  ILs  lo«B  of  whiob  is  oftra  the  only 

is^aae.    Pamptilel.  with  fall  infoma- 

applicatiou  to 


S6     Wes 


35lli  St., 

YorK. 


I>riiEel>t*  AT  b7  maU,  SI.OO. 

CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE. 


Assistant  in  the  office  of  the  stale  en- 
tomologist. Salary  |7to.  Open  to  men 
and  women. 

Draughtsman,  office  of  state  paleontolo- 
gist   Salary,   two.     Open    to   men    and 


THE  ENGLISH  EXPLORATIOH  OF  AMERICA 

We  ara  living  in  a  new  period  of  expanllon  and  great  changes  on  the  map  of  the 
world,  snch  as  there  has  nol  bean  since  tbe  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is 
mtrresting.  at  sncb  a  time,  to  look  back  to  lb*  period  when  our  for'f atbers  expanded 
into  tbi!  New  WoTld.  The  following  Old  9oDth  LeaQeti  have  jnat  been  added  to  tbe  series: 
■'JofaaCabat'i  Dlicorerr  of  Narth  Amerlcii"  "HlrFTB.Bcla  Drake  an  the;CKimrBlK 
Csiut,  "  "  Frablafaer'B  Firm  Totii««t"  "  SI'  HaiapbieT  Utlberl'a  Espedlllsn  to  New. 
fa  and  land,"  "Hnlelch'a  Flnl  Hoanoke  Colanr,"  "OaiBold'a  Scttleaient  at  Cntt;. 
hank,"  "Captain  Jobn  Smith's  Dcacrlpllanaf  New  Eaaland."  and  "Htohand  Haklnrt'a 
Diacosne  an  Weaiem  FlaoilBc. " 

Tbeae  Isaflets  are  Nos.  iis-iai  in  the  Old  South  series,  wblch  i«  low  so  large.  They 
are  made  up  from  original  documents  of  tbe  period ,  and  are  all  accoMpaaled  by  careful 
bistorical  and  bfbHoeraphlcal  notes.    Sold   for  5  cents  a  copy,  tber  place  af  """  '" 

of  the  schools  and  the  public  a  most  Important  1 .  ^r^^.^.-i 

easily  accessible. 

Price,  5  cent!  each. 
DIRECTORS  OF  TUE  OLD  SOUTH  WORK.  Old  South  MccUn^HouM,  Boston.  Mui. 


. , .  it  the  serrice 

.Storicalpapersiiot  otherwise 
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^heatstone 
gridge.    ^^. 


The  School  Boards  of  Greater  New  York 

M  well  as  20  (rtbM  Qlle»  In  this  State  arc  atlttg  At 


'Triangular  Book  Covers" 


wUb  pctltd  laliiiactloD.  Olhit  cly  icbooli  are  conlliiually  klliag  la  Uoe. 
If  we  **n  pluse  them,  e».a  we  Dot  pleue  YOU  ai  well  ?  Tbey  afford  more 
PROTECTION  to  boobi,  wtu  LONGER  and  eoil  LESS  than  any  olfacf 
good  cover  on  tte  market.  We  dettre  a  trial  order  from  youf  board.  We  can 
uvc  Tou  money.    Free  Mmplei  and  price  U*l.>*  JtJlJtJtJljtjtJtJt 


Improved  sliding  contact,  ma- 
hogany base  handsomely  finished. 
Good  enough  for  tS-OO.  We  sell 
it  for  (3.00.  Do  Dot  (ail  to  order 
it  for  your  physical  hboratcy  HOW  TO  STUDY  MINERALS 


TRIANGULAR  BOOK  COVER  CO.,  MunnsvilU,  N.  Y. 

A.  FLANAGAN  CO,.  Chicago,  Western  Agents, 


FRANKLIN  LABORATORY 
SUPPLY  CO., 


MaiHiladurtn  and  Importer!  of  Phytical, 
Chemical,  and  Blolo  jical  Apparattu.      , 

■ft  HARCOURT  STREET.  DOSTON,  nAH».  I 


A  Complete  Outfit 
for  School-Rooms 

at  the  New  York  Office  of 

J.LHAMMEnCOMPANY 

The  School  Sttpply  House 
43  and  45  East  Nineteenth  Street 


U  qaite  folly  eipUlned  in  a  b«aatifiillri1)aBtnited  learist' 
•HDOOESTIONS  TO  TEACHEBB  OF  MINEBALOGY." 
which  nil]  be  aent  tree,  aloDE  witb  onr  i^iwse  CatBlogiie  of 
Ujnerali.  lo  toy  one  mentiomng  IbU  ad.  To  athen  ihe 
price  of  the  Calklogoe  is  «•  ceoW. 

A  "dos-tiOotli"  crystal  of  Colcite.  almilsr  to  thoae  >hoirti 
■boTd.  leJDcladediD  I  be  third  rariei  of  tba  MANHATTAN 
COLLECTION  OF  MJNEBALU.  Eiery  specimen  in  tbia 
collaction  le  ■  eood  spealmelii  yel  ita  price  la  remarkably  low 
Wiite  for  fall  particnlars. 


GEO.  L.  ENGLISH  &  CO.,  Mineralosists, 


3  ■•>•)   5    West   Elgbte* 


aim  Id  KdnrBtionai  ■ 
Naw   Yorh   Cllr. 


EBERHARD  FABER, 


E.  FABER. 

LEAD  PENCILS. 

PENHOLDERS. 

COLORBD  PENCILS, 

RUBBER  ERASERS, 

Etc.,  Etc., 
FOR  SCHOOL  USB. 

545,  547  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


Map^  Globes 

School  Spectahte,s 


THE  nUTUAL   LIFE 
INSURANCE  COIWP'Y 

OP  NEW  YORK. 
RICHARD  A.  HcCDRDY    -    -    Pi«tident 

"TJm  Greatest  of  all  tht  Companies." 

«  325.753.155 

0 M,SI2,<0] 

PM  PoOcy  HiMm 540.47«,a09 

InnneielidAnilollks....  I,I4I.49;.8U 

The  Hstoal  LUe  Inasiaaoa  Oomisiir  tnoea 
•nry  font  of  pober  at  tha  lowaal  rataa  oom- 


T"1CR0WELL  CABINET 

constltatea  a  complete  phyiloat  laboratory.    No  additional  plMM 

A  COMPLETE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

The  mannal  aeoompaDyina  the  eablnel  Ktrea  minute  InstraotloBi 
For  more  than  Are  bandTeddiatlnotBxpenmantt. 

The  oQtflt  baa  gtven  nmTunl  and  alNolnte  Mtitfaotion. ,  ilia 
cabinet  la  equipped  with  appUanoea  for  watw  presanre.elaotrteitr, 
Kas.andoompreaaedalr.  r ' —      


1th  appUanoea  for  water  prManrB.elaotrteifcr, 
dr.  BTerTEieoeiBniunbcndandluMaapeatel 
■awwi.    Tfie  noiTenal'aroletia:  "It  t»  tbe 


9t  thing  on  the  market." 


Write  tor  larae  illonrBled  oataloffns  and  book  of  t< 

Mais  Omoa  ajd  Faoroai:  Kaarmnii  Omca: 

Pt.  Ways*  A*,  and  St.  Joe  St..  INDIANAP0U5.    HAMILTON.N.V- 


HUMAN  SKELETONS  bo 
"jinatomical  Models 

CHARLES  H 


4Sand4/Mt  Hope  Ave  ^Chester  NY 


SEND   FOR   CATALOC   C. 
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Women's  Furnishings. 

Women'*  Underwear. 
Children's  Dresses,   Infants'  Outfittiiigs. 

Silk  Petticoats. 

White  and  Fancy  Taffeta  Skirts, 
Jersey  Top  Skirts  with  Taffeta  Flounces. 

French  Flannel  Underskirts. 
Corsets. 


BENEDICT    BROTHERS, 


JEWELERS. 

Fine  Watchu,  Diamonds  and  Rich  Jewelry, 

Have  KcmoTcd  In  the 

WASHINQTON      LIFE     INSURANCE 

BUILOINQ, 

141    BROADWAY, 

Corner  of  Liberty  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


THY  OUR  PATENT  COLLAR  BUTTOS 


Examiner,  department  of  public  instruc- 
sn.    Four  to  six  dollars  a  day  when  em- 
ployed.   There    is  frequently  temporary 
employment  during  the  summer.    Open  to 
men  and  women. 

'.  regents'  office.    Salary  (50  to 
(76  a  month.    Sciences  only.    Open  to 
men  and  women.    High  school  graduation 
'  equivalent  required. 
The  other  positions  for  which  the  exam- 
alions  will  be  held  are:    Apothecary, 
architectural    draughtsman,   building  in- 
spector, elevator  conductor,  folio  writer  or 
recording  clerk,  Inspector  slate  board  of 
charities,  officer  in  stale  institutions,  or- 
derly or  watchman,  physician, pupil  nurse, 
storekeeper,  trained  nurse,  women  physi- 

Appli  cat  ions  for  these  positions  must 
be  tiled  in  the  office  of  the  commission  on 
or  before  Jan  13.  For  further  particulars 
address,  Chief  Examiner,  Stale  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

For  Canadian  Rural  Schools. 

Ottawa,  Ont.— Professor  Robertson, 
the  Canadian  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
has  just  returned  from  Washington.  He 
visited  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  agricul- 
tural bureau,  whose  advice  he  sought  con- 
cerning the  plans  under  way  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  rural  schools  of  Canada. 
These  plans,  which  were  outlined  and 
recommended  by  (he  Dominion  Educa- 
tion Association,  will  soon  be  put  in  opera- 

Vacation  Study  at  Oxford. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  regular 
vacation  course  of  study  in  Engliih  atOi- 
ford,  England,  for  foreign  women  stu 
dents.    TTie  course  in  the  summer  of  igoj 


:n's  colleges.  Tickets  for  the 
e  will  be  sixty-five  dollars,  in- 
ures, board,  and  residence. 


A  Skin  of  BMatT  ti  ■  J07  7Dr*T(r. 

Dr.  T.  FELIX  QOURAUD'S 

OR    MAfilCAL 


Oriental  Cream,  ll^HrTzS- 


Perfection  Writing  Crayon  No.  312 

For  School  Crayons  of  all  Hinda  we  have  the  beit.  We  are  now  offering  something  new; 

THE  PERFECTION  SCHOOL  CRAYON 

nese  crayons  are  pnt  up  either  for  paper  or  blackboard  oae.  They  are  of  the  very 
beat  quality  made,  satiflfaction  guaranteed.  This  crayon,  for  writing  purposeB,  is 
aapecially  adapted  for  the  primary  school  and  the  Vertical  Hand  Writing  System 
Our  Wax  Crayons  are  put  up  hi  gross  boxes,  assorted  or  Jsolid  colors.  Write  for 
aamplei  to  the 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO., 
So».5i7  Eastern  Avniae,  LYNN,  MASS. 


THE  GGDEN  •  : 

DOOR  CHECK  S  SPRING 

E*ailr  applied,  poaitivel;  regniated.      The   slmplfiBt   Brid 

atrongeat  oheck  made.    All  main  vorklns  parts  use 

Steel  Drop  Forged  and  Case  Hardened. 

15,000  inuae  giving  unWersal  aatiafactlon 

LEADING  SCHOOL  BOARDS  in  the  U.  S.  REQUIRE  THEM 


itTUC  OGDEN.    Aiki-i 


rbardTt 


and  then  write  tm  full  Deecriptive  C»t. 

THE  OGDEN    MFG.     CO.,    New&rk,  N.  J. 


•  croporiT  oiKae.  Aceevt  no  oonnteifeitof  ilm- 
lar  ntme.  The  dlBtingruiihed  Dr.  L.  A.  Bayre 
i&iij  to  k  Udy  of  (he  nouMtm  <a  patient! : '  Ai 
HM  Kullra  will  at  them.  I  retmnmenil  Sou- 
.dud'a  Oream'  at  the  Itatl  tuirmfut  or  all  ITw 
*Hn  j>r«paiaMt>nj'."  One  bottle  will  Ust  til 
Ihi.  osinB  It  BTBtJ  d»T,     OOURAUD'*  POU- 

SUBTlLBremavouperllaaiubBirwitbOBt 

InhiryUthiikln. 

FEBD.  T,  HOPKINS,  PropT, 

TT  Great  lone*  Street  Jlew  xotk, 

r  „.  ^Ir  br  all  Dra(«liM  ud  Vuuir  Oaedi  Dilint 

tnroniboul  t\,   V.   a^  Ou»lmh   lod  ttmfm.     Alia 


Pears' 

the  soap  which  began  its 
sale  in  the  l8th  century, 
sold  all  through  the  19th 
and  is  selling  in  the  20th. 


LANGUAGES  ifS^.'.tf.'.'K: 

COKTIHA-S  METHOD  complft* 
Prencb,  SMolBli.etc..  In  x  LeuoM,  f  I.SO 

AtearOeil  FtrtI  Prlie  nC  Colvmbloi,  EtBOtttton, 
French  Sample,  B  le«KiDB,  SCc. 

PHONOGKAPH  JS"".?""'!!'  •;■■}■! 

1.  Vksbos  EBFAXOLKB.Ens.eqMiTBlenti  7M. 
1,  COBTiiit'BBp.-Ens'-IKeiion'i'.iudex.,  no. 
NO  CORTINA  SERIES. 

1.  DinpuES  DC  Li  Li.nnA.  knnotBted..  no. 

It.  El  INDUNO,  Spanish  and  Encluh...  mo. 
B.  ElI.vdiano,  aPBnl«fa,  snnotated....  «M. 
t,  Ahvibo,  Novel,  idpaDiah  and  EnslJBfa  TBo. 
A,  Ampabo,  Spanieh  edition-  annotated  NX. 
S.  ELFiBAi-inNoBaiA.Btinol'tlinEnB.  T60 
t.  MoDELim  Paha  Cabtab.  HMn.  Rnn..  7Bo 
g.  FoiiTDHA,<BlorieB,anQ't'dinEn8liab  BSC 
S  Tbhfbaico.  T  Com  Soi.,,do.,...  do...  ajo 
CaUofo'lmtexlautHmooTteilflpanith  Booki. 
B.  B.    COKTIXA   ACADZMT   OF    LAHGDACES. 


14  WtB 


WYOBS 


i:3T>^1.Ti-(r,y  BB«i.V'S    TEXT- 
*  ***-»^*'»*  TeachlBZ     Preocb 

are  used  everjTrhere.    l?end  to  tba  pub- 
lisher for  oopiea  For  eiami nation,    .    .    . 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKIN5, 

SSi  «  8sj  flIXTH  AVENUE,     .     NEW  Y«BK. 
Complete Oatalosn eon  applicntion. 


Dr.  W.  J.  STE,WART, 

362  W.  23dSt..  JV.  y.  City. 


ipecially.  Estnbl 
ivnta  br  mall  or  i 
for  Tlallora, 


Its  matlioda 
of  original 
Ished  1868. 
■  lapbon*  IB 


B.  L.  CZLLOOO  &  CO.,  6i  Bait  gtk  St.,  M*w  Tork. 


n  EADER5  wilt  confer  a  favor  by  mentioDiDg  The  School  Journal  when  c 
*^    maoicating  with  advertise ri. 


Dr.VictorC.  Bell.K'KS'c'iS- 


Tseth  CrttrnJ^c^  Bridce^^vTt.^ud  Bnildlnt 


V9  teetb  »at  MsutV 
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Get  the  Most 
Out  of  Your  Food 

Ton  don't  tatd  can't  if  joar  itomtoh 
it  weak.  A  weak  stomach  does  not  di- 
gett  all  that  is  ordinarily  taken  into  il. 
It  geta  tired  eaail;,  and  what  it  faila  to 
4iSMt  ii  waat«d. 

Among  ttw  mgns  ot  a  weak  stomaoh 
are  nneaBinesB  after  eating,  Qta  of  ner* 
vooi  headache,  and  diBagreeable  belch- 
ing. 

"I  IiaTe  taken  Hood'e  SaruparlUa  at 
dUferent  tlmei  for  stomach  troublei,  and  a 
mn  down  condition  ot  tbe  aratem,  and  bsTe 
bcNi  gieatljr  benefited  br  Ite  qm.  I  would 
not  be  witnoot  It  In  my  tamlly,   I  am  tron- 


Hood's  Sarsaparitla 

and  Pills 


Bestl  Most  Economical 

Use  only  ^ 
usual  quantity 


Other  Bood  Collies  -  12  tg  IScalt. 
Eicslltnl  Ths  ••a  30,  35,  SOc  a  lb. 


eScSSW B utter  at  Cost 


Foil  New  Catalqoui  «nO  Tduw,  Adoreu 

The   Greet   Amerlean  Tea   Co. 

»i  a  33  VESEV  ST.,   NEW  YORK 


CONTINENTAL  j>  HOTEL 

PHILAOELPHIA 

L>D  EUHOFaAR  PLAa. 


SOORaobh.    Three NnrBlavaton. 

Room,  WITH  Boabd fi.so  and  Upward 

Room,  without  I)OAKD...(i.ooand  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  Aubbicar,  ¥3.00  Bad  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  E  drops  ah  ,$3.c»  and  Up. 


Steam  Haat  Included. 


L.  U.  HALTBY. 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

ttmtwtj  ft  neratli  St.,  lew  Tn-k. 

lOpDOtUt  OrOM  OAureK.) 
Oondnoted  on  Bnrapean  Plan  at  Modeiat  s  Batei 
OealrallT   Iiooat«d   and  raoit    oonTMtlent   to 

Amaiement  and  BnBineu  DJitrlot*. 
01  aalr  aooeH  from  Dapoti   and  FarrlM  b; 

Broadwar  Oari  direot,  01  br  Iraniter. 
WM.  TATIOK  ft  SOI.       -       -      yntrleten 


'i 

I  The  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL,  I 

i  TaBTtbATB.,  «l(taBd4>d  Sta.  § 

E  Opporite  Qrand  Oentcal  Depot.  New  York.  S 
I  Oontral  for  ihoppinK  and  tfaeatrea  9 
I  BBnase  to  and  from  4*d  BL  Depot  free  J 
I  ■••■•■  •  1 .00  fv  U7  ead  UFwarda.  § 


The  lectnrea  will  cover  the  aubjecta  of 
Engliah  Itterature  and  langnage,  pronunci- 
ation, and  hialory.  Letters  ahoold  be  ad- 
dreaaed  to  Mra.  Burch,  10  Mtuenm  road, 
Oxford,  England. 

From  Here  and  There. 

Announcement  was  made  on  December 
10,  of  the  deeds  of  gift  by  which  Mrs. 
Jane  L.  Stanford  transferred  to  Leiand 
Stanford  Jr.  University  the  residue  of  her 
eaute,  valued  at  from  ^28,000,000  to  (30,. 
000,000.  This  endowment  ie  atated  to  be 
nearly  three  times  greater  than  any  sum 
ever  before  givenlat  one  time  for  education- 
al purposes.  It  completes  tbe  original  plan 
of  Senator  Stanford  for  the  establishment 
of  the  institution.  The  transactioo  does 
not  affect  the  donor's  control  of  the  uni- 
versity during  her  life-time. 

The  properties  conveyed  are  maialy 
high  class  interest-bearing  bonds  pur- 
chased within  the  last  two  years  by  a 
transfer  of  the  #10,000,000,  of  securities 
held  by  the  estate.  There  are  also  about 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  valued 
at  fii,ooo,ooo.  Since  its  foundation,  in 
October  1891,  the  university  has  enrolled 
over  four  thousand  students  and  has  con- 
ferred degrees  upon  about  twelve  hundred. 

Prof.  Lamont  F.  Hodge,  formerly  a 
teacher  In  the  Franklin  academy  at  Ma- 
lone,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  education  of  that  town 
to  succeed  Prof.  O.  H.  Burritt  as  prin- 
cipal. Mr.Hodge  is  a  ;oung  man,  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  was  born  in  Windsor, 
Conn.,  in  1874,  attended  the  Windsor  high 
school  and  later  the  Connecticut  Literary 
institute  at  Suffield.  Entering  the  Colgate 
University  in  1893  he  was  graduated  in 
1897.  After  completing  his  college  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Hodge  taught  for  two  years 
in  the  academy  at  Mexico  N.  Y.,  coming  to 
Malone  in  1897.  Heiaaauccessful  teacher 
and  very  popular,. 

The  fourth  annual  saeeting  of  the  In- 
dian Territory  Teachers'  Aasociation  was 
held  Dec.  36, 17,18,  at  Muskogee.  An  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
address  of  welcome  by  Pleasant  Porter, 
principal  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation.  The 
citizens  of  Muskogee  co-operated  with  the 
association  by  arranging  an  evening  pro- 
gram. The  educators  who  participated 
in  the  meetings  are  ejiperienced  teachers 
from  all  parts  of  the  territory  and  the 
questions  discussed  were  live  ones.  They 
included  "The  Outlook  for  the  Youth  of 
the  Indian  Territory,"  "How  Can  Our 
Schools  Best  Prepare  Pupils  for  Citizen- 
ship ?  "  "  Primary  Work  Among  Full- 
Blood  Indian  Children,"  "Intermissions, 
Uses,  and  Abuses,"  "  A  Suggestive  Public 
School  System  for  the  Territory." 

Gainesville,  Fla.— The  principal  of 
the  Dade  City  high  school,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Johnson,  has  been  dismissed  from  her  po- 
sition by  the  Pasco  county  board,  because 
she  taught  colored  teachers  in  the  summer 
vacation.  Laat  summer  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Peabody 
aummernormal  school  for  colored  teachers 
in  this  place.  A  little  later  the  Pasco 
county  board  met  and  cancelled  her  ap- 
pointment as  principal  of  tbe  high  school. 


Does  Not.Disappoint. 

Tha  Hew  Dtocortrr  for  CaUttb  Smow 
■jaato  PowM  Remarkable  Mtrit. 

A  new  catarrh  cure  has  recently  appeared 
which  so  far  as  tested  has  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  curing  all  forms  of 
catarrh,  whether  in  the  head,  throat,  broa- 
chial  tubes,  or  in  stomach  and  liver. 

The  remedy  is  in  tablet  form,  pleauot 
and  convenient  to  take  and  no  special 
secrecy  is  maintained  as  to  what  it  con- 
tains, the  tablet  being  a  scientific  combina- 
tion of  blood  root,  red  gum,  and  similar 
valuable  and  harmless  antiseptics. 

The  safe  and  effective  catarrh  cure  may 
be  found  at  anr  diug  store  under  the  name 
of  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets. 

Whether  the  catarrh  is  located  In  tha 
nose,  throat,  bronchial  tubes,  or  stomach) 
the  tablets  seem  to  act  with  equal  succea^ 
removing  the  stuffy  feeling  in  head  and 
nose,  clearing  the  mucous  membrane  of 
throat  and  trachea  from  catarrhal  secre- 


tions, which  cause  the  tickling,  coughing, 
hawking,  and  gagging  soaonoying  to  every 
catarrh  su&erer. 

Nasal  catarrh  generally  leads  to  ulcera- 
tion, in  some  cases  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
destroy  the  nose  entirely,  and  in  many  old 
cases  of  catarrh  the  bones  of  the  head  be- 
come diseased.  Nasal  catarrh  gradually 
extends  to  the  throat  and  bronchial  tubes 
and  very  often  to  theatomach,  causing  that 
very  obstinate  trouble,  catarrh  of  tbe 
stomach. 

Catarrh  is  a  systemic  poison,  inherent  In 
the  blood,  and  local  washes,  douches, 
salves,  inhalers,  and  sprays  can  have  no 
effect  on  the  real  cause  of  the  disease. 
An  internal  remedy  which  acts  upon  the 
blood  is  the  only  rational  treatment  and 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  is  the  safest  of 
all  internal  remedies,  as  well  as  the  most 
convenient  and  satisfactory  from  a  medical 
standpoint. 

Dr.  Eaton  recently  sUted  that  he  had 
successfully  used  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets 
in  old  chronic  cases,  even  where  ulceration 
had  extended  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  sep- 
tum of  the  nose.  He  says,  "  I  am  pleas- 
antly aurprised  almost  every  day  by  the 
excellent  results  from  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets.  It  is  remarkable  how  effectually 
they  remove  the  excessive  aecretion  and 
bring  about  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
mucous  membranes  01  the  nose,  throat, 
and  stomach." 

All  druggists  sell  complete  treatment  of 
the  tablets  at  fifty  cents  and  a  little  book 
giving  the  symptoms  and  causes  of  the 
various  forms  of  catarrh,  will  be  mailed 
free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Mar- 
shall, Mich. 
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New  York  University 

WASEHIGTOir  SQUAKZ,  V.  T.  CUT. 

p/^  tjnn  T  *  Kradniite  School  of 

OLfXIL/iyi-r         educatioual   Boiance' 

^yC  foTuIshiug  thonragb 

'  profeBBion^l    Bqnip- 

«   Aj.u'.i-K  wv  jr    TrtBhing  to  fit  Ihem- 


aud  the  PedftBogical  Departmunt  of  ColleKes. 
For  Catalogae  and  information  oddreaB, 
THE  REGISTRAR. 

Washinston  Square, 

NtW  YORK  CITY, 


D/i£/EL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

COIIERGIAL  COURSE  FOB  TEACHBBS 

A  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
the  coramercial  branches  in  high  achooli 
and  academies,  Persoriswith  the  necessary 
academic  requirements,  and  who  have  had 
e  years'  practical  experience   " 

irngjcr '-       ■ 

year.     Cir  ,    „ 

course,  can  be  had 
Registrar. 

JAMES  MacALISTER,  President. 


... leralteMhers.iniMrTlioci. 

prlnclpftlB.  enperintandenta,  and  inimiolon  In 

normal  BChoolBaailcollesei.  Opentotiolhieiaa 

FeUowiliiiii  and  Soholar- 

Ceacl)er«  s«™BSi?.Mif 

^*'*'***'V*^**'    BTftntwlonoompietjon^fB 

YU-Uitt-JJI'  .sars-oonrwla.'iiMtothe 
Diploma  In  Elementan 
Teaoblns.  Kindergarten,  Fine  Aft*.  Doaieatic 
Art,  DomeitloHaleooe.HQBlo.  or  UHnualTraln- 
ins,  Qraduate  oanraeB  leaditLi  to  HiBber  Dipla. 
ms.  Diploma  in  BMondar?  Teaobinl.  ortothe 
DoanMof  A.I1.  and  Ph.D.  CaUlosasa  sent  on 
■ppiiDaUan  to  tbe  Bwretarr- 
JAMES  B.  BUaaELL,  Ph.D.,  Dtan. 


^X/MMEU  SESSIOJV 

CORNELL  DNIYERSm 

July  7  to  August  16,  1902 


94  COURSES  IN  23  DEPARTMENTS 


iSti 


Ample  taeilKleg  for  Libniryj 

ition~Feeot'V». 


Lahoralor'- 

UoiTeraity   Crrdit.    Comfbrtable  Tem 
tyoIRecreatlonB.   Singl.- 


For  Circular  and  Book  of  ViewB.  addre 


Hnme  Tbs  DnlYirsitT  of  Chicago 

■  M  vr  ■  A  ■  V'  „^gj,  (,,„  ,a  elementar7  and 

OoUese  oonrBM  by  oorreapond. 

*  enee  tn  19  Of  it*  DBMrtmaDti. 

-.   taotadlnsPedagDsr^iilarT.tbi 

LanciUMM.  BnsUih.  UalhemaUu,  PhjilaiTa- 

plir. Zoologf . PETrioloffTjBotaiir. eto.  Innmo- 


Study 

LanciUMM.  Bn 


QoIleBe  oaorBei  lucoeciTDUr  oomplelsd.    Wotli 

■nay  begin  at  anr  time.    For  dreiilir'  addr'ai 

Ihe  Unlvenitr  of  Cblcato.  (I>iT.O>Clilcaco,UI. 


Heretofore  no  objection  taaa  been  made  I 
(o  teachers  in  white  school  giving  Instruc-  j 
tion  in  the  colored  normals,  txtd  consider- 
jtble  indignation  has  been  felt  against  the 
action  of  the  Pasco  board. 

Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.~For  the  past  fifteen 
tears  President  RoosevHt  baa  played 
Santo  Claus  for  tlie  children  at  the  Cove 
school,  making  it  a  point  to  distribute  the 
gifts  each  vear  in  person.  Altho  this 
Chriitmas  be  was  unable  to  attend  the 
exercises  he  did  not  forget  the  little  ones. 
Miu  Sarah  Provost,  acting  mistress  of 
ceremonies,  told  the  pupils  that  the  gifts 
irere  from  President  Roosevelt  and  that  aa 
Mr.  Roosevelt  bad  been  called  to  fill  the 
one  highest  station  in  (be  world  they  were 
to  treasure  the  gifts  so  that  in  after  years 
thev  could  point  to  them  and  say  they  had 
come  from  President  Roosevelt. 

Winter  Toulrti  lUtn 


The  Southern  Railway,  the  direct  route 
to  tbe  winter  resorts  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
the  Carollnas,  and  the  South  and  South- 
west, announces  excursion  tickets  will  be 
Slaced  on  sale  October  15  to  April  30.  with 
nal  limit  May3t,i90z.  Perfect  Dining 
^nd  Pullman  Service  on  alt  thru  trains. 
For  full  particulars  regarding  rate,  de- 
c  riptive  matter,  call  on  or  address  New 
York  office.  171  and  1185  Broadwsy,  or 
Alex.  S.  Tbwestt,  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  iiSj  Broadwav. 

If  worn  out  with  hard  mental  toil,  if 
mevoua  and  weak  from  school-room  cares, 
s  nutritive  preparation,  like  Vitalised 
Phosphites,  is  needed.  This  is  produced 
from  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ  and  is 
an  essential  food  to  all  who  work  either 
bodily  or  menially.  It  contains  in  the 
highest  degree  the  power  of  sustaining  life 
and  energy.  Those  who  have  overworked, 
or  in  any  way  impaired  their  vigor,  are  re- 
stored by  it.  It  may  be  obtained  of  drug- 
gists or  the  F.  Crosby  Co.,  56  West  25th 
street,  N.  Y. 

Learning  the  value  of  five-grain  anti- 
kamnia  tablets  in  nervous  disorders,  I  tried 
them  where  there  was  pain  and  nausea. 
For  the  uneasiness  whicn  was  almost  con- 
tinually present,  they  proved  a  sterling 


ADVISWO  THfc  YOUNO  PIAN 


This  la  nanallr  the  mo»t  difflcolt  problem  lo 

to  whom  TOimgnieD  oome  for  Bilnce.  Each  and 
every  ont)  baa  thia  nueal ton  loaolrefrom  time  to 
time  and  is  often  at  a  \ots  what  to  do.  It  ia  a 
rule  that "  he  who  belpa  anoiLer  to  belp  blm- 
aelt,  belpa  bim  b«et."  We  ale  in  a  postlioo  lo 
■QSKcr  ihi4  problem  in  Ihii  vay:  We  would 
be  pleaded  to  corieapona  Milb  parenla  and 
otbertand  acqaaini  tbem  vitb  onr  pIbd  to  belp 
a  yoans  man  to  bi>1p  bituielf.  Tbrough  tba 
SeoaroBlly  of  tbe  fonndi-re  of  the  tebool.  ard 
several  prominent  manu tact ui«ra,  the  TraatceB 

sbipaiu  our  EBgiavepng  eonrafB  to  daetrTiBg, 
energetic,  and  Iniellieentj  duds  map. 

Tba  ttebolnnhipi  for  liwa  are  now  aTsilsble 
and  applicatiopB  wllJ  l>e  conFidettd  troin  the 
readera  nt  Tht  ftftool  Journal  The  course  <f 
aludv  offeiB  Ibotousb  Instrnclion  at  home  in 
Mecnanicai.  Elect' ical.eiationary,  Locomitiie. 
Marine,  and  Textile  RnaineennB,  as  veil  as 
Heatlnv.  Tentilation.  PlambiiiB.  and  MmIuiii- 
nical  BchoDln  for  wblcb  Boston  ia  faicoDB,  Wiile 
osl  Drawing  under  inatmctora  who  are  grnduatee 
of  the  great  tecbnical  Bchoola,  Mucta  of  tbe  in- 
stmctioii  is  under  regular  tescber*  in  lbs  tech- 
10  the  regialrar  of  the  American  Bohool  of  Corre- 
Bpoiidf>nce,.Bo»ton,  Maea..  for  full  information, 
lame  bandbook   deicribing   ooniFes,  metbodi, 


Phonog^apMo 
Language  Lessons 

Ability  to  tiilk  Frenob,  German  or  Spanlali 
LanKOHKe  Couraes  By  Mall.    Every  aludent 


Mew  biglana 
Oonmervmtory  of  Mumla, 


always  include  this  remedy  in  my  treat- 
menL— H.  G.  Reemsaydrr,  M.  D.,  in 
Notes  on  New  Pbarmacal  Products, 

Th«  HisdKnneit  Calendar 

of  the  season  (in  ten  colors),  six  beautiful 
heads  (on  lU  sheets,  10x12  inches),  repro- 
ductions of  paintings  by  Moran,  issued  by 
General  Passenger  Department,  Chief 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  R:  ' 
sent  on  receipt  of  twenty-fiv 
dress  F,  A,  Miller,  General  Passengei 
Agent,  Chicago.      . 

Baaltli  •Dd  BaM  for  Mother  lud  Cblld. 

0TS.^'R^YnAraH3S_._-;_, 
fnrrama  QHILPRBII  VHTLJi  TKVT 
PBRnOTSOOOiSa.  ItSOOTHBBthsl 
BH8  the  gUM&XLLATSiUP^N.  Cu». 

b*  Drnaclft*  Ln  avvn  p»Ft  of  the  world,   B«iv 
uk  liir^'WInilaw'i  SaothlniBrTni,"  ud  .aken 


-ii^  AG.SPALDING&BROS. 


7HK  SPALDING  OflclallmniBi 
■ll^loDt'niTu.  Oflcill  buket  B>" 
Ba«  Bill,  O«o III  PdID  Ball,  OtBi 

ittlni  BMldtaa'a 


f  hose  who 

in  house-clea.nln§  j 

is  jiKe  ma.6ic.Try  & 


1S-AP0LI0 
know  iHs  service, 
[co.Ke  ofih&tonce' 


THE  STUDY-GUIDE  SERIES. 

ntStddr a( Ivasliw,  aingle  roptsi    -      •  I  -iS 

The  Stady  of  Kimola 

The  ttBlT  of  UrUa  «( tlM  XliV     -       -       ■      .50 

H.  a.DATIDIdF,  I  Svragae  Place,  Alb«S7,>.T. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


AND  SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


PUBLISHERS,  M'FRS   OF    TMD  C/^XOR  Y 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  UHVE-V-'  1  V_/IA.  i 

We  give  below  a  list  ot  the  leading  lirms  of  publishers  of  school  books  and  manulacturers  ot 

school  supplies  and  equipment.     This  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  subscribers  to  The  Journal 

in  sending  orders.     In  writing  tor  circulars,  catalogs,  or  other  intormation,  you  will    get   special 

attention  by  mentioning  The  Journal  every  time  you  write. 


School  Cabinets. 

u.  II.  Ilurirn,  Alien.  S.  U. 

leach ers'  AgencleB. 


Maps,  U lobes,  etc, 

.School  t'nriil<u>>^<  •>. 

.SpwVork.Oi 


Pencil  Sharpeners. 

Kll.f..  !■.*<■«., LwuiinslT.Mali. 

K..«  I..K,  ChiruKO 

'kKlllra>eSltit<-<'u.,  JJ.Y. 


NewYiTk    « 


Anicluu  Jt  C>i.,  ■>..  K.  Y .  it  Chi. 
MllronBraillryCo.i'prllltrtil.MaM-. 
Bitl»r  ft  ThXIoT  Co.,        Ni'W  Vvrk 


"ihl. 


X.Y.  I 

It..  Ibistnii 

.  Co.  1 

(Irnixl  ItMHill  . 

lip.  Co..     I-liilB.  J 


aaynaril.  (IrrrlllACa., 
Thf  Nonw  Co.. 
•crlbimr-*  »oiui.  Clw*.. 
P«wen*  Lioui,  I 

TUiiaicMi  Co.  A. 
Wa.iFni  Pub   Uoaie, 

HaCliirr 

Tba  MBTtiillUn  Co. 


Hu] 


ir<lpi' 


.11  4  »l»fkwi 


Hsni'i 


•k.  M<1. 
N.  V. 
■.\Y. 


""■lly  .V  I 

Cbicusu  anil  N.  V. 
».  L'liicieo 

Pens,  Pencils,  and  Ink. 

1.  Jot.  A  Won.,  K.Y, 


-    IS.  W.  A.  Hoi 


i-r)iri 


III  Co., 


N.Y. 


K.y.4 

uiBii  *  Co.,  Iloaton.  N.  Y.. 

HvHfh  ft  Co.,  I>.  C      - 
Honchtuii,  MimiD  ft  f^. 
llMtou. 
T.  R.  Sfaenell  ft  Co.,  " 
ailvvT.Burilott*  Co..'' 
Llpplnrott  Co...'    "    ' 
MrKar.  Darld. 
lowvr  Cit.,  Clirl>t»i>her 
FniiK  Edu.  Co..  Bo*.,  S.  V..  A  Cht. 
■•ml,  MrMklly  A  Va.,  K.Y.  i  Chi. 


•i.Y;  Chi. 
..Vbllad^lpbiu 


Ti'Hvhvn'  Kni'liaiic'ir.  StutUm 

Typewriters, 

Am.WrltlDK  Miirh.  C»..Ncvr  Yi 

WyFkoir.Sraiiiwiii.VHriicdIcI, 

t(ulIlirivml.'rCo..Srnii<IM',II 

I'^tteburg. 

Hotels. 

Oraml  Olon 
St.  Dei.  la 
C«Qtin*ntal 


Ulaon  frupll  Co.,  Jvrsey  City.  N.J, 
KuKln  Pi'iii'lt  to.,  N.  Y. 

School  Supplies. 

Set  nl"i  lUuilili-arily.  Brif*  i.'mvni. 
Charfn,  fluw",  Ifiifu,  IHuttr/,  IbUf, 
Ktlmvi  Ulahkt,  K'HUtruciieH  Slatrr- 


Kew  Tork    Ai 


FurDltar*  Co. 


oilc. 


Thom.   _   . 

rBlvrrally  l-nbll-Mi.n 
.\.  V..Wlon.«.i.i: 


.   Itiw 


|-nl*fir.|tr«r('Mrii|;o.  It).    ! 

CulniublaD     <orri-..      rnllrB",    ! 

WfiHiiiiiirtoii.i!.  <;.  ] 


CIlpplKB  FlloCv..  (leTplkDil.O. 
K.  W.  A.  KokXh,  Cbicwo.  Ul" 
I>TaDK  Kdarallnnal  Co.. 

Kbb-  York.  CbiLveo.  Bohton 
CHaniHrrA  KtrlHT  KoKtun 

l-»tl..r  A  Potuam  N.  Y. 

J   I,  Haminrtr  ,V  <'i>., 

BoatonumlN.y. 


Co.,  j(,r. 

*  C€...        N.  v. 

OTjHnpplFCa., 
BoBton 

uBti-r,  N.  Y 

Chnrts. 

-Sllvrr.  Ilunlett  ft  Co.  Dmitoii 

Potter  ic  ini-Diaui.  New  Y.  rk 

Amerlraa  Schiii.l  f^rnllnr*  <  ft., 
Ni'ir  Y'orh,  <  liicaso 
Wr«tprii  Pub.  Hiiuli*.  Cliicitin 
KrllOK)l«Cn..U.L..N.Y..Chtcaaa, 
KotUm 
K  W.  A.  Hnwlca.  CliieaaO 

Rand,  HcXHlly  ft  Co., 

(1ii<-a)[o.aD<l>'.X. 
UBn>-yrii'hl.Fnra.<'». 

~  mnrl  llaiiiits.  Mich. 

Sptiimtfelil,  Mail. 

Dialogs,  Recitations,  etc. 

K.9UofiKtcVu..K.L. 

N'l'w  York,  rhk-Hirn.  ii>,si.in 
riusic  Publishers. 


Hilloi 


SIrh 


niao 


.4TK  l-nllrb't 

School  Clocks. 


N,  Y. 


(ally  A 


Manual  Training;  Supplies. 

Vtirk,  Chii-Hso 


N»«  Yurk.riiicaKii. 
raSch.Fom  itliniul:!!  ^  \. 
Ni  t'rnjriiB  Co..  i.ynu.  Mb"j 


•<  hii'D 


Cha: 


I<...Lhi.*A.V, 

i.lllHi<i<ld  Mltli 

Hilton  Bradlry  <  o.. 

Wu>  II.  Barlni.         Afk'n,  ».  Dok 
rii.o,  I-  Kuuliab  A  Co.,  X.  V 

t'liao.  U.  WunI, 
t.'i.MI.  lliilH)  .Wc.  Itochi-ttir.  N.  V. 

ninerals. 

Ilnw*ll,  r..  K         Wu»hi>IKI"I1.  II.  I' 

Itoj  Hopping:.  New  Ycirb 

<ioo.  I..  Kiieii-li  A  to.,    N.'w  Yuri' 

Photos  for  Schools. 


Iluldm  Hook  C 


liCo. 

k  Covers. 


N.Y. 


..,1.  JotanMtn.liro..  S  Y. 

kiuar.  Hrh).  turn.  Co..  N.Y.  A Clil. 
tanil.  MrXnlly  A  I—.. 

Chu-BBOanaS.V. 
School  Bells. 

le.«)iBnc  \  Co..        ItnliiuiiTi'.  Vii. 
:.  W.  A.  BokU'I,  Chirm."' 


Phyft.  and  Chem.  Apparattu). 

'  InrlisiuiKili* 

,     KImiTft  Auii-iiil,  S.\. 

'    nuiiM^hftLiinib.    K'.i'lKTti'i',  X.Y. 
llullOTh  Ji  Crru.huw.  I'liilu. 

Insurance. 

Maai.  Bfntaalf.lfi- 

.-,.rln«ll;.-   " 


Stereo  pt  icons. 
Records,  Blanks,  Stationery. 


School  Furniture. 

IlHiie>  Si-hl.  FnrB.  It. . 

clniii'l  limiid".  trick 
K.  W.  A.It<lHI>■^..  CliicaKO 

Mlltou  HraUL'T  Co.,  Si>r'«r.1.31aM. 
f.    V.  HrlH'rIo..  Chk-UKO 

'    Dictionaries  &  Cyciopetlias. 

:   Apt.ipton.it,,v(-n..  \.-w  >■'»■!.  nit 

■    l.tpplni'itti  Co..  J.  B,  I'hllB. 

Diplomas,  Reward  Cards,  etc. 

K.  W.  A   llo»l<Hi.  Cfaiotgo 

Kindergarten  Material. 

.    Si'h.Tmi-rlioriiCa.,J.  \V.,      X.  Y. 
HllluuR      ■■       " 


luaFdH. 


iriTijrIlPlil.  Mbiv. 

-    -  .  ...- UciKron  JC  \.  Y. 

J    L.  Baniiiiftt  t.'o.,  Burlun 

Globes. 

vrAI^tnain.  y.\, 


rHft 


>fw  Vork    J 


"^atn'Tip  7cp"  Y 

i^np/jcfitir  -,     y 


.  .  .  WHAT  IS  .  .  . 

DAUS'  "TIP=TOP?" 

Daus*  "  Tip"Top '*  is  the  latest  Dupliciitor  for  ptinting  too 
cupie.**  from  one  pen-written  original  and  50  copies  fiom    t)[  i-«ifllfn 

I'ricf.  (or  complete  aj)p.ir.iliis,  size  No.  t,  S7.50,  sulijecl  to  the 
trade  discount  i)f  3.^  1-3  per  rcnl..  or  ^5.00  net. 

If  interf.slcd  cut  out  the  folloiving  coupon: 


The  FELIX  F.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO., 


S  Hanover  Street,  New  YopR. 
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SCRIBNER'S  TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

ELEMENTARY   PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

An  Outline  of  PbyMoeuphv.  Bj  Jacol'^s  W.  Rehw»v, 
F  tt.G.S.  iimo.  Witb  Maps  *ad  Colored  PUces.  381 
pages.    $1.35,  «./. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  STATE  AND  NATION 

A  T«it  Uook  (or  Hun  Schoolt.  By  J.vmer  A.  James,  Ph.D., 
Professor  uf  ll-.story  in  Nurthwasiero  l-uiversity,  auA 
AlhkktH.  Sam-orii.M.A..  Profevitor  of  History  in  tbe 
Stevens  Point  I  Wis.)  Normul  Scbiiol.    ismo.   3N3  pages. 

¥..™.,«</. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE 

jjn  A.D.  to  ti/jo.  By  Oliveh  J.  Tiutcheh,  Ph  D.,  AsGoal- 
at«  Professor  of  Hiiiory  in  tlia  University  of  Ckicaf  o, 
and  PikiiimamdSi'iiwill.  Pb  D.,  Assistant  Prnfessarof 
Modern  ilisiory  in  Itie  On  vcrsity  of  Chicai;'.  Witb 
Uaps.Cbronolvgleal Tables, etc.  ismo.  .<;;opp.  $i.;r>,ni'/. 


FOR  THE  GRADES 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  WiLBi'B  p.  GnRpv.  Principal  of  tba  Kortta  Schools 


AMERICAN  LEADERS  AND  HEROES 

A  Preliminary  Text-Hook  in  United  States  Histary.  By 
WiLHUK  V.  OoKar.  With  many  Uaps  and  Illustrations, 
iitno.    ,)^  pkges.    Go  cents,  nrt. 

THE  LITERARY  PRIMER 

Plrst  Stspi  with  Good  Writera.    By  Makv  E.  Burt,    lllus- 
Iraied  by  M:LoaEL>  Howci.ls.    311  cents,  ntl. 
Tbis    Primer    mark*    a   tacidod    advana*   upsn    otber 

E rimers  by  including  amoag  ita  lassoo'-  faMiliar  stones 
:•■  famous  Boglish  and  American  auibora. 


THE  SCRIBNER  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  READING 

In  UaU«ni  Blndla|>    Encb  !>■«.    M  ceata,  net. 
New  \'olume-A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSBS 
By  ROBKRT  Louis  Stkvehsok.    With  illustraticns  by  Chari-es  Robinson, 
V»lum»  Pvbliskid  Prtvioutly  : 
Lobo,  Rag,  and  Vixen  Poems  of  Amcrjcitn  Patriotism 

Tbe  Eng;cae  Field  Book  Henkles,  the  Hero  of  Thebes 

The  Howella  Story  Book  The  Hoosier  Scbool  Bo; 

The  Cable  Story  Book  Fancifnl  Tales 


The  Boy  General 
Twelve  Naval  Captains 
Odysseus,  the  Hero  of  Ithaca 
Chlldrea's  Stories  id  American  Liter- 
ature.   2  vols. 


Tbt  paUlshers  will  be  pleisel  to  ilve  job  Innber  lalormtlon  abont  these  anl  tl 


r  other  Edncatleail  Books.    Write  lor  Mtilotac. 


NEW  YORK    CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S   SONS    Chicago 


This  is  a  Commercial  Age 


IfSVERY  PUPIL  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
IB  HIGH  SCHOOLShasarightaod 
''  "I  ought  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
LAWS  OF  BUSINESS,  as  relates  to 
the  subjects  of  Contracts,  Partnerships, 
Corporations,  Agency,  etc.  jt  ^*  ,.<  j<  jt 


RICHARDSON'S 
COMMERCIAL  LAW 

was  written  foi  tills  pLir])ose  and  <XiiciIy 
fills  tlif  l.il!.  It  slates  ihu  [iiiricipk-s  nf  law 
in  simjiK-  lanj:;ii,i^'C  ami  illusiral.'ri  ihrsr  ]irin- 
ciplrs  by  iipplyin^'  tliem  10  manv  ilhislrative 
cases. 

CLimjiteie  inlm matinn  s^jni  ■jj.'on  ap|)'icatiori 
to  tho  i>\ililisln;is. 


rmriE.  coofi,,.  our  business  entirely  to 
lA I  Commercial  Text-Books  and  can 
^^fi  suit  any  course  of  study  for  any 
length  of  time  in  all  the  commercial 
branches.  Wi  ite  for  Booklet,  price-lists 
and  inforitiationv''  ji  ,*  -*  Ji  Jt  Jt  ^  jt 


SADLER-ROWE  CO., 


Baltimore,  Md. 


A   School  House  Necessity. 

The  rk-.i.iuniiiL;  ul  sniind  ^n  ijo.irs  .iml  r-irl't'ons.  bo 
as  111  prcili:.:!  one  rimni  frum  the  l..ll^es  .if  the  otlit^rs,  is 
iit>.1   in  im]'iirl,mi:e   In   lii;hl   anil   vcnlikilion   in   SL'hool- 

CABOT'S  DEAFENING  "PLT" 

is  ihcslandanl  licafoner.  .in.;l  ilu-  only  ime  tli.it  is  .scitn-   Q 
iilr.aily  constnuiiril.   It  alisurlis  .mil  ilis.sipnlns  the  smitid 
wavL-s.   is    inilKstriH-tiMe    Ijy    cle<::iy,  moths    or    vermin. 


Sample  of  Quilt,  wltb  sperUl  brnchure 
on  scbool-buuse  dtalcnin^,  sect  free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mnfr., 

Boston,  Maas.,  XJ,  S.  A. 
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SI  But  NiBib  Streat,  Haw  Twfe 


Ready.  January  i.  igo2 

LEAYim  OdTUNES  of  BoT&MT   ■  $1.00 
Ittb  Grif's  Flflld,  Forat,  ud  Gudui  Flora  -   $1 .80 


By  RoBEKT  Grbemleaf  Leavitt,  a.  M.,  of  the  Ames 
Botanical  Laboratory.  Prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Botanica]  Department  of  Harvard  University. 

THIB  BOOK  OFFERS: 
L    A  MtiM  if  latMVtary  titntata  ii  tkc  nor^sIocT  lad  vkjvlalacj 

•f  naamc^B*- 
X    Dbwtlaaa  tar  ■  frtctlMl  itndr  at  iTflGtl  crrvtscami.  rcfTMcat- 

ni  tkecUtf  croafttrsB  thilmreai  tailicklchaii. 
3>    A  Mtataatlal  fe><7  of  latanaatlaa  rectrdlar  thi  fnTBi,  acttvlHM, 

ud  nUUaubti  af  ■last*,  and  aupiemas  fat  tka  Uboratary 


rha  praotioal  AieroiieBaDdeiMnnunti  hare  baan  *a  choaen  (bat 
■mtIm  performed  br  lobooli  with  even  limple  apparattu.  The 
'oettoai  for  laboratnrr  ataij  a  e  placed  In  diTiiloni  br  tkenuelTea, 
linsttaerelatedcliapten  of  deaorlptlva  text.  Tbli latter tdlovi 
nwlntheaaqneDceo'  toptoaln  arar*>Leai>iiiiinBotaiir.batth» 
■rasiar  part  of  )1  ii  eatiielf  new. 

Tbt  BOCA  aonlniie*  the  beit  fOatnrea  of  tbe  ne>Mt  methodi  vltb 
that  ineidily  and  deBnitenan  wfalcb  have  given  Vr.  Orar'a  text-booki 
their  Mtnordlnarr  nooaM.  It  tberafore  pari  apeoial  attention  to 
aooiocr.  Morpholorr  and  pbriiolosr  are  fnllj-  treatad.  The  ilinitra- 
liou  nnmbn- 1st  analwTa  been  drawn  with  gr 'at  oare  and  acMmraor. 
ThaapiiaiidU  contain)  valanble  ragsMtloni tnr  tbe  teaotier.and  Uie 
Iwtei  li  verr  cnnplete.  rendering  poiifble  rsferenoe  toanj  topic. 

FtiB  pta  ticulari  ana  tmiu  itf  InlroavclUin  ifnl  onrcffuMI. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


UPPINCOTTS  EDUCATIONAL  SSSIES 


HISTORY 
OF  EDUCATION 

Br  E.  I..  KE,MP,  A.  M. 

Frv*»*or  oT  PtMgon,  Suue  Normal  SoUool,  Sol  Btrauatb^y, 

Ptnnnilvanta. 

ISma.  Cloth.  400  Faiaa.  Frlce,  «l.fll  net. 

ThlBT^nme  li  an  intelligent  aad  eonclae  preaantation  of  the  nb- 


toet.    Ilwlllb*  found 
lalr  In  lU  IraatnwiM  ol 

the  rioe.    The  anthor  1 _,_  , 

I  of  tfaeJeoiMlie  dlMnaaet.  and  fall  work 


preaantation  of  the  nb- 
tboughtfal  and  Jut  ajid 

TdTtmtifnial  tnflnannei  of 

made  a  thorongh  «tndr  tron  the  anginal 
■""-"-  --'■'-'-——*-" — ■ LBaanlmiof^ 


I  atodent  to  tbe  nch  and  vid« 


PrevionaTolnmeiare: 

THINKING  AND  LEARNING  TO  THINK 

tj  DS.  1.  C.  SCEABFIXE 
Val.  I.  3S1    pngoB.  «l.as   a«t. 

TWO  CENTURIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORY 

I 

ated.       $l.Z§  aat. 


J.  B.  UPPINCOn  COMPANY.  Publishen 


FH1LADBI.PIIIA 


MODE,L    KE,ADE,RS 


NEW  FIRST  READING   BOOKS 


THE  ARNOLD  PRIMER 

By  Sakah  Louise  Axnold.     Beautifully  illustrated  in  color 
and  black-and-white.    Introdnctoryprice,  30  ceota. 

"The  moat  beantifol  book  of  tbe  kind  I  have  ever  aeen.  The 
printina,  the  Uhutrationi,  the  tnbjeet  matter,  are  all  above  eritldim. 
...  I  am  DMmaded  that  If  anrthina  conld  make  tbe  beginnlnn  of 
knowladg*  aaaj  and  delightful,  thli  little  book  will  BCiwmpltih  that 
Bun ■■mmatlon.  It  la  ilmplr  a  msrTel  of  tjpograiifale  aiaallenaa."— 
Tnan  P.  Bauer.  Beorelarr  to  tbe  Tlrgltila  Board  of  Edooation. 


OUR  FIRST  SCHOOL  BOOK 

By  Carrie  Sivyer  Ferhis.  Over  300  illustrations— color 
and  black-and-wliite.  Introductory  price,  30  cents. 
"TlUa  ta  one  of  the  verr  beantlfnl  booka  made  for  llnt.gt>de 
oUldran.  The  lllnitrationi  are  nomeroni  and  Ideal  in  artlatlo  eJtoot 
and  teaobing  valne.  The  colored  plot uiea  are  eiQoialte.  It  liaohUd'i 
book  In  evetTXMd  ■•■!«•.  one  that  he  will  enjorat  homeoreahoor.  lt« 
beantrwill  delight  faim,  and  nanrof  ila'tloriei  will  intereat.  At  a 
■ohool  book,  it  la  adapted  to  the  Brat  yeara  reading.  It  la  both  a 
primer andaflrat  leaderinone.  ■  .  .  "—Jounuu  q/ fduoiUlDn,  Boaton. 


SERIES    UNSURPASSED 


STEPPING  STONES  TO  LITERATURE 
By  Sakah  Looise  ArnoU),  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston, 
And  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
RochesUr,  N.  Y. 

During  the  >ai(  aaaaon,  adopted  b;  ancb  oitlea  aa  Waablngton, 
Boston,  Kawark,  Baltimora.  OlaveUnd.  Dartan,  Mobile,  Chattanooga, 
BaaBoke,and  Charlotte.  Fravionair  adapted  br Ne«Tork,Brooklrn, 
CfataMto.  81  Loois,  Philadelphia,  etc. 


THE  RATIONAL  METHOD  IN  READING 
By  Edward  G.  Ward,  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmc- 
tioB,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  praotlcal  effect! Teneaa  of  tbeae  readera  ia  emphatioallr  pvoTNi 
br  their  wide  oae  throngboat  fortr  atatet  in  thia  oonotrr.  Bepreaent- 
atlve  oitleB :  Btvooghl  of  Brooklja.  QnepoB.  and  Riahmond,  New  York, 
Albanr.  Boflklo,  Boaton.  Pbiladelphia,  Trenton  ProTidenee.  Baltlntora, 
Atlanta,  Naabville,  Enoiville,  Viokabnra,  UontRamerr,  Daa  HoinaSi 
LantlDg,  Omaba.  Sansaa  Oitr,  Topeka.  Bpakane. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  6  COMPANY 


HAN  FRANVnCO 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


Jamtary  11, 19(£ 


Cured— 32  Years  of 
Awful  Pile  Agony. 

Sioux  Falls, S.  D.,  Fee.  18,  1901.  "For 
3»  jeara  I  suffered  constantly  from  pro 
truding  piles  and  finally  had  (o  abandon 
Bay  trade  of  stone-mason.  Four  monthi 
41^0  I  began  usin?  Pyramid  Pile  Cure,  and 
'borfore  I  had  used  up  one  6oc.  box  llie  dis- 
ease bad  entirely  disappeared  and  there  is 
bo  sign  of  its  ever  retarning.  I  am  com- 
itelv  cured.    F,  Capps,  216  N.  Mi 


«^i 


rm  SCHOOL  entertahwentb 


.  -- . __  —jfnUllMsfiBtnWlBBatbaoki 

Uat  m  Btnadf  im  n  sn  souUBUr  Isaklna  far  nan 

4wl*«  for  olalon  drill*,  tat  nunliMi,  pliTi.  Duim 

- -'litUlou.   Bhanld  ttar  mwl  001  DHd* 


^1 


B.  L.  niLOGe  *  CO..  CI  X.*tkat..l>wTork 


■pEADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by 
*^  meDtionlDg  The  School  Jouxnal 
tohen  cAmmuDicatiDEF  with  adverlitera. 


Miscellany. 

Antikamnia  tablets  have  no  tiofavorable 
eflecvit.  As  a  reliever  of  neuralgic  pain, 
dependent  upon  whatever  cause,  they  are 
of  great  value.  In  the  intense  pains  ever 
present  in  the  pelvic  disturbances  oC 
women,  they  are  to  be  preferred.  The  ad 
ull  dose  is  two  Sve-grain  tablets  repeated 
in  two  hours. 

The  Spirit  o*  WlnMr. 

The  spirit  of  Winter  is  with  us,  making 
its  presence  known  in  many  different  wa}>s 
— sometimes  by  cheery  sunshine  and  glis- 
tening snows,  and  sometimes  by  driving 
winds  and  blinding  storms.  To  many 
people  it  seems  to  take  a  delight  in  making 
bad  things  worse,  for  rheumatism  twists 
harder,  twinges  sharper, catarrh  becomes 
more  annoying,  and  the  many  symptoms 
of  scrofula  are  developed  and  aggravated. 
There  is  not  much  poetry  in  Ibis,  but  there 
is  truth,  and  it  iB  a  wonder  that  more  peo 
pie  doai  get  rid  of  these  ailments.  The 
medicine  that  cures  them— Hood's  Sarsa- 
pariila — is  easily  obtained  and  there  is 
abundant  projf  that  its  cures  are  radical 
andpermaneil. 

The  HandioniMt  Calendar 
of  the  season  (in  ten  colors),  six  beautiful 
heads  (on  six  sheets,  loxii  inches),  repro- 
ductions of  paintings  by  Moran,  issued  by 
General  Passenger  Department,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents.  Ad- 
dress F.  A.  Miller,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago. 

Winter  Tonrlst  Katee 
leasta  mi-i903 

The  Southern  Railway,  the  direct  route 
to  the  winter  resorts  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  the  South  and  South- 
west, announces  excursion  tickets  will  be 
placed  on  sale  October  15  to  April  30,  with 
saal  limit  May  31,  igo;.  Perfect  Dining 
and  Pullman  Service  on  all  thru  trains. 
For  full  particulars  regarding  rale,  de- 
scriptive matter,  call  on  or  address  New 
Vorlt  office,  tji  and  1185  Broadway,  or 
Alex.  S.  Tfaweatt,  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  iiSj  Broadway. 


Lessons  on  Teaching. 

By    J.    G.    FITCH. 

"Teaohen  everywhere,  among  the  Bngliah  ipeaking  people,hBTe  hailed  Hr.  Fitch's 
work  ai  an  invalnable  aid  for  almost  every  kind  of  instraotioa  and  eohool  organiu- 
UoD.  It  eombinee  the  tbeoretiosl  and  the  practical ;  it  ia  baaed  on  peychology ;  it 
fiTea  admirable  adrice  on  everything  connoated  with  teaching,  from  the  f nmiahing 
sf  a  aobool-room  to  the  preparation  of  qneationa  for  examination.  Its  style  ia  singa- 
larly  olear,  Tigorons,  and  harmoniona.  Some  one  hae  said  tiiat  it  reqnirea  as  mnch 
abiUty  to  govern  and  inatract  a  district  adiool  with  jnstice  ai^  wiedom  aa  it  doee  to 
gonm  a  etate ;  and  this  tbonght  moat  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Hr.  Fitch  when  pre- 
paring hla  great  woit  on  teaching.  Hia  ideal  schoolmaster  mnst  be  a  man  of  rare 
-)|ialinoatioas, — mental,  moral,  and  physioal. 

"  Ifr.  Fitch  has  avoided  the  mistake  made  by  many  writers  on  edacation  who  hare 
davotad  their  attention  to  a  special  department.  He  has  neglect«d  nothing.  Prom 
iBw  Jdndergarten  to  the  higher  branches  tanght  in  the  common  school  he  has  touched 
<WB  anry  department  of  inatniotion,  manifesting  a  thoroneaa  and  comprehensiTeoees 
«-imap  indioatire  of  careful  thought  and  wide  eaperienoe.  Teachers  and  parents,  aa 
WMI  la  thoae  jnat  Iwginning  to  teach,  would  iind  it  exceedingly  profitable  to  make 
Moh^  Leotnrea  on  Teaching  a  subject  for  close  and  repeated  study. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

3V9-311  Tblrd  At*..      NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  IHSTRUMEBTS 

Eoerything  Seeded  fn   (Aa  Laboratory 


{SCHOOL 
FrURNISHIHCCO, 

NtWYQRK 


131^X31kir*U  BERCV5    TEXT- 

are  osed  everrwhere.   Send  to  the  pub- 
Usher  for  oopiei  tor  eismliiBliDD.   .   .    . 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKIN5, 

SSi   a  tS3  SIXTH   AVBNUB.     -     NBW  T«RK. 

OompleteOfttaloBneoDkpplioatloD. 

Dr. Victor C.  Bell,T.;'YiS",4S' 

TMtb  CrowBlDff,  BrtdfC  Wsrk.  aad  BaU«lM| 
Up  Tc«tb  end  Month 


Dr.  W.  J.  STE,WART. 

362  W.  aSdSt..  M.  y.  City. 

L>l*at 


lost  proaraaalTe  mothoda 
In  dsnllatry.  FrsaarTKlion  of  nrlaloBl 
leelh  a  apaclalty.  Eatabllalicd  ISeS, 
Appolntmvnta  by  mall  or  taiapbono  Id 
Bdianca  far  Tlsitora, 


ToKchara'  prtce,  $1.04  n«<.  poatpald 


f.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  -  -  61  E.  9tli  St.  New  York  ISs^, 


THE  low  TO  TEICH"  SERIES 

A  Hbimrjof  the  beMmodani  methods.  Uniform 
IntUe.itrl*. andbindlna.  TaU4 Inofaeeln ilse. 
flexible  doth  oorers,  tot  dnable,  «l(b  hand* 
tome  ilunp.    The  followina  are  now  TtaAi : 

t-EelloBK'i)  How  to  Hanaga  BiuT  Work  •  *•'»* 

K-KeUoag'eHowloTeMhBoUni  -  -  .a6 
<-Latt«r'iHow  toTMobFaperFoldlna  •  -Sa 
l-EeUoaE'iHDvtoTeaobBeadina  .  -  .SB 
5— KeUoBB'>Il<>w(olfak«Obarto  -  -  .sa 
«— Pime'9  How  to  TsMh  HiDeinl*  -  -  .*a 
T— Panic's  How  to  Teuh  Blrdi  ...  .an 
«_p&yT!H'iiHov  toTeBohBonandBMtlee  .tfi 
v-EellogB'uHnwtoTeMbmotkiDi  -  .SS 
IS-Hnw  to  Teach  OlarMtidelliiB-  -  .  .«" 
M_Be?1pf'BHoirioTeMhPrimar7Aiitbmetla.ae 
Write  ns  for  tpeolal  temui  for  the  eel  on  the  io- 
ttaUment  plan  of  parmept.  An  agent  wanted  la 
•TeiT  town-'*  let  oan  be  sold  lo  araiy  taaohai. 

tLmio«i>»co-«8.»i>at.i.T. 
SCHOOL  BELLS  KS'V? 

POTMl  DWPW  aad  tin  onlr.    Tirma.  ata,  II«t 


IKLLPOUMDIIV.BBltl 


For  0%>€r  4^0  ytar* 


ISO  1>i/fTent  Stylmt 


ESTERBROOK'S    PE^NS 


Have  been  Is  the  froat  ranks  In  popnlarlty.  Their  smooth  polnti,  giTlng 
them  ipeclall;  easy  writing;  qualities,  have  made  tbem  the  favorite  (or  aQ 
profesuonidandbniiaeia  pnrpoies. 


Sold  at  ail  Stationgrv, 


■peclall;  easy  writing;  qnallt 
uonaland  bniiaeia  pnrpoic 

THE  ESTERfiDOOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 


a«  J*a  ■ttaot.  lew  Tetk. 


January  11, 1902 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


Teach  er^  ^yi^encie^m 

Boards   of   Education    and    Superintendents 

Wishiiig  teachertt  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  coaBolt  tha 


Teachers 

Establishid  //  y$A 
Positions  Jjiiidt  4, 


sars 
000, 


Co-operative  Association 

tap  Audltorliuii  BaJIdliuu  Chicaco 
EEaAtern  Branck:  4a4  Asldaad  Ava..  Buffliilo.  N.  r. 


Competent  Teachers  Wanted  for  Direct  Applications. 

If  70a  are  ambitions  to  better  your  position;  or  wish  to  obtain  a  plaoe  in  another  lo- 
cality: or  yonr  position  is  not  entirely  congenial,  commnnicate  with  a  Bureau  which 
has  notified  members  of  known  vacanoies  for  90  years  Specialists  ^nd  those  with  good 
records  almost  inyariably  located.    Hend  stamp  for  information  and  enroll  now. 

OEIITitAL  TEAOHfcRS-  BUREAU  [gdw.CMxMiJ  I4-20  Oneatnut  St^  PM\m. 

THE    FISK    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES^ 

4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston.      156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.      1505  Penn  Ave.,  washiogtoo. 

903  MiehiKan  Bonlevard,  Chicago.       •    414  Century  Building,  tiinneapolia. 
533  Cooper  Buildiiig,  DenTer.  Hyde  Block,  Spokane.  80  Third  St.,  PertU^ad. 

480  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco.  535  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


a^uare,  New  York. 


Schermcrhom  teachers-  agency 

3  But  I4th  St..  S«w  York 


Oldest  and  Best  kneimi  U  U.  S.  Bit.  itftS. 

JoHK  0.  BooKWKiL,  MofnoQer, 


At  RANV  TPArnPPC  ACISNrV  Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Oompetent 
Al^OiUlI  iCAtinCKd  Alien  LI  Teachers.  AssUts  Teachers  in  Obtaining  Posi- 
Hona.    HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  Street.  Albany.  N.  V. 

ITHlAcrir'c  Tf^^r'h/^rc^Riir/^'iii  ^"^'^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  "^'*  teachers 

IaUIU^^  5lWdvUtl5  DUltdU  supplied  with  good  places  than  any  previous  year 

Steady  demand  for  good  normal  primary  teaohan. 
WerefertoN.  T.«N.J.,and  Pa.  Normal  Principals.  Teachers  needed  NOW.  Particulars  for 
ttamp.  H.  5.  KBLLOaO,  fUnager,  No.  61  Bast  Ninth  Mreet,  New  York  City. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S  I   THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 


Good  Type  Well  Printed— Fine  Paper— Half-  New  Copyright  Introductions -New  Type- 
Leather  Bmding— Cloth  Sides— Price  Bednced  to  Gtood  Paoer— Well  Bound-  ConTenient  for  the 
ft .flO,  postpaid.  Send  for  sample  pages.  I  Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  66  cents  each. 


^^M^r^^  DAVID  McKAY, PublUhers,  loaa  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


GILLOm 


For  Slant  Writing: 


404, 35 1, 303, 604  E.  F., 

603  E.  F.,  601  E.  F., 

1047  ( Multiscript). 

Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal,  Parie  Expoeition,  1900. 

For  VERTICAL  WRITING ;  1045 (vcnicuiar), 

1046  (Vertigraph),  1047,  1065,  1066,  1067. 

HiOHEer  QUALITY,  THcacroac  MOeX  DURABLE 

ano  CHBAPBer. 

lOSEPH  GILLOn  &  SONS,       91  John  Street,  New  York. 


loeition,  1900. 

PENS 


PATRIOTIC  QUOTATIONS 

REUTWG  TO  AWERigW  HBTORY 

Corned  by 

ALICE  M.  KELLOaa 

SiM4^7i'4xs  inchts,    g2  fagts,    Pafer  covsrs.    is  illustrations.    Price,  2^  cwts. 

This  is  a  book  much  needed.  There  is  oo  other  like  it.  Every  school  should  own 
it  The  Quotations  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  American  authors. 
They  are  so  classified  as  to  be  easily  referred  to. 

IT  CONTAINS 


32  Qnotatlofis  about  Ainerica--Oisr  Gnmtry 

21  ^  **     RcvoItflUiiary  War 

22  "^  ^     Washlnftoiu 
26        **           **     Indepcfldcoce. 
ti        «"            **     Uneolm 


Toal  Nmnbeff  of  Qttolatlofls,  317* 


10  Otfotatlooi  abovt  Landing  of  the  Pflgrfmt 
16        ''  ''     Memorial  D^y 

3ft        **  **     Gtaat 

9        "^  **     Amcftoan  Fla£. 

fn        **  ^     P^triolinu 


£.  h.  Kf^LLOGG  /a  CO..  A  61  E.  9f/>  St..  JV.y. 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

COUEKCUL  COURSE  FOB  TBUini 

A  course  for  the  training  of  taachwm  ef 
the  commercial  branches  in  high  scbeels 
aad  academies.  Persons  with  the  necasHif 
academic  requirements,  and  who  have  liti 
two  or  more  years'  practical  ezptrieoee^l 
teaching,  can  complete  the  coune  lament 
year.  Circulan,  giving  detaifai  el  tke 
course,  can  be  had  on  applicatioa  te  the 
Registrar. 

JAMES  MacALISTER,  Presldeet. 

S\/MME7t  SBSSiajf 

GORNBLL  DMIYERSm 

July  7  te  August  16,  1900) 


94  COURSES  IN  23  DEPARTMENTS 


Ample  faeilKiet  for  Librurrand  Laborator** 
work.  UniTenily  Credit.  Comfirtable  Tem- 
perature. Of  at  variet  J  of  Reoreatlofii.  Blagie 
Tuition  Fee  of  $»    InexpeuBiTe  LiTiug. 

For  Oiroular  and  Book  of  Yiewa,  addroM 

THE,  REGISTRAR 

Cornell  uaiyentty       -        -       Ithaca*  V.  T. 

Ton  can  2iiake  inoney 
while  yon  etndy 

Ornamental  Desisni 

TAUOHT  By  MAU. 

Write  for  new  free  olrcalar,  Ulustrated  tagr  ttatifintm 

iBteraattenal  C^rreepeadenee  Seheela^ 

Bex   898,  Seraatea,  Fa. 


WHO'S  WHO  IN  MYTHOLOGY? 


rmlwiiMiliiM,  in'titi  when ▼•  ran  •crmUmI- 
aome  god  or  voddeM,  tn  tb«  d»ilj  paper,  or  In  »PiM>Bt 
IM/ ^i»MW  f  Or  perhaps  one  Jaii  fftUa  to  enJ(V>r^«C<|r 
»  benaUfnl  pnintiny  or  eaffravlu  or  ptooe  «c  aUlMiy* 


bee«9»icw>rBnkofth«m]rthiinpu«d. 

We  pobUdi »  ooDTentent  Uttl«  book  thntgfyes  tkei 
of  erery  lod  or  godd«%  or  hero  whoee  name  ie  ejer  Itti 

to  be  broadied,  with  qriite  «i<Mi.irn^^**^P|7'^_^ 
onek 

Ariadne. 
The  Utle  of  thto  little  book  b, 

1000  HYTHOLOfilCAL  CHARACTERS 
BRIEFLY  DESCRIBED 

Nentlf  bound  in  doth  %  wnnlllih,  of  oaB?«nient  ■hnpfc 
Kotee  very  hif h  priced— only 

SeveniV'Aff*  Cents  PoxtMid 

HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Ptsbliiliert 
46^6-12-13-14  Cooper  laalRiite,      New  Yerfc  CHr 

Sehootbooks  t/ aU ^uUUkert  at  am  tUra  ■ 


'0  goods  and 


A.aSPALDING&BRO& 

(nrCOBPOBATBD) 

Ofttdal  outfitteri  to  the  letdinf  ceileree»  atheeli 
iBd  athletic  duto  of  the  ceuitry. 

Bp&ldioff*8  Offloi&l  Athletic  Goods  are  standard  el 
qaality  and  are  recognised  as  snoh  by  all  the  leeMM 
organisations  controlling  sports,  which  iBTarialuf 
adopt  Spi^ding's  Goods  as  the  best. 

THB  SPALDING  Official  League  Base  Bail.  Oflolal 
Interooliegiate Foot  BalLOffioial  Gaelic  ana  Aasoel* 
ation  Foot  Balls.  Official  Basket  Ball,  Official  Indooe 
Bass  Ball.  Official  Polo  Ball,  Official  Athletio  Imple* 
meats,  Offlolal  Boxing  OIotss. 

Insist  upon  getting  _^ — 
jMSoept  ttnything  that  is  offi 
SpaldlBg's.** 

Bwd»(m9ly  itlu$lnU9d  eatalogue  q/  athUtit  foodt  mmilwi 
frm^  to  «m|f  oMreM. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  6  BROS. 

lew  Terk  Chicare  DeiTtr 

AN  AGENT  WANTED 

IN  EYEBY  OOUKTY  AND  EYEBT  CITT 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB 

HellOM's «  Ceacbert' «  Clbrwict 

B.  L«  Kbllooo  ft  Cku  61 S.  9th  St.,  NewTwk 
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Some  Birds  the  Children 
Should  Know. 

ETvrobUdihonldbe  tftmillu' wltb  our  OonisiMi  NabvB 

Blrdi.   Boob  KD  opportunity  msi  be  gireD  tham  thraosh 

em  new  Andabon   Cbin*    vMch    *hii*    flttr-aii    ot 

thenioatlmporUnllrllilbird*  in  otuMoteristto  tltltDdsi 

-Dd  lutnral  colon. 

,    A  rati  dtMTlptl**  h&nd-book 

rnmlahtd  twn  irltb  Meh  chart. 


THE  PSANG 
EDVCAnONAL 

COMDANY, 


^    J<IBW   TEJCT-'BOOK 


Nl 


ICHOLS'S 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS 


B7  the  Author  of  Onded  Lomoei  ia  Ailthmslia,  iMOffnlMd  >*  one  of  the 

moat  inocenfal  Krles  of  ■cfaool  teit-boohi  of  the  t< 

tb«  ortH>-«nire>Bed  wlab  for  a  book  of  problem*  ijinllu  ii 

thoM  In  the  NIcholi'i  Oreded  LendDt  that  oonld  be  tuad  to  inpplemeat 

moh  books  of  aor  antboru  weninnH. 

It  contain*  eiamplei  onderall  toploe.  Inelndlng  a  few  page*  of  alsebralo 
work  mitahle  for  Oiammar  Sobooli. 


^pJe  EOpT  far  1ft  eeatai 


CvrraapaBdeBce  S*llelt*d. 


THOMPSON, 

Boaton 


BROWN    a    COMPANY 

Naw  Tork  Chloai* 


MUNSON     LINE, 


C    JJ    'B    A 

ALONG     THE.    NORTH    SHORE. 


M&p  of  R.oula  Followad   by   R.egulb.r  Staam«rs 


Bound  Trip    {J- 


New  York 
acoa 


3  Weeks 


$110,  Including  Moals  &nd  StBtarooms  AccommodBllona 


Regular  Service,  Mobile.  Ale.,  to  Havana.  Direct 
Ahc   Tour^   tc     Hat  ft     ond    J  O.  fft  CI  1  C  G 


M.AVHOND  &  WHITCOMB,  Gaa-I  TlcHat  Aaanta,  25  Union  Sq.,  N.Y. 
MUNSON  STEAMSHIP  LINE.  27  William  St..  N.  Y. 


Relieves  Exhaustion 


When  weary,  languid,  com- 
pletely exhausted  and  worn 
out,  there  U  nothing  wo  re- 
freshing and  invigorating  aa 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Pliospiiafe 

It!  revivifying  effect  wiD 
throw  off  the  depression  that 
accompanies  exhaustion  and 
nervousness;  strengthen  and 
clear  the  brain  and  Impart 
new  life  and  vigor  to  dM 
entire  system. 

ATooic  and  Nem  Food. 


TH'REE  /fEXa 

Child  Study  Books 

Br  Dm.  Q.  8TANLBY  HALL. 

I.   Story  Of  a  Sand  Pile. 

Thla  •xtrcmel;  Interaiung  iioiy  wai  pnb- 
llibed  aome  year*  axo !»  Serifntr't  Magaamt 
aad  la  now  for  the  Brit  time  made  accetilble 
tathesrsatbodjof teachers.  AUlnterefted 
(d  the  ^eat  Child-Stndy  moTctneat  ahovld 
read  thU  very  suggastlTe  itory. 

1.  Jl  $nav  »I  Dolli. 

Thlt  li  a  very  fnll  account  of  one  of  the 
mott  complete  and  latlifactory  inreitlga- 
tlons  along  the  line  of  Cbtld-Rtndy  that  hal 
been  nndertsken.  Now  flr«t  preaeated  In 
book  form . 

».  eoittimoI^iHdrfli'iiniMt 

A  knewledfc  of  what  Che  Bvcrage  child 
already  know*  when  he  flrat  goeB  to  achool 
win  be  a  Talnable  gvlde— detcTminlng  what 
and  how  to  teach  blm.  The  book  opent  np 
a  ralnable  Held  of  Inquiry  and  utiows  how  It 
may  be  earned  on. 
Limp  Ciolli  CoT«ra,     Prlca.  2S  ola.  ea, 

E.  L  KELLOCG  &  CO.  «l  E.  9th  St.  N.  Y. 


«  Saves  Time  and  Latx>r  • 

BURLESON'S  CLASd  REGISTER  AND 
GRADING  TABLE  will  save  yon  mneb 
dradKery  andnsny  hour*  ot  tltne.  It  li  In 
the  first  place  a  data  book  for  recording 
redutions.  To  this  li  attached  an  Ingea. 
Ions  table  of  nnmberi  so  arranged  tbat  with 
a  simple  plan  of  marking,  perfectly  adapted 
to  any  school,  the  teacher  cao  average  at 
the  end  of  each  month  the  marks  of  a  claas 
of  forty  pnpils  In  a  very  few  minutes.  This 
book  win  lave  you  ntne-tentbs  of  ibe  time 
you  spend  is  marking  pupil's  record, 
Sample  page  on  reqnest.    /*W«,  jj  ioi/». 


a.  L.  KBLLOOa  «  CO.,  ttl 
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Lessons  to  be  Learned  from  the  Organiza> 

.tion  of  Foreign  School  Systems.*" 

^y  Supf.  ^homa^  Af«  "Balliei^  Springfield^  MiM^. 


FOREIGNER,  from  contmental  Europe, 
visiting  American  Bchools  and  colleges  and 
comparing  our  educational  system  with 
those  of  western  European  countries  would 
come  te  a  conclusion  almost  the  direct  op- 
posite of  that  held  among  ourselves.  He 
would  say  that  the  American  primary 
school  is  not  excelled  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  American  grammar  school  compares  favorably 
with  similar  schools  abroad.  He  would  say  that  our 
[^stem,  as  compared  with  foreign  syistems,  grows  weaker 
as  you  approach  the  top,  that  the  teaching  in  our 
high  schools  and  in  our  colleges,  with  few  exceptions,  is 
not  as  effective  as  that  in  foreign  higher  schools,  and 
that  of  our  universities  less  than  a  dozen  ean  properly 
be  ranked  as  such,  and  these  have  been,  up  to  a  decade 
•rso  ago,  doing  for  the  most  part  only  advanced  college 
work  instead  of  training  students  in  methods  of  original 
research  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  univer- 
sity instruction  abroad.  He  would  be  struck  with  the 
fact  that  in  America  we  have  the  college  come  between 
the  high  school  and  the  university,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  continental  Europe,  and  he  would  note  that  American 
students  beginning  their  professional  or  university 
course  are,  on  an  average,  at  least  two  years  older  than 
students  abroad.  He  would  observe  that  the  first 
two  years  of  the  college  course  are  simply  a  continuation 
of  the  high  school  course  and  that  the  remainder  is  an 
attempt,  often  weak,  at  university  work.  It  would  oc- 
cur to  him  at  once  to  ask  why  the  first  two  years  of  col- 
lege work  are  not  assigned  to  the  high  schools  and  the 
last  two  to  the  universities,  as  is  virtually  the  case  in  his 
own  country. 

Whilst  some  features  of  the  higher  schools  and  uni- 
versities abroad  should  never  be  imitated  in  this  country 
there  are  a  number  of  characteristics  which  may  well  be 
copied.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  the  teaching  in  their 
schools,  but  especially  in  their  organization.  Whilst  the 
teachers  in  foreign  elementary  schools  are  no  more 
scholarly  and  no  more  skilful  than  teachers  in  similar 
schools  here,  teachers  in  foreign  higher  schools  excel 
American  high  school  teachers  in  both  respects.  In 
most  European  countries  university  training  is  the  mini- 
mum requirement  for  appointment  to  positions  in  these 
schools.  In  some  countries  a  year  of  pedagogical  study 
and  another  year  of  trial  teaching  are  required  in  addi- 
tion. In  this  country  it  is  only  the  best  high  schools 
that  can  demand  even  graduation  from  college  as  a  mini- 
mum preparation.  More  scholarships  and  professional 
training  are  necessary  to  make  the  American  high  school 
teaching  equal  to  such  teaching  abroad. 

The  college,  as  we  know  it,  is  not  found  in  Europe  ex- 
cept in  England  from  whence  we  imported  it.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  the  high  schools  in  all  continental 
countries  of  Europe  are  organized  differently  from  our 
own,  and  there  is  great  similarity  between  their  organ- 
isation all  over  Europe. 

*  Report  of  Ha  address  deUvered  before  the  Massachusetts 
State  Teaeliert'  Association  at  Worcestei ,  Mass.,  November  29, 
1901. 


There  are  everywhere  at  least  three  types  of  these 
schools.  There  is  the  classical  high  school  m  which  the 
classics,  mathematics,  and  history  form  the  main  fea- 
tures of  ihe  course  and  the  sciences  and  modem  lan- 
guages occupy  a  subordinate  position.  Then  there  ii 
the  non-classical  type  in  which  modem  languages,  mathe- 
matics, and  ihe  sciences  predominate  in  the  course. 
Then  there  is  the  semi- classical  type  in  which  Latin  is 
taught  but  not  Greek,  and  in  which  more  attention  is 
given  to  the  sciences  and  the  modern  languages  than  in 
the  classical  schools.  In  most  countries  each  type  of 
school  has  only  one  course,  and  when  there  are  more ' 
courses  an  election  of  courses,  but  not  an  election  of  in- 
dividual studies  is  possible.  This  feature  is  scarcely  to 
be  imitated.  All  these  schools  have  a  course  of  eight 
or  nine  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  son- classical, 
which  often  has  only  a  six  years'  course.  Pupils  enter 
at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  and  graduate  at  eighteen  or 
nineteen  prepared  to  begin  their  professional  studies  at 
the  university.  Those  who  take  the  six  years'  course 
leave  school  at  about  sixteen.  In  a  few  countries  like 
Holland  and  Switzerland  pupils  sometimes  enter  a  little 
later,  and  in  Norway  classical  instruction  has  been  en- 
tirely abolished  in  all  higher  schools  and  relegated  to 
the  university.  Omitting  a  few  such  exceptions,  we 
may  say  that  the  foreign  higher  schools  embrace  in  th^ir 
course  our  grammar  school,  our  high  school,  and  the 
first  two  years  of  our  best  colleges  and  the  first  three 
years  of  our  small  colleges.  This  work,  which  takes 
from  eleven  to  twelve  years  in  our  schools,  is  done  in 
these  foreign  schools  in  nine,  and  most  of  it  is  done 
better.  This  is  accomplished  first  by  superior  teaching. 
Secondly,  by  separating  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  pupils 
who  are  to  fit  for  the  university  and  higher  technical 
schools  from  those  who  are  to  end  their  education 
with  the  course  in  what  we  call  the  grammar 
school. 

Altho  there  are  marked  exceptions,tl:e  pupils  who  are 
to  fit  for  these  higher  institutions  are,  as  a  rule,  capable 
of  working  faster  and  doing  more  work  without  injury 
to  health  than  those  who  have  no  such  ambition.  In 
our  American  schools,  bright  and  dull  pupils  are  kept 
together  until  the  end  of  the  gramnrar  school  course,  and 
the  less  gifted  ones  inevitably  keep  back  the  brighter 
ones.  Foreign  schools  fave  tinre  aho  by  eliminatirg 
some  features  of  the  elerrentary  school  course  which  sre 
necessary  for  children  who  leave  school  and  begin  prac- 
tical life  at  the  end  of  this  course,  but  are  not  necessary 
for  those  who  will  enter  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
They  save  time,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  degree  of  over- 
pressure which  is  widely  condemned  in  their  own  coun- 
tries by  the  highest  educational  authorities. 

In  all  these  higher  schools  every  pupil  is  required  to 
take  up  the  study  of  some  foreign  language  as  soon  as 
he  enters,  that  is,  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  as  a  rule. 
This  may  be  Latin  or  some  modem  language.  In  the 
classical  schools  it  is  usually  Latin  In  the  others  it  is 
always  a  modem  language.  This  is  clearly  a  gain  as 
compared  with  our  American  practice  of  having  children 
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poBtpone  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  until  they  are 
fourteen  or  fifteen. 

These  foreign  higher  schools  have  some  weak  features 
which  we  do  not  want  to  adopt.  The  massing  together 
in  one  school  and  subjecting  to  the  same  rules  of  dis- 
cipline pupils  varying  in  age  all  the  way  from  nine  to 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  has  its  disadvantages.  Re- 
si^ctions  which  are  necessary  for  the  youngest  become 
tyrannical  for  the  oldest.  As  a  rule  not  enough  re- 
sponsibility is  thrown  upon  the  older  pupils  to  govern 
themselves  and  they  do  not  learn  that  degree  of  self- 
control  which  is  developed  in  the  best  American  high 
schools.  Implicit  obedience  to  authority  takes  too  much 
the  place  of  self-control.  Whilst  the  high  schools  of 
Europe  give  pupils  too  little  liberty,  the  universities 
give  them  too  much,  and  the  transition  from  school  to 
university  is  made  at  a  greater  risk  than  with  us.  These 
higher  schools  are  generally  not  as  well  equipped  for 
teaching  the  natural  sciences  as  the  best  American  high 
schools.  Very  few  of  them  have  laboratories  in  which 
the  pupil  himself  makes  the  experiments.  Their 
teachers  of  science  are,  however,  as  a  rule  better 
trained  than  teachers  of  science  in  our  own  high  schools, 
and  the  teaching  is  far  better  than  science  teaching 
was  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges  before  the  days  of 
working  laboratories. 

Some  of  the  lessons  which  we  can  profitably  learn 
from  these  schools  are  so  obvious  that  they  need  scarcely 
be  pointed  out. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  insist  on  higher  standards  of 
preparation  in  our  teachers.  In  these  foreign  higher 
schools  pupils  nine  and  ten  years  of  age  have  none  but 
university  trained  teachers.  Most  of  these  teachers 
have  had  also  professional  training.  It  is,  however,  a 
mistake  to  infer  from  this,  as  many  American  teachers 
have,  that  children  in  what  we  call  grammar  schools 
have  also  this  grade  of  teacher.  Such  schools  seldom 
have  better  teachers  than  the  better  class  of  American 
grammar  schools.  We  ought  to  insist  on  college  train- 
ing, with  a  year  of  professional  study  besides,  as  a  mini- 
mum requirement  in  all  high  school  teachers.  We  ought 
to  secure  a  certain  number,  in  each  high  school,  who 
have  had  three  years  of  university  work  including  peda- 
gogics. In  addition  to  university  training  we  ought  to 
require  of  candidates  for  positions  in  our  colleges  at 
least  a  year  of  professional  study.  The  teaching  in  our 
colleges  is  often  ineflfective  from  lack  of  teaching  skill 
as  that  in  our  high  schools  is  often  ineffective  from  lack 
of  superior  scholarship. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  give  gifted  and  healthy 
children  who  can  do  much  more  work  than  the  average 
pupil,  an  opportunity  to  advance  as  fast  as  they  are  cap- 
able of  advancing.  Our  schools  sacrifice  too  much  the 
interests  of  the  brighter  children  for  the  sake  of  the 
slower  or  duller  ones.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that 
the  interests  of  neither  are  sacrificed.  This  is  the  only 
true  democracy  in  education.  This  is  a  problem  of 
school  organization  and  administration,  and  it  is  a  prob- 
lem which  can  be  solved.  Much  has  already  been  done 
to  solve  it.  We  may  provide  for  semi-annual  promo- 
tions of  classes  instead  of  yearly  promotions.  In  this 
way  a  dull  child  who  fails  of  promotion  falls  only  half  a 
year  behind  his  class  instead  of  a  whole  year,  and  the 
bright  child  can  more  easily  skip  half  a  year's  work  than 
a  whole  yearns.  Individual  promotions  of  bright  children 
between  the  semi-annual  class  promotions  are  for  the 
same  reason  made  easier,  and  therefore  more  frequent. 
We  may  provide  one  extra  teacher  for  every  large  gram- 
mar school  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  individual  help 
to  backward  children  and  enable  them  to  keep  up  with 
their  classes,  and  to  give  similar  help  to  exceptionally 
bright  chUdren  to  enable  them  to  skip  grades.  With 
forty  or  fifty  pupils  per  teacher,  the  regular  instruction 
of  the  school  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  either  the  very 
dull  or  the  very  bright.  This  method  has  been  tried  in 
some  cities. 

[n  large  grammar  schools  in  which  there  are  necessar^ 


ily  several  rooms  having  children  of  the  same  grade,  it 
is  possible  to  put  the  brightest  pupils  together  and  al- 
low them  to  finish  the  grammar  school  course  in  four  or 
five  years  instead  of  in  six.  This  method  has  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  in  Cambridge.  Pupils  who  wish  to  fit  for 
college  may  be  allowed  to  enter  the  high  school  before 
they  have  completed  the  grammar  school  course.  This 
would  involve  the  addition  of  several  years  to  the 
high  school  course  which  would  take  the  place  of  the 
upper  two  or  three  years  of  thd  grammar  school.  This 
is  essentially  the  method  adopted  in  the  foreign  higher 
schools.  It  is  open  to  the  objection,  already  referred  to, 
that  the  massing  together  in  one  school  of  children  dif- 
fering so  widely  in  age,  makes  it  difficult  to  give  the 
older  ones  the  necessary  freedom  without  removing  re- 
stHctions  from  the  younger  ones  of  which  they  are  in 
need. 

We  may  organize  special  grammar  schools  to  which 
only  healthy  and  bright  children  may  be  admitted,  and 
then  make  the  course  four  years  instead  of  six. 

Such  schools  ought  not  to  take  place  of  any  ward 
schools  and  should  nave  no  district  lines  except  such  as 
would  ssparate  them  from  similar  schools  in  other  parts 
of  the  city.  Every  city  might  profitably  have  as  many 
such  grammar  schools  as  it  has  high  schools.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  reorganization  or  our  schools  should  be 
made  which  would  not  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
grammar  school  or  would  subordinate  it  too  much  to 
the  high  school.  This  is  a  serious  objection  to 
incorporating  the  upper  grammar  grades  into  the 
high  school.  The  grammar  school  ought  to  be  strength- 
ened rather  than  weakened. 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  study  of 
some  modern  language  is  postponed  as  late  as  it  ii;  in 
our  American  schools.  It  is  not  desirable  that  all 
children  of  our  grammar  schools  should  study  a  foreign 
language,  but  it  is  desirable  that  those  who  are  to  do  so 
should  be  allowed  to  begin  at  a  time  of  life  when  a  living 
language  is  most  easily  acquired.  In  foreign  countries 
the  study  of  a  modern  language  is  almost  invariably  be- 
gun at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten. 


Progress  in  Porto  Rico. 

Speaking  of  education  in  Porto  Rico,  Prof.  M.  C. 
Brumbaugh,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  that 
island,  says  : 

"  No  one  could  foresee  the  tremendous  task  that  was  awaiting 
us— 945,000  human  beings  in  Porto  Rico,  and  88  per  cent, 
illiterate !  The  school  organized  by  the  military  bureau  of 
education  had  enrolled  about  23,000  pupils,  and  $8H0,000  was 
expended  in  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900  for  these  pupils.  In  the 
next  school  year,  at  an  expense  of  $400,000,  38,000  children 
attended  the  schools,  and  this  year,  with  ^  budget  of  $501,000, 
we  have  992  schools  and  50,000  pupils  enrolled.  This  repre- 
sents in  part  the  growth  of  the  school  idea  in  Porto  Rico. 
Last  year  we  had  an  average  attendance  of  78  per  cent,  being, 
with  Massachusetts  excepted,  the  largest  average  of  any 
country  under  our  flag. 

The  political  parties  in  the  respective  munic^'palities  one 
year  ago  refused  minority  representation  on  the  school  board 
and  forbade  the  election  of  teachers  holding  political  opinions 
at  variance  with  their  own.  To-day  we  have  complete  minor- 
ity representation  and  the  teachers  are  chosen  solely  upon 
their  merit. 

In  all  schools  the  children  sing  our  national  songs  in  English 
and  read  from  English  books  Spain  in  four  hundred  years 
never  erected  a  single  school-houee  in  Porto  Rico.  We  have 
expended  $200,000  in  the  erection  of  twenty-one  agricultural 
and  thirteen  graded  school  buildings.  All  pupils  in  all  schools 
are  furnished  books  and  supplies  absolutely  free.  The  most  pa- 
triotic scholars  under  the  flag  to-day  are  our  fifty  thousand 
boys  and  girls  in  Porte  Rico.  We  have  a  first  class  normal 
school  in  operation,  with  an  enrollment  of  almost  two  hundred 
pupils.  A  lartre  and  beautiful  building  for  this  normal  school, 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  is  now  nearing  completion  at  Ric  Piedras. 
High  schools,  as  good  as  any  in  the  cities  of  equal  size  here, 
are  organized  in  every  city  in  which  pupils  are  ready  to  pursue 
the  course. 
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Study  of  **  The  Merchant  of  Venice/' 

Bj  Maud  E.  Kingslet,  East  Machias,  Maine. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  mission  of  ''The 
Merchant  of  Venice/'  which  is  among  the  college  en- 
trance requirements  in  English,  is  to  introduce  its  read- 
ers to  that  department  of  literature  known  as  the  drama; 
hence  much  care  and  time  must  be  spent  upon  the  study 
of  this  especial  form  of  literary  production,  and  no  pains 
must  be  spared  by  the  instructor  to  make  the  reading  of 
^'The  Merchant  of  Venice  "a  delightful  as  well  as  a 
profitable  exercise  for  her  pupils.  To  accomplish  this 
result,  no  better  method  can  be  domed  than  that  of 
presenting  the  drama  to  the  class  under  as  many  differ- 
ent aspects  as  possible. 

I   ThcSlory. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Venice,  at  a  date 
somewhere  between  the  discovery  of  Mexico  and  Shake- 
speare's own  day ;  **  He  hath  an  argosy  bound  to  Tripolis, 
•another  to  the  Indies ;  1  understand,  moreover,  upon  the 
Rialto,  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico^  a  fourth  for  England, 
and  other  ventures  he  hath,  squandered  abroad." 

Bassanio,  a  gay  young  nobleman  of  Venice,  asks  his 
old  friend  Antonio,  from  whom  he  has.  in  the  past,  re- 
ceived many  favors,  to  lend  him  three  thousand  ducats 
that  he  may  have  the  means  to  pay  his  suit  to  a  lady 
whom  he  dearly  loves — a  beautiful  young  heiress  who, 
he  thinks,  looks  upon  him  with  no  unfriendly  eye.  An- 
tonio has  no  money  at  the  moment ;  but  expecting  soon 
to  have  his  ships  return  laden  with  merchandise,  he  goes 
to  Shylock,  the  Jew,  the  money-lender  of  Venice,  and 
negotiates  for  the  loan  of  three  thousand  ducats.  Shy- 
lock  has  long  hated  Antonio  and  eagerly  grasps  this  op- 
portunity to  avenge  the  numerous  insults  which  the 
Venetian  has  heap^  upon  him.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
merchant  and  his  friend,  he  cheerfully*  offers  to  accom- 
modate the  former  and  to  take  no  interest  for  his  money, 
if  Antonio  will  only  go  with  him  to  the  notary,  and  there 
lign,  in  jest,  a  bond  that  if  he  does  not  repay  the  money 
by  a  certain  day,  he  shall  forfeit  a  pound  of  flesh  from 
Any  part  of  his  body  which  Shylock  shall  designate. 
Antonio  carelessly  consents ;  signs  the  bond,  and  gives 
the  money  to  Bassanio,  who  hastens  to  Belmont. 

Now  Portia,  the  heiress  of  Belmont,  is  by  no  means 
untrammeled  in  her  choice  of  a  husband.  By  her  f  ath- 
•er's  will  every  suitor  of  hers  is  obliged  to  make  his  choice 
from  ''  three  caskets  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead ;  whereof 
he  who  chooses  the  right  one  wins  the  lady.**  Bassanio 
chooses  the  leaden  casket,  and  finds,  to  the  mutual  de- 
light of  himself  and  Portia,  that  he  is  the  successful 
suitor.  The  happiness  of  the  lovers  on  their  betrothal 
day  is  sadly  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  messenger 
who  brings  a  letter  from  Antonio,  saying  that  his  ships 
4ure  all  lost,  that  his  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeited,  and 
that  he  longs  to  see  Bassanio  before  he  dies.  Bassanio 
hastily  tells  the  whole  story  to  Portia,  who  marries  him 
that  very  day  to  give  him  a  legal  right  to  her  money  of 
which  she  gives  him  enough  to  pay  the  debt  twenty 
times  over.  Bassanio  then  sets  out  in  great  haste  for 
Venice  and  finds  Antonio  already  in  prison.  As  the  day 
of  payment  is  past,  the  cruel  Jew  will  not  take  the 
money  offered  him,  but  insists  upon  having  a  pound  of 
his  debtor's  flesh.  A  day  is  appointed  to  try  the  case 
before  the  Duke  of  Venice,  and  everyone  awaits  anxious- 
ly the  event  of  the  trial. 

Meanwhile  Portia,  who  is  a  resourceful  young  woman, 
has  determined  to  save  the  life  of  her  husband's  friend. 
She  writes  to  a  relative  of  hers  who  is  a  counselor  at 
law,  and,  stating  the  case  to  him,  desures  his  opinion, 
and  begs  that  with  his  advice  he  will  send  her  the  dress 
worn  by  a  counselor.  Her  cousin  Bellario  tells  her  just 
how  to  carry  out  her  plan,  and  sends  her  everything 
neceesary  for  her  equipment  as  a  lawyer ;  whereupon 
Portia  dresaoB  herself  and  her  maid,  Nerissa,  in  men's 
apparel ;  and,  putting  on  the  robes  of  a  counselor,  goes 
to  Venice  ae  the  learned  young  doctor,  Balthasar,  sent 


by  Bellario,  who  is  prevented  by  illness  from  coming  in 
person.    Nerissa  goes  along  with  her  as  her  clerk. 

Then  follows  the  famous  trial  scene,  in  which  the 
young  doctor  of  laws  pleads  in  vain  with  Shylock  for 
mercy.  No  flaw  can  be  found  in  the  case  of  Shylock 
against  Antonio  ;  the  knife  is  sharpened,  the  scales  are 
made  ready,  and  Antonio  is  prepared  for  the  execution 
of  the  sentence,  when  the  young  lawyer  springs  the  trap 
which  she,  with  the  advice  of  Bellario,  has  set  for  the 
inexorable  Jew: 


'Tarry  a  little ;— there  is  something  else. — 

This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 

The  words  expressly  are  a  pound  of  flesh  ; 

Then  take  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh ; 

But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 

One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 

Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate. 

Unto  the  state  of  Venice/' 

The  senate-house  is  in  an  uproar,  and  cries  of  **  0  wiae 
young  judge ! "  resound  from  all  sides.  Shylock,  find- 
ing himself  beaten,  asks  that  they  give  him  the  money 
previously  offered  and  let  him  go ;  but  Portia  is  not  done 
with  him  yet  She  recalls  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  by 
the  laws  of  Venice  his  wealth  is  forfeited  to  the  state 
since  he  has  conspired  against  the  life  of  one  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  that  even  his  own  life  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
duke.  The  duke  pardons  him  ;  but  decrees  that  half 
his  wealth  shall  be  given  to  Antonio  and  the  other  half 
to  the  state.  Antonio  offers  to  give  up  his  share  of  the 
money,  provided  Shylock  will  sign  a  deed  to  make  it 
over  at  his  death  to  his  daughter,  whom  he  has  disin- 
herited because  of  her  marriage  with  a  Christian.  The 
Jew  agrees  to  this,  and  leaves  the  court  a  broken- 
hearted man,  bereft  of  that  which  he  values  most — his 
gold. 

From  this  point  the  story  hurries  on  to  a  merry  con- 
clusion :  Antonio's  ships  come  safely  into  port  after  all, 
Portia  and  Bassanio  are  reunited,  and  everything  ends 
happily. 

In  reading  the  story,  it  will  at  once  be  noticed  that 
altho  the  title  of  the  play  fixes  its  scene  in  Venice,  there 
are  very  few  touches  of  local  color  in  the  whole  drama. 
The  entire  action  could  quite  as  easily  have  been  earned 
on  anywhere  else.  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  are  seen  in  a 
gondola ;  Antonio  meets  Shylock  on  the  Rialto ;  Gobbo 
brings  to  Bassanio  a  dish  of  doves  :  these  are  the  only 
episodes  which  support  the  title.  **  From  Venice  Shake- 
speare borrows  only  the  name  and  its  associations,  and 
the  witchejy  of  the  moonlight, 

'  When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise. '" 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  this  with  some  other 
story  about  Venioe,  and.  note  in  the  former  the  absence 
of  all  those  allusions  to  the  Doge's  palace,  the  Grand 
canal,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  Bridge  of  Sighs,  etc.,  etc., 
with  which  the  latter  is  filled. 

In  constructing  his  dramas  Shakespeare  invariably 
used  as  a  foundation  some  old  romance  or  romantic  story 
from  history.  The  drama  under  discussion  has  for  a 
nucleus  two  such  stories :  that  of  the  Jew  and  that  of 
the  Three  Caskets,  the  germ  of  each  being  found  in 
Latin  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  Only  the  genius  of  a 
Shakespeare  could  have  welded  these  two  dissimilar 
fragments  into  such  a  perfect  whole. 

2.  Structure  of  the  Drama. 

''The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  like  all  of  Shakespeare's 
comedies,  is  constructed  on  the  plan  of  (1)  a  main  in- 
trigue; (2)  an  underplot ;  eachdivided  into  (1)  the  open- 
ing of  the  movement ;  (2)  the  development  of  the  plot ; 
(3)  the  catastrophe.  The  main  intrigue  comprises  the 
story  of  Shylock's  revenge  and  the  successful  wooing  of 
Portia,  the  forfeited  bond  being  the  direct  result  of 
the  choice  of  the  caskets ;  the  underplot  comprises  the 
story  -of  Jessica  and  Lorenzo,  and  the  episode  of  the 
rings,  the  former  being  used  to  bridge  over  the  interval 
between  the  lending  of  the  money  and  the  reported  loss 
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of  Antonio's  ahipB,  ^nd  the  Utter  to  bring  about  a  re- 
■otion  from  the  tragedy  of  the  trial  scene. 

There  are  only  four  pereons  really  neceBsary  to  the 
main  plot :  Portia,  Antonio,  Bassanio,  and  Sbylock, 
The  other  ftharactera  eerre  as  a  setting  for  these  and 
help  to  bring  out  the  various  shades  in  the  character  of 
each  and  to  explain  certain  Bituations  to  the  reader. 
Thus  Gratiano,  Salarino,  and  Salanio  state  the  situation 
at  the  opening  of  the  play,  and  they,  with  Tubal,  "eerre 
to  keep  before  us  the  mediEeval  feud  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  the  persecuting  insolence  with  which  the 
faahionable  youth  met  the  money  lenders  who  ministered 
to  their  neoeBsities." 

Under  the  opening  movement  we  may  group  Act  T, 
Scene  i,  which  introduces  Antonio  as  a  rich  merchant 
with  many  richly-laden  argosies  at  sea,  and  Bassanio  as 
a  lover  of  Portia  with  whose  suitors  he  cannot  compete 
for  lack  of  means  ;  and  Aot  1,  Scene  ii,  which  states  the 
device  of  the  caskets  and  introduces  the  heroine  of  the 
story.  The  development  of  the  plot  extends  from  11,  ii, 
to  IV,  i,  and  may  be  outlined  as  follows  : 

I,  tli.  Trcatmeat  of  Sh]rlock— Tbe  plot  conceived. 

II,  i.  Leads  up  to  tba  laccesilnl  cbelce  of  the  caikeU. 

II,  il.  Showi  the  cbsracter  ot  Sh^locli  anil  prepares  tbc  reader 
let  bis  later  condsct. 
II,  HI.  Ditto, 

II,  It.  Revealsplot  of  leiBica  Starr. 
II,  T.  Same  ai  11  and  ill. 

II,  rt.  PalflllmcDt  ol  the  plot  of  Jeiilca  Story. 
II,  Til.  iDicriptloDs  on  tbe  caikets. 
Ill  Till-  Prepares  tbe  reader  for  the  lots  of  Antonio's  ships. 

II.  U.  See  II,  1. 

III,  i.  Shylock  betrays  his  scbcue  of  rerenge. 
Ill,  It.  Bassanio'a  choice— Antonio's  letter. 

Itt,  HI,  ShowB  that  tbe  case  l.i  to  be  Drought  to  trlaL 
III,  Iv.  Hints  at  Portia's  plan. 
Ill,  T.  Connects  It  and  t1. 

Here  is  tbe  dramatic  center  of  the  play,  which  (I  quote 
from  "Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist,"  by  R.  G. 
Moulton), according  to  Shakespeare's  favorite  custom,  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  middle  act  (III,  ii,  from  line 
221).  "  This  scene  is  the  climax  of  the  story  of  the 
caskets.  It  is  connected  with  tbe  story  of  the  Jew  by 
the  fact  that  Bassanio,  at  the  moment  of  hie  happineap, 
learns  that  his  friend  has  forfeited  his  life  to  his  foe. 
Tbe  scene  is  connected  with  the  Jessica  story,  for  Jes- 
sica and  her  husband  are  the  messengers  who  bring  tbe 
sad  tidings.  Finally  the  Episode  of  tbe  Rings,  which  is 
to  occupy  the  end  of  the  drama,  has  its  foundation  in 
this  scene,  in  the  exchange  of  the  rings  which  are  des- 
tined to  be  the  source  of  so  much  perplexity." 

The  catastrophe,  defined  as  that  combination  of  inci- 
dents which  constitutes  the  final  event  of  a  dramatic 
piece,  reaches  its  culmination  in  the  judgment  of  Portia, 

IV,  i. 

"  If  thoQ  tak'at  more,  or  lass,  than  a  just  pound,"  etc. 

Notice  that  Portia,  having  been  the  cause  of  thecom- 
plioataon  of  the  plot,  is  also  tbe  cause  of  its  resolution. 

Up  to  this  point  the  play  has  been  a  mingling  of  tra- 
gedy and  comedy ;  but  with  the  exit  of  Shylock  in  the 
Trial  Scene,  the  tragic  element  vanishes  and  what  fol- 
lons  is  pure  comedy. 

After  this  analysis  of  the  dramatic  structure  of  "Tbe 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  the  attention  of  the  students  must 
be  called  to  the  "keynote"  of  the  play, — the  moral  so 
to  speak.  This,  to  quote  Mr.  Moulton  again,  is  retribU' 
turn,  tbe  most  common  dramatic  motif.  In  thiscaEe  the 
retribution  is  a  double  one,  falling  upon  both  Shylock 
and  Antonio.  "Antonio's  excess  of  moral  confidence 
receives  its  retribution  in  his  humiliation  ;  Shylock's  sin 
of  judicial  murder,  finds  its  retribution  in  bis  roin  by 
process  of  law."  This  retribution  overtakes  its  victims 
in  the  Trial  Scene,  which  has  two  sides  :  the  Jew's  tri- 
umph and  Antonio's  retribution ;  Antonio's  triumph  and 
tbe  Jew's  retribution,  with  Portia's  "legal  quibble  ss  a 
turning  point." 

3.  The  Drama  u  a  Study  of  Manncra  and  Cuttonu. 

The  work  under  this  head  will  best  be  done  in  the  way 
of  themes  presented  at  intervals  by  each  member  of  tbe 
class.  As  Shakespeare  never  gets  far  away  from  the 
London  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  centory,  a 


careful  collection  of  all  the  manners  and  social  obierr* 
ancea  referred  to  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice "  will 
give  the  student  a  valuable  and  an  interesting  view  of 
the  England  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Tbe  subjects  for 
some  of  the  papers  might  be  chosen  from  the  list  given 
below: 

I.  Uetbods  of  salntatioD  and  farewell  in  Shakespeare's  day, 

ff  s.  Ejacnladons,  ealbs,  terms  of  endearment  and  other  pecit- 
llaritles  of  apeech. 

3.  Obaolete  words  cnrTent  In  Shakespeare's  day. 

4.  Peculiar  ezprcssloDs  to  azplaln  or  paraphrase: 
(0  Hy  waaltby  Andrew. 

{3)  Hy  Tcuttirea  are  not  In  one  bottom  tmsted. 
M)  111  grow  a  talker  tor  this  gear, 

(4)  To  wind  about  my  lore  with  circumstance. 

(5)  1  have  a  mind  presages  me  snch  thrift,  etc.,  stc. 

5.  Hade  oi  life  In  tihakespeare't  day. 

(,.  Commerce  In  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  centtiry. 

7.  ClaESlcal  allusions  In  "  Hcrcbant  of  Venice." 

8.  The  philosopt-y  of  '•  Merchant  of  Venice." 

9.  Grammatical  irregiilaritlcs  of  Sbaktspeare's  Isngnagc. 

10.  Familiar  quotations  [rom  '  be  dram*. 

II.  Old  sayings,  proTCtbs,  and  snpetstitlOD I  collected  from.th* 
text. 

la.  Tbe  treatment  ef  tbe  Jews  In  tbe  Middle  Ages. 
13.  The  medieral  idea  of  Interest. 

l^   DalineatiTe  pictures  of  tbe  characters  of  the  comedy. 
16,  Black  Uouday. 

(To  be  Gontintiad.) 

The  School  Terrarium. 

A  terrarium  is  a  plot  of  earth  on  which  things  mi^ 
live  and  grow,  and  Alice  1  Kent  has  given  a  vivid  ac- 
count of  one  terrarium  in  tbe  Cornell  Nature  Svdy 
Quarterly.  Such  an  apparently  useless  article  as  an  old 
berry  crate  was  brought  into  requisition  in  the  fall  for 
this  terrarium.  Its  size  was  thirty-nine  by  eighteen,  by 
fifteen  inches  and  it  was  painted  grass  green.    The  long 


Conrtesy  *'  Cornell  Katnre  Study  Quarterly." 

sides  were  of  glass,  the  'short  sides  and  top  were  of 
green  wire  netting,  and  tbe  top  could  be  removed  like 
the  lid  of  a  t>ox.  It  stood  npon  a  pedestal  table  pro- 
vided with  casters.  Three  inches  of  rich  soil  covertd 
with  sprouting  green  grass,  a  mossy  nook  in  one  coiner, 
a  mass  of  thistles  and  clover  in  another,  several  sprays 
of  glossy  piu'oak,  a  large  spray  of  purple  thistles  sus- 
pended from  the  top,  and  a  small  cabbage  plant  were 
tbe  first  objects  of  interest  in  this  terrarium.  Among 
tbe  thistles  in  the  comer  were  tbe  chrysalides  of  ten 
monarch  or  milkweed  butterflies.  Many  pale  green  eggs 
and  several  of  tbe  catetpillars  of  the  cabbaire  butteifly 
were  among  the  cabbage  leaves.-  Several  oak  caterpil- 
lars were  feeding  on  tbe  oak  leaves  in  tbe  comer  ere 
long  the  chrysalides  paled  in  color  and  their  thin  walla 
betrayed  the  orangexolored  wings  of  the  butterflies 
within.  In  a  short  time  seven  burst  their  bounds,  five 
of  whom  spent  their  short  life  in  their  little  terrarium 
seemingly  well  content.  The  other  two  were  set  free,  aa 
they  aeemed  discontented  with  tbeir  quarters.  TboFO 
that  remained  tried  nearly  every  spot  in  their  confined 
lodgings— first  it  was  tbe  mossy  comer,  then  it  was  tbe 
netting  at  the  ends  and  top.  One  of  them  preferred 
tbe  suspended  thistles  which  were  kept  fresh  a  Ions' 
time  by  placing  their  stems  in  a  large  sponge  that  was 
hw)Dent)y  drenched  with  water. 
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Thistle,  cloTer,  golden-rod,  naatartiumB,  and  honej- 
«acltle  were  offered  the  batterfliee.  The  golden-rod  was 
moat  frequently  viaited ;  next  to  these  the  naatartiums 
were  favored. 

But  they  neglected  the  Bowers  wber  i  thick  syrup  of 
sugar  and  water  was  offered.  Only  one  butterfly  re- 
mained constant  to  the  flower  nectar  and  the  golden-rod 
waaita  choice.  They  generally  slept  clinging  to  the 
«nd8  or  top  of  the  terrarium. 

The  cabbage  plant  sent  out  many  tiny  roots  and  chua 
prored  a  safe  and  satisfactory  home  for  its  occupants, 
the  caterpillars  who  began  to  appear  at  the  edges  of 
the  uppermost  learfra.  They  extended  their  trips  until 
tbey,  like  the  butterflieB,  learned  that  the  wire  netting 
was  an  easy  pathway  to  the  top  of  the  terrarium  where 
several  found  gooi  resting  places  and  slowly  changed  to 
ehry  Bolides. 

One  day  a  cabbage  butterfly  flew  in  at  the  open  win- 
dow and  it  waa  secured  for  the  terrarium.  The  children 
were  treated  to  a  Burprije  when  the  butterfly  Btretch«d 
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not  its  long  tongue  to  sip  soma  sugar-eyrup  that  had 
faMD  Kcidentally  spilled  outside  the  terrarium. 

After  the  oabbage  plant  was  removed  the  children  . 
«twetYod  the  eggs  and  remaining  young  butterflies.  In 
m  ihort  time  the  inhabitants  of  this  ioteiesting  plot  be- 
gKQ  to  increase,  A  father  and  two  mother  grasshop' 
fWM,  a  yoang  one,  a  woolly  bear,  several  other  caterpil- 
laii^  beetles,  a  big  horse-fly,  some  lady  bugs,  and  a  cica- 
da ware  plaoad  in  there.  Ichneumon  flies  made  their 
apiwarsDoe,  too,  and  they  increased  bo  rapidly  aa  to 
threaten  desolation  to  tbe  community  until  two  tree- 
toadfl  were  introduced  and  soon  not  a  fly  could  be  found. 
(The  grasshoppers  were  partial  to  celery,  over-ripe 
baoanaa,  and  moisture.  One  of  the  mother  hoppers 
dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  laid  eggs  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  children. 

The  tree-toads  were  fond  of  climbing  the  netting  hand 
over  hand. 

After  the  flies  disappeared  the  terrarium  was  threat- 
ened with  a  new  disaster.  The  ground  became  mouldy 
and  the  grass  died. 

The  little  home  was  placed  by  an  open  window  and 
left  there  until  it  had  tboroly  dried.  Bird-seed  was 
theo  planted  and  the  ground  was  watered  with  a  small 
plant  syringe.  The  children  took  great  delight  in  mak- 
ing it  rain  in  their  little  plant-home  and  soon  the  ver- 
dure grew  several  inches  tall, 

An  annex  waa  made  in  the  shape  of  a  wooden  box  a 
foot  square  with  a  gauze  top.  Two  mother  spiders 
lived  here  with  their  egg-balls  hung  on  the  cobweb 
beams  of  their  homes. 

By  November  the  terrarium  inhabitants  were  diminish- 
ing every  day.  Caterpillars,  butterflies,  and  the  other 
creatures  went  to  their  winter  sleep.  The  grasshoppers 
and  tree-toada  were  the  last  to  take  their  rest. 

A  large  garden  toad  that  had  lost  the  lower  half  of 

one  front  leg  and  had  the  Bear  of  a  long  gash  on  his . 

throat  became  a  member  of  the  community  about  this 

-time  and  be,  too,  went  to  bed.     Bach  day  be  covered 

.    faimielf  more  completely  until,  flnally,  only  the  top  of  his 


head  and  two  sloepy  eyes  were  seen  and  then  he  diaa^h 
peared  entirely.  He  frequently  showed  himself  on  aun- 
ny  days  and  thus  served  aa  a  sort  of  barometer. 

The  creatures  slept  all  winter  in  the  miniature  world 
whose  verdore  dried  down  to  pale  green  and  brown.  In 
their  earthy  bed  they  awaited  with  their  masses  of  eggs 
the  touch  iH  spring  to  call  them  to  life  again. 

Foundation  of  Good  Manners. 

Occasionally  one  still  meets  a  teacher  who  insists  that 
she  has  no  time  to  train  her  children  in  the  little  niceties 
of  life.  Bat  the  best  teachers  have  long  taken  the  view 
that  they  must  take  ths  responsibility  of  looking  after 
the  cultivation  of  good  manners  it  they  wish  to  do  their 
full  duty  toward  their  pupils.  The  reason  ie  that  the 
thoughtful  teacher  is  capable  of  looking  behind  the  out- 
ward acts  of  politeness  t3  the  great  foundation  princi- 
ples on  which  they  depend. 

A  splendid  book  has  been  recently  publisbed,on  '"Eti- 
quette for  All  Occasions,"  in  which  the  writer,  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton Kingsland,  gives  some  very  reasonable  explanationa 
for  the  necessity  and  the  true  meaning  of  "  good  form," 

At  the  root  of  flae  manners,  Mrs.  Kiugsland  tells  us, 
lie  the  eternal  principles  of  kindness  and  thoughtful- 
nesa..  As  some  one  has  said,  altho  courtesy  is  not 
Christianity,  it  is  a  very  good  imitation,  since  most  of 
tbe  roles  of  etiquette  are  based  upon  unselfishness  and 
proper  reirard  for  the  feelings  of  other  people. 

For  example,  we  call  promptly  upon  our  hoatess,  after 
an  entertainment,  to  prove  ourselves  not  ungrateful  for 
the  trouble  she  has  taken  to  give  ns  pleasure.  We  are 
expected  to  talk  in  low,  well-bred  tones  that  we  may 
not  disturb  our  neighbor's  thought  or  conversation. 

There  is  a  tacit  understanding  that  we  shall  be  agree- 
able to  one  another,  always  putting  the  best  on  the  out- 
side and  keeping  onr  private  woes  to  ourselves. 

Manners  are  minor  morals.  We  teach  our  children  that 
"To  be  truly  polite  is  to  do  and  say 
The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way." 

It  baa  been  found,  however,  that  the  various  interests 
of  society  move  forward  to  the  best  fnlfilment  of  their 
purposes,  and  work  together  most  harmoniously,  when 
guided  by  certain  fixed  rules.  Tbe  willing  observance 
of  these  rules  establishes  one's  claim  to  gentiehood  in 
the  minds  of  others,  and  gives  ease  and  confidence  in 
whatever  society  we  find  ourselves. 

Mrs.  Kingsland  tells  ns  that  there  are  people  who  say, 
"Give  UB  truth  before  all  things."  In  answer  to  such 
statements  the  writer  tells  us  of  a  very  aimiable  woman 
who  once  called  upon  a  friend  with  a  new-born  baby. 
"  Isn't  she  a  pretty  baby?"  asked  the  delighted  mother. 
An  affirmative  answer  was  given,  but  the  next  day  the 
mother  received  a  note  saying,  "  On  reflection,  I  have 
concluded  that  I  was  not  truthful  when  I  said  your 
baby  was  pretty.  I  do  not  think  her  a  pretty  baby,  but 
I  don't  doubt  that  she  is  a  good  one,  and  I  hope  may 
prove  a  great  joy  to  you." 

The  deeper  truth  of  kindness  and  sympathy  that  for 
the  moment  saw  the  baby  thru  its  mother's  loving  eyes 
was  sacrificed  to  the  surface  truth  that  appeared  after 
cool  and  unBympathetic  reflection. 

We  are  not  justifled,  however,  in  declaring  to  a  friend 
that  we  are  bored  at  an  entertainment  and  are  going 
home,  and  in  the  next  breath  telling  our  hostess  that  we 
are  indebted  to  her  for  a  very  delightful  evening. 
Politeness  consists  in  repressing  ill-natured  comments  in 
the  first  place,  not  in  asserting  the  contrary  afterwards. 

Good  manners,  as  Mrs.  Kingsland  says,  inspired  by 
good  principles,  prompted  by  good  fellowship,  poliahed 
by  good  form,  will  fit  one  for  good  society  anywhere. 
And  while  we  onnot  teach  all  these  foundation  facts 
to  our  children,  we  can  inspire  them  with  the  feeling  of 
good  fellowship,  and  thence  lead  them  to  show  tbe 
princely  manners  that  appear  because  behind  them  are 
loving  hearts. 

•DoQble«ftr>  P«««  *  Co.,  N#w  York,  pnblltbeti. 
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Ubwm  in  Pkyiioal  Geography,  by  Charles  R.  Dryer,  M.A , 
F.G.S.A.,  profeesor  of  geography,  Indiana  state  normal  school. 
The  anther  begins  with  the  piaoe  of  the  earth  in  the  system  of 
the  universe,  shows  its  internal  stractnre,  with  a*  brief  consid- 
eration of  the  forces  which  have  developed  its  present  condi- 
tion, and  ends  with  its  surface.  Next  the  work  of  erosion  is 
traced.  Here  the  plan  pursued  is  somewhat  novel,  since  the 
various  important  river  systems  are  considered  as  individuals, 
beginning  with  the  Mississippi.  This  plan  is  well  calculated 
to  make  the  study  of  the  earth  a  real  training  in  induction.  A 
similar  plan  is  followed  in  reference  to  the  ocean  waters,  and 
to  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  An  unusual  amount  x)f  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  part  which  atmospheric  changes  and 
storms  play  in  modifying  surface  expression.  As  is  proper, 
the  book  concludes  with  the  place  of  plants  and  animals  upon 
the  earth,  ending  with  man.  The  book  is  well  calculated  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  the  student.  (American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York.    Price,  $1.20.) 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  view  of  domestic  statesmen  in 
the  past  one  hundred  years  with  regard  to  the  unity  of  the 
United  States,  to  our  diplomats  the  United  States  has  neces- 
sarily been,  since  1776,  one  nation.  This  fact  is  impressed 
upon  us  by  the  reading  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Foster's  Century  of 
American  Diplomaey,  the  first  book  on  the  subject  as  yet  pub- 
lished. The  volume  covers  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  from  1776  to  1876,  and  is  written  by  one  who  speaks 
with  authority.  Ex-Secretary  Foster  divides  the  history  of 
our  diplomatic  accomplishments  chronologically  into  eleven 
chapters  and  adds  a  twelfth  chapter  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
This  treatment  introduces  a  great  many  facts  of  American 
history  not  familiarly  known,  and  is  attractive,  consequently, 
both  for  th» philosophical  handling  of  the  subject  and  for  the 
new  light  thrown  upon  our  history.  In  these  pages  we  find 
some  of  our  great  men  presented  at  their  best,  such  as  Frank- 
lin, the  Adamses,  and  Webster.  The  neglect  in  ordinary 
school-book  texts  of  the  entire  subject  of  our  international  re- 
lations makes  this  volume  one  with  whose  contents  the  thoro 
reader  of  American  history  ought  to  acquaint  himself.  The 
work  would  be  valuable  if  it  established  no  more  than  one 
thing,  the  unrighteousness  of  the  Mexican  war;  but  after 
reading  this  account,  at  once  so  thoro  and  so  imperial,  one  no 
longer  questions  the  justness  of  the  opposition  to  that  war  by 
the  most  enlightened  men  of  that  time.  But  there  are  many 
other  exceedingly  important  passages  in  the  volume,  which  at 
once  commands  a  place  as  a  standiutl  authority.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company,  8mo.,  pp.;  good  index.    Price,  $3.60.) 

Wards  and  Their  Ways  in  English  Speech^  by  James  Brad- 
street  Greenough  and  George  Lyman  Eittredge.  This  book 
by  two  Harvard  professors  represents  a  vast  amount  of  study 
and  research,  and  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of 
the  person  who  wishes  to  be  thoroly  acquainted  with  the  re- 
sources of  our  language.  To  some  etymology  may  appear  to 
be  a  dry  science,  but  it  is  not  such  if  studied  in  the  right  way : 
that  is,  if  words  are  classified  and  their  relations  to  each 
other  shown.  Considered  in  this  light  the  subject  is  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  imaginable.  On  making  such  a  study 
we  find  there  is  a  world  of  meaning  we  never  dresmed  of  be- 
fore concealed  beneath  the  most  familiar  terms. 

The  authors  make  us  realize  to  a  large  extent  the  amazing 
miracle  of  articulate  speech.  They  discuss  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, show  how  metaphors  are  concealed  beneath  the  words 
we  use,  discriminate  between  learned  words  and  popular 
words,  define  and  illustrate  technical  words,  slang  words,  and 
literary  language.  Besides  they  show  the  elements  of  the 
English  language  and  just  how  and  in  what  proportions  they 
are  mingled,  and  how  words  are  developed — their  roots,  stems, 
and  inflection  and  their  derivation  and  composition.  They 
also  tell  how  words  have  been  improved,  their  standing,  like 
people  that  have  succeeded  in  getting  into  good  society  and 
how  other  words  have  degenerated  and  become  outcasts. 
These  are  only  a  portion  of  the  fubjects  discussed  and  illup- 
trated  by  numerous  examples.  He  who  could  not  be  enthusi- 
astic in  the  study  of  our  noble  tongue  after  reading  this  book 
must  be  cold  indeed.  We  are  sure  that  all  students  of  our 
language  will  thank  the  authors  for  the  able  and  painstaking 
way  in  which  they  have  completed  their  task.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

Word  and  Phrase ;  True  and  False  Use  in  English,  by  Joseph 
Fitzgerald,  A.  M.  The  present  work  is  the  outcome  of  the 
habit  formed  by  the  author  when  a  magazine  editor,  whose 
business  it  was  to  revise  and  correct  manuscripts,  of  scrutin- 


izing words  and  phrases  and  making  notes.  In  composing  the 
book  he  has  aimed  always  at  practical  utility  rather  than  in- 
teresting and  curious  information  regarding  etymologies* 
Still  when  the  history  of  a  word  was  specially  worthy  of  notice 
he  has  not  been  restrained  by  fear  of  going  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  practical  from  tracing  its  pedigree.  The  reader  of  this 
book  will  perceive  that  the  author  is  a  thinker  as  well  as  an 
inveatigator,  and  that  in  many  instances  he  has  gone  out  of 
the  beaten  path  to  make  valuable  and  interesting  discoveries. 
The  style  is  agreeable  and  flowing ;  in  fact  eo  pleasant  that 
one  does  not  once,  while  perusing  this  volume,  think  the  study 
of  words  in  any  way  dry.  Alter  an  introductory  part  in 
which  the  author  considers  the  nature  of  language  and  other 
related  topics,  he  proceeds  to  the  treatment  of  terms  of  house* 
hold  and  busioess,  literature,  science,  philosophy,  the  profes- 
sions, of  the  church  and  religion ;  word-pairs,  synonyms,  ana- 
logs ;  obsolescence,  obsoletion,  new  coinage ;  syntax  and  the 
laws  of  expression  :  orthography,  punctuation,  and  prcnunci- 
ation,  and  other  topics.  Other  important  matters  are  corsid- 
ered  in  the  appendix.  The  book  is  written  by  a  man  of  ex- 
perience who  knows  the  needs  of  writers  of  the  present  day, 
and  hence  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  those  who  desire 
to  improve  their  English.  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company,  Chi- 
cago.   12mo.,  407  pp.,  $1.25,  net.) 

Seaside  and  Wayside,  four  volumes,  by  Julia  McNair  Wright, 
a  new  edition.  An  old  and  valued  friend  of  the  children  and 
teachers  comes  in  a  new  dress.  The  books  are  prettily  and 
substantially  bound  in  cloth,  fully  revised  ard  corrected  by  the 
latest  additions  to  natural  science  and  the  number  of  illustra- 
tions much  increased.  A  very  tasty  frontispiece  in  colors  is 
found  in  each  volume.  The  peculiar  style  of  paragraphing  of 
the  old  edition  has  been  abandoned  and  the  books  are  now  both 
as  to  form  and  contents  thoroly  up  to-date.  Of  all  the  nature 
readers  that  have  been  written  in  the  past  fifteen  years  none 
have  stood  the  test  of  use  better  than  the  Seaside  and  Wayside 
Readers.  They  may  well  be  called  classics  in  this  style  of 
children's  literature.  Among  the  first  of  the  nature  readers, 
their  merit  was  at  once  recognized  and  they  have  enjoyed 
great  popularity.  This  has  never  diminished.  The  publishers 
state  that  the  sale  of  this  series  for  the  past  year  has  been 
greater  than  during  any  previous  year  since  they  first  ap- 
peared. This  fact,  in  view  of  the  floods  of  supplementary 
readers  that  have  been  placed  on  the  market  in  the  last  few 
years,  speaks  most  convincingly  of  their  worth.  As  for  that, 
however,  any  teacher  who  has  ever  used  them  speaks  well  of 
them.  They  are  ''advertised  by  their  loving  friends."  The 
continued  piopularity  of  these  books  in  spite  of  all  competition 
seems  to  be  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

■""H.  £.  R. 

Southern  Wild  Flowers  and  Trees;  together  with  Shrubs, 
Vines,  and  Various  Forms  of  Growth  found  through  the  Moun- 
tains, the  Middle  District,  and  the  Low  Country  of  the  South, 
by  Alice  Lounsberry.  This  book  is  designed  for  a  popular  hand 
book  of  the  plants  of  the  Southern  section.  It  gives  at  the 
first  a  chapter  of  terms  and  general  plant  features.  Then  it 
selects  all  the  common  plants  of  the  region,  grouping  them 
from  their  relations  into  families,  with  just  sufficient  oescrip- 
tions  of  each  individual  to  enable  the  student  to  recognize  it 
when  in  hand.  The  text  is  illustrated  by  numerous  small  cuts 
of  various  plants,  and  with  177  full-page  plates  of  plants,  of 
which  sixteen  are  printed  in  natural  colors.  All  these  features 
are  calculated  to  give  increased  value  to  the  book  in  the  hands 
of  the  interested  observer  of  nature.  Some  of  the  plates  are 
very  fine,    (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Ccmpany,  New  York.) 

It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  a  knowledf^e  of  the 
Spanish  language  will  be  of  more  use  to  the  average  American 
henceforth  than  that  of  any  other  European  tongue.  From 
this  time  on  Americans  will  touch  Spanish-speaking  populations 
at  many  points,  and  it  will  be  bard  to  maintain  satisfactory 
social,  political,  or  business  relations  without  a  knowledge  of 
their  language.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Spanish  Conversation' 
Grammar,  by  Charles  Marquard  Sauer  to  impart  such  knowl- 
edge in  the  most  expeditions  way  by  uniting  at  once  theory 
and  practice.  This  method  has  met  with  great  success  in 
England,  America,  and  France  The  author's  Spanish  Gram- 
mar for  Germans  met  with  so  flattering  a  success  that  be  was 
induced  to  produce  a  Spanish  grammar  for  English  students. 

But  it  is  not  merely  a  translation  of  the  Spanish  grammar 
for  Germans ;  it  is  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  English  ■ 
language.  The  lessons  consist  of  grammatical  material,  a 
short  vocabulary,  a  reading  lesson  and  translation  and  a  con- 
versation exercise.  These  lessons  are  so  arranged  that  the 
difficulties  increase  very  gradually.  Two  features  that  stu- 
dents and  teachers  will  both  appreciate  are  the  list  of  irregu- 
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\bi  TBrJM  and  the  readieg  exerciMa  of  the  second  part.  As 
most  Amerieans  who  l^n  Spanish  will  want  to  acquire  a 
speakiag  knowledge  of  the  langusge,  a  method  like  this  that 
giTts  prominence  to  conversational  exercises  will  especially 
appeal  to  them.  (Wycil  Publishing  Company,  83  Nassau 
street,  New  York.) 

Books  for  Teachers. 

A  distinct  contribution  to  the  lore  of  history,  philosophy, 
and  pedagogy  is  Peter  Abelard,  by  Joseph  McCabe,  author  of 
"Twelve  Years  in 'a  Monastery."  It  is  a  full  and  adequate 
biography  of  Abelard,  such  as  has  not  hitherto  existed  in  Eng- 
lish. The  work  is  of  especial  interest  as  coming  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  has  himself  lived  a  monastic  life.  Mr.  McCabe 
writes  of  Abelard  in  a  sympathetic  manner,  and  this  enhances 
the  value  of  the  biography,  since  so  much  of  what  has  been  told 
of  the  great  Frenchman  has  been  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  opponents  and  enemies.  Abelard  was  a  really  a  great  man — a 
man  far  beyond  his  own  time  in  breadth  of  thought  ik^i  insight 
into  the  foundation  principles  of  philosophy.  He  made  many 
enemies,  both  because  he  advanced  theories  diametrically  op- 
posed to  those  held  by  the  best-known  ecelesiaetics  of  the 
time,  and  also  because  of  his  woful  lack  of  tact.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  presence,  utterly  fearless  at  times,  taking  risks 
that  were  seemingly  needless,  just  becaoee  he  would  do  as  ke 
pleased.  As  a  lecturer  he  took  France  by  storm.  Wherever 
he  placed  his  **  chair"  thither  flocked  the  students  by  hundreds 
and  thousands.  His  treatnoent  of  Heloise  has  placed  him  in 
an  unpleasant  light  and  revealed  his  selfisbnesa.  In  beautv  of 
character  his  unfortunate  wife  certainly  was  his  superior. 
Bat  then  it  is  well  that  Father  McCabe  in  his  Peter  Abelard  has 
given  us  a  picture  of  the  great  thinker  in  a  fnirer  light  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  look  for.  (G.  P.  Putman's  Sons,  New 
York.) 

Edueaticnal  Creeds  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  edited  by  Os- 
sian  H.  Lang  (Vol.  XX  of  Kellogg's  Teachers'  Library),  is  one 
of  the  best  volames  of  an  exceedingly  valuable  series.  The 
educational  creeds  comprised  in  this  book  were  published 
originally  in  The  School  Journal.  They  embody  the  ideas 
of  what  education  should  be  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  educa- 
tional thought,  inclnding  Prof.  John  Dewey,  John  S.  Clark^ 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Earl  Barnes.  Col.  Fran- 
cis W.  Parker,  James  L.  Huirhes,  W.  N.  Bailmann,  Dr.  L. 
Seeley.  Richard  G.  Boone,  E.  W.  Scripture,  T.  6.  Rooper,  Dr. 
R.  Heber  Holbrook,  and  others.  In  addition  to  the  creeds  of 
living  educators  there  are  given  synopses  of  the  beliefs  of 
Pestalossi,  Froebel,  Diesterweg,  Herbart,  and  Beneke.  The 
book  contains  in  small  space  a  large  amount  of  food  for 
thought.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  (E.  L.  Kel- 
logg &  Company.    Price,  68  cents.) . 

English  as  She  ii  Taught,  comprising  answers  to  questions 
by  school  children,  collected  by  Caroline  B.  LeRow,  created 
considerable  of  a  sensation  when  it  was  first  issued  several 
years  ago.  There  is  genuine  hnmor  in  most  of  these  questions, 
tho  much  of  them  show  such  a  misapprehension  of  the  ques- 
tions, or  such  a  confusion  of  facts  or  of  language,  as  to  "make 
the  judicious  grieve."  A  new  edition  is  now  published,  with 
an  introduction  by  "Mark  Twain."  It  contains  hundreds  of 
answers  in  many  branches  of  study,  and  will  be  voted  the 
most  successful  book  of  humor  of  the  season.  (The  Centory 
Company,  New  York.    Price.  $1.00.) 

HarroWy  by  J.  Fischer  Williams,  is  one  of  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs upon  the  great  English  public  schools.  It  gives  an 
entertaining  history  of  the  school  from  its  foandation  by  Lyon 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  some  very  valuable  chapters 
upon  the  habits  and  ways  of  Harrovian  pupils.  These  last  are 
certainly  of  very  general  interest  and  deserve  to  be  read  by 
all  students  of  boy  nature.  Probably  the  extent  to  which 
pupil  self-government  is  carried  on  in  the  school  will  surprise 
many  American  readers.    (George  Bell  &  Sons,  London ) 

Teachers  all  over  the  country  have  received  aid  of  the  most 
valuable  kind  from  the  series  of  How  to  Teach  manuals.  These 
books  are  as  useful  for  what  they  leave  out  as. for  what  they 
contain.  They  contain  only  the  meat  of  the  subject,  and  the 
directions  to  teachers  are  helpful  and  practical.  The  follow- 
ing books  have  lately  been  added  to  the  series : 

How  to  Decorate  the  School-Room,  by  Frederick  W.  Coburn,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  series.  It  is  only  during  recent 
years  that  this  subject  of  school  decoration  has  been  consid- 
ered serieusly,  and,  in  their  zeal  for  some  kind  of  ornament, 
teachers  are  sometimes  at  fault.  Mr.  Cebum  points  out  the 
traeprincipks  of  decoration.  The  chapters  are  in  the  form  of 
famiUar  latters  to  a  teacher.    These  treat  of  the  work  of  pre- 


paration, the  right  principles  of  placing,  the  choice  of  decora- 
tive objects,  the  question  of  subject,  and- considerations  of  the 
exterior. 

How  to  Teach  About  Treee  is  the  fascinating  subject  treated 
by  Frank  Owen  Payne.  He  considers  the  structure,  kinds  of 
trunk,  mode  of  branching,  uses  of  trees,  describes  some  of  the 
trees  found  in  this  latitude,  tells  of  the  uses  of  trees,  shows 
how  budding  and  grafting  are  done,  and  telis  about  some  fa- 
mous trees.    The  book  contains  many  illustrations. 

In  How  to  Teaeh  About  Aquatic  Life,  Frank  Owen  Payne,  de- 
scribes fishes,  shell  fish,  and  reptiles,  and  tells  their  life  his- 
tory. This  little  book  is  indispensable  for  those  who  would 
make  a  right  beginning  in  the  teaching  of  this  department  of 
nature.  Mr.  Payne  explains  the  dilference  between  gills  and 
lungs,  tells  bow  to  study  water-life,  shows  how  to  make  an 
aquarium,  describes  water-plants  and  water-animals,  inclnding 
familiar  fishes,  and  tells  about  the  metamorphosis  of  such 
creatures  as  the  dragon  fly,  mosquito,  hellgramite,  and  watcr- 
beetle.  The  book  has  numerous  illustrations.  (E.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Company.    Ftice,  25  cents  each.) 

All  teachers  know  how  difficult  it  is  at  times  to  get  just  the 
right  thing  for  a  Friday  afternoon  or  other  entertainment. 
Here  are  some  books  by  Amos  M.  Kellogg  that  will  prove 
suitable  on  many  occasions  of  this  kind: 

Shakcepeare^s  Richard  III,,  adapted  for  school  use.  The  great 
dramatist  is  wonderfully  popular  with  children,  who  are  early 
attracted  by  the  magic  of  his-  genius,  but  his  plays  are  too< 
long  and  complex  for  school-room  use.  Mr  Kellogg  has 
greatly  abbreviated  the  play  and  has  given  descriptions  of 
needed  costumes,  etc. 

The  Farmer^s  Sdiod,  a  musical  entertainment  for  school  user 
This  is  an  operetta  for  seven,  nine,  or  eleven  girls,  and  is  es- 
pecially attractive  on  account  of  the  bright  dialogs  and  at- 
tractive music. 

Home-Comtng  of  Autumn*s  Queen,  a  musical  entertainment 
for  schools.  This  pretty  operatic  dialog  for  thirty  pupils,  if 
well  presented,  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  Crowning  oj  Mora,  a  spring  cantata,  for  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  thirty  pupils.  In  costamiuff,  action,  music,  and 
eentiment  this  will  suit  old  and  young  alike.  It  is  among  the 
best  of  recent  musical  plays  for  schools. 

Uncle  Sam* 8  Examination  oJ  the  Hidory  Clau.  In  this  the 
boys  and  girls  are  tested  by  Uncle  Sam  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  our  history,  and  the  dialog  is  interspersed  with  songs.  It 
is  pithy  and  patriotic. 

iS^  Musical  EhUertainments:  These  are  bright  pieces  suit- 
able in  small  schools,  or  where  the  teacher  wishes  to  give  vari- 
ety to  the  entertainment. 

Our  Lysander  is  a  comic  dialog  that  always  produces  no 
end  of  fun.  Lysander  appears  in  the  part  of  the  spoiled  child 
and  the  situations  are  very  amusing. 

A  Bird  Play,  by  Nellie  York  Spangler.  This  is  a  pretty 
school  play  in  smooth  and  well-constructed  verse,  in  which  the 
different  birds  speak  of  their  characteristics  and  their  habits. 
It  is  illustrated.  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Company.  Price,  15  cents 
each.) 

CivU  Government  is  a  subject  that  may  be  dull  or  intensely 
interesting  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  presented.  We 
are  sure  the  subject  would  possess  the  latter  quality  if  pre- 
sented in  the  way  indicated  in  the  preface  to  Amos  M.  Kel- 
logg*s  treatise  on  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  history  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the 
constitution  is  given  and  the  constitution  then  follows,  with 
the  interpretation  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  various  sections, 
and  the  practices  that  have  grown  up '  under  them.  The 
civil  government  of  Pennsylvania  is  also  given  in  concise  form. 
There  are  questions  concerning  both  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Pennsylvania.  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Company. 
Price,  25  cents.) 

Critical  notes  on  recent  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
pedagogy  will  appear  in  a  later  number  of  the  present  montk. 
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Let  the  teacher  cultivate  hopef  ulneBs.  One's  chances 
for  happiness  are  increased  an  hundred  fold  by  clinging 
to  the  banner  of  hope.  Be  hopeful  for  yourself,  for  the 
growth  of  your  own  powers,  the  increase  of  your  influ- 
ence, growing  efficiency  in  social  service.  Be  hopeful 
for  your  pupils.  Put  away  the  pedantic  spectacles  that 
magnify  harmless  evidences  of  fun-loving,  mischief- 
making  youngsters,  bubbling  over  with  energy,  into 
crimes  and  signs  of  depravity.  One  teacher  told  the 
writer  recently  that  he  never  felt  smaller  in  his  life  than 
when  he  had  to  report  to  his  board  of  trustees,  com- 
posed of  reasonable  laymen,  concerning  the  conduct  of 
children  who  were  giving  trouble  at  school.  Occasional 
whispering,  a  smile  out  of  season,  lack  of  enthusiasm  in 
carrying  out  an  unpleasant  behest,  and  other  things  that, 
to  the  cramped  vision  of  the  teacher,  looked  like  riotous 
behavior,  began  to  dwindle  into  nothingness  when  he 
considered  how  he  could  explain  to  his  trustees  the 
weight  of  his  complaints.  Let  us  be  reasonable — and 
hopeful. 

Not  the  least  noteworthy  point  about  Preston  W. 
Search's  ''Ideal  School"  is  that  the  book  gives  us  a 
vivid  and  practical  description  of  G.  Stanley  Hall's  con- 
ception of  what  an  elementary  school  ought  to  be. 
President  Hall  says  in  the  introduction  that  while  there 
«re  a  few  minor  matters  in  which  he  differs  from  the 
author,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  book  he  wishes  he  could 
have  written  himself.  The  Rousseauean  shading  of 
Hall's  pedagogy  has  long  been  evident,  but  we  have  not 
been  quite  willing  to  admit  that  he  could  so  utterly  dis- 
regard the  seciid  principle.  Mr.  Search's  chapter  on 
the  ethical  basis  of  the  school  is  full  of  great  thoughts, 
and  yet  it  is  strongest  in  where  it  departs  from  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  book,  which  is  pure  individual- 
ism. The  ''Ideal  School"  is  a  book  worth  studying 
with  care.  The  Journal  hopes  to  have  discussions  of 
some  of  its  leading  ideas  and  suggestions. 

Those  school  teachers  in  America  who  are  struggling 
along  in  their  chosen  calling  and  making  the  most  of 
inadequate  salaries — for  in  many  districts  these  are  ab- 
surdly small— may  extract  a  certain  grim  consolation 
from  the  information  that  there  are  educators  worse 
ofF  than  they.  A  writer  in  the  London  School  World 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  English  school- 
masters' tribulations : 

*^  The  state  accords  them  such,  a  meager  pittance  that  for 
years  their  earnings  are  below  those  of  most  country  laborers. 
After  passing  many  examinations  and  obtaining  at  least  two 
certificates,  they  are  appointed  probationers  at  the  starvation 
stipend  of  £36  a  year.  Another  examination  lands  them  in 
the  fifth  class  of  schoolmasters,  bat  their  salary  cannot  be 
said  to  go  up  with  a  bound ;  it  rises  to  £40.  At  this  almost 
incredibly  dimibntive  figure  it  remains  for  a  number  of  years 
— for  half  a  dozen  years  at  the  least.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  schoolmasters  who  have  turned  thirty,  and  who 
kave  still  only  their  £40  a  year." 

The  Daily  Gleaner,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  a  recent 
issue  politely  corrects  the  statement  made  in  The  School 
Journal  that  the  first  normal  school  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  was  founded  by  Horace  Mann  at  Lexington, 
Mass.,  in  1839.  The  Gleaner  says  the  first  school  of  this 
character  was  established  by  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton 
in  Kingston  in  1835.  Its  immediate  usefulness  was  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  mucb-needed  work  of  edu- 
cating those  inhabitants  of  the  island  who  had  been  set 
free  by  the  Emancipation  Act  of  August  1»  1884.  The 
school  has  been  in  operation  ever  since  that  day,  and  is 
«till  doing  good  work. 


The  Difference^ 

Here  is  a  man  who  leaves  his  school-rooM  at  the  sam^ 
time  with  his  pupils,  dismissing  the  variouff  problems  he 
has  had  before  him  for  the  past  six  hours.  Posaibly  he 
undertakes  some  bargaining;  we  have  known  teachers  to 
engage  in  real  estate  business,  give  lessons  to  private 
pupils,  compile  histories,  and  undertake  various  other 
industries.  The  time  passes  and  they  enter  the  school- 
room again ;  by  an  effort  they  recall  the  extent  or  char- 
acter of  the  work  of  the  previous  day;  to  be  sure  it  is  a 
little  hazy,  the  attention  having  been  on  other  things, 
but  soon  the  load  is  adjusted  to  the  shoulders  again  and 
the  routine  is  in  full  swing. 

The  lesson  supposed  to  be  history  becomes  a  sort  of 
impersonal  thing;  the  man  has  no  interest  in  it  of  it- 
self; he  does  not  care  whether  Alexander  fought  the 
battle  of  Arbela  or  not;  if  he  were  not  required  to  da 
it  he  would  not  trouble  himself  about  those  ancient  af- 
fairs; he  does  so  because  it  is  so  nominated  in  the  course 
of  study. 

It  is  somewhat  hard  to  recall  the  events  in  their 
proper  order,  but  he  has  the  book  before  him  to  help  in 
case  he  forgets;  yet  he  does  not  spare  the  pupil  nor  fail 
to  charge  him  with  not  studying  the  subject  sufficiently, 
nor  neglect  to  warn  him  that  he  must  give  his  mind  to 
his  books  out  of  school  if  he  expects  to  get  a  high  rat- 
ing. True,  this  is  not  hu  practice;  but  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  not  sauce  for  the  gander. 

It  may  be  that  the  pupil  is  able  to  feel  that  his  teacher 
has  merely  a  mechanical  interest  in  what  is  in  process 
of  operation;  so  many  lessons  are  to  be  heard;  such  an 
exhibition  of  a  memorization  of  dates  and  facts  is  to  be 
made;  such  a  general  movement  is  to  be  made  thru  a 
prescribed  course;  but  no  human  interest.  Or,  if  there 
is  a  smile  now  and  then,  the  pupil  may  conclude  it  is  a 
perfunctory  affair,  done  on  the  principle  that  causes  a 
yawn  or  a  cough. 

Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  man  who  leaves  his 
schoolroom  because  the  hour  has  arrived,  all  too  soon, 
when  each  must  seek  rest  and  recreation  because  it  is 
needful.  He  thinks  of  each  of  the  group  that  has  been 
before  him  for  the  past  few  hours  with  tender  interest. 
The  question  which  presents  itself  to  him  perpetually  is, . 
What  can  be  done  to  place  those  young  people  on 
higher  stages  of  thought  and  action? 

And  it  is  not  a  case  of  sentimentality  either.  As  the 
Creator,  after  he  had  spent  six  days  of  work  upon  the 
world  and  the  things  in  it  could  say,  **  It  is  good/'  since 
it  was  well  fitted  for  its  tenant  man  who,  as  the  evening 
came  on,  was  tQ  be  created  to  occupy  it,  so  this  teacher 
had  given  thought  and  made  plans  for  various  exercises 
that  should  eventuate  in  the  welfare  of  his  pupils. 

His  mind  was  perpetually  brooding  over  the  school- 
room. He  had  surrounded  himself  with  books  but 
they  bore  upon  life,  for  was  not  his  occupation  devoted 
to  the  development  of  certain  'Miving  souls"  entrusted 
to  him?  He  accepted  the  salary  he  was  paid  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  task  of  rightly  bringing  about  a 
nobler  development  than  had  been  attained  by  the  parents 
of  his  pupils. 

His  main  thought  was  to  arouse  and  direct  impelling 
force  which  carried,  and  is  carrying,  man  from  barbarism 
to  civilization.  To  understand  this  and  operate  it  he 
saw  required  investigation  and  deep  thought,  such  as 
Edison  brings  to  bear  upon  electricity.  He  saw  and 
felt  that  what  we  term  progress  is  the  result  of  that  in- 
dwelling force.  Here,  before  him,  were  a  half  hundred 
of  beings  possessed  of  potent  powers  that  could  be  di- 
rected upward.  So  he  set  himself  to  know  the  laws 
which  governed  their  development. 

He  found  it  both  essential  and  delightful  to  know  the 
thought  and  practice  of  other  teachers,  of  Socrates^ 
Plato,  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Mann,  Page,.  Par- 
ker, Dewey,  and  others.  The  central  thought  was  not 
with  hin  to  hear  so  many  lessons  as  a  day's  work,  but  to 
secure  the  free  action  of  the  indwelling  development 
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forces.  Ab  the  floriet  directa  the  foreeB'in  the  seed  by 
applying  earth,  water,  light/  and  heat,  and  finally  pro- 
dacea  a  perfect  flower,  so  this  teacher  employed  various 
agencies  to  reach  higher  mental  and  moral  stages;  the 
lessons  were  means  to  this  end. 

The  Creator  evidently  had  man's  development  in  view 
when  He  made  the  world.  He  made  the  universe  a 
school;  He  set  lessons  on  every  side  of  him.  The  human 
race — at  least  a  part  of  it — has  worked  faithfully  at 
them;  it  no  longer  lives  in  caves  and  carries  tools  and 
weapons  made  of  stone;  it  has,  partially  at  least,  edu- 
cated itself. 

To  understand  and  operate  this  mighty  force,  born  of 
G3d,  demands  the  exercise  of  our  God-like  powers. 
The  Great  Teactier  well  said  to  His  disciples,  '*  Behold 
the  lilies  of  the  field."  And  a  writer,  whose  fame  is 
widening  every  year,  puts  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
characters  words  that  express  the  same  thought:  ''The 
sea,  what  is  it  that  it  keeps  on  saying?" 

The  real  teacher  devotes  himself  to  the  immense  prob- 
lem of  understanding  humanity.  The  problem  is  so 
great  that  it  absorbs  him  wholly;  he  must  study  it,  not 
merely  the  subjects  of  reading  and  numbers;  he  deals 
with  humanitarian  forces  and  must  understand  them. 
Here  is  where  the  line  separates  the  real  teacher  fiom 
the  lesson  hearer. 


An  Advancing  Art. 

The  newspapers  are  beginning  again  to  find  fault  with 
the  results  of  our  educational  system.  Various  sugges- 
tions are  made  for  rendering  it  more  effective,  but  it  is 
curious  that  the  one  needful  thing  is  overlooked.  One, 
fiading  a  graduate  of  the  grammar  schools  misspells,  de- 
mands that  less  time  be  given  to  ''fads."  There  were 
no  "fads"  in  Washingtoii's  day  and  yet  he  was  by  no 
means  faultless  in  spelling.  •  Another,  hearing  such  an 
expression  as  "I  seen  him  last  night,"  demands  that  the 
grammar  be  more  assiduously  studied.  Another,  finding 
the  nationality  and  occupation  of  Julius  Caesar  to  be  un- 
known by  the  graduate  of  the  public  schools  insists  that 
ancient  history  is  neglected. 

The  recognition  of  teaching  as  an  art  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly slow,  but  it  may  be  asserted  as  a  settled  fact 
that  the  only  way  to  render  our  public  schools  or  any 
school  more  efFective  is  to  improve  the  skill  of  the  teacher. 
Sixty  years  ago  the  philanthropic  statesmen  of  New 
York  state  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  poor  results 
of  the  schools ;  they  made  no  suggestions  that  the 
teacher  should  strive  to  impress  the  spelling,  writing,  or 
grammar;  they  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  asking 
for  the  foundation  of  an  institution  to  teach  the  art  of 
Teaching. 

Teaching  is  indeed  a  great  art;  it  is  one  in  which 
endless  progress  may  be  made.  Mr.  Abbey  says  of 
painting,  "  No  one  can  be  an  artist  who  is  not  a  stu- 
dent; no  one  must  be  less  a  student  because  an  artist. 
I  used  to  think  when  I  was  working  hard  as  an  artist, 
that  by  and  by  things  would  come  easier,  but  it  is  not 
so;  one  must  study  always." 

These  are  golden  words.  Teaching  is  no  less  an  art 
than  painting.  To  produce  results  where  human  beings 
are  concerned  is  a  greater  art  than  to  mix  paints. 

An  idea  prevails,  handed  to  us  from  the  past,  of  con- 
sidering one  able  to  teach  who  knows  a  certain  amount. 
Would  we  entitle  a  man  an  artist  who  know  the  colors 
and  how  to  mix  them?  The  teacher  must  pass  by  the 
the  effect  of  the  fact,  just  as  the  mason  forgets 
that  mortar  is  plastic;  he  simply  feels  that  and  gives  his 
mind  to  the  structure  he  is  laboring  on.  The  idea  al- 
luded to  holds  a  commanding  place  in  our  educational 
system — that  is  in  our  public  schools.  In  a  noted  pri- 
vate school  an  applicant  for  a  position  as  teacher  was 
not  asked  a  single  question  as  to  her  knowledge;  the 
principal  decided  that  she  was  infiuential  with  children 
and  loved  this  work. 

Several  years  ago.  Judge  Draper  being  superintendent 


of  (he  schools  of  the  state,  he  attempted  to  put  the  army 
of  educators  in  motion.  Matcers  were  then  somewhat 
as  they  were  when  McClellan  was  at  tne  head  of  the 
army  in  Virginia.  Tne  people  waited  and  waited;  at 
last  President  Lincoln  was  obliged  to  interfere  and  say 
that  the  army  must  move  on  a  certain  date. 

Before  Judge  Draper's  day  a  teacher  would  get  the 
lowest  certificate,  often  obtaining  this  without  an  exam- 
ination, and  hold  it  for  ten,  twenty,  or  more  years,  the 
commissioner  endorsing  it  annually  when  mailed  to  him 
for  the  purpose.  This  very  able  man  allowed  the  pos- 
s)8sorof  the  lowest  certificate  to  hold  it  but  a  single 
year,  requiring  further  study  for  those  who  would  hold 
higher  certificates.  "Art  is  long,"  and  this  is  true  of 
the  art  of  teaching.  The  reason  that  some  are  enabled 
to  produce  such  large  effects  is  owing  to  their  skill  and 
not  their  knowledge;  but,  tnen,  skill  and  knowledge  go 
hand  in  hand. 

The  complaints  of  parents  as  they  appear  in  the  pa- 
pers would  seem  to  imply  that  the  teachers  are  neglect- 
ful, lazy,  or  indifferent;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Ffaey 
are  desirous  their  pupils  should  make  progress.  These 
conditions  may  be  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  of  an  ar- 
tist who  had  at  one  time  beep  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Chase's  pupil 
and  who  after  several  years  returned  saying  that  he 
must  take  more  lessons,  that  his  picture  had  been  re- 
jected. He  exhibited  such  a  picture.  "  What  is  that?  " 
"  A  pump.*'  "  How  long  a  time  did  you  spend  in  paint- 
ing it?"  "Oh,  a  short  time,  fifteen  minutes."  "That 
explains  it;  I  painted  one  last  summer  and  took  two 
hours,  and  wasn't  satisfied  then." 

Now  it  really  is  a  great  art  to  teach  reading;  few  can 
do  well.  Nine  out  of  ten  will  think  that  they  can  teach 
reading  because  they  can  read.  The  complaints  of 
parents  as  to  the  results  of  the  schools  when  followed 
back,  as  was  done  by  those  great  men  sixty  years  ago, 
show  that  the  cause  is  a  lack  of  skill  in  the  teacher. 
The  art  of  teaching  Qiust  be  recognized  as  a  "long" 
art,  as  one  requiring  boundless  study,  as  one  concerning 
which  something  may  be  learned  each  day.  How  the 
conviction  will  be  brought  about  is  not  easy  to  say.  The 
state  showed  ^ts  concurrence  with  the  opinion  of  our 
philanthropic  statesmen  of  1840  by  a  school  to  teach 
the  art  of  teaching;  it  has  held  to  the  conclusion  that 
skill  is  what  differentiates  a  good  school  from  a  poor  one 
by  establishing  fourteen  more  schools  of  a  similar  kind. 
Undoubtedly  the  teaching  of  1900  is  manyfold  superior 
to  that  of  1840;  but  there  is  jast  as  much  progress  pos- 
sible now  as  there  was  then;  the  end  has  not  been 
reached  and  never  will  be. 


Columbia's  New  President. 

Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  who  has  been  acting 
president  of  Columbia  university  since  the  resignation 
of  Seth  Low,  now  mayor  of  New  York,  has  been  elected 
president  of  that  institution  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
trustees.  Professor  Bmtler  has  been  associated  with 
Columbia  in  one  capacity  or  another  for  twenty-four 
years.  He  entered  the  college  as  an  undergraduate  in 
1878,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1882  and  that  of 
Ph.  D.  in  1884.  He  was  made  an  LL.  D.  by  Syracuse 
university  in  1898,  and  he  has  studied  in  Paris  and 
Berlin.  It  was  in  1886  that  he  became  connected  with 
the  faculty  of  Colatnbia,  having  been  appointed  assist- 
ant in  philosophy;  he  has  held  the  chair  of  philosophy 
and  education  since  1890. 

In  the  meantime  he  has  been  active  in  other  educa- 
tional fields ;  he  was  the  first  president  of  the  New 
York  college  for  the  training  of  teachers,  serving  in 
that  capacity  from  1887  to  1891 ;  he  was  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  state  board  of  education  from  1888  to 
1890  ;  he  was  special  commissioner  from  New  Jersey  to 
the  Paris  exposition  in  1899  ;  and  he  was  the  first 
secretary  of  the  college  entrance  examination  board,  the 
creation  of  which  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland  was  in  a  large  measure  due 
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to  his  efForto.  As  an  originator  and  organizer  Dr. 
Butler  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  educa- 
tional field  ;  and  his  success  in  reorganizing  and  eleyat- 
ing  the  school  system  of  New  Jersey  and  introducing 
manual  training  there,  is  but  an  incident  in  his  career  of 
varied  activity. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Butler  is  well-known  as  the  editor  of 
the Eklueatwnal Review  and  of  the  ''Great  Educator 
Series."  One  of  the  tangible  rewards  of  his  energy  and 
ability  is  a  gold  medal  awarded  to  him  by  the  Paris  Ex- 
position for  the  excellence  of  his  contributions  tp  the 
educational  exhibit  of  the  United  States  displayed 
there. 


Of  Interest  to  Teachers'  Agencies. 

A  case  involving  an  important  principle  in  agency 
work  was  decided  in  the  Massachusetts  superior  court, 
December  19.  Mr.  T.  W.  White,  proprietor  of  the 
Teachers'  Exchange,  Boston,  had  brought  suit  against 
Miss  Nancy  May,  a  teacher  in  the  Moon  street  school, 
Boston,  for  $34.80,  alleged  to  be  his  commission  due  for 
services' rendered.  It  transpired  in  the  lawsuit  that 
Miss  May  had  not  received  f ^om  the  agency  direct  infor- 
mation regarding  the  position  which  she  obtained  but 
that  commission  was  charged  because  she  was  believed 
to  have  used  'Hips"  given  her  when  seekirg  a  similar 
position  in  the  Lewis  school--^  position  which  she  failed 
to  get.  Following  theadvice  of  Mr.  White,  Miss  May, 
who  was  at  one  time  a  teacher  at  Groton  and  who  was 
very  desirous  of  getting  into  Boston  schools,  had  secured 
the  influence  of  Gen.  W.  A.  Bancroft,  of  street  railway 
fame,  himself  a  native  of  Groton  and  familiar  with  Miss 
May's  antecedents.  It  was  the  claim,  of  the  agency  that 
General  Bancroft's  letter,  tho  it  did  not  get  Miss 
May  into  the  first  position  she  sought,  was  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  securing  her  appointment  to  her  present 
sitaation,  and  that,  therefore,  the  suggestion  of  using 
the  Bancroft  influence^  having  come  from  Mr.  White,  the 
agency  was  entitled  to  credit  for  having  made  it. 

The  jury  decided  adversely  to  the  plaintifF,  seeming 
thus  to  establish  the  principle  that  teachers'  agencies 
must  be  directly,  and  not  indirectly,  responsible  for  the 
employment  of  a  teacher,  in  order  to  recover  commis- 
sion. 

This  decision,  to  our  mind,  works  some  injustice  to 
the  teachers'  agency.  A  man  in  the  educational  busi- 
ness,—Mr.  White,  Mr.  Sabin,  Mr.  Deuberry,  Mr.  Bar- 
deen,  Mr.  Pratt,  or  who  not — has  given  his  time  and 
thought  and  money  to  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  school  boards  in  the  mattfr  of 
teachers.  He  has  a  body  of  information  that  no  teacher 
could  possess,  without  neglecting  the  requirements  of 
his  position,  and  which  constitutes  the  most  valuable 
asset  in  his  business.  Whoever  makes  draft  upon  this 
fund  of  knowledge  should  expect  to  pay  for  whatever  he 
gets — just  as  if  he  were  buying  books  or  soap. 

To  the  teacher  the  agency  commissions  sometimes 
seem  very  large  in  return  for  pervices  rendered.  A 
newspaper  item,  boui^ht  for  a  few  cents  from  one  of  the 
clipping  bureaus,  tells  of  a  vacant  principalship  in  Ar- 
kansas. Notice  of  the  vacancy  is  sent  to  Miss  Gertrude 
Goodteacher,  who  goes  energetically  to  work  and  by 
dint  of  recommendations  and  personal  solicitation  se- 
cures the  place  with  a  salary  of  $1,200.  Sixty  dollars 
seems  a  good  deal  to  pay  to  the  agency  for  merely  in- 
forming her  that  the  former  principal  bad  died.  Yet,  of 
course,  she  is  really  contributing,  with  others,  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  public  convenience: — of  a  well-ap- 
pointed office  in  a  central  locality  with  a  trained  educa- 
tor in  charge,  giving  his  entire  time  and  the  results  of 
his  experience  to  the  work.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
a  matter  of  conscience  with  Miss  Goodteacher  not  to 
grumble  at  the  size  of  the  commission  she  has  to  pay  for 
her  Arkansas  position. 

Similarly  in  such  a  case  as  the  one  just  decided  in 
Massachusetts,  if  Miss  May  really  used  suggestions 


given  her  by  the  teachers'  agency  as  a  means  of  getting 
into  the  Boston  school  system,  it  would  seem  to  ns  that 
she  is  morally  bound  to  make  some  compensation  for 
the  information.  That  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the 
extent  of  her  obligation  by  legal  means  is  evident; 
and  perhaps  such  a  determination,  if  sustained,  that  pay 
for  indirect  assistance  cannot  be  collected,  is  fortunate* 
At  least  it  gives  the  agencies  to  understand  how  far 
they  can  go.  At  the  same  time  we  believe  that  there 
ought  to  be  among  teachers  that  degree  of  professional 
conscience  that  would  lead  them  not  to  be  over  ready  to 
resist  payment  of  money  which  an  agency  manager  be- 
lieves to  be  due. 

Whatever  they  get  they  should  be  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for.  To  any  outsider  it  would  seem  that 
the  contention  between  Mr.  White  and  Miss  May 
could  have  been  adjudicated  without  recourse  to  law. 
If  information  given  Miss  May  by  Mr.  White  for  use 
in  seeking  the  position  she  did  not  get  was  em- 
ployed by  her  to  her  advantage  in  seeking  the  position 
she  did  get,  we  cannot  see  why  she  does  not  owe  the 
agency  something  for  that  information.  And,  if  such 
information  was  not  used  a  second  time,  Mr.  White 
should  have  been  convinced  of  the  fact  by  Miss  May  be- 
fore he  felt  constrained  to  resort  to  legal  measures. 


President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  enters  into  the  varied  life 
of  the  college  with  an  enthusiasm  and  appreciation  that 
adds  measurably  to^his  popularity.  He  meets  the  stu- 
dents wherever  they  congregate;  he  plays  golf  with 
them,  contests  with  them  on  the  tennis  court,  gives 
them  many  a  good  battle  over  the  chess  and  checker 
boards,  and  is  known  to  be  a  good  whist  player;  while  in 
the  greater  sports,  such  as  foot-ball  and  rowing,  he  is 
one  of  the  best  inspirations  in  all  the  institution. 

Emperor  William's  gifts  ^o  the  Germanic  museum  at 
Harvard  university  and  the  promised  Chinese  donations 
of  manuscripts  and  books  to  Columbia  university  hold  a 
deepf  r  significance  than  may  be  learned  in  any  casual 
mention  of  them.  They  mean  that  the  institutions  of 
learning  in  this  country  will  soon  be,  if  they  are  not 
now,  in  a  position  to  make  quite  unnecessary  a  visit  to 
Europe  to  finish  an  education.  There  was  a  time  when, 
because  of  lack  of  art  collections  and  all  the  models  and 
appliances  required  for  thorough  instruction  is  esthetics, 
science  and  archaeology,  no  man  could  pretend  that  his 
education  was  complete  until  he  had  obtained  the  final 
polish  in  European  universities  and  art  centers.  But 
now,  while  a  trip  to  Europe  may  be  profitable  to  the 
scholar,  it  is  by  no  means  essential ;  and  the  American 
young  man  or  woman  can  find  right  here  at  home  all  the 
facilities  for  study,  and  all  the  examples  for  inspiration, 
either  the  originals  or  accurate  duplications,  that  he 
needs  in  his  advancement.  The  gifts  referred  to  are 
important  in  themselves  but  they  are  even  more  import- 
ant in  their  half-hidden  significance. 

Appeals  for  assistance  in  the  education  of  the  negro 
are  common  enough,  and  have  been  responded  to  liber- 
ally ;  but  a  call  for  contributions  to  assist  in  maintaining 
a  school  for  whites  in  the  South  has  a  singularity  that 
promotes  curiosity.  The  school  in  this  instance  is  the 
Southern  Industrial  institute  at  Camp  Hill,  Ala.,  con- 
ducted by  Lyman  Ward.  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Ward, 
who  had  taught  a  little,  had  preached  for  several  years 
and  was  eager  for  work,  went  South  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  founding  an  industrial  school  for  white 
children.  He  rented  an  old,  leaky  building,  put  it  in 
partial  repair,  and  without  more  ado  or  announcement 
began  his  work.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  a 
number  of  Southern  gentlemen,  he  has  a  new  school- 
house  and  a  farm  of  400  acres  on  which  the  first  pay- 
ment has  been  made.  One  hundred  students  are  enrolled , 
and  the  teachers  number  six. 

Distrett  after  eatiaff,  belcbisg,  aod  oausea  between  meals  are 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  wbicbHood*sSarsaparilla  always  cnres. 
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The  reorganization  of  the  United  States  consular  ser- 
vice,  the  need  of  which  has  long  been  apparent,  is  pro- 
vided for  in  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts.  The  measure  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  which  was  defeated  in  the  last  Con- 
gress because  of  the  great  press  of  legislative  business. 
It  has  now  an  excellent  prospect  of  becoming  a  law. 
Mr.  Lodge's  bill  reorganizes  and  regrades  tbe  consular 
offices,  provides  for  adequate  salaries,  abolishes  the  fee 
system,  (except  for  consular  agents),  and  places  tbe 
service  upon  a  sound  and  business-like  basis.  Merit  and 
faithfulness  are  to  be  recognized  as  they  never  have 
been  as  yec,  and  a  man  who  goes  into  the  service  may  look 
for  advancement  as  a  reward  for  energy  and  intelligence 
expended  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  There  will 
be,  if  the  bill  passes  in  its  present  form,  not  more  than 
two  consuls  general  of  the  first  class,  at  $10,000  a  year 
each;  eight  of  the  second  class,  at  $8,000  a  year  each; 
thirteen  of  third  class,  at  $6,000  each;  thirteen  of  the 
fourth  clasp,  at  $5,000  each;  thirty-seven  consuls  of 
the  first  class,  at  $5,000  e^ch;  thirty-five  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  at  $4,000  each;  sixty  of  the  third  class,  at 
$3,000  each;  forty  of  the  fourth  class,  at  $2,500  each; 
thirty  of  the  fifth  class,  at  $2,000  each;  ard  fifty  of  the 
sixth  class,  at  $1,800  each. 

All  the  fantastic  ornamentation  that  is  typically  Chin- 
ese has  been  expended  upon  Peking  in  the  preparation 
for  the  return  of  the  court  to  the  Imperial  City.  Pal- 
aces, pagodas,  and  temples  have  been  repaired  and  re- 
painted to  make  a  glittering  spectacle.  The  city  gleams 
with  light  and  color,  crimson  and  gold  predominating. 

Thousands  of  trained  soldiers  from  Shang-Tung  prov- 
ince, newly  equipped  with  modern  weapons,  came  into  the 
city  and  were  placed  on  guard  in  the  streets  designated  as 
the  route  of  the  court.  Two  buildings  looking  upon  one 
of  these  thorofares  were  reserved  for  the  foreign  miniE- 
ters,  but  they  have  decided,  because  most  of  them  have 
not  yet  presented  tb  eir  credentials,  s  ot  to  witness  the 
entry  of  the  court.  This  action  was  taken  despite  tie 
fact  that  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  court's  return 
was  an  enprecedented  concession. 

Gov.  W.  Murray  Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  who  lately 
declined  President  Roosevelt's  tender  of  the  treasury 
portfolio,  is  much  beloved  by  the  people  of  the  common- 
wealth for  many  qualities,  and  particularly  for  his  cour- 
age in  dealing  with  corporations.  His  recent  veto  of 
the  measure  that  would  have  given  the  Boston  Elevated 
railway  the  exclusive  right  to  the  proposed  subway  un- 
der Washington  street,  was  of  a  piece  with  his  amazing 
conduct  a  few  years  ago.  On  that  occasion  instead  of 
accepting  $80  a  share  for  the  50,000  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Fitchburg  road,  owned  by  the  state,  he  held  out  for 
more  in  the  face  of  popular  clamor,  and  succeeded  in 
compelling  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  to  pay  $100 
a  share  for  the  much-de sired  stock. 

Archbishop  Corrigan,  in  a  sermon  in  St.  Patrick's 
cathedral,  declared  that  socialism  was  a  dream,  and  that 
its  theories  would  be  found  faulty  in  practice.  The  con- 
tentions of  the  socialists  that  religion  had  nothing  to  do 
with  morals  or  morality,  and  that  socialism  was  able  by 
itself  to  eliminate  wrongdoincr,  he  denounced  as  false 
and  harmful.  Socialism's  seductive  promises,  he  said, 
were  beautiful;  but  its  weakness  could  be  illustrated  in 
few  better  ways  than  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
of  as  many  kinds  as  the  countries  in  which  it  existed. 
With  an  aim  that  was  good  it  was  groping  in  the  dark, 
and  dreaming  of  a  state  of  earthly  ease  and  happiness 
that  demanded  stupendous  changes  in  nature. 

In  a  sermon  on  "  Christianity  and  Social  Problems," 
the  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Brucklacher,  of  the  LefiFerts  Park 
Presbyterian  church,  Brooklyn,  said  that  the  key  to  the 
solutiqii  of  the  poverty  problem,  the  social  problem,  and 


the  labor  problem  was  in  the  possession  of  Christianity^ 
It  was  his  view  that  man  may  not  rightly  blame  his  en 
vironment  for  his  shortcomings;  but  that*' if  the  en- 
vironment makes  the  man,  the  man  also  makes  the  en- 
vironment." He  said  that  Christianity  must  expand, 
and  take  in  society,  but  must,  at  the  seme  time,  look 
to  the  welfare  of  the  individual. 

State  Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner  has  completed  his 
report  to  the  legislature  for  the  fiscal  year  endirg  July 
31,  1901.  A  summary  of  tie  figures  given  by  him, 
showing  briefiy  the  condition  of  tie  schools  of  New 
York,  follows : 

Value  of  school  property  in  townp $16,000,000 

Vaiue       "  •'  cititP 70,000,000 

Increase 5,500,000 

Children  of  school  age,  towns 497,000 

'*       attended  school,  townp 446,000 

Average  daily  attendance,  towce 297,000 

Children  of  school  age,  citiei^ 1,128,000 

*'        attended  school,  citiee 796,000 

Average  daily  attendance,  citiep 575,000 

Increase  of  children,  citiep 59,000 

Private  schools,  townp 217 

Attendance  in  private  schools,  town» 18,000 

Private  schools,  cities 782 

Attendance  in  private  schools,  cities 165,000 

Increase  in  private  schools  in  state 14,000 

Per  cent,  of  children  attending  school 87  6 

Teachers  employed,  towns 15,740 

^'         citie« 16,718 

Teachers' salaries,  towns $5,000,000 

citiep $16,000,000 

Increase  in  state $2,000,000 

Average  annual  salary,  townp $329 

Average  annual  salary,  citiep $976 

Total  cost  of  maintenance ..$86,000,000 

"    forN.Y.City     "      $22,000,000 

''    for  normal  schools $486,C00 

"    for  institutes,  training  classes,  etc $1,000,000 

The  peanut  holds  a  position  of  no  great  dignity  in  the 
array  of  food  products;  but  that  it  is  not  ratior^ 
ally  to  be  despised  is  shown  by  the  importance 
given  by  the  commercial  world  to  the  reports  of  a 
wonderful  new  variety  of  this  nut  grown  in  Mata- 
gonda  county,  Tex.  It  is  of  giant  size,  in  comparison 
with  the  familiar  peanut,  and  is  said  to  yield  eighty-, 
seven  barrels  to  the  acre.  This  news  comes  in  good 
time ;  for,  on  account  of  carelessress  in  farming,  the 
peanut  crop  of  the  Southern  states  is  steadily  decreasinp^, 
in  some  localities  the  decrease  being  as  much  as  fifty 
per  cent.  Nevertheless,  Virginia  still  produces  tlree 
million  bushels  a  year,  and  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina are  little  behind  her.  Tie  peanut  is  a  native  of 
Brazil,  and  is  the  fifth  in  tie  list  of  plants  of  great 
commercial  importance  credited  to  Anr erica,  the  others 
being  tobacco,  cotton,  the  potato,  and  maize.  Dietetic 
experts  say  that  one  pound  of  peanut  meal  contains 
nearly  as  much  nutriment  as  three  poqnds  of  lean  beef. 
This  meal  is  the  residue,  left  when  the  oil  is  pressed 
out  of  the  nut  for  conversion  into  "pure  olive  oil ; "  and 
from  it  can  be  made  several  palatable  articles  of  diet. 

The  United  States  is  the  fourth  nation  in  the  world 
in  population.  A  comparative  report  jast  issued  by  the 
census  bureau  shows  that  in  tie  United  States  proper 
there  are  75,994,  575  people  ;  in  the  island  posFessions, 
in  Alaska,  and  in  the  army  and  navy  abroad,  8,288,495; 
making  a  total  of  84,23.S,069.  Great  Britain  and  China 
have  each  between  350,000,000  and  400,000,0f  0,  or  to- 
gether nearly  one-half  the  total  population  of  the  earth. 
The  Russian  empire  has  131,000,(00  people  and  is  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  any  other  European  power.  Tie 
population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  almost 
sixteen  fold  in  a  hundred  years. 

A  somewhat  novel  addition  to  the  Educational  facili- 
ties of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  provided  for  in  the 
offer  of  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  made  by  Robert  Lebaudy, 
a  French  multi-millionaire,  for  establishing  a  French 
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Industriil  school.  The  offer  was  promptly  aooepted  by 
President  Harper,  of  the  umrerBity,  who,  despite  hit 
familiarity  with  Urge  donations,  was  nach  elated  over 
the  selection  of  Chicago  as  the  recipient  of  the  ^t.  M. 
Lebandy  will  establish  also  an  endowment  fund.  The 
atadeatfl  in  this  department  of  the  uDiversitT  will  be 
selected,  200  every  year,  from  among  the  gradaates  of 
French  sebools;  and  theezpensee  of  their  trauportatioD 
andjof  their  liring  will  be  paid  by  France. 

iTba  scho}l  garden  ia  the  most  recent  educational  im- 
portation from  Europe.  It  ia  a  feature  of  public  schools 
that  in  Franoe,  Saxony,  and  other  countries,  has  been  a 
saoceas.  George  Henry  Kaigtit,  formeriy  a  director  of 
country  schosls  in  O'lia  and  Keatucky,  has  inreatigated 
this  subject,  aad  has  submitted  to  State  Siipt.  Cnarles 
R.  Skinner,  of  New  York,  a  report  of  his  conclunons. 
Mr.  Knight  suggests  theie  as  among  the  lines  of  work 
and  study  that  might  prafi^^ably  be  followed  in  the  gar- 
dens: 

Neighborhood,  school,  and  dooryard  improvement, 
which  would  embrace  landscape  gardening,  shade  and 
ornamental  tree  planting,  sidewalk  construction,  road 
betterment  and  the  laying  out  of  avenues,  lawna,  fiower 
bads,  rockeries,  trellises,  shrubbery,  etc.;  second,  culti- 
vatioD  with  judicioua  rotation  of  cereal  and  leguminous 
crops  and  the  appropriate  preparation  of  the  ground  and 
destruction  of  the  parasites;  third,  nursery  and  orchard 
work,  with  grafting,  budding,  pruning,  hybridizing,  and 
protection  from  parasitic  pests;  fourth,  biological  work, 
with  possibilities  of  the  arrangement  of  wild  gardens, 
herbarinma,  etc.;  fifth,  hygiene,  sick-roomattendanceand 
emergency  work;  sixth,  carpentry,  wagon,  andsmith  work; 
seventh,  brisk,  tile,  and  drain  making;  eighth,  recrea- 
tion, athletics,  swimming,  d^ected  play  and  dancing  of 
a  snitable  kind;  ninth,  a  school  garden  association,  hav- 
ing among  its  objects  the  promotion  and  development 
of  nature  study,  sylrionltnre,  village  and  bonseyard  im- 
provement. 


Tne  resideats  of  Salt  Lake  City  aometimei  witoetiaD 
arch  of  colors  in  the  sky  produced  by  the  sun's  rays  on 
the  particles  of  sand  suspended  in  the  a!r  by  the  wind; 
they  call  the  phenomenon  a  "  sand  bow."  It  is  wider 
than  the  ordinary  rainbow.  Of  course  the  sun's  rays  do 
not  penetrate  the  particiea  of  sand,  bat  are  reflected 
from  their  surfaces. 

The  cause  of  the  aurora  ti  thus  given  by  the  Swedish 
physicist  Arrhenius.  The  sun  sends  out  cathods  rajf 
— the  nane  given  to  rays  coming  from  a  poutive  pole; 
so  does  radium,  as  has  been  told  in  these  columns.  The 
cathode  rays  from  the  hot  surface  of  the  sun  strike  our 
atmosphere  and  produce  the  glo<r  called  the  anrora. 
These  rays  are  deflected  by  the  earth's  magnetic  lines  of 
force  totrard  the  poles— hence  are  called  "Northern 
Lights." 

•Mr.  Cifuelius  E.  Franklin,  who  has  been  elected  as- 
80.;iate  superintendent  of  Queens,  succeeding  the  late 
Blward  F.  Fagen,  is  thirty-nine  years  old.  After  his 
graduation  fron  Union  cillege  (Schenectady)  he  studied 
at  Cgraell  university,  and  later  took  a  pedagogical  course 
at  the  Albiay  state  normal  college.  Mr.  Fraoklin  has 
been  principal  of  the  Albany  training  school  for  the 
last  two  years.  He  organized  the  New  York  State  Aa- 
sociatioQ  of  Teachers  Training  Schools  of  which  he  was 
the  first  president.  He  is  also  the  editor  of  American 
Siuiifion  (for  nerly  yew  York  Eliuation). 

Philadelphia  rather  objects  to  New  York's  claim  that 
its  new  School  of  Commerce  is  the  first  free  public  high 
school  of  c9mmerce  in  America.  In  a  recent  editonal 
the  Ledger  says  that  there  have  been  commercial  high 
schools  in  Philadelphia  for  several  years.  One  for  iwye 
is  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Central  high  school, 
and  another  for  girls  Is  an  independent  institution  with 
thirty  teachers  and  more  than  a  thousand  pnpUs.  The 
latter  sihool  was  established  as  a  separate  school  in 
18^8,  and  the  comaisroial  high  school  for  Iwyswas 
started  at  about  the  same  time. 
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Does  Education  Educate  P  " 


Such  is  the  caption  I  find  in  The  School  Journal  of 
November  28,  ult.,  page  523,  under  which  are  given 
some  strictures  on  our  present  education  and  especially 
high  school  education  as  found  in  Boston  at  the  present 
time,  by  Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans,  and  replied  to  by 
Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
state  board  of  education.    I  quote: 

*'  Admiral  Robley  D.  Evaos,  who  in  '  A  Sailor's  Log '  has 
protested  that  education  or  over-edQcation  is  doing  great  harm 
in  New  England.  Each  morning,  he  says,  while  he  i^as  get- 
ting recruits  in  Boston,  he  found  at  the  navy  yard  gate  a  big 
line  of  fairly  well-dressed  boys  with  very  shabbily- dressed 
parents.  In  every  case  the  boy  had  spent  his  life  at  school, 
winding  up,  in  many  instances,  in  the  high  school,  and  after 
that  finding  nothing  to  do.  The  pareLts  were  striving  hard 
and  stinting  themselves  that  the  bo}8  might  appear  well  and 
dress  like  gentlemen,  while  the  lads  were  growing  more  and 
more  ashamed  of  their  surroundings  and  their  honest  lathers 
and  mothers,  who  had  been,  and  are  to-day,  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  this  great  republic.  To  save  them  from  pool-rooms  and 
worse,  they  begged  me  to  enlist  them  as  apprentices  in  the 
navy  and  begin  anew  their  education,  continues  Mr.  Evans. 
I  almost  had  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  that  every  high  school  in 
Boston  would  burn  to  the  ground,  and  that  every  boy  and 
every  girl  should  be  tanght  to  work  with  their  hands  and  make 
a  living  as  their  honest  parents  had  done  before  them.'* 

Mr.  HilFs  reply  to  this  was  admirable,  and  should  be 
read  by  all  who  give  thought  to  educational  matters. 
Admiral  Evans  is  a  man  of  wide  eiperience  and  known 
ability,  and  what  he  says  should  carry  weight.  No  doubt 
he  has  thought  of  the  matter  carefully  and  speaks  from 
strong  convictions,  but  his  views  are  so  radically  difFer- 
ent  from  mine  I  am  compelled  to  reflect,  Is  his  position 
tenable?  Can  he  be  mistaken  in  his  diagnosis  of  the 
case?  Does  education  make  inefficient,  dwarf,  destroy? 
If,  instead  of  that  "  big  line  of  fairly  well-dressed  boys," 
— everyone  educated— a  "big  line'*  of  poorly- dressed, 
ignorant  boys  had  presented  themselves  every  morning 
would  he  have  given  them  employment?  Would  he  pre- 
fer for  all  purposes  an  ignorant,  poorly-dressed  boy  or 
man  to  a  fairly  well-dressed  one?  Would  he  have  a 
higher  opinion  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  of 
B^ton  if  all  these  boys  were  ignorant?  While  it  is  the 
law  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  that  every  child  shall 
be  kept  in  school  to  a  certain  age  and  not  allowed  to  be 
employed,  however  much  those ''shabbily-dnssed  par- 
ents "  might  wish  them  to  be,  can  he  blame  these  boys 
and  their  parents?  Is  it  possible  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  have  made  a  fatal  error  in 
enforcing  such  restrictions?  Would  she  he  a  greater 
state  if  her  people  were  unlettered?  Would  the  people 
of  Boston  be  a  more  thrifty  and  honored  people  if  her 
school-houses  were  all  "  burned  to  the  ground  "?  Is  ig- 
neranee  preferable  to  intelligence?  Would  Admiral 
Evans  receive  and  more  heartily  entertain  a  poorly- 
dressed,  ignorant  man  at  his  home  or  on  his  boat  than  a 
well-dressed,  educated  man,  all  other  things  being  equal? 
Is  Admiral  Evans  himself  unlettered;  and  does  he  owe 
his  present  position  to  being  uneducated?  Did  his  father 
make  a  mistake  in  educating  him? 

Massachusetts  prides  herself  on  the  amount  of  money 
she  spends  in  educating  her  people.  No  other  common- 
wealth spends  so  much  per  capita  as  she.  She  also 
claims  that  no  other  people  earn  so  much  or  produce  so 
much  wealth  per  capita  as  hers.  If  intelligence  is  handi- 
capping and  reducing  her  wealth-producing  power,  what 
would  she  be,  then,  compared  with  others,  if  ignorant? 
Wouldn't  she  ''own  the  earth"? 

I  had  always  supposed  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  know, 
and  if  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  know,  why  should  it  not 
be  for  others?  Would  Admiral  Evans  allow  his  child  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance?  Would  he  pride  himself  much 
more  on  his  boys  if  ignorant  than  if  intelligent?  Does 
Admiral  Evans  object  to  poor  men  striving  for  higher 


things?  Would  he  have  them  always  remain  poor  and 
unaspiring, — hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water? 
Why  were  the  fathers  of  tiiese  boys,  mentioned  by  him^ 
''  ihabbily  drused  **f  Was  it  because  they  had  too  much 
education?  Do  these  laboring  men  and  ^^riuMrily- 
dreited "  people  enjoy  the  cream  of  life,  and  the  edu- 
cated get  the  skimmed  milk  f  If  these  laboring  men  and 
**  shabbily  dressed"  were  as  intelligent  as  Admiral  Evans 
and  getting  as  good  pay  would  they  be  so  clad  as  he 
found  them  to  be?  Can  men  earn  more  and  enjoy  them- 
selves more  being  ignorant  and  shoveling  dirt  than  in 
being  intelligent  and  commanding  a  squadron?  Who  is 
the  most  respected,  and  why  ?  Who  respects  himself 
most,  and  why  ? 

I  fear  Admiral  Evans  has  forgotten  his  history.  If 
he  recalls  it  and  will  refer  to  England  when  nearly  all 
the  people  of  that  ccuntry  were  in  the  condition  he 
wishes  for  the  boys  of  Boston,  he  will  see  they  were 
neither  happy  nor  prosperous,  but  wretched  beyond  lan- 
guage to  describe.  If  he  will  go  back  further  in  history 
he  will  find  all  Europe  in  the  intellectual  condition  he 
wants  the  boys  of  Boston  to  occupy.  There  he  will  find 
every  city  walled,  and  frowning  castles  on  every  vantage 
ground;  the  people  steeped  in  ignorance  and  grounded 
in  poverty  and  misery,  squalor  and  rage,  the  birthright 
of  the  weak  ? 

I  can  but  think  Admiral  Evans  either ''slipped  aco?,'' 
made  a  mistake,  was  caught  napping,  or  "  went  off  half 
cocked."  Perhaps  he  had  been  eating  something  that 
did  not  agree  with  him.  At  any  rate  I  regard  him  a» 
too  astute  a  man  to  believe  any  such  nonsense  as  he  gave 
out  concerning  the  education  of  Boston  boys.  In  taking 
charge  of  a  squadron  he  would  not  reason  so  foolishly. 
He  would  take  in  the  whole  situation  before  giving  his 
orders.  Many  of  the  sons  of  poor  men,  shabbily-dressed 
laborers,  are  to-day  the  first  men  in  our  nation;  and  it 
may  be  many  of  these  well-educated  boys  he  saw  in  line 
will  yet  fill  stations  of  honor  and  usefulness  that  noth- 
ing but  a  well-trained  mind  could  reach  or  compass. 
They  are  not  dead  yet.  No  knowing  what  they  may  do; 
but  Massachusetts  has  afforded  them  opportunities  t a 
develop  so  they  may  stand  an  equal  chance  vnth  the  rich 
and  favored  and  make  the  most  of  themselves.  One 
Horace  Mann  is  worth  the  whole  educational  effoit  cf 
the  state,  and  a  Lincoln  and  a  Garfield  do  honor  to  a 
nation.  J.  Fairbanks. 

Sprinfffield,  Mo. 


Principal  Taylor's  Articles. 

There  was  begun  in  The  Joubnal  of  October  26,  a 
most  viduable  series  of  articles  on  '*  Class  Management,"^ 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  obligations  to  this  most  prac- 
tical teacher.  I  have  found  in  The  School  Journal^ 
from  time  to  tiire,  articles  that  have  been  of  so  much 
service  that  I  have  said  to  myself,  ''Worth  a  dozen  year  s^ 
subscriptions,"  as  I  have  read  them.  A  teacher  who 
does  not  put  much  faith  in  books  or  papers,  for  such 
persons  stUl  exist,  took  up  The  Journal  of  November 
2,  and  after  reading  the  Characteristics  of  the  Best 
Teacher,  remarked  that  the  writer  of  that  was  an  able 
man. 

The  truth  is  that  very  many  know  bow  to  do  it  pretty 
well,  but  cannot  tell  another.  But  is  teaching  an  in- 
communicable art?  I  think  not.  I  think  in  spite  of  the 
many  books  that  have  been  written  more  need  yet  to  te 
published.  I  confess  great  obligations  to  books  on  edu* 
cation.  One  of  the  books  that  I  bought  of  E.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Co.,  has  been  of  priceless  value  to  me;  I  refer  to  Par- 
ker's **  Talks  on  Teaching." 

I  am  often  surprised  at  the  lack  of  educational  ideas 
by  teachers;  they  understand  educational  practice,  but 
have  no  theory.  Now  a  theory  is  indispensable.  Wkat 
would  the  world  do  without  the  Copernican  or  Darwi- 
nian theories?  There  must  be  theorizing  in  all  matters 
where  thought  is  concerned.  It  is  theory  that  distin- 
guishes Stanley  Hall.    The  newer  men  and  women  are 
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theoristB — ^perhaps  I  should  say  thinkers  on  education  ; 
the  old  class  now  passing  were  able  in  routine.  I  well 
remember  one  of  these;  he  was  held  in  awe  by  all  of  us; 
he  could  and  did  ''keep  order ** — and  that  is  about  idl 
he  did.  Eugene  Bodley. 

Detroit 


Real  PedagoKy. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  while  great -progress  has  un- 
doubtedly been  made,  yet  a  great  number  still  think  a 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  (I  mean  reading,  spell- 
ing, etc.,)  is  all  that  is  needful.  One  reason  why  your 
papers  are  taken  by  the  special  class— the  thinking 
teacher — is  that  they  insist  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
child.  I  have  charge  of  a  large  number  of  teachers  and 
&ad  that  those  who  investigate  educational  problems  are 
atrong  teachers.  Perhaps  I  should  put  that  the  other 
way  ;  the  strong  teacher  investigates  school  problems 
in  a  broad  way. 

Let  me  illustrate.  A  Miss  M.  passed  It  very  good  ex- 
amination in  studies  ;  she  had  only  three  months  before 
left  the  high  school.  She  had  read  no  books  on  edu 
<sation,and  1  recommended  Payne's  *'  Lectures,"  a  book  of 
high  value.  She  began  with  a  second  grade  and  secured 
good  order,  but  her  teaching  was  very  poor ;  it  was  con- 
fusing and  pointless.  I  found  she  obtained  good  order 
from  personal  sympathy,  weeping  with  a  pupil  that 
whispered ! 

The  process  of  imparting  mental  strength  to  her 
pupils  seemed  to  be  beyond  her.  I  gave  her  this  ques- 
tion on  a  slip  of  paper :  *'  Why  do  you  educate?''  and 
asked  if  she  would  write  out  her  views.  She  handed 
in  a  sheet  of  note  paper  and  the  substance  was,  "  That 
they  may  know  how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher." 

It  has  been  my  practice  to  propose  this  question  for 
discussion  among  my  older  teachers.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  question  that  should  be  pondered  upon  a  great  deal. 
At  one  of  the  meetings  a  teacher  proposed  seven  objects, 
and  I  think  stated  the  matter  properly ;  she  is  a  re- 
markably able  teacher  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
give  her  answer  herein  brief : 

1.  That  we  may  know  the  world  about  us. 

2.  That  we  may  avail  of  the  discoveries  that  have 
been  made,  as  the  arts  of  writing  and  computation. 

3.  That  we  attain  the  happiness  that  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  ours  in  this  world ;  as  to  be  pure  in  heart, 
peacemakers,  etc. 

4.  That  we  may  live  properly  with  others  ;  as  chil- 
dren, parents,  pupils,  citizens,  etc. 

5.  That  we  may  have  just  conceptions  of  what  life 
really  is ;  that  is  to  know  why  we  are  here,  whither 
bound,  what  and  how  to  think,  etc. 

6.  That  we  may  meet  the  expectation  of  our  Creator. 
This  is  the  religious  aspect,  not  the  sectarian. 

7.  That  we  may  be  able  to  solve  in  the  best  manner 
possible  the  problem  of  getting  a  living. 

Now  after  we  have  found  out  that  these  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  teacher,  the  next  thing  is  for  us  as 
teachers  to  realize  them  ;  that  is  so  to  manage  a  com- 
pany of  children  that  they  will  advance  along  these 
lines  day  by  day.  This  seems  to  be  solid  ground  for 
constructing  a  system  of  pedagogy.  The  diflSculty  is  that 
most  teachers  consider  methods— sX^s  !  they  get  there 
and  there  they  stick.  F.  M.  G. 


Are  the  Best  Men  In  ? 

This  question  is  not  propounded  by  jealousy,  it  is  asked 
in  good  faith.  Some  say  that  in  education  you  must  not 
expect  the  best  men  to  be  put  in  the  high  places,  that 
it  is  too  dependent  on  politics  for  such  a  result.  Others 
say  that  such  persons  have  to  have  the  art  of  intriguiug 
and  wire  pulling.  I  was  in  the  company  of  several 
school  men  and  publishing  agents  some  years  ago,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
in  a  Western  city,  and  some  things  were  told  and  laughed 
over  that  would  hardly  be  believed. 


One  incident  related  was  concerning  the  retirement 
of  a  certain  superintendent  and  the  selection  of  his  suc- 
cessor ;  the  former,  it  appeared,  had  ooinmitted  himself 
in  favor  of  a  book  written  by  a  friend ;  it  occasioned  his 
downfall.  To  me  that  seemed  a  slight  reason  for  dis- 
placing one  who  was  confessedly  a  good  man,  yet  the 
majority  of  the  company  seemed  to  be  satisfied  ^th  the 
result. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  one  thought  to  be  a  very 
good  man  for  superintendent  by  a  body  of  teachers  is 
possibly  not  fitted  to  be  superintendent  where  executive 
abilities  are  needed.  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  two  men  should  be  employed— one  an  educator  and 
the  other  an  administrator. 

It  certainly  is  a  disappointment  to  a  body  of  teachers 
when  the  head  of  the  system  is  found  to  be  one  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  real  work  of  the  teacher.  Let  us 
suppose  Bishop  Potter  to  be  merely  a  politician !  or 
Archbishop  Corrigan!  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are 
eloquent  theologians. 

When  it  comes  to  state  officials  the  teachers  are  not 
consulted  at  all ;  it  is  an  office  to  be  filled  like  that  of 
prison  inspector;  the  smartest  fellow  gets  it.  The 
wonder  is  that  affairs  go  on  as  well  as  they  do.  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  advocate  having  the  teachers  enter 
politics  and  endeavor  to  put  a  certain  man  in  office,  but 
would  it  not  be  proper  for  the  teachers  of  a  city,  county, 
or  state  to  recommend  certain  persons  as  properly 
qualified  to  hold  office  ?  F.  L.  Dusenberry. 


Is  This  True  ? 

In  Detroit  coming  from  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association,  I  sat  in  the  electric  car  near  two  ladies  who 
had  attended  one  of  the  sessions.  The  elder,  an  intelli- 
gent appearing  woman,  remarked,  '*  Is  it  not  strange 
that  so  little  is  said  that  is  interesting  about  education  7  " 
Her  companion  replied,  "  I  like  to  hear  them  talk  about 
the  kindergarten ;  that's  the  only  interesting  part  to 
me. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  kindergarten  does  not 
exhaust  all  that  is  to  be  said  about  education.  Like 
religion,  education  demands  much  thought ;  it  is  one 
of  the  deep  subjects.  Like  religion,  too,  a  great  many 
are  not  interested  when  it  is  discussed.  How  often  we 
hear  women  say,  '*  What  a  dull  sermon  ;  I  won't  go  and 
hear  him  again."  Both  have  the  same  object — the 
betterment  of  mankind. 

Lord  Bacon  in  one  of  his  essays  tells  us  that  the  least 
attractive  discourse  is  that  which  has  for  its  object  a 
better  course  of  life.  There  are  a  few  parents  that  see 
this  is  the  keynote  of  a  higher  civilization.  Take  the 
case  of  boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  what 
subject  is  of  more  importance  than  the  starting  of  them 
aright  in  life?  This  is  but  partially  understood  at  pres- 
ent. The  remarks  of  these  ladies  let  one  see  how  little 
co-operation  there  is  in  education.  They  think  it  is 
all  done  by  the  teacher.  It  is,  however,  a  three-legged 
stool — teachers,  parents,  and  society. 

Cincinnati,  G.  C.  Crawford. 


The  Great  Halo. 

The  Cleveland  people  lately  witnessed  a  halo  that  is 
rarely  seen.  One  at  a  distance  of  22  degrees  frorii  the 
sun  is  often  seen,  also  one  at  a  distance  of  46  degrees, 
but  the  one  we  refer  to  was  at  the  distance  of  90  de- 
grees. At  this  time  the  two  smaller  halos  also  appeared; 
it  is  a  great  rarity,  and  few  have  seen  them.  The  two 
inner  halos  were  caused  by  ice  crystals;  the  cause  of  the 
90  degree  halo  is  unknown.  It  was  first  seen  by  Helve- 
tius  (Who  was  he,  boys?)  February  20, 1661;  it  has  been 
seen  only  twice  since  up  to  this  appearance  at  Cleve- 
land. 


.General  debUity^f allure  of  the  streoeth  to  do  and  tbe  power 
to  eDdure— is  cured  by  the  great  tonic—  Hood*8  Sarsaparilia. 
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Schools  in  the  Philippines. 

In  the  whole  world  to-day  there  la  no 

iirocen  of  cbaoge,  no  ezperlmeot  In  civ- 
liiation  more  vital  or  more  intereiting  to 
the  Btudeat  and  {he  observer  than  the 
educational  work  now  being  carried  on  in 
the  Philippines.  Itmay  besaidthefuture 
of  the  uchipclago  and  the  fate  of  the 
people  are  bound  up  in  the  plant  and 
purpose*  of  that  little  band  of  American 
teachers  who  hare  journeyed  across  the 
world  to  carry  learning,  or  at  least  a 
measure  of  enligbtcDment,  to  apeople  long 
blanketed  beneath  the  somber  oblitera- 
tions of  Spanish  rule  and  even  yet  hesitant 
and  timid  Id  their  new  estate.  Atthisdis- 
tance  we  are  not  likely  to  understand  what 
great  thing  it  is  that  the  American  edu- 
cators have  undertaken,  and  in  what  degree 
tbe  mission  of  the  United  States  ^verD- 
ment  baa  been  placed  in  their  kecpmg. 

The  demands  of  the  Philippine  schools 
under  American  auspices  are  in  a  measure 
indicated  by  the  act  of  the  commission 
taking  effect  Janaary  i,  I901,  under  which 
the  school  work  is  now  proceeding. 
Eighteea  assistant  superintendents  have 
reached  their  posts  and  assumed  their 
varied  duties.  Everything  around  them  is 
new.  The  ideas  of  organization  and 
method  are  strange  to  the  pupils  and  par- 
ents The  conitaot  calls  on  teachers  and 
parents  are  full  of  strange  questions.  For 
tbe  Americans  the  appropriations  of  the 
act  are  signihcant  and  suggestive  of  what 
the  currant  year  is  to  accomplish.  Section 
four  provides  that  each  01  the  eij;hteen 
assist3.nt  superintendents  shall  receive  not 
less  than  f  1,030  nor  more  than  f  1,500,  and 
140,000  is  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  The 
employment  of  teachers  from  the  United 
States  is  authorised  at  not  less  than  $js  a 
month  nor  more  than  f  100.  their  necessary 
traveling  expenses  from  home  to  bt  paid 
br  the  government  For  English  instruc- 
tion outside  of  Manila  1300,003  is  appro- 
priated for  the  year  icgui ;  $100,000  Is 
appropriated  for  text  books  and  supplies 
for  the  year :  J4o,ooo  is  to  be  dividea  and 
distributed  from  the  inialar  treasure  to 
aid  the  poorer  localities  In  establishing 
the  school  system  1  1500,000  is  provided 
(or  school  buildings;  (500,000  for  furni- 
tnre,  etc.;  fai.ooo  for  a  normal  school  in 
Manila,  and  a  corresponding  sum  for  the 
establishment  of  other  normal  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  archipela^^o. 

An  offi:i2lof  long  experience  who  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  this  subject 
aan: 

The  questions  of  rising  this  money  are 
fuadamenUl.    The  methods  under  Span- 


ish rule  throw  little  light  upon  the  method* 
required  under  American  ideas.  What 
will  local  considerations,  )ntercat,and  senti- 
ment justify  ?  It  may  be  especially  fortu- 
nate for  this  educational  work  tliAt  careful 
observers  are  able  to  point  out  that  the 
native  women  are  especially  a^t  In  con- 
ducting a£Eairs.  Some  authorities  have 
claimed  that  they  are  more  skilled  In  this 
respect  than  the  men.  It  may  be  gener- 
ally conceded  that  tiiey  are  more  devoted 
to  the  can  and  welfare  of  the  children  than 

For  Manila,  compulsory  attendance  is 
required  by  the  law  of  tne  commission. 
Parents  neglecting  to  send  their  children 
to  school  may  be  fined  notless  than  |a  nor 
more  than  $$,  ^feilcan.  All  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve 
must  attend  school. 

Thus  the  millions  of  the  archipelago  are 
offered  American  ideasand  customs.  This 
ofier  embraces  all  improvement!  in  the 
principles  and  methods  of  public  education 
adopted  in  this  countrv.  How  slowly.  It 
may  be  remarked,  has  the  American  public 
come  CO  adopt  these  to[)ics  as  proper  sub- 
jects of  public  instruction  In  our  elemen- 
tary schools!  In  the  Philippines  they  are 
offered  at  the  start 

Waile  the  present  Interest  is  shown  by 
the  natives  tn  the  instruction  of  their 
children,  enthusiasm  in  their  behalf  may 
rite  very  high  and  be  gratifying;  results 
may  bi  surprising.  For  final  results  we 
must  expect  time  to  have  its  opportunity. 
1 1  must  be  remembered  that  the  intellect- 
ual may  produce  great  activity  on  the  sur- 
face and  much  of  the  old  paganism  remain 
beneath.  How  often  it  is  true  that  scratch 
the  Burlace  and  beneath  you  find  some 
indications  of  the  savage.  We  need  to 
take  account  of  what  constitutes  the  main 
stock  in  life  of  any  people,  as  well  as  what 
is  indicated  in  new  forms  that  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  connection  with  schools— their 
conversations  in  towns,  in  social  gather- 
ings, in  individual  beliefs  and  aspirations. 

In  a  monograph  published  recently  by 
the  Bureau  o7  Education  there  appear*  a 
siB;nlficant  note.  A  studant  in  one  of  the 
convents  in  the  Islands  found  in  conver- 
sation with  his  teacher  that  by  some 
chance  the  teacher  had  become  informed 
of  old  ways  and  cuitomi  and  ideas  which 
thestudent  supposed  were  a  secret  with 
him  and  hi)  clan,  and  at  a  consequence 


■titions,  a  whole  body  of  thought  and  Ufe 
which  it  takes  years  and  generatlont  to 
eradicate. 

These  fundamental  facts  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  as  we  anticipate  the  future  for 
the  Philippines.  We  are  accustomed  to 
refer  to  tne  brotherhood  of  mankind,  and 
to  sav  what  one  man  has  done  another 
mav  do  I  and  yet,  when  we  look  very  min- 
utely into  conditiona,  we  find  great  var- 
ieties, not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  races, 
and  these  race  differences  we  must  not 
overlook  in  our  anticipations  of  the  future. 
We  see  by  what  our  agencies  are  doing  in 
the  archipelago  how  rapidly  we  are  pre- 
paring to  produce  results  such  as  we  see 
among  ourselves.  We  may  reaaonably 
expect,  especially  while  the  interest  con- 
tinues to  be  manifest  in  educational  pro- 
cesses, that  these  results  will  in  a  meas- 
ure follow;  but  we  may  well  ask,  If  we 
•uccee'd  in  establishing  schoolsystems  and 
in  bringing  the  children,  as  a  Philippine 
Commission  proposes  for  Manila,  all  of 
them,  into  school,  and  we  introduce  more 
or  less  of  tbe  customs  that  are  common 
among  us,  can  we  expect,  reasonably,  that 
at  the  same  time  the  fundamental  condi- 
tiovs  will  be  so  changed  as  to  produce  la 
that  race  the  result  found  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race, or  the  result  manifested  In  our 
mixed  American  population  ?  Americans 
will  rejoice  in  ali  tnumphs  accomplished 
by  their  brethern  whose  altruism  carries 
them  to  the  Philippine  trchipelago  to 
elevate  the  natives. 

Whatever  else  may  be  admitted,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  in  the  present  attitude  and 
interest  in  schools  teaching  English,  trade 
and  affiliation,  that  these  are  the  most  er 


negroes  and  our  I  ndians  have  often  found 
this  true,  that  there  are  behind,  out  of 
sight,  well-kaoirnto  them, but  little  known 
to  us,  traditions, cu!ton>, cherished  super- 


couraging  agencies  for  making  peace  and 
prosperitv.  What  goes  on  there  should 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  our  home  en- 
couragement, and  should  be  so  well-known 
in  the  American  public  mind  as  to  produce 
its  legitimate  effects  on  tbe  American  con- 
clusions and  action. 

A  Case  of  Yaokee  Indepeodeoce. 

Grekne  Village,  N.  Y.— This  vUlan 
has  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  163  to  S9,  the 
offer  of  Mrs.  R.  N.  Moore,  recently  made, 
of  a  free  site  for  a  f  20,000  school  building, 
a  new  faatory  building  and  endowment 
for  a  public  library.  The  reason  for  re- 
fusing is  that  the  citizens  believe  the 
acceptance  of  such  gifts  to  be  calculated 
to  destroy  the  self-respect  of  a  community. 
The  school  site  offered  was  valued  at 
ti,ooo,  and  point  was  given  to  the  refusal 
by  a  simultaneous  vote  to  purchase  a  site 
at  a  cost  of  (4000. 


on  S.  atone,  of  Vermont.  F.  W.  Atkinson,  ol  Mass.  Henry  B.  Townsend,  of  Hawaii. 

Commissioner  Arkinsoo,  and  tvo  of  the  District  Superintendents  oF  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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Mlanesota  Educatloaa  lAssociatloa 

St,  Paul,  Minn.— The  thirty  niDlh  an- 
nual scMion  of  the  Minnesota  Education- 
al  Association  met  in  this  citf ,  December 
16-18.  The  weather  w«s  mild  for  (his  sea- 
son o£  the  year.  The  attendance  waa  large 
and  reached  the  high  matk  of  1,500  paid 
membeis,  including  teachers  of  all  ranks 
and  localities. 

The  program  was  well  arranged  and 
fully  carried  out.  It  was  made  up  of  the 
choicest  lubjects  that  are  t>efore  the  edu- 
cational world  today.  Much  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  special  sections,  and 
many  important  topics  were  made  the  ba- 
sis of  papers. 

Among  tbe  speakers  were  State  Super- 
intendent Olsen,  Governor  Van  SanC, 
Pres.  C.  G.  Northnip,  of  the  university, 
Orrille  T.  Bright,  of  Cook  county,  II!.,  and 
Pres.  L.  C.  Lord,  of  Charleston,  111. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  the  famous 
Southern  educator,  gave  the  principal  ad- 
dress of  the  meeting.  He  told,  in  his 
simple  but  effective  way,  the  stor^  of  his 
life  from  the  days  ofhfs  earliest  childhood 
to  the  present  day,  at  the  same  time  show- 
ing how  the  great  problem  of  the  colored 
race  is  to  be  solved  in  the  future.     He 


true  way  to  solve  the  great  questi<_ 

before  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
To  make  the  negro  a  better  man  and  a 
belter  citizen,  and  to  show  him  the  sym- 
pathy he  deserves,  is  the  mission  of  the 
white  man  in  relation  to  his  Afi  ican 
brother. 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
of  Redwood  Falls,  was  elected  president 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mrs.  Stanford, 
of  Moorhead,  was  elected  secretary. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  organization. 

The  Carnesle  Institution. 

The  preliminary  steps  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  ]i0,coo,oco  of  Andrew  Came- 
pe  to  the  United  Slates  government  for 
the  establishing  of  a  ^reat  school  of 
"original  research  in  science,  literature, 
and  art,"  have  been  taken  in  Washington, 
The  Carnegie  Institution  has  been  incor- 
porated by  |ohn  Hay,  secretary  of  state  ; 
Edwin  D.  While,  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  or  the  United  States ; 
Charles  D.  Walcott,  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey;  John 
S.  Billings,  formerly  surgeon  general  of 
the  United  States  army,  and  Daniel  C. 
Gilman,ex-presidentof  Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
versity, who  is  regardea  as  Mr.  Larnegie's 
personal  reprcscnlntive,  and  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  United  Slates  commissioner  of 
labor.  Theparticular  objectaand  business 
of  the  institution  are  set  forth  as   follows  : 


To  acquire,  hold,  and  convey  real  es- 
tate and  other  property  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  the  institution,  and  to  estab- 
lish general  and  specific  funds. 

To  conduct,  endow,  and  assist  investi- 

f;ation  in  any  department  of  scientific 
ilerature  or  art,  and  lo  this  end  to  co- 
operate wiih  governments,  universities, 
colleges,  technical  schools,  learned  socie- 
ties, and  Individuals. 

To  appoint  committees  of  experts,  to 
direct  special  lines  of  reseach. 

To  publish  and  distribute  docutrents,  to 
conduct  lectures,  and  to  hold  meetings. 

To  acquire  and  maintain  a  library,  and 
in  general  to  do  and  perform  all  things 
necessary  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 

There  are  to  be  thirty-seven  trustees 
for  the  lirst  year,  and  after  that  not  more 
than  thirty,  unless  1  be  board,  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote,  shall  decide  otherwise. 

Chicaizo  Items. 

Dr.  D,  K.  Pearsons,  of  Chicago,  has  is- 
sued an  ultimatum  to  the  colleges  expect- 
ing to  profit  by  his  bounty.  Dr.  Pearsons 
has  (400,000  wailing  tor  eight  colleges, 
the  money  to  be  handed  over  as  soon  as 
they  have  raised  corresponding  amounts 
on  their  own  account.  "  They  shall  have 
until  Jan.  1,  1903,  to  pay  their  pledges," 
says  the  would  be  donor. "  and  it  they  are 
not  ready  then  they  will  never  have  a  cent 
from  me.    That  is  the  limit." 

The  statement  is  made  that  Dr.  Pear- 
sons does  not  purpose  making  any  more 
conditional  gifts  to  colleges.  It  ia  said  to 
be  his  intention  to  give  the  rest  of  his 
wealth,  amounting  to  some  three  or  four 
millions  of  dollars,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years  lo  the  colleges  which  have 
accomplished  the  most  with  what  he  has 
given  them  in  the  past. 

Pres.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  of  Chicago  uni- 
versity, ad  dressed  the  f*ed3gogical  Society, 
December  11,  on  "  The  Modern  Spirit." 

The  superintendent  of  public  schools  of 
Bayamon,  Porto  Rico,  a  former  principal 
of  one  of  the  district  schools  of  this  citv, 
has  written  lo  Superintsndent  Soldan  ask- 
ing the  aid  of  principals  and  teachers  in 
getting  contributions  in  the  shape  of  suit- 
able lithographs,  chromo?,  etc,  anything 
portraying  scenes  in  the  United  States; 
also  material  that  may  be  used  to  decorate 
school-houses  and  be  of  service  10  the 
teachers  as  subject  matter  for  "talks." 
Dr.  Soldan  has  offered  to  forward  to  Porto 
Rico  any  matter  sent  for  the  purposes 

Tbe  drawing  supervisors  will  hold  meet- 
ings for  giving  special  instruction  to  those 
teachers  who  nave  classes  in  Drawing 
Book  VI.,  at  the  high  school  building, 
every  Tuesday  It  3  r,  M    beginning  wiih 


[act  that  the  qualuy  ot  instruction  will  be 
improved  by  tne  better  preparation  of  the 
teachers. 

President  Harper  has  announced  that 
John  D.  Rockefeller  has  given  another 
fi, 350,000  to  Chicago  university.  Of  this 
amount  one  mjllioa  goes  for  endowment, 
and  the  remainder  lor  general  expenses,  to 
meet  the  deficit  incurred  during  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Recent  Deaths. 

SoHEKViLLE,  MASS.—Elbrid^e  S. 
Brooks,  who  won  considerable  distinction 
as  a  writer  of   history  for  children,  died 

January  7,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years, 
laving  a  widow  and  two  daughters.  He 
was  the  author  gf  about  seventy  books, 
notable  among  them  being,  "  The  Century 
Book  for  Young  Americans,"  "  The  True 
Story  of  the  United  Slates,"  "Historic 
Boys,"  and  "  Historic  Girls." 

It  is  reported  from  London,  England 
that  John  Birrell,  orofessor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  SI.  Andrew's  university  since 
1S71,  is  dead.  Professor  Birrell  was  born 
in  1836. 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa.— Mr.  Jacob  A. 
Campbell,  the  oldest  teacher  in  active 
service  in  this  county,  died  Jan.  «,  of  ap- 
oplexy, at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  He  had 
taught  school  for  forty-one  years, 

Mr.  George  Gill,  bead  of  the  well-known 
London  firm,  George  Gill  &  Sons,  educa- 
tional publishers,  recently  died  at  bis 
home  in  Finckly,  Eng.,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three 

Gill's  School  Series  ia  well  known  and 
highly  appreciated  in  every  pan  of  the 
British  Empire.  Before  entering  ihe  pub- 
lishing business,  Mr.  Gill  was  a  teacher, 
his  first  school  being  held  in  a  stable  loft 
at  Blanavon  Iron  Works,  Monmouthshire. 
From  there  he  weni  to  Kidderminster 
British  school,  and  ended  his  professional 
career  a»  head-master  of  the  Hope  street 
school,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Reginal  Gill,  the  eldest  fon,  suc- 
ceeds his  father  as  head  of  the  firm, 
George  Gill  &  Sons.  Limited. 

MiDDLETOWN,  Conn.— The  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Wesley  Beach,  ex-president  of  Wes- 
leyan  university,  died  at  his  home  here 
Jan.  I,  after  a  long  illness,  due  in  part  to 
old  age.  Dr.  Beach  was  graduated  from 
Wesleyan  in  iS4C,and  became  president 
of  the  university  in  1S80.  He  was  a  noted 
Latin  scholar,  a  powerful  preacher,  and  a 
man  of  unusual  executive  ability.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  commanding  figure  in 
the  Methodist  church. 
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In  onH   ArminH   Npiv  York   Pitv  only  five days,in8tead  of  ten  as  heretofore. 

in  ana  /\rOUna  iNeW    lOrii  V>liy.  For  the  first  time  also  the  new  deficiency 

The  committee  on  supplies  sf  the  board  The  evening  high  and  elementary  »;ule  will  be  put  in  force,  by  which  all  stu- 
of  education  has  decided  to  withdraw  iu  schools  opened  for  the  second  term,  Jan.  dents  will  be  excluded  from  the  examina- 
application   to  the  board  of  public  im-  6.  tions  who  have  more  than  three  deficien- 

S^^'cSS^^tf ?«rJS.^^^^^  The  first  of  Dr.  Earl  Barnes'  lectures  on  Sin  6ol>e?  ce'nt  '  ^'""''"^  '''''^'  ""^  '"' 

K  SdTdts    airw^uld^d^^^^^^^^  ".Child  Study,"  at  the  New  York  Univer-  "^Thrv^arious   instructors   will  send    in 

the  absence  of  political  or  other  ulterior  fj^el -iD^^^^^  T'^f  '^  f.^^^^'  *  T"^  '^'^h%^°^' 

motive,  the  coiimittee  wiU  withdraw  iU  J^I.®*wiiMnf  on  in,.^^^^  therefore,  will  be  summarily  expelled  from 

present  applicaUon  and  renew  it  to  mayor  L^hcYe'^'SVa^y"^^^^^  on  ^'^  ^^"^«^- 

Ws  board  of  ^^JP^^^e* '^jj'c^^^^^^^^        application   to  the  ^University  registrar,  Practical  Cooking  Lessons. 

Sw/st  bSdfr^''™  disregard  the  Washington  square.    The  lectures  will  be      The  possibilities  of  cooking  instruction 

lowesi  Ditiaer.  ^^^^^  ^^^y^  Saturday  until  Feb.  ii.  in  the  public  schools,  for  ameliorating  the 

The  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  PrAmn*  P^irni^tif  Af  Tii«/»h««.M  conditions  of  the  poor,  were  discussed  in 
York  Schoolmasters'  Club,  January  n,  Pwmpt  Paymtnt  of  Teachers.  ^  practical  way  by  Mr.  Robert  Erskinc 
will  be  made  by  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  A  new  pay-roll  system  which  mav  enable  Ely,  in  an  address  before  the  League  for 
Ph.D.,  on  •*  Educational  Conditions  in  the  school  teachers  of  New  York  city  to  Political  Education  last  Tuesday.  He  de- 
Porto  Rico.**    It  will  be  a*' ladies' night.'*  draw  their  salaries  on  the  first  or  second  dared  that  if  cattle  were  not  better  kept 

of  each  month,  and  may  obviate  many  of  tlian  the  majority  of  wage-earners,  it  would 
The  January  meeting  of  the  School-  the  old  complications  and  delays,  has  be  better  not  to  keep  cattle.  Ill-health, 
masters'  Association  of  New  York  and  been  submitted  to  the  city  officials  by  bad  temper,  and  kindred  discomforts  are 
Vicinity,  will  be  held  at  10.30  o*clock  in  the  Henry  R.  M.  Cook,  auditor  of  the  board  often  due  to  an  ill-fed  or  an  underfed  con 
Brearley  School  Building,  No.  17  West  of  education.  The  plan  is  new  to  the  bor-  dition.  The  speaker  gave  much  interest- 
44th  street*  oughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  but  it  ing  information  concerning  the  habits  of 
A  ^  r  a.L  XT  vr  I  A  •  ^-  is  ol^  i°  Queens  and  Richmond  where  it  the  foreign  inhabitants  of  this  city,  most 
1^*?^^°?  1  ^  u^  r^.^**®^^^^^S  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  three  of  whom  cling  tenaciously  to  the  dietary 
of  High  School  Teachers  •f  Gennwi  will  ygars.  It  provides  for  the  preparation  of  customs  of  their  native  lands :  The  Chin- 
be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  School  •!  Fed-  ^^^  pay-rolls  in  the  schools  by  the  princi-  ese  eat  the  same  kicds  of  food  they  ate  in 
^gy,  New  York  university,  Washington  pals,  and  the  filing  in  the  auditing  bureau  China;  Italians  hve  on  macaroni,  bread- 
Square,  on  Saturday,  January  18,  at  10.30  of  the  board  of  education,  without  passage  stuffs,  olive  oil,  and  fruits ;  Germans  have 
^'^:^^\^:  ***•  ^'  ^^™^,»?*.  "^*  ^^J^"  thru  unnecessary  channels,  not  later  than  a  generous  diet;  Bohemians  eat  and  drink 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  will  discuss  the  ^^g  twentieth  day  of  each  month  that  the  too  much ;  Hebrews,  models  of  honesty, 
question,  "When  shall  the  study  of  foreign  schools  are  in  session.  Provision  is  made  industry,  and  thrift,  have  the  drawback 
languages  begin?  AU  who  are  interested  f^^  ^he  prompt  reporting  of  deductions  that  their  kosher  rules  require  most  of  the 
arc  cordially  invited  to  be  present  and  to  f^r  absences,  of  transfers,  promotions,  nutriment  to  be  extracted  from  meat  be- 
take part  in  the  discussion.                           deaths,  and  resignations,  so  that  on  the  foi e  it  comes  to  the  table.    The  Hebrews, 

* .  Monteser,  I'rcsiaent.       jj^^  ^^^  ^1  ^^  month  the  record  shall  be  by  the  way,  are  almost  singular  in  their 

tt.  Konermann,  secretary.  ^^^^  ^^^  complete.  custom  of  having  all  the  members  of  the 

The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Class-Room  **$•  ^^^  ««*  "V^^^f  k.***'^^.^  ''^^''^'  ^^Yf"^'  S?  °'^^ll^  ^^"^  variously  employed. 
Problems,  of  which  Dr.  John  Dwyer  is  "^J.'^l^V^^.  ^^^^^  of  tab^s  of  salaries  sit  together  at  the  supper  table  at  least  on 
president,  wiU  meet  at  the  haU  ol  the  f^'^^^  *»f  i?*,"^  P^^P^I"^- •  This  b#ok  con-  Friday  nights.  As  a  rule,  Mr.  Ely  said, 
board  of  education,  Park  avenue  and  J**'^  *  ^b«»atcd  analysis  of  every  salary  the  daughters  of  the  poor  enter  with  eager- 
Fifty-ninth  street,  Saturday.  January  II,  at  ^"^  ^«  schedule  of  such  a  nature  that  by  ness  into  the  cooking  lessons,  and  m  many 
10.30  A.M.  Associate  Supl  Seth  Trstiw-  T""^,  *^,^**T  P^^c^RaV^"^  u^"'^  '''^\  f^ses  show  remarkable  quickness  m  grasp- 
art  will  Ulk  on  *' SuDplementarv  Read-  absolutely  all  salanes  for  days,  hours,  and  mg  the  scientific  principles  as  well  as  the 
ing."  A  discussion  wUl  loUow.  All  teach-  »!^ute8.  .  . ,  ,  ^  ^  ,  ,  practical  methods  taught 
ers  and  school  officers  are  invited.  thwe  commente:  ™      *  ^^P*«  ^^^  PoUtical  Edncatloii. 

The  board  of  education  at  its  meeting  "It  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  plan  The  League  for  Political  Education  re- 
on  Dec  27,  1901,  with  the  reception  of  the  will  permit  of  the  regular  payment  of  the  sumed  iis  classes  and  lectures  last  week, 
retirement  of  eleven  teachers  in  Manhattan  teachers  on  the  first  or  second  of  each  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks,  of  Cambridge, 
and  Bronx  devoted  its  time  to  passing  month— notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Mass.,  has  begun  a  course  of  nine  lectures 
minor  contract8,settling  up  various  matters  teachers  of  the  city  of  New  York  repre-  on  the  "  Noblest  of  the  Utopias  in  the  Re- 
connected with  rentals  and  janitor  service,  w^^t  an  army  of  about  1 1,000  persons,  lations  to  Social  Development*'  The 
and  making  numbers  of  transfers  from  "This  arrangement  was  presented  to  specific  subjects  are  as  follows : 
various  funds.  The  following  named  Hugh  Kelly,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  .Jan.  4»"The  Psychology  of  the  Uto- 
teachers  were  honorably  retired  upon  their  committee  on  finance  of  the  board  of  edu-  pia;*'Jan.  11,  "Plato*s  Republic;**  Jan. 
own  application  :                                             cation,  as  far  back  as  June,  1898.     The   18,  "  Utopias   in  the  Name  of  Christ;** 

Jan.i.— Teresa  M.  Riley,  P.  S.  13,  $620;  controller  practically   agreed  to  the  ar-  Jan.  25,  *' The  Dream  of  the  New  Science  ** 


Amanda  Putney,  P.  S.  33.  I720 ;  Margaret      "  In  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  I  regret  day  morning  Jectures  will  l>e  delivered  by 

A.  Riley,  P.  S. 23,1720;  Lydia  R.  Crocker,  to  say  that  no  change  was  made.     The  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  by  Miss  Jane 

P  S  14  f66o.  system  prevailing  in  that  borough,  while  Addams. 

^1^—  .^  ^^y  j^^^^^^.^^j^^^^.^.^^^p^.^^^^^^^^      A  new  course  of  lectures  by  Mr.  Robert 

The  results  of  the  experiment  of  circu-  solidation,  did  not  harmonize  with  the  fi-  Erskine  Ely  bee:an  Jan.  7.  on  the  general 

lating  books  among  the  pupils  in  the  pub-  nancial  arrangements  of  the  greater  citv,  subject,  **  How  the  Poor  Live.**    The  lec- 

lic  schools  of  New  York  are  distinctlv  and  the  desires  and  attempts  to  maintain  tures  cover  the  following  topics : 

gratifying  to  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipxiger  and  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  time      Jan.  7,'*  The  Food  ot  the  Poor;'*  Jan. 

other  pt;rsons  interested  in  the  system,  when  Brooklyn  was  a  city,  have,  at  times,  14/*  The  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  ;**  Jan.  21, 

It  is  hoped  that  every  school-house  in  the  resulted  in  confiici  of  authority  between  **  The  Recreations  of  the  Poor  ;*' Jan.  28, 

city  will  soon  have  space  set  aside  for  the  the  school  authorities  there  and  the  central  "  The  Health  of  the  Poor ;  **  Feb.  4,  **  The 

boldinff  of  these  libraries.     The  purchase  boardof  education,  with  the  result  that  the   Earnings  of  the  Poor;**  Feb.  11,  '*The 

of  the  books  is  provided  for  by  the  special  teachers  have  been  sometimes  inconve-   Morals  of  the  Poor.*' 

fund  of  ^(0,000  supplied  annually  by  the  nienced.  The  Davis  law,  however,  appears       ^Irs.  C.  A.  Runkle  will  begin  on  Jan.  17, 

city  and  the  sUte.  each  contributing  half  to  have  ameliorated   the  conditions,  by  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  **  Studies  in 

of  that  amount.    Teachers  report  that  the  placing  the  proposition  of '  uniformity  of   Notable    Books,**   to    be    given   Friday 

ioteiett  of  the  children  in  their  studies  has  salaries  and  methods  *  squarely  before  the  mornings,  twice  a  month.     Mrs.  Runkle's 

been  greaUy  stimulated  by  reading  these  school  authorities,  with  the  result  that  op-  bulletin  class  will  meet  as  heretofore,  on 

books.    An  interesting  comment  on  the  position  is  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  man-  Monday  mornings,  Miss  Fielde's  class  in 

werkingof  the  system  is  that  the  prefer-  dates  of  the  law.    I  desire  to  say  that  pariiamentary  procedure  on  Wednesday 

eocestown  on  the  lower  east  side  is  for  Brooklyn  has  silways  printed  its  pay-rolls  mornings.   Mrs.  George  Haven  Putnam's 

standard  works  rather  than  light  fiction,  which,  of  itself,  is  a  great  step  in  a  system-  class  for  the  study  uf  the  political  theory 

The  people  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  are  atic  direction."  of  the  Greeks  on  Thursday  mornings. 

stidjriiiK  American  life  and  institutions,  -,,.     r^„^^^  »w-^i«.*i-.«-  ^°  Friday  mornings  there  will  be  a  de- 

Infictira  tliey  want  Dickens,  Thackeray.  ^^^7  Couege  J£zaminauons.  ba^g  once  a  month,  conducted  by  Miss 

$€Ott|  Cooper,  and  George  Eliot.     Not      A  new  rule  made  by  the  facultv  of  the  Fielde;    two   educational    excursions   a 

only  ibecbildFen,  but  their  parents  are  pro-  City  college  will  go  into  effect  wnen  the  month,  also  conducted  by  Miss  Fielde, 

filhig  by  this  notable  extension  of  the  free  annual  review  examinations  are  held  Jan.  and   Mr.  Elv*s  training  class  will  meet 

Bbrarj  eystem«  1016.  This  year  the  examinations  will  last  once  a  montn. 
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Educational  New  England. 


Boston,  Mass.— At  the  meetiDg  of  the  Simsburv,  Conn,— MUi  Sara  J.  Smith, 
school  board  Dec.  31,  a  resolution  was  ID- principal  of  the  Woods i de  semiDarr  at 
troduced  by  Miu  Uufi  and  referred  to  the  Hartford,  has  obtained  a  controlling  inter- 
new  board,  to  petition  ihe  legislature  for  eittn  McLean  seminary,  and  will  move  her 
authority  to  increase  the  number  of  super-  school  to  Simsbury  Apr.  i.  Rev.  John  B. 
visors  to  nine,  so  givins  one  for  each  McLean,  the  founder  and  principal  of  the 
schiwl  district.  seminary,  will  retire   and  devote  himself 

TheBrownUniversityclubdioedonJan.  to  special  educational  work  in  the  iuture. 


e  grad-  Davis,  of  Harvard  university. 


were  presest,  and  two  n; 

uated  in  the  sixties.   AUer  inc  umnci,  mi.       ,,                           „  .... 

Sliarp  gave  am  informal  talli  and  read  Middletown,  Conn.— Wesley  an  un  ■ 
some  extracts  from  hU  new  boot,  "  Wild  versity,  which  is  the  oldest  Methodist  col- 
Ltte,"  which  showed  a  fine  appreciation  of  lege  in  this  country,  will  have  a  bi-centen- 
the  beauties  of  country  life  and  a  peculiar  nial  celebration  of  the  birth  of  John 
wit  in  eipression.  Mr.  Sharp  promises  Wesley.  The  dale  will  be  June,  1903,  and 
much  as  a  writer.  P'*"*  "^  »^^*^  *ay  f"  raising  a  la^w 
.  _.  „  amountof  money  toputintODewbuildings 
EvEKKTT,  Mass.— Prm.  Edgar.  D.  Var-  needed  by  the  collexe. 
Bcy,  of  the  Webster  school,  has  been  <e-  


lected  principalof  the  Carew  street  school, 
Swingheld.  He  has  been  in  Everett 
about  two  years,  having  come  to  the  town 
from  Denver,  Col.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Bates  college,  and  he  was  for  three  years 
a  student  In  ChicaKO  university. 


Here  and  There. 


In  the  fiscal  year,  ending  September  30, 
looi,  there  were  torty  resignations  from 
the  Btafi  of  the  University  ot  the  State  oC 

Chk-sea,  MASS.—The  annual  report  of  New  York  (about  three  limes  the  usual 
Supt.  Walter  H.  Small  shows  that  the  city  number),  half  of  which  were  due  to  the 
has  a  peculiar  problem  to  solve  thru  the  tact  that  higher  salaries  were  commanded 
overcrowding  of  the  schools.  In  the  pasted  are  now  received  elsewhere.  Seven 
ten  years,  the  number  of  pupils  has  in-  »«  now  leaching,  one  is  a  superintendent 
creased  from  3,696  to  5.346,  and  the  in-  9^  •chooU  at  .Manila,  three  entered  the 
crease  has  been  scattered  thruout  the  city  Congressional  library,  two  entered  other 
about  equally.  If  the  increase  were  is  libraries,  four  were  transferred  to  other 
any  one  section  a  new  building  would  re-  ■!*'«  departments,  one  is  practicing  medi 
littve  the  pressure.  As  It  is  the  only  way  cine,  two  are  praciicing  law,  one  is  editing 
i»  to  make  moderate  additions  to  nearly  a  college  fraternity  publicalion,  one  is  pn 
all  the  buUdings.  When  the  new  high  y^le  secretary  to  a  college  professor,  one 
school,  now  under  way,  is  completed,  an  is  m  business,  three  are  attending  college, 
additional  school  can  be  organired.  The  *'''«  were  married,  two  died,  and  seven 
superintendent  recommends  that  the  law  abandoned  work  either  owing  to  ill  health 
of  the  sute  allowing  permanent  employ-  °'  other  cause.  Miss  M.  F.  Boynton  has 
nent  of  teachers  be  atfopted,  so  that  after  "s^ed  her  position  as  assistant  to  the 
teachers  have  served  for  two  years  they  ■'»«  entomologist  and  will  make  herhome 
shall  be  permanent  in  Washington.     Mr.  D.B.  Young  Ilion, 

'  ,,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 

HAVERHn.i.,MASS.— Miss  Mabel  bmith,  state  entomologist,  at  a  salary  of  $710  per 
of  Marlboro,  has  been  elected  a  teacher  in  year. 
the  high  school.  She  succeeds  Miss  Fran- 
ces E.  McDuffe,  resigned.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.— The  trustees  of 
Willamette  university,  Salem,  Ore.,  have 

Shahon,  Mass.— Mr.  Sanferd  W.  Biil-  offered  the  presidency  ot  that  institution 
tigs,  the  treasurer  of  town,  died  Dec.  30,  w  the  Rev.  John  H.Coleman,  D.  D.,pastor 
aged  seventy-seven.    He  was  a  descend-  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
ant  of  Gov.  Wm.  Bradford  and  was  a  son  01  of  this  city. 
Suiford  BiUlnES.  He  was  graduated  from 

the  Opalic  institute  at  North  Attleboro,  in  A  complete  set  of  the  famous  publica- 
1854,  and  began  teaching  at  East  Sharon  tions  turned  out  by  Horace  Walpole's 
in  iS6q.  The  following  year  he  became  press  at  his  count^  home.  Strawberry 
the  principal  of  the  Stoughtonham  insli-  Hall,  Twickenham,  on  the  Thames,  has 
tute  at  Sharon,  where  he  remained  until  been  acquired  by  the  library  of  Princeton 
1178.  Since  that  time  he  has  taught  in  university.  There  are  thirty  books  in  the 
various  places  so  that  he  rounded  out  full  collection,  all  bound  In  Morocco,  among 
iftVT*<tr*  as  a  teacher.  He  held  many  them -' The  Odes  of  ThomasGray,""  The 
public  offices.  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  of 

Mo«.T  HEKMON,MASS..-About  sixty  f  ,ts"'t;o\rhis\a;"an7lS 
|^rr»o'ma^&Ttal'a,a;ncr;^  '"^"  -''•  ^-'""  '»  ^^pole's  tim, 
Two  new  classes  have  been  introduced,  Jrenton,  N.  J.-The  one  hundred  and 
thus  widening  the  range  of  the  curncnlum  twentv-fifth  anniversarv  of  the  battle  of 
-aclas.  in  analytical  geometry  under  the  VTn7on  was'ceKte,?  by  the  p«ple  o 
charge  of  Prof.  Lyon  L.  Norton^and  one  ^^^■^^  ^j,  „^  ^^^  ,^  with  the  cuslSmary 
ta  political  economy  under  Prof.  G.  W.  enthusiism  and  largeness.  There  was  a 
Parker.     M.ssBumstead  of  Everett,  has  ^^  ;„    ,^,      J     decorated   streets. 

been  appointed  teacher  of  the  primary  de-  ^^e  Second  and  Third  regiments,  the 
partment,  to  succeed  Miss  Thompson,  re-  camden  Battery,  and  the  Red^ank  Tr/.op 
•'8°"-  took  part  in  the  sham  battle  which  pre- 

FkTBBURG,  Me. — The    Fryeburg  acad-  ceded  the  parade.     Governor   Voorbees 
emy  was  honored  by  having  Daniel  Web-  and     Professor    Woodrow    Wilson,    of 
sicr  for  its  principal  during  his  first  year  Princeton,  were  the  speakers, 
after  graduation  from  college.    On  Jan.  1, 

the  academy  celebrated  the  centennial  of  An  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of 
that  principalshlp  with  an  address  by  Handbuck  der  Sckulkypient,  by  Burger- 
Prinapal  Willard,  selections  from  Web-  stein  and  Netslilzky,  is  in  preparation  by 
Bier's  speeches  by  members  of  the  senior  Professor  Burgerstein.  The  co-operation 
class,  an  address  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson,  of  a  number  ot  tnvestieators  in  tliis  field 
of  the  Boston  Latin  school,  upon  Mr.  has  been  secured  and  the  book  will  there- 
Webster's  senricesin  the  academy, largely  fore  contain  much  new  and  original  mat- 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  academy,  ler.  Professor  Burgerstein's  efforts  in 
Hon.  G.  B.  Barrows,  of  Boston,  sent  a  let-  these  liaes  of  Investigation,  particularly. 
ter  upen  Webster's  address  at  Bunker  in  the  subjects  of  fatigue  and  the  hygiene 
Hill  in  1843,  which  Mr.  Barrows  heard.         of  the  teacher,  are  already  well  known. 


Heart 

Disease 

irinetj  Ptr  Ceat.  of  It  XtaUy  CnMd 

rrom  Poor  DltBrtloii. 

Real  organic  heart  trouble  is  locnrablc, 
but  scarcely  oite  case  in  a  hundred*  ii  or- 
ganic. 

The  action  of  the  heart  and  stomach 
__«  both  controlled  by  the  sune  pMt 
nerves,  the  sympathetic  and  pnettmo(fW- 
tric,  and  when  the  stomach  falls  to  praptr- 


ty  digest  the  food  and  It  lies  in  thestomacb 
fermenting,  gases  are  formed  which  dis 
tend  the  organ  causing  pressure  on  the 
heart  and  lungs  causing  palpitation,  itre- 
gularity,  and  shortness  of  breath. 

The  danger  from  this  condition  is  that 
the  continued  disturbance  of  the  heart 
sooner  or  later  may  cause  real  organic 
heart  trouble  and  in  fact  frequently  does 
so. 

Furthermore,  poor  digestion  makes  the 
blood  thin  and  watery  and  deficient  in  red 
corpuscles,  and  this  further  irritates  and 
weakens  the  heart. 

The  most  sensible  thing  to  do  for  heart 
trouble  is  to  insure  the  digestion  and  ae- 
simflation  of  the  food. 

This  can  be  done  by  the  regular  use  af- 
ter meals  of  some  safe,  pleasant  and  ef- 
fective digestive  preparation,  like  Stuart^ 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  which  may  be  found 
at  most  drug  stores  and  which  contain  the. 
necessary  digestive  elements  in  a  pleasant, 

Thousands  of  people  keep  well  and 
vigorous  by  keeping  their  digestion  per- 
fect by  observing  the  rule  ot  takingoBe  or 
two  ol  these  tablets  after  each  meal,  or  at 
least  after  each  hearty  meal. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  contain  U. 
S.  P.  pepsin,  diastase  from  mall  and  other 
natural  digestives  which  act  only  on  the 
food,  digesting  it  perfectly  and  preveDtfi» 
acidity,  gases,  and  the  many  dlaeaaea 
conditiens  which  aci;ompany  a  weak 
stomach. 

When  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are 
used  you  may  know  yon  are  not  taking  in- 
to the  system  any  strong  medicino  or 
powerful  drug  but  simply  the  natural  di- 
gestive elements  which  every  weak  sMii- 
ach  'acks. 

So  widely  known  and  popular  taa*e 
these,  tabletes  become  that  they  arc  a 

sold    by   every  drugt ' "  ' 

Sutes,  Canada,  and  C 
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Embroideries. 

Arnold,  ConsUble  &  Co.  are  afCering  their 
Sptiog  IntptntAtioiis,  coinprisins  beautiful 
ennple*  of  Art  Needlework  and  Lace 
Work. 

Allovers,  Edgings,  Insertions. 

UdU,  Nainsook,  and  Swiss  Embroidered 
Galons,  Trlmming;s,  Petticoats. 

embroidered  Robes. 

Embroidered  White 

Si  k  Waists  and  Allovers. 


Pears' 

soap  does  nothing  .  but 
cleanse,  it  has  no  medical 
froperties;  for  the  color  of 
health  and  health  itself 
use  Pears'.     Give  it  time. 

Sold  an  onr  the  mnld. 


I  The  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  9 
rautk  Am..  41*t  and  «■«  AM.  S 

OppoMa  Onnd  Orami  Dapot,  Ne*  lark.  ■ 
I  OMiInU  (or  dioppiiur  and  theatrea.  9 
5  Banasa  Is  and  trom  4M  Bt  Depot  rrae  {J 
i  taaaa,  •  I  .OO  var  tar  ud   ITpwarda.  J 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Ina«wa7  ft  Uaratl  tt.,  law  Tark. 

Oandnetod  on  ^nropaanPlanalHodaraleBatea 
Oaatrallr   Looated   and  moit    oonTetlent   M 

Asuuammt  and  Bnslnau  Dlitrlola. 
Of  aaar  aooaa  trom  Dapob   and  Farrlaa  br 

Braadwar  Oan  diraot,  or  br  tranitai. 
WH.  TATIOS  ft  HH,  -      rrasrletori 


nooorsptsniLES.; 

gwwaLi.  ft  CO.. 


Cornell  has  submitted  the  followiog  sub- 
ject for  its  third  annual  debate  with  Col- 

•■•  Rttotvtd  That  the  United  States 
should  resist  by  force,  if  need  be,  the  cel- 
oniziition  of  South  America  b;  any  Eu- 
ropean power."  Columbia  has  the  choice 
of  sides. 

Newark,  N.  J.— Dr.  Edward  Howa«i 
Grij^s,  the  lecturer,  recently  purchased 
the  pLDkham  residence  in  Grove  street, 
Montclair.  and  will  make  that  place  bis 
future  home.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Griggs 
paid  (11,000  for  the  property. 

Columbia,  S.  C— Pres.  Charles  D.  Mc- 
Iver,  in  behalf  of  the  Southern  board  of 
education,  has  issued  a  statement  concern- 
ing the  conference  of  education  which  will 
be  held  in  Athens,  Ga.,  about  May  i.  The 
object  of  this  conference  will  be,  as  its 
name  implies,  to  promote  education  in  ev- 
ery possible  wav.  Theie  will  be  present 
several  hundre a  people  from  the  Southern 
statei.  and  probably  more  than  one  hun- 
dred Irom  the  North. 

The  Bible  Teachers'  college  has  been 
moved  from  .Vlontclair,  N.  J,,  to  New 
York,  and  is  located  (empora-ily  at  the 
Broadwar  Tabernacle.  Sixth  avenue  and 
3t'h  st'eet.  The  objecl  of  this  school  is 
to  train  teachers  of  the  English  Bible. 
and  to  distribute  them  in  cities  where 
there  maybe  a  demand  for  them.  Itts 
interdenominational  and  non-con  trove  r- 
lial.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilbert  W.  White 
founded  the  institution  in  January,  1901. 
Many  men  of  high  standing  in  the  educa- 
tional and  religious  worlds  are  on  the  list 
of  lecturers. 

Professor  Jones,  a  Missouri  tchool- 
leacher,  has  lust  issued  his  13th  annual 
challenge  to  all  the  world  to  spell  against 
bim.  His  challenge  has  been  accepted 
twice  in  13  years,  and  he  won  both  times. 

Allan  Mallory,  the  ten-year-old  son  of 
Charles  Mallory, a  Chicago  broker,  having 
been  brought  east  to  enter  a  boys'  school 
at  Sanford.  Conn  ,  decided  that  he  did  not 
like  the  looks  of  the  place.  So  he  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  his  mother  while  they 
were  at  the  Holland  houi^e.  New  York, 
and  returned  to  Chicago.  An  excited  con- 
versation between  the  father  and  mother 
over  the  long-distance  telephone  was  cut 
short  by  the  appearance  of  the  unper- 
turbed Allan  in  his  Chicago  home. 

In  the  New  York  Tribune  al  Thursday, 

tan.  a,  Mr.  Allds,  chairman  of  the  asscm- 
ly  committee  on  ways  and  means,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  "  under  the  operS' 
tions  of  the  Norton  law  it  is  necessary 
that  upward  of  y<|o,ooo  more  than  was  pro- 
vided last  year  should  be  furnished  to  the 
regents  for  distribution  to  schools  oi  ac- 
ademic grade."  The  amended  Horion 
law  (laws  i90r,  Ch.  49S)  calls  for  an  in- 
increase  of  (36,170  only  over  the  amount 
appropriated  last  year  for  grants  to  secon- 
dary schools.  This  the  regen's  are  able 
to  reduce  to  (iio. 720.90  thru  an  accumulat 
ed  balance  in  this  ,iccount.  In  1901  the  cor 
responding  increase  of  (33,363  was  met 
from  an  accitmulaled  balance. 

HflBlihand  ItaM  for  HotberiuidOhllil, 

.,       ^'-  -.fg.UPAIII.  fl3RK8WIKD 

■•dj  hr  UIAhsaOCA.     Sold 


Ml  Stuffed  Up 

niat'fl  the  oonditicm  of  many  sofferen 
from  caturfa.eepeciallf  ID  the  morning. 
Qrest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  cle&r- 
ing  the  bead  and  throat. 

No  wonder  oatairii  cansM  beadadie. 
Impairs  the  taste,  smell  and  hearing, 
pollutes  the  breath,  deranges  ttte  stom- 
ach and  affects  the  appetite. 

To  cure  catarrh,  treatment  mnst  be 
eoDstitutionHl— alterative  and  tonio. 

•*!  wu  BtQIcted  with  catarrh.  I  took 
medicines  or  dlOarent  kinds,  ^rlng  aatt 
a  (air  trial;  but  gradually  new  worse  until 
I  eonld  baiitiy  hear,  taate  or  amalL  I  ib«a 
concluded  to  try  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  and 
after  tskmg  five  bottles  I  was  cured  and 
have  not  bad  any  retora  oi  the  dlseasa 
since."     EuQEni  Foaats,  Lat>anon,  San. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Cures  catarrh— it  soothes  and  stren) 
ens  the  mucous  memi 
r\n  the  whole  system. 


ngth- 


Best!  Most  Economical 

Use  only  f^ 
usual  quantity 


OttiGreood  Coffies  •  12  to  15c  a  lb. 
EiCGllent  Teas  "Z.  30. 35.  SQc  i  Ih. 
liSS'c.^ryButter  at  Cost 


The  Crest  Amarlosin  Tea  Oo. 
aiftasvesKVBT.,  newvoak 


THE   nUTUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE   COMP*Y 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCtTRDT   -    -    Prasldent 

"Tht  Greattat  of  all  tht  Compoirfw." 

fmti .J  325,^3J«1 

Income  1900 «.5a2,tn 

Pild  Policy  tloUkn 540479.t09 

ImunnnandAiuwItiM....  I,UI.497.M> 

The  Hatoal  Ufa  Innirasoe  Oonpaor  isavaa 
•rarr  fom  of  poUer  at  the  lowaat  ralaa  a«M- 
■anJMmt.Tltbsatab'. 

REPORT  CARDS 

We  baT*  s«iveral  popnlar  Undi  and  would  Uka  to 
■aadronMBpIaa.   weiaoamm«md 

KelleSiS's  Rsport  Cards, 

aootaperioo. 

Combinatloii  Report  ud  Pninodon  Btulk, 

SD  Ota.  par  100. 
Wealsoba*aBMward't,Kiiam>'*,  Binr,  Ohioago 
and  Oolored  Baport  Oardi.   BampUa  on  nqtMat 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

Ai  East  Ninth  Street.  NBW  VORK. 
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STIEOSS 


STEINWAY   &   SONS  beg    to   aanounce  that 
they  have    been    officially   appointed    by  patents 
and   diplomas,  which    are  displayed  (or  public  in> 
spection  at  their  warerooms,  manufacturers  to: 
HU  Majesty,  Nkhelu  II.,  Cev  of  Ratals. 
HIa  Majeaty,  WlllhuD  II.,  Emperor  of  Q^riOMaj  uid  Kins 

of  Pmaata. 
Hla  Majeaty,  Pram  Joaoph  I.,  Einporor  of  AnctrU  and 

Klnc  of  Hungary. 
Her  Majesty,  Victoria,  Qaeen  of  Great  Britain. 
Their  Royal  Ht^ncsica,  The  Princo  and  Priscaaa  Of  Waloa, 

aDd  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
Hia  Majeaty,  Oacar  II.,  Kins  of  Swedoa  and  Norway. 
His  Majeaty,  Umborto  i..  Kins  »<  Italy. 
Hia  Majesty,  Moiuaffer-ed-dln,  Sluh  of  l^onla. 
Her  Majeaty,  Maria  CbrladMi,  Queon  Rogent  of  Spala. 
Hia  Majeaty,  Abdul  Hamld  II.,  SmIUh  of  Turkey. 

IllmlraUd  CmlalogMt  maiUJ  frit  if^n  appUtrntioH. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

WairtToomti 

nxnwAT  sail,  ascadz  Boiutiie. 

lot  aaa  I0«  Xa«t  I4k  fltraat,  Fifth  Avaau,  Mr.  Mth  atrtit. 

NEW  YORIC. 


A  GOOD  NEW  YEAB^S  RESOLUT/ONt 


"T*  ■••  tfca  Beat  Tart  leafca," 

SUCB  AS 


WARREN'S  NEW 
PHySICAL  OEOORAPHy 

A  Btandard  irork,  which  iiaa  been  thorongUy  reviaed  and  la 
really  a  new  book.  Itia  modem,  attractive,  and  teachable. 


MORTON'S   GE,OGRAPHIE,S 

TBI  BLZHUt  ABT  TU  ASTAKID 


THE   PROGRESSIVE   COURSE, 
IN  KEADING-miMoo 


WILLIAMS' 
CHOICE    LITE.RATURE-I1X  1 


FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  la  addition  to  Warren'a  New 
Phyaical  Geography:  ATery'a  School  PhyaJca,  HlU'a  Blo- 
menta  of  Rhetoric,  Shaw'a-Backna'  Ontltnea  ol  LltermtBre 
(English  and  American},  Scndder's  New  Hlatory  of  the 
United  StKtea,  Hnll's  Algebra  and  Geometiy,  and  HcCaba'o 
Bingham's  Latin  Serlea. 


BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY 


Fine  Arts  Building 

Cblcago 

Tellt  tts  readers  about  iht  Kiaitr- 
g'arten  Ways  of  Tralninsf  Young: 
Children,  about  Mothers'  Mceting:s, 
Social  Settlements)  Manual  Train- 
ingf,  Vacation  Schools,  Public  Play 
Grounds.  CbildrcD's  Singings  and 
Playing:  Games,  Educational  Con- 
g^resses;  In  short*  all  that  concerns 
the  Donoctatic  in  Educatioa.  Pub- 
lisbed  monthly,  illustrated.  $2.00 
per  year  j*j*j»j»j»j>j»j*j*j» 


KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE 
COMPANY 


HAVE  yov  HEAv  THESE f  iL^J* om'' e«^ 3; 

with  a  careful  reading  of  theae  eighteen  little  booka  on 

HOW  TO  TEACH 

They  will  help  you  ail  atong  the  way.    They  touch  directly  upon  the  achool-rooin 
problems,  and  give  In  compact  torm  the  most  approved  methods.    Well  printed,  uni- 
lorraly  bound  in  flexible  cloth,  fully  illuatrated.    35  cents  each. 
No.    1    How  to  Wanag*  Bof:  Work.    Kellogg 
a    How  to  Teach  Botaiiy.    Kallogg 

3  How  ta  Teaeb  Paper  Foldlag  and  Catting.    Latter 

4  How  to  Teaoh  to  Read.    Kellogg 
%    How  to  Hake  School-Room  Charta.    Kellogg 
6    How  to  '^    -  -^  If'nerali.    PaToe 
J    HowtaT"«i;j -I.--  « 

5  HowtaTc  iteetlea.    Payne 
9    HowtoTaacBi        .lOai.    Kellogg 

I*  How  t*  Taack  Clay  Uodellag.    Kellogg 

■  I  Haw  to  Taaah  frlmary  ArithMctlc.    Sealcy 

IS  How  to  Teach  Butteraiei.    Payne 

13  Haw  ta  Teach  U.S.  Hlitory.    Elian 

14  Haw  to  Teach  CoHpaaitioB  Writing.    Kellogg 

15  Hew  to  Taach  CaaitTBctiTB  Work.    Codd 

16  Haw  ta  Teach  about  Fiahea.    Payne 

17  How  to  Teach  abant  Treea.    Payne 

18  Row  to  be  a  Socceaafnl  Teacher.   Kellogg 


C'hert  Id  Praparatlon.     Price,  postpafd,  25  cents  eacb. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  Publishers,  61  East  gth  St.,  Nett  York. 


OJ^en  the  mo^t  interesting  andhelfiful  pa^f  oj-  THE  SCHOOL  JO\/'R/fA;L 
are  ththie  habere  the  **copy"  w-  furnished  by  the  merchants  toho  deal  in  school  ma- 
terial, 'Read  your  paper  thru  and  read  it  tuilh  a  penctl  and  postal  card  handy* 
Try  this  plan  and  see  if  it  does  not  open  netv  xJistas  of  possible  improxfement. 
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NEW  YORK   •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 
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N  NiMb  BtFMt,  Kaw  T*<*. 
'akub  «*•■«•.  Oblau«,|H. 
■■■«r  Ml..  B««f  ■,  !!■■■. 


Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping 

1NTR.ODUCTOR.Y  AND  COMPLETE  COURSES 

{TMe  Latest  Addition  to  tht  Williams  &  Rogers  Commercial  Publications^ 


w 


IHIS  is  by  far  the  best  work  on  bookkeeping  and  business  practice  that  has  ever  been  published. 
It  combines  all  the  best  features  of  the  other  bookkeeping  publications  in  this  series,  besides 
many    new  ones  not  to  be  found  in  any  similar  work.     It  is  the  commercial  teacher's  ideal, 
and  is  destined  to  become 


THE  I.E:ADING  BOOnnEEPING  SYSTEM 

Notwithstanding  it  was  published  too  late  to  give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  test  its  merits 
before  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year,  it  was  taken  on  trust  by  a  number  of  representative  insti- 
tulions  last  fall,  and  since  then  it  has  been  introduced  into  many  others  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Among  the 

REPRESENTATIVE  SCHOOL^  IN  THE  E-ASTERN  STATES 

that  are  using  Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeepikg  may  be  mentioaed  those  of  the  following  leading 
citiei :  Albekny,  Brooklyn.  B&ltiinore,  New  York,  Phila.de1phj&,  Providence,  and 
Trenton,  in  all  of  which  it  is  giving  complete  satisfaction. 


Far  dtKriftivt  ciremlar  andfurtktrpartitulari,  oddr*tt 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY-Publishers 


cacmAn  chicam 


STRENGTH  IN  PENCILS. 


HNE  of  the  first  requisites  in  a  pencil  is 
strength.  If  the  lead  breaks  easily,  if  it 
crumbles,  and  if  the  cedar  it  cross-grained 
and  full  of  knots,  then  the  pencil  is  worse  than 
useless. 

The  leads  in  the  Dlzon  Pencils  are 
all  compressed  under  an  hydraulic  pressure  of 
2,800  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  they  are  also 
subjected  to  a  breaking  strain  of  jj-  lbs  for  every 
inch  in  length.  This  is  what  makes  Dixon's 
American  Graphite  Pencils  superior 
to  others  tor  all  kinds  of  educational  work. 

S»nd  16  emni*  in  Jtomp-r,  mtntionin^  ihU  pap»r. 
and  a  ^amph  paeKa^t  tviti  b»  -ftnt  yoa.  ^   <^ 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CBVCIBLE  CO.,     -    -    «•    Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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A  Flr5t-aaM 

MICROSCOPE 

And.Outllt  for  Work  lor 

$16.22 


EDUCATIONAL  CREEDS 

OF  THE  XlXth  CENTURY 

Edited  by   OSSIAN  H.   LANG 

Old  and  New  Creeds  Grouped 

This  is  the  latest  volume  of  Kellogg's  Teachers'  Library. 
Contains  the  foundation  principles  of  education  as  expressed  by 
the  following  great  educators,  past  and  present : 

Harris 

Hinsdale 

Seeley 

Jones 

Froebel 

Herbart 

The  statements  of  these  leaders  of  educational  thought,  thus 
Drought  together  under  one  cover,  make  a  book  of  the  greatest 
value  tor  every  thoughtful  educator  and  student  of  pedagogy.  In 
a  nutshell,  it  gives  the  sum  total  of  the  world's  educational  thought. 
Chapters  are  devoted  to  analyses  of  Herbart  and  Beneke  and  a 
comparison  of  their  creeds.  A  good  portrait  accompanies  each 
creed.  Cloth  bound,  uniform  with  The  Teachers' Library.  157 
pages,  12mo.  Regular  Price,  75  cents.  Our  Special  Price  to 
Teachers,  60  cents ;  postage,  8  cents. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York 


John  Dewey 

Pestalozzi 

Parker 

Beneke 

Hujhci 

Earl  Barnes 

Boone 

Hailman 

Holbrook 

Scriplure 

Rooper 

EIMER  &  AMEND 

3VS-31I  Third  Ave..      NEW  YORK 

Manutaclurers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMEHTS 

SoeTything  Seeded  fn   the  Latoratorf 

GUM  blowlmc  done  Mtlu  tremlu* 
MctUwkre  Hannlactnrlnc  Dcpt.  In  tli«  Bonw 


tSCHaOL 
'rURNISHINC  CD. 

NEW  YORK 


SCHOOL  BELLS  S5?K 


Baltimore,  Hd. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

52S  AMh  StHct,  PbUndelpUk 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 


BoleAffenta  tor  Di 


Fall  C>t&losQeii  laniubeii  un  receipt  of  10  omt* 


WATER   GAP   SANITARIUM 

A  place  tor  tbe  nek  tobvtreMfdnpoiifelantiflc 
principle*  irlthont  droKi  and  lor  Mmanent 
cnrep.  also  for  tboia  aeekfns  rest  ana  recapenu 
tion  from  tirei)  and  dobilitated  nerree  anct 
■asted  enerRiea  Htwlthrol  climste,  monntaln 
air  scenic  boanly  berond  compare.  AChrieUan 
famllx  homr  Two  ladr  phreiciaiu.  Addrew, 
F.  W.  HWD,  M.  -D. 

Minal,    Menraa    Co..  Pa. 


FRENCH  iSS^r^ror™- 


■rfl  nssd  eT^rywher 


o  the  pnb- 


liaher  for  oopiea  for  euininatio] 
WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

8>l  ft  SSJ  5IXTn  AVEP4UB.     -     nVW  VaRK. 
Complete OatalogQ eon  application. 


REIADERS  will  coofer  a  favor  by  raeo- 
tioDJng  The  School  Journal  wh«n 
comiDDiiicatiDK  with  adrertisera. 


We  Vs»  Them  Because  Tliey  Exacl^  Suit  Our  Purpose 

On  ,^eeount  of  Their  E<uy  Writing  Qaaiftie^t. 

ESTERBROOK"  'fs^'^ 

SdtoSnr- 26  John  Street,  New  York.  (Signed)    THE  BEST  WRITERS. 
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Teacher^  ^gencte^. 


Boards    of    Education    and    Superintendents 

Wishing  teachen,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consnlt  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

EttahUsktd  17  ytmrt  ix9  Audltoriam  BuUdlnz,  Ctalcaco 

Potitious  filUd,  4.000.  Eaatwa  Branchi  A9*  A>hland  Ave.  Butfalo.  N.  V. 


THE    FISK    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

on  Pldce,  BoKOD.      i<6  V\i\t  Ave.,  New  Vork.      ijoj  Penc  Ave.,  ff^ 


■03  Hichlnn  Boalevard,  Cbicei 


5J3  Cooper  Bulldi 


■K0> 
H^de 


4  Centnrv  Bn)  Id  log.  Mini 


4ao  Parrolt  BalldlDK,  dan  FraDciiao. 


.^de  Block,  Spokane. 


I J  StimsoD  Block,  IjOS  Angelei. 


are    eipeciallr    sood    montbi    tot    leonrinK 


Schermertiom  teachers  agency  i 


UUtbSt.,KewTork  | 


Kellogg's  Teachers'  Bureau  ";, 


establighBd  fa  1889.  In  IMl  more  teaohen 
Bnpplled  with  KOOd  pUoes  than  aor  preTionBrm. 
-SleadT  demand  for  good  normal pnmarrteacheri. 
WeTefMk>N.T.,M.J.,and  Pa.  Normal  Prlncipnli.  Teachen  needed  NOW,  Parlirnlan  tor 
•tamp.  H.  5.  KBLLOaa,  nanager.  No.  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 


CENTDAL  TEACHEBS'  BUDEAU,  ■^'-•^!"?'"-<»'- 


KaceireB  appIlcKtIaaa  DIRECT  ftvn  eiaplo j-en  and  doea  act  aatlfy  aea 
tICBBwkerethe  AgencT  la  not  la  be  mentioned.  Oar  81  TcaTaaCezperlenee  la  at) 
" iHfraarneBrdla  ■      -   -  -  -  


.   Nawtathellme  t< 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Introdnoei  to  OoUaiei,  Sahooli.  and  fTamillei.Baperior  ProtaMora.  Prlnolpali.  Auiitanti.TQtori, 
Oov«aiieaa(ii,foreT«TV  Department  of  Initmotioa:  Baoommends  Oood  Boboola  to  Parent!.  Oall 
vAddre««n.  V.J  TOOiro.FDl.Tt>N,AmerlDaaand  roralKnTeaebert' Agepey,  naCnloo 
a«aan.  New  Tork. 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


■.  P.  FOSTER,  Manager. 


T?.?  PRAH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


HmM.    HARLAN  P.  PRBNCH,  SI   Cbapal  Atraet  Albaoy,  N.  V. 


TWhari.   Aitlitj  Teaohen  in  Obtainlns  Pott- 


"THE  EXTENSION  COURSE" 

of  tb»  Kraua  KlndsraaHen  NoFmal  Tralnlna  Sehaol  CMinmraoee  the  Flnt  Veefc  in 
HOTEHBBB.  AddreM  Umb.  K.  EaAim-BoiLTB,  "  The  Hoffman  Armi."  oor.  Madlion  Avenne  aad 
tik  Btraet.  Newlork  OIW.  


E.  FABER. 

LEAD  PENCILS, 

PENHOLDERS, 

COLORED  PENCILS, 

RUBBER  ERASERS, 

Etc.,  Etc., 
FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 

545,  547  Pearl  St,  New  York. 


Perfection  Writing  Crayon  No.  312 

For  School  Crajoae  of  all  kinds  we  have  Out  bat.  We  are  now  olIerinK  eomething  new : 

THE  PERFECTION  SCHOOL  CRAYON 

Theie  crayons  are  put  up  either  for  paper  or  blackboard  ose.  They  are  of  the  very 
beet  quality  made,  Batiefaction  guaranteed.  Thia  crayon,  for  writing  porpoeef,  is 
espttciaily  adapted  for  the  primary  school  and  the  Vertical  Hand  Writing  System. 
Our  Wax  Crayons  are  put  np  tn  grots  boxes,  aseorted  or  solid  colors.  Write  for 
aamplaa  to  the 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO., 
5ii».5i7  Eutern  ATaoin,  LYNN,  MASS. 


D/l£X£L  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

COnEBCUL  CODISI  FOB  TIUIHI 

A  course  for  the  trainlag  of  taacha*  •< 
the  commerdal  branches  in  high  scboola 
and  academics.  Persons  with  the  neceasair 
academic  requirements,  and  who  have  had 
years'  practical  experienea  la 


course,  can  be  had  en  application  ta  A* 
R^airar. 

JAHES  HacALISTER,  Praaldeat. 


OOLDMBU  DHITSB8ITT-N1W  ToBK  Oin. 
TbaprofesaloDalsoboolofOolomlnaDiiiTemlj 
tor  the  tiaioins  of  Eeaaral  teaotaera.iapaiiiaon. 


%tSit\)tX6 

College 


9S8*    Upantobothaeaaa. 

aUowahipi  and  Bcholar- 
uipH  imomitiDK  lo  te,79d 
iDunslly.     DBtrroe  of  fl.9. 


uiplomi  in  Blemsnlarr 
TeaobiDB.  EiDderBartnn.  Fiat  ArM.  Dmiiettta 
Art.  Domettic Hf lente,  Uaiio,  nr  Maaoal Train- 
ing. arBdnateoaoraei  leading  to  HiRtaer  Dlplo. 
ma.  Diploma  ic  Hecon.lu?  Teacbini.  or  to  the 
" of  A.M.  and  I'h  D.    CaUlognes  lenton 


PPlioi 


JAMES  B.  BUSSBLL,  Ph.D.,  i>aM. 


New  York  University 

WASHIHGTffll  SQUAIZ,  X.  T.  CITT. 
rtf^  fJ/lO  W  ^  graduate  Bcltool  of 

^%^n%J\Jlj         educational  soienoo. 

o/"  faruiihlns  thoronsb 

'  proteaaional    eqnlp- 

■elvea  to  become  anperintendentB,  prinoipalr, 

niperviiors,  and  profeaaon  in  Normal  Behoola 

and  the  Pedasogioat  Department  of  Oollegea. 

For  CatalOKue  and  information  addreaa. 

THE  REGISTRAR, 

Waahington  Scpiarat 

NE.WTORK  CITT. 


S\/MMB'R  SESSlOff 

CORNELL  DIVERSITY 

JuIt  7  to  Ausisst  16.  190S 


94  COURSeS   IN  23  DEPARTMENTS 


™._.™«.  „.  — ,  j(  Beeieatiom.  Slncle 

Taitlon  Fee  of  S*B     Ineipentire  Living. 
For  Oiroolar  and  Brok  of  Tiem,  addreaa 


HoiTKk'fbe  Onlvflrstt?  of  Cblci^o 
""■^  offer.  n»«  t«  «]»mHi(arT  and 

Study S 


college  <K 
inelndingPi 


6hir,  Zooiogr,  PByBiology.BotaEV,  etc.  IniiTDO- 
on  IB  peironal.  DniTeriitv  credit  ie  crant'dfoc 
ooUeBB  ooareee  tnccesBfvllv  complet'd.    Work 
may  begio  at  any  time.     For  drcnlara  addrea* 
Iht  nnlveriitr  of  Chlc*t«.(DiT.Oi  Chlcaco.m. 


Phonog^rapliio 
Iiangua^e  Iiossons 

Abtlltrto  talk  French,  German  or  Bpanlah 
Buaranteed  anyone  who  complete!  one  oCoar 
Langnage  Couriea  Br  Mall.  Kvery  itadent 
geta  an  Edlaon  pbonograph.  Olroular  II«e. 
IPITERNATIOMIL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  man- 
tioDiDg  tbb  bCBOOL  Journal  when 
comnonicating  with  advertisers. 
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Some  Birds  the  Children 
Should  Know. 

■wii 
i/ici  I 

rdB  in  Dhar&cleriatio  aicitodea 

ad  Tutnial  colora. 

,    A    (dII  dtwcnpliTfl  huid-book 

rDrniBhed  ties  trith  eacb  ctuit. 

Price,  per  Chartt 

Poatpaid,  ^1.30. 

THE  PDANG 
EDUCATIONAL 

COMPANY, 

TUKl  5  WmI  ISU  Bl.       cmUfiOl  Ml  lUchltBnATV 


GILLOm 


For  Slant  Writing; 

404, 30 1, 303. 604  E.  F.. 
603E.  F..  601E.  F., 

1047(Hu[tiscript}. 

Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

For  VERTICAL  WRITING  :io«(v«tia.M.| 

1046  (Vertigniph).  1047,  1065,  1066,  106T.r 

HIOHUT  QUALITY,  thehefori  MOCT  DURABLK 

AHB  CHIAPK8T. 

lOSEPH  GILLOTT  k  SONS,       SI  John  Strwt,  N«w  York.  I 


position,  1900. 

PENS 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HAUILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  OoprnBiit  Introdiiotioiw-Ne«  Tjpe- 
Qood  Paper— Well  Banid'  CoDveirteot  for  the 
PoakM-Fnoe,  poftpud,  M  onit*  aftch. 


(1.10,  poltpeld.   B«Dd  tor  sunpls  pasat. 

^  "i^'i  D4V<D  HcKAV,  Publishers,  losa  Market  St..  Phlladelphli 


Why  Not  Hang  a  New  Picture 


IN  TODR  srHOpL-Rnovr 

part  All!  wauBlDmlibU  lolittrsK 


BROWN'S  FAMOUS  PICTURES) 

Neulr  SOnO  klada  u  1  ccbi,  I-8  f^eat,  3  centi.  imd  a.jeent^  'y"*-  Ail'^  WACk^ 
eeau  til  Bew  mail Ated^  mwIsb. 


£.    £..    X:££>I.OGG   <3I,    CO..    6f '  £a^    ^/nM   Siraat,  JVtbt  J^opJj; 


Miscellany.' 


In 


1  gastric  and  intestinal  catSLrihs,  in- 
cludioe  nervous  dTSpepsia,  acidity  of 
stomach,  and  gaslralgia,  antikamnia  tab- 
lets iulGI  the  requirements  and  quicidp  al- 
leviate. Two  five^raio  tablets  is  tbe  usual 
sidult  dose.  So  siya  Frank  S.  Grant, 
M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Provident 
Savings  Life  Assarance,  New  York  City, 
FlorM*. 


The  first  Pennsviv: 

the •     '     ' 

wee  .    , 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wasbingt( 

by  special  train,  oo  February  4. 

Excursion  tickets,  includioE  railway 
transportation,  Pullman  accommodations 
(one  Derth),  and  meals  en  mutt  in  both 
directions,  while  traveling  on  the  special 
train,  will  be  sold  at  the  following  rates: 
New  York,  I50.00;  Ph.Udelphia,  Harris- 
burg,  Ballimore,  and  Washington,  148,00; 
Pittsburg,  ($3.00 ;  and  proportionate  rates 
from  other  points. 

For  tickets,  itineraries,  and  other  in- 
formation apply  to  ticket  agents,  or  to 
George  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Pas- 
senger Agent,  Bro  id  street  station,  Phila- 
delphia. 


The  HandsomMt  Calendu 
of  the  season  (in  ten  colors),  six  beautiful 
heads  (on  six  sheets.  loxiz  inches),  repro- 
ductions of  paintings  by  Moran,  issued  by 
General  Passenger  Department,  Chicago. 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  RaiUsy,  will  b« 
sent  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents.  Ad- 
dress F.  A,  Miller,  General  Passenger 
Agent.  Chicago. 

WiDtet  Tourist  KaU« 
Sesaoa  I90I-I«03 
The  Southern  Railway,  the  direct  route 
to  the  winter  resorts  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
the  Carolinas.  and  tbe  South  and  South- 
west, announces  excursion  tickets  will  be 
placed  on  sale  October  15  to  April  30,  with 
final  limit  May  31. 190!,  Perfect  Di 
and  Pullman  Service  on  all  thru  tr 
For  full  particulars  regarding  rate 
scriptive  matter,  call  on  or  addreos  _  . 
York  office,  171  and  1185  Broadway,  or 
Alex,  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passengei 
Agent,  iiSj  Broadway. 

HeaUb  and  RuM  far  Mottaer  ud  Child. 

fsrTBKIR  PUILdSkH  WHU,E  rRfeTHpll..  wrrfi 

sSs  ths  OUMB,ALI.A^  .U  PAID,  o7nK8wini> 
OOUO  udiitta<t>Mlr«i«l/fr>rUla.HRB[BA.  Sold 
br  DnanU  UVTKJ  putoflhs  vorJd.  Btiutt  u]-" 
Hk  lor^Wuuloit^  Bwtluu  Brrtip  "  lua  4«i  do  otSt 
klad.      TmBtr-BH  SHta*1wM*, 


Refieves  Exhaustion 


When  weary.  languid,  com- 
pletely exhausted  and  worn 
out;  there  is  nothing  to  re> 
freshing  and  Invigorating  as 

Horsford's 
Acid 


Its  rerlvtfylng  effect  will 
throw  oS  the  depression  that 
accompanies  exhaustion  and 
nervousness ;  strengthen  and 
clear  the  brain  and  Impart 
new  life  and  vigor  to  tha 
entire  systena. 

ATonle  and  Nerve  Food. 


Remington 


Kjj.       the  most         -j)l 
y>  uJN- serviceable  CV9C 

fe))Y(ti  oj  writing^  )mj; 

f(^     m-ochines)       oJJ| 

y  'W^ckojf.  Se&mc>ns  »  Benedict,     i 
327  HrotidwEuj.  «ew  York,      J 
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Problems  of  our  Educational  System. 

Some  of  UB  would  never  admit  to  anybody  but  our- 
selyes  that  there  are  unsolved  problems  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  Still  in  some  strictly  American  maga- 
zine we  allow  the  admisssion  to  be  made  that  there  are 
a  few  difficulties  yet  to  be  met,  while  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  an  educational  convention  we  may  even  go 
so  far  as  almost  to  lose  our  tempers  at  the  solutions 
proposed  by  oar  co-laborers  for  very  real  difficulties. 
When  Dr.  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin,  writes  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  mince  matters  in  the  least,  but  pre- 
sents his  opinions  fearlessly  and  directly,  as  his  article 
in  the  December  Forum  shows. 

Education,  he  says,  aims  to  fit  one  for  three  things : 
To  earn  a  living,  to  support  the  institutions  of  society 
by  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  worth,  and  to  enjoy 
the  products  of  art  and  civilization.  The  first  require- 
ment that  this  standard  makes  of  the  new  education  is 
that  it  shall  preserve  the  children  in  vigorous  health. 
Secondly,  it  calls  for  power  of  hand  and  eye  to  appre- 
ciate and  make  beautiful  objects. 

The  Elementary  School 

The  English  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  for 
example,  should  impart  not  only  mechanical  ability  to 
read,  but  the  habit  of  reading,  love  of  good  books, 
power  to  entertain  in  a  simple  way  by  reading  aloud,  and 
the  gift  of  writing  an  interesting  letter  or  brief  narra- 
tive account  The  principle  which  leads  us  to  make 
more  of  English  than  formerly  leads  us  to  make  less  of 
arithmetic.  How  much  will  arithmetic  help  one  to  be  a 
useful  workman,  a  reliable  citizen,  a  happy  human  being? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  Facility  and  accuracy  in  the 
fundamental  operations  with  integers  and  fractions, 
proportion,  percentage,  compound  quantities  and  con- 
crete mensuration — beyond  these  it  is  a  waste  to  go. 
Geography  is  likewise  a  help  when  it  is  based  on  the  ob- 
servation and  interpretation  of  natural  and  political  fea- 
tures, and  leads  the  mind  to  feel  at  home  in  the  world. 

Histoiy  serves  us  best,  Dr.  Hyde  continues,  when  it 
begins  with  myths  and  biographies,  passing  on  to  narra- 
tives of  the  growth  of  nations,  the  building  of  institu- 
.  tions,  the  winning  of  liberty.  As  its  life-blood  the  pu- 
pil may  well  commit  to  memory  passages  of  great  lite- 
rary power,  setting  forth  significant  men  and  events. 

Science  in  the  elementary  school,  based  on  training 
in  observation  with  reasoning  based  on  facts  observed, 
serves  the  three- fold  purpose,  as  Dr.  Hyde  suggests,  by 
making  the  workman  more  observant,  giving  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society  common  subjects  for  conversa- 
tion and  laying  the  foundation  of  truthful  character. 

Dr.  Hyde  believes  that  promotions  should  be  frequent 
in  the  elementary  school,  and  bright  pupils  should  be 
helped  to  shorten  the  time  spent  in  the  lower  grades. 
Examination  should  be  a  test  of  power  rather  than 
mere  acquisition.  Discipline  should  be  ethical,  resting  on 
freedom  rather  than  force,  and  proceeding  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  child  means  to  do  right.  The  teacher 
should  know  the  parents  and  chil.dren  in  their  homes. 

Problem  of  the  Teacher. 

This  problem  Dr.  Hyde  considers  the  crucial  question 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Altho  the  reforms  indicated 
are  ahwdj  under  way  they  do  not,  of  themselves,  in- 
sure a  good  school.    A  good  course  with  a  poor  teacher 


may  be  worse  than  a  poor  course  with  a  poor  teacher  to 
match.  Vital  teaching  of  vital  subjects  involves  knowl- 
edge and  maturity  far  in  advance  of  the  pupil  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  stimulate  and  answer  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions. 

The  Hish  School. 

The  right  sort  of  organization  is  the  problem  which 
Dr.  Hyde  believes  to  be  calling  most  loudly  for  solution 
in  the  high  school.  This  organization  for  the  three 
great  ends  already  suggested  demands  that  classical, 
commercial,  and  industrial  high  schools  shall  not  be 
separated.  The  slight  gain  for  each  institution  is  pur- 
chased at  cost  of  the  premature  separation  of  different 
classes  of  pupils  before  their  tastes  have  been  discovered 
and  the  range  of  their  powers  tested. 

The  best  arrangement,  in  the  writer's  belief,  is  a  single 
•course  of  which  a  certain  number  of  subjects,  like  Eng- 
lish and  algebra,  are  required  ;  while  others  are  open  to 
choice  under  limitations  and  still  others  to  unrestricted 
choice. 

The  worst  enemy  of  the  high  schools  has  been  the 
arbitrary  requirements  of  the  colleges.  If  the  high 
schools  loudly  assert  their  independence,  the  colleges 
will  be  compelled  to  admit  their  successful  graduates  as 
candidates  for  the  college  degree.  Nevertheless  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  college  to  insist  by  examination  on  thoro- 
ness  in  the  work  of  the  high  school.  The  certificate 
system  loosely  administered  is  demoralizing  to  schools 
and  disastrous  to  colleges.  The  student  who  has  to 
work  to  enter  a  college  appreciates  it  all  the  more  when 
he  gets  in. 

Higher  Education. 

The  besetting  sin  of  the  higher  education.  President 
Hyde's  article  would  indicate^  is  its  tendency  to  resort 
to  devices  which  get  something  out  of  everybody  instead 
of  putting  the  best  things  into  the  few  able  to  receive 
them.  While  a  creative  genius  cannot  be  made  of  one 
into  whom  God  had  not  breathed  the  breath  of  life  be- 
fore he  came  to  college,  such  teachers  and  methods  can 
be  provided  as  shall  help  to  discover  talent  where  it  is 
latent,  and  at  least  not  stifle  its  development  and  ex- 
pression. 


Aiming. 

The  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  makes 
some  pertinent  remarks,  in  his  January  number,  on  our 
aims  in  life.  He  says  that  it  pays  to  sit  down  occa- 
sionally and  decide  exactly  what  you  wish  to  reach,  and 
how.  Everything  you  are  to  do  should  be  done  as  tho 
eternal  success  depended  on  that  single  job.  But  if 
there  are  two  ways  of  getting  at  the  same  result  and 
one  consumes  more  time,  strength,  or  effort  than  the 
other,  take  the  simple  way. 

Then  aim  high,  he  says.  Don't  rest  satisfied  with  low 
ideals,  but  don't  make  everybody  around  you  uncom- 
fortable in  your  pursuit  of  the  '*h5gh."  It  is  better  to 
have  a  high  mark,  and  come  as  close  to  it  as  possible 
than  it  is  to  lower  your  ideal,  and  your  power  with  it. 
Conserve  your  power,  and  build  for  more  of  it.  You 
can  gain  power  in  any  direction,  if  you  study  for  it. 
Think  about  how  you  first  accomplished  what  you  de- 
sired, of  no  matter  what  nature,  and  that  will  be  a  little 
light  as  to  future  movements. 
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It  is  beat  to  be  definite  in  year  aim.  Even  if  the  aim 
ia  high,  and  noble  work  ia  to  be  accompliahed,  it  will  be 
best  not  to  **  acatter  fire  "  by  shooting  at  random.  Wait 
until  you  can  see  something  worth  aiming  at ;  then 
gather  ail  your  forces  for  it. 

And  don't  be  discouraged  if  you  don't  bring  down 
something  at  each  effort.  It  took  the  reading  of  thou- 
sands of  books,  the  study  of  years,  and  the  continuous 
effort  of  months  of  hard  work  for  George  Eliot  to  pro- 
duce Daniel  Deronda ;  but  that  book  brought  her  fifty 
thousand  dollars;  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  worth 
some  work,  some  patience,  some  toilsome  drudgery, 
some  persistent  effort.  "If  at  first  you  don't  succeed  " 
don't  sit  down  to  weep  and  to  wail,  nor  give  up  at  the 
first  failure.  E^en  failure  has  its  blessing ;  and  so 
does  good  wholesome  criticism,  altho  the  criticism  may 
come  without  intent  to  help. 

Learn,  if  possible,  to  turn  everything  to  account  and 
in  your  favor,  even  tho  it  is  unjust  award  that  you  get ; 
for,  if  you  utilize  the  unjust  award  in  the  development 
of  courage,  perseverance,  patience,*  or  any  of  the  car- 
dinal virtues,  you  have  been  blessed  in  its  effects  on 
your  life. 


The  Artist  Teacher. 

The  drudgery  side  of  the  teacher's  life  presents  itself 
so  persistently  and  so  forcibly  that  the  beauty  and  the 
gtoriousness  of  the  work  disappear  from  view.  Teach- 
ers need,  and  need  frequently,  the  inspiration  of  such 
words  as  appear  in  School  and  Home  Education  for  Janu- 
ary from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Van  Liew.  The 
true  teacher,  as  the  writer  says,  is  an  artist,  supported 
constantly  by  the  exercise  of  the  deepest  human  sym- 
pathies. Thru  these  sentiments  he  spreads  a  contagion 
of  sympathy,  love,  joy,  justice,  and  human  service. 

Every  revival  of  learning  Professor  Van  Liew  sug- 
gests, become3,  sooner  or  later,  an  historical  registra- 
tion of  a  protest  against  the  pedantry  and  formalism  of 
the  materialistic  teacher.  The  most  natural  impulse 
the  human  heart  can  experience,  when  it  has  become 
thoroly  absorbed  in  interests  and  ideas  which  are  under- 
going revival  or  development,  and  carried  away  with 
their  spirit,  is  to  turn  teacher.  Thus  a  revival  of  the 
art  of  teaching  becomes  a  logical  and  natural  sequence 
of  a  revival  o  ^  learning. 

Teaching  is  most  perfect  when  it  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  nstinctive,  of  the  inspired, — when  it  is 
effected  as  an  a  rather  than  as  a  purely  mechanical 
craft.  It  must  i  i  the  ultimate  ideal  remain  an  art  be- 
cause it  deals  not  with  the  type  as  doe^s  a  purely  me- 
chanical craft  but  with  the  individual  as  such ;  and 
because  the  development  of  the  race  has  emphasized 
variation  among  its  individuals  by  placing  a  premium 
upon  individuality. 

There  is  everywhere,  continues  the  writer,  a  premium 
upon  individual  resources.  Hence  education  is  forced 
to  measure  its  success  by  the  extent  to  which  it  can 
achieve  the  social  fitness  of  the  individual  by  utilizing 
his  peculiarly  individual  traits.  In  the  end,  then,  the 
most  successful  teacher  is  the  one  who  possesses  the 
power  of  almost  infinitely  varied,  unfcrreseen  reactions  ; 
the  possession  of  this  power  ranks  the  teacher  with  the 
artist.  Her  art  finds  its  call  and  its  constantly  shifting 
themes  in  the  infinite  variability  of  childhood. 

This  power  of  varied,  unforeseen  reactions  is  exer- 
cised by  the  teacher  just  as  is  the  same  power  by  the 
artist.  There  is  in  every  artist  a  heightened  power  of 
more  or  less  unconscious  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of 
action  imposed  by  the  tools,  materials,  and  themes  of  his 
art.  The  artist  throws  himself  upon  the  spontaneity  of 
his  powers  in  action,  and  judges  only  in  the  light  of  the 
total  effect.  In  other  words,  be  he  painter,  sculptor, 
musician,  writer,  orator,  or  marksman,  he  is  a  person  of 
vast  mechanism  capable  of  innumerable  adjustments, 
but  subject  to  an  ideal  and  a  free  creative  will.    Such 


also  is  the  teacher.  Her  power  to  inapiroy  to  control, 
guide,  discipline,  all  depend  largely,  if  not  chiefiy  upon 
ker  powers  of  self-expression;  the  success  of  such 
power  is  measured  by  the  promptness  and  fitness  with 
which  she  can  unconsciously  adapt  her  expression  to 
the  conditions  of  her  environment,  while  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  larger  purposes  of  her  efforts  in  view. 
If  she  is  an  artist  teacher  you  will  mark  the  presence 
of  a  power  for  inspiration  in  any  situation  thru  a  sug- 
gestive expression,  side  by  side  with  the  power  to  judge 
of  the  validity  of  her  every  act  in  the  light  of  the  ulti- 
mate good  of  the  child. 

The  highest  function  of  the  teacher,  and  the  one 
which  will  distinguish  her  as  an  artist  in  her  work,  lies 
in  the  ability  to  call  the  child  not  only  to  his  traditional 
heritage  of  knowledge  and  facility,  but  also  to  the  en- 
thusiastic and  consecrated  devotion  of  his  powers  to  the 
best  ends  which  his  age  and  its  civilization  can  be  made 
to  reveal.  The  teacher  who  can  not  do  this  may  become 
at  best  the  faultless  drillmaster,  and  that  in  itself  is  not 
unworthy ;  but  unless  she  can  inspire  in  the  child  the 
will  to  know,  to  be,  and  to  do, — unless  she  can  warm 
his  heart  with  the  sentiments  that  have  fired  his  race, 
his  country  and  his  age, — if  love  and  sympathy  and 
beauty  be  not  daily  motives  in  her  work,  she  will  remain 
but  the  type  of  that  dusty,  cobwebbed,  and  unimpassioned 
automaton  against  whose  occupancy  of  the  teacher's 
ofSce  the  world  has  repeatedly  and  emphatically  regis- 
tered its  protest. 


Academic  Freedom,  and  Donors'  Rights. 

The  right  of  a  donor  or  benefactor  to  force  his  per- 
sonal beliefs  into  the  course  of  instruction  of  a  univer- 
sity; the  privilege  of  a  professor  to  give  free  expression 
to  his  opinions  and  free  rein  to  his  thoughts;  and  the 
essential  difference  between  a  university  and  an  institu- 
tion devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  a  certain  set  of  ideas 
and  facts,  are  the  subjects  treated  in  the  leading  articles 
in  the  Educational  Review  for  January.  '*  Academic 
Freedom,"  by  Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  the  UDiversity  of 
Chicago,  and  "The  Rights  of  Donors,"  by  Judge  Alton 
B.  Parker,  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  present 
the  case  from  opposite  points  of  view,  while  the  editor 
of  the  Review  sums  up  the  arguments  in  a  final  editorial 
word  that  gives  us  to  understand  there  is  no  occasion  to 
fear  greatly  for  the  liberty  and  usefulness  of  our  univer- 
sities, whatever  may  be  said  of  conditions  in  certain 
smaller  schools. 

Profeisor  Dewey's  Views. 

To  begin  with,  Professor  Dewey  calls  attention  to  the 
distinction,  obvious  but  frequently  overlooked,  between 
the  university  proper  and  those  teaching  bodies,  called 
by  whatever  name,  whose  primary  business  is  to  disciple 
rather  than  to  discipline.  The  former  aims  to  discover 
and  to  communicate  truth,  and  to  make  its  recipients 
better  judges  of  truth  and  more  effective  in  applying  it 
to  the  affairs  of  life.  The  latter  have  as  their  aim  the 
perpetuation  of  a  certain  way  .of  looking  at  things 
current  among  a  given  body  of  persons.  It  is  with  the 
university  that  Professor  Dewey  deals  in  his  discussion 
of  what  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  danger  threatening 
its  integrity  and  its  rights. 

In  the  first  place  some  of  the  studies  taught  in  the  uni- 
versity are  in  a  much  more  scientific  condition  than  others. 
Serious  question  regarding  academic  freedom  in  the 
spheres  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry, is  almost  impossible — a  condition  that  has  been 
reached  only  after  great  trial  and  tribulation.  The 
biological  sciences  are  in  a  transition  state.  No  univeiv 
sity  worthy  of  the  name  would  put  any  restriction  upon 
instruction  in  the  theory  of  evolution,  for  example;  and 
yet  many  of  the  smaller  colleges  would  be  shaken  to 
their  foundation  by  anything  that  seemed  like  a  public 
avowal  of  this  theory.    And  there  are  other  sciences. 
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flach  as  aooial  and  psycholofi^cal  discipIineB,  and  some 
phasds  of  lingiuBtie  and  historical  study,  that  are  yet 
remote  from  the  true  scientific  status,  and  looked  upon 
by  the  general  public  as  bold  and  presumptuous  claimants 
for  recognition. 

On  behalf  of  academic  freedom  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  only  way  in  which  the  more  backward  subjects  can 
possibly  reach  anything  like  the  status  of  matnematics 
and  mechanics  is  by  encouraging  the  utmost  freedom  of 
investigation,  and  the  publication,  oral  and  printed,  of 
the  results  of  inquiry.  And  tbe  right  and  duty  of 
academic  freedom  are  made  even  greater  by  the  fact 
that  political  economy,  sociology,  historical  interpreta- 
tion, and  psychology  in  its  various  forms,  deal  face  to 
face  with  the  problems  of  life.  But  where  scientific 
method  is  only  partially  attained,  the  danger  of 
dogmatism  and  partisanship  is  very  great;  and  the 
manner  of  conveying  a  truth  may  cause  an  irritation 
quite  foreign  to  its  own  substance.  One  might  for  ex- 
ample, be  scientifically  convinced  of  the  transitional 
character  of  the  existing  capitalistic  control  of  industries, 
and  yet  so  express  one's  views  as  to  excite  no  prejudices, 
stir  no  passions,  and  raise  no  question  of  academic 
freedom. 

So  the  problem  becomes  to  a  large  extent  a  personal 
matter — a  matter  of  scholarship, j  udgment,and  sympathy. 
The  individual  must  be  loyal  to  tru  h;  but  a  man  may 
pose  as  a  martyr  to  truth  when  in  reality  he  is  a  victim 
of  his  own  lack  of  mental  and  moral  poise. 

The  danger  to  academic  freedom  does  not  lie  in 
dictatorial  interferences  with  free  speech,  by  moneyed 
benefactors  with  special  individual  utterances,  so  much 
as  in  possible  restrictions  of  freedom  of  work.  Thi3  is 
not  a  matter  which  lends  itself  to  sensational  newspaper 
articles ;  it  is  an  intangible,  undefinable  affair ;  some- 
thing which  is  in  the  atmosphere.  It  behooves  the  com- 
munity of  university  men  to  be  watchful  on  this  side. 
The  man  with  money  will  hardly  dare  to  interfere  directly 
with  freedom  of  inquiry,  even  if  he  wish  to,  but  none  the 
less  the  financial  factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  modem 
university  is  growing  in  importance,  and  veiy  serious 
problems  arise  in  adjusting  this  factor  to  strict  educa- 
tional ideals. 

The  danger  lies  in  making  money  adequate  as  a  means, 
and  yet  keeping  it  in  its  place.  The  pressure  to  get  the 
means  is  tending  to  make  it  the  end  ;  and  this  is 
academic  materialism — the  worst  foe  of  freedom  of 
work  in  its  widest  sense.  So  it  comes  about  that  the 
great  event  in  the  history  of  an  institution  is  now  likely 
to  be  a  big  gift,  rather  than  a  new  investigation  or  the 
development  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  teacher.  Many 
an  individual  who  would  pursue  his  straight  course  un- 
hindered by  thought  of  personal  harm  to  himself  is 
deflected  because  of  fear  of  injury  to  the  institution  to 
which  he  belongs;  personality  counts  for  less  and  less; 
and  the  side-tracking  of  personal  energy  into  the  routine 
of  academic  machinery  b^^comes  a  serious  problem. 

Conditions  have  changed  in  the  later  years;  and  the 
old  faculty,  a  genuine  republic  of  letters,  is  likely  to 
become  an  oligarchy.  This  reacts  in  countless  ways  upon 
freedom  of  work.  But  there  are  forces  working  in  the 
other  direction;  and  two  especially,  the  need  of  the  com- 
munity for  guidance,  and  the  sense  of  membership  in  the 
wider  university  to  which  every  inquirer  belongs,  will 
triumph  over  all  dangers  attacking  academic  freedom. 

According  to  Judge  Parker. 
So  much  for  Professor  Dewey.  Judge  Parker's  opin- 
ions are  of  another  color.  He  grants  the  right  of  the 
independent  teacher  to  impart  to  the  pupils  in  his  own 
echool  such  doctrines  as  he  may  choose;  but  he  directly 
and  explicitly  denies  this  liberty  to  instructors  in  insti- 
tutions supported  by  publio  moneys  or  individual  gifts. 
As  for  the  founders  of  and  donors  to,  institutions  of 
leaminiTf  he  is  in  favor  of  their  having  complete  freedom 
to  insist  upon  it  that  tbe  doctrines  they  believe  to  be 
tme^  aod  for  the  propagation  of  which  they  have  express- 
ly founded  the  institution  or  endowed  the  chairs,  shall 


be  taught  in  the  institutions.  When  a  professor  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  faculty  under  an  agreement  for 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  term  of  years,  he  does  so  with  a 
clear  conception  of  what  he  is  to  teach,  and  presumably 
with  a  desire,  or  personal  preference,  to  propagate  the 
doctrines  held  by  his  employers. 

Under  such  circumstances.  Judge  Parker  assumes,  no 
one  will  deny  the  right  and  the  propriety  of  the  found- 
ers or  the  donors  requiring  that  the  professors  shall 
consistently  teach  the  chosen  doctrines,  or,  in  case  a 
professor  should  at  any  time  during  the  term  of  his  en- 
gagement, owing  to  his  having  received  new  light,  re- 
fuse to  carry  out  his  agreement  and  depart  from  his  in- 
structions, the  right  and  propriety  of  their  insisting 
upon  the  governing  board  demanding  the  professor's 
resignation  is  conceded. 

Judge  Parker  is  surprised  that  most  of  the  university 
professors  who  have  expressed  themselves  on  this  sub- 
ject hold  to  their  right  to  absolute  freedom  of  expres- 
sion in  the  class-room.  He  favors  the  golden  mean,  he 
says.  Outside  the  class-room  the  professor  should  en- 
joy that  absolute  freedom  of  expression  thru  the  various 
publications  and  upon  the  platform  which  manly  men  in 
every  walk  in  life  insist  upon  and  which  harmonizes  so 
perfectly  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  Before  the 
class  he  should  be  permitted  the  utmost  liberty  in  ex- 
pressing his  opinions  upon  all  matters  that  come  within 
the  province  that  a  university  can  legitimately  occupy — 
all  that  has  been  taught,  and  all  that  has  been  done,  and 
has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  is  accepted  by  those  who 
represent  the  highest  cultivation  of  our  present  civiliza- 
tion. But  with  the  indoetrination  in  the  minds  of  stu- 
dents of  such  social,  political,  economical,  or  religious 
ideals  as  tend  to  subvert  th«9  purpose  of  the  founders  or 
directors  of  the  chair  he  occupies,  or  which  can  have 
reference  only  to  a  more  or  less  distant,  revolutionary 
future,  the  professor  and  university  should  have  nothing 

to  do. 

Dr.  Butler's  Comments. 

The  editor  of  the  Review^  commenting  upon  Judge 
Parker's  article,  says  that  no  institution  can  be  a  univer- 
sity in  which  a  benefactor  has  the  right  to  insist  that 
the  doctrines — economic,  philosophic,  biologic,  or  others 
-r-which  are  believed  by  him  to  be  true  shall  be  taught. 
Such  institutions  may,  do,  and  perhaps  should,  exist; 
but  they  are  not  universities,  and  by  assuming  the  name 
do  not  become  so.  A  university  alters  its  standards  of 
truth  in  the  various  domains  of  knowledge  with  the  dis- 
covery of  new  facts.  The  benefactor  of  a  university 
should  realize  this,  and  it  should  in  fairness  be  pointed 
out  to  him  when  his  gift  is  made. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  these  modern  days 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  so  called  Lehrfreiheit  are  hope- 
lessly confused  with  insoluble  personal  equations.  The 
poor  benefactor  or  donor  is  dragged  into  the  matter 
against  his  will  for  purely  controversial  purposes.  When 
a  legislature  or  a  synod,  or  other  ecclesiastical  body,  in-  - 
terferes  with  freedom  of  teaching,  then  there  is  genuine 
abuse;  but  somewhat  prolorged  search  would  be  needed 
to  find  a  real  case  of  infringement  on  a  teacher's  liberty 
by  a  benefactor,  when  the  teacher  was  bearing  himself 
in  all  respects  like  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 


Education  in  a  Democracy. 

The  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  by  a  democracy 
in  public  education  is  to  be  measured  by  the  standard 
of  intelligent  manhood  it  sets  for  its  citizens,  says  Prof. 
Henry  Van  Dyke  in  an  article  on  ''Ruling  Classes  in  a 
Democracy,"  in  a  recent  numler  of  the  Outlook. 

If  our  naval  and  military  expenses  ever  surpass  or 
even  equal  our  educational  expenses,  he  continues,  we 
shall  be  on  the  wrong  track.  We  want  the  common 
school  more  generously  supported  and  more  intelligently 
directed,  so  that  the  power  to  read  and  think  shall  be- 
come the  property  of  all,  and  so  that  the  principles  of 
morality,  which  must  be  based  on  religion,  shall  be 
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taught  to  every  American  child.  We  want  the  door 
between  the  common  school  and  the  university  wide 
open,  80  that  the  path  which  leads  upward  from  the 
little  red  school-house  to  the  highest  temple  of  learning 
■hall  be  free,  and  the  path  that  leads  downward  from 
academic  halls  to  the  lowliest  dwelling  and  workshop  of 
instruction  shall  be  honorable. 

We  want  a  community  of  interest  and  a  co-operation 
of  forces  between  the  public-school  teacher  and  the  col- 
lege faculty.  We  want  academic  freedom,  so  that  the 
institutions  of  learning  may  be  free  from  all  suspicion 
of  secret  control  by  the  money-bag  or  the  machine.  We 
want  democratic  universities,  where  a  man  is  honored 
only  for  what  he  is  and  what  he  knows.  We  want 
American  education,  so  that  every  citizen  shall  not  only 
believe  in  democracy,  but  know  what  it  means,  what  it 
costs,  and  what  it  is  worth. 


President  Harper  on  Co- Education. 

President  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
surprised  many  persona  connected  with  that  institution 
by  his  recent  utterances  on  the  subject  of  co-education. 
President  Harper's  view  seems  to  be  something  like 
this:  Co-education  is  a  good  thing,  yes;  and  then 
again  it  isn't.  He  began  his  remarks  on  this  theme 
with  elaborate  praise  of  co-education,  and  concluded 
with  a  subtle  attack  upon  it  which  left  his  hearers 
somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  purport  of  his  words. 
Perhaps  the  next  time  President  Harper,  having  set  his 
people  to  thinking,  will  speak  straight  out  and  tell  tlsem 
what  he  means. 

^  President  Harper's  significant  remarks  on  co-educa- 
tion were  as  follows : 

**  The  problems  which  are  connected  with  the  life  of 
women  in  a  university  located  in  a  great  city  are  numer- 
ous and  complicated.  The  experience  of  our  nearly  ten 
years  of  work  has  furnished  an  important  contribution 
toward  the  testimony  in  favor  of  co-education.  Not  a 
few  members  of  our  faculties,  unfamiliar  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  co-education,  came  to  the  university  preju- 
diced against  it.  A  large  majority  of  these  have  be- 
come ardent  advocates  of  the  co-educational  policy.  An 
extended  statement  might  be  made  of  the  arguments 
and  considerations  drawn  from  our  own  experience, 
which  speak  unmistakably  in  favor  of  the  successful 
working  of  the  system.  That  co-education  is  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  higher  education,  not  only  in  the  West, 
but  also,  within  a  few  years,  in  Eastern  sections,  no 
one  can  doubt,  and  there  are  few  to-day  who,  with  an 
actual  knowledge  of  the  facts,  would  have  it  otherwise. 
It  is  the  simple  and  natural  method  of  conducting  edu- 
cational work,  and  the  benefits  are  equally  great  to  men 
and  women. 

''But  it  should  be  remembered  that  no  apparent 
progress  has  been  made  during  twenty  years  in  adjust- 
ing the  application  of  the  general  principles  of  co-edu- 
cation in  special  situations.  It  may  also  be  said  that  no 
very  definite  forward  steps  have  been  taken  in  securing 
a  development  of  the  principles  and  practice  in  co-ed u- 
catian  along  higher  lines.  As  a  strong  believer  in  co- 
education, convinced  by  an  experience,  which  has  in- 
cluded work  in  connection  with  typical  institutions  of 
three  kinds — those  open  only  to  men,  those  open  only 
to  women,  and  those  open  to  both  men  and  women — 
I  am  confident  that  in  the  future  important  progress  is 
to  be  made  in  this  department  of  educational  thought 
and  practice.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
full  significance  of  co-education  has  yet  been  appreciat- 
ed, or  that  its  most  complete  form  has  yet  been  at- 
tained. 

''  The  direction  in  which  such  forward  steps  may  lead 
us  cannot,  of  course,  be  accurately  predicted;  but  they 
will  certainly  include  (1)  a  closer  definition  of  the  term 
itself;  (2)  a  larger  elective  privilege  on  the  part  of  the 
women  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  shall  or  shall  not 
mingle  with  men;  (3)  a  similar  larger  election  on  the 


part  of  men;  (4)  a  larger  possibility  for  the  cultivation 
of  what  has  properly  been  termed  the  feeling  of  corpor- 
ate existence  in  the  institution  concerned  on  the  part  of 
both  men  and  women;  (5)  a  larger  opportunity  for  cul- 
tivating the  life  which  is  peculiarly  woman's  life,  and^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  life  which  is  peculiarly  man'a 
life. 

*'  Certain  limitations  have  already  clearly  fixed  them- 
selves. It  is  not  deemed  proper  that  men  and  women 
should  take  physical  exercise  together  in  the  gymnasium.. 
It  has  never  been  proposed  that  they  should  occupy  the 
same  halls  or  dormitories.  It  is  possible  that  experience 
will  call  attention  to  other  limitations.  It  is  enough^ 
perhaps,  to  say  that  while  co-education  is  unquestion- 
ably to  be  recognized  as  a  permanent  element  in  Ameri- 
can higher  education,  its  exact  nature  and  the  limita- 
tions which  attend  it  will,  for  a  long  time,  furnish  ex- 
cellent subjects  for  consideration  and  experiment.  It 
is  important  that  our  own  university,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  city,  drawing  its  students  from  almost 
every  state,  enrolling  almost  as  many  women  as  men,, 
should  be  one  of  the  institutions  which  shall  undertake 
to  make  contribution  to  the  present  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience on  the  subject  of  co-education." 


Too  Much  Parent. 

The  AUarUie  MonUily  Contributors'  Club  usually  ha» 
something  good  for  refreshment  to  the  soul  weary  of 
the  common-place  and  hackneyed  material  to  be  found 
in  the. ''general  run"  of  magazine  literature.  This, 
month  it  is  a  delightful  attack  on  our  present  methods 
educational,  under tlie  heading  "too  much  parent." 

In  these  days  of  strenuous  parentage,  says  the  con- 
tributor, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  mildly  that  there 
may  be,  in  the  constitution  of  a  family,  such  a  thing  aa 
too  much  parent.  Time  was  when  being  a  parent  was 
incidental  to  other  business  in  life.  Our  grandfathers 
brought  up  children  a  dozen  at  a  time,  with  a  carelese 
familiarity  that  takes  away  the  modern  breath.  Each 
of  the  dozen  was  disciplined  and  duly  chastened.  They 
were  whipped  when  they  told  lies,  and  occasionally 
when  they  did  not.  They  learned  to  read  at  four  ;  were 
put  to  work  at  five,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  de- 
veloped, in  due  time,  the  stuff  that  men  are  made  of. 
There  was  never  any  particular  fuss  about  it.  The 
larger  the  family,  the  more  whippings  it  took.  But 
there  were  always  enough  to  go  around,  and  no  one  the 
worse  for  it.  The  advertisement,  '*Boy  missing.  Run 
away  from  home,"  was  not  an  uncommon  feature  of 
the  weekly  newspaper.  But  of  the  remnant  who  had 
the  courage  to  stay  at  home  and  grow  up,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  made  admirable  citizens.  They  bad  the  rare 
privilege  of  passing  their  childhood  and  youth  in  the 
presence  of  men  and  women  who  had  other  and  more 
important  business  in  life  than  that  of  being  parent  to 
offspring.  They  grew  up  with  a  chastened  sense  of 
their  own  unimportance  in  the  scheme  of  being,  and  a 
philosophic  expectation  of  taking  the  hard  knocks  of 
life  as  they  came. 

We  have  changed  all  that.  We  have  listened  to  the 
voice  of  Proebel,  '*  Let  us  play  with  our  children  ; "  and 
to  the  educational  moralist,  ''  A  father  should  be  hi» 
boy's  best  friend  " ;  and  to  our  most  famous  and  most 
unpractical  poet,  '*The  child  is  father  to  the  man"  ;  and 
the  whole  business  of  child  raising  is  turned  other  end 
to.  We  no  longer  raise  them  by  the  dozen.  One  or 
two  at  a  time  is  as  much  as  we  dare  venture,  and  very 
cautiously  at  that.  We  study  the  development  and  take 
notes  on  the  bumps,  phrenological ;  the  other  kind  the 
modem  child  is  never  allowed  to  have.  We  agonize 
over  our  relation  to  his  moral  growth,  and  drop  tenta- 
tive, trembling  seeds  into  the  ground  of  his  being,  and 
exchange  specimens  if  anything  comes  of  it. 

The  result,  as  a  whole,  is  not,  it  must  be  admitted,, 
altogether  unpleasing.  There  is  something  about  the 
well-bom,  well-bred,  wholesome  child   of  to-day  that 
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makes  glad  the  eye  and  the  heart.  But  the  poor  parent ! 
We  protest  that  he  has  never  had  a  chance  in  life.  Ten 
to  one  his  own  parents  belonged  to  the  old  school,  and 
disciplined  him  within  an  inch  of  life.  And  now  his 
children  belong  to  the  new.  He  is  ground  between  the 
apper  and  th^  nether  stone.  Only  in  scattered,  precious 
moments  does  he  dare  to  call  himself  his  own.  Late  in 
the  evening,  perhaps,  when  the  all- important  child  has 
been  adequately  played  with  and  encouraged  and  de- 
veloped and  put  to  bed  on  his  hygienic  pillow,  there 
^omes  a  moment  when  the  exhausted  parent  may  sit 
4own  before  the  fire  and  draw  a  comfortable,  grown-up 
breath,  and  gather  strength  and  wisdom  for  the  morrow. 


High  Schools  and  Popular  Demand. 

Of  the  popularity  of  •  the  public  high  school,  at  least 
IK)  far  as  his  own  state  is  concerned,  Supt.  George  E. 
Gay,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  is  quite  convinced.  In  a  brief 
'discussion  in  answer  to  the  question,  '*Do  High 
Schools  Fill  the  Popular  Demand?"  in  the  World 
Review  for  Jan.  5,  he  says  that  there  is  no  public  insti- 
tution for  which  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  common- 
wealth seem  so  willing  to  tax  themselves  as  for  high 
echools.  Teachers  to  teach,  janitors  to  sweep,  appar- 
atus to  illustrate,  furniture  to  whittle,  a  steam  engine 
and  fan  in  the  basement  to  furnish  breath,  free  trans- 
portation and  a  lunch  counter — what  more  could  a 
generous  public  provide?  The  largest  and  best  private 
school  in  Boston  has  gone  out  of  business,  and  the 
country  academy  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  land. 

Woe  to  the  politician  who  attacks  the  high  school, 
Mr.  Gay  exclaims.  Woe  to  the  members  of  the  city 
government  who  refuse  to  vote  liberal  appropriations 
for  it !.  Woe  to  all  who  oppose  the  new  building  which 
the  school  committee  has  planned  for  it !  Wee  and 
oblivion  to  the  politician  who  tries  to  ride  into  power  on 
a  wave  of  economy  in  high  school  expenses  ! 

The  Work  Point  of  View. 
A  vast  and  varied  work  the  high  school  attempts, 
Mr.  Gay  continues.  It  is  a  college  preparatory  school, 
a  commercial  school,  a  normal  preparatory  school,  and 
last  but  not  least  a  finishing  school  for  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  where  in  short  and  easy  lessons  pupils  are 
trained  ifi  body  and  soul  and  mind  for  polite  society, 
given  the  five  declensions,  fifty  sentences  in  French,  a 
half  dozen  best  German  gutterals,  a  shock  from  a  gal- 
vanic battery,  a  charcoal  sketch,  the  atomic  theory,  an 
opportunity  to  help  the  ball  teams  out  of  debt,  a  pair 
ef  white  slippers,  and  a  diploma.  We  might  stop,  the 
writer  continues,  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  high 
schools  are  attempting  to  do  too  much,  whether  half 
courses  are  wise,  whether  those  who  contend  for  one 
course  or  at  most  for  two  courses,  are  not  wise  in  their 
contention,  but  at  any  rate  the  present  broad  work  is 
with  us  and  will  remain  with  us  until  a  new  generation 
of  educational  prophets  shall  arrive. 

College  Preparation. 

How  well  is  the  high  school  doing  its  work  in  its 
eeveral  departments?  How  well  does  it  prepare  for 
college?  asks  Mr.  Gay.  The  large,  well  equipped,  and 
well  manned  high  schools  are  among  the  best  prepara- 
tory schools  in  the  country.  In  smaller  schools  the 
work  in  this  department  is  generally  well  done,  some- 
times, it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the  serious  injury  of  other 
departments.  In  some  communities  the  number  of 
people  sent  to  college  and  the  character  of  their  exam- 
inations determine  the  standing  of  the  school  in  local 
estimations,  the  appropriations  depending  indirectly 
upon  the  record  of  graduates  in  college  entrance  exam^ 
inations.  On  the  whole  the  high  schools  are  doing 
their  college  preparatory  work  well  and  with  ever  in- 
creasing efficiency.  The  greatest  bar  to  progress  in 
this  department,  a  bar  that  is  a  disgrace  to  our  intelli- 
gence and  a  sin  that  cries  to  heaven,  is  the  various 
^entrance  requirements  made  by  the  different  colleges. 


Buihieis  Courses. 
Our  business  courses  are  not,  as  a  rule,  satisfactory. 
Here,  again,  we  are  met  by  a  condition  and  not  a  theory. 
The  commercial  school  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  private 
school  that  has  prospered  in  Massachusetts,  at  any  rate 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  These  schools  exist 
because  there  is  a  demand  that  the  studies  of  the 
grammar  schools,  penmanship,  spelling,  correspondeace, 
and  computation,  shall  be  carried  further  than  they  are 
now  carried.  This  gives  us  the  clew  which  we  aria  to 
follow.  Pupils  learn  in  the  grammar  schools  to  write 
slowly  and  laboriously,  let  those  who  wish  learn  in  the 
high  school  to  write  freely  and  rapidly  with  the  pen  and 
with  the  typewriter ;  they  learn  to  spell,  let  them  go  on 
learning  new  words  that  must  be  used  in  businoFS  life  ; 
they  learn  to  express  their  thoughts  in  writing,  let  them 
go  on  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  ;  they  learn  to 
compute,  let  them  learn  accuracy  and  rapidity  by  long 
and  severe  practice. 

Aid  In  Choice  of  a  Career. 

Regarding  the  work  which  the  high  schools  do  for  the 
boy  who  has  not  yet  decided  upon  his  career  in  life,  who 
may  go  to  a  trade,  may  work  in  a  store,  may  go  to  the 
shop  or  pail  factory,  may  become  a  corner  loafer ;  and 
for  the  girl  who  is  to  help  her  mothtr, — in  the  kitchen, 
in  the  parlor,  in  society,  in  the  church,— who  is  to  crimp 
her  hair  and  wash  ribbons  and  laces,  and  turn  skirts, 
and  nurse  the  younger  children,  and  sell  tickets,  and 
tend  tables,  and  read  novels, — and  wait,  wait  for  the 
man  and  the  ring  that  so  frequently  fill  her  dreams, 
what  and  how  well  are  we  doing  for  these?  Any  truth- 
ful reply  will  assert  that  for  some  of  them  we  are  doing 
the  best  things  possible,  and  for  some  of  them  we  are 
doing  nothing.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  such  a  variety  of  conditions,  tastes,  and  powers  in  the 
pupils.  Every  one  needs  special  care,  and  we  can  give 
but  little  individual  attention.  The  boy  on  the  street 
comer  with  his  cap  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  a 
cigarette  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  who  spits  upon  the 
sidewalk  and  leers  at  women,  is  a  sight  to  make  angels 
weep ;  the  girl  with  hair  arranged  in  poor  imitation  of 
the  poster  that  stares  at  her  from  the  billboard,  with 
garments  that  display  pips  for  buttons,  with  dirty  nails 
and  unbrushed  teeth,  is  about  as  bad.  These  are  at  one 
end  of  this  line.  At  the  other  are  many  of  our  choicest 
spirits,  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  hold  high  positions  in 
church,  and  state,  and  society,  and  whose  influence  and 
usefulness  will  depend  largely  upon  the  benefits  which 
they  will  receive  in  the  schools. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Gay  says  to  the  high  schools,  count 
your  chief  success  not  by  the  number  of  credits  in  col- 
lege examinations,  not  by  the  knowledge  which  you  im- 
part, but  by  the  inspiration  which  you  give. 


Developmental  Nature  Study. 

Some  time  since  the  Boston  Tranteript  published  an 
article  by  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts board  of  education,  in  which  the  writer  speaks 
of  nature  study  in  the  elementary  schools.  Mr.  Hill 
believes  that  the  child's  interest  in  nature  may  be  em- 
ployed to  put  him  on  the  trail  of  her  wondrous  thoughts 
in  "  non- bookish,  personal,  active,  natural,  out-door 
ways." 

The  great  thoughts  of  nature  or  at  least  the  germs 
of  them,  the  writer  says,  little  children  may  graep.  If 
children  are  in  the  country,  they  may  come,  for  instance, 
to  know  the  white  pine.  With  hints  from  the  teacher, 
— who  needs,  therefore,  generous  scholarebip  as  well  as 
a  knowledge  of  child  nature— they  may  look  for  baby 
pines  in  the  pine  forest  shade  and  find  none  ;  look  again 
for  them  in  sunny  openings  or  on  sunny  borders  and 
find  them  everywhere ;  see  tall  pines  in  the  mass  and 
short  ones  in  the  open ;  dead  limbs  of  the  pine  in  the 
gloom  and  living  limbs  in  the  light ;  and  in  time  the 
thought  comes  to  them  that  sunshine  means  life  and  its 
absence  death  for  the  beautiful  pine. 
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Then  oome  interestiBg  things  by  troops.  Are  there 
^ny  yoang  trees  starting  in  the  forest  shade?  Go  there 
and  find  out.  There  is  health  in  the  going  as  well  as  an 
object  to  be  gained.  Bring  samples  to  the  school  and 
learn  what  they  are.  And  so  it  becomes  clear  that 
some  trees  will  grow  in  the  forest  shade  even  if  the 
pine  does  not.  Now  suppose  the  pines  of  a  forest  are 
all  cut  down.  What  trees  will  take  their  places?  Work 
of  this  sort  cannot  be  carried  far  before  the  germ  of  a 
great  thought— the  basis  of  much  in  the  science  of  for- 
estry— sprouts  in  the  child*s  mind  and  spreads  its  living 
branches  there.  This  germ  well  under  way  start  an- 
other. Thus  nature  expands  for  the  child  and  the  child 
grows  in  her  presence ;  they  become  friends.  It  is  a 
companionship  that  favors  academic  acquisition,  indeed, 
but  its  delights  hinge  more  on  the  method  and  the  qual- 
ity of  that  acquisition  than  on  its  quantity. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  according  to  Mr.  Hill,  to 
make  clear  the  wide  difference  between  making  nature 
study  minister  to  the  child  and  subordinating,  if  not 
sacrificing,  the  child  to  nature  study;  between  the 
development  use  of  nature's  wealth  and  the  mere  informa- 
tion use  of  it.  The  true  relief  is  found  in  a  better 
grasp  of  the  development  ideal  by  teachers  and  the 
school  authorities  ;  in  a  wider  scholarship  and  culture 
for  teachers ;  in  schemes'  of  study  that  involve,  for 
pupils,  4e88  of  quantity  and  more  of  activity,  concentra- 
tion, drill,  and  reflection,  less  of  isolated  and  unrelated 
facts  and  more  of  the  sort  of  work  that  unlocks  under^ 
lying  principles,  less  of  teachers'  talking  and  more  of 
pupUs'  working.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  our  better 
schools  are  now  working,  and  the  entire  system  is  feel- 
ing the  gracious  uplift. 


Reaction  of  Hand  Work  on  the  Mind. 

What  happens  to  the  person  who  performs  intelli- 
gently any  act  of  manual  skill  is  a  simple  matter  summed 
up  in  the  words  harmless  occupation,  technical  skill, 
knowledge  of  material,  movements  of  tools,  general 
ideas  and  ideals,  habits,  powers,  and  interests.  Nothing 
more  wonderful  happens  to  him  than  when  he  speaks  or 
writes  or  reads  or  plays.  This  is  the  dispassionate  view 
of  manual  training  given  by  an  article  in  the  Teachers 
OoUege  Record^  and  reprinted  in  Intelligence^  on  '^The 
Reaction  of  Hand  Work  on  the  Mind." 

When  a  boy  drives  a  nail  or  bends  a  bit  of  iron  to 
right  angle,  the  writer  says  he  has  certain  feelings  of 
the  situation  involved — he  acquires  knowledge  in  pjgr- 
chologically  the  same  way  as  the  observer  of  animals  or 
the  experimenter  in  a  chemical  laboratory.  Thechief  dif- 
ference is  that  while  the  student  of  biology  or  chemistry, 
may,  and  the  student  of  history  or  literature  often  does, 
satisfy  his  teachers  with  only  vague  and  verbal  acquain- 
tance with  the  facts,  the  hand  worker  cannot  satisfy  his 
instructors  without  having  acquired  real,  living  feelings 
of  things  which  are  operative  in  directing  his  move- 
ments aright.    He  is  more  likely  to  gain  real  knowledge. 

On  the  other  hand  the  knowledge  gained  by  hand 
work  is  likely  to  be  too  narrow  and  trivial.  The  hard- 
ness of  woods  or  metals,  the  capacities' of  tools,  the  feel- 
ings of  one's  fingers  indrawing— these  are  not  the  sort  of 
facts  whose  possession  gives  insight  into  men  and  things. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  habit,  say 
of  perseverance,  in  particular  sorts  of  tasks,  which  does 
accrue  as  a  result  of  hand  work,  with  the  habit  in  gen- 
eral, which  neither  manual  training  nor  any  other  school 
study  does  much  to  advance.  We  do  not  reform  the 
mental  constitution  and  moral  habits  of  children  by 
courses  in  hand  work  or  in  anything  else,  and  it  is  time 
to  stop  making  believe  that  we  do.  The  habits  acquired 
do  not  extend  far  beyond  the  particular  sorts  of  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  formed. 

To  say  that  in  manual  work  there  is  any  mysterious 
transformation  of  personality  due  to  the  connected 
training  of  body  and  mind,  movements  and  thought, 
would  be  mere  rhetoric,  not  science. 


Drawing,  modeling,  etc.,  as  a  means  of  expression  of 
the  ideas  and  feelings  acquired  in  other  courses  are  not 
panaceas  but  specific  drugs,  to  be  used  only  under  certatn 
conditions.  If  we  find  that,  after  all,  hand  work  is  in 
line  with  all  mental  life,  and  has  no  mysterious  private 
brand  of  excellencies,  it  should  strengthen  our  confi- 
dence in  its  fitness  as  a  school  subject.  Hand  work  does 
as  much  as  the  other  school  subjects  for  general  mental 
development,  and  needs  no  eccentric  hypotheses  or  ex- 
travagant claims. 


A  Rural  School. 

Under  the  heading,  ''  A  Rural  School,"  Martha  Van 
Rensselaer  writes  in  the  Ckautauquan  for  January  the 
story  ef  the  transformation  wrought  by  a  zealous  and 
capable  young  woman  in  a  country  school-house  and  in 
the  school  district  itself.  In  narrative  form  the  writer 
sets  down  suggestively  many  of  the  methods  and  devices 
by  which  a  school-room  may  be  made  attractive,  even 
under  the  most  discouraging  conditions,  as  well  as  how 
school  work  may  be  given  fascination  for  teacher  and 
pupil  alike. 

In  the  instance  related  no  adequate  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher. 

The  district  had  a  small  valuation,  and  that  year  the 
farmers  had  very  little  money  with  which  to  pay  school 
or  any  other  taxes.  The  trustee  wrote  to  the  commis- 
sioner to  ask  that  a  young  woman  of  the  district  who  had 
failed  in  her  examination  be  given  a  temporary  certificate 
in  order  that  she  might  be  employed  at  a  salary  much 
less  than  would  be  commanded  by  a  qualified  school- 
mistress. But  certain  mothers  of  the  district  heard  of 
the  letter,  and  they  protested  to  such  good  purpose  that 
the  trustee  sent  for  a  woman  competent  to  teach  all  the 
branches  of  rural  school  instruction. 

When  Sarah  Strong,  as  the  writer  calls  her,  reached 
the  school-house  she  found  nothing  inspiring  in  the 
building  or  its  surroundings.  Weatherbeaten,  dirty,  and  ' 
forlorn  on  its  little  plot  of  untilled  soil  where  a  few 
sickly  maples  struggled  hopelessly  in  the  weeds  and 
wind,  the  house  appeared  to  have  been  built  in  some 
day  of  impulsive  ambition  and  then  to  have  been  left 
to  the  mercies  of  time,  storm,  and  accident.  But  this  girl 
had  a  brave  heart;  and  so,  after  swallowing  the  large 
lumps  that  would  rise  in  her  throat,  she  set  to  work  to 
make  the  place  pleasant  for  herself  and  the  thirty  sturdy 
youngsters  in  her  charge. 

To  interest  the  women  of  the  district  was,  it  seemed 
to  her,  the  first  step  in  the  campaign;  and  so  tactfully 
did  she  present  herself  to  them,  that  one  Saturday  early 
in  the  term  found  nearly  every  mother  present  at  a  little 
gathering  in  the  school-house.  Miss  Strong  made  tea, 
and  served  wafers  with  as  much  style  as  at  a  reception 
in  town;  and,  saying  nothing  about  the  improvements 
needed  in  the  building,  she  talked  with  the  women  about 
their  families,  their  work,  and  their  ambitions.  But  the 
wind  blew  thru  the  cracks  in  the  walls,  and  the  sun 
blazed  thru  the  uncurtained  windows;  and  the  teacher 
noticed  with  a  kind  of  satisfaction  that  her  guests  were 
uncomfortable. 

Indeed  it  was  not  long  before  they  themselves  began 
to  speak  of  the  cheerless  appearance  of  the  room;  and 
soon  there  was  an  understanding  among  them  that  re- 
sulted in  a  meeting  of  a  different  character  from  this, 
on  the  following  Saturday.  Hot  water  and  soap  sup- 
planted the  tea  on  the  school-house  stove.  Floor,  ceil- 
ing, walls,  windows,  and  desks  were  scrubbed;  new  paper 
was  pasted  on  the  walls;  the  stove  was  blacked;  shades 
of  brown  manila  paper,  cheap  but  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pose, were  hung  over  the  windows.  A  comer  of  the 
room  was  curtained  off  and  supplied  with  a  wash  basin, 
soap  and  water,  and  the  women  agreed  to  maintain  a 
supply  of  towels.  The  water  pail  was  provided  with' a 
cover  to  keep  out  the  dust,  as  school-room  dust  is  often 
fertile  in  disease  germs;  and  every  child  was  provided 
with  an  individual  drinking  cup.    Tired  but  happy,  the 
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women  went  to  their  homes  to  tell  how  much  they  liked 
the  new  teacher. 

The  next  week  saw  more  changes  still,  and  the  school- 
house  presently  became .  almost  the  pleasantest  place  in 
the  district.  Many  inexpensive  pictures,  copies  of 
masterpieces,  were  placed  on  the  walls,  and  the  teacher 
explained  to  her  pupils  their  significance.  So  with  the 
wild  flowers,  which  now  took  on  new  meaning  for  those 
children  who  had  seen  them  all  their  lives  without  know- 
ing them;  under  her  artistic  handling  they  lent  their 
color  and  fragrance  to  the  once  sordid  but  now  enticing 
school-room. 

More:  The  enterprising  teacher  brought  nature- 
study  leaflets  into  the  school,  and  soon  had  the  children 
in  correspondence  with  "  Uncle  John  "  of  the  Cornell 
Nature  Study  department.  The  Y(mth*i  Companion's 
historical  pictures  came  next,  and— well,  when  one 
morning  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Grange  in  the  school 
house,  the  farmers  looked  about  them  in  amazement, 
snd  saw  that  it  was  their  turn  now.  The  very  next  day 
teams  and  men  were  at  work  on  that  neglected  school- 
yard, which  they  drained  and  graded;  a  gravel  walk  was 
laid;  the  fence  was  repaired;  the  flag  pole  was  put  in 
order;  and  hitching  posts  were  set  up.  On  arbor  day 
trees  and  shrubbery  were  planted,  the  children  them- 
selves having  a  hand  in  this,  that  they  might  feel  a  pro- 
prietorship in  these  ornaments. 

Thus  Sarah  Strong  won  the  hearts  and  stimulated  th^ 
ambitions  not  only  of  her  pupils,  but  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers.  She  was  happy  in  her  work,  and  her  frienda 
in  town  marveled  when  she  declined  an  offer  of  a  better 
position  and  chose  to  stay  another  year  in  thefleld  where 
chance  had  placed  her.  She  saw  that  properly  to  con- 
duct a  model  rural  school,  where  the  ideal  and  the  real,, 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  the  artistic  and  the 
commonplace,  must  daily  be  blended  with  rare  sense  and 
discretion ;  where  she  must  depend  upon  herself,  having 
no  principal  to  appeal  to,  and  no  co-worker  to  confide  in; 
where  resources  were  meager  and  facilities  few — that  to 
succeed  here  was  undertaking  enough  for  her,  and  per- 
haps for  any  one  ~a  work  that  in  itself  was  a  reward  for 
any  sacrifice  it  may  have  required. 

The  writer  of  this  article  explains  that  her  purpose 
was  not  to  tell  how  Sarah  Strong  conducted  her  classes, 
but  how  she  started  influences  and  awakened  impulses 
that  depend  not  upon  text-books,  but  upon  the  enthus- 
iasm, the  sincerity,  and  the  intuition  of  the  teacher  her- 
self. 


Whipping  as  a  Means  of  Discipline. 

The  school  authorities  of  Waukegan,  111.,  having  lately 
gone  back  to  the  old-fashioned  method  of  instilling  obe- 
dience into  a  boy  with  a  whip,  the  World  Review  in 
its  December  number  takes  this  as  a  text  for  a  discus- 
sion of  *^  Whipping  as  a  Means  of  Discipline."  Most 
boards  of  education  have  legislated  corporal  punishment 
out  of  the  schools,  but  there  are,  nevertheless,  advo- 
cates of  the  time-honored  custom  in  sufficient  number 
to  keep  the  issue  open  for  debate. 

It  is  probable,  says  the  Review,  that  those  who  coun- 
sel teachers  to  secure  co-operation  of  their  pupils  thru 
some  ether  method  than  the  use  of  the  cane  or  the  rod, 
have  the  best  of  the  argument  on  their  side.  As  long 
ago  as  Quintilian's  time,  it  was  said  that  the  free  child 
ought  never  to  be  struck,  that  it  debased  him,  that  only 
slaves  should  be  whipped.  And  many  a  man  whose 
opinions  the  world  has  valued  very  highly  has  declared 
that  children  should  be  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should 
go  by  gentle  means,  by  making  the  right  more  attrac- 
tive to  them  than  the  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
coarse,  there  have  been  equally  great  names  that  have 
stood  for  the  liberal  use  of  the  birch,  and  one  cannot 
prove  anything  by  quoting  authorities. 

Bat  this  much  seems  true,  at  any  rate,  that  whipping 
is  going  oat  of  vogue,  and  teachers  are  flnding  other 
and  m<we  effective  means  of  winning  the  esteem  and 
eonfldenoe  of  their  pupils.     That  there  should  be  some 


effective  means  of  dealing  with  pupils  who  do  not  ally 
themselves  with  the  work  of  the  school  goes  without 
question;  but  there  are  so  many  hereditary,  psychologi- 
cal, and  environmental  forces  back  of  disorderly  and  re- 
fractory children  that  to  rely  upon  whipping  as  a  cure- 
idl  seems  very  crude.  A  strong,  vigorous  character, 
manifesting  itself  in  all  the  expressions  of  a  teacher, 
will  probably  tend  to  allay  any  ordinary  tendency  toward 
the  disturbance  of  the  order  of  the  school.  All  psychol- 
ogists in  our  day  hold  that  negative  punitive  treatment 
leaves  the  subject  practically  where  he  was  before,  with 
no  new  ways  opened  up  to  him  to  which  he  may  expand 
his  energies. 


School  Debating. 

Debating  is  rather  more  neglected  in  the  public 
schools  to-day  than  was  the  case  in  the  old  country  dis- 
trict schools.  The  editor  of  School  Education  makes 
some  practical  remarks  on  the  subject  in  saying,  in  the 
January  number,  that  the  pupil  should  be  trained  to  ex- 
press his  own  thoughts  and  convictions  in  debate.  The 
writer  suggests  the  following  plan  for  cultivating  the 
ability  to  speak  off-hand. 

The  teacher  proposes  to  his  class  a  question  which  10 
suggested  by  something  in  the  reader,  history,  or  other 
book  in  use.  One  minute  of  silence  follows,  in  which 
each  pupil  determines  for  himself  which  side  he  favors, 
and  sets  in  order  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  The  teacher 
calls  on  different  members  of  the  class  in  turn  to  give 
their  opinions  with  one  or  more  reasons  for  believing  as 
they  do,  taking  care  not  to  call  first  on  recognized  lead- 
ers.   This  plan  will  do  for  a  beginning. 

Evening  meetings  for  debate  msy  come  later.  At 
such  meetings  the  usual  methods  may  be  employed  ex- 
cept that  the  debaters  should  choose  their  side  of  any 
question  instead  of  being  chosen  for  the  sides.  As  a 
rule,  papers  should  neither  be  read  nor  committed  to 
memory,  for  such  debates,  as  the  principal  end  should 
be  to  cultivate  the  ability  to  speak  extemporaneously  or 
at  least  without  notes  on  any  subject  in  which  the  speak- 
er is  interested  or  on  which  he  has  definite  thoughts. 
What  is  said  may  often  be  (and  ought  often  to  be)  the 
result  of  prolonged  study  and  thought,  but  its  delivery 
should  be  off-hand  or  with  the  aid  of  the  briefest  written 
headings. 

Inter-district  debates  could  be  arranged  by  having 
preliminary  debates  in  two  adjoining  districts  on  some 
question  previously  agreed  on  and  then  having  a  meet- 
ing of  the  two  schools,  in  which  they  should  contend 
with  each  other. 


Catching  "  Colds." 

A  statement  from  Dr.  H.  Willoughby  Gardner  {The 
Laneetf  Dec.  14)  with  regard  to  catching  cold  is  worthy 
the  consideration  of  people  generally,  and  of  teachers 
especially.  That  ordinary  colds  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree infectious,  says  Dr.  Gardner,  is  now  becoming  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge,  and  any  medical  man  if 
he  goes  about  with  open  eyes  can  collect  evidence  for 
himself.  I  have  watched  a  cold  pass  from  house  to 
house  and  have  even  traced  it  from  one  village  to  an- 
other, and  have  listened,  not  without  some  amusement, 
while  the  different  sufferers  from  it  have  explained  to 
me  just  how  they  caught  it — ascribing  it  to  sone  open 
window,  change  of  garment,  or  other  fancied  imprud- 
ence. I  know  houses  where  all  the  members  of  the 
household,  including  visitors  and  children,  are  constantly 
catching  colds,  and  they  are  not  the  airy  or  even  the 
draughty  houses,  but  stuffy,  grimy,  badly  ventilated,  and 
dark  ones.  No  doubt  it  is  possible  to  have  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  as  of  the  con- 
junctiva, from  some  simple  irritant,  but  such  an  event 
is  rare,  whereas  the  ordinary  infectious  cold  is  by  far 
the  commonest  of  all  diseases.  Surely,  therefore,  it  is 
important  that  its  infectiousness  should  be  frank^ 
recognized. 
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The  Greatest  American  Educator. 

A  discussion  in  which  men  are  prone  to  engage  is  one 
that  has  to  do  with  the  question,  "  Who  is  greatest 
among  us?'*  It  has  been  human  nature  from  time  im- 
memorial to  make  this  a  basis  for  heated  controversy. 
Preston  W.  Search  could  have  chosen  no  more  effective 
means  for  de-centrating  attention  from  the  main  con- 
tentions of  his  "  Ideal  School,"  to  a  question  apparently 
outside,  than  by  dedicating  his  book  *'to  Pres.  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall,  America's  Greatest  Educator,"  etc. 

This  encomiam  upon  G.  Stanley  Hall's  educational 
contributions  is  just  what  one  might  expect  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  courage  of  faith  that  is  in  an  enthusias- 
tic devotee  of  the  individualistic  school.  The  historical 
perspective  of  a  reasoning  scholar  might  have  wavered 
between  Jefferson  and  Horace  Mann  or  Emerson,  but 
then  Mr.  Search  has  in  mind  probably  only  the  living  in 
torpore.  Of  course  he  is  entitled  as  well  to  all  the  bias 
that  comes  from  so  ardent  a  love  of  individualism  and 
individualists.  But  it  would  seem  he  ought  to  know, 
too,  that  without  the  present  wonderful  interest  in  ped- 
agogical speculation  the  great  work  of  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
Colonel  Parker,  John  Dewey,  and  other  leaders  could 
have  had  but  little  effect.  And  this  interest  sprang 
from,  and  is  fed  by,  a  source  the  living  fountain-head  of 
which  is  Dr.  William  T.  Harris. 

Some  day  the  great  philosophical  revival  that  took 
place  in  St.  Louis  will  be  adequately  set  forth  and  its 
far-reaching  consequences  pointed  out,  one  by  one. 
Then  it  will  be  seen  how  the  study  of  Dante  and  Goethe 
and  Kant  and  Hegel  and  Fichte,  not  to  speak  of  Hel- 
lenic philosophy  and  literature,  and  other  delvings  for 
the  most  precious  treasures  of  civilization,  awakened  a 
desire  for  more  light  concerning  all  the  great  problems 
of  life;  how  the  philosophical  study  of  education  was 
gradually  lifted  into  prominence,  and  how  the  best  intel- 
lects were  enlisted  in  the  search  for  the  highest  good  in 
education.  The  bringing  up  of  children  was  made  a 
problem  considered  worthy  the  best  thought  of  the  best 
minds.  Germany  became  a  Mecca  for  those  whose 
hearts  had  been  inspired  by  the  new  gospel,  and  who  be- 
lieved that  the  highest  services  to  humanity  were  those 
devoted  to  the  bringing  up  of  youth.  Under  this  new 
dispensation  a  Hall,  a  Parker,  a  Dewey,  was  sure  to 
rise 

The  St.  Louis  school  of  philosophy  and  philosophers 
had  a  mighty  influence  on  American  education.  So  did 
the  Concord  school  of  philosophy.  But  we  were  speaking 
only  of  living  heroes  who  won  the  richest  victories  for 
education.  Among  them  William  T.  Harris  ranks  with 
the  foremost,  and  some  of  us  think  he  leads  them  all. 


Preparations  for  the  N.  E.  A. 

The  first  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  preparations 
for  the  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis  July  7-11, 
and  will  be  pushed  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm  from  this 
time  till  the  convention  opens.  Business  men  no  less  than 
the  school  teachers  themselves  are  eager  to  entertain  well 
the  thousands  of  school  folk  who  will  be  here,  and  thus 
to  secure  for  the  city  all  the  benefits  that  come  from  a 
gathering  such  as  this  will  be. 

The  lead  in  the  preliminary  work  has  been  taken  by 
the  Conmercial  club,  which  is  a  power  in  the  business 
life  as  well  as  the  social  activities  of  Minneapolis.  A 
committee  of  this  club,  of  which  Mr.  Willard  G.  Nye  is 
the  chairman,  has  already  outlined  its  work,  with  the 
assistance  of  Secretary  O'Gorman  of  the  club.  Outside 
this  orfi^anization  the  persons  who  are  now  most  active 
in  making  necessary  plaub  for  the  convention  are  Dr. 


Charles  M.  Jordan,  superintendent  ef  schools;  President 
Northrup,  Dr.  Kiehle,  and  Prof.  McMillan,  of  the  stat* 
university;  and  State  Superintendent  Olsen. 


The  Objectionable  Kind  of  Politics. 

In  his  report  on  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  State 
Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  says  that  he  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  the  quality  of  some  of  the  teaching 
material,  and  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  believes  the  main 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  political  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  the  school  boards.  It  is  not  Democratic  nor 
Republican  politic^  he  asserts,  which  does  most  harm 
to  the  schools,  but  ward  politics,  lodge  politics,  church 
politics,  family  politics,  and  sympathy  politics.'' 

The  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  in  discussing  the  report, 
says  that  Dr.  Schaeffer  has  called  attention  to  a  condition 
that  all  the  school  boards  in  the  state  should  appreciate 
and  bear  in  mind  when  they  are  tempted  to  depart  from 
their  duty  and  appoint  a  candidate  to  the  position  of 
teacher  on  selfish  solicitation  instead  of  qudification. 
Entirely  too  many  members  of  boards  allow  political, 
personal,  or  sympathetic  considerations  to  influence 
them  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  regardless  of  whether, 
notwithstanding  they  hold  certificates,  they  are  the  best 
flitted  for  the  position. 


The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  there  is  occasion  for 
chagrin  in  the  fact  that  Chicago  has  far  surpassed  this 
city  in  the  artistic  decoration  of  public  school-rooms. 
Ne  w  York  high  schools  have  specimens  of  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Egyptian  art,  but  stop  at  that;  while  in  Chicago  the 
walls  of  the  school-rooms  of  every  grade  are  covered 
-with  good  reproductions  of  famous  pictures.  It  ia 
hoped  that  the  present  administration  will  do  something 
towArd  cultivating  the  artistic  sense  of  the  school 
children.  There  was  an  exhibition,  a  short  time  ago,  in 
the  museum  of  Teachers  college,  under  the  direction 
of  Oscar  L.  Woemer,  at  which  were  shown  specimens 
of  pictures,  suitable  for  school-room  decoration,  sent  by 
many  publishers  all  over  the  world.  This  display  was  a 
revelation  to  many  persons  who  had  not  kept  informed 
•of  the  progress  made  in  the  production  of  low-priced, 
but  faithful  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces. 

A  greater  usefulness  of  the  public  school  building 
thru  the  making  of  it  a  social  center  is  a  subject  receiv- 
ing much  consideration  by  educators  far  and  near,  the 
discussion  of  it  in  The  School  Journal  recently  having 
brought  it  sharply  to  their  attention.  In  his  annual  re- 
port on  the  schools  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  recently  published. 
Superintendent  Nash  devoted  large  space  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  gave  the  suggested  plan  his  unqualified 
approval. 

Superintendent  Nash,  in  this  connection,  commends 
the  work  of  the  Blmwood  School  Association,  which  is 
striving  to  bring  the  school  and  the  people  of  the  local- 
ity closer  together.  The  report  from  Springdale  calls 
for  the  opening  of  the  school  building  in  the  evening 
to  meet  the  social  needs  of  the  district ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  plan  has  been  received  with  eagerness  by  the 
people  themselves. 

For  himself.  Superintendent  Nash  advises  that  a  be- 
ginning be  made  at  once,  and  that  certain  designated 
rooms  be  kept  open  from  five  to  nine  o'clock  every 
evening.  Chairs  and  tables  should  be  provided  with 
papers,  magazines,  and  quiet  games ;  and  ultimately  a 
branch  of  the  city  library  should  be  established  there. 
The  expenses,  such  as  cost  of  light  and  fuel,  would  be 
almost  trifling  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  to  the 
people  and  to  the  school, — for  the  diflSculty  experienced 
by  teachers  everywhere  in  keeping  the  adult  members  of 
communities  interested  in  the  schools  is  one  of  the  per- 
sistent problems  of  the  public  educational  system.  So, 
having  considered  the  subject  from  every  possible  point 
of  view,  Mr.  Nash  with  much  insistence  urged  that 
steps  be  taken  at  once  to  put  this  advanced  theory  to  a 
practical  test. 
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Heroism  in  Life. 

We  Buffer  not  only  from  the  misdoings  of  past  ages, 
bat  quite  as  much  from  the  misconceptions  that  have 
influenced  conduct.  It  did  not  matter  so  much  to  the 
world  that  people  believed  the  earth  to  be  the  center  of 
our  universe,  but  it  did  matter  a  great  deal  that  a  pure 
and  holy  God  was  recognized  as  the  author  of  humanity 
instead  of  Moloch;  the  Jewish  prophets  rightly  strove 
with  all  zeal  to  prevent  their  people  from  adopting  the 
belief  of  their  Ammonite  neighbors. 

As  children  will  adopt  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  their 
parents,  an  important  function  of  education  is  to  teach 
them  to  reject  those  that  are  not  rightly  founded.  Much  of 
our  education  consists  in  knowing  how  to  value  things. 
In  the  child  all  things  have  an  equal  value;  as  he  grows 
older  he  finds  many  things  are  of  little  consequence. 
Walter  Scott,  knowing  he  was  about  to  die,  summoned 
his  son-in-law  to  give  his  final  counsel.  A  thousand 
thoughts  crowded  upon  his  mind,  but  he  had  strength 
to  utter  a  few  only;  he  paused  and  &ially  said,  ''Be 
good,  my  dear  Lockhart.'' 

One  of  the  most  mischievous  inheritances  of  the  hu- 
man race  is  its  conception  of  heroism.  Hobson  is  put 
forward  as  a  most  heroic  figure  because  he  willingly 
risked  his  life  in  a  certain  brief  interval  of  time;  but  the 
heroes  in  the  daily  battle  that  must  go  on  where  there 
is  unremitting  pain  from  morning  until  night,  as  in 
many  of  the  trades,  occupations,  and  employments — 
these  are  unnoticed  and  disregarded.  To  one  who  does 
see  them,  Hobson's  adventure  sinks  into  nothingness. 
It  is  a  cheap  heroism  that  requires  the  world  to  be  look- 
ing on  when  enacted;  it  is  of  the  physical  kind.  That 
is  of  another  Hort  that  is  done  alone  as  a  duty. 

The  heroic  in  common  life  is  quite  of  another  sort 
from  that  exhibited  by  the  man  with  the  gun  or  sword. 
The  boy  pictures  out  the  knight  clad  in  armor  as  his 
type  of  the  heroic;  or  he  may  take  a  lower  range,  if  hit 
literature  is  cheap,  and  make  the  cowboy  on  the  Western 
plains  his  hero.  To  be  heroic  in  endurance  is  harder 
than  to  be  heroic  in  action;  so,  too,  in  doing  the  com- 
mon deeds,  in  performing  the  common  taal»  that,  no 
matter  how  distasteful,  must  be  done  because  another 
is  thereby  benefited. 

The  war  with  Spain  left  many  impressions  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  antagonistic  to  ethical  progress.  All  war  is 
wrong,  tho  it  may  be  necessary  at  times;  it  is  a  return 
to  primitive  conditions.  The  great  injury  inflicted  by 
the  Spanish  war  on  America  consists  in  the  wrong  ideal. 
^'Now  let  other  nations  look  out,  we  can  whip  the 
world."  How  easy  now  to  build  and  equip  warships! 
Undoubtedly  it  was  best  to  free  Cuba,  but  the  cost  to 
us  is  not  be  reckoned  in  the  money  spent  and  the  men 
killed,  but  in  the  moral  deterioration — the  erection 
again  of  the  old  ideals  once  cherished  by  the  nations, 
but  laid  on  the  shelves  to  accumulate  dust  and  possibly 
be  forgotten. 

Some  of  the  worst  forms  of  false  heroism  are  exhibit- 
ed in  our  colleges  and  universities  in  the  struggles  over 
a  ball  covered  with  a  pigskin.  The  student  who  exhib- 
its the  most  endurance  in  brutal  games  receives  a 
higher  honor,  even  frem  the  faculty,  than  one  who 
trains  his  intellect  in  literature,  science,  or  mathematics. 
The  physical  man  is  put  above  the  moral  and  intellect- 
ual man. 

This  fact  like  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  shows 
how  far  we  are  up  in  the  scale  of  being.  Ever  since  the 
world  began  it  has  been  plain  that  it  is  a  theater  of  suf- 
fering; the  soil  under  our  feet  is  correctly  described  in 
Thanatopsis  as  made  up  of  human  beings;  the  air  is 
laden  with  sighs  and  prayers  for  deliverance  from  pain. 
The  noblest  heroism  is  that  which  points  out  the  way 
and  aids  to  endure  the  misery  we  cannot  escape  from. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  we  feel  the  hero  of  the  ages 
to  be  the  Child  bom  in  Bethlehem,  a  conclusion  we  did 
not  aim  at  when  we  started  to  write  this  article.  How 
distinctly  he  aims  to  enable  endurance  of  ills  that  can- 
not be  cured  I    May  it  not  be  said,  then,  that  the  meas- 


ure of  education  is  its  preparation  to  cure  or  endure. 
Surely  the  thing  taught  in  the  schools  will  aid  to  over- 
come many  of  the  evils  of  life;  and  here  we  come  upon 
a  field  of  thought  of  vast  dimensions.  The  Socialist 
believes  that  by  clubbing  the  resources  of  the  communi- 
ty most  of  the  evils  of  life  can  be  met. 

But  we  prefer  to  think  that  stage  will  be  ushered 
in  (if  it  ever  is),  by  continuous  efforts  to  a  higher  spirit- 
ual condition.  We  mean  efforts  to  realize  the  results  of 
purity  of  heart,  meekness,  mercy,  peacemaking,  hunger 
for  righteousness,  and  regret  for  avoidable  failures  to 
attain  nobler  ends.  The  heroic  in  life  lies  here  and  not 
on  the  battle  field.  It  is  in  the  daily  battle  with  x>ne'B 
self  that  victories  are  to  be  won. 

The  unending  question  for  the  teacher  is,  Am  I 
aiming  at  developing  a  heroism  of  this  kind?  Heaven 
and  earfch,  mathematics  and  science,  literature,  human 
achievements  will  pass  away,  but  these  things  will  not. 

The  Russian  Universities. 

'rne  agiuition  among  the  students  of  Russian  univer> 
sities,  which  threatened  to  become  serious  a  few  months 
ago,  has  nearly  subsided  under  the  careful  and  intelli- 
gent treatment  of  the  situation  by  General  Vannovsky, 
the  Russian  minister  of  education.  Most  of  the  students 
have  complete  confidence  in  him,  and  believe  that  he 
desires  to  meet  their  wishes  wherever  possible.  A 
deputation  of  Moscow  students  visited  him  recently, 
and  had  an  hour's  audience  with  him.  He  assured  them 
that  those  students  whose  participation  in  the  disturb- 
ances of  last  spring  was  the  sole  cause  of  their  expul- 
sion would  be  permitted  to  return ;  but  that  their  choice 
of  a  university  must  be  restricted  to  those  within  the 
same  educational  district  as  the  school  at  which  they 
had  studied,  for  the  reason  that  otherwise  there  would 
be  a  rush  to  the  wealthier  schools  at  the  expense  of  the 
poorer  ones. 

General  Vannovsky  refused  to  discuss  the  request 
that  Jewish  students  be  admitted  on  a  more  liberal 
plan  than  heretofore.  The  petition  for  greater  freedom 
of  meeting  was  denied,  for  the  speaker  considered  it 
sufScient  that  the  students  wera  allowed  to  hold  as- 
semblies under  the  presidency  of  a  professor  chosen  by 
them.  On  the  whole  the  conference  is  considered  by 
the  students  to  have  been  satisfactory  and  there  is  hope 
of  a  more  liberal  government  policy  in  educational 
matters  within  the  next  few  months.  Only  a  small  band 
of  irreconcilables  continue  to  agitate. 

American  College  in  Turkey. 

Long-distance  management  of  a  college  seems  to  be 
successful  in  the  case  of  the  American  College  for  Girls, 
which  is  situated  in  Constantinople  and  is  controlled  by 
a  board  of  trustees  in  Boston.  Miss  Mary  Mills  Patrick, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Berne,  has  been  president 
of  the  institution  thru  its  entire  existence.  Miss  Flor- 
ence Fensham,  who  has  just  taken  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  divinity  from  the  Congregational  theological 
seminary  in  Chicago,  is  dean  of  the  college  and  professor 
of  Biblical  literature.  The  other  professors  are  Miss 
Isobel  F.  Dodd,  who  is  acting  dean  in  Miss  Fensham's 
absence,  and  professor  of  literature  and  the  history  of 
art ;  Miss  Ida  W.  Prime,  Miss  Harriet  G.  Powers,  Miss 
G wen  Griffiths,  Miss  Elisabeth  Redfern,and  Miss  Hester 
D.  Jenkins.  The  heads  of  departments,  as  well  as  the 
instructors  and  assistants,  are  selected  by  Dr.  Patrick. 

Meeting  of  Superintendents. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago,  February  25,  26,  and  27.  The  Auditorium 
hotel  has  been  selected  as  headquarters,  and  the  meet- 
ings will  be  held  in  University  Hall  in  the  Fine  Arts 
building.  Many  of  the  greatest  educators  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  present,  and  the  program  arranged  promises 
discussions  of  exceptional  interest  to  all  people  in- 
terested in  school  work. 
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Zht  Busy  glorld> 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  United  States 
senate  for  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  makes  the  secretary  of  commerce  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  and  transfers  to  the  new  department  the  follow- 
ing bureaus:  Life  saving  service,  lighthouse  board, 
lighthouse  service,  marine  hospital  seivice,  steamboat 
inspection  service,  bureau  of  lavigaticn  and  United 
States  shipping  commissioners,  bureau  of  immigration, 
bureau  of  statistics,  the  United  States  coast  and  geodetic 
survey,  the  commissioner  of  railroads,  the  census  office, 
the  patent  office,  the  department  of  labor,  commissioner 
of  fish  and  fisheries  and  the  bureau  of  foreign  commerce 
of  the  state  department.  A  bureau  of  manufactures 
and  a  bureau  of  mines  and  mining  are  to  be  Cbtablished 
in  the  new  department. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  D.  Gamewell,  who  constructed 
the  defence  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  during  the  siege 
of  Peking,  has  presented  to  Columbia  university  the 
original  block  and  a  copy  of  'a  proclamation  that  seems 
tt  prove  that  the  Chinese  government  was  in  league 
with  the  Boxers.  These  were  found  in  the  drawer  of  a 
table  in  one  of  the  large  dwelling  houses  appropriated 
by  the  legationers  after  the  relief  of  the  city  by  the 
foreign  troops. 

The  Hepburn  bill  for  the  construction  of  the  Nicar- 
agua canal  passed  the  lower  house  of  Congress  on  Jan. 
8,  by  a  vote  of  308  to  2.  No  changes  were  made  in  the 
bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the  committee  on  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  tho  several  attempts  were  made 
to  recommit  it  and  to  substitute  a  Panama  bill  for  it. 
The  consensus  of  opiiion  in  the  house  was  that  the 
Panama  Canal  company's  offer  was  intended  only  for 
delav,  and  that  the  Frenchmen  were  playing  for  a  stake 
of  $40,000,000,  having  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  negotiations. 

The  Hepburn  bill  provides  that  when  thepresidert  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  secured  from  the  states  of 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  control  of  such  territory  as  is 
needed  for  the  purpose,  be  shall  direct  the  secretary  of 
war  to  construct  the  canal  from  a  point  on  the  shore  of 
the  Caribbean  sea  near  Greytown,  by  way  of  Lake 
Nicaragua,  to  a  point  near  Brito  on  the  Pacific  ocean. 
The  cost  is  to  be  not  more  than  $180,000,000.  The  bill 
now  goes  to  the  senate,  where  it  will  meet  considerable 
opposition. 

The  Holy  Grail. 

The  legend  of  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
middle  ages.  It  is  essentially  an  English  legend,  tho 
it  originated  among  the  Celts;  from  them  it  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  French  and  Germans.  The  English 
consider  it  as  an  episode  in  the  story  of  King  Arthur 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  This  personage  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  at  Caerleon,  in  Wales,  in  the  sixth 
century,  with  his  wife  Guinevere.  Here  twelve  of  the 
bravest  of  his  knights  sat  at  a  round  table  with  him  and 
discussed  opportunities  for  proper  adventures. 

A  troubadour  narrated  this  legend  at  the  Norman  Court 
of  England,  aid  inl479  Thomas  Malory  translated  it  into 
English,  and  it  was  published  by  the  first  English 
printer,  William  Caxton,  under  the  title  of  ''Morte 
D* Arthur.  Tennyson  in  his  **  Idylls  of  the  King,"  re- 
vived much  interest  in  this  celebrated  legend.  The 
word  Grail  was  originally  written  Greal,  and  means  a 
dish  or  cup,  and  was  applied  to  the  cup  or  dish  from 
which  Jesus  drank  at  the  Last  Supper;  it  was  said  to 
have  been  given  by.  Pilate  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who  caught  the  blood  of  Jesus  in  it  when  he  was  low- 
ered from  the  cross.  It  was  first  called  the  San-Greal 
and  was  given  by  him  to  Amfortas,  the  Fisher-King,  to 
be  guarded ;  he  and  all  his  court  were  cast  into  a  swoon 
and  in  this  must  remain  until  a  pure  knight  should  re- 
lease them  by  means  of  the  Holy  Grail;  none  but  a  pure 
knight  could  see  this  vessel. 


Wagner  makes  the  German  knight,  Parsifal,  the  res- 
cuing knight,  but  Malory  and  Tennyson  make  him  Uy 
be  Galahad.  This  knight  occupies  the  ''siege  (seat) 
perilous  "  at  the  Round  Table;  and  he  with  others  went 
out  to  find  the  Holy  Grail.  He  found  the  castle  and  Am* 
fortas,  but  failed  to  ask  concerning  the  cup,  came  a 
second  and  third  time,  and  followed  it  to  the  East  where 
he  died. 

The  legends  of  the  Holy  Grail  are  numerous  and  varied. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey  made  this  the  theme  of  his  picture 
for  the  Boston  library. 

Dogs  in  Belgium. 

In  Belgium  the  dog  becomes  the  poor  man's  horse ^ 
singly  or  in  pairs  they  are  employed  to  draw  carts  con- 
taining milk,  vegetables,  wood,  coal,  the  laundry  or  even 
their  owner  in  a  light  wagon  or  chaise  when  he  desirea 
an  airiig.  The  police  also  use  dogs;  they  are  trained 
to  give  notice  of  burglars,  and  they  may  be  seen  at  night 
scouring  the  streets,  each  policeman  having  one.  They 
seem  to  recognize  suspicious  characters  and  have  reduced 
considerably  the  commission  of  crime.  This  class  of  dogs 
is  quite  different  from  those  used  for  the  purposes  of 
labor;  the  most  intelligent  are  selected  and  trained. 

American  Coffee. 

So  varied  and  so  vast  are  the  possibilities  of  the  arid 
West  that  well-informed  persons  are  prepared  to  accept 
almost  any  new  revelation  concerning  them.  A  fine 
quality  of  credulity  is  required,  however,  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  news  that  Arizona  produces  a  valuable  sub- 
stitute for  coffee.  This  latest  claimant  for  commercial 
recognition  is  the  hitherto  humble  and  contented  mes- 
quite  bean,  which  has  until  now  been  of  no  greater  use- 
fulness than  to  save  neglected  Indians  and  foraging 
cattle  from  starvation. 

The  mesquite  is  essentially  a  desert  growth,  and 
flourishes  where  all  else,  save  the  cactus,  perishes  from 
want  of  water.  It  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  unir- 
rigated  lands  of  New  Mexico,  Southern  California,  and 
Old  Mexico,  but  is  particularly  common  in  Arizona.  As 
a  rule  the  mesquite  shrub  attains  a  growth  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet,  but  sometimes  it  develops  into  a  tree  of 
large  size,  in  shape  much  like  a  full  grown  apple  tree. 
Its  leaves  are  fern-like,  its  limbs  covered  with  thorns,, 
with  a  wood  which  is  worthless  for  all  else  but  fuel,  in 
which  latter  capacity  it  is  the  principal  source  in  this 
country.    Its  beans  grow  in  long  pods. 

The  Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Papago  Indians  dry  the 
beans  and  grind  them  into  fiour.  Indeed  the  mesquite 
bean  has  been  all  that  has  stood  between  the  Indians 
and  a  condition  of  absolute  starvation  when  the  drouth 
has  destroyed  the  crops  of  the  red  men. 

Now  comes  the  Arizona  man  who  has  formed  a  com- 
pany to  put  the  bean  on  the  market.  He  claims  that 
he  has  discovered  a  method  of  treating  the  bean  which 
gives  it  a  flavor  closely  resembling  that  of  coffee,  and 
that  another  process  makes  the  bean  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute t&T  corn  meal.  As  a  beverage  it  has,  he  declares, 
the  stimulating  effect  of  coffee,  while  it  lacks  some  of 
the  deleterious  effects. 


The  Extra  Copies* 

The  publishers  send  out  a  few  extra  copies  of  the 
paper  to  teachers  they  have  reason  to  believe  to  be 
interested  in  progress  in  the  art  and  science  of  Teach- 
ing. It  was  said  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  "That business 
by  which  one  gets  his  living  should  receive  constant 
study.**  This  truth  he  urged  upon  the  farmers  ;  at  first 
they  would  only  buy  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac."  They 
have  come  around  to  his  way  of  thinking,  for  now  it  is 
said  that  no  farmer  is  without  an  agricultural  psper. 

The  publishers  invite  the  attention  of  all  readers  to 
the  page  headed  "  Special  Invitation,"  they  ask  for  a 
careful  reading  of  it.  They  know  that  they  have  shown- 
a  devotion  to  the  circulation  of  educational  literature* 
that  deserves  praise  and  appreciation* 
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6ducaTional  Opinion* 

A  Monthly  R.ot1«1¥. 

(Continned  trom  page  71.) 


Superintendents  to  Their  Teachers. 

The  earrent  County  SuperiniendenU  Monthly  quotes  a 
saries  of  good  tbings  from  ''  What  superintendents  say 
to  their  teachers  and  school  officers."  A  few  of  the  best 
suggestions  follow : 

Supt.  Laura  Taylor  OUoUy  Lak^fieldf  Minn,: — Those  of 
you  who  have  always  lived  on  farms,  or  have  never 
taught  far  from  home,  cannot  imagine  bow  lonely 
a  poor  girl  may  be  who  never  before  lived  outside  a  city, 
and  who  comes  from  a  distance  to  teach  a  country 
school.  If  such  a  one  locates  within  a  few  miles  of  you 
by  all  means  call  on  her,  invite  her  to  your  home,  take 
her  to  some  teachers*  meeting,  and  make  her  feel  that 
she  is  not  a  stranger,  but  one  of  us.  Her  school  will 
probably  be  twice  as  well  taught  as  it  would  be  if  she 
were  left  alone  all  winter. 

SupL  Fannie  G.  Gies^  Austiny  Minn.:— The  experienced 
teacher  realizes  how  much  depends  on  the  first  day.  She 
knows  that,  *'  Well  begun  is  half  done,"  applies  to  school 
work  as  well  as  to  other  things.  She  makes  prepara- 
tions so  that  she  may  be  able  to  keep  the  children  busy 
the  first  day.  Not  only  prepares  work  for  them,  but 
tries  to  have  interesting  work.  She  has  found  a  short 
story  to  read;  she  will  not  ask  them  to  reproduce  it;  she 
wishes  them  simply  to  enjoy  it.  This  breaks  the  ice,  and 
the  new  teacher  finds  the  children  ready  and  responsive. 

SupL  L.  N.  Gerber,  Webiter  Oity^  Iowa  .•—'Endeavor  to 
leave  your  school  with  its  surroundings  in  a  better  condi- 
tion than  you  found  it.  Keep  things  neat  and  tidy  about 
the  place  and  the  pupils  will  soon  catch  the  spirit.  Take 
especial  care  of  the  furniture  and  fixtures  in  your  school- 
house,  and  make  good  use  of  the  library  now  in  your  dis- 
trict. Visit  your  patrons  frequently  and  ask  them  to 
visit  your  school.  Become  acquainted  with  the  mothers 
of  your  district  and  aim  to  get  their  co-operation  and 
sympathy.  You  should  take  the  first,  second,  and  even 
the  third  step  in  removing  the  cold  and  sometimes  al- 
most insurmountable  banier  that  stands  between  the 
mother  and  the  teacher.  In  conclusion  let  me  say  that 
I  will  endeavor  to  visit  your  school  during  the  fall  or 
winter,  and  hope  to  find  evidences  which  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  suggestions  above. 

Supt.  P.  F.  Nolanj  Plankintan^  S.  D.: — No  pupil  can  do 
the  fullest  measure  of  good  work  unless  he  {s  present 
every  day.  If  he  is  absent  occasionally  he  misses  some- 
thing, and  in  most  cases  misses  it  forever.  The  best 
teacher  in  the  world  is  prevented  from  doing  the  best 
work  unless  she  can  have  her  pupils  with  her  every 
school  day.  To  overcome  this  evil  the  above  plan  has 
been  inaugurated,  and  it  is  hoped  will  bring  good  re- 
sults. At  the  beginning  of  school  the  teacher  will 
be  supplied  with  necessary  blanks  and  full  instructions. 
LfOt  us  work  to  get  the  children  into  the  schools  every 
day,  and  then  if  they  do  not  progress  to  the  extent  of 
their  abilities  the  fault  is  not  ours. 

Supt.  Myron  E,  KeatSy  Fond  du  Lac  County^  Wis.: — The 
teacher's  authority  has  its  source  in  that  of  the  parent. 
As  she  respects  her  own  position,  she  will  respect  that 
of  the  child's  father  and  mother.  And  whatever  she  can 
do  to  increase  the  appreciation  of  parental  care  and 
guidance  will  help  her  to  maintain  her  own  authority. 

While  co-operation  between  school  and  bome  is  desir- 
able, no  unnecessary  demand  for  assistance  should  be 
made  upon  the  latter  and  the  legitimate  share  of  the 
work  must  be  bome  by  the  teacher  without  worrying 
and  naggini;  the  parent  with  constant  complaints  about 
petty  matters  which  belong  to  the  legitimate  duties  of 
the  school,  and  which  a  competent  teacher  should  be 
able  to  set  right  without  troubling  others  unnecessarily 
for  assistance.  No  teacher  should  forget  that  a  par- 
entis life  is  as  full  of  trials  as  her  own,  and  that  the  ex- 


perience with  a  troublesome  child  is  as  likely  to  be  irri- 
tating at  home  as  in  school. 


Teachers'  Vacations. 

A  great  many  persons  are  asking,  both  in  conversation 
and  in  print,  just  why  it  is  that  a  teacher  should  have 
so  long  a  period  of  release  from  professional  work,  says 
the  New  York  Times  in  an  article  reprinted  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  American  Education.  Vacations,  the 
writer  holds,  should  be  even  longer  than  they  are. 
Teaching  is  the  most  exacting  of  an  professions.  It  is 
the  most  exhausting.  It  takes  more  out  of  the  indivi- 
dual. It  tends  to  shut  him  up  in  a  little  world  that  is 
wofully  deficient  in  moral  and  intellectual  oxygen. 
Hence  the  need  of  a  long  vacation — not  that  the  teacher 
may  go  on  sweating  his  mind  over  text-books  and 
methods,  and  consorting  with  his  own  kind,  and  becom- 
ing more  and  more  out  of  touch  with  human  nature  and 
the  affairs  of  the  greater  world  about  him,  but  that  he 
may  get  absolutely  away  from  the  stifling  atmosphere 
of  his  work,  forget  that  he  is  a  teacher,  and  remember 
that  he  is  a  man. 

According  to  the  writer's  view,  summer  institutes  and 
summer  schools  of  pedagogy  are  an  evil.  Whatever 
one  may  learn  in  them  of  a  strictly  technical  character 
is  of  infinitely  small  consequence  when  compared  with 
the  spring  and  vigor,  the  mental  elasticity,  the  sense  of 
proportion,  the  sanity  and  breadth,  and  the  knowledge 
of  men  and  women  which  are  to  be  acquired  by  putting 
away  for  three  whole  months  all  thought  of  Froebel 
and  Pestalozzi  and  ''  concepts  "  and  pedagogical  methods^ 
and  going  out  into  the  open  air,  and  living  a  large,  free,, 
generous  life. 


Temperance  Reformers. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun^  rebukes 
Prof.  Atwater  for  his  statement  that  "  the  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  as  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
human  system  was  not  in  accord  with  the  latest 
scientific  knowledge;  that  the  kind  and  amount  of  such 
instruction  should  be  determined  by  educators  rather 
than  temperance  reformers." 

Professor  Atwater  cited  his  own  experiments,  which 
he  claimed  were  supported  by  Dr.  Rosemann,  of  Greifs- 
wald,  Germany.  But  Mrs.  Hunt  sajs  Dr.  Rosemann 
distinctly  stated  that  tie  Atwater  experiments  did  not 
prove  alcohol  to  protect  protein,  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  Professor  Atwater  based  his  claim  for  the  food 
value  of  alcohol  and  his  charge  of  error  in  the  school 
text-books.  Dr.  Rosemann's  conclusion  is  that'' it  is 
generally  agreed  that  alcohol'  can  play  no  role  in  the 
nourishment  of  healthy  men,"  and  to  its  use  in  sickness 
he  raises  serious  objections. 

Mrs.  Hunt  further  asserts  that  no  other  school  liter- 
ature is  guarded  so  well  as  the  physiologies.  A  stand- 
ard as  to  what  these  books  should  teach  was  adopted  by 
two  hundred  eminent  physicians,  members  of  boards  of 
health,  legislators,  and  others.  Candid  criticism  of  the 
books  is  always  welcomed  by  the  advisory  board,  and  if 
sustained  subsequent  editions  are  changed  accordingly. 
BesidoF,  Superintendent  Hunt  says  Professor  Atwater 
is  "only  a  chemist." 

General  debility— failure  of  the  streoeth  to  do  and  tbe  power 
to  endure— is  cured  by  the  great  tonic— Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 
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Raildance  at  Hon.  W.  D,  Wftshliurn. 

The  First  Lady  of  the  Land. 

B7  H.  E.  Andrews,  Uinneapolia,  Minn. 

In  the  old  time  when  our  Anglo-Saxon  forebears  were 
laying  the  fousdationB  of  two  great  empiree,  the  master 
of  the  honie  was  Icnown  as  the  hlafweard,  or 
warden  of  loares,  and  its  miatressaehlefdige, 
or  giver  of  loaves ;  whence  we  have,  b;  suc- 
cessive dropping  of  superfluous  letters,  laird, 
lord,  and  ladi,  lady.  As  the  most  bountiful 
dispenser  of  loaves  the  world  over,  Minnaapolia 
is  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  the  first  lady  of 
the  land  in  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  meaning 
of  the  term ;  and  as  such  she  extends  her 
hospitality  to  American  teachers  this  second 
year  of  the  twentieth  eentuiy. 

When  the  government  built  the  old  saw 
mill  and  grist  mill  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
about  1822,  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  newly 
established  fort,  now  called  Port  Snelling, 
the  scene  differed  little  from  that  which  Fa- 
ther Hennepin  looked  upon  in  16S0.  The  falls 
had  retreated  up  stream,  from  Spirit  island 
almost  to  their  present  position  ;  but  the  same 
unbroken  wilderness  stretched  on  either  hand, 
crossed  by  the  trails  of  the  Indian  and  dotted 
by  hiB  tepees,  but  unchanged  by  the  leveling 
hand  of  the  white  man.  To-day,  the  great 
mills  that  crowd  the  river  banks  on  either  side,  the 
bridges  that  span  its  waters,  the  frequent  whistle  of  the 


locomotive  as  the  long  trains  move  to  and  fro, 
the  continual  passing  and  repassing,  all  tes- 
tify that  this  is  one  of  the  busiest  scenes  of 
human  activity  to  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 
The  old  government  mill  of  the  20's  was 
prophetic  of  the  destiny  of  the  future  city  ; 
for  tho  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  city 
number  nearly  one  thousand,  representing  in- 
dustries that  reach  out  in  many  directions, yet 
it  is  the  production  of  flour  and  lumber  that 
has  made  Minneapolis  the  great  city  it  has 
grown  to  be,  and  these  two  products  lead  by 
a  long  distance  all  other  manufactures. 

The  fact  that  the  west  side  of  the  nver, 
as  far  up  as  Fifth  avenue  south  wss  a  gov- 
ernment  reservation  until  1 854  prevented  the 
growth  of  a  village  on  that  side  for  many 
years  ;  but  in  1845  the  first  house  was  built 
an  the  east  side,  and  the  village  of  St.  An- 
thony rapidly  grew  up.  When,  in  1854,  the 
west  side  was  opened  for  settlement  some 
two  hundred  settlers,  who  had  niarked  out 
claims  in  anticipation  of  that  event,  organ- 
ized the  village  of  Minneapolis.  The  lumber  industiy 
was  the  most  important  one  during  the  first  years  of  its 
existence,  but  that  is  now  outrivaled  by  the  manufacture 
of  flour. 
In  1870  the  elevator  capacity  of  Minneapolis  was  a 


Hteel  Arcb  Bildge  and  Eipositi 


Resldcmce  ol  the  late  Ur.  C.  A.  Pillsbnry. 

million  bushels;  to-day  the  thirty-eight  great  elevators 
have  a  total  capacity  nearly  thirty-fold  as  great,  and 
the  Pillsbury  mills  alone  distribute  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  sixty  carloads  of  manufactured 
flour  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Scarcely  more  than  a  stone'a  throw  from 
the  exposition  building,  where  the  general 
meetings  of  the  N.  B.  A.  are  to  be  held,  stands 
the  Pillsbury  A  mill,  the  largest  flour  mill  in 
the  world,  which  consumes  fifty-five  car-loads 
of  wheat  daily,  and  turns  out  upon  the  market 
in  the  same  time  16,000  barrels  of  flour.  A 
permit  easily  obtained  at  the  ofiice  admits  the 
visitor  any  time  during  the  day  or  night,  and 
a  courteous  guide  at  once  conducts  him  to  the 
top  floor  of  the  building,  and  thence  downward, 
explaining  each  process  as  he  shows  it,  from 
the  first  cleaosing  of  the  wheat  to  the  final 
packing  of  the  flour  in  bags  and  barrels,  and 
shipping  in  the  freight  cars  that  stand  lined 
up  on  the  tracks  outside  the  doer.  Altho  four 
hundred  men  are  at  work  in  the  mill,  besides 
two  hundred  girls  employed  in  making  "vitos," 
neither  wheat   nor  manufactured  product  is 
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ever  tODched  by  th«  hand. 
Automatic  grain  ehovelb 
unload  th«  cars  of  wheat; 
elevators  carry  it  to  the 
top  of  the  building,  where 
automatic  devices  of  vari- 
ous kinds  haud  it  from 
one  set  of  machines  to  an- 
other, until  the  pure  white 
Sour  pours  out  from  spouts 
into  the  bags  and  barrets 
waiting  to  receive  it.  The 
prettiest  sight  ia  in  the 
plan- sifting  room,  where 
more  than  three  hundred 
plan-eifters  are  at  work, 
shaking  the  flour  thru 
closed  sieves.  It  is  aa  tbo 
scores  of  invisible  grand- 
mammas  were  simullnne- 
oualy  sifting  flour  for  the 
Thanksgiving  pudding. 

From  the  time  the  first 
permanent  mill  was  built. 
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the  power  of  St.  Anthony  falls  has  been  more  and  more  in 
requisition,  until  now  the  industrious  waters  are  turn- 
ing the  wheels  of  twenty-two  great  flour,  mills,  besides 


Bridife,  Spirit  Island,  Stone  Arcb  Bridge,  and 

many  other  factories.  The  total  capacity  of  the  flour 
miila  is  75,000  barrels  of  flour  daily,  the  Pillabury  mills 
alone  producing  more  than 
1,400  barrels  every  hour. 

The  40,000  horee  power 
furnished  by  the  falls  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Pillsbury- 
Washburn  Company,  as  well 
as  the  10,000  horse  power 
added  by  the  dam  recently 
constructed,  just  below  the 
Tenth  avenue  bridge.  This 
great  water  power  ia  distribu- 
ted in  part  to  the  company's 
milla,  and  the  remainder  to 
the  many  manufactories  that 
rent  it.  All,  however,  use 
auxiliary  steam  power  in  time 
of  low  water. 

The  great  flour  industry  of 
Minneapolis  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Northwest  aa 
a  wheat  producing  region 
have  advanced  with  even 
pace,  the  one  reacting  upon 
the  other.    When  the  Pills- 


burys  began  their  milling  operations  the  hard  wheat  of 
the  Northwest  was  considered  the  poorest  grown;  but 
under  their  encouragement  experiments  were  made  to 
improve  theflourmanufactured  fromit.  These 
were  so  successful  that  the  spring  wheat  of 
the  Red  River  valley,  and  of  the  Northwest 
generally,  is  now  recognized  as  the  most  nn- 
tritious  and  best  suited  to  the  manufacture  of 
flour. 

Thua  the  opening  up  to  farmera  of  that  rich 
region  has  been  made  possible;  and  the  for- 
tunea  of  Minneapolis  and  of  the  Red  River 
valley  are  closely  connected.  In  this  pioneer 
work  of  opening  up  a  new  country,  the  names 
Pillsbury,  Washburn,  Christian,  Morrison,  and 
Crocker  are  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  flour 
manufacture  in  Minneapolis. 

Official  beadquartera  of  the  N.  B.  A.  will  be 
in  the  West  hotel,  this  hostelry  having  agreed 
to  grant  the  regular  commercial  rate,  instead 
of  the  transient  rate,  to  the  school  people. 

For  the  present,  tlie  headquarters  of  the 
local  chairman,  Mr.  Willard  G.  Nye,  are  at 
room  633,  Andrus  building. 

The  general  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  ex- 
position  auditorium,  a  building  well  adapted  to 
large  gatherings,while  the  sectional  meetings  will  be  con- 
ducted in  neighboring  school  buildings  and  churches. 


bt.  Aatbony  Palls  In  i8^ 
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The  Erducational  Outlook. 

Purposes  of  Carnegie  Institution.  (2>  The  properly  attested  certificate  of  the  Indi^an  School  Tc^^^^^^^ 

-,,  *^        ,     .            .  Vu  **u    r^    «  graduation  from  a  public  high  school  id  met  in  this  city  Dec.  30  in  the  haU of  repre- 

The  popular  impression  that  the  Came-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  study  togethcrivith  seotatives  at  the  state  house.    Not  less 

eie  institution,  to  found  which  Andrew  the  requirements  for  entrance,  shall  cover  1,000  teachers,  superintendents,and  others 

Carnegie   has  given  |io,ooo,ooo    to  the.^jj^^^^        £  subjects  prescribed  in  para-  interested  in  educational  work  were  pres- 

United  States  government,  is  to  be  a  uni-  ^^^  21.  cnt.    The  association  closed  its  work  with 

versity,  in    the   ordinary   sense,  is   pro-  (3)  a  properly  attested  certificate  that  the  election  of  the  following  officers : 

nounced    erroneous    by  Dr.  Charles   D.  ^jj^  candidate  is  a  regular  student  of  any  Pres.— C.  A.  Prosscr,  of  New  Albany. 

Walcott,  director  of  the  geological  survey  incorporated  college  or  university,  with-  Vice-Presidents— W.  F.  Axtell,  of  Wash- 

and  secretary  of  the  incorporators.    In  ^^^  condition  as  to  any  subject  mentioned  ington,  C.  M.  McDaniel,  of  Madison,  W. 

order  that  the  public  may  clearly  under-  j^  paragraph  21.  D.  Kerlin,  of  Knightstown,  J.  B.  Pearcey, 

stand  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  Dr.  f      ^    *-  ^^  Anderson,  L.  1 .  Hamilton,of  Rensselaer, 

Walcott  issued  astatement  which  specifaes  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation.  J.  W.  Hostctlcr,  of  Shipshewana. 
its  aims  as  follows: 


versities 
thraottt 

teachers  in  the  various "institntions  for  ex^  dfiia^esTorthehighes^t  honor  were  Messrs.  Evansville,  H.  B.  Wilson,  of  Salem,  Chas. 

perlmental  and  other  work,  in  these  instittt-  j    ^   Lyons  of  Chicago    and  Durand  R.  Waites,of  Terre  Haute,  Milo  H.  Stuart,  of 

tions  as  far  as  may  be  advisable.  Soriiiffer  of*  Michigan   '  Professor  Lvons  Indianapolis,  E.  A.  Huff,  of  Veedersburg. 

ev^eVrdeparTmrnt'S?  stSry^&ev'efa^S  wSn  b'/a  'iL.n'^l!^^^^^^^  ^  H.  Andrews  of  Peru,George  Worley,  oi 

wherever  found,  and  enable  him  by  fioan.  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  federa-  Warsaw. 

cial  aid  to  make  the  work  for  which  he  tion  from  the  beginning.    He  is  a  lawyer  Chicago  Items 

seems  specially  deilgned  his  life  work.  whose  specialty  is  commercial  law.  v-.          ^       *         . 

3.  To  promote  original  research,  paying       Mr.  J.  Clifford  Kennedy,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  The  Illinois  Medical  college  has  been 

groat  attention  thereto,  as  being  one  ot  the  ^^s  elected  vice  president  without  oppo  moved  to  new  quarters  at  the  corner  of 

chief  purposes  of  this  institution.  sition.  Mr.Kennedy  is  a  shorthand  teacher  Washington  boulevard  and  Halsted  street 

tioi       ^°*^''®*^®  facilities  for  higher  educa-  ^j  national  reputation.     He  has  served  as  The  board  of  education  at  its  meetine 

S.  To  enable  such  students  as  may  find  president  of  the  Shorthand  Teachers'Asso-  on  December  27,  having  found  great  need 

Washington  the  best  point  for  their  special  cistian,  and  has  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  reorganization  m  the  departments  of 

studies  to  avail  themselves  of  sueh  advan-  of  the  federation.    Mr.  J.  C.  Walker,  of  music,  drawing,   and    domestic    science, 

tages  as  may  be  open  to  them  in  the  mu-  Danville,  III.,  received  the  vote  for  secre-  and  having  found  the  present  plan  of  su- 

seums,  libraries,  laboratories,  observatory,  tary,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Faust,  of  Chicago,  for  pervision  to  be  wasteful,  intfficient  and 

meterological,  piscicultural,  and  forestry  treasurer.  prejudicial  to  discipline,  called  upon  the 

schools  and  kindred  institutions  of  the  sev-       Milwaukee  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  superintendent  for  a  report  on  these  de- 

•'6  To^"rsur\^'L%r'Sm|^pu^^^^^^^^^       and  t^^e  "ext  meeting,  in  December  1902  oartments  and  recommendations  for  their 

distribution  of  the  results  of  scientific  in-      Resolutions    were    adopted    protesting  better  management. 

vestigation,afield  considered  to  be  highly  against  the  ruling  of  the  attorney  general  William  B.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Minnie  B. 

important.  of  the  United  States  that  the  incorporated  Baker  have  been  elected  to  the  positions 

These  and  kindred  objects  may  be  at-  commercial  schools  of  this  country  are  not  of  family  instructor  and  assistant  family 

l»^^L^IJ!r^^i''!ii^2i>^^^^^i^^^  "  institutions  of  learning  ^'  within  the  mean  instructor  at  the  parental  school,  to  fill  the 

ous^nyi?uffi  fn  W^^^^^^  j"^  5^  the  United   States  laws   which  lul-  vacancies  caused  by  the  resignations  of 

wh'Ji?' ««V^h"  in.M/lf^°JSln''  if °^H*V'n;  i°g  deprivcs  them  of  the  benefit  of  a  con-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  6odds. 

alr( 
sho 

old  age,  or  thru  aid  in  other  forms,  to  such  selves  for  nearly  eight  years.  The  com-  oubiic'schools  a8c  7Co  bovs  and  ^27  281 
men  as  continue  their  special  work  at  seats  mercial  schools  of  tlie  United  States  do  P??"^  Th!  fitllyin  vJlL  nf  <frhn«1 
of  learning  tbmout  the  world.  not  ask  for  government  aid   in  conducting  g'"^*;,  J?,f  ten  8?n  n!l    InH  th^^v^^cri 

The  meeting    for  organization  of    the  their  business,  but  they  do  demand  the  rJFrJ^llJ^J^^f^^tcc^J^  ^ 

board  of  trustees  and  the  election  of  offi-  right  to  disseminate  their  educational  lit-      chLaLo^.^^^^^^^  in  a  state  of 

cers  has  been  called  for  January  29  at  the  erature  thru   the  agency  of  the  United    HnnKt  nvpr  V>f^  .nfflrlln^^^ 
office  of  the  secretary  oi  stater^^ashing-  ftates  mails  at  th£sa^^^^^^^  o^'t^XonTd^'SuU 

*°°»  ^-  ^'  ^^^°*«  ^"^'^^d  to  other  educational  institu    ^-^^  uncertainty,  for  the  new  June  law  is 

LIniversfll  AlDhabet  tions.  ,  ,     ,  a  puzzle  and  no  one  seems  to  know  exactly 

^uiYtiaai  ™ptiau^i.  The  new  officers  of  the  four  associations  what  it  means  or  what  its  effect  will  be. 

Tacom A,    Wash. —  The    Washington  that  compose  the  federation  are  as  follows : 

,W^?hJi?cf^lt^^^^^^                      l^nAnrll^  • '^^*^  National  Business  Teachers'  Assc-  Industrial  SchOol  at  Factory  Door. 

ing  the  last  week  in  December,  endorsed  elation— U.  S.  Frye,  of    Chicago,  presi-       *        .        ,     .                         ^..\.  ^  . 

the  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Fran-  dent-  R.  A.   Brubeck,  of   New  London,       A  series  of  pictures  was  published  in  a 

CIS  W  Cushman  directing  the  president  of  Conn.,  vice  president;'  J.  R.  Crafton,  of  recent  number  of  The  School  Journal, 

the  United  Stales  to  invite  other  nations  Quincy  III.  secretary,*  and  J.  C.  Walker,  showing  the  interior  of  school-bouses  in 

of  the  world  to 'send  delegates  of  their  of  Danville,  III.-  D.B.  Van  Meter,  of   Columbus,  Georgia.    One  of  these  school 

most  distinguished  scholars  to  an  interna-  Omaha,  and   R.L.  Meredith   of  Zanes    buildings  is  a  notable  illustration  of  a 

tional  conference  to  formulate  an  alphabet  yille  Ohio,  executive  committee.                  sensible  theory  that  may  aptly  be  expressed 

adapted  to  the  uses  of  ail  languages.  m1*:^««i' cu^wUo«^  t-o^k^^J'  Acc^/*;^    *°  a  paraphrase  of  the  old  saying  about 

Tlbe  resolutions  adopted  set  forth  the  ♦j^J^Ta    a--^^^^                                      Mahomet:     If  the  people  cannot  come  to 

-                                   ^              h  Uoricio.  tion—L.  A.  Arnold,  of  Chicago,  president;  ^,,^    .^h^^u    fh^  crhnnU  will  go  to  the 

large  population 
ildren  have  hither- 
learning  of  foreign  languages ;  (4)  simplify  y/?»'^5iyJiJ^«i:^lt-«.tI:^J^«)^Jl'^uI-I"''**'"'  *o  heen  keptfrom  school  in  order  that  they 
fo?eig:fbo"rci.k^^^^^^  P^^^v'T^J^^AlT^^.or,-H.  ™!?Al"-'   ^-^'^  f*^"-"'  and  .brother^' 

study 
countries 
ciation 
a  sim]^ 

£na^^tK°''!§Vx^^^^^  per!  O'no  -d  J  F^  Fi.h.  of  Chicago,  cxecu-  Ji;;;-^:;;;,^^^:';^:"^^^^ 
feet  standard  to  which  spelling  reforms,  "ve  commiiiee.         .  ,   ^  ,      ,  .,  ,  attend  school  and  yet  perform  their  little 

the  world  over,  may  aspire.  ,  Private  Commercial  School  Managers   labors  at  home.     The  morning  session 

.  Association— Enos  Spencer,  of  Louisville,  begins  at  8  o'clock  and  closes  at  10^5,  and 

entrance  into  West  roint.  president ;  Charles    N.  Smith,  of  Pitts-  the  afternoon  session  is  from  i   to  3.30 

A  change  in  the  regulations  of  the  West  ^urjt,  vice-president ;  M.  J .  Rohrbough,  o'clock.  The  teachers  live  in  the  building. 
Point  Military  academy  provides  that  in  of  Omaha,  secretary,  and  Dr.  H.  M.Rowe  Each  room  is  equipped  with  all  the  needed 
lieu  of  the  regular  mental  entrance  exam-  ^  '^  ji?^\^^  a  u  ^i  u^  i?^*°  *  facilities  for  instruction  in  household 
ination  there  will  be  accepted  hereafter :  J*P'°^  ij^rn*    *       •  '  Henkle,  of  duties,  and  the  manual  training  depart- 

(i)  The  properly  attested  examination  Springfield,  111.,  executive  committee.  ment  is  well  furnished  with   tools    and 

papers  of  a  candidate  who  receives  his  ap-  ThA  TnHlona  M^A*2no  appliances. 

pointment  thru  a  public  competitive  wnt-  *  "^  inaiana  meeunK.  Mostof  the  equipment  of  this  institution 

ten  examination  covering  the  range  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.— The  general  ses  was  the  gift  of  George  Foster  Peabody,  of 
subjects  prescribed  in  paragraph  31.  sion  of  the  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  New  York. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

The  r^ular  meeting;  of  the  New  York  Kitherine  £.  Coleman,  formerlr  of  the  offfanued  Thuraday  evening  by  electing 
Edncitional  Council  vrill  be  held  on  the  tnlaing  department  of  Norma]  college,  j^""  ^-  Ward,  Republicui,  as  president, 
moming  of  January  i8,  in  law  room  No.  i,  wa>  retired  at  an  annuity  of  f^jc.  The  old  board  had  a  farewell  baaqnet 

New  York  university,  WaihiagtoDiquare.  iv     n  „        t»_         .  *'  **>*  Carteret  club,  having  as  invited 

The  tubject  tor  discHssiou  will  be  "  N«n-  "'•  **""  "  Prtimt  luvea.  guests  ex-Mayor  Hoos,  Supt  Henry  Sny- 

senseinthe  School- Room,"  Supt  Vernon  Prei.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  univer-  aer,  Clerk  Wiseman,  and  Supervising 
L.  Davey,  of  East  OranKC,  N.  J  ,  will  open  sity,  will  deliver  an  address  on  "Present  Architect  Rowland.  The  board  has  cer- 
the  discussion,  to  be  followed  by  Prin.  Issues  and  Tendencies  in  Grammar  and  tainly  served  the  people  well  and  has  left 
Frank  S.  Coe,  of  East  Orange;  Supt.  H.  High  School,"  before  the  conference  of  a  record  for  reform  and  non  partisanship 
W.  Fester,  of  South  Orange :  and  Prin.  Educational  Workers,  in  the  ball  of  the  worthy  to  be  emulated  by  future  boards. 
D.  A,  Prest>n,  of  Brooklyn,  who  wilt  take  board  ol  education,  Jan,  i8,  at  3  o'clock.  .„..,,  «  .  , 

up  various  phases  of  the  sufeject.  AdrMCsmmt  of  BoUny  ^^^  ^^*  ^^^^^  Senatorshlp. 

Edwajd  Delevan  Perry.  Jay  professor  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  Trenton  NJ.-Inthcfirstdaysoftte 
of  Greek  in  Columbia  university,  has  been  „f  the  New  Vort  Rntanir^l  r^r/f»r,.T.i,<  session  of  the  New  Jersey  leRi si aturc  the 
-Chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Nicholii;  Murray  °„  g^  offi™  ol  D  O  Mmx  in  thf  Mflls  advantage  in  the  figtlt  for'  the  seat  of  the 
Batleris  dean  of  the  school  of  philosophy,  building  No  i^Wa^lstteet'Mond^^  l'*^  ^'"'"'^^  States  Senator  Sewell  is  dis- 

Thc  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  elevation   noon  it  was  rJloVted  thaflh^^^  tinctly  with  John  F.  Drydeu,  who  goes  into 

^f  Dr.  Butler  to  the  presidency  of  Colum-  s^cVs  0"  piXin  the  cSLervato^^^^^         the  contest  with  seve.teen  votes  pledged 
hiato  succeed  Seth  Ijjw,  now  mayor  of  aajdtas  is  about  o  loo    an  inrreai*-  nf  *<>  ••""■ 
Greater  New  York.  f  000  dun^K  the  ve^     A  cXS  If      Mr.  Dryden  is  more  than  tixty  years  old 

Professor  Perry  is  a  graduate  of  Colum-  ^  pUnte^deoosft^with  the  larden  bv  *">'  ^e  has  the  mental  and  physical  activity 
hia  cl^sof  v.     He  fa.  been  connected  {MS  2  ""co  ulibif  un^^^^^^^^^^  of  ?  ?-  '  V"^^'^  "''"''J'^^ralie^ 

with  the  faculty  of  the  university  since  h»pn  mi-t  un  in  ih^  immrnm  hniiHino  Tn  ge tic  life.  He  is  recogniied  generally  ax 
l^d'sl'n^^ri?'  r^.f'^:  tutor  in  Greek   l'h^"ye"' r^;^he^rc?mTns^T^^  a  man  who  measures  ^ully  «p  to  the  «na. 

and  Sanscrit      n  1883  he  was  appointed  received  wegated  61.614,  and  the  num-  „  -^ 

instructor,  and  in   ,80,  professor  of  San-  bcr  now  permanently  i^coTporated  in  the  . -^-"^ 

sent,  an  office  which  lie  filled  til,  1895  j,„e,^i  collections  fs  79,000.  The  total 
when  he  waa  elected  to  fill  the  position  of  nu„b„  of  bound  volum«  in  the  library  is 
Jay  professor  of  Greek.    ,      ^     .    ^      .    ,1,314.  the  additions  in  the  year  having 

Professor  Perry  was  instructor  in  Greek  been  i  4I2 
Hteralure    in   the    American    School     of      Twciliy-iix  students  have  worked  in  the 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens  in  i9oo.'oi,  laboratories.    Many  students  of  former 
and  IS  now  a  member  of  the  American  years  have  secured  good  places  in  other 
Philological  AssociatioB,  the  Society  for  'ngtitutions 

the  Pro  »otioii  of  Hellenic  Studies  and  the  The  staff  detailed  to  explore  regions 
American  Oriental  Society.  [it,ie  known  botanically  has  acquired  many 

It  is  rumored  at  Colombia  that  the  I'ving  plants  for  the  garden.  An  explora 
anonymous  gift  of  (100,000  announced  a  lion  fund  is  needed  to  carry  on  this  work 
week  ago  will  be  used  as  part  of  the  f  400,-  Treas.  Charles  F.  Cox  reported  that 
000  required  to  erect  a  new  college  hall,  contributions  to  the  original  maintenance 
which  IS  much  needed.  '    fund  have  amounted  to  17^0,000.    In  view 

The  department  of  Germanic  languages  of  the  growing  public  interest  in  the  m 
and  literature  announces  that  the  Carl  stitution,  Mr.  Cox  thought  that  an  appeal 
Schurz  fellowship,  carrying  an  annual  should  be  made  for  financial  aid.  in  the 
stipend  of  JSoo.  will  be  awarded  for  the  hope  of  adding  $500,000  to  the  fund  If 
first  time  in  April.  the  additional  appropriation  of  t'Soooo 

»...«  -»  v^...*i»  asked  for  by  the  committee  of  parks  is 

BMTd  of  EdDcatlOB.  madebe£orespring,theraostdifficultwork 

After  persistent  efforts  extending  over  of  building  the  garden  and  the  park  will 
a  period  of  several  years,  Auditor  H.  R.  beaccomplished  by  the  end  of  thepresent 
M.  Cook,  of  the  board  of  education,  has  year.  torial  stature,  and  who  possesses  the  edu- 

succeeded  in  having  his  plans  for  the  A  gift  of  (500  from  Andrew  Carnegie  cation,  the  ability,  the  experience,  and 
prompt  payment  of  teachers  adopted  by  was  used  to  purchase  the  collection  of  A.  the  temperament  to  make  a  senator  of 
the  troard.  Vigener,  of  Wiesbaden,  Germany.    A  set  whom  the  people  of  New  Jersey  would  be 

Theplan, which  has  been  full^explained  of  collections  of  Chinese  and  Formosan  proud. 
InTKE  School  Journal,  consists  in  hav-  plants  has  been  purchased  also.  John  F.  Dryden  is  president  of  the  Pni- 

ing  fines  and  deductions  for  absence  run  By  the  payment  of  fioo  each,  fifteen  dential  Insurance  Company  of  America, 
from  the  loth  to  the  10th  of  each  month,  persons  qualified  as  life  members,  making  whose  wonderful  success  and  rapid  prog- 


while  the  salary  account  runs  from  30th  to  the  total  number  100.  ress  in  this  important  field  of  protection 

30th  or  jist.  Deductions  for  absence  be-  The  ofiicers  were  ri^elecled  as  follows;  to  the  family  has  been,  and  Is,  a'  notable 
tween  the  zoth  and  the  first,  with  the  ex-  D.  O.  Mills,  president;  Andrew  Carnegie,  incident  in  the  history  of  insurance,  and  a 
ception  of  December,  will  be  made  in  the  vice-president ;  Charles  F.  Cox,  treasurer,  tribute  to  the  wise  and  energetic  manage- 
succeeding  month.    Pay  rolls  under  this  and  Dr.  N.  L.  Brittoo,  secretary.  ment  of  Mr.  Dryden  and  his  associates. 

system  will  be  made  out  by  the  principals  — He  was  born  on  August  7, 1819,  in  Farm- 

on  the  20Ch  and  sent  direct  to  the  auditor.  Two  teachers'  institutes  on  the  New  ington.  Me,,  and  was  educatea  for  the  law. 
The  rolls  will  be  printed  eventually,  so  as  York  state  schedule  remain  yet  to  be  held,  At  Yale  he  devoted  himself  so  closely  to 
to  show  names  of  teachers,  salary,  ex  peri-  one  at  Bath  and  the  other  at  Corning,  study  that  his  health  failed,  and  on  the  ad- 
ence,  etc.  This, together  with  Mr.  Cook's  Steuben  county,  both  on  February  3.  The  vice  ot  his  physicians  he  abandoned  his 
tables  of  salary  which  now  will  be  pre-  city  instimtes  still  to  be  conducted  are  college  course.  Eventually  he  recovered, 
sented  also  to  Brooklyn  principals,  will  scheduled  as  follows:  Auburn,  Geneva,  and  entered  with  his  customary  energy 
make  the  preparation  of  pay  rolls  com-  and  Binghamton,  February  13-14;  Hor-  into  business  and  public  affairs. 
parativelv  easy.  It  is  believed  that  the  nellsvil!e,01ean,  and  Niazara Falls,  Febru-  Mr.  Dryden  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
plan  will  make  payment  possible  on  the  ary  zo-zi ;  Ogdensburg,  Watertown.  and  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  started  fif- 
lirst  or  second  of  every  month.  The  new  Oswego,  February  17-18 ;  Rome  and  Am-  teen  years  ago ;  he  is  largely  interesied  in 
system  will  be   effective  in  Manhattan,  slerdam,  March  6-7.  the   North  Jersey  Street  Railroad  C*m- 

Bronx  and  Brooklyn  having  already  been  ,  ~,_     c-   l      1  n        j  pany,  and  is  one  of  the  three  owners  of 

adoptedin  Queens  and  Richmond.  Jersey  City  hchOOl  Board.  ihe  Newark  and  South  Orange  lioe.asub- 

Atthe  meeting  of  the  board  on  Monday,  Jersey  City's  Mayor,  Mark  A.Fagan,  has  sidiary  Company  of  the  North  Jersey  sys- 
a  motion  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  completed  his  list    of  members   for  the  tem. 

the  board  of  education  approve  a  bill  to  be  board  of  education,  as  follows  :  In  politics  Mr.  Dryden  has  been  all  his 

introduced  into  the  legislature  fixing  the  Direcior-at  large— Charles  D.Rideeway:  life  a  faithful  Republican.  He  was  one  of 
aUowance  per  capita  to  the  corporate  first  ward — Henry  C.  Klute;  second  waro  the  New  Jersey  Republican  electors  in 
schools  at  "  some  definite  figure."  Several  —  John  F.  Moraa;  third  ward— John  H.  iSg6  aad  again  in  1900.  Once  before  he 
conferences  to  determine  a  just  allowance  Ward;  fourth  ward— William  A.  Lewis;  was  a  candidate  for  a  senatorial  seat— 
have  been  held  with  the  corporate  school  fifth  ward — John  R.  Tracey ;  sixth  ward —  when  the  term  of  Senator  Smith  expired— 
people,  and  a  final  meeting  will  be  called  Lipman  P.  Lyons ;  seventh  ward — Her-  but  he  did  not  exert  himself  to  obtain  it, 
lor  this  week.  The  amount  will  be  be-  bert  Stratford;  eighth  ward- Murray  E.  and  gave  no  encouragement  to  his  frieadi. 
tween  f  i  j  and  |io  per  pupil,  instead  of  $15  Ramsay  ;  ninth  ward—John  H.  Coyle;  Until  now  he  has  made  no  effort  to  enter 
to  (15  as  has  been  the  rule  for  some  years,  tenth  ward — Edward  W.  Gilmore;  eleventh  public  ofiSce,  having  been  too  much  en- 

The  proceedings  to  acquire  property  at  ward— Julius  Bcrger;  Directors  Lewis,  grassed  in  bis  business  enterprises  to 
76-80  Mnlberry  street  were  abandoned,  Tracey,  and  Egbert  are  holdover  mem-  spare  much  time  to  politics.  But  he  has 
fwcaose  the  price,  Si07,goo,  set  by  the  bers.  Directors  Ward  and  Berger  were  been  a  regular  contnbutor  to  the  party  or- 
coKiniwioners  of  estimate  was  r^arded  reappointed,  and  the  othera  are  new  mem-  ganization,  as  he  has  been  to  religious  and 
. —  Ijlers,  charitable  works. 
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Can  tbe  Teachtr  Advance  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham,  when  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
.  schools,  said,  '*  The  great  stone  at  the  door  of  our  schools  that 
bars  their  resurrection  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  teachers  to 
make  further  advancement" 

When  it  was  determined,  sixty  years  ago,  to  improve  the 
schools  of  New  York  state  the  whole  effort  was  directed 
towards  improving  the  teachers. 

The  special  e£fort  of  this  paper  has  been  to  put  the  teacher 
on  higher  ground.  It  began  by  urging  the  teachers  to  read 
books  relatmg  to  education.  The  "  newer  set "  graduates  of 
normal  schools  and  the  liberally  educated  that  were  coming 
into  the  school-rooms  saw  that  the  argument  was  unanywer- 
able  and  began  to  read  books  that  discussed  education. 

How  to  Advance. 

When  Colonel  Parker  was  asked  to  explain  how  he  had  put 
the  schools  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  on  such  apmnacle  that  they  were 
visited  by  13,000  in  one  year,  he  replied,  "  I  got  every  book 
on  education  1  could  find  and  read  it."  We  have  noted  the 
transfer  of  numerous  teachers,  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  from  the  post  of  assistant  to  that  of  principal  or  super- 
intendent, and  in  every  case  the  reason  assigned  was  that  they 
had  made  a  special  study  of  education. 

The  instances  that  illustrate  this  point  crowd  upon  us ;  we 
have  room  for  but  two : 

A  young  man  became  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  Southern 
city ;  ne  organized  a  club  to  discuss  educational  questions,  but 
only  six  joined  it ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  entered  another  < 
field;  the  superintendency  becoming  vacant  he  was  invited 
back,  the  president  of  the  school  board  saying,  **  Men  of  that 
sort  are  bound  to  be  leaders."  His  first  act  was  to  propose 
the  formation  of  a  pedagogical  library. 

A  German  teacher,  spesiking  our  language  imperfectly,  was 
employed  in  a  parochial  school  at  a  very  moderate  salary.  It 
became  known  in  the  town  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  large 
number  of  pedagogical  books,  and  he  was  asked  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  when  a  vacancy  occurred;  he  afterwards 
became .  superintendent. 

The  assertion  that  special  and  continuous  study  by  the 
teacher  ts  in  the  air  will  not  be  denied  by  anyone  who  under- 
stands the  situation.  1 

The  principal  of  one  of  the  famous  private  schools  in  New 
York  city  remarked  to  the  publishers,  **  My  faith  in  a  teacher 
increases  very  considerably  when  I  know  he  is  reading  con- 
cerning his  business." 

What  Booka. 

(i)  To  give  teachers  an  idea  of  the  rich  stores  of  educational 
knowledge  we  publish  a  handsome  catalog  which  is  sent  free 
on  application. 

(2)  We  publish  seven  Teachers  Libraries ;  these  cost  from  $3 
to  $10,  each.  * 

(3)  In  addition,  we  publish  the  "  How  to  Teach  "  Library ; 
now  numbering  ao  vols.,  each  25  cents. 

Our  advice  is  either  to  purchase  one  of  the  libraries  or  selec- 
tions from  them ;  in  the  latter  case,  not  to  cease  buying.— Edu- 
cation is  not  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  it  is  the  greatest  sub- 
ject for  human  contemplation. 

We  hardly  deem  it  possible  that  any  reader  owns  no  book  on 
education.  Madame  Kraus-Boelte,who  holds  the  distinguished 
place  of  leader  in  the  Kindergarten  field  in  America,  if  not  in 
the  world,  lately  said,  **  I  can  scarcely  find  time  to  sleep;  there 
is  so  much  study  needed  upon  educational  matters."  She  is 
the  owner  of  a  most  valuable  collection  of  books  pertaining  to 
education.  A  Kindergarten  teacher  said :  **  When  I  hear 
her  speak  my  constant  regret  is  that  I  did  not  graduate  under 
her.'*    She  evidently  has  something  to  say. 

The  old  schoolmaster  needed  no  apparatus  for  his  school- 
room labor  save  a  stout  ruler.  '*  The  newer  set "  own  books  that 
disclose  the  nature  of  the  child  and  the  means  by  which  he  is 
educated :  for  example,  Pres.  Stanley  Hall's  ^'  Story  of  a  Sand 
Pile  "(2jc.)  and  *'  Contents  of  Children's  Minds,"  (2sc.)  These 
reveal  things  the  '*  old  set "  never  dreamed  of. 

Among  the  books  that  should  be  owned  by  every  teacher  in 
the  Kindergarten,  Primary,Grammar  or  High  school  are  these: 


First  Set. 

Parker* s  Talks  on  Teaching, 
Spencer*s  Education, 
(furri^^s  Early  Education, 
Perez^  F.irst  Three  Years, 
nick's  Educational  Reformers, 
itch's  Lectures  on  Teaching, 
P  lyne's  Lectures  on  Education 
Page's  Theory  and  Practice, 
Welch's  Teachers'  Psychology, 
Osterman's  Educational  Interest, 


% 


$1,00 
1,00 

i.oo 

1. 00 
1,00 

1,00 


This  list  of  ten  books  contains  ten  gems  of  educational  liter- 
ature.   The  professional  teacher  should  aim  eventually  to  own 


them  all.  Those  who  do  not  own  any  should  begin  this 
glorious  year  by  buying  one.  Of  the  nrst  on  the  list,  Dr» 
William  T.  Harris,  the  u.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  says  : 
**  It  is  like  gold."    The  same  remark  could  be  made  of  the  lest. 

The  Second  Set. 

There  are  other  books  that  cost  less  than  those  just  named, 
but  are  of  the  highest  value ;  they  usually  discuss  a  single  sub- 
ject; these  cost  from  15  cents  to|i.  each. 

Payne's  Nature  Study  8oir. 

Brownings  Aspects  of  Education,  25^. 

Roofer's  Apperception,  2$c. 

Hall's  Contents  of  Children's  Minds,  25^* 

Huntinfton^s  Unconscious  Tuition,  15^. 

Browning's  Educational  Theories,  $qc, 

Kellogtfs  How  to  Manage  Busy  Work,  2$c, 

Demn*t  The  Geography  Class,  25^. 

WoodhulPs  Simple  Experiments,  soc, 

Dewey's  Educational  Creed,  i$c. 

These  are  selections  from  a  list  of  about  ico  of  the  smaller 
books  on  education.  No  one  will  make  a  mistake  who^buys 
any  or  all  of  these. 

Concerning  Small  Books. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  no  small  books  on  educa- 
tion ;  it  was  found  that  ambitious  girls  felt  the  need  of  reading 
and  studying  concerning  education,  but  hesitated  where  the 
price  of  the  book  was  $1.50.  To  meet  this  condition  we  have 
published  many  precious  monographs  at  15  cents  each ;  among 
the  first  was  that  incomparable  little  book  Bishop  Huntington's 
'*  Unconscious  Tuition."  The  teacher  who  does  not  own  it  is 
an  unfortunate  person. 

Does  it  Pay  ? 

Does  it  pay  to  have  a  knowledge  of  educational  principles 
independent  of,  and  in  addition  to,  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
one  IS  teaching?  This  is  a  question  that  nearly  every  one  will 
ask  himself  when  he  has  read  thus  far.  It  is  a  right  question 
to  ask. 

It  certainly  is  a  fact  that  some  teachers  far  surpass  others 
and  yet  have  no  more  knowledge  of  subject  matter.  If  they 
are  carefully  observed  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  a  philo- 
sophy of  education  and  proceed  upon  it.  When  Horace 
Mann  was  asked  to  name  the  principal  of  the  Albany,  New 
York,  normal  school  he  pointed  out  David  P.  Page,  of  New- 
buryport,  sayine,  *'  He  understands  teaching  "  Yet  there  were 
many  other  brilliant  schoolmasters  in  Massachusetts  at  that 
time ;  he  passed  all  by  for  Mr.  Page,  because  he  understood 
teaching.  It  certainly  paid  Mr.  Page  to  **  understand  "  teach- 
ing and  it  has  paid  the  world  that  he  was  selected. 

Why  is  Teaching  Honored? 

There  certainly  is  a  rising  tide  in  education ;  teachers  are 
far  more  honored  than  they  were  and  the  reason  is  that  they 
have  begun  to  display  a  professional  spirit;  they  meet  for  dis- 
cussion; they  hold  summer  schools ;  they  strive  to  know  foun- 
dation principles.  Teachers'  agencies  say  that  no  normal 
graduate  need  to  go  without  a  situation ;  the  people  evidently 
believe  in  normal  schools. 

A  real  normal  school  is  one  where  the  teacher  studies  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching.  The  people  see  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  these  schools  are  not  mere  reciting  posts ;  that  they 
understand  the  work  they  are  doing.  We  conclude  then  that 
teaching  is  honored  because  a  great  many  of  the  profession 
are  reading  and  studying  concerning  education. 

Our  Inyitstion  to  You. 

The  publishers  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  their  rooms  at  61 
East  ^finth  street  (near  Wanamaker's),  and  inspect  the  collec- 
tion of  books  and  Teachers'  Helps  there  to  be  seen. 

Note   I. 

While  in  Philadelphia  lately  we  stepped  into  a  bookstore  de- 
voted largely  to  Biblical  literature  and  was  surprised  to  see  so 
manv  ladies  at  the  counters  ;  it  almost  looked  like  a  *' bargain 
day  "  at  a  dry  goods  store.  Our  friend  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
said  :  **  They  are  Sunday-school  teachers."  We  could  hardly 
help  asking  ourselves,  **  Do  the  teachers  who  teach  five  days 
in  a  week  possess  an  equal  desire  to  see  what  they  can  find  to 
aid  them  in  their  work,  and  then,  too,  that  array  of  deeply  in- 
terested ones  do  their  wosk/^r  nothings  Sind  put  something 
into  the  contribution  box  besides ! 

Note  II. 

While  in  Chicago  lately  we  noted  the  great  number  of 
teachers  that  visited  Mr.  Flanagan's  store  (our  Western  agency^ 
between  three  and  five  o'clock  each  afternoon;  and  that  crowd 
the  place  especially  on  Saturdays.  Besides  coming  from  the 
suburbs  to  the  dry-goods  stores  they  make  a  point  to  visit  the 
**  educational  headquarters."  j*^* 

Bear  in  mind  that  we  have  the  very  same  books  and  other 

teachers'  helps  that  are  displayed  in  Chicago,  only  a  larger 

variety. 

(Continued  on  page  84.) 
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Does  Not  Disappoint. 

Tk»  K«w  DtacoTerr  for  CftUrrb  Stunt 
to  PoMMo  Ronurkabb  Htrlt. 

A  new  catarrh  cure  baa  recently  ap- 
peared which  H>  far  as  tested  haa  been  re- 
markablj  succesitui  in  cunag  all  forms  of 
catarrh,  whether  id  the  h«ad,  throat,  bron- 
chial tubes,  or  in  itomach  and  Hver. 

The  renaedf  is  in  tablet  lorm,  pleasant 
and  coDvenieat  to  lake,  and  no  special 
secrecy  is  maintained  as  to  what  it  con- 
tains, the  tablet  beiog  ascienthc  combi- 
■ation  of  bJood  root,  red  gam.  and  similar 
valuable  and  harmless  anilKeptics. 

The  laFe  and  eSective  catarrh  cure  may 
be  found  al  any  drug  store  under  the  name 
of  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets. 

Whether  the  caUrrb  is  located  in  the 
nose,  throat,  bronchial  tubes,  or  stomach 
the  tablets  seem  to  aci  with  equal  success, 
removing;  the  stuHy  feeling  in  head  and 
nose,  clearing  the  mucous  membrane  of 
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throat  and  trachea  from  catarrhal  secre 
tions,  which  cause  the  tickling,  coughing, 
hawking:,  and  gagging  so  annoying  to  every 
catarrh  suSerer. 

Nasal  catarrh  generally  leads  to  ulcera- 
tion, in  some  cases  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
destroy  the  nose  entirely  and  in  many  old 
cases  of  catarrh  the  bones  of  the  head  be- 
come diseased.  Nasal  catarrh  gradually 
extends  to  the  tbroai  and  bronchial  tubes 
and  very  ofien  to  the  stomach,  caasing 
that  very  obstinate  trouble,  catarrh  of  the 
stomach. 

Catarrh  Is  a  svstemic  poison,  inherentin 
the  blood,  and  local  washes,  douches, 
salves,  inhalers,  and  sprays  can  have  no  ef- 
fect on  the  real  cause  of  the  disease.  An 
internal  remedy  which  acts  upon  the  blood 
Is  the  only  rational  treatment  and  Stuart's 
Catarrh  Tablets  is  the  safest  of  all  inter- 
nal remedies,  as  well  as  the  most  conve- 
nient and  satisfactory  from  a  medical 
standpoint 

Dr.  Eaton  recenUy  stated  thiithe  had 
successfully  used  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets 
in  old  chronic  cases,  even  where  ulcera 
tion  had  extended  so  far  as  to  destroy  the 
septum  of  the  nose.  He  says,  "  I  am 
pleasanllv  surprised  almost  every  day  by 
the  excellent  results  from  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets.  It  is  remarkable  how  eSectually 
they  remove  the  excessive  secretion  and 
bring  about  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
mucons  membranes  of  the  nose,  throat, 
and  stomach. " 

All  druggists  sell  complete  treatment  of 
the  tablets  at  fifty  cents,  and  a  little  book 
giving  the  symptoms  and  causes  of  the  va- 
rious forms  of  catarrh,  will  be  mailed  free 
by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 

Mich. 


D  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
*^  doniac  The  School  Journal  when 
common  Icartng  with  advertltera. 


Boston,  Mass.— The  Brimmer  school 
association  held  Its  twentyfitib  annual 
meetmg  and  dinner  al  Young's,  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  with  105  members  present.  Many 
oi  them  showed  the  frosts  of  time  in  their 
hoary  heads,  yet  all  renewed  their  youth 
10  reminisctnces  ol  school  days,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prei.E.  L.  Underwood.  The 

gincipal  address  wasgiven  by  Mr.  Quincy 
.  Dickerman,  mastei  of  the  school,  who 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  one 
teacher  now  remains  in  the  school  who 
was  in  It  when  he  began  his  work.  He 
pointed  out  the  many  changes  that  have 
come  to  the  course  of  study  in  these  later 
years  and  showed  the  tendency  to  broaden 

Cambridge,  Mass.— At  the  last  meet- 
ly ol  the  board  of  overseers  of  Harvard 
university  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Carver,  Ph.  D., 
was  elected  profe&sor  of  political  economy, 
to  lake  eflect  September  i,  next.  This  is 
1  promotion  from  assistant  professorship 
n  due  course,  for  satisfactory  service. 

Quincy,  Mass.— At  the  last  meeting 
)f  the  school  committee,  Miss  Mary  L. 
Conway  resigned  her  position  in  the  Wil- 
lard  school,  and  her  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted. Miss  Minnie  G.  Robbins  was 
elected  a  teacher  in  the  John  Hancock 
school;  and  Miss  Grace  Eaton  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Quincy  school. 

Providence,  R.  I.— Prof  A.  G.  Hark- 
ness.  who  holds  the  chair  of  Roman  liter- 
ature and  history.  Brown  university,  has 
been  chosen  professor  of  Latin  for  one 
year  in  Ihe  American  School  ol  Classical 
Studies  St  Rome.  If  the  corporation  of 
the  university  consents  to  his  absence  he 
will  commence  his  duties  September  i. 
The  school  at  Rome  was  founded  in  1S81, 
and  Professor  Harkness'  father,  the  author 
of  so  many  classical  books,  has  been  one 
of  the  managers  from  the  beginning. 
Father  and  son  have  been  associated  In 
the  preparation  of  several  books  on  clas- 
sical literature. 

Harvard  has  given  up  the  teaching  of 
veterinary  medicine,  and  bas  sent  those 
students  who  have  not  completed  the 
course  to  the  Pennsylvania  school  in  Phil- 
adelphia. The  department  did  not  prove 
sufficiently  popular  to  justify  its  main  tc- 


The  aimuai  banqnetof  the  Northwestern 
iissociationof  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  will  ba  held  about  the  first 
of  March. 

George  W.  Knight,  instructor  in  chem- 


istry in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  has 
gone  to  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  where  ne  will 
Hold  the  position  of  chief  chemist  on  a 


laree  sugar  plantation. 

The  departmentof  education  of  Harvard 
college  has  been  removed  to  new  and 
adequate  quarters.in  the  Lawrence  build- 
ing, 

Boston,  Mass.— WUliaro  O,  Perkins, 
one  of  the  best  known  musicians  in  the 
country,  died  on  Jan.  13,  at  the  home  lor 
aged  men.  No.  33  West  Springfield  street. 


of  the  first  mate  quartet  for  concert  sing- 
ingin  America.  lni85S  he  became  con- 
ductor at  the  Boston  Mu»ic  Hall,  where 


he  conducted  many  musical  festivals.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
society.  Then  he  went  to  London,  and 
having  returned  from  there  recently,  he 
entered  the  home.  His  published  works 
number  sixty  volumes. 

Cambridge,  Mass— To  put  a  quietus 
upon  the  reports  widely  circulated  thai  the 
free  and  unrestricted  ui>es  of  intoxicating 
liquors  at  the  Harvard  Union  will  be  per- 
mitted, a  statement  has  liecn  issued  from 
the  president's  office,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  essestial  part : 

The  question  had  recently  been  raised 
whether  clubs  which  held  occasional  meet- 
ings in  private  rooms  in  Cambridge,  at 
which  beer  and  ale  were  served  with  othir 
refreshments,  should  be  allowed  similar 
privileges  in  those  rooms. 

These  rooms  are  entirely  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  club,  and  persons  not  mem- 
bers of  theclubattendicgmeelirgsin  Ihtm 
are  not  allowed  access  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  house.  The  recent  action  ot  the 
trustees  was  merely  a  permissive  one,  pro- 
vided no  improper  use  should  be  made  of 
such  liberty  an<f  provided  the  use  of  liquor 
was  not  associated  theiebywith  the  gen- 
eral uses  of  the  Union.  The  trustees  of 
of  the  Union  do  nol  approve  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  by  student  organiza- 
tions. So  far  as  the  Union  itselt  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  total  abstinence  organize- 
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Cured— 32  Years  ef 
Awful  Pile  Agony. 


line  Pyramid  Pile  Cure,  and 
Dciorc  I  nau  useoT  up  one  Goc.  box  the  dis- 
ease bad  entirely  disappeared  and  there  is 
no  sign  of  its  ever  returning.  I  am  com- 
pletely cured.  F.  Capps,  zi6  N.  Miaae 
■Ota  Ave."  Sold  by  all  dryreiats,  soc,  a 
box.  Book,  "Piles,  Causes  and  Cure," 
mailed  free.  Pyramid  Drag  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich. 


Fine  Arts  Building 

Cblcago 

TeHi  ftx  fcaders  about  the  Kinia~ 
g^aften  Ways  of  Training;  Young: 
CIuI<Iren«  about  Mothers*  Meetingis, 
Social  Settlements,  Manual  Train- 
ing:, Vacation  Schools,  Public  Play 
Gtounds>  Children's  Singing;  and 
Playing;  Games,  Educational  Con- 
g;re5se5;  in  short*  all  that  concerns 
the  Democratic  in  Education.  Pub- 
lished monthly,  illustrated.  $2^ 
per  year  j»j«jij»j»j>j»j»j»j> 


KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE 
COMPANY 
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Kdopt  tipaldlDc'i  Oao<li  u  ttaa  twC 
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■t  Inn  Foal  BklU  OBdil  BukM  BitU,  OaDUl  lodot 
Bue  Ball.OniiUI  PoLa  Bdl.OffloUIAthlMlD  Impli 
mnU,  Official  Bailoi  OIdth. 
IrulMt  Dpon  ffBttiac  SiAldlu^B  foodj  and  nfuH  t 
aeoept  aiuthlDf  that  ■■  oflnvd  •■  "Jut  h  food  ■ 


Philadelphia  Items. 

Provost  HarriioD,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  announced  the  receipt 
of  (3,500  from  William  Ivini,  for  the  new 
medical  laboratories;  fi,50o  from  James 


The  Public  Ledger  Almanac  tor  1901, 
published  by  the  FublU  Ledger,  of  Phila- 
delphia, IS  just  out.  It  is  concise,  conve- 
nient, and  tilled  with  informatioD,  most  of 
it  of  special  value  to  the  resident  or  visitor 
to  Pbiladelpbia.  It  is  given  free  to  read- 
ers of  the  Ledger. 

SliorUgt  In  Sappllea. 

On  account  of  the  action  of  .councils  in 
appropriating  only  $125,000  (the  lowest 
amount  in  tea  years)  instead  of  the  I170,- 
000  asked  for  by  the  board  of  education 
for  purchase  of  supplies.  There  will  be 
a  shortage  of  school  boolcs,  stationery,  etc., 
in  the  public  schools  this  year.  The 
teachers  have  been  directed,  therefore,  to 
make  requisition  for  not  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  their  apportionment.  It  has  been 
the  oractice  to  restrict  requisitions  to 
tno-tuirds  of  the  appropriation,  prior  to 
the  summer  vacation. 

Secretary  Hammond  says  there  are 
1,500  more  children  in  the  schools  this 
year  than  last,  and  this  apparently  small 
increase  in  the  population  he  said  is  un- 
doubtedly attributable  to  the  prevailing 
trade  prosperity. 

It  was  stated  also  that  for  many  years 
the  schools  have  been  Inadequately  fur- 
nished with  supplies  because  of  councils* 
relusal,  year  by  year,  to  appropriate  the 
amount  asked  by  the  board.  During  the 
last  three  years  the  shortage  in  supplies 
was  said  to  have  been  especially  pro- 
Bonnced. 

At  its  last  meeting  the  board  adopted  a 
resolution  asking  that  an  additional  fcs>' 
000  be  appropriated ;  and  also  reauesting 
a  further  appropriation  of  $2,000  lor  tem- 
porary help  in  the  schools.  The  pro- 
jected loan  of  f  1,100,000  will  not  be  avail- 


school - 

The  estimate  ol  1393,8^0  for  alterations, 
improvements,  and  repairs,  was  cut  down 
by  the  coancils  to  ^0,000. 

Here  and  There. 

Hampton,  Va. — Hampton  institute  will 
celebrate,  00  January  16,  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  its  founder,  the  late  Gen. 
S,  C.  Armstrong.  Dr.  Fraoldin  Carter, 
ex-president  of  Williams  college,  will  de- 
liver the  principal  address.  General  Arm- 
strong served  with  distinction  in  the  civil 
war  and  received  the  title  of  brevet  briga- 
dier general  when  he  left  the  service  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  an  officerof 
the  freedmea's  bureau  under  Gen.  O.  O. 
Howard,  and  founded  Hampton  institute 
in  1S68. 

Many  persons  have  wondered  at  the 
perfect  command  of  English  displayed  by 
Wu  Ting  Fang,  the  Chinese  minister  at 
Washington.  His  fluency  in  this  speech 
is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  a 
great  part  of  nis  education  was  obtained 
ID  a  Presbyterian  school  in  China,  where 
his  parents  placed  him  for  instruction  at  a 
formative  period  in  his  youth. 


Aching  Joints 

In  the  flniierB,  toes,  anna,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  are  jointa  that  are 
inflamed  and  swollen  by  rhenmatism — 
tiiat  acid  condition  of  the  blood  wbiob 
affects  the  mascloB  also. 

Sofferera  dread  to  move,  espedalfy 
after  sitting  or  lying  long,  and  their 
condition  is  commonly  worse  in  wet 
weather. 

"It  has  tMcn  B  long  time  since  m  bav* 
been  without  Hood's  SBrBaparllla.  Ify 
•atber  thinks  he  could  not  do  without  It. 
He  has  been  troubled  with  rheomatlsm 
since  lie  was  b  l>or,  and  Hood's  Saraapar 
rilla  Is  the  only  medicine  he  can  take  that 
will  enable  him  to  take  bis  place  In  tbe 
Qeld."    MiSB  Ada  Dott,  SUnkj,  Iowa. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

and  puts 

Remove  the  cause  of  liieamatism— no 
outward  application  can.    Take  them. 


Pears' 

is  not  only  the  best  soap 
for  toilet  and  bath  but  also 
for  shaving.  Pears  was 
the  inventor  of  shaving, 
stick  soap. 


THE   nUTUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE   COMP'Y 

OF  NEW  TORK. 
RICHARD  A.  McCURDY   •    -    Pretideat 


'Th*  Grtat«st  of  all  the  Compaala." 


»  325.753,151 

1900 60,582.802 

Paid  Poll^  Holdcn 540,479.809 

iMuruKcandAiUHiKlci....  1,141.497.888 


Th*  MatiUkI  Life  InaonHo*  Oompanr  iMoaa 
ruT  form  at  poUot  at  the  lowest  rates  odiM' 
toiaqnta  with  satetv. 


•  Saves  Time  and  Labor  • 

BURLESON'S  CLASd  REGISTER  AKD 
ORAUINO  TABLE  will  save  yon  macta 
dradger  J  andmany  hours  ot  time.  It  is  In 
the  first  place  b  class  boalc  for  recording 
recitations.  To  this  Is  attached  bu  tngen- 
lons  table  oC  numbers  aa  arranged  that  with 
a  simple  plan  of  marking,  perfectly  adapted 
to  any  icbool,  the  teacher  can  Bveragii  at 
the  end  oC  each  month  the  marks  of  a  dais 
□f  fort;  pupils  in  a  very  fen  minutes.  This 
book  will  lave  yon  ntoe-tenttiB  of  the  time 
yoQ  spend  la  marking  pupil's  reeord. 
Sample  page  on  request.    PHtt.jjtentt. 


L.KBLLOaa*CO.,el  e«>t4tb8t,.NawVork 


KIODEirS  PASTILLES,  SS^,  ttfi; 

TOWEi,!, « CO..     aSBSJfUSf 


SSSHiSlSt 


"Ibmoy  behTic  wheLbsome  men  s&y. 
Ibm&un  be  brueJ^whaha!  men  soy" 

PwBUQmopmioH 

endorscsfSilu.Sa.poIio.—  * 
'•"isA-solid  c&ke  of^couring  soe^p;-"^ 
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Ude  AoMptnooDaDteifeitofiimllftrDame.Thb 
|biUD«iiisb«d  Dr.  L.  A  tt4jre  mid  to  >  Isdr  of 
■aikinu-tonia  paiMnii:  "Aiyoutaain  viiti  usr 
IVm,  /  rteommrna  'Gounaut'i  Orram'  an  Che 
laMharni/Wo/'<iUIA*i>Hnptvpara[lorK."  One 
toitle  wtir  iMt  nil  monlbt  niing  II  Metf  day 
GniTUAIlD'M  POPDRE  SUBTILE  remafea 
■tperaaaaa  b^lr  wllhoal  InlBrj  to  Ihe  Alii. 
F8BD,  T  HOPKINS.  Prop'r. 
K  Grsat  Jonei  Htreoi.  New  Vork 
P««*l»  bT  .11  Ih-nKLii,  .nd  FiDcjOood.  I>«l.n 
ttRm.hantthaU.  S.  (^nulu,iad  Eiitoim.  AlHtound 
k  M.  Y.  Cli>  .1  K.  H  U>2Z.'0«i>niid>k<r->,  .nd  oiliei 
ftS?R»»Sd  l"  •■'■Bi-i™  or  B»<  Innlltlon.. 


Best  1  Most  Economical 

Use  only  ^ 
usual  quantity 


33c> 


Otter  Good  Coffees  -  1 2  to  1 5c  a  lb. 
EitcIIOBt  T«s  "(Sj.  30, 35. 50c  a  Ih. 


E™o:^Butter  at  Cost 


The  Creat  American  Tea  Oo- 

3ia.33VESCYST.,   NEW  YORK 


p.  e     BOX  >BB 


THE  STUDY-GUIDE  SERIES. 

Iki  ttmdy  it  iTuihoc,  liDBlB  oopiei    -      •  |  .iS 
Ten  ooplei  or  more,  each  -      -      -       -      ,SS 

Ab  •dittoB  (or  hick  KhoolB,  wltta  tsit. 
Ike  ItMij  of  Kimola 30 

IkeStaCjraf  HraiTlnuad so 

n*  •(•«7  af  Uyila  •(  tbe  Uhc    -      -      -     .so 

.  1.  A.  BAViDina,  I  amcac  pun,  Aitiar,  i.  t. 


Blackboard 
Stencils  ^  ^ 

are  (lie  cb«apeM  huidieat,  most  wtiafae- 
tnrnMaiiaof  lllnstratiini  In  aohool.  Out 
lilt  comprlaea  OTei  900  mbiecta.  Bead  10 
oenta  in  atampa.  and  we  will  send  yoD  two 
Mmclea  for  trial— a  ma  p  of  North  America 
and  a  diawinK  or  languase  lesson— to- 
Cethar  with  oMaloB  containing:  complete 
UN.  

>.t.KZU06«JcC0.,  aiX.9thSt.,HXWT(nK 


L  EHTERTAIHMeNTg 


■h  ud  oriaSuL  tM  nbaDl  HlabntlDBi.  Hit 
mttHaaCmSm,  awl  ■aribw.  pUn.  laaaii 

tStfSmiiSStSnBnrgiunia  Off  mml  osr  bm 
■m^tawjtopaMnatloB aa Mbaral tanaa.  L.. 

B.  I.  tmooa  *  0*.,  il  I.  tth  lt.,X«w  T«rk 


Sir  William  McDonald,  of  Ontario,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  a  generous  pai 
of  educational  institutions  in  Canada, 
placed  ti25.ooo  at  the  disposal  of  the  On- 
tario government  for  the  erection  oi  build- 
ings at  the  Guelph  Agricultural  college. 
The  specific  purpose  ol  this  gift  is  to  give 
instruction  to  school  teachers  in  the  ele- 
ments of  iialure  study  and  doim 
ence.  Principal  Mills,  of  Guelph  college, 
will  make  a  visit  to  the  United  States  ' 
get  ideas  for  the  new  buildioRS. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.— The  students 
of  the  medical  department  of  Grant 
versilf  in  mass  meeting  last  Thursday  de- 
demanded  by  a  unanimous  vole  the  re- 
moval of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  J.  Cooke,  profes- 
sor ol  historical  theology.  Dt.  Cooke  had 
aroused  the  ire  of  the  students  by  an  at- 
tack on  Southern  women,  in  an  article 
written  by  him  lor  a  religious  paper, 
which  he  charged  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  with  leaching  treason. 

Grant  university  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Southern  Educational  Society  and  the 
Freedraan's  Aid  Societj",  of  the  Northern 
Methodist  church, 

I      At  the  aoDual   dinner  of    the  Williame 

:  college  alumni,  of  New  York,  al  Delmon 
ico's,  January  7,  Prof.  John  Haskell  Hew- 

,  itt,  acting  president  of  the  college,  made 
an  appeal  lor  money.  He  said  that  Wil- 
liam.'- needed  a  million  dollars   to  put  Ihe 

I  college  in  the  position  it  merits,  the  special 
needs  at  this  time  being  a  new  chapel,  ar 

,  administration    building,   the  endowmeni 

I  of  two  new  chairs,  and  a  fund  for  the  sup- 

I  port  of  aged  professors. 

HoBOKKN,  N.J. — Andrew  Carnegie  has 
otlered  to  give  a  free  public  library  to 
West  Hoboken,  if  the  people  of  the  t 
'  will  raise  enough  money  to  maiatai 
'  properly. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.— The  eighth  amnual 
teat  at  Cornell  university  lor  the  'g-i  me 
rial  prize  in  debate  was  won  by  Floyd 
Leslie  Carlisle,  of  Watertown,  who  sup- 
ported the  negative  side  of  the  question  : 

•' Feiolved,  Thai  the  United  Stales 
should  lesisl  by  force,  if  need  be,  the  colo- 
nifacion  of  atif  part  of  Soulli  America  by 

any  European  Power." 

The  same  question  will  be  debated  by 
Cornell  and  Columbia  on  March  7,  Colum- 
bia supporting  the  affirmative  and  Cornell 
the  negative  side. 

The  January  number  of  the  Hirsch 
Schael  Journal,  published  by  the  students 
of  the  BaroD  de  Hirsch  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  school,  al  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  con- 
tains many  items  of  interest  to  Ihe  friends 
of  the  institution,  Jacob  Kolinsky  con- 
tributes an  instructive  article  oo  Ihe  mos- 
quito. 

The  Fevr  Track  New,  which  ia  an  out- 
Erowth  of  the  now  famous  "Four  Track 
Seriea"oE  books  of  travel  and  education 
issued  by  Ihe, New  York  Central  railroad, 
has  been  enlarged  to  the  proportions  of  a 


tains  sixty-four  pages  filled  with  articles 
descriptive  and  historical,  together  with' 
carefully  selected  information  concerning 
transportation  and  industrial  development, 
all  relieved  and,  so  to  speak,  apiccd  with 
humor  and  poetry,  to  suit  the  varied  tastes 


a  place  among  the  popular  publications  of 
Ihe  day,  for  it  is  novel  and  singular,  as  are 
all  the  books  and  pamphlets  that  issue 
under  the  name  of  George  H.  Daniels.  Ihe 
New  York  Central's  resourceful  general 
passenger  agent. 

The  "  Lights  to  Literature  "oalcDdar  for 
1901,  artistically  printed  and  illuminated 
in  red  and  green,  has  been  issued  by  Rand, 
McNallv  &  Co.  Its  name  is  taken  from 
the  well-known  series  of  school  readcn 

C'  lished  by  this  house.     There  are  nine 
ks  in  the  sericB. 


t/bti/lou) 

Cotton 
Wash   Fabrics. 

Plain  and  Embroidered  Panama  Suitings, 

Pongee  Tissues,  Figured  Swisses, 

Embroidered  Batistes,  Mulis, 

and  Nainsooks. 

Frinted  Irish  Dimities, 

Linen  Lawns,  and  Mulls. 

French  Piques,  Croquet  Checks. 

David  and  John  Anderson's 

Ginghams  and  Cheviots. 
Silk  Ginghams. 


SPECIAL  COURSES 

Inichool  ma»ic  «nd  in  tminiDs  tbe  boj  Toioe, 
for  tpectal  l«ober<  HDperriBOn,  «nj  mniio 
alndeEti  Lectnre*  ard  praolical  work.  For 
niroulir  and  tsrmi  ad  drear. 

FR.ANCIS   E.  HOWARD. 

Brldflaporl,  Codd. 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Br«adw*7  k  Eleveotb  St..  new  Tork. 

Wpposltr  Uracr  Churi-n.) 

Oundoctei)  on  fcrupean  Plaiist  ModeratsBiUi 

Oentr»Ur  Looaled   and  moat    conT«vlent   to 

Annsemant  and  BoaineH  Diatriola. 

ur  aooeaa  from  Depot*   and  Ferrie*  br 

Broadwar  Car*  direct,  01  br  tntsiter. 

Wit,  tATLOS  k  WW,        -  Froprletera 


At  tbe  Bad  ol  Toi 


go  riakt  over  lo  S 

The  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  I 

raBttn  At*..  Oat  and  49d  Sta.  9 

OppodtaQraud  OentraJ  Depot,  Hew  Tork.  S 

t         Oaotral  for  iboppins  aud  Uiaalna.         g 

E     Bacaax*  to  and  from  4>d  BL  Depot  tna     J 

8  laaBa.  1 1 ,00  par  Aay  aad   VrwarAa,  9 

Bm— ■<■»—■»  —  WWII— iinrik 


Dp.  W.  J.  STEWART, 

J«3  w.  3jast.,  JV.  y.  City. 

Lataataad  moat  nroiraaalTe  mathoda 
Id  danllatry.  Praaarvallon  of  orlainal 
laalh  a  apacUllT.  Batabllahad  IBii, 
Ap»ainlmant«  by  mall  ar  talapbona  la 


Dr  Victor C.  Bell,T.;'SS'<SS.- 

T  of  "Po^lu  Ewr*  OS  (b*  Oan  of  tb*  Tmttk 


TMtA  OrewnliE.  trUg*  Wark,  and  IkUUac 


OEADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by 
'^  mcntiooing  The  School  Journal 
when  communicating:  with  advertlMra. 


8< 
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THS  WBW  BDITtOM  Of 

rARNED'S  HISTORY  FOR 
L*    READY   REFERENCE 


RrvUcd  >ad  EoUffcd  and 
Broaibl  ap  to  datiwHb 
Nnr  M4Pt  *ad  New 
Platu  Ihroachoat 

[B  entire  work  has  been  ravlie 
and  Its  scope  ei tended;  man 


^ 


It  Draught  up 


■ipg 


The  coDtenia  o(  thcK  volaree*  consist  of  the  chok 
excerpts  in  the  very  vords  of  Itie  twsl  hlitorlans,  covei 
the  history  of  all  counlriEsand  aubjecta. 

All  has  twen  careFnll]'  referenced,  croaa-referenced.  and 
BTitprnlied,  so  that  historical  InfnrmattDn  upon  all  *ub)eci9 
mavbj  quick!)' found,  thus  saving  lime,  lalior,  and  thought 
by  Its  pUn  of  "  Ready-Reference." 

It  la  simply  uuapproachabte  In  the  fsllowlns  featurcai— 

L  The  AtlraetivcBtti  and  AothofftatlvtiiUF  ot 

Iti  LIUialsH. 

IL  The  SlmpUettr  and  StflcleDer  of  lU  Uolacw 

Srtltn)  of  Ready  and  Crou  Rifircou. 

L  Thc^Philsfoph^  the  loKr-RiliIiona,  aed  the 


he  Fhilsfophy,  the  U 
StqMDiUI  Fcalarei 


Kooth 

r  work  has  ever  rec 

Hv 

«ls 

eh  enctmluma.  em. 

!??lni!!%*5f,„ 

come  and  glvMi  the 

Write  for  circular  and  sample  pages  gh^lag  full  io- 
(onnaMon.     Eicptfleoctd  SoUtllora  Emplorcd. 

TkK  C.  a.  N1CH01.B  Co.,  Springfield,  M oaa. 


A  Special  lavitation.     (Contioued  from  page  So.) 
Vstt  UI. 

In  Boston,  Saturday  is  emphatically  the  "  Teachere'  Day ;  " 
tbey  come  io  from  miles  around  and  are  to  be  found  some  part 
of  the  day  at  the  "school  luppl^"  stores  especially  at  Ham- 
men's — our  Eastern  agency.  This  does  not  niean  stores  wheie 
desks,  etc.,  are  to  be  found,  but  those  keeping  such  things  as 
are  found  on  our  counters — aids  to  teaching. 
Hota  IV. 

One  class  of  teachers  has  cheered  us  by  their  presence  since 
(874— "The  Sisters."  They  wish  to  see  the  new  books  on 
education,  and  we  think,  jud^ng  from  our  experience,  that  the 
pedagogical  libraries  in  their  schools  are  constantly  growing. 
Tho  they  make  no  noise  about  it,  the  Catholic  teachers,  by 
close  study  of  all  discoveries  in  education  and  by  availing 
themselves  of  all  helps,  contrive,  without  the  aid  of^  the  slate 
<}t  city,  to  have  schools  of  wonderful  excellence ;  we  speak  of 
frhat  we  know. 

TUlt  ITi. 

We  extend  a  roost  cordial  invitation  to  you  to  visit  our 
rooms.  We  have  established  at  6i  East  Ninth  street,  the 
Teachbrs'  Book  Store.  There  are  materials  here  of  incal- 
culable value  to  you.  One  of  the  promiaent  publishers  of  the 
eity  lately  said,  "  I  do  not  see  how  the  teachers  can  help  but 
come  in  here."  Neither  do  we.  Yelthere  are  many  who  have 
not  inspected  the  valuable  20th  century  helps  that  we  have  on 
our  tables  and  counters. 

The  Edoutional  Bookstore. 

At  61  East  Ninth  street  is  the  only  educational  bookstore  in 
the  city  ;  it  has  everything  about  education;  every  new  book 
on  education  can  be  had  here,  and  just  as  cheap  as  at  the  pub- 
lishers of  it.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  come :  come  and 
bring  your  friends;  come  often  ;  come  every  time  you  come  to 
see  our  neighbors,  John  Wanamaker  or  John  Daniell,  both 
men  of  mark  in  their  respective  lines;  if  you  are  not  interested 
in  educational  literature  you  should  tome  and  get  interested ; 
if  you  are  interested,  here  is  the  place  where  you  will  be  made 

'^^^'  Oor  Pertodlc«Ii. 

We  send  you  a  copy  of  The  School  Journal,  the  sterline 
educational  weekly ;  we  publish  TA*  TeaeAtri'  Institute  and 
Th*  Primary  Sehoel,  the  ablest  monthlies  in  the  world.  If  you 
are  not  a  subscriber  to  one  of  these  you  are  without  somethine 
that  would  greatly  increase  your  power  and  skill  in  the  school- 
room \VilD  sincere  wishes  for  your  welfare,  E,  L,  Kellogg 
&  Co.,  6i  East  Ninth  street,New  York. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS  beg  to  announce  that 
they   have    been    officially   appointed    by   patent! 
and   diplomas,  which   are  displayed  for  public  in- 
spection at  their  warerooms,  manufacturers  to: 
His  Majeaty,  Nkfaotu  II.,  Cuir  of  RdmU. 
HI*  Majesty,  WlllUfn  II.,  Emperor  of  Qwmnaj  and  VAmg 

at  Prussia. 
His  Majesty,  Franz  Joseph  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria  and 

Kins  of  HuBsarj'. 
Her  Majesty,  Victoria,  Quean  of  Qrest  Brttalo. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses,  Tba  Prince  and  Prlocoss  of  Wales, 

and  The  Duka  of  Edinburgh. 
His  Majesty,  Oscar  II.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
His  Majesty,  Umberto  I.,  King:  of  Italy. 
His  Majesty.  Monsaffer-ad-din,  Sbab  of  Pcrala. 
Her  Majesty,  Maria  Christina,  Queen  Regent  of  Spals. 
His  Majesty,  Abdul  Hamid  IL,  SulUn  of  Turkey. 

Iltittiraied  CalalogMU  mtdUd  frt*  mp»H  applicatien. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Wartroamt! 

■TSnWAT  BAIX,  AKCASX  BVILIine. 

lot  sad  10*  Zut  Uk  Itraet,  Fifth  Avaaae,  eor.  Mtk  StreM, 

NEW  YORK. 


PAYNE'S  NATURE 

STUDY  BOOKS 


Popular— Because  Practical 


100   LESSONS  IN  NATURE  AROUND  MY 
SCHOOL-HOUSE, 

By  Fbanb  O.  Pimi.  the  famons  specialist  on  aclenoe  teaching, 
has  proved  itself  one  ot  the  moat  sncouasful  works  for  ganeral 
nite  In  all  tdndsot  schools  irhere  aatarestndyhasrometoheui 
esaentlaJ  part  of  the  Mork.  It  is  th«  book  that  hiu  helped  thou- 
sands of  teachers.  It  IjididatFs  a  methoil  andsivesmanf  model 
lessons  that  hBTe  proyed  cnccesshil  in  the  author's  own  whooL 
BU0KeetB  to  toBchers  man)-  wa^s  of  making  the  work  of  sreatest 
Tnlue  as  Hell  as  interest  and  is  folly  illustrated.  SlEe:7  1-SiB 
inches.  4(i  LUoslrations,  Cloth,  Botind  in  two  rolors  and  gold. 
Price.  II  00.   Onr *>eclal  price  tateschcra.socenti;  nnd Scents 


Payne'aother  nature  study  books  linve  been  luijiortant  addi- 
tions to  the  "  Hav  to  Teach  "  aeries.  Tbey  give  not  only  a  def- 
inite plan  of  teaching  in  each  subject  treated  bat  full  and  aocn- 
ra(e  jnforniHtion  for  the  teacher.  All  are  fuUy  lUnstrated. 
Bound  in  flexible  cloth  covers,  and  nuiJed  i>romptly.  to  any  ad- 

35  CENTS  A  COPY.  POSTPAID. 


How  to  Teach  Minerals, 

How  to  Tesch  Bugs,  Beetles,  and  Locusts, 
How  to  Teach  Butterflies  and  Beetles, 
How  to  Teach  About  Trees, 

How  to  Teach  Aquatic  Life. 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9ih  St.,  N.  Y. 

EdacatlBiul  Pnblliher*. 
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--  _-_ k  atrvM,  H»w  T«rk. 

M«  W»fe<Mh  A*«>aa,  OUBUSt  HI. 


Its  Haaaar  St., 


Important  ^ool(j  on 

NATURE  STUDY 

AND  BOTANY 

Pajne's  Geographical  Nature  Stadlai     -       .       .       .  tt^ 

LoBK'a  Home  Geography .15 

fCell^'s  Short  Storie*  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors  -  -    .jo 

Stokes'a  Ten  Commoa  Trees ,49 

Brftdtah'i  Stories  of  Country  Life .40 

Dana's  Plants  aod  Their  Cbildten .6; 

Ntedham's  Outdoor  Studies ^o 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers : 

North  America      ■  (.6a       Asia  ■       -       ■       -  .6q 

South  America     -    .60       Europe  [Nearlj  ready] 

Learitt'*  Outlines  of  Botany i.eo 

The  Same— With  Gray's  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden 

Flora I. So 

Gray's  How  Plants  Behave .54 

How  Plants  Grow,  with  a  Popular  Flora  ■  -    .So 

School  and   Field  Book  of  Botany.    Leiaons  and 

Flora I  80 

Apgar'a  New  Plant  Analysis .55 

Clark's  Laboratoi;  Manual  in  Practical  Botany    ■       -    .96 
Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  la  Botany  (Wood)    -  ■  i.co 

Wood's  New  American  Botanist  and  Florist  (Willis)    -  1.75 

Boroet's  School  ZodIokT .75 

Needham'a  Elementary  Lessone  In  Zoology    ■       -       -    ^o 
Steele's  Popular  Zoology 1.30 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY-Publishers 

lew  Tork     Claclmutl     Chlcafo      Bottim      Atlanti      a«ii  Fraiicl«« 


LONGMANS'  ENGUSH  GRAMMAR 

llmo.    tUpKget.    was.    MailinBpnce.  10.70.  lJu*t Staov 

Oo-itekth:  Pari  I— PfttlB  oJ  spoeeh  Pari  II— nUflssfl cation  and  In- 
teouoo.  Pmrtlll— Anaiyaieof  SPntenoei.  Part  IV— Hiatori  and  D»ri. 
TslioQ.    Notei  for  Teachere.    Indei. 

Id  Ihe  preparation  oF  ttiia  book  Ibe  constant  aim  bai  been  to  njalia 
th'lsnsnaae  clear  and  rimple;  to  apprcach  each  D&int  tfarousb  Mer- 
oifleflandUluatraliocii.flo  that  th»  pnpil  may  "karB  bf  (lolng";  to  ar- 
range tbepnmtsau  that  Ihe  BUbjoot  develops  easily  sod  Dalnrallr.  ard 
looonceiie  and  (late  grammatical  prindpleiic  a  sonndand  aoholarlf 


POPULAR  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY 

Br  FrofeHor  Oakot.   Ninth  Edition.   Carernlli'  BeT  sed.   Br  A.  W. 

BaiMol,n,  Froteior  ofPhnlo*  In  the  Boril  Haral  CoKoge.  Oretn- 

triah.   [Tnn  lated  and  adiled  from  Oanotl  Oodt*  eiemenlaire  do 

Phriiqas  with  theAatbor'i  aanotlon)  br  B.  Attdnaon.]   T114  pages. 

Orowngro    WUhWIlinatntloiitaDd?  (JolorcdFlatea,   fano. 

'  Gaaat'a  Natural  FhlloaopfaT  aeenu  to  me  a  Terr  good  sbridRmeDl 

at  the  lar^r  work,  while  the  rreabeuing  op  that  It  ha*  received  bai 

materiallTinQraasedltitalne.''- Prof  B.  S.  DlBi,  Yale  (Jn'Ter-itv. 

*  I  UsTa  taken  paini  to  look  throogb  the  book.  I  oonridei  It  to  be  a 
rerr  Mtnplete  book  upon  the  •nbjecl.  and  aa  a  poonlar  treatise  I  feeltbit 
ltlBatpreientnDe>iaa}Bd."-Pror  A.  C.  Scott.  Collage  at  Agricultnnt 
and  Heohaoloal  An*,  Kfngiton,  I<,  I. 


QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  (Inorjinlc  iikI  Orj>nk) 

By  F  Hoixwo  PiaKiH,  Ph.D.   8to.  W(  pages.   |l.«. 

AN  INTBODUCTION  TO  THE  PBACTICAL  USE 

or  LOGADITHMS.  WITH  EXAMPLES 

IN  MENSUPATION 

ByF.GLiKYiij.,Tin.oii,MA.,B.H«    With 

ANSWERS  TO  EXEBCISES 

Crown  Bto.    Pp.  Tjii— 64.    Price.  W.no, 

The  first  two  cbapten  bate  been  devoted  to  tbe  Rrithmetioof  tberob- 
Jeot.  In  the  KBcond  cbupter  is  giTon  an  aoaoontor  Ihe  method  of  rough 
calanlatlon.  Id  the  last  chapter  will  be  found  a  taw  mien  in  Meniuia- 
tiooaud  nomeroaeeiampleacarefnllr  cboeenam)  graduated. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO., 

91-93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


THE  TWE^LFTH  CENSUS 

Of  the  United  States  tumitihes  information 
concerning  population,  productions,  industries, 
etc.,  as  existing  in  1900,  essential  for  earliest 
practicable  introduction  into  text-books  of  school 
geography.  The  returns  of  population  were  soon 
formulated  and  given  out  by  the  Census  Office. 
Advance  figures  were  promptly  furnished  in  the 
Recent  Geographical  Events  of  Mdury's  Manual 
of  Geography,  and  full  populanon  results  incor- 
porated'inthe  body  of  the  text  of  the  1901  edition. 
Census  returns  of  manufactures,  productions, 
etc,  have  only  begun  to  be  issued.  They  require 
much  time  for  comparison  and  tabulation. 

Tbis  is  an  illustration  of  how  Maury's 
Manual  keeps  abreast  of  geographic  changes. 
Maur/i  EloDCntary.  in  its  new  and  attractive 
form,  is  a  favorite  with  a  wide  circle  of  teachers. 


CHOICE  KEIADINC. 

Supplementary,  for  various  school  grades, 
is  furnished  by  our  Standard  Lherattire  Series, 
which  now  embraces  fifty  numbers,  running  from 
Cooper's  Spy  to  Scott's  Waverfey,  and  including 
besides  other  works  of  these  two  famous  authors, 
representative  volumes  of  Irving,  Hawthorne, 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Shakespeare, 
Dickens,  Goldsmith,  etc.,  etc. 

A  large  part  of  these  are  complete  works  or 
complete  selections,  and  some  are  condensed  for 
convenient  adaptation  to  school  reading. 

Opportunity  for  an  easy  and  attractive  intro* 
duction  to  Good  Literature  is  thus  afforded.  Full 
descriptive  list,  with  low  prices,  sent  on  request 


UNIVERSITY  FU5UISHINC  COMPANY.  43-47  East  lOth  Street.  New  Yorh 
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GILLOTrS 


For  Slant  Writing: 

404, 3S 1, 303,  O04  E.  F., 
603E.  F..  OOli:.  F., 

lO47(Multiscnp0. 

Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

ForVERTICALWRITING:io45(v«rticui.r).r 

1046  (Vertigraph),  1047,  1065,  1006,  1067.  [ 

HlOHEST  QUALITY,  THiairom  MOST  DURABLE 

*HB  CKEAPE8T. 

tOSEPH  G1LL0TT  &  SONS,       91  John  Street,  New  York- 1 


position,  1900. 

PENS 


HAVE  yOV  'RE  AT}    THESE  f     "  "«».  ""^  "o,"  ""! 

,         meoce  your  year's  work 

with  a  careful  reaaiQg  of  these  eighteen  httle  books  on 

HOW  TO  TEACH 

They  will  help  you  all  along  the  way.  They  touch  directly  upon  the  Bchool-room 
problems,  aad  give  in  compact  form  the  most  approved  methods.  Well  prioted,  uni' 
tormly  bound  in  flexible  cloth,  fully  illustrated,    aj  cents  each. 

Ko.    1    How  Co  Usnsg*  Busy  Work.    Kellogg 
"     9    How  to  Teach  Botany.    Kallogg 
>'     3    How  ta  TcBoh  Paper  Poldlag  and  Cutting.    Latter 
"     4    How  to  Teach  to  Read.    Kallogg 
"      s    How  to  Hake  School-Room  Charts.    Kellogg 
"     6    How  lo  Teack  Mineral*.    Payne 
"     7    How  t*  Teach  Birds.    Payao 
"     8    How  to  Teacli  Bng«  »Dd  Beetles.    Payne 

a  Teach  PracUans.    Kellogg 

a  Teach  Clay  HodeDng.    Kellogg 

o  Taaab  Primary  Arithmetic.    Sceley 

o  Taach  Bntterfliei.    Payne 

13  How  te  Teach  U.  S.  History.    Elsou 

14  How  to  Teach  Compoiltlon  Writing.    Kellogg 
i;    Hew  to  Teach  ConaCrnctlvi  Work.    Codd 

16  Now  to  Teach  abont  Fllhei.    Payne 

17  How  to  Teack  shont  Trees.    Payne 

18  How  to  be  a  Sncceiitnl  Teacher.    Kellogg 


Howt< 


Otkers  In  Praparatlon.     Price,  postpaid,  35  cents  each. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  Publishers.  61  East  gth  St.,  Nea  York. 


PATRIOTIC  QUOTATIONS 

RELATING  TO  AMERICAN  fflSTORY 


Compiltd  by 

ALICE  M.  KELLOOQ 


Sitt,  7 1-4  xs  inches,    ps  fag»s.    Paper 


IS  illustratUHs.    Price,  25  cents 


This  is  a  book  much  needed.  There  is  no  other  like  it.  Every  school  should  own 
It  The  Quotations  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  American  authors. 
They  are  to  classified  as  to  be  easily  referred  to. 

IT  CONTAINS 


32  Qttotattoai  aboat  America— Our  Country 

21  "  "      Revolvlionary  Tar 

22  "  "     WashfnftOQ. 
26        "  "     Indepeodeocc. 


10  Quatstloai  abovl  Landing  of  th«  PUgria 
18         "  "      Memorial  Day 

3»        "  "     Grant 

9        "  "     Amerlcaa  Flas. 

87        "  "     PatrioUwiu 

Toal  NumWt  of  Quotations,  317' 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  i^  CO.,  ^  6/  E.  9th  St..  /f.y. 


EIMER  &  AMEND' 

19S-2I1  Third  At«..      NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  ,j,.,v 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS       " 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMEHTS' 

Smryt/iing  Steded  In   the  Laboratorg' 

Glau  blowlac  Avne  « tbc  rrtJtfit 
Hauiwan  HiiBlictuiu  Dtpt.  Id  tbe  Hoim 


ISCHDOL 
'rURNISNIHCCIl 

NEWYDRK 


A.G.SPALDING&BROS.. 


THBl!lPJ 


u>aC>,  Odolal  BoiiDg  O 


:  Atbletlo  Impl»- 


J4l«t  qpoa  fvttfDf  SpftJdlu'i  SDOdi  vid  nfnae  io 
It  4Ti7tttlnE  thai  is  oflffna  aa  "Jqtt  m*  toad  ai 


FRENCH  bSV""- 

*  A^l-i^'Wft*  TeachlBS     French 


WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 
asi  ft  ati  SIXTH  AVENue.    .    ^Gw  v«rk. 

Complete  CataloffUB  on  Rpplicalion. 


Dr.  W.  J.  STE^WART., 

J62  W,  JJrf  JV..  /f.  y.  Cily. 


I  and  moat  proaresBi**  mathod* 
Jalry.  PreserTatlon  of  orlalBkt 
I  ■vaclaltv.  Ealabliahad  1848, 
tmeata  br  mall  or  Ulepbon*  III 


Or  Victor  C.  Bell, T.J'ir.-ciS- 


Tsotk  Crowatai,  Brl^ce  Work,  aad  BalldlBj 


p  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men-' 

tioning  The  School  Journal  when 
licatiug  with  advertisers. 


These  Pens        ^^ 
are  stamped 


We  Use  Them  Because  They  Exactly  Suit  Our  Purpose 

ON  ACCOUNT  OP  THBIR  BA5V  WRITINa  QUALITIES. 

ESTERBROOK' 


Esllbllshed 

iseo. 


Thflfr  Company's 


26  John  Street,  New  York. 


(Signed)     THE  BEST  WRITERS. 


Juia«7  25,  1902 
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Boards   of  Education   and   Superintendents 

Wishing  teachen,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consnlt  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

Established  17  yemrs  iz9  Audltorlmn  Balldlnff«  Chicago 

Positions  filUd,  4,000,  Bastera  Branch;  A^A  AtMaod  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 

ra  PRAH  TEACHERJ'  AGENCY,  '•''"^^;T; 


i 


York. 

Baoommends  colleges  uid  normal  gradoAtas,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public 
and  mriraie  schools,  and  families.    A.drise8  parents  aboat  schools.  ■        Wn  O.  PRATT  fUnager. 


CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  BUDEAU,  '^'^a^ffu**^ 


Lppllcallona  DIRECT  from  employer*  and  does  not  notUy  member*  of  post* 
*L  tkmmm  wllfoe  the  Agency  le  not  to  be  mentioned.  Onr  81  year*  ol" experience  1*  at  yonr 
r|      dligiinni  if  yonr  roeord  1*  good*  Information  for  a  stamp.  Now  1*  the  time  to  enroll. 

jl  ^  _      THE    FISK    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

s4  Athburton  PUce,  Boston.      156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.      1505  Penn  Ave.,  Washington. 
,?  003  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago.  414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis. 

\\  533  Cooper  Building,  Denver.  Hyde  Block,  Spokane.  80  Third  St.,  Portland . 

If  4aoParrottBi'"*         -       ~  _.     .    _  . 


535  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles. 


r 


UNEXPECTED  VACANCIES 


occur   very  often  during   the  winter 

months  and  must  be  filled  promptly 

—     December  and  January  are  especially 


t 


"good  mouths  for  securing  first-class  positions  on  short  notice.  Grade  teachers  in  demand.  Address 
j .  C.  J.  ALBERT,  The  Albert  Teaohers^  Ageney,  Fine  Arts  BuildlnK*  Chicago.  . 

was  established  in  1889.    In  1901  more  teachers 
supplied  with  good  places  than  any  previous  year 
i-^teady  demand  for  good  normal  primary  teachers . 
liWoreCertoN.  T.,  N.  J.,and  Pa.  Normal  Principals.    Teachers  needed  NOW.     Particulars  for 
iftunp.  H.  5.  KBLLOOQ,  ilanaser,  No.  6i  Bast  Ninth  Mreet,  New  York  City. 


KcUogg's  Teachers'Bureau 


r\ 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3  Bast  14th  St..  New  York 


Oldeat  and  best  known  la  U.  B.   Eat.  185S 
JoHH  0.  BooKwnxx,  ManaQtT, 


AMERICAN  AND  FORBIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Introduces  to  Colleges,  9chooli,  and  PamUies,8aperior  Professors,  Principals,  Assistants, Tutors. 
Qovemaaaos,  for  every  Department  of  Instruction ;  Becommenda  Qood  Schools  to  Parents.  Gall 
or  Addroaa^mr*.  SI.  J.  YOuNGwVUIjTON.  Amorloaa  and  Foreign  Teaehers*  Agency,  9S  Union 
•qoaro.  Now  York. 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  5rh'^V«^"S?u"V'iiSf^f„^b11g»Si* 

ttonfc    HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  8i  Chapel  Street,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

**THE  EXTENSION   COURSE" 

of  the  Kraua  KIndorgarton  Normal  Training  School  commences  the  First  Week  in 
lOYEMBER.  Address  Mm.  M.  EfiAua-BogLTS, ''  The  Hoffman  Arms,"  cor.  Madiaoo  Avenue  and 
»h  Street.  New  York  City. 

TRANSLATIONS. 


XirTXBUXBAB 

HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 


UTKBAX* 

THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 


Leather 


•SSdJS^.'l  DAVID  McKAY, PublUhers.  loaa  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 

Lessons  on  Teaching. 

By    J.    G.    FITCH.  ^^ 

"Teachers  everywhere,  among  the  English  speaking people,have  hailed  Mr.  Fitch's 
work  as  an  invaluable  aid  for  almost  every  kind  of  instruction  and  school  organiza- 
tion. It  combines  the  theoretical  and  the  practical ;  it  is  based  on  psychology  ;  it 
gives  admirable  advice  on  everything  connected  with  teaching,  from  the  fnmisbing 
of  a  school-room  to  the  preparation  of  questions  for  examination.  Its  style  is  singu- 
larly clear,  vigorous,  and  harmonious.  Some  one  has  said  that  it  requires  as  much 
abUity  to  govern  and  instruct  a  district  school  with  justice  and  wisdom  as  it  does  to 
govern  a  state  ;  and  this  thought  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fitch  when  pre- 
paring his  great  work  on  teaching.  His  ideal  schoolmaster  must  be  a  man  of  rare 
qualifications, — mental,  moral,  and  physical. 

"  Mr.  Fitch  has  avoided  the  mistake  made  by  many  writers  on  education  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  a  special  department.  He  has  neglected  nothing.  From 
the  kindergarten  to  the  higher  branches  taught  in  the  common  school  he  has  touched 
upon  every  department  of  instruction,  manifesting  a  thoroness  and  comprehensiveness 
of  grasp  indicative  of  careful  thought  and  wide  experience.  Teachers  and  parents,  as 
well  as  those  just  beginning  to  teach,  would  find  it  exceedingly  profitable  to  make 
itch's  Lectures  on  Teaching  a  subject  for  close  and  repeated  study. 

Teachers*  price,  ^-LOO  net,  postpaid 


L  L  KELLOGG  &  CO^  -  -  61  E  9th  St.  Nev  York 


DBEXEL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

COHERCIIL  COORSB  FOB  TEiCBBIS 

A  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
the  commercial  branches  in  high  schools 
and  academies.  Persons  with  the  necessary 
academic  requirements,  and  who  have  had 
two  or  more  years'  practical  experience  ia 
teaching,  can  complete  the  course  in  ene 
7ear.  Circulars,  giving  details  of  the 
course,  can  be  had  on  application  te  the 
Registrar. 

JAMES  MacALISTER,  Prfsident. 


New  Y^rk  University 

washugtoi  squasx,  a.  t.  citt. 

c«/^  nMi^f%  ¥  ^  graduate  School  of 

^%^aU%JM^  educational  adence* 

^  jC  fun«ishing  thorough 

^  profeoaional    equip- 

•^  wishing  to  fit  them- 
selves to  hecome  superintendents,  prinoipalr, 
supervisors,  and  professors  in  Nonnal  Schools 
and  the  Pedagogical  Department  of  Colleges. 

For  Catalogue  and  information  addreos, 
TH£  RBGIdTRAR, 

Waahifigtoii  5quare, 
Ni:W  YORK  CITY, 

Sl/MMBTt  SBSSIOJ^ 

CORNELL  UNIYERSITT 

July  7  to  August  16,  1903 


94  COURSES  IN  23  DEPARTMENTS 


Ample  facilities  for  Lihraryand  Lahoratory 
work.  Unlrersity  Credit.  Comfcrtahle  Tenu 
perature.  Gr  at  variety  of  Recreations.  Single 
Tuition  Fee  of  $86.    Inexpensive  Living. 

For  Circular  and  Book  of  Views,  addreai 

THE,  RiLGISTRAR 

Cornell  University       -        -       Ithaca,  H.  T. 

TToTL  oan  mapke  money 
"wliile  you  study 

Omamental  Design 

TAUGHT  BT  MAIL 

Write  for  new  free  circular,  lllostrated  by  students. 

IntematianAl  Correepoadence  Sehoolsy 

Bmx   858,  Sermnton,  Pa. 

«WFnalaaJ         'a^«  *«»/*?«  muiicai  la- 

ne^  Uy^^^     it   ttitutioo  of  AiiMnca. 
CoNSERMAIORy        Founded  :453      Untur- 
ST  MUSIC  iMssed  advantkces  in  coou 

positioo,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  docution. 

Ct^St  W.  Ckadvn'ck,  Musical  Dirtctar. 
Pupils  received  at  any  time.    For  prospectus  address 
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Will  Training  and  School  Management. 

The  great  principle  in  school  training  is  to  bring  the 
will  to  consider  duty  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  A 
school  was  visited  where  the  teacher,  an  eagle-eyed  man, 
kept  his  attention  closely  on  the  pupils  even  when  they 
were  studying  and  while  he  was  talking  to  the  visitor.  He 
reminded  one  of  a  man  visiting  the  lion's  cage.  He  seemed 
to  fear  some  outbreak.  One  of  th^  older  pupils  had  said: 
"  Mr.  H.  has  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head  ;  if  one  whis- 
pers behind  his  back  he  turns  and  calls  him  out."  He 
seemed  to  be  mightily  pleased  when  he  heard  of  this. 

He  secured  punctuality,  silence,  obedience,  industry, 
and  the  results  of  study  so  as  to  command  a  higher  price 
than  any  other  teacher  in  the  township  ;  and  yet  all  this 
was  not  done  because  it  ought  to  be  done,  but  because  he 
commanded  it.  This  man  evidently  believed  that  he  was 
solely  employed  to  press  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
into  their  minds ;  he  endeavored  to  do  this  and  brought 
to  bear  all  his  muscular  and  intellectual  powers.  His 
motto  was  "  Order  is  secured  by  watchfulness.'' 
.  Not  long  after  a  night  school  was  visited  in  a  factory 
town.  The  teacher  was  a  youngish  sort  of  man  ;  very 
affable  and  with  a  bright,  cheery  voice.  All  of  the  pupils 
had  worked  twelve  hours  that  day,  atid  were,  of  course, 
weary.  The  room  was  the  basement  of  a  church  and 
not  very  plea'sant.  Very  soon  after  our  entrance  some 
act  was  done  of  which  the  teacher  disapproved  and  he 
said,  ''  I  don't  think  that  ought  to  be  done,"  and  this  we 
found  was  the  keynote  of  the  school.  The  order  was  as 
perfect  as  in  the  other  school,  but  it  was  not  the  result 
of  watchfulness ;  it  was  the  result  of  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  each  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done. 

This  teacher's  school  was  visited  the  next  year  ;  it  was 
a  day  school  and  in  the  outskirts  of  a  large  town.  He  had 
perfect  order,  was  very  popular  and  evidently  was  a  ''ris- 
ing" teacher.  Here  we  heard  the  words  again,  ''I  don't 
think  that  ought  to  be  done."  We  pondered  upon  what 
is  sometimes  termed  the  ''secret"  of  this  evidently  suc- 
cessful teacher.  He  left  something  behind  him  besides 
scholarship  ;  he  plainly  aimed  at  something  besides  schol- 
arship ;  he  produced  really  great  results,  and  yet  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  he  was  quite  an  ordinary  man. 

If  we  turn  back  now  and  read  the  opening  sentence  of 
this  article,  we  shall  see  that  this  second  teacher  had 
made  the  principle  there  stated  the  main  plank  in  his 
platform.  First,  find  what  ought  to  be  done ;  second, 
train  the  pupils  to  do  that,  no  matter  what  the  results. 
The  first  teacher  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  cer- 
tain things  were  fitting  in  the  school  procedure  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  done.  The  pupils  of  this  man  trained 
themselves  to  do  what  he  commanded  ;  the  pupils  of  the 
other  knew  that  if  they  did  what  was  right  the  teacher 
was  satisfied. 

Now  all  teachers  will  say,  "  Why,  I  aim  to  have  the  pu- 
pils do  right."  Nevertheless,  the  training  given  by  very 
many  of  these  teachers  is  very  defective.  What  is  the 
aim?  may  be  asked.  If  the  reply  is  a  good  school,  viz., 
industry  and  the  acquirement  of  certain  knowledge,  then 
such  a  teacher  ranks  with  the  first  one  described.  If  the 
reply  is,  to  train  the  will  to  obey  the  conscience,  or  the 
sense  of  duty,  then  the  teacher  ranks  with  the  second  one 
described.  Such  a  teacher  looks  upon  the  work  and  dis- 
dpHne  of  a  school  as  affording  an  opportunity  to  form 
moral  character. 

And   it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  in  whom 


character  is  formed  are  studious  and  industrious  ;  the 
greater  includes  the  less.  The  difference  between  these 
two  classes  of  teachers  lies  in  what  is  made  the  com- 
manding object.  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness,"  says  Jesus,  and  consider  other  things 
as  secondary.  So  in  the  school  the  pupil's  rule  is,  '*  I 
must  do  those  things  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  be- 
sides get  all  the  knowledge  I  can." 

Now,  we  do  not  say  that  all  the  work  of  the  first 
teacher  was  wasted.  There  was  a  great  good  resulting 
from  the  obedience  he  exacted. 

The  habit  of  unquestioning  obedience  to  rightful 
authority  is  one  of  the  attainments  of  a  properly  edu- 
cated person.  One  of  the  worst  signs  of  the  times  is 
the  questioning  of  authority  of  the  parent  and  teacher. 
As  we  said,  the  order  and  industry  in  the  second  school 
was  equal  to  that  in  the  first ;  the  excellence  and  su- 
periority of  it  resulted  from  his  forming  in  his  pupils 
habits  of  free  and  cheerful  obedience  from  a  sense  of 
right  and  duty. 

We  will  suppose  that  all  will  agree  that  the  second 
teacher  presents  the  example  to  be  followed.  The 
question  then  will  be,  "  How  form  the  moral  character?" 

We  reply  in  brief:  "Train  the  pupil  (1)  to  attend 
regularly  ;  (2)  to  come  with  punctuality  ;  (3)  to  be  neat 
in  person  and  keep  possessions  neat ;  (4)  to  be  accurate 
in  statement,  calculations,  drawing,  writing,  etc. ;  (6) 
to  be  quiet  and  non-interfering  ;  (6)  to  be  industrious  ; 
(7)  to  be  obedient ;  (8)  to  be  truthful ;  (9)  to  be  polite  ; 
(10)  to  be  just. 

The  superior  teacher  aims  to  have  the  pupil  attain 
these  objects  of  his  own  free  will,  as  a  preference, 
choosing  them  before  other  objects.  And  he  will  ac- 
quire a  desire  for  them  if  the  habit  is  formed  of  doing 
them  from  a  high  and  moral  motive. 


Dr.  Hall's  Ideal  School. 

By  J.  U.  Barnard,  Kaosas  City,  Mo. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  teaohers,  differing  in  mental 
make-up  no  less  than  in  physical  organization.  In  train- 
ing, scholarship,  judgment,  and  skill  the  variety  is  no 
less  striking.  But  in  professional  spirit  and  motive 
there  are  the  most  delicate  shades  of  differences,  rang- 
ing from  the  most  sordid  to  the  most  philanthropic, 
from  those  never  touched  by  professional  sentiment  to 
those  who  most  prof oundly  study  education  and  its  prin- 
ciples. 

First,  there  are  those  who  never  get  beyond  the  mer- 
cenary motive.  These  places  could  be  filled  with  more 
profit  to  the  people  by  some  others  of  a  better  spirit. 
The  thought  of  improvement  or  eflSciency  never  enters 
their  minds,  as  their  main  concern  is  centered  in  secur- 
ing their  monthly  stipend  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
outlay.  For  this  class  there  is  absolutely  no  hope;  they 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  regenerating  influences. 

Second,  there  are  those  more  eflScient  than  the  former 
class,  but  who  are  contented  to  follow  along  the  beaten 
track,  easily  convincing  themselves  at  every  point  that 
they  can  do  better  service  by  absolutely  refusing  to  take 
up  modern  ideas  and  plans.  They  are  willing  that 
others  shall  try  the  experiments  and  work  out  the  prob- 

*Address  before  the  state  Teachers*  Association,  Dec.  a6, 1901, 
slightly  abridged. 
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lems  of  education,  claiming  that  they  will  adopt  them 
when  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  are  wise  and 
efficient.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  people  never 
make  any  progress,  never  see  anything  better  than  the 
"  good  old  way." 

Third,  a  class  composed  of  those  who  breathe  the 
spirit  of  progress  and  advancement.  They  believe  that 
there  may  be  better  things,  and  they  never  allow  them- 
selves to  settle  down  with  the  conviction  that  they  have 
reached  the  highest  possible  standard.  With  them  the 
achievement  of  one  victory  prepares  the  way  for  others. 
They  realize  that  definite  conclusions  are  reached  by 
studying  the  educational  problems  and  by  supplement- 
ing that  study  with  wise  tests  and  experiments.  To 
this  class  belong  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  and 
women  in  the  profession;  men  and  women  who  study 
the  broader  questions  of  education,  and  who  evolve  from 
their  thought  and  demonstrate  by  the  tests  they  apply, 
many  of  the  most  valuable  theories  concerning  teaching 
and  iraining.  To  this  class  must  be  given  large  credit 
for  the  marked  improvements  that  have  been  wrought 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  more.  They  are 
willing  to  listen  to  the  man  who  has  a  message,  and  they 
are  unwilling  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  movement 
which  promises  better  results. 

Fourth,  there  are  the  philosophers  in  education — the 
men  and  women  who  study  the  child  and  aim  to  formu- 
late the  fundamental  doctrines  of  education.  They  may 
experiment  and  they  may  waste  some  time  and  possibly 
make  mistakes,  bat  they  arrive  at  better  conceptions 
and  ideals  and  greater  economy  in  the  administration 
of  school  systems.  They  are  the  leaders  in  educational 
thought,  and  while  they  are  not  always  applauded  in 
their  views,  they  present  us  with  high  conceptions  and 
point  the  way  to  greater  achievements.  To  this  class 
belong  John  Dewey,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  and  others. 

In  the  article  in  the  September  Forum  to  which  we 
are  to  direct  attention  in  this  paper,  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall  describes  what  he  denominates  ''The  Ideal  School 
as  Based  on  Child  Study.'' 

Before  beginning  the  discussion  of  his  main  issues  he 
devotes  one  or  two  paragraphs  to  the  contention  that 
there  are  those  "  who  would  be  better  in  mind,  body, 
and  morals  if  they  knew  no  school."  I  must  say  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  this  position. 

The  Kinder  jirtcn. 

The  ideal  school  will  have  a  kindergarten,  organized 
and  furnished  with  a  view  to  securing  such  mental  and 
physical  equipment  as  will  produce  the  largest  present 
growth  and  make  possible  the  greatest  progress  in  the 
future.  The  child  needs  at  this  early  stage  of  its  life 
several  years  of  direction  and  guidance.  A  training  of 
the  physical  powers,  or.to  put  it  more  strongly,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  physical  basis,  is  essential  to  future  suc- 
cess, and  the  larger  labor  of  the  kindergartner  should 
be  directed  to  this  end.  The  child  is  now  getting  close 
to  nature  and  is  constantly  striving  to  learn  something 
of  her  secrets.  The  physical  basis  of  mental  action  is 
weak  and  needs  development  and  stimulation.  The 
mind  is  alert,  and  in  proportion  as  the  means  thru  which 
the  mind  expresses  itself  are  strengthened  and  made 
useful — in  that  proportion  does  the  child  make  genuine 
progress.  The  question  is  often  raised  whether  the 
kindergarten  by  its  present  methods  and  courses  does 
not  appeal  too  strongly  to  the  mental  life  of  the  child. 
For  some  years  many  of  our  strongest  men  have  been 
speaking  the  word  of  caution  upon  this  point,  claiming 
that  there  should  be  less  exercise  of  the  discriminating 
faculty  and  more  genuine  spontaneity.  All  delicate 
finger  manipulations  should  be  avoided  as  no  child  at 
this  age  spontaneously  employs  them.  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall  claims  that ''  the  child  needs  more  mother  and  less 
teacher;  more  of  the  educated  nurse,  and  less  of  the 
metaphysician.  We  must  largely  eliminate,  and  partly 
reconstruct,"  he  says,  ''the  mother  plays,  while  trans- 
forming and  vastly  enlarging  the  repertory  of  the  gifts 
and  occupations.'' 


The  Finl  Two  Yean  at  SchooL 

The  first  well  marked  period  of  the  child's  develop- 
ment includes  the  first  eight  years  of  its  life,  closing 
with  the  first  two  years  of  real  school  life.  During  this 
time  there  is  a  very  rapid  growth  of  the  brain  and  other 
physical  organs.  Indeed  so  rapid  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  the  former  organ  that  it  about  reaches  its  normal 
size  and  attains  its  greatest  weight  during  this  period. 
The  brain  is  early  called  into  serious  exercise  and  this  in- 
crease in  store  is  to  meet  this  demand  for  growing 
strength.  We  need  to  learn  more  fully  that  many  of 
the  cases  of  dullness  have  their  basis,  in  the  physical 
and  not  in  the  mental  or  moral  nature.  "  The  ohild 
needs  strong  nerves,  tough  muscles,  good  motor  centers, 
good  eyes,"  and  other  sense  organs;  and  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  these  brings  strength  and  compactness  of 
brain. 

While  much  has  been  done  in  the  past  few  years  in 
working  out  the  specific  methods  which  apply  to  this 
period,  there  is  much  more  of  progress  in  store  for  the 
future.  Dr.  Hall  makes  a  radical  suggestion  in  claiming 
that  "  writing  and  even  reading,  for  instance,  should  be 
neglected  in  our  system  before  eight,  and  previous  school 
work  should  focus  on  stories,  the  study  of  nature,  and 
education  by  play  and  other  activities."  While  this  plan 
would  require  al  most  a  complete  transformation  of  the  work 
of  the  first  two  years  of  school,  yet  I  am  ready  to  say  that 
there  is  something  of  value  in  the  suggestions.  I  am  quite 
well  satisfied  that  we  are  now  giving  entirely  too  much 
time  to  the  mechanical  processes  used  in  the  first  and 
second  years  of  the  course.  But  I  cannot  agree  that 
reading  should  be  neglected  at  this  time,  tho  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  subject.  Reading  should  be  stripped  of 
its  present  mechanical  grind,  and  by  some  means  or 
method  we  should  get  hold  of  the  real  activities  of  the 
child,  and  he  should  be  filled  with  an  interest  akin  to 
that  which  inspires  him  in  his  play.  Nature  study, 
geography,  reading  myths  and  fables,  language  study, 
play,  self-activity, — combine  them  and  work  out  by  a  due 
mixture  the  ideal  course. 

I  am  ready  to  say  that  arithmetic  may  be  omitted  en- 
tirely from  the  first  grade  with  infinite  profit  to  the  child. 
Every  phase  of  abstract  arithmetic  should  be  omitted 
from  the  second  year  of  the  course  also,  and  only  such 
as  can  be  illustrated  by  concrete  methods  should  be 
undertaken  at  all.  It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  hypno- 
tize ourselves  into  believing  that  our  children  are  making 
rapid  progress  in  number  work,  but  when  you  have  taken 
out  everything  which  partakes  of  the  mechanical,  every- 
thing which  smacks  or  smells  of  the  rubbish,  it  will  be 
found  that  very  little  remains. 

The  Elementary  School  Period. 

The  second  school  period  to  which  attention  is 
directed  is  the  juvenile,  of  about  four  years,  from  eight 
or  nine  to  twelve  or  thirteen.  There  can  be  no  dispute 
as  to  the  importance  of  these  yearsas  the  time  for  fixing 
the  mental  life  and  habits  of  the  child.  In  its  best  sense 
this  is  a  formative  period — a  time  for  the  development 
of  correct  traits  of  character  and  for  teaching  proper 
doctrines  of  life.  This  is  a  period  for  comparative  rest 
for  the  physical,  the  growth  being  slow  and  the  changes 
being  confined  to  the  less  obtrusive.  While  this  is  true 
there  is  large  gain  in  the  mental  fiber  ;  the  intellectual 
vitality  increases  and  the  activity  is  more  intense  and 
constant.  The  bodily  powers  attain  greater  solidity  and 
compactness  of  structure,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
child  is  better  able  to  resist  fatigue  and  disease  and  is 
endowed  with  a  higher  degree  of  endurance.  His  mus- 
cles are  capable  of  greater  use  and  they  are  more  accur- 
ate in  their  manipulations. 

Dr.  Hall  wisely  claims  "  that  this  period  should  be 
mainly  devoted  to  drill,  habituation,  and  mechanism." 
The  earnest  work  of  the  school  begins  now,  and  the 
child  is  able  for  serious  mental  labor.  The  senses  art 
active.  The  external  world  stimulates  the  powers  to 
most  accurate  perceptions.    He  does  not  look  in«ard, 
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but  oatward,  and  he  learns  facte  without  mach  regard 
to  their  caoees.  He  is  occupied  with  an  effort  to  master 
his  enTironment. 

Now  is  the  time  to  train  verbal  memory  to  its  highest 
attainments.  Under  the  workings  of  our  present  plans 
and  systems  memory  is  not  so  carefully  trained  as  it 
should  be.  Retention  is  almost  as  easy  as  observation, 
and  memory-images  accumulate  with  amazing  rapidity, 
thus  preparing  for  reflection  and  thought.  And  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  can  be  no  genuine  thinking 
until  there  has  been  a  laying  '*  by  in  store ''  of  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge.  The  thought  faculty  depends  upon 
sense  perception  and  memory,  because  these  must  fur- 
nish the  materials  of  thought.  The  weak  memories  of 
oar  time  speak  loudly  of  the  most  evident  neglect  in  this 
period  of  the  child's  life. 

Discipline  of  mind  from  training  to  proper  habits  of 
thought,  the  development  of  a  healthy  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, and  the  inuring  of  the  child  against  the  discour- 
agements which  appear  at  this  time  are  possible  achieve- 
ments daring  these  years. 

The  subjects  of  study  are  about  the  same  as  those 
usually  prescribed  for  the  grades,  with  a  few  doubtful 
additions  and  as  many  modifications.  The  additions 
which  Dr.  Hall  suggests  are  Latin,  Greek,  and  the 
modem  languages.  As  this  is  the  memory  period  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  forms  involved  in  learning  the 
elementary  phases  of  the  languages  could  be  easily 
gotten,  but  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  child  at  this 
age  can  possibly  get  any  valuable  knowledge  of  the  real 
principles  of  language ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
can  be  more  profitably  spent  in  the  study  of  mother- 
tongue  and  in  getting  possession  of  other  tools  of 
thought.  There  are  other  subjects  which  are  better 
adapted  possibly  to  this  stage  of  progress  which  take 
hold  of  the  child's  mind  and  awaken  more  fully  the  activ- 
ities which  result  in  culture. 

A  goodly  number  of  educators  admit  that  the  arith- 
metics should  be  greatly  reduced  in  the  quantity  of  sub- 
ject matter,  and  that  the  character  of  much  of  the 
material  should  be  radically  changed  ;  yet  most  of  us  go 
on  grinding  out  the  same  grist  of  impractical  and  un- 
profitable things.  In  exceptional  cases  there  is  some 
evidence  of  a  breaking  away  from  beloved  custom,  and 
tradition,  but  ''  the  time-honored  fish  of  our  youthful 
days ;  the  curiously  proportioned  fish  whose  tail  was  as 
long  as  his  head  and  half  his  body,"  is  still  on  duty  in 
many  localities.  And  that  wonderful  tribe  of  district 
fathers  who  sent  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  new  school- 
master by  the  ''sums  '  which  they  propounded  for  solu- 
tion, has  not  entirely  disappeared  from  the  land. 

Dr.  Hall  suggests  that  geography  be  reduced  to  ''one- 
fourth  or  even  one-eighth  of  its  present  volume."  This 
you  may  say  would  be  a  radical  change,  and  so  it  would, 
but  when  we  consider  that  the  advanced  geography  used 
in  the  schools  contains  from  seven  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  ordinary  sized  pages,  we  must  admit  that  there 
is  much  of  reason  in  the  demand.  An  additional  idea  how- 
ever should  go  with  the  suggestion  and  that  is,  that  it  be 
entirely  reorganized  with  different  basic  ideas  and  new 
aims  and  ends.  Nothing  else  in  the  curriculum  at  this 
time  brings  such  small  returns  in  culture  and  knowledge 
as  the  geography  of  the  schools ;  and  nothing  involves 
so  much  of  real  waste  of  time  and  energy.  The  old 
plans  for  teaching  it  should  be  cast  aside  and  more 
rational  ideas  concerning  it  should  be  adopted.  Why 
teach  the  scraps  of  a  dozen  sciences  thrown  together 
largely  without  unity  of  principle  and  harmony  of 
materials? 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  strong  demand  for 
bringing  the  child  into  touch  with  the  commercial  and 
industrial  world.  Conditions  have  changed,  the  forces 
of  civilization  have  shifted,  new  materials  for  training 
have  boon  found,  and  the  school  must  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  utili»»  all  that  society  can  give  for  the  education  of 
the  children. 

Afewjof  the  best  teachers  are  trying  to  work  out 


a  scientific  treatment  of  principles  which  shall  eliminate 
all  foreign  subjects  and  put  into  correct  form  a  body  of 
legitimate  geographical  facts.  Thru  geography  the 
chili  should  be  introduced  into  the  activities  of  the 
race,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  of  course  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  objects  of  nature  which  immediately 
surround  him. 

The  teachers  who  are  thus  striving  for  a  better  way 
in  this  subject  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes,  viz.: 
those  who  make  physiography  the  basis  for  the  study, 
and  these  who  make  industry  and  commerce  the  funda- 
mental ideas.  Just  at  this  time  the  larger  number  be- 
long possibly  to  the  first  class,  but  this  is  accounted  for 
largely  by  the  fact  that  their  position  is  but  slightly 
removed  from  that  occupied  by  the  authors  of  most  of 
our  text  books  on  the  subject.  But  within  ten  years 
from  this  time  physiography  will  be  eliminated  from  our 
elementary  geographies  as  a  controlling,  basic  principle, 
while  at  the  same  time  geography  will  be  presented  in 
its  relations  to  man's  interests. 

Some  of  the  old  geographies,  recently  issued  as  new 
editions,  have  gotten  to  the  definition  of  new  or  modern 
geography,  but  they  proceed  along  the  same  old  lines 
with  here  and  there  an  interesting  topic  on  industry. 

Industry  and  commerce  or  similar  themes  will  be  made 
the  unifying  ideas  of  this  subject,  as  they  are  now  con- 
sidered in  some  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country. 
Local  ideas,  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  mine,  and  the 
factory  form  the  starting  point,  as  these  furnish  the 
concrete  basis  for  the  study.  At  a  later  stage  the 
means  and  processes  for  handling  these  products 
give  rise  to  other  principles.  Instead  of  making 
place-geography  the  principal  thing,  and  instead  of 
converting  the  geography  class  into  an  excursion 
party  to  hunt  out  in  imagination  every  obscure 
place  on  the  globe,  as  is  often  done,  the  child  is  intro- 
duced into  the  real  activities  of  the  business  world.  It 
is  infinitely  better  that  the  child  should  know  where 
iron  is  found,  where  it  is  prepared  for  use,  how  and  why 
it  is  transported  from  mines  to  smelters,  and  the  part  it 
plays  in  the  industry  of  the  world,  than  it  is  to  know 
the  name  of  obscure  cities.  The  child  will  get  more 
out  of  the  study  of  the  farm  with  the  various  grain 
belts,  centers  of  commerce  and  their  relative  value  to 
man,  than  he  will  get  by  the  months  of  study  which  he 
usually  gives  to  the  abstract  consideration  of  the  scraps 
of  science  found  in  our  so-called  "advanced  geogra- 
phies." Wheat  and  com,  iron  and  coal,  cotton  and  lum- 
ber, stock  and  its  products,  and  kindred  themes,  studied 
in  a  systematic  way,  involving  transportation,  climate, 
&c.,  will  bring  to  the  child  more  of  the  geography  of  the 
United  States  than  can  be  learned  in  any  other  way. 
He  has  gotten  all  the  place-geography  that  he  needs, 
has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  necessary  facts  of 
physiography,  knows  much  of  climate  and  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  in  addition  he  has  learned  many  other  points 
ef  valuable  knowledge, — and  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  he  has  been  intensely  interested  in  the  study.  It 
may  he  further  stated  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  educational  value  of  such  a  method  of  study,  stim- 
ulating the  mind  as  it  does  to  the  highest  healthy  activ- 
ity and  giving  as  results  the  greatest  refinement  and 
the  most  valuable  culture,  with  a  great  saving  of  time 
to  the  pupil. 

If  some  one  should  claim  that  this  is  not  geography, 
then  my  reply  would  be,  "Csll  it  by  some  other  name  if 
you  wish  but  put  it  in  the  place  of  geography." 

That  the  "culture  epoch"  theory  may  be  carried  to  a 
hurtful  extreme  is  shown  in  the  position  taken  by  Dr. 
Hall  in  his  discussion  of  the  language  work  of  the 
grades,  when  he  says  "  that  much  that  we  call  slang 
has  its  place.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know,"  he  says, 
"  what  slang  to  teach  or  how  to  teach  it,  but  we  ought 
to  give  the  best  of  it  an  important  place.''  And  why 
does  he  take  such  a  position?  His  answer  is  that  it  "is 
really  a  revival  of  English  in  its  most  formative  stage." 
Using  the  words  of  another  it  may  be  said  in  reply  that 
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**  we  cannot  teach  or  withhold  anything  at  any  period 
of  the  chikl's  development  simply  because  the  race  did 
or  did  not  learn  it  at  a  supposed  corresponding  period." 
(N.  E.  A.,  p.  581.)  It  may  be  advisable  for  the  student 
of  language,  the  scholar,  to  study  slang  that  we  may 
know  more  of  the  history  of  words  and  of  their  etymol- 
ogy, but  it  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  best  pedagogical 
principles  to  urge  that  children  should  be  allowed  to 
adopt  words  and  forms  of  expression  which  are  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws  and  principles  of  good  usage.  There 
are  enough  words  in  the  language,—  simple,  appropriate, 
and  forceful, — to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  child  mind 
for  expression,  and  the  slang  of  our  time  should  not  be 
recognized  or  encouraged.  Place  the  child  where  he 
can  hear  correct  forms  of  language,  and  let  him  read 
the  purest  literature,  and  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  force  and  correctness  of  the  language  he  will  use* 

The  ideal  elementary  school  will  include  one  or  more 
forms  of  manual  training.  Sloyd  or  some  other  form 
of  wood  work,  domestic  science  in  some  shape,  will  prob- 
ably begin  about  the  fifth  grade.  Its  purpose  will  be, 
not  the  making  of  artists  or  artisans,  not  the  attain- 
ment of  the  purely  practical,  but  such  training  of  the 
powers  and  activities  as  will  enable  the  child  to  reach 
the  highest  development. 

The  Hijh  School  Period. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  some  of  our  modern  edu- 
cators place  too  much  stress  upon  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence; and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  by  every  student 
of  child  growth  that  there  are  problems  here  which  call 
for  serious  thought.  At  some  time  during  the  ten 
years  of  this  period  the  child  enters  upon  a  new  life,  de- 
manding and  requiring  new  methods,  incentives,  and 
aims.  Skill,  accuracy,  and  grace  are  not  developed 
with  any  degree  of  fullness.  There  is  less  of  mechan- 
ism, more  of  individuality;  there  is  a  quick  perception 
of  external  impressions,  but  assimilation  and  elaboration 
work  only  slowly  and  imperfectly.  As  time  passes  the 
changes  which  take  place  develop  more  definite  ability 
for  the  more  substantial  kinds  of  work,  and  everything 
suggests  a  new  system  of  training  and  discipline.  Many 
of  the  appeals  which  moved  the  child  at  an  earlier  date 
are  no  longer  effective.  Imagination  is  stronger  than 
before,  and  the  boy  begins  to  assume  the  attributes  of 
the  developed  man.  Pride,  self-conceit,  and  confidence 
assert  a  controlling  influence,  tho  they  may  be  of  the 
less  obtrusive  kind. 

The  school  training  at  this  stage  of  life  is  given  by 
the  high  school,  and  it  is  well  that  the  pupil  can  be 
transferred  to  an  institution  whose  methods  and  plans 
of  work  and  whose  schemes  for  government  and  discip- 
line differ  materially  from  those  which  prevail  in  the 
graded  school.  With  a  few  possible  modifications  as  to 
system  and  a  few  adjustments  as  to  the  execution  of 
plans,  the  American  high  school  is  well  suited  to  serve 
the  youth  of  the  present  day. 

'  Dr.  Hall  in  his  article  criticises  quite  severely  the 
teachers  of  the  high  school  for  their  lack  of  prof essionid 
spirit  and  want  of  interest  in  school  problems.  Of  the 
present-day  high  school  he  says:  '4ts  functions  are 
partly  those  of  preparatitn  for  college,  and  are  partly 
shaped  by  the  mere  momentum  of  the  lower  grades. 
The  high  school  has  lost  its  independence,  and  of  all 
stages  and  grades  has  least  interest  in  the  large  prob- 
lems of  education,  namely,  what  to  teach  and  how,  in 
order  to  develop  the  nascent  periods  during  the  teens 
and  to  save  powers  now  new  born  in  most  profusion, 
but  sure  to  be  atrophied  or  perverted  if  not  studied  with 
tact  and  federated  with  individual  adaptation.*'  That 
they  have  abandoned  all  initiative,  refuse  to  study  the 
needs  of  their  pupils,  take  little  interest  in  education, 
knowing  nothing  of  its  larger  meaning,  and  caring  but 
little  for  the  work  of  the  lower  grades,  are  other  charges 
which  he  makes.  ''  For  such  teachers,"  he  says, ''  the 
task  is  simply  to  convert  their  pupils  into  freshmen,  and 
they  await  with  hope  or  fear  the  assignment  of  their 
stint  in  the  form  of  college  requirements."    If  such 


things  be  true,  and  there  may  be  some  truth  in  them, 
then  there  is  need  of  some  reforming  power  to  arouse 
these  people  from  their  lethargy  that  their  eyes  may  be 
opened  to  the  problems  which  are  theirs.  No  one  grade 
of  school  can  occupy  the  place  of  a  mere  link  and  at 
the  same  time  meet  the  requirements  of  its  existence, 
for  each  is  charged  mth  specific  duty  and  power. 

For  some  years  the  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  growing  more  and  more  independent  and  possibly 
less  reasonable  in  their  requirements  for  college  en- 
trance, and  there  may  be  much  of  excuse  and  justifica- 
tion offered  for  the  present  obedient  attitude  of  the 
high  schools. 

The  School  Journal  in  a  recent  issue  said  in  speak- 
ing of  a  certain  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools: 

''Strictly  high  school  problems  are  tolerantly  enough  ac- 
corded a  place  on  the  program  now  and  then,  but  they  are 
considered  rather  a  bore  UDiess  th€y  refer  to  college  prepara- 
tion. One  chief  purpose  of  the  most  recent  meeting  held  at 
Syracuse  during  Thanksgiving  week  was  apparently  to  let  the 
collected  preparatory  school  people  know  what  college  presi- 
dents and  professors  expected  of  them." 

I  am  quite  sure  that  high  schools  were  not  established 
for  the  specific  purpose  alone  of  preparing  pupils  for 
higher  institutions,  but  also  for  the  fullest  training  of 
the  youth  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  high  school 
course  should  be  viewed  in  its  relations  to  the  child's 
fullest  development,  and  it  should  be  regarded  as  a 
means  for  the  greatest  mental  training  and  the  highest 
discipline  of  character, — the  perfection  of  the  individual. 
When  these  ends  have  been  attained  the  pupil  has  been 
prepared  for  his  place  in  society  and  at  the  same  time 
there  has  been  nothing  lost  in  the  way  of  breadth  and 
depth  of  culture.  If  a  child  thus  educated  and  trained 
is  not  fitted  to  enter  college  or  university  according  to 
the  standards  erected,  then  these  institutions  should 
change  their  standards  and  prepare  to  take  the  product 
as  they  find  it.  The  teachers  in  the  high  school  should 
be  teachers  of  the  youth,  teachers  of  boys  and  girls,  and 
not  of  subjects.  The  thing  to  know  profoundly  is  the 
child, — his  powers  and  reeds,  mental  and  physical;  his 
relations  to  society  and  state, — and  it  must  follow  that 
the  means  and  methods  will  be  worked  out  with  suflScient 
success  and  accuracy. 


Parent,  School,  and  Teacher. 

By  Agnes  Cameron. 

The  factors  in  the  education  prtblem  are  the  parent 
and  teacher,  the  child,  the  home,  the  school,  the  church, 
society  in  the  aggregate,  and  back  of  them  all  the  first 
great  cause,  and  alL  these  factors  are  active  and  re-act- 
ive. 

Let  us  go  back  in  the  history  of  the  race  to  a  time 
when  the  teacher  had  no  existence.  Each  parent  taught 
his  own  children  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  he  ground 
his  own  meal  and  made  his  own  clothing;  each  family 
in  matters  of  education,  as  in  every  line  of  domestic 
labor,  was  a  unit  by  itself.  Times  and  manners  changed 
and  gradually  the  workers  in  the  world's  economy  real- 
ized that  by  a  division  of  labor  better  results  could  be 
secured  with  a  saving  of  time.  One  man  now  grinds  the 
corn,  another  turns  tailor,  a  third  is  shoemaker  in  com- 
mon. So,  by  a  natural  process,  one  parent,  as  his  share 
of  the  common  ii^ork,  undertook  to  teach  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  a  day  with  his  own  children  the 
children  of  his  neighbors,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
candlestick  maker.  The  teacher  for  a  set  time  did  a 
certain  direct,  specific,  and  limited  work  for  the  parent. 
Let  us  turn  our  field-glass  from  the  past  to  the  present, 
and  what  do  we  see?  For  one  thing,  the  parent  as  an 
active  factor  in  the  equation  educational  has  reduced  his 
personal  responsibility  nearly  to  zero.  And,  as  he  has 
been  successively  slipping  off  one  burden  of  responsibil- 
ity after  another,  the  teacher,  urged  by  society  at  large 
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(L  e.,  parents  in  the  aggregate),  has  picked  them  up. 

To-day  an  impartial  eteerver  would  think  that  the 
fl?e  hours  of  school  was  the  only  period  of  a  child's 
mental  activity,  that  he  remained  comatose  for  the  reat 
of  his  time — for  eyeryone  with  a  teaching  mission  makes 
his  demand  of  the  child  during  these  fiye  teaching  hours. 
The  doctor,  the  preacher,  the  moral  ref  ormer,the  special- 
ist of  varieties  manifold  each  demands  that  his  particular 
hobby  shall  be  accorded  a  place  on  our  school  program. 
Long  ago  the  medical  men  decided  that  the  welfare  of 
the  country  demanded  that  a  regular  system  of  physical 
training  should  be  introduced  into  our  public  schools. 
It  was  done.  It  is  not  long  since  a  meeting  of  the  evan- 
gelical  clergy  in  the  New  England  states  decided  that 
morals  must  be  taught  in  our  schools.  They  recom- 
mended a  series  of  set  homilies  to  be  delivered  by  the 
teacher  in  daily  installments.  The  reverend  gentlemen 
seemed  to  think  that  morality  is  to  be  inculcated  by 
preaching,  a  not  unnatural  conclusion,  perhaps,  for 
preachers  to  arrive  at,  but  the  implication  that  morality 
is  not  now  taught  is  calculated  to  startle  the  thoughtful 
teacher. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  old-fashioned. 
They  can  wait. 

Last  year  this  local  council  of  women  were  all  agog 
for  domestic  science.  When  I,  opening  my  eastern 
windows  which  look  towards  the  sun,  saw  the  procession 
of  cooking  stoves  and  stew  pans,  carpenters'  benches 
and  jack  planes  heading  for  the  school-room  door,  I 
lifted  up  a  feeble  wail  for  mercy.  In  this  whole  council 
of  women  I  found  no  friend.  I  was  anathema  and  ultra- 
conservative.  I  was  unprogressive  and  lazy.  Did  I 
know  that  cooking  was  a  good  thing,  a  most  necessary 
thing?    And  shouldn't  the  school  course  be  enriched? 

Again,  this  British  Columbia  of  ours  is  a  new  coun- 
try. Says  one  superintendent  of  education:  "The 
children  should  be  taught  agriculture.  You  see  the 
little  fellows  will  study  all  about  soils,  and  weeds,  and 
ensUage,  and  the  raising  of  prize  stock  and  the  rotation 
of  crops;  and  then  they  will  go  home  and  round  the 
family  table  they  will  let  fall  crumbs  of  knowledge 
which  their  fathers  will  pick  up  and  afterwards  reduce 
to  practice  in  their  daily  lives;  and  so  wisdom  and 
knowledge  will  increase."  This  argument  was  used  in 
sober  earnest,  and  the  people  who  used  it  had  the  power, 
and  the  subject  of  agriculture  was  added  to  our  school 
coarse  and  the  text-books  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  children;  but,  alas,  the  books  had  been  compiled  for 
Ontario,  and  they  told  of  Ontario  soils  and  warned 
against  Ontario  weeds,  and,  somehow,  neither  teacher 
nor  farmer  seemed  to  be  aji)le  to  adjust  them  to  the 
longitude  of  British  Columbia,  and  so  agriculture 
dropped  out  of  the  course. 

lowing  guilds  and  Delsarte  demonstrators  clamor  for 
the  chance  to  enrich  our  programs,  while  piping  in  be- 
tween them  is  heard  the  siren  voice  of  the  tonic  sol-fa- 
ist.  You  can't  open  your  school-room  door  for  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  mthout  having  someone  with  a  mission  fall 
in.  The  boys  are  assailed  mth  rope-splicing  and  fret- 
sawing  at  recess,  and  when  it  rains  dry-land  swimming 
is  taught  them  in  the  basement. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  phases  of  the  teachers'  pro- 
fession is  the  fact  that  the  teacher  more  than  any  other 
worker  is  at  the  mercy  of  theorists.  No  one  gets  more 
gratuitous  advice  than  she  does.  Everyone  you  meet  is 
willing  to  tell  you  how  to  do  your  work.  City  editors, 
when  they  run  short  of  subjects  for  the  Sunday  sermon- 
ette,  just  turn  their  attention  to  '*  those  well-paid  and 
certainly  not  overworked  teachers."  "  Children  are  not 
patriotic/' they  say,  "and  the  teacher  is  to  blame." 
For  the  most  part  the  teacher  (who  is  of  a  long-suffer- 
ing race)  accept  the  editor's  reproof,  plunges  wildly  into 
L^ysmith  and  Mafeking  processions,  marshals  her 
pupOs  into  triumphal  columns,  drags  the  feeble  from 
under  horses'  hoofs,  and  in  defence  of  her  charges  en- 
gages in  hand  iA  hand  conffictswith  mobs  and  trampling 
hordes.    And  the  parents  view  the  conflict  from  afar 


off,  and  smile  approval  from  sheltered  coigns  of  vantage; 
while  the  editor  leans  back  in  his  carriage  and  thinks 
what  a  grand  thing  patriotism  is* 

Some  of  these  things  I  know  to  be  good  in  themselves, 
and  the  rest  may  be*  But  that  is  not  the  question 
which  confronts  us*  Five  hours  is  a  period  of  time  with 
mathematical  liniitations.  You  can't  crowd  something 
new  into  it,  without  crowding  something  old  out.  Al- 
ready the  ground-work  subjects  have  suffered  of  neces- 
sity. We  have  '^  enriched  "  our  course  at  the  expense  of 
thoroness. 

The  real  teacher  longs  and  hungers  to  do  real  teach- 
ing. Give  her  a  chance  and  see  how  willingly  she  will 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  grind  and  cram.  Look  back 
over  your  own  school  days.  Who  was  the  teacher  for 
whom  you  entertained  the  kindliest  feelings — the  one 
who  most  influenced  your  life?  It  wasn't  that  teacher 
who  held  you  off  at  arm's  length,  and  in  allopathic  doses 
administered  the  school  course  to  you  straight.  It  was 
the  one  who  got  at  your  inner  self  and  let  you  see  a  lit- 
tle out  of  his  own  in  the  process.  Children  of  this  gen- 
eration are  losing  something  that  nothing  else  in  this 
world  can  supply.  Their  busy, overcrowded  school  livesiare 
robbing  them  of  that  direct  mother-influence  which  be- 
longed to  us  of  the  last  generation  of  children.  Edu- 
cating children  in  the  mass  has  its  advantages,  but  it  is 
the  family,  not  the  fifty  children  in  a  school  grade  which 
forms  the  unit  of  national  greatness,  and  God's  own 
plan  is  the  family  plan.  A  mother  can,  if  she  will,  do 
more  in  foundation  character  building  for  the  child  in 
those  first  and  only  years  when  she  represents  to  him 
the  law  of  life,  than  any  teacher  can  ever  hope  to  do 
afterwards.  Mothers  are  queer.  There  are  some  inex- 
plicable points  about  them.  I  have  studied  the  subject 
(from  an  exoteric  standpoint)  for  years  and  there  are 
some  things  that  I  cannot  understand.  One  is  the  at- 
titude of  that  mother  who,  when  you  are  trying  with  all 
earnestness  to  strengthen  the  moral  fiber  of  her  child 
thrusts  herself  in  between  that  child  and  the  natural 
consequences  of  his  own  acts  with  a  note  of  this  tenor: 
'*  Miss  Cameron,  please  excuse  Johnny  for  being  late, 
excuse  him  for  his  home  work;  don't  keep  him  in  after 
school,  don't  punish  him  for  anything  at  any  time.  Let 
him  out  of  school  at  half-past  two,  excuse  him  for  all 
delinquencies,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  shut  your 
eyes  to  everything  that  is  w]:ong,  take  pretence  for  per- 
formance, and  in  short.  Miss  Cameron,  make  yourself 
one  of  a  partnership  of  three  to  call  wrong  right  and 
right  wrong."  The  action  of  this  mother  (and  her 
name  is  Legion,  for  she  is  many)  is  the  cruelest  folly. 
It  must  result  in  keen  disappointment  and  undoing  when 
the  child  learns  in  the  sterner  school  of  the  world  of 
men  and  women  that  surely  and  without  one  deviation 
does  the  great  Father  enforce  His  rule,  "As  a  man 
BOWS,  so  must  he  reap." 

I  have  little  sympathy  with  that  school  of  educators 
who  would  remove  from  a  child's  pa^h  all  difficulties, 
and  make  it  ever  for  him  plain  sailing.  The  tendency 
to  sentimentalism  in  our  age  is,  I  know,  constantly  seek- 
ing excuses  for  not  doing  unpleasant  things.  Text- 
books and  school  journals  tell  us  how  to  keep  our  pupils 
wide  awake  and  interested  so  that  they  may  need  no 
rules.  This  may  be  very  pleasant  for  the  time  being  for 
all  concerned,  but  there  is  no  discipline  in  it.  There 
are  hard  duties  in  citizenship,  and  the  habit  of  always 
expecting  to  be  pleased  and  interested  while  a  child,  does 
not  help  the  man  or  woman  to  do  earnest  work  in  hard 
places.  There  can  be  no  discipline  unless  the  child 
learns  to  do  unpleasant  things  because  they  are  right. 

*Part  of  a  paper  read  fby  Miss  Cameron,  principal  of  South 
PabUc  School,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  before  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  '*  National  Council  of  the  Women  of  Canada." 


A  meeting  of  the  New  York  Bdncstional  Conncil  held  last 
Saturday,  wiU  be  reported  in  THB  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 
next  week. 
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Anarchy  and  the  Public  Schools.^ 

By  J.  L.  Henderson,  Tyler,  Texas. 

When  Madam  Rowland,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
France,  was  being  hurried  to  the  guillotine,  she  looked 
up  at  the  statue  of  liberty  and  exclaimed :  "  0  liberty, 
what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  namel^ 

How  different  are  the  interpretations  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  liberty!  About  it,  as  a  center,  have  re- 
volved the  hopes  and  fears,  the  most  iniquitous  battles 
and  glorious  victories,  the  most  hideous  crimes,  and  the 
proudest  aspirations  of  every  age. 

Winkelried,  gathering  the  Austrian  spear  points  to 
his  breast,  at  Sempach,  was  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the 
Italian  anarchist  stabbing  to  death  the  empress  of  Aus- 
tria; yet  both  deeds  were  done  in  the  name  of  liberty. 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  drifting  out  of  the  English  chan- 
nel, and  Lord  Roberts,  steaming  southward,  at  the  head 
of  the  flower  of  the  English  army,  call  up  different  emo- 
tions; yet  both  expeditions  claimed  to  be  in  search  of 
liberty.  A  drunkard,  when  asked  to  assist  in  voting  the 
saloon  out  of  a  city,  replied  that  such  an  act  would  de- 
stroy his  liberty;  a  glance  at  the  sky-lights  in  his  hat, 
his  ragged  clothes,  naked  elbows,  and  half-bare  feet^ 
showed  that  he  had  too  much  liberty  for  his  physical 
welfare.  Nations,  states,  cities,  and  individuals,  may 
have  too  much  so-called  liberty. 

Law,  not  liberty,  is  the  greatest  creation  of  the  eter- 
nal God.  The  only  true  liberty  is  liberty  within  the 
law. 

A  country  without  social  laws  may  have  a  kind  of  lib- 
erty; but  who  of  us  would  favor  a  **  Bleeding  Kansas,'' 
or  a  "Neutral  Ground"? 

Marvelous  is  law  in  the  physical  world! 

"  The  very  law  which  melds  a  tear 

And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source, 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere 

And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course." 

Should  a  planet  break  from  its  orbit,  it  would  become 
an  anarchist,  and  be  lost  forever. 

In  the  domain  of  intellect,  "  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,"  "from  the  known  to  the  unknown,"  are  laws 
sufllciently  broad  for  the  development  of  babe  and  phil- 
osopher. When  the  mind  breaks  the  laws  of  logic,  rea- 
soning becomes  fallacious. 

In  the  spiritual  life,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  others  do  unto  you,"  is  a  law  good  enough  for  earth 
and  heaven.  When  any  individual  breaks  the  Golden 
Rule  he  is  out  of  tune  with  the  Infinite. 

The  intellectual  anarchist  ultimately  becomes  a  luna- 
tic or  a  maniac;  the  social  anarchist  reaches  his  zenith 
as  a  bomb- thrower  and  assassin;  the  spiritual  anarchist, 
Lucifer-like,  will  be  hurled  from  the  presence  of  him 
who  made  law  and  love's  order. 

In  1894  President  Carnot  of  France  fell  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin;  in  1898  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria 
was  stabbed  to  death  while  passing  thru  Switzerland ;  in 
1900  King  Humbert  of  Italy  fell  a  victim;  last,  and 
nearest  to  us,  William  McKinley,  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  shot,  in  the  Temple  of  Music,  at  Buffalo. 

It  now  seems  time  that  we  should  awake  from  leth- 
argy and  deal  with  this  fire-brand  of  anarchy.  To  do 
this,  let  us  examine  the  breeding  grounds  of  anarchists 
and  learn  the  causes  of  their  existence. 

The  London  OtUlook  says:  "  The  anarchist  is  mostly  a 
youth  of  low  intellectual- type."  Charities,  a  New  York 
paper,  whose  editor  has  a  close  acquaintance  with  slum 
conditions,  declares  that,  "There  is  no  cure  for  anarchy 
but  education."  A  Dublin  paper  says:  "  Anarchism,  no 
doubt,  is  the  product  of  lands  watered  with  the  tears  of 
afllicted  peoples — Italy,  Poland,  and  Russia,  these  are  its 
reinforcing  grounds." 

Based  on  these  statements,  let  us  assume  that  ignor- 
ance and  oppression  are  the  causes  of  anarchism,  and 
examine  its  strongholds  with  this  assumption. 

*  Address  deliyered  before  the  Texas  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation, at  Waco,  Texas,  December  a;,  1901. 


In  an  oflleial  report  of  the  schools  of  southern  Italy, 
we  find  tne  following:  **  In  the  rural  communes  there  is 
not  a  single  case  of  decent  premises  that  could  contain 
fifty  pupils.  The  non-classified  school  buildings  are,  in 
fact,  stables,  where  the  noise  of  animals  there  gathered, 
such  as  oxen,  donkeys,  sheep,  chickens,  etc.,  constitutes 
a  great  distraction.''  The  inspector  says :  *'I  found  the 
pupils  to  be  dirty  in  their  persons  and  wearing  dirty 
clothing.''  The  report  continues  with  facts  too  loath- 
some for  reproduction  in  this  hearing. 

The  following  statistics  on  illiteracy  are  found  in  a 
report  of  the  United  States  commissioner  of  education: 
Illiteracy,  among  recruits  of  the  Italian  army,  varies 
from  40  to  63  per  cent.  Of  those  applying  for  mar- 
riage certificates,  49  per  cent,  are  illiterate.  In  Euro- 
pean Russia,  63  per  cent,  of  the  army  recruits  can  neither 
read  nor  write.    In  Poland  82  per  cent,  are  illiterate. 

Of  the  entire  population,  illiterates,  in  Russia,  com- 
pose 70  per  cent;  in  Italy,  39  per  cent.;  in  the  United 
States,  13  per  cent.;  in  England,  6  per  cent.;  in  Ger- 
many, less  than  1  per  cent. 

Suggestive,  is  it  not,  that  the  greatest  illiteracy, 
among  civilized  nations,  is  found  in  the  hot-beds  of  an- 
archy and  the  incubators  of  assassins?  We  believe  that 
statistics  show  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  anarchy. 
And,  if  ignorance  is  its  mother,  oppression  is  its  father. 

Italy,  with  her  ignorance,  pays  higher  taxes  than  any 
other  European  nation.  Russians,  ground  under  the 
heel  of  a  despotic  monarchy,  cry  for  mercy,  and  receive 
banishment  as  their  reward.  Poland,  writhing  in  the 
iron  hands  of  despotism,  asks  to  educate  her  children, 
and  is  denied.  Some  Polish  boys  wei;e  recently  ar- 
rested because  they  were  found  studying  the  Polish  lan- 
guage. 

We  recite  these  facts  to  prove  that  ignorance  and  op- 
pression are  co-existent  with  anarchy  in  its  most  vicious 
form. 

Were  all  anarchists  in  Europe,  easier  would  we  be. 
But  not  so.  From  Polish,  Russian,  and  Italian  hatch- 
eries, death-dealing  fiends  are  scattering  thruout  the 
world. 

The  United  States  is  guarding  with  tireless  vigilance 
its  citizenship  against  the  bubonic  plague;  but,  with 
outstretched  arm,  the  statue  of  liberty,  in  New  York 
harbor,  is  welcoming  to  our  shores  Europeans  of  every 
kith  and  kind.  We  believe  that  h  is  full  time  to  close 
the  flood  gates  against  vicious  foreign  population.  We 
believe  that  it  is  time  for  our  law-makers  to  give  some 
new  instructions  to  the  statue  of  liberty. 

But  exclusion  alone  will  not  suffice.  The  disease  of 
anarchy  has  already  seized  upon  the  vitals  of  our  na- 
tion. We  may  exclude  the  infected  spirits  of  other 
lands,  but  the  pernicious  seed  already  sown  will  still  re- 
main. 

Anarchy  in  this  land  of  liberty,  you  say?  Yes,  an- 
archy in  this  land  of  too  much  liberty!  Liberty  to  op- 
press labor,  liberty  to  corrupt  the  ballot,  liberty  to  tra- 
duce the  law,  liberty  to  be  ignorant. 

Oppression  the  father  and  ignorance  the  mother  of 
anarchy  are  raising  a  family  beneath  the  stars  and 
stripes.  Let  us  destroy  the  mother  and  the  race  will  be 
ended. 

We  believe  that  the  antidote  for  anarchy  is  education, 
yes,  compulsory  education.  Why  leave  boys  and  girls 
on  the  streets  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  the  govern- 
ment which  shields  them?  Thieves,  anarchists,  and  as- 
sassins, need  no  better  recruits  than  little  street 
**  bums.''  Let  us  drive  these  little  dashing  spirits  into 
the  schools,  and  turn  their  faces  toward  goals  of  useful 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

But  we  may  have  compulsory  education  and  public 
schools  and  still  send  forth  anarchists. 

Did  you  ever  see  forty  little  anarchists  and  an  indi- 
vidual called  a  school  teacher  in  one  room?  A  school  is 
an  epitome  of  the  state — of  the  nation.  Tyrannical 
government  in  the  school  will  produce  anarchists  faster 
than  tyrannical  government  in  the  nation.    Disgust  pa- 
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^  with  rulM  #(  aehool  and,  when  older,  they  will  tend 
to  eriticiatf  all  rales,  e?en  the  laws  of  the  nation.  Once 
taught  to  lofo  school  goTemment,  thty  will  be  obedient 
sabjects  of  national  government. 

Gife  OS  ^enty  of  school  government,  and  make  it  so 
JQSt  and  eqoitaMe  that  every  child  may  see  its  fairness. 
Make  it  ever  so  fair,  yon  say,  and  still  we  will  have  law- 
breakers. Yes,  possibly  so,  bat  law-breakers  will  be- 
come fewer  as  school  teachers  become  more  efScient. 

To  porify  government  we  must  begin  at  the  fountain- 
head.  This  fountain-head  is  not  at  Washington;  it  is 
in  the  homes  and  school-houses  scattered  thruout  the 
states  and  territories  of  this  nation.  Educate  the  chil- 
dren properly,  and  the  law-makers  of  the  next  genera- 
tion will  expunge  iniquitous  laws  from  the  statutes. 
Teach  children  to  respect,  law  and  order  in  the  home 
and  school,  and  the  seeds  of  anarchy  will  be  destroyed. 

Contemporary  with  the  birth  of  our  high-hatted, 
starry-coated  Uncle  Samuel,  lived  and  labored  one  of 
the  best  friends  humanity  ever  possessed.  Heory  Pes- 
talozzi  ''lived  like  a  beggar  in  order  to  teach  beggars  to 
live  like  men."  He  was  the  father  of  popular  education, 
the  bulwark  of  popular  government. 

We  would  like  our  Uncle  Samuel  to  write  a  speech 
and,  standing  on  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
United  States,  speak  it  loud  enough  for  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to  hear.  We  would  have  him  spread  his  arms 
and  drive  every  anarchist  belonging  to  a  foreign  nation 
from  his  shores  forever.  Then,  gathering  his  star- 
spangled  banner  about  him,  we  would  have  him  say  to 
everyone  of  his  children,  "You  must  be  educated;" 
and,  writing  the  name  of  Pestalozzi  with  the  immortal, 
wt  would  have  him  lead  in  three  cheers  for  the  public 
schools,  the  salvation  of  the  masses;  then,  in  tones 
sweeter  than  those  of  the  aged  Nestor,  we  would  have 
him  commit  his  children  to  the  care  of  efficient,  conse- 
crated, patriotic,  God-fearing  teachers. 


Can  the  Teacher  Know  too  Much? 

The  suggestion  that  a  teacher  can  be  too  well  edu- 
cated may  seem  rather  a  daring  and  dangerous  one. 
Yet  Arland  D.  Weeks,  writing  in  the  Educational  Ga- 
zette for  December  on  the  query,  ''Can  the  Teacher 
Know  too  Much?"  presents  the  thought  in  a  way  that  is 
interesting  even  if  not  quite  convincing.  He  says  there 
are  teachers  that  fail  because  they  are  too  far  above 
their  pupils.  Such  teachers  normally  reach  down  to  a 
certain  point,  and  the  pupils  normally  reach  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point.  Often  they  fail  to  meet,  and  the  separation 
widens  till  the  teacher  ceases  to  be  an  educator.  Having 
mastered  long  ago  all,  the  little  perplexities  that  baffle 
and  confound  the  beginner,  he  cannot  understand  why 
such  obvious  truths  and  rules  and  interpretations  should 
be  stumbling  blocks  to  the  student ;  and  so  he  fails. 

"  Is  it  not,''  asks  the  writer,  "  a  hindrance  to  imma- 
ture students  to  be  instructed  by  teaehers  whose 
training  has  been  such  that  they  bring  to  their  pupils 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  insufficient  explanation,  an  ele- 
vation of  treatment,  and  the  almost  inevitable  passing 
over  of  elementary  principles  for  difficulties  which  the 
beginner  is  totally  unprepared  for,  and  which  mystify, 
confuse,  and  discourage?  Specialized  knowledge  is  not 
only  unintelligible  but  is  detrimental  to  the  pupil  whose 
first  acquisition  should  be  clear  rudimentary  truths. 
Details,  learned  allusions,  critical  comment,  far-fetched 
erudition,  and  irrelevant  data  are  exasperating  and  dis- 
heartening to  those  not  yet  prepared  in  first  principles. 
A  student  vnll  often  give  a  fellow  student  better  assist- 
ance than  his  teachers  give.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
a  beginner  in  Latin  would  much  prefer,  and  be  more 
benefited  by,  instruction  from  a  teacher  of  adequate  but 
not  excessive  attainments  in  classical  study  than  by  a 
college  professor  or  a  graduate  student  long  engaged  in 
spying  out  the  ten  thousand  trifles  of  specialized  Latin 
scholarship." 

The  teacher,  he  adds,  should,  of  course  have  a  fund 


of  knowledge  above  the  corrent  needs  of  the  clasa-roonu 
Of  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge — the  result  of  experi- 
ence, travel,  and  cultivation-- no  teacher  can  have  too 
much. 

But  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  teach  physics  to 
beginners,  or  to  lead  a  class  thru  C»sar,  that  the 
teacher  should  have  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  phys- 
ical research  for  a  long  period,  or  have  ever  studied 
Latin  in  a  graduate  students'  seminary  where  months 
are  spent  in  verifying  a  rule  for  the  subjunctive  or  in 
establishing  a  spelling  by  means  of  exhaustive  inspec- 
tion of  the  literary  records  of  Rome.  There  must  be 
an  intellectual  sympathy  between  the  teacher  and  his 
class.  Rightly  to  lead  the  students  the  teacher  must 
for  the  time,  be  one  of  them,  must  see  the  difficulties  as 
they  see  them,  must,  in  short,  have  imagination  sufficient 
to  put  himself  in  their  places,  and  patience  enough  to 
wait  the  slower  process  of  their  understanding. 

It  is  very  likely,  the  writer  concludes,  that  in  many 
positions  in  secondary  schools,  teachers  of  modest  attain- 
ments are  more  successful  than  specialists  would  be. 
The  mad  rush  for  advanced  degrees  has  its  limitations 
in  relation  to  beneficial  effects  upon  secondary  education. 


A  School  of  Old  New  York. 

An  interesting  chapter  in  the  educational  history  of 
New  York  is  given  in  some  old  documents  recently 
found  by  Mr.  WilUam  S.  Pelletreau,  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  Tribune.  The 
first  of  these  is  as  follows : 

''The  Hamilton  free  school  was  first  begun  by  the  widow  of 
General  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  procured  a  small  house  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washington,  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  there  were  a  number  tf  poor  families 
and  many  children,  the  parents  of  whom  were  not  able  to  pay 
for  their  education.  She  procured  a  teacher  aod  books.  The 
number  soon  increased.  It  was  soon  found  the  house  was  too 
small.  Mrs.  Hamilton  found  the  expense  too  much  for  her. 
Recourse  was  then  had  to  the  corporation  for  aid.  They 
generously  granted  the  sum  of  $400  with  which  a  house  was 
built,  thirty  by  thirty-five  feet,  one  story,  and  the  necessary 
furniture  provided.  An  application  was  made  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  a  charter,  trustees  were  named,  and  the  school  put 
upon  the  footing  of  the  other  free  schools,  under  the  name  of 
the  Hamilton  free  school.  The  number  of  children  may  be 
rated  from  forty  to  sixty  upon  an  average.'^ 

With  this  is  an  "  Account  Current"  of  the  Hamilton 
free  school  with  Valentine  Nutter : 

"  May  18, 1818.  To  William  Sloane  for  building  the  Hamil- 
ton free  school.  $436.36;  to  a  seal  for  said  school  $10;  copying 
the  act,  $1;  building  the  foundation,  $11;  to  210  boards  for 
lining  inside  of  the  building,  $52.50;  Crawford's  bill  for  put- 
ting up  stove,  carpenter's  bill,  $35;  sundries,  nails  and  iron 
work,  $1.75;  cash  to  teacher,  $5.  The  whole  was  $547.61. 
There  was  credited  $400  from  corporation  ;  cash  from  James 
Beekman,  esq.  $5,  and  cash  from  the  trustees  of  fund,  $106.50." 


At  the  ordination  of  Prof.  Frank  Knight  Sanders, 
dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity  school,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore 
Munger  took  occasion  to  say  some  sharp  things  about 
the  education  of  ministers.  He  declared  that  if  tuition 
was  free  in  the  other  departments  of  the  university,  it 
should  be  in  the  divinity  school.  Otherwise,  not.  The 
minister  was  too  much  coddled.  There  should  be  no 
favor  shown  his  profession,  because  thus  a  favored  class 
would  be  created. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  Parker  said  there  should  be  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  giving  financial  aid.  There 
were  already  too  many  pitiful  ministers  for  whom  the 
church  had  no  need. 

An  interesting  thing  in  connection  with  the  ordina- 
tion was  the  fact  that  Professor  Sanders  has  been  dean 
of  the  school  since  Oct.  23,  without  having  been  ordained 
a  minister.  It  is  anotlier  incident  indicative  of  the 
changed  spirit  of  Yale  since  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Hadley 
to  the  presidency. 
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Week  Ending  January  25,  1902. 


President  Hall  on  Present  Tendencies. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  university, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  addressed  an  audience  of  teachers  and 
others  at  the  assembly  hall  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education  building  last  Saturday  afternoon.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Edu- 
cational Workers,  an  organization  that  after  thirteen 
years  of  existence  has  found  its  work  so  well  cared  for 
by  other  and  younger  bodies  that  there  has  seemed  to 
be  no  further  use  for  it.  The  money  remaining  in  the 
treasury  was  devoted  to  securing  the  services  of  Dr. 
Hall  and  musicians  for  this  last  meeting. 

Dr.  Hall's  theme  was  '^Present  Tendencies  in  Gram- 
mar and  High  Schools."  He  said  there  were  three  things 
that  seemed  now  to  be  threatening  the  schools  and  les- 
sening their  usefulness.  The  first  of  these  was  the  im- 
perfect training  of  teachers.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  all  grades  of  educators  were  moved  down  the  line  a 
step  or  two.  There  were  not  ten  college  graduates  in 
this  country  devoting  themselves  to  the  kindergarten, 
which  needed  the  best  talents  that  could  be  had.  The 
tendency  was  to  mere  formality — toward  examinations 
and  recitations  and  feats  of  memory.  There  should  be 
no  recitation  in  the  school-room,  and  students  should 
study  rather  than  commit  to  memory.  More  knowledge : 
this  should  be  the  signal.  The  receptive  powers  of 
boys  and  girls  on  the  verge  of  adolescence  was  not  fully 
realized  by  the  average  teacher. 

The  next  dangerous  tendency,  Dr.  Hall  said,  was  the 
progressive  feminization  of  the  public  schools.  The  pro- 
portion of  women  teachers  has  grown  steadily  till  now 
the  women  constitute  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
body  of  instructors.  No  other  country  in  the  world  em- 
ploys so  large  a  proportion  of  women  in  the  schools. 
Women  are  needed,  for  there  are  some  things  they  can 
do  in  the  school  that  men  cannot  do;  but  on  the  whole 
the  tendency  is  a  perilous  one.  Dr.  Hall  could  not  agree 
with  the  president  of  Bryn  Mawr  when  she  said  that  a 
glorious  epoch  was  coming  when  women  would  monopo- 
lize the  educational  work  of  this  country. 

The  third  peril,  Dr.  Hall  declared,  was  institutional- 
ism.  The  great  machinery  of  the  modem  school  system 
was  a  triumph  of  uniformity  and  organization,  but  it 
should  be  the  bone  and  not  the  entire  body.  The  body 
and  the  soul  of  the  system  should  be  knowledge  and 
power. 

He  pleaded  for  the  emancipation  of  the  high  school. 
The  principle  should  be  adopted  that  there  can  be  no 
just  examination  of  pupils  except  by  the  persons 
who  have  taught  them.  The  high  school  teachers 
should  have  the  authority  to  say  when  and  how  their 
pupils  were  ready  for  their  college  courses. 

Dr.  Hall  was  glad  to  see  that  we  have  begun  to  put 
the  whole  brain  to  school.  There  was  a  time  when  only 
the  memory  was  educated.  Now  we  train  the  muscles, 
the  eye,  the  nerves,  the  bodily  powers  as  well  as  all  the 
mental  powers.  Children  should  be  taught  to  fear 
aright.  He  had  no  use  for  that  kind  of  man  who  tries 
to  sneak  through  the  world  without  making  enemies, 
and  he  had  much  admiration  for  that  sort  of  strenuous 
life  that  is  capable  of  strong  indignation.  Children 
should  be  taught  to  get  angry  aright — angry  at  bad 
causes  and  bad  men.  Sympathy  and  pity  need  to  be 
cultivated.  We  are  progressing  in  that  durection,  for 
we  are  teaching  the  heart  as  well  as  the  body  and  the 
brain. 

The  great  thing  that  women  have  done  in  the  schools 
is  in  the  way  of  individualization.  Women  have  more 
love  for  persons  than  men  have.    A  nan  is  inclined  to 
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think  of  the  system  as  the  important  thing,  and  regard 
the  children  as  mere  atoms. 

Nature  study  is  doing  a  great  benefit,  for  the  move- 
ment now  recognizes  that  the  classics  came  from  na- 
ture's mold,  and  that  a  child  has  a  passionate  inter- 
est in  nature  if  it  be  only  stirred  a  little.  Too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  physics  and  chemistry.  They 
are  too  cold  and  too  exact.  The  dynamic  tUngs,  the 
things  that  go,  are  of  more  value  to  the  child.  The 
increased  attention  to  Latin  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
diminished  size  of  high  school  classes. 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  world  that  is  really  worth 
while.  Dr.  Hall  said  in  conclusion,  that  is,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  growing  child.  All  things  shrink  before 
that  spectacle.  Everything  in  life  can  be  measured  by 
one  standard  :  has  it  contributed  to  bringing  mankind 
up  to  a  higher  plane~-to  bettering  the  brain,  the  body, 
and  the  heart? 


Death  of  Horace  £•  Scudder. 

In  the  death  of  Horace  E.  Scudder,  formerly  editor 
of  thei4^it^  Monthly,  educational  literature,  especidly 
that  for  young  people,  loses  one  of  its  most  indefatigable 
workers.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  Saturday,  Jan.  11,  after 
being  in  ill  health  for  more  than  a  year.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  representative  New  England  family,  noted  for 
its  ethical  enthusiasm  and  its  culture.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  flWilliams  college,  in  1868,  and  his  bent  toward 
literature  at  once  determined  his  vocation. 

From  1867  to  1870  be  acted  as  editor  of  the  Rivertide 
Magazine,  His  interest  in  children  was  great,  and  his 
knowledge  of  juvenile  literature  exhaustive.  He  believed 
thoroly  in  bringing  children  into  early  contact  with  the 
best  books,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  persistent  ad- 
vocacy that  the  classics  have  been  so  generally  intro- 
duced in  the  schools. 

When  Mr.  Aldrich  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  Scudder  assumed  the  duties  of  that 
position.  His  conduct  of  the  Atlantic  was  in  harmony 
with  the  traditions  of  Lowell,  and  it  stood  then,  as  now, 
for  the  best  in  American  life  and  literature.  He  brought 
to  his  work  an  extensive  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  he  had  the  friendship  and  respect  of  noted 
authors.  After  eight  years'  service  Mr.  Scudder  was 
succeeded  by  Bliss  Perry. 

Among  the  best  of  Mr.  Scudder's  books  for  children 
are  ''Childhood  in  Literature  and  Art,"  "Book  of 
Fables,"  "Book  of  Legends,"  and  "  Book  of  Folk  Stories.'* 
The  ^'  Bodley  Books "  were  well  received  and  widely 
read.  He  was  also  author  of  **  Life  of  Noah  Webster,'' 
"  Life  of  Bayard  Taylor,"  a  "Biography  of  Washington," 
and  his  latest  work  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,"  which  is  considered  by  critics  as  the 
best  book  of  biography  published  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Scudder  was  always  interested  in  education.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  valued  trustee  of  Williams  college. 
He  will  be  missed  in  many  fields  of  effort. 


Superintendent  Hamilton  Injured. 

The  thousands  of  friends  of  Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton, 
of  Allegheny  county.  Pa.,  will  learn  with  sorrow  that  a 
serious  accident  has  crippled  him,  almost  putting  an  end 
to  his  life  of  faithful  devotion  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion. 

On  January  14,  in  trying  to  board  a  moving  train  at 
Mills  station,  Braddock,  he  slipped  from  the  icy  step  and 
fell  under  the  wheels.  Both  legs  were  badly  crushed, 
the  right  one  being  completely  severed  just  below  the 
knee.  He  was  taken  immediately  to  Mercy  hospital 
where  it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  the  left  leg  at 
the  ankle.  Mr.  Hamilton  mistook  the  train,  which  wai 
running  late,  for  the  one  he  usually  took  to  his  ofllce  in 
Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  superintendent  of  Allegheny 
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conntj  for  sixteen  jears  &nd  is  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion next  Ha;.  He  has  aarvived  the  shock  remarkably 
well  and  manages  to  attend  to  all  the  more  important 
bnsineaa  of  tua  office.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
directors  of  the  coonty  ha  annoancea  that  he  is  still  a 
candidate  and  aaks  re-election  on  the  (rounds  of  his 
record  and  his  fitness  for  the  superintendency.  In  re- 
cent years  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  prominently  before 
the  N.  E.  A„  and  has  been  a  leader  in  many  edncational 
moTementa.  His  enthusiastic  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
school  library  and  the  present  compalsory  attendance 
law  are  especially  remembered  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
School  Journal  is  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
Saperinteodent  Hamilton's  recovery  seems  assured. 


An  Educational  Calendar. 


which  concern  teachers  every  day  of  their  working  year. 
Among  these  are  postal  regulations,  schedules  of  astro- 
nomical phenomena,  the  divisions  of  time,  chronological 
tables  of  holidayB,  and  of  the  principal  events  of  the  year 
1901,  a  roster  of  the  United  States  Kovemment,  import- 
taut  data  concerning  all  the  governments  of  the  world, 
state  and  territorial  statistics,  educational  statistics  of 
states  and  leading  cities,  and  much  other  matter  of  in- 
teresting character. 

These  calendars  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
American  Book  Company. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  The  School  Journal  has 
several  times  published  some  of  the  valuable  materinl  to 
b*  found  on  the  calendars.  The  tables  given  below  are 
furnished  thru  the  courtesy  of  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany. 


The  Polish  Whipping  Affair. 


Educational  Statistics  of  States  and  Leading  Cities  — 1900-1901 


ARKANSAS... 

Ptne  bTiIb.:" 

HoiSpririKB.. 

CALIFORNIA... 


JohKW. 

is.  Murphy 

L  H.  PbiUlp* 

Cbarles  L.  Floyd.. 

FnodiM.  Wiiker' 
W.B.Cr«igrr 

L.  Hollowly.... 


Thonui  I.  Kirk  .. 


,  H.  v/; 


;i^ 


Sill    iMC 

SanDicico... 

Stcxkion 

COLORADO  .. 


Hti.  B.  L.  Grantdl. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  condense  into  the  amall  space 
available  on  a  calendar  more  aeeful  information  than  is 
found  on  the  American  Book  Company's  school  calendar  The  LUerary  Digest  for  December  28  translates  arti- 
for  1902.  This  company  issues  such  calendars  every  cles  from  various  European  newapapers  dealing  with  the 
year,  and  teachers  of  all  classes  will  find  the  current  is-  recent  flogging  of  the  children  at  Wreschen,  for  their 
sue  as  valuable  aa  its  predecessors,  .and  as  attractively  refusal,  in  accordance  with  the  admonitions  of  their  par- 
printed,  onts,  to  answer  their  religious  instructors  in  German. 
There  is  a  leaf  for  every  month  in  the  year,  the  first  The  Vomtcke  Zeiiung,  Berlin,  says  :  "  The  Wreschen 
page  of  each  containing  the  calendar  itself  with  all  its  disturbances  have  been  atoned  for  at  last.  The  guilty 
-customary  information  about  Bun  and  moon  and  holidays,  have  received  long  terms  of  imprisonment.  As  is  the 
and  the  second  page  filled  with  statistics  and  other  facts  case  in  many  other  towns  in  the  province  of  Posen,  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  higher 
'  ~  clasaes  of  the  common  schools  is  im- 
parted in  German.  The  Poles  every- 
where protested  against  this,  but  phy- 
sical resistance  was  offered  only  in 
Wreschen.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
magic  spell  had  seized  the  schoolchil- 
dren. The  girls  as  well  aa  the  boys 
would  not  answer  the  qoeations  put  to 
them  in  German.  Mild  measures  were 
inefficacious,  and  the  authorities  could 
appeal  only  to  that  final  argument, 
the  stick.  Fourteen  boys  and.  girls 
were  flogged,  whereupon  the  people 
rese  up  and  the  storm  brok?.  The 
echool-houae  was  carried  by  assault, 
and  only  thru  the  prudence  of  Coun- 
sellor Von  Masaenbach  was  a  bloody 
conflict  betweon  the  impotent  police 
and  the  raging  mob  avoided." 

The  Polish  paperaare  in  arage  over 
the  occurrence.  For  instance,  says 
the  Noma  ReforTna,  Cracow  :  "  The 
blood  chills  in  the  veins  of  every  up- 
right man  when  he  peruses  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  the  Prussian 
court  against  the  participants  in  the 
occurrences  in  the  streets  of  Wrea- 
chen,  which  were  provoked  by  the 
Prussian  .pedagogs.  Whoever  ob- 
serves the  course  of  the  affair  from 
beginning  to  end,and  examines  closely 
the  cynically  cruel  sentence  must, 
whether  he  be  Pole,  Frenchman, 
Swede,  Rufisian,or  even  Non-Hakatist 
German, — if  only  he  have  not  ceased 
to  be  a  man,— hiss  between  his  teeth: 
'Scoundrels!'" 

The  teachers  who  attend  the  Mar- 
thas Vineyard  institute  will  enjoy  the 
rare  privilege  of  having  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris  aa  instructor  this  summer. 

Grand  Rapids  ii  doing  great  service  in 
demonstrating  what  can  be  made  of 
acliool  groDBds  to  render  then  attractive 
and  a  joj  to  the  children  and  all  citiiens. 
Ad  illnstrsted  description  of  inprove- 
raent  in  this  direotion  has  been  arranged 
for  TBI  School  Jo^nuAL  next  week. 


CO.-JNECTICUT  . 


Bridtrepon  . . . 
Witnburv  . 
New  BriUln.- 


OIS.  or  COLUMBIA 


Krv  Weil .. 

T.mp« 

GEORGIA.. .. 


Columbiu 
IDAHO 


ILLINOIS  .... 
Cblca^  - . . . 

Quincy!";' 


Rock&rf. 

Ba«  SL  IwQUta.. 

Bloominglon  ... 


3;".::: 


Rrf'wa 

T6:%ioii:. 

HIM  (SM.>- 

A.  B 

C.  H 

UrtoB(8oc.l. 

A.  T 

StBUt 

fc 

OuUtiu  B.  Oiena. 

J.M 

John  W.  Dinleli. 
Utni  BayllH.. 


Edwi 


G.  Coo 


r.  C.  Dougherty., 
r'redertck  G.  End. 

J.  H.  Collioi 

P.  R,  Walker 

Riclw«OB 

J.  AUbon 

Subleton.... 
Whiiney 


JohBRi 
John  J.. 
].  K.  Si 
M.  A.  1 


Fnnk  t.  Jonii 

Calvin  N,  Kendall. 


70,996 

"•hi 


I'-M' 


tl:n« 


».i4a 


(i)    Aarod  Gore.  L.  C.  Greenlee.  Cbaiiet  B.  ( 


[«)    John  F.  Keating.  J.  S.  McClung. 
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Zbt  Busy  Olorld. 


President  Rooseyelt  has  appointed  tbe  following 
named  persons  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.: 

Special  Ambassador,  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  New  York* 

Representative  of  the  United  States  army.  Gen* 
James  H.  T^ilson,  of  Delaware. 

Representative  of  the  United  States  navy,  Captain 
Charles  E.  Clark,  commander  of  the  battleship  Oiegon 
during  the  Spanish-Ameiican  war,  and  now  governor  of 
the  naval  home  at  Philadelphia. 

There  are  to  be  three  secretaries,  as  follows :  J.  P. 
Morgan,  Jr.,  son  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  ol  Mew  York ; 
Edmund  Lincoln  Baylies,  a  barrister  of  New  York,  and 
William  Wetmore,  son  of  Senator  Wetmore,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

A  Paris  letter  contains  the  information  that  a  tower 
of  Sevres  porcelain  is  to  be  erected  on  the  heights  of 
St.  Cloud.  It  will  be  148  feet  high,  twenty-six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  will  be  built,  inside  and-  out,  entirely  of 
ceramic  stoneware  and  porcelain,  and  wiU  be  decarated 
externally  with  blue,  turquoise,  emerald  green,  brown, 
coral,  and  rose  tints  on  a  white  porcelain  background* 
The  tower  will  idealize  the  fauna  and  flora  and  legends  of 
the  forests  of  St.  Cloud. 

The  work  is  about  to  be  begun  at  the  state  manufac- 
tory at  Sevres.  The  tower  will  be  composed  of  thirty 
thousand  pieces,  which  will  require  a  hundred  bakings* 
It  will  be  completed  in  five  years. 

Dr.  Cornelis  Petrua  Tiele,  an  eminent  scientist, 
scholar,  litterateur,  and  student  of  religion?  histciy.dicd 
in  Leyden,  January  13.  He  was  born  near  Leyden  in 
1830. 

Dr.  Tiele  was  for  many  years  professor  of  theology, 
professor  of  history  and  philosophy,  ai  d  finally  rector  of 
the  University  of  Leyden.  His  monograph  on  Zoroast- 
rianism  established  his  reputation  in  the  religious  field, 
and  his  comparative  history  of  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Semetic  religions  is  the  standard  work  on  these  sub- 
jects. Later  he  published  many  books  on  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  history,  and  on  religion;  and  he  delivered 
lectures  in  various  educational  centers  of  Europe.  About 
two  years  ago  the  American  committee  for  lectures  on 
the  History  of  Religions,  which  represents  seven  of  our 
leading  universities,  invited  him  to  come  to  this  country 
and  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  prominent  cities 
of  the  United  States;  but  his  engagements  at  that  time 
were  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  invitation. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  seventieth  anniversary  of 
Dr.  Tiele's  birth  was  celebrated  by  scholars,  who  apsem- 
bled  at  Leyden  from  all  over  the  world.  In  1899  Queen 
Wilhelmina  decorated  him,  and  made  him  a  Chevalier  of 
the  Orange-Nassau  Order.  From  the  Universities  of 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh  he  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L., 
and  from  Bologna  that  of  Ph.D.  On  reaching  his  sev- 
entieth year  he  retired  from  the  rectorship  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Northwestern  university  has  sold  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Medicine  for  $10,- 
000,  the  purchasers  being  the  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  normal 
school,  and  the  Chicago  Eclectic  Medical  college,  each 
of  which  pays  half  the  purchase  price.  The  reason  for 
the  sale  is  frankly  given  by  Mr.  James  H.  Raymond,  one 
of  the  trustees,  as  follows: 

''It  is  impossible  to  make  a  doctor  of  a  woman. 
Women  cannot  grasp  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
laboratory  work,  the  intricacies  of  surgery,  or  tbe  min- 
ute work  of  dissecting.  At  oar  women's  medical  de- 
partment we  do  not  get  as  high  a  class  of  scholarship 
as  is  set  by  the  other  colleges  in  Northwestern  univer- 
sity." 

Dr.  Frances  Dickinson,  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  Dr. 
Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson,  and  other  graduates  of  the 


college,  are  astonished  at  the  attitude  of  Trustee  Ray- 
mond, and  have  expressed  themselves  in  vigorous  terma 
as  opposed  to  his  views. 

Schools  in  England  are  in  a  bad  way,  it  leems.  Dr. 
Gow,  head  master  of  the  Westminster  school,  in  an 
address  before  the  Association  of  Headmasters  in  Lon- 
don, declared  there  was  grave  danger  ol  Ei  glish  educa- 
tion's btcoming  such  as  to  give  a  superficial  finish, 
leaving  the  pupils,  unwilling  to  learn  anything  that  did 
not  pay,  and  unable  to  learn  because  the}  dio  not  keep 
their  intelligence  lively,  l^lat  was  reeded  was  lim* 
plicity  in  the  apparatus  and  method  of  teaching.  Parents 
he  had  found  to  be  indifferent  to  the  educational  move- 
ment; the  schools  had  nothing  in  common  but  games; 
and  the  conversation  of  two  Engiisbmen  naturally 
gravitated  to  cricket,  football  and  the  weatber.  The 
situation  he  declared  to  be  profoundly  discouraging. 

Dalny. 

Dalny  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Siberian  railway 
and  is  destined  to  be  a  large  city;  it  already  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  50,000,  mainly  Chinese.  It  is  to  be  a  free 
port,  having  no  custom  house;  the  idea  being  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  the  railway;  the  largest  vesEels  can  land 
goods  from  immense  stone  piers.  Any  nationality  nray 
hold  land  here;  all  taxpayers  may  vote;  all  nationalities 
may  be  elected  to  ofilce.  Electric  1  ght  and  tranr  ways 
are  in  operation.  Thru  cars  are  now  run  from  Dalny  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Sbteamers  run  from  this  point  to 
Chinese  and  Japanese  ports,  and  soon  American  ports 
will  be  included. 

Naturalness  in  School. 

Naturalness  would  seem,  from  a  communication  in 
the  School  Guardian  for  Jan.  4,  to  be  none  too  prominent 
a  feature  of  the  English  elementary  school.  The  writer^s 
words  are  worth  thinking  about  even  in  America. 

Every  now  ard  then,  says  the  writer,  scnre  enthusi- 
astic schoolmaster  writes  to  the  papers  to  announce  the 
fact  that  a  certain  boy  in  his  school  has  '*  broken  the 
record'  by  attesdir^  frcm  his  hUny  until  he  has 
reached  successfully  Grade  seven  without  missing  a  sin- 
gle attendance  at  school  or  without  ever  being  late. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  what  an  irtoleralle  little  prig 
such  an  abnormally  good  boy  must  be,  and  whether 
there  are  not  other  duties  in  life  besides  paseirft  thru 
the  grades,  and  whether  these  other  duties  have  not 
suffered  by  the  painful  regularity. 

Are  not  such  cases  made  too  much  of?  Regularity 
and  punctuality  art  excellent  things  in  their  way,  both 
for  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  acquired  when 
they  are  exercised  and  for  their  effect  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  child;  but  they  are  not  everything. 

A  boy  the  other  day  sent  in  a  paper,  and  on  the  first 
line  was  placed,  as  is  usual,  the  name  of  his  school;  but 
he  made  a  queer  mistake — he  headed  it:  ''Puddleton 
Natural  SchoolJ*  Of  course  he  meant  to  write  "iVa- 
tional.**  But  his  mistake  is  suggestive.  Could  we  not 
make  our  elementary  schools  a  little  more  '' natural  **? 
That  is,  instead  of  cramming  the  children's  heads  with 
a  lot  of  knowledge  which  is  never  likely  to  be  of  the 
slightest  use  to  them  in  after  life,  and  is  of  the  smallest 
possible  value  in  developing  their  intelligence,  teach 
them  such  things  as  will  be  of  practical  value,  and,  above 
all,  train  them  to  think  things  out  for  themselves. 
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(EstabUabed  1870),  pDbUsbed  weekly  at  ex.O(*  per  jear.  Ib  a  Jonmal  of 
cdnoatlonal  procrreM  for  enperiiiteDdest*.  prirciiBlv  pobool  boards^ 
teaobers,  and  otben  wbo  denre  to  bave  a  complete  acconnt  of  aU  the 
great  moTementB  in  education.  "We  alaopubUfb  Tbi  TiiCBBBi'  Iv- 
1TTTUTI.  Tbi  Pbimabt  School,  Ed ooati«  mi  PocNDATioirB.moBtbUei, 
at  $1  a7ear;OuB  Tiiibb  (OurreDt  B^eDtt).  Bemi-iDontblj,  Mceotia 
jear:  and  Tbb  Practical  Tbacbbr.  montbly.  80  oente  a  year  Alsoa 
large  liit  of  Bookn  and  iLids  for  teaobers.  of  wbiob  deBcnptf^e  dreolare 
and  cataloiTB  are  Bent  free.  F.  T  .  KEJ  T  OHO  S  CO  pi  F  Wfntb  Btreet* 
New  VorV  9ff6  Wabaeb  Avenne,  Obioairo.  nnd  *1A  Bnmmer  Btraei, 
BoBtoB.  Orders  for  bfH)k«  may  be  Bent  to  tbe  nortooBTer^ent  addrefi, 
bat  an  BBbBcriptioDB  sbonld  ba  Bent  to  tbe  New  York  rif  ee  Tb>  Scboox. 
JouBM AL  iB  Entered  at  tbe  New  Tork  Poet  Office  ae  aeoond-datB matter- 
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McKialey  Day  In  the  Schools. 

Albanv,  N.  v.— State  Supt.  Charles  R. 
Skinner  has  issued  Dotices  to  the  school 
aatborities  tbruout  the  slate  Mkinfi  that 
Wedoesda;,  JiDuary  19,  the  fiftj-ei^hth 
iBnirersar;  of  William  McKinley's  birth, 
be  observed  as  McKinley  day  in  the 
ichools.     He  concludes  his  letter  u  fol- 

"  The  day  caoDOl  be  considered  a  holi- 
day and  should  not  be  made  the  special 
occasion  for  soliciting  funds  fiom  school 
children  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
Our  great  state  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  its  share  toward  this  movement  with- 
out resorting  to  contributions  from  school 
children  for  that  purpose.  Let  the  day  be 
observed  in  memory  of  a  beloved  presi- 
dent, who  was  a  firm  and  faithful  friend  of 
the  public  schools." 

Chicago  Federation  Work. 

Directing  attention  to  the  great  work 
accomplished  by  the  Chicago  Teachers' 
Federation  in  causing  the  wealthy  corpo- 
rations of  Chicago  to  be  taxed  on  the  real 
value  of  their  property,  the  BulUttit,  pub- 
lished by  the  association,  states  that  this 
OtganizatioQ  has, since  January,  1900,  done 
these  things : 

(I)  Maintained  a  business  office. 

(ij  Paid  the  salaries  of  two  ol  its  mem- 


bers acting  as  an  investigating  commit- 
tee. 

(3}  Printed  and  distributed  tbruout  the 
city  and  state,  copies  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  of  circulars  of  information  con- 
cerning the  Illinois  franchise  taw,  court 
decisions  sustaining  it,  and  facts  showing 
the  failure  of  the  tax  officials  to  entorce 
it. 

(4)  Presented  this  information  in  person 
thru  its  committee  or  conmunication  to 
scores  of  organisations  of  various  kinds 
and  to  mass  meetings  of  citizens  and  news- 
papers. 

(5)  Succeeded  in  getting  the  assessors  of 
Cook  county  \>i  file,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  franchise  law  (twenty  eight 
years),  the  statiments  required  by  law 
showing  the  value  of  the  municipal  corpo- 
ration property. 

(6)  Successfully  prosecuted  a  mandamus 
suit  against  the  state  board  of  equalization 
in  the  circuit  court  of  Sangamon  county, 
which  has  been  affirmed  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state. 

Death  of  Mr.  Scribner. 

Mr.  William  Marshall  Scribner,  widely 
known  as  an  author  of  penmanship  copy- 
books, died  ID  Chicago  on  January  15.  He 
was  born  in  Walerboro,  Me.,  in  1S24,  ^nd 
lived  many  years  in  Boston,  where  the 
body  will  be  interred. 
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Progressive  Sprinsfield. 

The  vacation  school,  as  a  legitimate  and 
important  auxiliary  to  the  regular  public 
school  system,  is  unreservedly  endorsed 
and  commended  by  Superintendent  Bal- 
liet,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  his  annual  re- 
port submitted  to  the  school  committee  in 
December.  Superintendent  Balliet  aays 
that  the  vacation  schools  as  conducted  in 
Springfield  have  been  so  useful  and  so 
well  attended  that  the  Woman's  Club, 
which  founded  them  and  now  conducts 
them,  should  be  relieved  of  the  burden  by 
the  city  government.  The  manual  trainiDg 
feature  of  these  schools  he  commends. 
especially;  and  he  urges  that  as  many  shops 
required  for  the  purpose  be  con- 


port  deahng  with  tnis  subject  is  as  fallows : 
"During  the  summer  ol  1900  the  Wom- 
an's Club,  of  this  city,  conducted  at  its  own 
expense  a  vacation  school,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  in  my  annual  report  of  last 
year.  During  the  summer  vacation  of  the 
current  year  this  same  club  assisted  by 
the  other  women's  organizations  of  the 
city,  supported  two  such  schools  for  a 
term  of  six  weeks,  one  at  the  Elm  street 
school  and  one  at  the  Mechanic  Arts  high 
school.  The  work  of  the  former  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  school  of  the  year  before, 
with  the  exception  of  the  omission  of  draw- 
ing and  the  introduction  of  work  in  card- 
board construction.  The  last-named  work 
was  given  to  the  younger  boys,  while  the 
older.boys  did  vroodwork.  The  attendance 
at  this  school  was  very  good  and  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  far  exceeded  the  number 
who  could  be  accommodated.  The  school 
could  accommodate  only  no  pupils  at  any 
one  time.  Any  pupil  who  was  absent  two 
successive  days  lost  his  membership  and 
some  one  on  the  waiting  list  was  allowed 
to  take  his  place.  In  this  way  79  of  those 
on  the  waiting  list  were  admitted  for  a 
part  oi  the  session,  making  the  total  enrol- 
ment 199.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  was 
gz.  The  pupils  came  fiom  the  following 
ichools:  Elm  street  4S,  Hooker  41,  Emery 
street  »6,  Carew  street  11,  Charles  streets, 
Worthinglon  street  la,  Pynchoi  5,  Wil- 


7.  The  total  cost  of  conducting  this 
school  was,  (528  4S,  including  (40^  for  sal- 
aries, and  (113.48  for  material,etc.  The 
principal,  John  C.  Brodhead,  proved  to  be 
■  man  exceptionally  well  qualified  for 
such  work,  and  the  school  was  in  every  re- 
spect a  success. 

"  The  school  conducted  in  the  Mechanic 
Arts  high  school  building  was  in  charge  of 
Edwin  A.  Finch,  one  of  the  regular  teach- 
ers In  the  high  school.  This  school  was 
for  boys  who  were  older  than  those  ad- 
mitted lo  the  school  at  Elmistreet.  There 
were  60  eniolled,  varying  in  age  from  13  to 
16  years.  They  were  divided  into  three 
equal  sections,  each  section  having  a  daily 
lesson  of  iwo  hours  in  length.  The  in- 
struction was  confined  wholly  to  wood- 
work. The  first  three  weeks  of^  the  session 
were  devoted  to  joinery  and  the  last  three 
to  wood  turning.  The  boys  were  allowed 
somewhat  larger  liberty  than  is  usually  . 
permitted  in  regular  manual  training 
schools  lo  make  objects  of  interest  to 
them,  and  this  freedom  contributed  not  a 
little  to  (he  success  ol  the  school.  After 
the  lesson  for  the  day  was  over  as  many 
of  the  boys  as  could  obtain  permission  to 
do  so  remained  for  extra  work.  The  cost  of 
(his  school  for  the  six  weeks  was  (150  for 
salary  of  teacher,  (30  for  salary  of  janitor, 
and  a  small  sum  tor  material. 

"  Vacation  schools  are  conducted  at 
public  expense  in  a  number  of  our  larger 
cities,  and  are  a  legitimate  part  of  (he  pub- 
lic school  system.  The  manual  training 
feature  of  these  schools,  which  forms  the 
main  part  of  their  work  in  this  city,  could 
be  conducted  without  great  cost  at  public 
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expense.    The  Mechanic  Aits  high  school,  is  true  of  the  Carew  street  school,  of  the  withhold  one-fourth  of  the  state  appropri- 

the  state  street  grammar  school,  the  Elm  new  Chestnut  street  school,  of  the  South  ation  from  any  district  which  retuses  or 

street  school,  the  Carew  street  school,  and  Main  street  school,  and  of  the  School  neglects  to  enforce  the  compulsory  educa- 

the  Forest  Park  school  have  each  a  well-  street  school.    When  older  buildings  have  tion  law. 

equipped  shop.    Any  of  these  shops  could  been  enlarged,  there  has  not  in  a  single  

be  used  during  the  summer  vacation  with  case  within  twenty  years  been  an  enlarge- 
no  expense  except  for  material  and  salar-  ment  of  the  lot,  and  the  new  addition  has  Here  dnd  There 
ies.     1  would  recommend  that  the  city  invariably  been  allowed  to  encroach  upon  aaviv  aAA%A    aaiviv« 
government  be  asked  to  appropriate  the  the  playgrounds.      This  is  true  of   the  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  has  been  selected  by 
necessary  funds  to  run  these  shops,  or  as  Hooker  school,  of  the  Strickland  school.  President  Roosevelt  to  be  envoy  extraor- 
many  of  them  as  may  be  needed,  for  a  of  the  East-Union  street  school,  of  the  dinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 
term  of  six  weeks  during  the  next  summer  Central  street  school,  and  of  the  JefEerson  coming  of  age  of  the  king  ot  Spain.    Dr. 
vacation.     There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  avenue  school,  which  now  has  virtually  no  Curry  was  minister  to  Spain  from  1885  to 
good  reason  why  the  women*s  clubs  should  playground.    This  policy  is  neither  econ-  1888.    He  is   now  general  agent  of  the 
be  burdened  with  this  expense  another  sea-  omical  nor  wise;  it  is  not  economical  be-  Peabody  education  tund,  and  ot  the  John 
son,  alter  the  value  and  the  success  of  the  cause  public  sentiment  will  before  long  F.  Slater  education  fund, 
work  have  been  so  clearly  demonstrated."  demand  that  our  school  children   have      r^.^    tt«:„««,:*-  ^*  xi^**^    r* 1^ 

Supt.  Balliet  discusses  also  the  subject  playgrounds,  and  land   is   now  in  most  HiP/hJi  rl/S  fh^^ 

of  physical  training,  and  says  a  physical  cases  considerably  more  valuable  than  it  ^'*%,^t5JL^"Vf^„i^^                       ^^!S 

director   is   needed    in    the    SpHngfield  was  when  the  school  lots  were  bought,  f.^u^^.^Jt^to^^^^^^^           ^fV^^Uf^ 

schools.    He  writes  as  follows:                     or  when  additions  were  made  to  the  build'  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^'  ^^^^^*  ^^*«  °^  ^^^  J^"«y- 

'*  The  need  of  systematic  physical  train-  ings;  it  is  not  wise,  because  those  best  Mrs.  May  Preston  Slosson,  wife  of  the 

ing  as  a  part  of  the  legitimate  work  of  the  qualified  to  speak  emphasize  the  necessity  vice-president  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 

public  schools  is  to-day  not  questioned  by  of  physical  exercise,  in  the  form  oi  play  versity  of  Wyoming,  is  the  only  woman 

any  one  who  is  informed  on  the  subject,  in  connection  with  school  education.'*  serving  as  chaplain  of  a  prison  for  men  in 

The  health  and  care  of  the  body  is  as  much      The  system  of  semi-annual  promotions  the  United  States.      She    received  her 

the  concern  of  the  school  as  the  training  is  approved  by  Supt.  Balliet,  and  he  argues  education  at  Hillsdale  college,  Michigan, 

of  the  mind,  and  this  fact  is  coming  to  be  for  it  in  these  words :  with  degrees  of  B.  S.,  and  M.S.,  and  at 

very  widely  recognized  by  school  commit-      **  Heretofore  promotions  by  classes  have  Cornell,  taking  her  Ph.  D.  before  she  was 

tees.    Most  of  the  larger  cities  of  Massa-  been  made  only  once  a  year  in  our  schools,  twenty-one  years  old.     For  a  time  she  oc- 

chusetts  have  withia  recent  years  intro-  Examinations  as  tests  of  promotion  were  cupied  the  chair  of  Greek  in  a  Presbyte- 

duced  physical  training  as  a  part  of  the  abolished  many  years  ago  in  the  elemen-  rian  college  at  Hastings,  Neb.     She  was 

regular  work  of  the  schools,  and  have  ap-  tary  schools,  and  pupils  who  have  shown  chosen  chaplain  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 

pointed  a  specialist  to  direct  the  work,  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  higher  convicts. 

Ohio.— Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons, 
has  given  1 100,000  to  the 

som^lopTo^eYs^^^^^^                                 and  c^mp^ete'tlTe  '^T^  ir^oVlTV^i  Xrl'Jl^i  ™dv  ^ll^tlfX^ 

Several  principals  have  evei  provided  at  low  the  high  school  in  seven  or  eight.  But  ^U^'^f/^f/Vn^^vp/  rnnSn.l  ^fnr  u 

their  own  expensesiraple  means  of  physical  in  spite  of  the  best  eflForts,  under  a  system  J^f  n^'/U*'   ,?uw.^[' f^^^^^ 

exercise  for*^  their  pupils   in    the   school  of   annual  promotions,    to  advance    the  ^i^^L^,^„^y:^'i^^^^^ 

yard.    But  valuable  as  much  of  the  work  brighter  children  many  are  kept  back  who  XL^^.^^^if^^Vfu^^^                 h^  fX»^4 

Is  which  our  teachers  are  now  doing  with-  are  unable  to  skip  the  work  of  an  entire  ^^«  Tu  An.?H '^^ 

out  assistance  and  without  expen  direc-  year,  but  who  could  easily  skip  the  work  ^.''Jr^^^urtL^^^^^^ 

tion,  there  is  pressing  need  of  a  thoroly  of  half  a  year.     Under  a  system  of  semi-  ^^^/"^^^^  ^""""^  ""^  ^""^  buildings  instead  of 

trained  director  who  will  unify  the  work,  annual  promotions  there  is  a  reclassifica-  ""^* 

assist  and  direct  our  experienced  teachers,  tion   everjr   half-year,  and    the  more  ad-  Prof.  George    Trumbull  Ladd's  latest 

and  train  the  inexperienced.    I  trust  that  vanced  children  need  to  skip  only  half  a   work,  **  Philosophy  of  Conduct,"  will  be 
early  in '*^  •-  . .  .  —u.m.-l  _i  u.  ^.m  _r  .        ..  i_     ..     ^_  .  ._  r-  ,  *._ 


found 


n  the  year  a  suitable  person  may  be  year,  whilst  slower  ones  who  fail  of  pro-  issued  by  the  Scribners  in  February.    Its 
to  do  this  work.  motion  fall  behind  their  classes  only  half  sub-title  shows  that  it  is  ''  A  Treatise  of 


"  Closely  connected  with  the  problem  of  a  year.    In  short,  this  method  of  promo-  the  Facts,  Principles,  and  Ideals  of  Eth- 

physical  training  in  school  is  the  problem  tion  will  work  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  ics."    In  the  series  of  Professor  Ladd's 

of  public  playgrounds  and  school  recesses,  brighter  and  of  the  duller  pupils  in  our  published  works  its  place  is  next  following 

»eing  made  in  many  of  our  schools.    It  will  take  some  time  to  inaueu-  his  **  Theory  of    Reality."     This  series 


larger  cities  to  provide  public  playgrounds  rate  this  change,  but  it  is  hoped  that  oy  deals  with  the  problems  that  lie  on  the 

for  children,  and  there  is  considerable  in-  the  beginning  of  the  term  next  September  nearer  side  of  man's  ideal  life  and  close  to 

terest  in  the  matter  in  our  own  city.    The  all  grades  below  the  high  school  will  be  his  ethical,  artistic,  and  religious  nature, 

tendency,  however,  to  provide  playgrounds  organized  with  a  view  to  this  plan  of  pro-  It  is  promised  that  this  book  will  be  recog- 

away  from  schools,  which  is  noticeable  in  motion."                                                           nized  as  the  most  literary  of  his  many 

some  cities,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  wrong  Considerable  space  in  the  superinten-  works. 

in  connection 

dren spend 

play  can  be  used,not  only  as  a  means  of  rec-  a  aecaoe  01  years  tne  population  01  bpnne- 

reation,but  also  as  a  relief  from  the  fatigue  field  has  increased  40J  percent.    While  ,  ,.  .^      Alhion  nn  a  rertain 

of  schootwork.  Work  andpuy  .hould  al^r-  the  h  gh  .chool's  enrolfment  ha.  Increased  l\^^-^^  P-»  g  Dr  D 'ckTe  fo° meeThfm. 

°.K 'Ji  ""•^•^'^  P  "J/n^fh'."^'?*'  *f  *''**'■         ^  His  instructions  were  followed,  and  at  the 

If^o'ln^'rn/Xt'ttttr^l^stS    Philadelphia's  School  Finances.    ^J^^j^:;Z^S^  ^^t 

playgrounds,  moreover  should  be  super-      State    Superintendent    Schaeffer    has  ?ikS  hisVffi?ef  On  o?eXg  i^he  wS 
vised;  in  the  case  of  school  grounds,  this  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Philadelphia  surorised  to  find  the  above  eilt 
supervision  can  be  given  by  the  principal  board  of  education  in  a  manner  that  brings        ^  "^     * 

and  the  teachers  of  the  school,  while  in  still  more  confusion  to  the  situation.  The  Princeton,  N.  J.— The  new  catalog  of 
case  of  separate  playgiounds,  such  super-  appropriation  by  councils  for  school  pur-  Princeton  university,  which  will  be  issued 
vision  involves  extra  expense,  and  is  likely  poses  was  far  below  the  sum  asked  for  by  ^a^e  this  month,  will  give  the  following  fig- 
to  be  much  less  iotelligent  and  efficient,  the  board,  and  in  retaliation    the   state  ures  of  enrollment : 

The  best  authorities  on  physical  training  superintendent  threatens  to  withhold  $190,-  Officers  of  instruction  and  administra- 
place  much  less  emphasis  at  present  than  000  from  the  city's  share  of  the  state  t>on:  Trustees,  27;  alumni  trustees,  $; 
formerly  on  formal  gymnastics,  and  far  school  appropriation.  faculty  and  instructors,  loi ;  university  of- 

more  on  tree,  spontaneous  outdoor  plav  as  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  consists  ficers  and  curator,  15  ;  fellows,  16 ;  total, 
a  means  of  physical  culture.    The  work  of  not  only  in  its  relation  to  the  schools,  but   164. 

the  director  of  physical  training  in  the  in  its  bearing  on  the  city's  general  financial  Students:  Graduate  students,  117  ;  aca- 
future  will  be  largely  that  of   teaching  situation.  demic  students,  760;   scientific  students, 

children   games,  and    of   directing  their      Unless  the  report  of  the  city  controller  477;  total,  1,354. 

plays  on  the  playgrounds.  Formal  gym-  is  more  favorable  than  any  one  expects,  p^^^  y^,^^  QKo^r^1^co  ^f  v^.,^,^^^a 
nasties  «vill  consist  largely  of  corrective  the  deduction  of  $190,000  from  the  esti-  V^^'  n^  ♦.  fSnf  f£  *  w  ."^^^^  f 
work,  whose  aim  is  to  provide  such  exer-  mated  revenues  for  the  present  year  would  f^*^^8:e,  ^fP^^^"  mat  me  cnici  events  ot 
cises  as  will  tend  to  counteract  the  effects  mean  a  deficit.  If  the  amount  of  the  pos-  l^iyi^JL*.^.?  .?5^°  l^!.^?™54**?5-^^'  .^S 
of  bad  postures  at  school  desks.  In  view  sil 
of  these  facts,  instead  of  providing  play-  co 

grounds  apart  from  school  houses,  care  ducted  it  Will  necessitate  radical  changes  !i™l'*' '"^''^"'1"''"^'"^'''''!?*]*°^  ^"^T 
should  be  exerci.^ed  in  purchasing  school  in  appropriation  bills  to  meet  the  new  con-  ^^^^'     ^°®    u^^^^  ^°^  forty-four  stu 

sites  to  secure  sufficient  land  for  ample  ditions.  aenis  are  enrouea. 

playgrounds.     The  tendency  in  this  city      Superintendent  Schaeffer  says  that  the  ,  ,        •  v  i*  "      «         1     ^ 

in  recent  years  has  been  to  buy  sites  alto-  act  of  July  ii,  1901,  known  as  the  Ford  .^^SI^^^^fllJJSVwfHST^HjS 

gether  insufficient  for  playgrounds.     This  law,  empowers  the  state  superintendent  to  J?JSi  i?SSSd?B  slSS^piim^''^''^'  ernptions. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City.  pointed  by  the  president  of  each  borouRh; 

..  ^  ,^  ^*.„.,  8Uid  ez'OjffuWj  in  addition,  of  one  member 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  rapidly  when  he  could  say,  *♦  American,  of  the  board  of  education  and  one  district 
public  school  No.  170,  girls'  department,  kiss  me,"  for  "  Merry  Christmas."  superintendent.     Thus  the  business  side 

resolutions  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  ,,Hro.f;  ^  ^^a  •     .      ,     ^       ^"1   be  handled  by  a  reasonably  smaU 

their  principal,  Louise  W.  Bell,  were  An  attractire  and  convenient  calendar  body  of  men;  there  will  be  expert  direc- 
adopted.  for  '902  and  1903  »s  being  circulated  by  tion  of  the  educational  side,  and  every 

Citv  Supt.   W.  H.  Maxwell  addressed  Lt  ,0?  E^st   Tw^^^^^  *^*^^?^  ^i"  ^  ^^P^  K.^»^*«  !??<^b  ?*^5  *5* 

the  .\fale  Principals'  Association  recently  Yor^where  student^^^^  for  I  P^?P^?  .^^,  '^"^  neighborhood  in  which  the 

on  "  Powers  and  duties  of  Principals."        SeMci^eer  P^epa^-ed  ior  a  school  is  located. 

The  house,  lecture,  and  entertainment      xi,-.  »j«*»..«;^-.  k,«««i,  ^*  ♦u    xt       v    1        Mr  Mazwell  Opposed  to  Slater  Bill. 
committee  of  the  Male  Teachers' Associa-J,^^^*^^^^^^^  ^.,      ^     ,    J?^.         ^     ^         ,,   . 

tion,  of  New  York  announces  thru  its  Pn°"c  library  has  been  moved  to  its  new  City  Supt.  William  H.  Maxwell  is 
chairman  MrE  D'stryker  that  the  din-  Quarters  230  Amsterdam  avenue.  This  strongly  opposed  to  State  Senator  Slater's 
ner  which  was  to'have  been  given  in  Janu-  library  was  founded  by  the  Riverside  as-  senate  bill  No.  30,  which  puis  on  the  prin- 
ary,  has  been  postponed  tiJl  Mav  The  s^c**"on»  ^n"  nas  done  good  work  in  the  cipals'  eligible  list  without  examination  all 
next  dinner  will  be  held  in  February  as  ^^n^n^^nt  districts  of  the  West  Side.  teachers  who  served  in  the  Spaniih  war 

originally  planned.    An  announcement  of       The  exercises  in  celebration  of  the  fifth   ^^"^  "^^^  at  that  time  possessed  ihe  pielim- 
thetooicof  disrussion  :»nH  finMlcera  will       ^  ne  exercises  in  ceieoraiion  ot  the  ftltb   inary  qualifications  for  that  office. 
Kdeinduescal^^^^  speakers  will  anniversary  of  the  West  Side  Branch  of       Hi  liolds  the  opinion  that  it  the  sUte 

De  made  in  due  season.  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association   desires   10  reward  teachers  who   fought 


American  museum  of  Natural  History,  of  was  extended  to  the  public  to  attend.  This  land  and  not  seek  to  reward  them  by  ad- 
New  York,  thru  the  eflForts  of  the  Right  ??s<>c^ation  started  with  243  members  in  vancemcnt  m  the  public  schools ;   and  he 
Rev.  Dean  Hoffman.    Many  other  institu-  December,  1896,  and  its  membership  has  is  amazed  that  »*  a  man  of  Mr.  Slater's  in- 
tions  were  eager  to  obtain  this  prize,  but   SJ'pwn    to  2,127.  .   it  has  a  gymnabium,  telligence  and  one  who  professes  so  much 
the  heirs  of  Dr.  Strecker  adhered  to  his   thirty-seven  evening  educational  classes,  regard    for  the  welfare  of    the    schools 
plans  for  the  disposition  of  the  collection   ^°°  *  "orary  ol  45,000  volumes.  should  have  introduced  such  a  measure." 
upon  which  he  had  spent  his  whole  Hie.                 xhe  New  School  Board  Under  the  charter  of  the  city  of  New 
The  purchase  price  was  |20,ooo ;  and  the                                                 »w«u  York,  Mr.  Maxwell  says,  advancement  in 
arrival  of  the  collection  at  the  American       The  new  board  of  education  was  an-  the  public  school  system  deperds  on  merit 
museum   will  increase  the  number  of  but-  nounced  by  Mayor  Low  on  January  20,  ^^  school  work  alone,  and  not  upon  politi- 
terfly    specimens   thereto  one    hundred  and  an  appropriate  address  was  made  to  cal  iLfluence  or  upon  record  in  ^^arf  are. 
thousand.                                                         the  appointees.    The  appointments,  forty-  -^                  «..•«»  >,^< 
p,      K-        .        •.    u              *i    u       u.  six  in  all,  are  as  follows :  Dangeroui  School  Bull dlDg. 

an^utb^?;>rrrb"J^^^^                                 unKnlVvS"^;^^^^^^^^^  A  last  effort  was  made  by  the  Brooklyn 

library.    A  fortunate  purchase  was  that  of  ^^  Francis  P  (^n^Hnn  A  ?  S>'  FvLrM^t'  ^""^'^  °^.  education,  January  21,  to  get  an 

a  first  edition  of  Pascal's  Pens.es,  y^hich    la^/w Tac^  appropriation  under  the    aw  of  1897  for 

'4  *.  ..     jacOD  W.  Mack,  Miles  M.  U  brien.  new  srhoo   Mies  and  huildincrft.    The  mm. 


book  in   the  fifteenth  centuiV.    An  early  ardP  Adams   Tosen^^^^^  commodations,  and  had   eight  times    as 

edition  of  the  works  of  Lactantius  Formf-  Nicholas  TBaV/^t?^nM  ""^"1^  ^^ii'^^^  ^^2."^??  ^^  *°  ^"^  ?^^''',  ^^''* 

anus,  printed  in  Venice  in  1471  and  once  Nicholas  J.  Barrett,  Louis  A.  Rodenstein.  ough.     Horace  E.  Dresser  spoke  of  the 

the  prVrty  of  Pope  ClemTnt  II,  is  an-  w  Brunn^V'loL^'rK^n'i'^At;^^^^^^  ^*?""l  '^^"^^If^  ^j^""  school,  which  he 

other  of  the  late  acquisitions.  ^.'      S  ?>   :.  -^ .  t    £*  ^^"y*  ^^^^^^^^   ^'  declared  was  a  death-trap,  that  there  would 

acquisiiions.  Frissell,  Robert  L.  Harrison.  be  a  horrible  loss  of  life  if  fire  should  start 

Pres.  Joseph  B.  Bloomingdale,  of  the  .  To  serve  until  January  1,1907.— William  in  the  structure.     Mr.  Dresser  said  that 

Hebrew  Technical  institute,  in  his  report  |-"roni»s»  r  *m^w'  ^^^^^'  Edward  Van  the  stairways  were  of  wood  and  rickety, 

to  the  annual  meeting  of  its  members,  said  I  ngen,  l-elixM.  Warburg.  and    underneath,  the    classrooms    were 

that  the  number  of  American-born  pupils       borough  of  Brooklyn  (14)— To  serve  un-  stores  filled  with  inflammable  material, 

was  steadily  increasing.     Thus  of  175  pu-  J^  Jj°"?.0^  ^j-  J?°3.--John  Greene,  George  xhe  mayor  told  the  school  board  to  pre- 

pils  now  attending  the  courses  of  the  in-  i^-  "amlin,  Albert  O.  McDonald.  sent  to  the  board  of  estimate  a  detailed 

stitute  57  per  cent,  were  born  in  this  coun-  „  \^  ^^jy®  until  January  i,  1904^— John  C.  statement  of  the  school  conditions  thruout 

try,  while  as  late  as  1896  the  relation  of  ^elley,  George  W.  Schaedle,  George  W.  the  city  by  March  i.    Action  will  be  taken 

native  to  foreign-born  pupils  was  exactly  Wingatc.                                           ^          .  then,  but  no  appropriation  will  be  made  at 

reversed,  the  latter  forming  57  per  cent,  of  „  To  serve  until  January  1,1 905. —Samuel  present, 

the  total  number.  »  ^'  «-  jj,  Donnelly,  Nathan   S.  Jonas,  Adolph 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  finish  Kiendl.  Clerical  Force  Reduced 
ing  touches  were  just  being  put  to  the 
Lucas  A.  Stein  am  School  for  Metal  Work- 
ing, and  that  the  new  structure  would  be 
equipped  and  ready  for  use  by  the  pupils 
within  a  few  weeks.    The  school  building 


^Th;  following  dir^^tors  were  elected:  Theodore  E.  Thompson ;  until  ,9- 7.  Frank  •^.^hoVlsTf  !«;  than"fi7t«n  cla.sV  no 
For  three  years,  Joseph  B.  Bloomingdale,  "o^  "u/u -r  Oueens  aWTo  serve  until  general  assistant  should  be  allowed  ;  where 
Henry  M.  Le.p_s,ger.    J°_seph  L.  BuUen-  jirrvtrfoaSl^^e^^e^E^^BJ^/,  uS^     ^^l^^H^^^T^^T^  ^^fh 


W.C3C1,  nviuK  x.^uiiiau,  *-uwaiix  x-auici-  -         /i-ororV  A    Van    n*.n   Hnff  •   until  oue  general  assisiani  IS  provideo  lor ;  lor 
bach,  Mrs.  Henry  Seligman,  and  Louis     9^5,  G^^orge  i^  Van    D^^^^^  large  schools,  two  assistants.     This  will 

Seeberger;  for  two  years,  Daniel  M.  Sea-  V^^^^i"^,!^:^!^^''''^  until  1907,  Edward  afflct  a  saving  of  from  |6o,ooo  to  $150,000 

man  ;  for  one  year,  Carl  J.  Ulman.  ""'Borough  of  Richmond  (2)-To  serve  un-  ^  .X^^'^    ,  ^he  deposed  general  assistants 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  school  in  all  til  January  1,  1904.— Charles  H.Ingalls;   '^^".  replaced  in  charge  of  classes,  thus 

New  York  is  the  little  Chinese  kindergar-  until  1907,  Samuel  M.  Dix.  f^^'JS  the  expense  of  many  additional 

garten  at  No.  iij   Mott  street.     It  was       In  his  address  the  mayor  said  that  the       a n  1!rt««f*r. /.f  ♦•o^Kor^  h,#.^  Tn««nr« 

opened  only  a  short  time  ago,  and  is  sup-  scheme  of  the  charter  centers  in  a  single  ..,    ^rn^uf^^J?,^^^^^ 

ported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  moit  board  of  education  which  shall  perform  ^J,  will  be  changed  tb  date  from  Febru- 

of  which  come  from  members  of  the  Fifth  all  the  duties  that  have  in  the  past  been     ^/'  „  r^.  «u^,:«„  *u«  ^^^^a  «*    ^..«« 

Avenue  Presbyterian  church.     The  Rev.  divided  between  the  board  ot  educatiin   ,JJ^u,^ni^^^ 

Hui  Kin  is  the  moving  spirit  of  the  school,  and  the  various  borough  school  boards,  tion  bu^iding  for  the  new  regime  are  bein^ 

and  Miss  A.  S.  Richardson  is  the  instruc-  To  a  certain  extent,  however,  the  functions  consiaerea. 

*^!fu      ..A         •     K     ..       ♦        A.u     P^t^e  new  board  have  been  limited  to  dut-  President  Robertion»8  Record. 

The  attendance  is  about  twenty,  and  the  les  usually  discharged  by  a  board  ot  trus- 
exercises  are,  save  for  the  unfamiliar  cos-  tees.      Much  of  the  purely  technical  work       Brooklyn  loses  one  of  its  most  active 
tumes  and  the  picturesque  struggles  with   of  education  will  either  be  discharged  or  workers  foreducational  advancement,  with 
English  speech,  much  the  same  as  in  any  originated   by  professional  educators   in  the  advent  of  the  new  charter.    Charles 
kindergarten  for  American  children.    The  the  employ  of  the  board.     On  the  other  E.   Robertson,  president    of  the   schooh 

{mpils  nave  great  difficulty  with  the  Eng-  hand  they  will  be  aided  in    supervisory  board,  has  decided   to  retire  from    this- 
ish  sounds  of  **r,'***th,"  and  **v;  "   and  duties  by  forty-six  local  school   boards,  work  and  devote  his  entire  time  to  busi- 
one  small  boy  thought  he  was  progressing  each  to  consist  of  five  members,  to  be  ap-  ness.     Mr.    Robertson  has,  for  a   time,. 
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given  almost  undivided  attention  to  the  School  of  Commereo  Conrto  of  Stndy.  students,  said  that  Columbia  stands  for 
?Sl,olSttit'  P"^"****  themselves  since  a  seven  vear  course  of  study  for  the  pro-  ^^^  broad  and  liberal  culture  which  alone 
"^f^'t^ii."^: u-_    ,_    .....      iected  hig£  school  of  commerce  in  Ikian-  S*"."*^r^H?'«' '»*»8*of  the  ng^ht  sort. 


ail  of  the  meetings  of  the  loralboard'^J  Ifon'al  wSr'"""''  ^^"""^  '^^*  ^*"  ""^  ''^"''''"  Srsity's  gift  is  he  who  has  learned  to 
the  central  boardof  education.    For  three    "^-SSi^iL.,' 


E  ^'or'''?J'"?;r?***'h°^  **^  ""  I'Vk"'  ordinar^^'h^h  Kol  prep«ItVn!  Sree      The  formal  inauguration  of  the   new 
ttA/^«J™?M/-  -'^'v''*'™*"   ?^  *••*  years  o!  special  preparation  in  the  school,  president  has  been  postponed  until  spring. 


school  sites  or  erection  of  buildTnir«   Sinc^  /"=«»•    *°  icngm  ai  ieaa(  ine  cour«c  i»  tfte  city's  educational  system  will  be  tne 

then  «< "to  00^  has   been  aSoriated  eq.l'valent  *»  '***  seven-year  course  in  City  principal  subject  discussed  bv  the  Gradu- 

New  sihooiTttinw  have  bewXvided  ?°"'«*-  Jl''  exam  nations  for  entrance  i[tes'  IJinner  club.and  Alumnf  Association 

forao'corchidrel^and  the  SSexnended  fo^n<',n■^»K^J  school  pupils  is  almost  an  of   public  school    No.  77,  at   its  fourth 

fcooX^  wUl  seIr5.soo^dd^tZ%T°T^  fe'LT ^Stt'laneSs'  ""'''  "*""'"  rK""*  "^t^ °«.** '''  ''*'*''1*1'''p^~''#5' 

fay  there  are  less  than  one  hundred  chil-  The  first  five  feaA  will  »ive  a  basic   ^'^^  a    Jhe  plan  proposed  by  Prin.  £d- 

drenonthe  waitine- list  in  the  whnU  hnr  .  .    T*'  pv*  y*,ars  will  give  a  pasic  ward  A.  Page,  of  No.  77,  is  substantially 

ourfi             wailing  list  m  tne  whole  bor-  training  in  history,  literature,  applied  sci-  as  follows- 

During  President  Robertson's  adroinis-  rSmm^r^p"  «l*'*;r^ilf,TJ?!nj;'  ?«r''*iSt;,'„^f      <'>  The  formation  of  the  alnmni  assoet- 

tration  two  new  hieh  schools  have  been  FO™™e'^ce  as  a  preparation  for  entrance  ation  from  the  male  department  of  each 

onenMi   fh»  r«ir.»^i?-s,i  „«j  »i.  ^    .  ""to  one  of  these  groups  in  the  last  two  ichool. 

dSirirt .  holf  H,S1  .i™i.l"'*  'Hf  ^»»*«™  yeara :    Banking,  commerce,  consular  ser-      (.2)  The  organiiation  of  a  general  alnmni 

nS  «r;A«^!„K^ul  *^''j'"°i'j'"''  vice,    transportation,   higher   accounting,  aoel.ty  composed  of  an  alumlius  from  e«sh 

nated ,  vacation  schools  opened ;  and  free  and  the  public  service.                                 •«»>o«>l- 

lectures  given.  For  1902  the  sum  of  I35,-  th..  fl»nari'm>.nf<t  ««  ii,<triii>tinn  nrSii  h»  •  (3  )  The  meeting  of  this  general  body  at 
000  will  Be  available  ?or  free  lectures  ii  (,)  EnefiSriSaee  SSriU^^^^^  an  .nnnal  banquSt.  thl.  Assembly  repre- 
Brooklyn.  These  will  be  under  the  direc-  fArJf«\JLJ«^3^^^M^Jy^^^^  t}  """"K  "»•  interests  of  all  the  pntuc 
tlon  of  Associate  Suot  Edward  B  Shal-  P'^'^n  languages,  (3)  mathematics,  (4)  schools  of  the  city,  to  discuss  the  improve- 
low.  Mr.  RoberLn  nai  beeVa  consistent  «'!  huVJL'^'^n'^^iJl^^  l?*"^'  '"ensionind  advancement  of  pub- 
?hrdo'J^teas'''°"'h'''"'Xl"f  ♦I'h**  8  'ec?n7mi^'  alTffi  (i'\aTSa  "'  ''"'Xrelto  a.V2u«re 
JeViTa'ctf^i^i^Y^eter^'J^/S^e  llKSgy*'"'"'''™'"''- <"'  "'""  "'^  J^JyZ^'lT.^Zlf'S^.e^  no- 
***  "'"'''•  Some  appreciation  of  the  scope  of  the  l^e  from  Pres.  Alexander  S.  AVebb,  of- 

A  new  organization,  to  be  known  as  the  ingjs  an  outline  of  it :                                    <^«»^«  applications  from  boys  in  the  gram- 

"          ~~  mar  schools  for  admission  to  the  college  ID 


_   ,_  ._  Brooklyn  Boys*  high       Tariff  and  revenue  laws.  "on  a  commiuee,  oi  wnicn  i  rin.  n.  u. 

school,  before  the  Schoolmasters^  Asso-       Maritime  laws.  Schneider  is  secretary,  makes  the  follow- 

ciation  a  few  days  ago.  Comparison  of  commercial  and  maritime  >°f ,J?,?"«s^  ^j  all  principals  m  the  ci ty : 

Interest  in  debating  has  been  steadily  administration.  Will  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  boys  in 

on  the  increase  in  the  schools  of  Greater  Constitutional  Law  (elementary  course)  y^V**  department,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
New  York,  and  the  acceptance  by  the  De-  —Federal  constitution.  New  York  state  college  which  has  trained  so  niany  of  our 
Witt  Clinton  high  schoolof  the  challenge  constitution.  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers, 

of  the  Brooklyn  Boys»high.  is  one  of  the       International  Law— As  related  to  com-  H»"^^J  help  us  in  securing  this  authonza- 
signs  of  the  growing  enthusiasm.    This  mercial  affairs.      Present  international  re-  tion  by  the  trustees, 
kwd  of  mental  exercise  has  be#i  more  lations.  ^^  you  will  send  to  the  secretary  of  the 

popular  in  Brooklyn  than  in  the  other  bor-      Social  and  economic  legislation.  committee  at  133  Lexington  avenue,  or  at 

.oughs,  or  at  least  has  been  more  systemat-  Elements  and  History  of  Diplomacy—  the  college  on  23rd  street,  a  list  of  the  boys 
ically  practiced.  A  silver  cup  offered  by  Classification  and  method  of  modern  dip-  with  addresses,  in  your  7 B  classes  who 
the  Long  Island  Debating  League  in  1806  lomats.  Principles  of  diplomatic  proce-  "^^^y  wish  to  enter  m  February,  and  on  a 
to  the  school  winning  the  championshm  dure.  r  r  r  separate  list  the  names  and  addresses  of 

tor  three  successive  years  was  secured  by  American  Diplomacy— Prescribed  duties  t^^se  boys  whose  parents  desire  them  to 
the  Boys'  high  school.  Erasmus  Hall  high  of  the  agents  of  the  United  States  in  for-  enter  in  June  (these  are  now  in  7B  or  in 
school  was  champion  iniooo.  Among  the  eign  countries.  Course  of  certain  noted  7A  classes),  we  will  be  able  to  secure  the 
subjects  debated  were :  The  Raines  law,  negotiations.  History,  evolution,  and  ap-  authorization  m  trustees  meeting,for  their 
the  jury  system,  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  plication  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Treaty  admission  in  February  possibly,  and  in 
and  of  Cuba,  international  disarmament,  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  June  certainly. 

state  control  of  police,  home  rule  for  Ire-  powers.    Study  of  documents.  Home  For  Colored  Working  Girls. 

land,  popular  election  of  senators,  the  par-  Consular  Service — History,  organiza-  A  home  for  colored  working  girls  was 
tition  of  China,  the  single  tax,  and  munici-  tion.  Foreign  consular  service.  Charac-  opened  last  week  at  No.  217  East  Eighty- 
pal  ownership  of  franchises.  teristics  of  ^power  and  duties  of  foreign  sixth  street,  in  a  three-story  brown  stone 

In  his  recent  address  Professor  Hart-  consuls.  house.    It  is  the  practical  outgrowth  of 

well  said  that  of  the  three  primary  forms  Consuls  of  the  United  States  exequatur,  the  White  Rose  mission,  which  Mrs.  Vic- 
of  public  speaking  in  schools--declama-  Prescribed  powers  and  duties,  privileges,  .toria  Earle  Matthews  started  five  years 
tion,  oration,  and  debate— the  most  diffi-  immunities.  His  relations  to  commercial  ago  for  the  women  of  her  race  in  this  city. 
eult  to  teach  and  the  most  fruitful  in  re-  interests.  There  is  a  library  and  reading  room  in 

suits  is  debating.  Declamation  is  crvstal-  It  is  recommended  that  the  recitation  the  front  basement,  and  on  the  parlorfioor 
lized  manner,  oration  is  crystallized  rooms  be  fitted  with  chairs  having  table  two  large  rooms  are  given  up  to  the  pur- 
thought,  while  debating:  is  the  exhibition  arms  instead  of  the  common  desks,  and  it  posesof  entertainment  and  social  meetings. 
of  thought  in  action.  Declamation  of  an-  advises  the  establishment  of  model  count-  The  kitchen  is  well  equipped,and  there  the 
other's  thoughts  secures  self-possession  ing  rooms,  chemical  and  physical  labora-  girls  will  cook  their  own  meals  and  do  their 
before  an  audience ;  the  delivery  of  one's  tones,  libraries  of  a  general  and  a  technical  own  laundry  work.  A  nominal  price  of 
own  composition  gives  a  confident  grasp  nature,  and  a  museum.  The  latter  would  fifty  cents  a  week  will  be  charged  for 
of  one's  own  faculties  •  while  in  a  real  de-  contain  trade  products,  exhibits  of  stages  lodging. 

bate,  involving  rebuttal  of  arguments  just  of  manufacture,  geographical,  historical,      In  addition  to  these  ordinary  accommo- 
pronounced,  we  have  a  wonderful  combi-  and  ethnological  material,  numismatic  ex-  dations  there  will  be  instruction  in  house- 
nation  of  living  matter  and  manner — an  hrbits,  maps  and  charts,  specimen  docu-  wifery  and  domestic  science, 
epitome  of  the  coming  struggles  of  actual  ments,  geological  collections,  and  the  like.      At  the  housewarming  many  members  of 
life.  It  is  suggested  that  a  fund  to  enable  pu-  the  colored  clergy  were   present.     The 

The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  selection  pils  to  visit  various  establishments  will   Rev.  W.  T.  Dixon  presided.    Among  the 
of  competent  and  f;iir  judges — persons  of  also  be  provided.  speakers    were    the     Rev.    Dr.  William 

sufficiently  open  mind  to  award  a  decision  -.      «  ^.i  ^      aaa  Brooks,  pastor  of  St.   Mark's  Methodist 

with  total  disregard  for  their  own  opinions  "^*  Butleri   Address.  church;  the  Rev.  Granville  Hunt, of  Mount 

or  prejudices  concerning  the  subject  de-  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  Vernon;  Miss  Alma  E.Matthews, superin- 
bated.  Still,  this  may  be  overcome  by  the  of  Columbia  university,  in  delivering  his  tendeot  of  the  Home  for  Emigrant  Girls 
exercise  of  great  care.  address  of  greeting  to  the    officers  and  at  the  Battery,  and  Mrs.  Matthews. 
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MraiDiUI  ExercUea  at  P.  S.  40. 

Memorial  exercUei  were  held  in  public 
■chool  No,  40,  Jan.  17,  in  honor  of  George 
W.  Harriion  who  died  lut  May.  Mr. 
HarmoD  had  been  connected  with  New 
York  city  ichoola  for  forty-nine  years  and 
with  No.  40  as  principal  since  1S70.  He 
entered  No.  40  m  hrst  asiisUnt,  then  he 
became  vice-principal  under  David  B. 
Scott,  and  upon  the  resignation  of  the 
tatter  became  principal. 

When  Mr.  Harrison  died  last  May  no 
public  exercises  were  held,  owing  to  the 
Mhool's  being  without  a  recogniied  head. 
Since  that  time  the  alumni  of  No.  40  and 
the  teachers  who  were  associaieil  with 
him  have  been  contributing  towards  the 
purchase  of  two  pictures  ot  the  deceased 
principal.  So  generous  has  been  (he  re- 
aponse  from  alumni,  some  as  far  back  as 
1870,  that  two  magnificent  framed  pictures 
of  Mr.  KarrisoD  have  been  bought  and 
last  Friday  saw  their  presentation  to  the 
school. 

The  exercises  were  in  charge  of  Priu. 
Albert  Shiels,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Harri- 
son, and  the^  were  presided  over  by  Dr, 
Edgar  Dubs  Shimer.  The  following  pro 
gram  was  given:  Bible  reading;  address 
on  behalf  of  the  superintendent's  depart- 
ment. Dr.  Edgar  Dubs  Shimer;  address 
on  behalf  of  the  Male  Principals'  Associ- 
ation, by  Prin.  Lafayette  Olney ;  address 
on  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  P.  S.  40,  by 
Wm,  K.  Franklin ;  selection  from  Wm. 
CuUen  Bryant's  "  Tbanatopaii,"  by  Isaac 


the  profession  in  which  he  worked  so  faith 


an  earnest  teacher,  thoroly  conscientious, 
always  under  perfect  self-control.  He  was 
the  Icind  of  a  boy  that  makes  this  kind  of 
a  man.  During  all  associations  with  him, 
extending  thru  many  years  and  of  daily 
occurrence  I  never  heard  him  utter  an  im- 
pure word." 

Mr.  Franklin  spoke  effectively  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  relations  with  his  teachers. 
He  said  that  the  most  touching  evidence 
of  his  devodon  came  on  the  last  day  he 
ever  spent  in  No.  40.  Altho  in  no  condi- 
tion to  come  he  presented  himself  at  his 
school  and  after  a  little  rest  remarked  that 
he  must  be  getting  around  to  see  his  boys 
and  girls.  When  he  reached  Mr,  Frank- 
lin's room  a  geography  lesson  was  in  prog- 
ress, in  which  he  became  deeply  inter- 
ested, and  for  one  hour  and  a  half  he  led 
those  boys  on  an  imagmary  tramp  from 
Texas  to  Chic^o  driving  cattle  on  the 
way.    That  was  his  last  lesson  on  earth. 

The  alumni  addresses  were  added  tri- 
butes to  the  memory  of  a  principal  who 
has  left  his  impress  on  men  and  women 
all  over  the  city  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

Ethical  Cnltan  Concert. 


opera  house  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  tj, 
in  aid  of  the  Ethical  Culture  schools. 
Madame  Sembrich,  Madame  bchumann- 
Heink.Monsieur  Marcel  Journet,  and  Miss 
Augusta  Lottlow  will  be  the  soloists,  and 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  will  conduct. 

The  schools  were  founded  Jan.  i,  1S78, 
by  the  Society  ot  Ethical  Culture,  of  New 
York.  Beginning  with  a  free  kindergar- 
ten, the  first  in  the  United  i>tates,  it  nas 
grown  into  a  school  having  a  range  of  six- 
teen years,  divided  into  kindergarten,  ele- 
mentary, high,  and  normal  departments, 
and  containing  four  hundred  pupils.  Man- 
ual  training  is  one  of  the  chiet  features, 
but  the  institution  is  in  no  sense  a  trade 
school  for  artisans,  bat  is  designed  to  be 
all  that  the  name  implies. 

HUi  Oasld  at  Boya'  High  School. 

Miss  Helen  Gould  was  a  visitor  at  the 
boys' high  school  in  Brooklyn  on  Jan.  g. 
She  was  given  so  cordial  a  reception  that 
she  departed  from  her  custom  and  said  a 
few  words  to  the  boys.  The  other  dia- 
tinguished  visitors  on  the  same  occasion 
were  Mrs.  RussellSage,  Dr. MacCracken, 
chancellor  of  New  Vork  university,  and  J. 
Edward  Swanstrom,  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn.  All  made  short 
addresses  to  the  children. 

There  was  a  program  of  music  and 
recitations  by  the  pupils. 


Cohen ;  selection  from  Alfred  Tenny 

by  Edward  F.  Kratz; 
addresseson    behalf  of  the  alumni,  by 


Magnus  Gross  and  Geo.  P.  H.  McVay  ; 
unveiling  of  portrait  presented  by  teachers 
and  alumni  of  P.  S.  40,  and  presentation 
by  John  Baumeisterj  acceptance  on  be- 
half of  the  school,  by  the  principal.  The 
exercises  were  interspersed  by  music. 

Dr.  Shimer  said  in  part:  "We  have 
gathered  to-day  to  lay  down  our  tribute  of 
love  in  memory  of  Geoige  W.  Harrison, 
the  late  principal  of  this  school.  We 
need  no  special  exercise  to  commemorate  - 
Mr.  Harrison.  His  life  was  such  that  for 
a  long,  long  time  its  memory  will  be  sweet 
in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  boya  and 
girls,  and  a  larger  population  who  have 
left  this  school. 

"Let  me  make  an  analysis  of  the  man 
who  has  left  so  deep  an  impression  upon 
tbe  community.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Harri- 
son was  a  man,  and  then  be  was  a  prin- 
cipal. You  must  have  felt,  boys,  meetine 
him  as  you  did,  that  he  was  your  good 
comrade.  Mr.  Harrison  fostered  vour 
ambitions  so  that  you  were  always  looking 
out  into  the  beyond  hopefully  I  have 
met  him  under  all  sorts  of  conditions  and 
1  always  found  him  looking  forward. 

"  No  gardener  ever  bent  over  plants 
more  tenderly  than  did  Mr.  Harrison  over 
his  growing  boys  and  girls.  When  1 
walked  with  him  I  saw  people  showing 
him  respect  everywhere,  boys  doffing  their 
hats,  little  girls  taking  hold  of  his  hand, 
parents  greeting  him  courteously.  He 
was  never  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  sympa- 
thise with  those  who  needed  his  sympathy. 

"  One  secret  of  his  successful  career 
was  his  great  humane  heart.  He  was  a 
character  builder  in  his  school.  He 
taught  his  boys  to  maintain  their  rights, 
but  he  also  taught  (hem  that  their  neigh- 
bors had  rights  as  well,  so  that  the  boys 
yielded  one  (0  another.  Mr.  Harrison's 
personality,  his  spirit,  bis  manhood,  his 
reverence  for  truth,  bis  sincerity,  his 
opinions,  have  given  to  this  school  a  solid- 
arity that  will  mark  it  for  years  to  come. 
Altho  offered  at  one  time  the  honor  of  be- 
coming a  member  of  tbe  board  of  educa- 
tion, he  declined.  He  said  that  his  first 
love  had  been  public  sch  ol  No.  40  and 
he  hoped  it  would  be  his  last,  as  it  was." 

Principal  Olney.  of  public  school  No. 
14.  said  that  he  came  to  pay  his  tribute  of 
afiectioo  because  he  loved  the  deceased 
man.    "  His  character  was  such  as  to  adorn 
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THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 

The  i^eacher^  Tioofi^tore 

''It  is  an  Attractive  Place/' 


January  2b,  1902 


In  response  to  the  iavitation  to  teachers  to  visit  the  "  Teach- 
ers' Bookstore/*  at  6i  East  Ninth  street,  New  York  city,  and 
inspect  the  collection  of  books  and  helps  for  teachers  there  to 
be  seen,  a  note  came  from  a  lady,  a  principal  of  a  noted  pri- 
vate school  where  it  is  considered  a  favor  to  have  a  pupil 
registered,  and  it  was  so  nicely  worded  that  it  is  inserted  here, 
in  part: 


Gentlemen : 


A  Nice  Letter. 


Your  invitation  to  visit  your  store  at  6i  East 
Ninth  street  was  read  from  beginning  to  end.  I  was  in  your 
handsome  rooms  in  September  last,  and  always  mean  to  visit 
them  once  a  year  at  least ;  I  never  go  there  without  getting 
some  new  and  helpful  ideas.    It  is  an  attractive  place. 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  reading  of  educational  books 
helps  a  teacher  in  the  practical  work  of  the  school-room,  I  can 
emphatically  say  that  it  does.  I  first  read  Fitch's  Lectures 
and  valued  it  very  highly;  I  often  take  it  down  now  and  read 
in  it,  tho  I  am  only  occasionally  teaching  classes.  The  next 
book  I  read  was  Page's  **  Theonr  and  Practice  of  Teaching," 
and  in  some  respects  think  that  it  is  the  best  book  of  all.  I 
was  led  to  read  this  book  by  findmg  my  best  assistant  reading 
it ;  she  said  it  stood  to  her  next  to  tne  Bible.  When  1  find  an 
assistant  is  no  reader  of  educational  books  or  papers  I  become 
distrustful ;  this  class  do  not  seem  to  have  staying  power;  they 
do  not  wear. 

I  am  afraid  this  letter  will  be  tedious,  but  I  must  add  that 
we  who  have  private  schools  have  sometimes  thought  that  you 
neglected  the  small  private  school  interest  for  the  vast  public 
school  field.  Now  I  think  that  the  best  teaching  done  in  New 
York  city  is  done  in  the  private  schools,  and  the  proof  of  it  is 
that  they  hold  their  own  against  the  strong  tide  created  by 
free  tuition.  I  have  pupils  from  homes  where  it  is  an  effort  to 
raise  the  tuition ;  but  they  believe  it  pays  them  in  the  end. 

I  refer  to  this  because  I  think  the  private  schools  study  edu 
cational  principles  more  than  the  public  schools ;  there  are 
various  causes  for  this  but  the  main  one  is  to  overcome  the  in- 
fluence of  free  tuition.    I  think  I  should  add  that  my  teachers 
visit  your  store  quite  regularly  and  get  ideas,  if  not  books. 

Very  respectfully, 

A  Criticlim. 

Another  letter  from  a  principal  of  a  private  school  refers  to 
the  point  discussed  in  the  first  letter.  We  value  the  private 
schools,  altho  we  necessarily  labor  to  reach  the  public  schools 
because  the  vast  field  is  there. 

Gentlemen : 

I  lately  visited  your  store  and  purchased  a 
volume  I  had  heard  spoken  of  with  much  enthusiasm  by  a 
patron  of  my  school—*'  The  Plan  Book  " ;  I  believe  I  shall  find 
it  serviceable.  I  have  taken  your  Teachers*  Institute  for 
several  years  and  like  it  better  than  any  and  yet  not  entirely, 
and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  will  tell  you  where  all  teachers'  pub- 
lications fail. 

I  notice  in  the  papers  some  complaints  about  the  failure  of 
the  public  schools  to  do  certain  things,  for  example  in  speak- 
ing correctly,  spelling,  and  writing  letters.  You  will  not  hear 
such  complaints  about  recognized  private  schools.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  latter  rouse  the  pupil  up  to  improve  himself. 
Is  not  that  the  distinction  between  the  private  and  public 
schools,  and  between  a  good  teacher  and  a  poor  one.** 

It  seems  to  me  that  educational  papers  aim  to  aid  the  teacher 
to  do  merely  a  mechanical  work,  but  teaching  is  not  a  mechani- 
cal work.  So  that  they  help  intensify  the  mechanicalness  that 
now  negatives  the  worlc  of  the  teacher.  If  your  paper  could 
succeed  in  making  the  teacher  look  at  her  work  as  a  very 
serious  one — affecting  life  and  character — it  would  be  beyond 
price  in  value. 

Amonp^  my  teachers  is  one  whom  I  find  I  value  highly  and  I 
explain  it  by  saying  that  she  affects  the  spiritual  nature  of  her 
pupils.  I  should  explain  more,  but  I  have  already  said  too 
much,  and  in  availing  myself  of  the  request  for  opinions  have 
perhaps  not  been  really  polite.  You  certainly  deserve  praise 
for  the  pertinacity  with  which  you  have  labored  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  teachers'  profession.  I  first  visited  your 
store  in  Clinton  Place  and  purchased  Parker's  "  Talks  on 
Teaching"  there.  I  like  the  books  prepared  by  Miss  Alice 
Kellogg ;  we  use  several  of  them.    With  great  respect. 

Very  truly  yours. 

There  is  no  controversy  bet\»een  the  public  and  private 
schools;  both  have  their  field.  We  publish  these  letters  to 
show  our  claim  that  the  teacher  who  reads  educational  books 
is  a  better  teacher  than  one  who  does  not.  We  believe  one 
may  double  his  value  by  getting  educational  principles  under 


his  feet.  It  is  a  charge  constantly  made  against  teachine  that 
it  is  a  haphazard  sort  of  work  after  the  needed  knowledge  is 
acquired  ;  one  takes  on**  way  and  one  another.  The  reading 
of  educational  books  tends  to  make  the  practice  uniform. 

Oar  Catalog. 

We  trust  the  copies  of  our  handsome  catalog  sent  out  will 
rouse  teachers  to  purchase  books  bearing  on  the  sacred  work 
of  teaching.  One  teacher  from  Long  Island  City  says :  **  We 
have  great  hopes  that  we  have  got  thru  all  our  troubles." 
She  had  marked  four  books  in  the  catalog ;  it  was  her  first 
visit,  but  she  assures  us  it  will  not  be  her  last.  We  hope  not : 
a  teacher  who  will  buy  four  volumes  at  a  time  is  a  welcome 
visitor. 

Another  from  Newark  took  time  to  say  she  believed  in  edu- 
cational literature  and  in  Superintendent  Poland  too ;  we  pre- 
dict a  great  and  deserved  popularity  for  this  man,  for  he  naS 
right  conceptions  of  what  education  is. 

Several  from  Brooklyn  referred  to  our  invitation  ;  one  who 
has  retired  from  teaching,  but  who  had  to  visit  Wanamaker'g, 
felt  impelled  to  come  in  to  say  she  owed  a  debt  for  benefits 
received  in  i88i-j.  "  That  was  the  time,"  she  said,  "when  I 
with  some  others  broke  away  from  lesson  hearing  and  began 
to  try  to  teach."  References  to  Dr.  Alleti  and  his  noble  work 
followed — a  good  man,  **  gone  but  not  forgotten." 

Somt  Valnable  Booki. 

The  books  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Company  are  pre- 
eminently practical,  by  which  we  mean  that  they  aid  the  teach* 
er  to  form  a  right  ideal  of  education,  and  suggest  methods  ta 
realize  that  ideal.    We  mention  here  a  few : 

Talk!  on  TeachliiK. 

This  work,  by  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  is  well  described  by  Dr, 
William  T.  Harris,  our  commissioner  of  education :  '*  It  is  like 
gold."  Colonel  Parker  is  a  most  practical  teacher;  he  knows 
how  teaching  should  be  done;  he  can  do  it  himself ;  he  has  an 
intense  sympathy  with  children  ;  and  in  this  book  points 
out  right  methods.  It  will  be  a  standard  work  long  after  his 
day. 

A  Bit  of  Hlitory. 

The  example  set  by  Colonel  Parker  is  one  worthy  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  every  teacher.  He  took  charge  of  the  schools  oi 
Quincy,  Mass.,  and  found  they  had  got  to  a  certain  point  and 
tben  *•  would  not  budge  a  hair."  The  school  board  felt 
this  but  were  helpless,  as  they  knew  the  teachers  were  consci- 
entious. Colonel  Parker  had  just  returned  from  Germany, 
where  he  had  gone  because  he  wanted  "  more  light "  in  educa- 
tion, and  was  put  in  charge.  He  simply  said  to  his  assistants, 
'*  Let  us  study  education  with  all  our  might." 

Every  one  knows  the  result.  Boston  was,  of  course,  incred- 
ulous. Could  there  possibly  be  better  schools*  than  existed  in 
her  precincts?  The  School  Journal  asked  Prof.  John 
Murphy  to  visit  Quincy ;  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  that  gave 
the  first  clear  account  of  what  was  being  done  ;  these  showed 
that  Colonel  Parker  was  moving  on  educational  lines. 

Any  vigorous  man  can  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  a  small 
place  like  Quincy  and  create  an  excitement  for  a  time,  but 
only  a  man  whose  scheme  of  education  is  built  on  a  rock  can 
draw  thinking  teachers  to  him  and  hold  them  for  twenty  years; 
and  this  he  has  done.  The  work  done  in  the  Quincy  schools 
has  been  ably  portrayed  by  Miss  Leila  Patridge  in  her  book 
'*  Quincy  Methods,"  a  book  no  primary  teacher  should  be 
without. 

Some  Reiulti. 

It  is  probable  that  the  work  done  by  Col.  Parker  has  led  to 
the  purchase  by  teachers  of  over  200,000  books  relating  to 
education ;  of  his  **  Talks  on  Teaching  "  50,000  copies  nave 
been  sold.  Again  others  have  been  stimulated  to  study  edu- 
cation and  write  about  it,  so  that  Col.  Parker  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct and  powerful  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  by  anybody 
who  undertakes  to  study  education  in  America  since  1875. 

We  have  not  written  the  above  to  glorify  Col.  Parker  but  to 
show  that  any  man  who  undertakes  to  do  an  educational  work 
of  any  size  has  gU  to  be  a  reader  of  educational  books.  No  man 
can  lift  himself  over  a  fence  by  pulling  on  his  boot  straps;  but 
that  is  the  way  most  men  proceed  who  undertake  to  make  a 
stir  in  education. 

Is  It  Worth  While 

for  every  teacher  and  school  officer  to  visit  the  Teachers^ 
Bookstore?  If  there  is  a  single  one  who  has  not  done  so  let 
him  come  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  acquaint  him- 
self with  what  is  going  on  in  education. 

Yours  for  higher  stages  of  excellence  in  Teaching, 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co 
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tiUBoi  W;  Gwmv,  Frye  Sdiool  Botfam,  Editor.) 


Boston,  Mass.-— At  the  meeting  of  the 
Kkpo^bo9(d  oajan.  14,  Hitm Sarah  Louise 
timM  r^iign^d  thapoBitioo  as  supervisor. 
to  become  dean  of  Simmons  college,  anci 
her  resignation  was  accepted,  to  take 
cAscton  Feb.  i.  A  series  of  resolutions 
WIS  adoptiDd  kigbly  complimentary  to  her 
work  since  she  came  into  the  employ  of 
the  city.  The  apn-partisan  element  now 
taa  fall  control  of  the  school  board,  the 
result  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
Public  Schools  Association.  This  element 
haa  elected  Mr.  Grafton  D.  Cu&hing  presi- 
dent of  tke  board,  and  in  the  appointment 
q|  m.  several  committees,  he  has  given 
the  leading  places  to  the  same  element. 
This  means  much  for  the  schools  of  the 


city« 

Tl! 


*he  annual  reonioo  of  the  Dartmouth 
Alumni  AssocialkMi  was  held  Jan.  15  at 
Hotel  Vendome,  Vice-Pret.  David  H. 
Andrews  presiding,  with  about  one  hun- 
dred pment.  Piresident  Tucker,  the 
leadiM;.  maker,  emphasised  Ae  two  im- 
portafi  ciemesta  in  college  life.  The  first 
Is  tie  institntional.  which  is  important  in 
the  datielqpaientot  the  mind.  Ttie  second 
is  fktt  personaL  the  more  vital  of  the  two. 
The  pratent  elective  system  brinn  this 
into  eli»acial  prominence,  since  it  fosters 
ambition,  determination,  and  enthusiasm. 
Rev.  Wm.  A,  Davis,  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  college  and  Mstorof  the  Eliot  church. 
Ne wlon ;  ProC  £.  J  .Bartlett,  Judge  David 
Cross,  and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Proctor  also 
spoke  for  the  alumni ;  while  Mr.  Samuel 
j.  Elder  represented  Yale.  Mr.  Stephen 
M.  Crosby,  '49,  was  chosen  president,  and 
Mr.  Guy  W.  Coxt  '93,  secretary  for  the 
coming  year. 

Mr.  fioratio  D.  Newton,  master  of  the 
Franklin  school,  died  at  his  home  on  Jan. 
i|,  having  been  sick  oalv  about  two  weeks. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Chatham  high 
school  and  of  the  Bridgewater  normal 
school,  in  1876.  He  was  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  Westport;  then  in  suc- 
cession of  grammar  schools  at  Marlboro, 
Pfovincctowii,  Taunton,  and  Somerville. 
Then  he  became  submaster  of  the  Lyman 
school.  East  Boston,  and  finally,  master  of 
the  Franklin  sdhool.  He  was  a  specialist 
in  history,  and  was  interested  in  music. 

Lviri^  Mass^;— The  school  committee 
.clactad  Mr*  Fred  C.  Ball,  of  Bangor, 


Me.,  sub-master  in  the  English  high 
school.  Mr.  Ball  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Bangor 
high  school  for  the  past  three  years,  ever 
since  its  organisation. 

Cambbjdgx,  Mass.— Prof.  B.  O^  Pierce, 
professor  of  mathematics  and  physics  in 
Harvard  university,  who  has  been  absent 
for  nearly  two  years  on  account  of  ill 
health,  lately  returned  from  Europe.  He 
is  much  improved  in  health,  is  now  resting 
at  Beverly,  and  expects  to  be  able  to  re- 
sume his  duties  neat  year.  The  annual 
report  of  the  curator  of  the  Peabody  mu- 
seum emphasizes  the  overcrowding  of  the 
room,  as  the  specimens  now  in  the  rooms 
require  nearly  twice  the  present  accommo- 
dations to  render  them  of  full  value.  The 
principal  work  of  the  year  has  been  a  series 
of  explorations  in  Central  America. 

.Malden,  Mass. — The  school  com- 
mittee haa  ordered  that  public  telephones 
be  placed  in  the  high. school,  eight  of  the 
grammar  schools,and  the  private  residence , 
of  the  superintendent.  This  connects  all 
parts  of  the  school  system  with  the  super- 
intendent at  all  hours. 

NoRTHPiBLD,  Mass.— Miss  Edith  A. 
Barber,  of  Townsend,  a  graduate  of  the 
normal  art  school,  Boston,  last  year,  has 
been  appointed  teacher  of  drawing  in  the 

Eublic  schools.    Her  four  years'^jcourse 
as  given  her  excellent  qualifications  for 
her  new  position. 

in  addition  to  thia  place,  slie  will  also 
teach  the  same  subject  In  Hinadale,  N.  H., 
and  in  Gill  and  Warwick. 

WiLLiAMSTOWN,  MASS.— The  trustees 
of  Williams  colleae  held  a  meeting  at 
Hotel  Manhattan,  New  York  city,  on  Jan. 
17  and  elected  Dr.  Henry  Hopkins,  of 
Kansas  City,  president  Dr.  Hopkins 
is  sixty-four  years  okS,  was  born  in 
Williamstown,  and  his  father  was  Dr. 
Mark  Hopkins,  for  many  years  president 
of  the  college.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  college  in  1858,  and  from  Union  Theo- 
logical seminary  in  1861.  When  the  Civil 
war  broke  oat.  President  Lincoln  appointed 
him  a  field  chaplain  and  he  served  thruout 
the  war.  From  1866  to  1888,  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Second  Congregational  church  in 
Westfield,  and  since  that  time,  of  the  First 
Congregational  church  of  Kansas  City. 


He  ia  the  author  of  several  pnblislMd 
works  on  municipal  and  educational  sal^ 
jects,    and    is  considered  a  scholar  ol 

unusual  ability. 

Newbury,  Vt.— Mr.  Charles  Keeler 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  New- 
bury academy.  He  is  a  graduate  ol 
Columbian  university,  Washington,  D.C. 

Bennington,  Vt.— Mr.  W.  S.  Russell, 
principal  of  the  high  school,  haa  beeoin- 
vited  to  a  position  with  the  L.  £.  Knott 
Apparatus  Company,  of  Boston,  and  has 
resigned.  Mr.  Russell  was  at  one  time  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Manchester 
by-the-Sea,  Mass.,  and  he  has  been  at 
Bennington  for  three  years  doing  very 
satisfactory  work,  so  that  his  resignation 
is  regretted  by  the  people. 

Essex  Junction,  Vt.— Mr.  Clarence  E. 
Martin,  formerly  principal  of.  the  Essex 
Classical  institute,  has  become  principad  of 
the  high  school. 

Middletown,  Conn.— Prot.  John  C 
Vanbenschoten,  LL.  D.,  for  tbirty-nina 
years  at  the  head  of  the  department  >»f 
Greek  in  Wesleyan  university,  died  of  old 
age  on  Tan.  17.  He  was  about  seveatHfvc 
years  old.  He  was  graduated  from  Hamil* 
ton  college  in  1856,  and  was  given  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  by  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1875. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— Prof.  Francia 
Wavland,  LL.  D.,  dean  of  the  law  school 
of  Yale  university,  has  been  compelled  l^ 
continued  illness  to  relinqui^  thepoaidottf 
and  Prof.  T.  S.  Woolsey  has  been  ap- 
pointed dean. 

Hartford,  Conn.— While  instraction 
has  been  given  in  charch  architecture  lor 
many  vears  at  the  theological  seminary,  a 
step  forward  haa  lately  been  taken  tfarn 
the  introduction  of  a  special  course  under 
Mr.  George  Keller,  a  well-known  architect 
This  will  enable  the  students  to  get  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  principles  which  de- 
termine the  beauty  and  efficiency  of  church 
edifices. 

.The  deeds  formally  transferring  the 
property  of  the  Bible  normal  college  to 
the  Reed  Realty  Company,  Spring^ld, 
Mass.,  have  been  signed^  and  tne  college 
will  be  moved  to  this  aty  at  once,  to  bt* 
come  an  integral  part  of  the  theological 
seminary.  Yet  the  work  of  the  two  de- 
partments will  be  carried  on  indepead- 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

A  CLASSIFIED  LIST  FOR  ALL  GRADES  : 


^ 


OLAJUgL  A]aWsPriai6rofWorkaiidPiay$.80 

^Mi'■XheB•ainlMr'•BM4]er JU 

Arilir'slllnfltnt«dFkimer » 

CMel'i  GhmpMi  of  Naturt 80 

BfefiofOakfic«MWn,  Bookl J» 

Btfel'sLMMBS  for  little  BMden 85 

HMih'8  Home  and  School  Ghueicfl 

<SRADK  H.  Warxea's  From  September  to 

Jane jk 

Bam'»3*0rieftofFteatIif^ ju 

tfeartof  OakBeedert^Bpokl J» 

tleeilii)iii'e  DeoM,  the  ladkm  Boy 85 

Wiiidi4'e  BtfMide  and  Wayside  VoL  I » 

Heaih's  Heme  and  Bobool  Claasiot 

CHULDini.   Heart  of  Oak  Beaders,  Book  n   M 
ftall^ABMffloft'sSiorj,  Beginner's  Book   M 

Wriffht's  aearide  and  Wayride  Vol.  II .85 

Firth'tStoriet  of  Old  Greece  (boards)....    M 

Slorieeof  Animal  Life 85 

iLeavet and  Flowers 25 

Hmth't  Home  and  School  Classics 


a&ABEIY.  BaMfStoriesof Pioneerlife..  $.40 

Brown's  Alice  and  Tom .40 

OrinneU's  Oar  Feathered  Friends. 80 

Heart  pt  Oak  Beadsn,  Book  m 45 

Pratt's  America's  Story,  Book  n .40 

Wright's  Seaside  and  Wayside  Vol.  m. . .  Mi 
Heath's  Home  and  School  COassios 

QBADEV.   Bull's  Fridtjof  Nansen 80 

Grinnell's  Oar  Feathered  Friends JM 

Heart  of  Oak  Beaders,  Book  in .45 

Pratt's  America's  Story,  Book  m  ...  .  .40 
Knpfer's  Stories  of  Long  Ago.  (Boards)  M 
Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics 

GBADEVI.   Starr's  Strange  Peoples .40 

Heart  of  Oak  Beaders,  Book  IV JSO 

Pratt's  America's  Story,  Book  IV 40 


Dole's  The  Yonng  Citizen $  j45 

Eckstorm's The  Bird  Book..... .00 

Heath's  Home  and  School  Claasios 

GRADE  Vn.   Starr's  American  Indians.  ..    .45 

Pexmiman's  School  Poetry  Book J60 

Pratt's  America's  Story,  Book  V 40 

Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  IV. M 

Wright's  Seaside  and  Wayside,  Vol.  IV   M 
Heath's  Home  and  Schbol  Classics 

GRADES  Vm  and  IX.  Heart  of  Oak  Read- 

e^^BookV 66 

Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  VI 60 

Warren's  Stories  from  English  History.    M 

Dole's  The  American  Citisen M- 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield .00 

Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  CoTcrley J^ 

Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics 


DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  &  HEATH  &  CO.,  Pvblbhers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 


im 
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Mlrca  of  aDjr  couiscb  conducted  in  the 
otber.  TnnitT  coUckc  will  also  be  open 
tOi  the  seminary  aludentf. 

Caubridge,  Mass.— Alpheus  Hyatt, 
Msiitant  in  invenebrale  palxootology  in 
the  Untveraitf  museum  ot  Harvard,  died 
suddenly  last  Wednesday  niEht  in  Harvard 
Ug^ue.  He  was  born  in  Washington  on 
April  s,  183S.  Alter  a  course  at  the  Mary- 
lud  Military  academy  he  went  to  Yale, 
bat  left  at  the  end  of  hii  freshman  year  (In 
tS6o)  to  travel  in  Europe.  Ou  his  return 
he  entered  Lawrence  Scientific  school  and 
wa>  graduated  in  iS6z.  He  served  as  a 
MptalD  of  Masiachuietti  infantrv  in  the 
Civil  war.  In  1869  he  assisted  in  foundinj; 
the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  at 
Salem.  He  was  elected  curator  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  Historv  in  i8St 
and  having  had  charge  of  the  fossil  cephal- 
opoda at  the  Cambridge  museum  for  many 
years  was  appointed  assistant  in  palseon- 


original  editors  of  the  Amtricnn  Nalura- 
list.  He  was  corresponding  member  of 
Geological  society  in  London  in  iS^,  and 


New  Haven,  Conn.— Dr.  Herman  von 
Schrenck  has  been  appointed  to  complete 
- 1  diaeases  of  plants  '~    '' 


New  Haven,  Conn.— Itwaa  hoped  that 
■ome  of  the  buildings  in  process  of  cod- 
■traction  for  Yale  univenity  would  be  ready 


ioroccnpancy  by  Ian,  i.  The  authorities 
are  diaappolntra  Id  their  hopes,  however, 
for  hardly  one  building  will  be  ready  for 


me  before  next  fall. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  February  number  of  the  Scko»l 
Pkysiolcgj  Journal,  published  in  Boston, 
la  a  special  pattiotic  issue.  The  lessons 
are  worked  out  in  detail  for  all  grades  of 
pupils.  Self-control  is  the  special  subject 
tor  priraarr  classes.  For  grammar  pupils 
liberty  is  defined  and  distinguished  from 


Gurftd— 82  Years  of 
Awful  Pile  Ageay. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Fee.  18,  1901.  "  For 
3*  years  I  suffered  constantly  from  pro 
trnding  piles  and  finally  had  to  abandon 
my  trade  of  stone-mason.  Four  moaths 
ago  I  began  using  Pyramid  File  Cure,  and 
before  I  had  used  up  one  60c.  box  the  dis- 
ease had  entirely  disappeared  and  there  is 
no  sign  of  its  ever  retiming.  I  am  com- 
pletely cured.  F.  Capps,  zi6  N.  Minne 
sota  Ave."  Sold  by  all  druggists,  joc.  3 
box.  Book,  ''Piles.  Causes  and  Cure," 
mailed  free.  Pyramid  Drag  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich. 


license,  its  growth  is  traced  in  the  history 
of  prominent  nations,  and  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  its  principles  aa  set  forth 
in  the  Declaration  of  1  ndtpendence.  Les- 
sons for  advanced  classes  contrast  organ- 
ized government  with  anarchy,  giving  rea- 
sons for  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  fonner  and  showing  what  it 
has  accomplished.  The  constitution  is 
made  the  basis  of  atud^  and  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  citizenship  are  considered. 

Country  Life  in  Aintrita,  for  Jaouarjr 

SDoublecfay,  Page  &  Company!  is  a  Call- 
ornia  number,  devoted  to  articles  descrip- 
tive of  the  smiling  lands  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  These  articles  tell  of  the  romantic 
history,  the  beautiful  landscapes,  the  pic- 
turesque buildings,  the  marvelous  fruit- 
growing, the  flowers  that  seem  sometimes 
almost  to  grow  tired  of  blooming,  and  the 
country  lite  of  southern  California.  The 
illustrations  are  beautiful  and  rich  in  invi- 
tation to  this  region  of  superfluous  sum- 
mer. 

Enr  Totug  u4  Bvir  Fair. 

(From  the  Davenport  DrmecraL) 
The  preservation  of  female  beauty  and 
its  enchantments  by  the  use  of  harmless 
cosmetics,  are  duties  the  ladies  owe  to 
themselves,  and  to  those  who  value  their 
personal  charms  as  they  appreciate  their 
moral  qualities.  Unfortunately  unprin 
cipled  parties  too  frequentlv  take  advant- 
age of  the  natural  desire  to  oe  ever  young 
and  ever  fair,  and  palm  upon  the  market 
deleterious  acid  and  mineral  poisons  which 
impart  a  momentary  luster  at  the  risk  of 
future  sallOwness  and  ruined  health.  In 
the  Oriental  Cream,  prepared  by  Dr.  T. 
Felix  Gouraud,  of  New  York  city,  the 
ladies  have  a  harmless  preparation  for 
preserving  the  delicacy  of  the  complexion, 
and  obliterating  blemiahea,  which  has  be- 
come the  favorite  toilet  article  of  the  lead- 
ing professional  artists,  who  owe  so  much 
of  their  popularity  to  their  personal  charms. 
Scarcely  a  star  dreaaing-room  in  opera  or 
theater  thruout  our  land  is  without  the 
Oriental  Cream.  Itstands  to-day  the  most 
harmless  and  perfect  beauti&er  known. 

WMhlBfton. 

Tlir**-Da]'  Pfraonkllr-CoiidDeled  Tour  vim 
FfliinaxliuiU  UKlliftrnd. 

The  next  Penniylvania  Railroad  Person- 
ally-Conducted Tour  to  Washington  leaves 
Thursday,  January  30.  Rate,  covering 
railroad  transportation  for  the  round  trip, 
hotel  accommodations,  and  guides,  f  14.J0 
from  New  York,  tii.oo  from  Trenton,  and 
{11.50  from  Philadelphia.  These  rates 
cover  accommodations  for  two  days  at  the 
Arlington.  Normandie,  Rigga,  or  Ebbitt 
House.  For  accommodations  at  Regent, 
Metropolitan,  or  National  Hotel,  (2.50 
less,  Special  side  trip  to  Mt.  Vernon. 
-  All  tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with  spe- 
cial hotel  rates  after  expiration  of  hotel 


apply  to  ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent, 
1196  Broadway,  New  York  ;  4  Court  street, 
Brooklyn;  7S9  Broad  street,  Newark,  N. 
J.;  or  address  Ceo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 

OU  PotDt   Comfsrt,  Rickmond,  and 
WasUocton. 

Bli  I>B7  Tonr  tU  Peiiii«7lTBiil>  RBllroul. 

The  second  of  the  present  series  of  per 
son  ally-conducted  tours  to  Old  Point  Com- 
fort. Richmond,  and  Waahinzton'  via  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  Febru- 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals 
t/t  routt  in  both  directions,  transfers  of 
passengers  and  baggage,  hotel  accommo- 
dations at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond, 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  about 
Richmond — in  fact,  every  necessary  ex- 
pense lor  a  period  of  six  days — will  be  sold 
atrateof  }]4  0ofrom  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Newark;  fja.jo  from  Trenton;  Ijt.oo 


Heart 
Disease 

Ninetr  Per  Cant,  of  It  ReaUy  CoMl 
From  Poor  Dlc«Mlon. 


The  action  of  the  heart  and  atomach 
are  both  controlled  by  the  same  great 
nerves,  the  sympathetic  and  pneomogaa- 
trie,  and  when  the  stomach  fails  to  propof 


ly  digest  the  food  andilUcsin  thestomach 
lermenling,  gasea  are  formed  which  dis- 
tend the  organ  causing  pressure  on  the 
heart  and  lungs  causing  palpitation,  irrq> 
ularity,  and  shortness  of  breath. 

The  danger  from  this  condition  is  that 
the  continued  disturbance  of  the  hear^ 
sooner  or  later  may  cause  real  organte 
heart  trouble  and  in  fact  frequently  docs 
so. 

Furthermore,  poor  digestion  m^et  the 
blood  thin  and  watery  and  deficient  is  i*ed 
corpuscles,  and  this  further  irrltatos  and 
weakens  the  heart. 

The  most  sensible  thing  to  do  for  heart 
trouble  is  to  insure  the  digestion  and  aa-. 
similation  of  the  food. 

This  can  be  done  by  the  regular  use  af- 
ter meals  of  some  safe,  pleasant  and  ef- 
fective digestive  preparation,  like  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  which  may  be  foond 
at  most  drug  stores  and  which  contain  the 
necessary  dig-estive  elements  in  a  pleasant, 

Thousands  of  people  keep  well  ^d 
vigorous  by  keeping  their  digestion  per- 
fect by  observing  the  rule  of  taking  on^  or 
two  01  these  tablets  after  each  meal,  or  at 
least  after  each  hearty  meal. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  contain  U. 
S.  P.  pepsin,  diastase  from  malt  and  Other 
natural  digestives  which  act  only  on  the 
food,  digesting  it  perfectly  and  prevenliDCi 
acidity,  gases,  and  the  many  diseased 
conditions  which  accompany  a  weak 
stomach. 

When  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are 
used  you  may  know  you  are  not  taking  in- 
to the  system  any  strong  medicine  or 
powerful  drug  but  simply  the  natural  di- 
gestive elements  which  every  wealc  sb^m- 
ach  'acks. 
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Dress  Stuffs. 

New  Importations  of 
English    Mohairs,   Silk    Bareges, 
Nun's  Veilings,  Chiffon  Veilings. 

All  Wool  Crepes. 

Eolians,  English  and  Scotch 
Suitings,  Printed  Challies, 

Embroidered  Robes. 


NEW  YORK 


Pears' 

Pears'  suap  IS  nothing 
but  soap. 

Pure  soap  is  as  gentle  as 
oil  to  the  living  skin. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
.world. 

Sold  bU  over  Uie  vorld. 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

lrM«viy  fc  SlcTCTth  St..  mw  Tork. 

lOiriiaUte  Oraee  Churclt.) 

Oondnetad  on  Bnropean  PtBimtUaderalaBBCei- 

Onlnllr   Looftt«d   and  moit    coii*raieDl    m 

AuaMineal  ukd  BanneH  Diitricti. 
Of  BMr  KcoMB  from  DepoU   and  Ferrle*  by 

Bro«d«*T  0»r«  dirMt,  or  by  tnnifer. 
lh(.  TATIOB  ft  SOK,         -         -       rroprletDri 


I  will  flnd  I 


it  *  Bmt  oonieniaiic?  to  so  rioht  OYn  to  jg 

The  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL,  ! 

Fonrtb  Ave..  4l>t  and  43d  Sta.  9 

Oppoaile  GtiiiiI  Oentnil  Depot.  New  lork.  S 

Ceatni  for  Blioppinc  and  thMVec  ^ 

BkSsaSB  to  Knd  from  Ud  fjt.  Depot  free     jj 

Rmb*.   S  I  .OO    P«r   iaj    »a4    Opward'.  J 


Old  I'oiNT  COMFOKT  Onlv. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfott  only,  in- 
cluding luncheon  on  going  trip,  one  and 
1  hree-four(lis  days'  board  at  the  The  Hy- 
geia  or  Chamberlin  Hotel,  and  good  to 
return  direct  by  regular  trains  within  six 
(lays,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this 
lour  at  rate  of  Jtj.oo  from  New  York; 
*'3  50  from  Trenton;  (12.50  from  Phila- 
deJphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from 
other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  ap- 
ply to  ticket  agent ;  Tourist  Agent,  1196 
broadway,  New  York:  4  Court  street. 
Brooklyn  :  789  Broad  street,  Newark,  N. }., 
or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  ABsisiant  Genera!  Pas- 
senaer  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

FlorMa. 

Two  Weeki'  Tour  ila  Peaiuyl   anla  Ball- 

The  iirst  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tour  of 
ihe  season  to  Jacksonville,  allowioe  two 
weeks  in  Florida,  will  leave  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington 
by  special  train,  00  February  4. 

Excursion  tickets,  including  railway 
transportation,  Pullman  accommodations 
fone  berth),  and  meals  en  route  in  both 
directions,  while  traveling  on  the  special 
train,  wilt  be  sold  at  (he  following  rates: 
New  York,  (50.00;  Philadelphia,  Harria- 
burg.  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  I48.00 ; 
Pittsburg,  (;3.oo ;  and  proportionate  rates 
from  other  points. 

For  tickets,  itineraries,  and  other  in- 
formation  apply  to   ticket   agenti 

„         ,      ,  station,  Phila- 

There  are  many  important  uses  for 
4ntikamnia  tablets.  Everybody  who  is 
outin  the  sun  should  take  a  five-grain  An- 
lihamnia  tablet  at  breakfast  and  avoid 
entirely  that  demoralising  headache  which 
frequently  mars  the  pleasure  of  an  outing. 
This  applies  equally  to  women  on  shop- 
ping; tours  and  especially  to  those  who  in- 
I'iriably  come  home  cross  and  out  of  sorts, 
with  a  wretched  ■' sightseers' headache." 
—The  Chaperooe. 

Winter  Tooriit  Rates 

SMMa  IV0I-I«D1 

The  Southern  Railway,  the  direct  route 
to  the  winter  resorts  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
the  Carol  in  as,  and  the  South  and  South- 
ivest,  announces  excursion  tickets  will  be 
placed  on  sale  October  15  to  April  30,  with 
final  limit  May  31, 1902,  Perfect  Dining 
and  Pullman  Service  00  all  thru  trains 
For  full  particulars  regarding  rate,  de- 
scriptive matter,  call  on  or  address  New 
York  otlice.  171  and  1185  Broadway,  or 
Alex.  S.  Thwealt,  Eastern  Passenger 
A^ent.  iiSs  Broadway, 

Heallh  and  Rest  for  Motber  nnd  Child. 

ovHR  mrrv  tiia%  bTimj.ioN8 oV  motbrrh 

PBKFBOTSUOOBBB.  lt|lpOTU&Btii(!5mi.P.aOFT. 
Kt»S  tba  aUMB.ALLAf'B  all  PAIN,  O'JKKS  WIND 
i:OLIU  ■ndislhatiHInDtdjlDrUIARReiKA.  Sold 
bf  Otd^v^i  tn«Tm  putolltiB   ^."'Id-    Bfi  iiirs  tod 


Itching  Skin 

Distress  by  day  and  night— 

That's  the  complaint  of  those  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  afQicted 
with  Ecxema  or  Salt  Rheum^and  ouU 
ward  applications  do  not  cure. 
They  can't. 

The  source  of  the  trouble  is  in  the' 
blood— make  that  pure  and  this  scol- 
tng,  burning,  itching  ekin  disease  will 
disappear. 

"I  was  taken  wttb  an  itching  on  mr 
BTma  which  proved  very  dlaagreeable.  I 
concluded  It  wos  salt  rheum  and  bougbt  • 
bottle  ot  Hood's  Sarsaparllla.  In  two  days 
after  I  began  taking  it  I  felt  better  and  it 
was  not  Ions  before  I  was  cured.  Hart 
never  had  any  skin  disease  since."  Ubo. 
Ida  E.  Wabd,  Cove  Point,  Md. 

Hood's  Sarsaparllla 

and  Pills 

rid  the  blood  of  all  imptuitiee  and  Ctue 

ill  emptioos. 


BestI  Most  Economical 

Use  only  ^ 
usual  quantity 


Il!j''fljM'ijiS^fcw™tf<>f™a. 


Oilier  EoDl  Cifltes  -  12  to  I  Sea  lb. 
EiiEllinl  Teas  '•S.  30,  35,  50c  a  III. 


,Butterat  Cost 


The  Qreat  American  Tea  Oe. 
3ia33Ve8KVST.,  New  YORK 


He  he.d  sma.ll  skill  o'horse  f-lesh 
who  boughl-a.goose  ho  ride  onVD6n't-t-&ke 
•^Slf^i      ordin^^y  so&ps       rTir 


for.-    --J 

TTieP 


isS/\POt_I  O*- 

■»Try  Ow  ca^ke  of'iKa.nd  be  convinced.** 


TME  nUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMP'Y 

OF  NEW  YORK. 
RICHARD  A.  McCDRDY   -    -    PretldeDt' 

"The  Greatest  of  all  the  Companies." 

AiKb »  325.753.1  S2 

Income.  1900 60,582.802 

Paid  Policy  noldcn 540.479,809 

liuurancc  and  AnmiiUu....    1,141,497.888 

The  Untoal  Life  Iniuntnce  Company  Inael 
4Tery  form  of  polior  at  the  lowert  rataaoom- 
a»DWtat»  with  safety. 

THE  "HOW  TO  TEICN" 

A  library  of  the  beat  modeni  mettaodn.  nnlf  oni> 
in  (tie,  ityla,  and  binding  T  i  BM  inefaea  iB  ■!■•. 
Plaxible  oloth  ootbti,  Tcry  dnralde,  willi  hand- 
aome  stamp.    Tbe  toUowins  are  now  ready : 

]  — Eelloas'i  How  to  Manage  Bniy  Work  •  S.*0 ' 
id    EelloKB'i  How  to  Teaob  Bota^  .     .M 

9 -letter')  How  to  Teach  Paper  Foldins  -  .sa  ' 
i  EeUouB's  How  to  Teaob  Reading  .  -  .>■ 
&— KeUoBii'»  How  to  Make  Oharta  -  .  .tS 
Ii-Payne's  Ho*  to  Teach  Minerals  -  •  ••• 
7~Payne'B  How  to  Teach  Birds  .  .  -  ■■• 
s— Parne'B  How  to  Teaoh  Son  and  Beetle*  .»■ 
t—KeUogg't  Hnw  to  Teaob  ^^atlDna-  -  .aa 
lO-Hn*  to  T"«ch  Clay  ModeUne  -  -  -  .•■ 
|i_He»W(Ho«HoTpach  PrimRryAritlimetlo  aa 
Write  ni  tor  ipedal  terma  lor  the  aet  es  the  te- 
atallnent  plan  of  payment.  An  aaent  waiitad  la 
■vary  tovn-'a  tet  can  be  aold  to  every  taaobar,   ' 

LLQLLIIWtl».«I.9aS(.,I,I. 
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Bhe  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

33-37  East  17th  Streetp  Union  Square,  Ne^ir  York. 

ON'T  buy  School  Books  until  you  have  seen  our  School  Book 
Catalog.    We  carry  the  current  Text-Books  of  all  Publish^rsi> 


D 


QDFriAl   OFFFD  ^^  bkown'S  be.au. 

or C^l AL  UrrCI\  TIFUL  PICTURES  #  # 


40  SELECTED  SUBJECTS- 40  CENTS. 

(Umiftlj  lblted,FMtf«M.) 

We  hAve  now  in  floek  the  entire  set  of  BROWN*8  FAMOUS 
PICTURES— photogmphio  reprodnctionB  of  nearly  8000  sabjeots—con- 
tftfaiBtf  ttie  daaiio  works  of  art,  portraitB  of  funons  men  and  women, 
preeidentB,  poets,  authors,  artists,  composers,  historic  homes  and  pnbho 
boildincs. 

T1m7  are  on  fine  plate  paper.  Bize :  6^  x  8  inches.  Price,  lo.  each. 
Bold  by  Numbers.  Complete  illustrated  catalog  sent  on  receipt  of  S 
cents,  for  postage.  We  suggest  the  following  40  selections  of  subjects 
■ppcopriate  to  the  February  celebrations: 

Portraits. 


1  Trumbull  Portrait  of  Wash- 
ington 
401  Btaart  Portrait  of  Washington 
tfi  Stuart    Portrait    of   Martha 
Washiiigton 
S  Abraham  Idncdn 
8  William  McKinJey 
ms  James  Madison 
1TB6  John  Adams 


1418  Samuel  Adams 

1786  Thomas  Jefferson 

16  Henry  W.  Longfellow 

18  James  Russell  Lowell 
1408  Combination    Picture 

fellow  and  his  Home 
1400  Combination  Picture  of  Low- 

ell  and  his  Home 


Famous  Historic  Paintings. 

88  Washington  at  Trenton— Faed 

88  Washington  and  Lafayette  at 
Mount  Vernon— Bosseter 

84  John   Alden    and   Prisdlla— 
Boughton 


470  Washington  Grossing  the  Del* 

aware— £>  Levtze 
1874  Washington's    Yistt    to    Uf 

Mother— Fournier 
1994  Washington  and  his  Mother- 

Foumier 


Historic  Public  Buildings. 

1897  Capitol  at  Washington 

46  Washington  Moiiument 

44  WhiteHouse 
1771  Congressional  Library 

1788  Washington's  Tomb 

1776  House  where  Lincoln  Died 


144  Indenendence    Hall,     Philip 

delphia 
1778  Liberbr  Bell 
49  FanenU  Hsiu  JBoston 
140  Washington  lOm,  Camhridte 
9066  Statue  of  Washington,  BwtoB 
488  Lincoln's  8tatne,13iioago 


These  40  Plefures  will   be  iienr,  postpaid,   on  r«*e«lpt  af  40 

C  EMT  s  t  or  any  lesser  number  may  be  ordered  at  the  rato  oft  e.  eadi. 
In  that  case  pleate  «irder  by  number  as  noted  at  left  of  each  nUe 
Send  for  our  Brown  Catalog  anyway,  enclosing  8  cents  for  postage. 


Long* 


Historic  Homes. 


Ji  Mount  Vernon,  Home  of  Wash- 

mnuSSSSJn    Springfield,   111., 
Home 
79  Home  of  Lowell 


81  Home  of  Longfellow 
1494  Longfellow's  Home 
1578  Longfellow's  Birthplace 
1880  John  Alden's  House 
1901  Miles  Standish's  House 


LIFE-SIZE  PORTRMTS 

Oar  magnificent  Life-Size  Crayon  Portraits  of  FanouS  M«ii  a&d 
Women.   Among  them  are  the  Portraits  of 

Washlnirton,  Lincoln, 

Lonfffellow,  Lowell, 

Group  of  All  the  Presidents  on  one  sheet. 

Declaration  of  Independence  (fac-slmile). 

On  fine  heayy  Paper,  88x  88  inches,  ready  for  framing.  M^ed  in  simtf 
tubes  Price, dSc., or 5 for •  i.oo, poscpsid.  Bendror complete miol 
Series,  free. 


£.  L.  HELLOGG  &  COm  Educational  Publishers,  61  E. 


St„  New  Yorh. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS  beg  to  announce  that 
they  have    been,  officially   appointed    by  patents 
and   diplomas,  which   are  displayed  for  public  in- 
spection at  their  warerooms,  manufacturers  to: 
Hii  Majesty,  Nlch^hw  II.,  Czar  of  Russia. 

His  Majesty,  WllUaai  IL*  Efliperor  off  Q^mianj  and  Klag 
off  Prussia. 

His  Majesty,  Praus  Joseph  I.»  Emperor  off  Austria  and 
Khif  of  Hungary. 

Her  Majesty,  Victoria,  Queen  of  Qreat  Britain. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses,  The  Prince  and  IHtacass  off  Wales, 
and  The  Duke  off  Edinburgh. 

His  Majesty,  Oscar  IK,  King  off  Sweden  and  Norway. 

His  Majesty,  Umberto  I.,  King  off  Italy. 

His  Majesty,  Mouaafffer-ed-dln,  SImh  of  PersUi. 

Her  Majesty,  Maria  Christina,  Queen  Regent  of  Spaia 

His  Majesty,  Abdul  Hamid  IK,  SulUn  of  Turkey. 

liiuiiratid  CmiMi0gu4s  mmiUd  frt  mptn  aptlictUion. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

stbhwat  hail,  aecadx  Buimiiro, 

10T  sad  Z09  Bast  X4a  Street,  flfta  ATeane.  cor.  46th  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


PAYNE'S  NATURE 

STUDY  BOOKS 


Popular— Because  Practical 


100  LESSONS  IN  NATURE  AROUND  MY 

SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

By  FaAMK  O.  Paths,  tbe  &mcniB  specialist  on  scienoe  twrnlHsy. 
has  proved  itself  one  of  the  most  successful  works  f6r  general 
use  in  all  kinds  of  schools  where  nature  stndy  hts  come  to  be  aft 
essential  part  of  the  work.  It  Is  the  book  that  has  helped  thou- 
sands of  teachers.  It  indicates  a  method  and  gives  many  model 
lessons  that  have  proved  raccessfal  in  the  author's  own  ■ehool, 
suggests  to  teachers  many  ways  of  making  the  work  of  greateit 
Talne  as  well  as  interest  and  is  fully  illustrated.  Size :  7 1-Sx5 
inches.  49  iUnstrations.  Cloth.  Bound  in  two  colors  and  gold. 
Frlce,  II  00.  Ovr  sepdal  price  to  teachers,  80  ceati ;  and  8  ooato 
fbr  postage. 


Payne's  other  nature  study  books  have  been  important  addl- 
t  ions  to  the  '*  How  to  Teach  "  Series.  They  give  not  only  a  def- 
inite plan  of  teaching  in  each  subject  treated  but  full  aod  aocn^ 
rate  information  for  the  teacher.  All  are  fully  fllmrtnted. 
Bound  in  flexible  cloth  covers,  and  mailed  promptly,  to  any  ec^ 
dress  at 

25  CENTS  A  COPT.  POSTPAID, 

AhD  THE  TITLES  ABE  AB  ffOLLOWB : 

How  to  Teach  Minerals, 

How  to  Teach  Bngfs,  Btetles,  and  Locusts, 
How  to  Teach  Butterflies  and  Beetles, 
How  to  Teach  About  Trees, 
How  to  Teach  Aquatic 


L  L  KELLOGG  &  CO..  61  E.  9th  St.  N.  Y. 

Edacatioaal  Publiekore. 


NEW  YORK   •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 


FEBRUARY  1,  1902. 


«l  Ru*  NiBth  Straat,  New  Tatk. 
ass  Wkbuk  Av«B*e.  OhIcaMi  m. 
1  IS  9«M«ar  8*.,  B—W.  JSim. 


CHARMING  BOOKS  1  NATURE  STUDY 


DANA'S  PLANTS  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN     - 

Theie  cbarmiDg  rcBdlng*  »re  iDterestlng  as  itorles,  and 
sot  only  Initrnetlve  In  thcnsatvea,  but  teacb  tba  most  Important 
latiani  a  cbild  can  learn— to  E«e,  to  tblnk,  and  to  obserre  for 
himself,  and  thus  to  become  an  Intelligant  etndent  of  nature. 

KELLY'S  SHORT  STORIES  OF  OUR  SHY  NEIGHBORS  $-S^ 

Intertainlag  and  InitrnctlT*  reading  telling  abont  the  birds, 
Insects,  and  other  U*lng  creatures  around  ue,  In  snek  an  interest- 
lag  manner  as  to  arouse  In  the  child  a  desire  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  wonders  of  the  animate  world. 

STOKES'S  TEN  COMMON  TREES #^« 

A  aeriesof  simple  nature  lessoDH  for  joung  children,  familiarly 
treated  and  giving  a  few  definite  impressions  of  what  trees  are 
and  how  tbaj'llve. 


BRADISH'S  STORIES  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE  •      -  Me 

These  recollections  of  a  childhood  spent  on  a  northwestern 
(arm  aim  ta  emphasiie  the  attractiveness  o(  life  In  the  conntrj< 
and  to  add  to  Its  charm  by  awakening  an  Intelligent  Interest  In 
its  many  actWltlcs. 

HOLDER'S  STORIES  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE  -      •      -      •  ».6o 

An  endeavor  to  create  in  yoang  students  an  enthusiastic  intar- 
estln  Nature  Study  by  presenting  some  o(  tbereuarkaUepbases 
of  animal  life  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  ont  mauj  facts  no* 
generally  available  and  covering  a  wide  Held, 

NEEDHAM'S  OUTDOOR  STUDIES $-Ao 

A  series  of  lessons  la  Nature  Study  given  for  the  sake  of  the 
interest  and  edneativa  value  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  tbey 
set  forth,  and  introducing  a  few  of  the  simpler  of  out  modern 
conceptions  of  nature  at  large. 


Published  January  /,  i^o^ 

LEAVITT'S  OUTLINES  OF  BOTANY ,1.00 

With  Gray's  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Flora l.flO 

FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LAKORATORY  AND  CLASS  ROOM. 

By  Robert  Greenleak  Leavitt,  A.M.,  of  the  Ames  Botanical  Laboratory.    Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Botanical 
UepartTnent  of  Harvard  University. 
The  practical  exercises  and  experiments  have  been  so  chosen  that  they  muy  be  perfonaud  by  schools  with  even  a  simple 
apparatus.    The  instructions  for  laboratory  study  are  placed  in  divi.'tiaDS  by  themselves,  prccedini;  the  relittcd  chapters  of  descrip- 
tive text.     This  latter  Follows  in  the  main  the  sequuncc  c>r  topics  in  liray's  I.essunsin  Itntany,  but  the  greater  port  of  it  is  entirely 

The  book  sombines  the  best  features  of  the  newest  methods  with  that  lucidity  aad  definiteness  which  h.-ive  given  Dr.  Gray's 
text-books  their  extraordinary  success.  It  therefore  pays  special  attention  to  ecolugy.  Morphology  and  physiology  ate  fully 
treated.  The  illustrations  number  .1R4  and  have  been  drawn  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  The  appeudiK  contains  valuable  sug' 
gestions  for  the  teacher,  and  the  inden  is  very  complete,  rendering  possible  reierence  to  any  topic. 


-^STANDARD  BOOKS  ON 

Parne's  Geographical  Nature  StndiH       _       .        .        .  j.35 

Long's  Home  Geogrnphj .25 

Jobonnot's  Cats  and  Dogs  and  Other  Friends  -  -    'i? 

Friends  in  Featherg  and  Fur,  and  Other  Neighbors  .30 
Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins  -  -  -  -  .40 
Some  Curious  Flyers,  Creepers,  and  Swimmers  ■  .40 
Some  Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoota  and  Their 

Ktn .54 

Gray's  Hew  Planta  Behaye .54 

How  Plants  Grow,  with  a  Popular  Flora  -  -    .So 

School   and   Field   Book  of  Botany.    Lessons  and 

Flora i.So 

Wood's  New  American  Botanist  and  Florist  (Willis)   -  1.75 


BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY*- 


-  f.60 


Lock  wood's  Animal  Memoirs 

Part  I— Mammals 

Part  11— Birds 

McGulfey's  Familiar  Animals  and  their  Wild  Kindred  -  .jo 

Living  Creatures  of  Water,  Land,  and  Air       ■       ■  .jo 

Burnet's  School  Zoology ,;j 

Needham's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Zoology    -               ■  .90 

Steele's  Popular  Zoology i.s« 

Apgar's  New  Plant  Analysis .jj 

Monteith's  Popular  Science  Reader .75 

Clark's  Laboratory  Manual  in  Practical  Botany  .96 
Steele's  Fourteen  Weeka  in  Botany  (Wood)    ■               -1.00 

Herrick's  Chapters  on  Plant  Life .6a 


American  Book  COMPANY-Pubitshers 


NEW  YOitK 


CINCINNATI 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Have  yov  ever  seen  a  satisfactory  InK-WcU? 

Give  the  "PNEUMATIC,"  a  thorough  test  and  be'convioccd^that  it  is  a  perfect  and  satisfactory 
Well  and  justifies  all  we  claim  for  it. 

It  prevents  cTaporation — the'ink  never  thickens.  It  requires  filling:  but  once  a  year. 

It  prevents  the  pen  from  takings  too  much  ink,  soiling:  the  fingfert,  or  to  drop  on  p«per,<Iesk  or  floor. 

It  is  clean.  Gathers  no  dust,  is  noiseless,  flttsh  ztntlt  top  0/  desk, 
and  ptaranteed  to  be  the  most  economical  Well  ever  made. 


Manufactured  by    ^]      ^ 


Write    for    Free    Samples. 

tOE-BRF^  CO.,  ""-"c^/c^^."""- 


Veni        Vidi       Vici 


/  came  /  st» 

This  tElK  the  ,iorv  ..f  ..or  bC'I'"1-  al  iht  Paris  El|.u>itio«.  F'.r 
.d.is^tmb1y  chaifb  WLWen-nwaidi-d  A  IHiI.U  MKDAL,,  IHi-  li 
hool  deik.'  fllimc  n-e  were  ^iwiirdiil  A  SII-VEk  MKDAI,,  tlie  \ 


(i.rd. 


:    ]>^^' 


rsUip  c 


/  conquereiJ 

;i:iKriil  ..xhiliii  of  stln"il  fiirii-tiire—si'biml  apparatus 
I  |if.s^lbio  ..Wind  in  iliis  i,-!,i-.  l-'i.r  our  exhihii  of 
-I  posHil.le  uWiird  iliiu  i-o.-|d  bi-  m;idi.  under  ruliB 


>  :iiiid»  nnd   sold  'jy  i 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO., 

School  Furniture  and  ,^uppl{e^, 

EASTERN  OFFICE  :   111   FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK.     WF.STEKN  OFFICE.  :  94  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


Fabruar;  1,  ISCi 
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HALL'S 

ARITHMhIIC  PRIMER 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  !2K 

Home  Geography  for  4th  and  5th  Years. 

Social,  industrial,  commercial  treatment  of  all  sectioas  of 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  from  lire  subjects. 

It  pulsates  with  child-life  and  is  vital  for  instruciioa. 

Mart  MftracHve  »-.'iii  tAan  Bonis  Land  II.,  ■which  tmlt 
forth  tht  tnthusiasm  of  pupils  and  teachers  everywhere. 

This  ts  th«  nn&terl&l  th&.t  te&chera  hb.vfl  ba«n 
looking  lor.    Net,  45  cento. 

NO  SIMILAR.  -BOOK  IN    PRINT. 

Th€  ^^HITHMETIC  T'RIMETt 

A  NUMBER   BOOK  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

By  FRANK  II.  HALL,  Anther  of 

The  Werwer  Arithmetics  (A  Three-Book  Course) 

The  Hall  Arithmetics  (A  TwoBook  Course) 

Cloth,   128   picea,    Colored   llluatratlona.     Price, 

postpaid,  25  cents. 

ITS  PLACE,  IN  SCHOOL: 

In  the  hands  of  First  and  Second  Grade  Teachers ; 

THE  QUINCY  WORD  LIST-parlin. 

selected  Grade  vocabularies— ii  feature  not  louod    in   other 

in  the  bands  of  pupils  In  the  second  rear  of  Graded 

Schools  i  and  in  the  hands  of  all  pupils  bepoalng; 
Arithmetic  in  Ungraded  Schools. 
THE  ARITHMETIC  PRIMER  is  the  only  nuni- 

Second  Grade  work. 

85,000  required  since  May,   loot,    for  manr   important 
adoptions.                                           ' 

Recognized  as  the  best  word  list.    Net,  18  cents. 

THE  MORSE  SPELLER.     Dutton.     Ideal  method. 

IN  PREPARA  TION! 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  (one  booK) 

There  are  other  recent  books  on  our  list  which  also 
stand  for  aen  and  valuable  educational    ideas   and 
about  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with  edu- 
cational people.    Address 

WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 

CUears                                 XcwTark                                BMtoa 

and  FIVE  PRACTICAL  GRADED  READERS. 
Ctt  Ca.ta.loi  for  olhtr  choice  booK*- 

THE,   MORSE.   COMPANY, 

19S  Wabub  Atskuk,            »6  nttS  Atbbw,            8  BiAooH  STaaai. 
CHICAQO                         nw  TOEE.                        BOSTON. 

With 
Topicti  Analyili 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  MESSAGE 

Reprinted  from  official  copy  furnished  for  purpose.    Net  tckttol frieet,  postpaid!  Cloth,  250. ;  paper,  loc. 

WILUAM  BEVERLEY  HARISON,  65  East  5?th  St.  ("'KifS  3".JI'.'Si,«.'"),  NEW  YORK 


HONEST  EFFORT  AND  GOOD  MATERIALS 
HAVE  WON  NAME  AND  FAME  FOR 

DIXON'S  PENCILS 


We  make  ihem  just  the  best  we  know  how — 
and  we  have  had  many  years  experience. 
It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket  if  you  insist  on 
seeing  that  the  name  of  DIXON  is  stamped  on 
every  pencil  you  buy.  Send  16  cents  in  stamps, 
mentioning  this  paper,  and  samples  (worth 
double)  will  be  sent 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jg^  ""y- "•  ■*• 
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GLOBE  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 

Fifth  Avenne,  N«w  Tork 


Readers,  Spellari,  Arithmetics,  EngliBh  Clftaiica,  Star  Seriea,  Cop]r- 
Book*  (Vertical  Writiag  ftnd  Semi-Slant  Writiag),  Supplementary 
Rcadine,  Enfliah  Literature,  Spanish  Books. 


Aaami,  for  etrailar»  and  all  Innyrmatlon, 

GLOBE  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 

136  Fifth  Avenoe,  New  York 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

atS'lll  Third  At*.,     new  TOKK 

Hannf  acturen  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SOENTIHC  mSTRUMEHTS 

Betqfthhg  N*td§d  fn   tht  Laborator$ 

OlaM  Uewlac  (ia«  «■  tka  fremlM* 
Kataiwar*  MeHmfactwlBC  Myt.U  tka  Heaie 


A  Flrst-ClAM 


AndjOatnt  lor  Work  IM- 

$16.22 


STEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS.  AND  SLIDES. 

For  Sale  oe  Hire  from  $15.00  up. 


SXW  XDUCA  TIOlfAL  SSTS  OS     ■ 

Physical  Geography.  Geology.    Bees  and  Bee 

keepinK-    Brick  and  Brick  Makiag.    How 

an  Expreu  Company  is  Run.     The 

Making  of  United  States    Flag. 

The  United  Slates  Mints. 

The  Buffalo  EEposition  and  Many  Others. 

All  •lldM  SBo.  E»Bb  PIkId.  TS  s«ni«  Colorad. 

HB-KVEItr  J.  ttXl,Miy. 

(LftM  KlUI  BBOTCIBII 

6B.TO  NASBAE  ST.,  (formurlj 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


GILLOTT'S 


For  Slant  Writing: 

404, 30 1, 303, 604  E.  F., 

03  E.  F.,  601  E.  F., 

1047  ( Multiscript). 

Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

For  VERTICAL  WRITING:  io«(v*«icour).r 

1046  (Vertigraph),  1047,  lOBff,  1066,  1067.| 
HIOHMT  QUALITY,  THtntFont  MOST  DURABLI 

aHDCHKAPaST. 

lOSEPH  GILLOTT  k  SOHS,       91  John  Strtrt,  Hew  York.  I 


position,  1900. 

PENS 


studies  of  Trees 
in  W^inter 

A  Description 

OF  THE  DECIDUOUS  TREES  OF 

NORTHEASTERN  AMERICA,  BY 

Ahkie  Oakbs  Huntington 


ILh  USTSATEB 


KNIGHT  &   MILLET,  Publisfun 
aai  ColnmbiiB  Avenne,  Boston 


Stnd  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

ASTRONOMICAL 

TELESCOPES 


for  Bchooli  and  (]611asea. 
ManuradvTM  Ov 

W.  fi  D.  HOGEY, 
Obaarvatarr  Plaaa, 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

S2a  Ank  Start,  PUkiilpUt. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

Bols  Agents  for  Diersrhoff'i  BaiOn  FlUar  Papsn 


Foil  CataloRDBB  tomiihsd  on  reeaipt  of  10  cents 


SCHOOL  BELLS  SS".i« 

FunM  oapptt  ud  tin  onlr.     Iteai,  ata,  bab 
■oSHANIBILLFOUNOIir.r 


STERLING  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Mt.  Sterling.  O. 


Plays,  Drills,  Entertainmentt 

Bailable  forwhool  exhlbitiona, 

DeicriptiTe  liM  «ent  ftea  ou  application. 

BAKOLD      K.OOR.BACH,     PuklUk*v. 

I8S  lal  NiuuB  »t„  New  Yoik. 
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Teacher^  ,^^encie^. 


Boards    of    Education    and    Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  conealt  the 

Teachers'   Co-operative  Association 

Establisktd  17  ytars                                             ii0  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago 
"    ■  ■     —    '  "-  ' —  " -— -   '    -     "IhA 


FaiUioms  Jlllt 


'j:z 


Eutarn  Branch:  A9*  Ashland  Av«„  Bulfalo,  N.  Y. 


THE    FISK   TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

*  Aihburlon  Plac*.  Boston.       156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.       1505  Penn  Ave.,  WashioKtOD. 

ao]  MictilKBa  BoQleTard,  Cblcazo.  414  l.eiilur>-  Building.  Minnaapolls. 

5J3  Cooper  BnilSlng.  Denver,  Hyde  Block,  SpokBQe.  SoThird  ^t.,  Portland, 

410  Parrotl  Buildinpr.  San  Francisco.  535  Stimson  Block,  Los  AngelcE. 


UNEXPECTED  VACANCIES 


nd  most  be  flllad  promptly 
Dscemberaud  Jftuaary  are  bbpbcuiII)' 
ce.  Oradeteonliera  in  demand.  Addtesa 
mey.  Fine  Art*  Dull dlnic.  CbicsBa. 


^ 


ECLECTIC 
PENS  .  .  . 


Write  us  for  sample  of  No.  700 
Vertical. 

This  is  the  finest  pen  on  the  mar- 
ket for  vertical  writing. 

We  also  have   12  other  numbers, 

B5ECLECTIC  PEN  CO. 

a  E.  8lh  St..  N.  Y.  Qty. 


CLIPPING-FILE   J» 


Central  Teachers'  Bureau,  " 


celvfa  KpnUoatiDD*  DIRECT  f , 


lotlfy  nu-mbmor  iHHl- 


nUB  Peres Dt.  of  increaia 
«-*  io  Commiaaioni  from 
Tftacben   we   plaeed   lut 

fear  iraa  about  four  timas 
bei>ercent  of  1ncr«>ue  !□ 
regiatratioDfi.  thna  show- 
Ing  a   bealtbj  growth  in 


GIARK  TEICHERS'  IGENCY. 


(he    right    direc 
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What  Came  of  a  Teacher's  Sneer. 

Sjr  T}.  S.  tOa^ener,  Thiladelphia. 


jODNEYy  a  town  of  about  a  thouaand  in- 
habitants, had  made  a  number  of  exper- 
iments with  teachers,  aU  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory.  That  is  the  way  it  was 
until  Mr.  Bodecker  came ;  but  he  came 
to  stay.  We  knew  that  from  the  start. 
It  was  in  the  stern  tones  of  his  voice ;  it 
flashed  from  his  keen  gray  eyes ;  it  frowned  from  his 
shaggy  brows ;  in  f acC  it  spoke  from  everything  about 
him,  as  if  to  say :  "  Here  is  your  master,  and  a  mighty 
hard  one  he's  going  to  be,  but  you  might  as  well  give  in 
and  make  the  best  of  it." 

And  we  did  give  in,  without  striking  even  one  blow  to 
perpetuate  the  dominion  that  had  been  ours  for  so  long 

a  time.  liiMlidK 

I  think  the  man  awed  us  from  the  beginning.  The 
other  teachers  had  made  the  fatal  mistiJce  of  moving 
their  hands  timidly  and  tentatively  towards  the  reins  of 
power ;  Mr.  Bodecker,  on  the  contrary,  seized  them 
before  he  was  fairly  seated,  and  had  put  the  curb  on  us 
before  we  had  time  to  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  this 
new  order  of  things. 

I  was  about  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time,  and  tho  I 
may  not  have  been  what  is  called  a  bright  boy,  I  was 
an  ambitious  one,  in  spite  of  the  discouraging  associa- 
tions of  such  a  school  as  ours  had  always  l^en.  It  was 
not  without  a  certain  dej^ee  of  satisfaction,  therefore, 
that  I  saw  Mr.  Bodecker  take  hold  of  things  in  his  mas- 
terful way,  and  I  determined  that  I  would  do  my  very 
best,  and  try  to  be  a  credit,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to 
him  as  my  teacher. 

But  a  teacher  maybe  masterful, and  able, and  diligent, 
and  all  that,  and  yet  spoil  his  good  work  by  a  single 
sneer.  That  is  the  way  it  was  with  Mr.  Bodecker,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned.    It  happened  in  this  wise  : 

The  last  Friday  in  every  month  was  what  was  known 
in  school  as  '*  declamation-day'' ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  a  certain  number  of  the  boys  were 
required  to  deliver  declamations,  and  an  invitation  was 
always  criv^n  to  the  people  of  Rodney  to  be  present.  We 
considered  it  our  most  important  ''function,"  and  as 
the  speakers  were  named  a  month  in  advance,  we  had 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to  prepare  ourselves. 

When  my  turn  came,  I  selected  my  ''  piece,"  with  Mr. 
Bodecker*s  aid  and  approval,  and  at  once  committed  it  to 
memory.  His  rules  required  that  every  declamation 
should  be  rehearsed  before  him,  so  that  he  might  correct 
errors  of  manner,  pronunciation,  and  emphasis,  and 
when  I  had  gone  thru  this  ordeal  satisfactorily,  even 
with  a  word  of  commendation  from  him,  I  had  great  ex- 
pectations of  the  ''  hit "  I  was  going  to  make. 

It  happened  that  there  were  more  people  present  that 
day  than  usual,  and  that  pleased  me,  for  I  was  confident 
of  doing  well,  and  wanted  all  the  people  in  Rodney  to 
hear  me.  If  you  have  never  had  that  feeling  you  have 
never  been  a  boy. 

In  one  place  in  my  declamation  occurred  the  words, 

**  the  day-spring  from  on  high,"  but  the  printer,  igno- 

rantly  or  carelessly,  had  omitted  the  hyphen  in  the  com- 

peuad  word  **  day-spring,'*  thus  making  it  two  words, 

day  spring*''    Now  I  fear  that,  in  committing  the 


piece  to  memory,  I  took  in  the  words  with  my  eyes,  but 
not  with  my  mind,  for  a  moment's  refiection  would  have 
shown  even  a  boy  that  the  word  '*  spring,"  as  there  used; 
was  not  a  verb.  But  I  made  it  a  verb,  of  course  thus 
making  an  absurdity  of  the  phrase. 

I  had  so  rehearsed  it  before  Mr.  Bodecker,  and  if  he 
had  paid  any  attention  to  me  at  all,  he  must  have  no- 
ticed the  error,  for  I  lingered  a  little  on  the  word  "  day," 
and  emphasized  "spring" ;  whereas,  if  I  had  used  the 
two  words  as  a  compound,  I  should  have  accented  "  day." 
Bat  he  did  not  correct  me,  and  thus  was  I  led,  inno- 
cently and  unconsciously,  fiirst  by  his  carelessness,  and 
afterwards  by  his  open  sneer,  into  the  greatest  mortifi- 
cation of  my  boy-life. 

I  have  said  that  there  were  more  people  present  that 
day  than  usual,  and  that  this  pleased  me  because  I 
wanted  all  Rodney  to  witness  my  success.  It  not  only 
pleased  me,  but  it  stimulated  me  ;  it  filled  me  with  en- 
thusiasm, mixed,  perhaps,  with  a  little  vanity. 

It  was  under  the  impulse  of  such  feelings  that  I  be- 
gan my  declamation.  Mr.  Bodecker  sat  on  the  platform, 
facing  the  audience,  but  to  my  left,  I  remember  that 
I  was  completely  master  of  myself,  for  I  knew  my  piece 
perfectly,  felt  confident  of  acquitting  my  selfwith  credit, 
and  had  already  secured  the  close  attention  of  the 
audience. 

Ah !  I  little  dreamed  that  disaster  was  even  then 
dogging  the  footsteps  of  my  success,  and  would  soon 
drag  it  down  and  throttle  it !  Those  fatal  words, ''  day 
spring,"  came  at  about  the  middle  of  the  piece,  and  I 
happened,  by  a  purely  involuntary  motion,  to  turn 
towards  Mr.  Bodecker  as  I  spoke  them.  Remember  that 
he  had  heard  me  recite  the  piece,  and  had  not  corrected 
my  absurd  misuse  of '' spring."  For  that  reason,  then, 
if  for  no  other,  he  should  have  made  no  sign  while  I  was 
speaking  to  the  public ;  but  instead  of  ignoring  my 
blunder,  he  did  the  very  thing  of  all  others  to  call  at- 
tention to  it — as  I  uttered  the  words,  he  looked  straight 
at  me,  and  sneered  in  so  unmistakable  a  manner,  that 
everybody  in  the  room  saw  him  and  understood. 

And  suddenly  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  the  ridiculous 
absurdity  of  my  blunder  broke  over  me,  making  my  head 
throb  with  mortification,  and  paralyzing  every  faculty 
of  thought  and  speech.  Just  put  yourself  in  my  place. 
I  was  as  proud  as  I  could  be,  and  as  sensitive  as  I  was 
proud.  In  the  very  midst  of  what  I  fancied  a  brilliant 
success,  I  was  held  up  to  public  ridicule,  and  that  by  the 
palpable  sneer  of  the  man  who  ought  to  have  shielded 
me. 

Well,  I  b'roke  down  utterly,  forgot  everything  but  the 
shame  of  it  all,  and  hurried  from  the  platform  with 
burning  face  and  drooping  head.  What  happened  next, 
I  did  not  know  at  the  time,  but  was  told  afterwards  that 
Mr.  Bodecker  merely  smiled  as  if  amused,  and  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  and  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  called 
the  next  speaker  to  the  platform. 

Trifling  as  this  incident  may  seem,  it  worked  a  com- 
plete change  in  my  character.  I  lost  all  my  ambition, 
and  became  morose,  stubborn,  defiant,  and  suspicious. 
The  sympathetic  reassurances  of  my  friends  had  no 
eflfect,  for  my  wounded  pride,  or  vanity,  if  you  will, 
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What  Came  of  a  Teacher's  Sneer. 

Sjr  J}.  S.  ti/a^efien  Thiladelphia. 


jODNEYy  a  town  of  about  a  thousand  in- 
habitants, had  made  a  number  of  ezper- 
imenta  with  teaehera,  ail  more  or  leaa 
unaatiafactory.  That  is  the  way  it  was 
until  Mr.  Bodecker  came ;  but  he  came 
to  stay.  We  knew  that  from  the  start. 
It  was  in  the  stern  tones  of  his  voice ;  it 
flashed  from  his  keen  gray  eyes ;  it  frowned  from  his 
shaggy  brows ;  in  f ac^  it  spoke  from  everything  about 
him,  as  if  to  say :  **  Here  is  your  master,  and  a  mighty 
hard  one  he's  going  to  be,  but  you  might  as  well  give  in 
and  make  the  best  of  it." 

And  we  did  give  in,  without  striking  even  one  blow  to 
perpetuate  the  dominion  that  had  been  ours  for  so  long 

a  time.  liiMlidK 

I  think  the  man  awed  us  from  the  beginning.  The 
other  teachers  had  made  the  fatal  mistidce  of  moving 
their  hands  timidly  and  tentatively  towards  the  reins  of 
power ;  Mr.  Bodecker,  on  the  contrary,  seized  them 
before  he  was  fairly  seated,  and  had  put  the  curb  on  us 
before  we  had  time  to  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  this 
new  order  of  things. 

I  was  about  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time,  and  tho  I 
may  not  have  been  what  is  called  a  bright  boy,  I  was 
an  ambitious  one,  in  spite  of  the  discouraging  associa- 
tions of  such  a  school  as  ours  had  always  been.  It  was 
not  without  a  certain  dej^ee  of  satisfaction,  therefore, 
that  I  saw  Mr.  Bodecker  take  hold  of  things  in  his  mas- 
terful way,  and  I  determined  that  I  would  do  my  very 
best^  and  try  to  be  a  credit,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to 
Um  as  my  teacher. 

But  a  teacher  maybe  masterful, and  able, and  diligent, 
and  all  that,  and  yet  spoil  his  good  work  by  a  single 
sneer.  That  is  the  way  it  was  with  Mr.  Bodecker,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned.    It  happened  in  this  wise  : 

The  last  Friday  in  every  month  was  what  was  known 
In  school  as  '*  declamation-day"  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  a  certain  number  of  the  boys  were 
required  to  deliver  declamations,  and  an  invitation  was 
always  givan  to  the  people  of  Rodney  to  be  present.  We 
considered  it  our  most  important  *' function/'  and  as 
the  speakers  were  named  a  month  in  advance,  we  had 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to  prepare  ourselves. 

When  my  turn  came,  I  selected  my  ''  piece,"  with  Mr. 
Bodecker's  aid  and  approval,  and  at  once  committed  it  to 
memory.  His  rules  required  that  every  declamation 
should  be  rehearsed  before  him,  so  that  he  might  correct 
errors  of  manner,  pronunciation,  and  emphasis,  and 
when  I  had  gone  thru  this  ordeal  satisfactorily,  even 
with  a  word  of  commendation  from  him,  I  had  great  ex- 
pectations of  the  ''  hit "  I  was  going  tp  make. 

It  happened  that  there  were  more  people  present  that 
d^y  than  usual,  and  that  pleased  me,  for  I  was  confident 
of  doing  well,  and  wanted  all  the  people  in  Rodney  to 
hear  me.  If  you  have  never  had  that  feeling  you  have 
never  iMen  a  boy. 

In  one  place  in  my  declamation  occurred  the  words, 

**  the  day-spring  from  on  high,"  but  the  printer,  igno- 

laafly  or  carelessly,  had  omitted  the  hyphen  in  the  com- 

poimdword  ''day-spring,"  thus  making  it  two  words, 

day  q^ng.''    Now  I  fear  that,  in  committing  the 


piece  to  memory,  I  took  in  the  words  with  my  eyes,  but 
not  with  my  mind,  for  a  moment's  refiection  would  have 
shown  even  a  boy  that  the  word  '*  spring,"  as  there  used; 
was  not  a  verb.  But  I  made  it  a  verb,  of  course  thus 
making  an  absurdity  of  the  phrase. 

I  had  so  rehearsed  it  before  Mr.  Bodecker,  and  if  he 
had  paid  any  attention  to  me  at  all,  he  must  have  no- 
ticed the  error,  for  I  lingered  a  little  on  the  word  *'  day," 
and  emphasized  "spring" ;  whereas,  if  I  had  used  the 
two  words  as  a  compound,  I  should  have  accented  "  day." 
But  he  did  not  correct  me,  and  thus  was  I  led,  inno- 
cently and  unconsciously,  fiirst  by  his  carelessness,  and 
afterwards  by  his  open  sneer,  into  the  greatest  mortifi- 
cation of  my  boy-life. 

I  have  said  that  there  were  more  people  present  that 
day  than  usual,  and  that  this  pleased  me  because  I 
wanted  all  Rodney  to  witness  my  success.  It  not  only 
pleased  me,  but  it  stimulated  me ;  it  filled  me  with  en- 
thusiasm, mixed,  perhaps,  with  a  little  vanity. 

It  was  under  the  impulse  of  such  feelings  that  I  be- 
gan my  declamation.  Mr.  Bodecker  sat  on  the  platform, 
facing  the  audience,  but  to  my  left,  I  remember  that 
I  was  completely  master  of  myself,  for  I  knew  my  piece 
perfectly,  felt  confident  of  acquitting  my  selfwith  credit, 
and  had  already  secured  the  close  attention  of  the 
audience. 

Ah  !  I  little  dreamed  that  disaster  was  even  then 
dogging  the  footsteps  of  my  success,  and  would  soon 
drag  it  down  and  throttle  it !  Those  fatal  words, ''  day 
spring,"  came  at  about  the  middle  of  the  piece,  and  I 
happened,  by  a  purely  involuntary  motion,  to  turn 
towards  Mr.  Bodecker  as  I  spoke  them.  Remember  that 
he  had  heard  me  recite  the  piece,  and  had  not  corrected 
my  absurd  misuse  of  ''spring."  For  that  reason,  then, 
if  for  no  other,  he  should  have  made  no  sign  while  I  was 
speiJLing  to  the  public  ;  but  instead  of  ignoring  my 
blunder,  he  did  the  very  thing  of  all  others  to  call  at- 
tention to  it — as  I  uttered  the  words,  he  looked  straight 
at  me,  and  sneered  in  so  unmistakable  a  manner,  that 
everybody  in  the  room  saw  him  and  understood. 

And  suddenly  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  the  ridiculous 
absurdity  of  my  blunder  broke  over  me,  making  my  head 
throb  with  mortification,  and  paralyzing  every  faculty 
of  thought  and  speech.  Just  put  yourself  in  my  place. 
I  was  as  proud  as  I  could  be,  and  as  sensitive  as  I  was 
proud.  In  the  very  midst  of  what  I  fancied  a  brilliant 
success,  I  was  held  up  to  public  ridicule,  and  that  by  the 
palpable  sneer  of  the  man  who  ought  to  have  shielded 
me. 

Well,  I  broke  down  utterly,  forgot  everything  but  the 
shame  of  it  all,  and  hurried  from  the  platform  with 
burning  face  and  drooping  head.  What  happened  next, 
I  did  not  know  at  the  time,  but  was  told  afterwards  that 
Mr.  Bodecker  merely  smiled  as  if  amused,  and  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  and  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  called 
the  next  speaker  to  the  platform. 

Trifling  as  this  incident  may  seem,  it  worked  a  com- 
plete change  in  my  character.  I  lost  all  my  ambition, 
and  became  morose,  stubborn,  deflant,  and  suspicious. 
The  sympathetic  reassurances  of  my  friends  had  no 
eflfect,  for  my  wounded  pride,  or  vanity,  if  you  will, 
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made  me  fsnojr  that,  among  themselreB,  they  all  laughed     thias,  and  go  to  Mr.  Otway's,  whare  Mr.  Bodeclcer  was 
at  me.    It  ended  as  might  have  been  expected  :  1  be-    and  see  if  1  could  be  of  aerrice. 

came  wholly  indifferent  to  my.  atudies,  and  hated  the  I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  yon  what  mj  feelingB  weie 
very  name  of  achool.  Above  all  things,  I  hated  the  when  I  heard  this  terrible  story.  I  wae,  aa  I  have  saidr 
name  of  Bodecker,  and  my  father,  after  vainly  trying  dumb  with  grief  and  conaternation,  and  my  mother 
to  bring  me  to  my  aeneea,  withdrew  me  from  hie  charge,  af  terwarda  said  that  1  aimply  atared  at  her  with  a  pale, 
I  passed  the  next  few  weeka  in  idleness,  loafing  about  drawn  face,  and  then  turned  and  harried  away, 
home,  or  wandering  off  to  the  near-by  woods,  where  I  My  father  was  coming  out  of  Mr.  Otway'a  door  aa  I 
would  apeod  houra  at  a  time,  juat  to  get  away  from  ran  up.  "  Ah,  m j  boy  ! "  he  cried,  "  have  yon  received 
people,  and  indulge  my  morbid  fancies.  the  measage?    No?    WeU,  Mr.  Bodecker  has  aaked  for 

I  was  out  in  tbe  woods  one  afternoon,  about  half  a  yon,  and,  dangeroaaly  hnrt  aa  be  ia,  be  will  not  reat 
mile  from  town,  sitting  in  the  shade  of  some  bushes  until  he  has  aeen  yon.  I  don't  know  what  he  wants,  but 
near  the  road,  when  1  heard  the  hoof-beats  of  a  horae  if  he  talka  of  the  achool  trouble,  tell  him  that  it  is  all 
approaching.  I  rose  and  peeped  out,  and  aaw  that  the  over  now,  and  that  you  will  not  speak  of  it  or  think  of 
rider  was  Mr.  Bodecker,  who  waa  a  fine  horseman,  and  it  again.  Gome,  I  will  take  you  to  him." 
always  took  his  exercise  in  that  way.  It  was  the  first  Even  now  1  could  not  say  a  word,  but  1  remember 
time  that  I  bad  seen  him,  except  at  a  distance,  since  1  that  the  thought  flashed  thru  my  mind — he  has  not 
had  left  achool,  and  I  wae  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  told  my  father  that  I  frightened  h{a  horse ;  that  I  am 
impnlae  to  show  him,  in  some  way,  how  much  I  hated  the  cause  of  his  injury,  and  that  if  he  dies,  I  am  his 
him  for  what  he  bad  done  to  me.  murderer ! 

Hifl  horae— a  fine  and  spirited  one— was  coming  at  a  All  a-tremble  with  grief  and  horror,  I  followed  my 
canter,  and  he  had  to  pass  quite  close  to  me  on  hia  way  father  to  Mr.  Bodecke^s  bedside.  He  had  been  made 
to  town.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  speak  to  the  man,  as  comfortable  as  possible,  but  it  was  evident  that  be 
but  something  I  must  do,  and  aa  he  got  oppoaite  to  me,  was  still  suffering  very  roach.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
I  stepped  suddenly  from  the  buahea,  and  ahook  my  fiat  hia  eyes  lighted  up  at  sight  of  me,  or  the  kindly  tones 
at  him.  of  his  voice  aa  he  greeted  me. 

Hy  Bodden  appearance  startled  the  horse,  which  "  My  boy,"  he  said,  "  I  know  yoa  did  not  intend  to  do 
bounded  off  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  then  went  galloping  madly 
towards  town,  with  Mr.  Bodecker,  it 
seemed  to  me,  vainly  trying  to  regain 
control  of  it.  There  waa  a  sharp  turn 
in  the  road  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  away,  and  aa  they  reached  thia, 
and  passed  out  of  sight,  I  fancied 
that  the  rider  had  the  horse  well  in 
hand,  and  this  made  me — 1  admit — 
draw  a  long  breath  of  relief,  for 
while  the  aniidal  was  tearing  down 
the  road  in  its  mad  flight,  it  came 
over  me  with  a  thrill  of  fear,  even  of 
awe,  that  if  anything  happened  to 
Mr.  Bodecker,  it  would  be  my  doing ! 
True,  I  had  not  intended  to  frighten 
his  horae,  but  I  had  done  it,  never- 
theleaa,  and  was,  therefore,  reaponsi- 
ble  for  what  might  reault  from  it. 
The  bare  poaaibiiity  made  me  ahud- 
der,  and  ii  that  moment  of  hitter 
anxiety,  I  aeemed  to  come  out  of  the 
ahadows  into  the  light  of  reaaon. 
Yoa  may  imagine,  then,  how  glad  I 
was  to  Bee  Mr.  Bodecker  apparently 
regun  the  maater;  of  the  horse  be- 
fore be  disappeared. 


I  went  back  home,  an  hoar  or  so 
later,  feeling  like  another  boy.  I  had 
conquered  my  foolish  pride,  and  was 
determined,  even  If  I  did  not  go  back 
to  school,  that  I  would  regain  the 
place  that  I  fancied  I  had  lost  in 
the  esteem  of  my  friends.  I  woald 
be  a  weakling  no  longer.  But  the 
first  words  that  I  heard  from  my 
mother  struck  me  dumb  with  grief 
aad  consternation.  She  told  me 
that  Mr.  Bodecker's  horae  had  run 
away  with  him,  and  thrown  him  ont 
by  Mr.  Otway'a  gate  ;  that  ho  waa 
badly,  even  dangeruualy,  hurt,  and 
might  die  ;  that  they  had  sent  for 
my  father — who  was  the  best  physi- 
cian  In  Rodney,  by  the  way— and  he 
had  gone  at  once,  aa  the  reqaeat  came 
from  Mr.  Bodecker  bimaelf.  She 
ended  by  urging  me  to  forget  every- 
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it,  and  what  70a  did  do  wu  natunl.    It  has  all  been  year,  with  beneflta  for  all  aortB  and  conditions  of  toui. 

m7  faolt  from  t&e  befpnoing.    I  wai  thoughtless  and  It  is  the  missionary  enterprise  of  culture,  wealth,  and 

cruel,  bQt  moro  the  one  than  the  other.    If  you  have  righteoaBnesB,  to  repay  their  obligations  to  their  felleV 

had  your  pride,  so  have  I ;  both  very  foolish.    Jt  has  men  for  their  opportunity  to  exist.    It  reaches  eveiy 

tonght  me  how  easy  it  is  for  ateaeher  to  inflict  a  wound,  phase  of  hninan  activity,  and  concerns  the  young  chiefly 

and  hew  hard  it  ia  for  him  to  ask  the  forgirenesB  of  a  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  easiest  to  reach  those' 

pupil.    Bot,  my  boy,  I  do  ask  yours,  and  I  want  you,  if  who  are  still  in  their  formative  stages. 


1  get  well,  to  come  back  to  school." 

I  need  not  set  down  here  what  I  answered  him,  or 
what  happened  afterwards,  except  this— that  Mr. 
Bodecker  did  get  well,  and  I  did  go  back  to  school. 
Besides,  I  received,  at  the  close  of  the  term,  the  first 
scholarship  honor,  with  the  approval  and  good  will  of 
all  my  schoolmates. 

An  Ideal  SchooK  V.* 

By  WniiiAH  E.  CaANCELLon,  New  Jersey, 
The  Mtuion  of  Education. 
Man  is  not  born  merely  tojive.    He 
presA  himself  in  the  world. 


The  School  and  Demociacy. 
The  ideal  school  is  the  agency  for  which  democracy 
has  been  searching  by  all  of  the  ezperinents  of  the  real 
schools  of  free  common  education,  primary,  secondary, 
higher,  since  true  democracy  itself  began.  Democracy 
means  the  opportunity  of  each  to  live  for  the  good  ol^ 
all.  Democracy  is  only  at  its  beginnings.  Democratio 
education  began  in  the  first  free  common  school.  Its 
errand  is  to  develop  in  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
our  American  democratic  society  the  powers  of  social 
service. 

Tht  Opportunfly  Free  to  All. 
The  ideal  school  is  not  necesearily  perfect,  hut  it  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  the  com- 

^ __     .  _         munity  in  which  it  is.    The  best  modern  school  is  free, 

him  the  gr«atast  possible  variety  of  forms  in  which  to  that  is,  it  costs  the  student  nothing.  The  ideal  school 
express  himself.  Government  in  civilization  insists  is  free.  It  is  the  creation  and  the  gift  of  the  democratio 
only  that  this  self-expression  shall  not  be  injurious  to  community  to  all  its  members,  the  creation  and  the  gift 
the  general  welfare.  Religion  goes  further  and  urges  of  such  light  and  love  and  life  as  the  community  at  its 
that  this  self-expression  shall  be  for  the  man's  own  best  best  knows  and  feels  and  acts.  The  salvation  of  the  in* 
good  and  for  aocietj's  own  best  good. 
And  now  arises  education  in  civiliza- 


born  to  ex- 
Civilization  exists  to  give 


tion,  free  common  education,  and 
tries  to  find  methods  by  which  to  help 
the  individual  to  express  himself. 

How  pitiable  has  always  been  the 
life  of  the  born  artist  with  the  seeing 
aye  and  the  picturing  hand,  or  of  the 
born  musician  with  the  hearmg  ear 
and  the  singing  voice  or  the  hand  of 
magic  for  the  harp  or  violin,  or  of 
the  born  poet  with  the  understaiding 
mind  and  the  soul  that  vibrates  to  the 
rhythms  of  the  world,  when  fated  to 
Boci^  conditionB  that  forbade  bis  self- 
expression  or  that  could  not  give  his 
genius  ita  essential  training  and  op- 
portunity! The  ideal  school  means  to 
And  every  great  and  good  and  beau- 
tiful qnidi^  in  every  man.  Other- 
wise it  coold  not  he  the  ideal  aohool. 
In  the  degree  in  which  any  school 
finds  theae  tzoellent  qualities  and  de- 
velops them  does  it  make  socie^ 
happy,  rich,  and  wise  and  justify  its 
own  existence  and  cost  in  wealth  tnd 
serrica. 

ThsMlnioii  of  the  School. 

Universality  is  to  be  the  pecoliat 
characteristic  of  the  adocation  of  the 
fntnre.  No  part  of  the  country,  no 
class  of  the  oitisens,  no  age,  noqaidi^ 
ia  to  be  neglected.  The  ideal  school 
must  be  a  common  school,  present 
everywhere  thnout  the  nation,  hold- 
ing ita  sesafons  at  all  times  of  the 


_  satlon  ol  ttae  School,  th*  Scbool-Mouie, 
—e  Bqnlpment,  and  th«  csr*  of  the  ladiv- 
Idnal  Pnpll.  Ia  tti«  sammer  and  f  aU  of  1901 
•  TcrvrenutTkabUpaperbSBriiigthsiaiD* 
.  tltla,  by  Praa.  O.  Stanley  HaU,  and  a  book 
alto  with  <hB  aaina  tttic  by  Sapt.  Praaton 
W.  Saar*!!  ware  pnbliihed.  Both  aaiay 
and  book  daal  cbiaay  with  the  conne  of 
ttndy  Id  the  " Ideal  icliool."  The  purpose 
of  the  aerteiof  which  this  article  fonni 
part  baa  born  to  leal  with  avciy  aspect  of 
•nch  »  ackoo).  If  not  thorolyat  least  ana- 
gaatlTcly. 
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diTidaal  by  the  righteouB  intelligeDce  of  society  must 
always  be  free. 

A  Common  Meeting- Ptuc 
The  modern  sohool  is  common.  The  good  are  made 
efficient  by  work  for  and  among  those  less  good  than 
themselves.  Democracy  emphasizes  inequalities  in  abil- 
ity and  character  by  giving  great  ability  and  strong 
character  the  largest  opportunities  for  development  by 
■etiTity,  but  it  abhors  social  cleavaite  In  caatet.  If  the 
inatruotion  in  a  modern  school  is  not  good  enough  for 
the  brightest  and  best  of  American  people  it  is  vastly 
too  poor  for  all  others,  who  need  even  greater  help. 
The  ideal  school  knows  all,  not  only  aa  political  but  also 
aa  social  equals,  whether  young  or  old. 
Expert  Control 
The  modern  democratic  school  is  public.  Any  may 
attend  it  unless  diseased  mentally  or  morally.  It  ia  con- 
trolled by  the  community  aa  a  whole.  It  is  open  to  the 
visits  of  the  public  in  nearly  every  respect,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public  thru  the  viaitfl  of  pnblic  repre- 
sentatives in  absolutely  all  respects.  It  ia  supported  by 
the  property  of  many.  The  ideal  aohool  will  be  public 
in  the  full  sense  of  being  known  in  every  detail  to  the 
public.  Bnt  it  will  be  controlled  by  social  ezperta.  oon- 
petent  at  ence  by  reason  of  genera)  scholarship,  of  ape- 
cial  akin  in  sociology  and  psychology  and  education,  and 
of  personal  ability  and  character  to  make  the  school 
most  valuable  to  the  communis.  It  will  be  supported 
by  public  funds  derived  very  largely  from  those  two 
great  natural  sources  of  revenue,  ground  rent  and  fran- 
ehiaes.  If  it  be  urged  that  it  may  be  safe  enough  to 
entrast  the  minda  and  soula  of  the  people  to  these  ex- 
perts, but  not  aafe  to  trust  their  money,  hear  these 
worda, — "The  life  is  more  than  the  meat." 

Piycholojical  and  SocMojIcal  Invotljaton. 
The  best  modeni  school  is  graded.  It  aima  to  suit 
the  peculiar  needs,  powers,  and  interests  of  each  Individ- 
ual. The  ideal  school  Koea  much  further  by  insisting 
that  the  grading  be  based  upon  the  facta  as  ascertained 
by  competent  psychological  and  sociological  observers. 
For  several  years  I  have  been  urging  in  addresses  and 
papers  that  the  next  person  we  need  to  add  to  our  school 
staffs  is  the  peychologist.  I  see  nowthe  need  of  adding 
also  the  sociologically  trained  inveatigator  who  will  go 
in  and  out  among  the  people  and  the  s3hool  classes  and 
organizations  to  report  upon  the  welfare  of  all. 

In  the  good  modern  school  the  inatmction  is  by  ex- 
perts. Every  teacher  knows  sot  only  the  subjects  of 
which  knowledge  is  to  be  imparted,  but  also  the  best 
methods  for  setting  forth  the  knowledge.  The  ideal 
school  demands  two  other 
equally  important  expert 
qualifications,  a  thoro,  even 
an  exhau8tive,knowIadge  of 
that  other  subject  of  edu- 
cation,  the  student,  and  of 
that  society,  economic,  poli- 
tical, social,  religiouB,  for 
which  he  is  being  yet  fur- 
ther prepared.  These  de- 
mands apply  equally  to  the 
ideal  school's  club  of  adult 
citizens  for  the  debating  of 
great  questions  of  national 
policies  as  to  the  outdoor 
nature  classes. 

Two  Esientlal  Purpotct. 
I  have  found  that  in  Ger- 
many the  end  of  the  public 
education  is  to  prepare  a 
citizenship  competent  to 
carry  on  the  enterprises  of 
the  empire;  bnt  Germany 
baa  cand  very  little  about 
the  welfare  of  each  citizen 


as  a  personality  sent  hither  to  develop  a  stage  in  hisin- 
miortal  destiny.  I  have  seen  In  the  United  States  that 
the  end  of  all  education,  public  and  private,  is  to  make 
the  individual  bettw  able  to  solve  his  life  problems  for 
time  and  eternity;  but  we  bava  cared  very  little  about 
the  education  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
body  politic.  The  ideal  school  will  add  to  the  lattat 
purpose  the  former;  and  the  two  purposes  knit  together 
as  one  will  make  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  truly  demo- 
cratic citizenship,  in  which  the  individual  life  is  realized 
fully  in  the  general  well-being. 

The  Hiiterical  Needs  oT  Schoob. 

The  ideal  school  is  not  more  needed  in  the  thinly 
settled  agricultural  diatrict  that  tends  to  ignorance  de- 
generating into  barbarism  than  in  the  little  town  or  city 
that  tends  to  social  cleavage  and  class  isolation  and  the 
beterogenei^  and  friction  of  oliqaea,  or  the  great  city 
that  has  already  permitted  the  separation  of  the  claaaei 
and  has  almost  permitted  the  development  of  those  three 
pitiable  castes,  the  domestic  servants,  the  idle  rieb,  and 
the  naskilled  manual  laborera,  fronrwhoae  social  degra- 
dation escape  seems  impossible.  The  ideal  school  is  the 
vital  soul  of  the  school  community  that  may  save  the 
United  Statea  from  repeating  the  tale  of  every  praead- 
ing  great  nation,  the  tale  of  a  solid  and  apparency  en- 
during development,  of  a  brilliant  era  of  indnatrial, 
commercial,  and  political  splendor,  in  which  the  upper 
few  Ind  almost  the  new  heaven  on  earth,  and  of  a 
decline  that  surprisea  everyone.  For  want  of  sufficient 
schools  Rome  felL  For  want  of  sufficient  achoda  the 
British  empire  ia  dissolving  slowly,  grand^,  prondly 
before  our  very  eyea. 

The  Need  of  ihe  Ideal  School. 

Do  we  need  the  ideal  school?  Where  at  night  are 
the  ninety  per  cent,  of  boys  and  girls  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age  who  do  not  for  even  a  day  in 
the  year  go  to  anydayschool?  Would  these  adoleaoenta 
in  the  most  critical  and  most  valuable  years  of  life  And 
the  ideal  school  helpful  and  enjoyable?  Genius  is  gen- 
erally due  to  an  awakening  of  the  soul  in  the  adolescent 
age.  Crime  is  very  often  due  to  untrained  imaginationa 
and  to  vicious  companlonBhips  in  the  adolescent  age. 
Are  we  making  the  most  for  our  national  and  social  life 
out  of  these  boys  and  girlsT  What  are  our  children 
doing  holidays  and  evenings?  What  are  our  citizena 
doing  in  their  hours  of  leisure?  What  use  is  being 
made  of  our  school-houses  after  the  routine  clasaea  are 
diamisaed?  Are  our  people  growing  together  or  apart? 
Do  we  need  a  wiser  citizenship?  If  we  do  not,  why  does 
thti  great  reading  public  feed  so  contentedly  on  the 
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faoski  of  the  dulf  newspapers,  weekly  and  month); 
periodicals,  and  moat  new  books? 

The  Need  of  Educatorr. 

Mure  than  the  ideal  school  we  need  the  educational 
statflsmeB  who  can  and  will  bring  the  ideal  school  into 
being.  This  nation  is  not  to  go  the  way  of  India  and 
China  or  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  and  their  anccessors.  Here 
and  there,  in  more  and  more  places,  decade  by  decade, 
year  by  yoar,  the  twentieth  century  school  will  become 
the  ideal  school.  And  we  Americans,  heirs  of  all  the 
ages,  wiU  rejoice  tn  it;  and  it  will  make  ns  richer  than 
ever  in  the  things  of  the  body  as  of  the  soul.  For  the 
spending  of  wealth  upon  men  and  women  to  their  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  and  moral  good  is  sowing  seed  from 
which  nations  reap  ten,  twenty,  an  hundred  fold. 

There  hare  been  many  times  in  the  history  of  the 


nations  when  philosophers,  poets,  and  educators  have 
ruled  in  church  and  state.  This  time  will  come  again. 
Not  the  barons  of  the  sword  but  the  barons  of  the  hooka 
wrote  and  won  Magna  Cbarta.  Stephen  Langton  was 
England's  foremost  scholar.  Our  ancestors  got  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  from  the 
hands  from  power  by  the  brains  of  scholarship.  And 
scholars  will  yet  rescue  the  schools  from  the  control  of 
the  too  much  idolized  "business  man"  precisely  as  they 
are  winning  business  itself  from  him,  for  the  closer  we 
get  to  the  great  "trust"  movement  the  more  wejlsee 
that  it  is  erolring  from  the  minds  of  the  profoundest 
students  of  economics,  government,  and  geography  as 
yet  known  in  the  world's  history.  To  such  men  there 
remains  one  greater  field,  the  education  of  men  andfof 
society. 


Beautified  School  Grounds. 

Grand  'Rapid*  lo  iht  For: 


School  Ground  Decoration, 
The  twenty-ninth  annual  report  Of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  issued  in 
a  book  of  212  pages  containing,  in  addition  to  official 
reports,  statistics  and  school  laws,  a  number  of  half- 
tone illustrations  of  notable  buildings  and  grounds  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  school  system.  These  pictures  con- 
vey at  once  the  impression  that  Grand  Rapids  has  de- 
voted much  care  and  money  to  ornamentation,  and  to 
making  pleasant  and  inspiring  all  the  surroundings  of 
the  school  children. 

In  his  report  to  the  board,  Snpt.  William  H.  Elson 
puts  considerable  emphasis  upon  this  phase  of  school 
management.  The  growing  appreciation  of  the  effect 
of  environment  upon  the  attitude  and  tendencies  of 
children,  he  says,  is  manifested  in  the  increased  atten- 
tion shown  everywhere  to  the  decoration  of  school- 
houses  and  the  embellishment  of  school  grounds.  For 
the  purpose  of  touching  deep  moral  motives  the  school 
seet»  to  enlist  the  interest  of  chUdren  in  these  enter- 


prises. They  offer  a  common  center  for  social  endeavor, 
teach  the  value  of  organized  effort,  and  cultivate  the 
sense  of  beauty  in  children. 

All  of  our  school-rooms,  he  continues,  furnbh  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  efforts  of  children  and  teachers  in 
this  work  in  the  choice  pictures  and  plaster  pieces 
which  adorn  the  walls.  They  add  beauty  to  the  school- 
room and  are  helpful  in  supplementing  the  work  of  the 
school  in  literature,  history,  and  geography.  In  some 
buildings  these  art  products  represent  an  outlay  of 
several  hundred  dollars.  Last  spring  the  schools  shared 
in  the  general  revival  of  interest  in  municipal  beauty. 
In  many  buildings  modest  undertakings,  consisting  of 
window  gardens,  fence  effects,  etc.,  were  attempted  by 
teachers  and  pupils  with  much  zeal  and  wiih  a  fair 
share  of  success.  Encouragement  and  assistance  was 
given  by  the  Ladies'  Literary  club,  and  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  parks. 

The  board  of  education  lately  has  caused  the  school- 
room walls  to  be  decorated  in  soft,  pleasing  tints,  favor- 
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Wealthy  Avenue  School  Cronnds,  Grand  Rapldi, 


able  to  the  light  and  restful  to  the  nerves  of  the  chil- 
.  dren.  Municipal  beaatf  has  been  contributed  to  in  a 
stimulating  way  hj  the  embellishment  of  the  larjjer 
school  grounds,  notably  those  at  Wealthy  avenue,  Cen- 
tral grammar,  and  Central  high  aehoola.  This  move- 
ment to  adorn  the  city  has  a  deep  social  and  moral  sig- 
nificance  ;  and  Mr.  Bison  lays  stress  upon  the  part  the 
schools  may  play  in  enoh  artistic  progress.  Essentially 
it  is  an  effort  to  purify  and  enrich  the  life  of  the  people, 
and  aB  such  it  is  a  public  benefaction.    Grand  Rapida 


has  a  pleasant  reputation  for  the  beauty  of  its  homes 
and  streets,  and  the  scheme  of  beautifying  its  school 
grounds  not  only  is  in  keepingwith  the  spirit  of  progrsas 
in  art,  but  offers  a  powerful  incentive  and  example. 

The  illuHtrationa  in  the  volume  approve  what  Super* 
intendent  Eison  says  on  this  subject,  particularly  in- 
teresting being  the  picture  of  the  grounds  of  the  Cen- 
tral high  and  Central  grammar  school  and  the  Wealthy 
avenue  school,  with  tbeir  soothing  effects  of  lawn  and 
trees  and  shrubbery. 
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Carpentry  In  Barclay  Street  School,  Grand  Rapids. 


The  Manual  Training  Side 
Taking  up  tha  subject  of  tnanoal  training.  Mr. 
Elson  coQgratalates  the  city  on  the  Hucoessful  installa- 
tion of  thia  department,  which  was  sccomplisfaed  last 
;ear.  There  were  460  boys  enrolled  in  the  carpenter 
shop  and  520  gjrle  in  the  cooking  laboratory.  la  knife 
work  the  enrollment  of  boys  waa  1,328,  and  of  girls  in 
sewing  1,307.  This  is  a  good  showing,  certainly,  for 
the  first  Biz  months.  Among  the  results  noticed  the 
saperintendent  mentions  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
children  ia  the  work;  their  better  attendance  on  manual 
training  days;  their  growth  in  skill,  in  eatneatness,  and 
purpoaefalness,  as  well  as  in  habits  of  patience  and  ac- 
curacy. Further  training  he  expects  to  reveal  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  character  of  the  children,  manifesting  it- 


self in  a  growth  of  will  power  and  habits  of  attention, 
concentration,  and  perseverance;  in  a  trowing  conscious- 
nesB  of  power,  of  ability  to  do  thinfja,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  and  dignity  of  labor;  in  a  growing  habit 
of  using  knowledge  for  practical,'every-day  purposes,  by 
adapting  means  to  ends  with  a  view  to  helping  oneself. 
Manual  training  gains  a  strong  hold  is  boys  not  devoted 
to  books. 

Only  $5,000  was  appropriated  by  the  common  council 
for  this  purpose,  aa  an  experiment. 

Henry  E.  Locker,  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, commenting  upon  free  text-books,  says  that  there 
ias  been  free  reading  matter  in  the  schools  for  the 
past  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  last  winter  saw  the 
unusnal  spectacle  of  over  fifteen  thousard  readers  of 
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variona  kinds  piled  up  in  the  basement  of  North  Divieioii 
street  school,  the  place  where  cast-off  readers  are  nsu- 
ally  stored,  without  Eieing  able  to  diiipose  of  them  to 
second-hand  book  dealers  or  even  being  able  to  give 
them  awa;.  Such  a  condition  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible had  the  books  ^en  owned  by  the  pupils  individu- 
ally. 15,000  books  judiciously  distributed  in  the  homes 
of  citizens  thmout  the  city  would  be  more  productive 
of  good  results  than  when  permitted  to  lie  unused  in  the 
basement  of  the  schools. 

N.  Francis  Duff,  cotinty  superinteDdent  of  schools,  of  Lona 
county.  New  Uexico,  has  an  interesting  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  the  Popuiar  Seienee  Ntwt  on  a  traiiBlstioD  of 
HcGuffey's  First  Header  into  Lagnba  (a  tribe  of  Pueblo)  Indi- 
ans dialect,  by  Dr.  John  Heneaul. 


Reformatory  Agencies. 

A  very  valuable  series  of  investifrations  on  reforma- 
tory agencies  in  the  public  school  system  is  being 
worked  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  Coun- 
cil of  Education.  The  committee  on  school  organiza- 
tion, which  has  the  matter  under  its  special  charge,  ia 
desirous  of  making  a  careful  and  comprehensive  report 
on  the  subject,  which  shall  throw  light  on  the  difficult 
problems  ci.nDected  with  truancy,  special  reform  schools 
and  allied  matters.  The  committee,  after  holding  a 
series  of  meetings  to  formulate  plans,  has  decided  upon 
a  circular  which  is  to  be  sent  out  as  widely  as  is  practi- 
cable, to  those  interested  in  school  affairs.  It  ia  hoped 
that  results  can  be  reported  at  the  November  meeting 
of  the  council.    The  proceedings  will  he  published  later 
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in  •  book  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
edacaton  and  sociologiats  general!;. 

The  topics  covered  by  the  circular,  and 
aboat  vhich  infonnation  is  aiked,  are  ae 
follows : 

1.  Special  Sehodlt  for  Refonaatory  Pur- 
PMM.  (Truant  schools,  parental  achools, 
reform  schools,  state,  coanty,  and  city.) 

a.  How  are  they  oonstitnted,  and  how 
many  have  you? 

b.  Regulations. 
e.  Cost.    (Itemized,  if  possible.) 

d.  Estimate  of  results. 

e.  If  answers  to  the  foregoing  refer  to 
ei^aobools,  what  information  of  the  same 
kind  can  be  offered  concerning  county 
whoolaT 

/.  If  there  are  state  institutions  of  a 
simOar  character,  can  any  information 
along  the  lines  already  indicated  be  given 
eoDoaming  them  7 

2.  Tnwncy.  (Absence  without  consent 
of  the  parent.  Such  absence  for  one-half 
iMj  eonatitutes  a  case  of  truanDy.) 

0.  Statiatica  for  five  years,  if  possible. 
Nomber  of  truants.  Number  of  cases  by 
yaars. 

b.  (1)  Is  a  truant  officer  employed? 
(2)  How  is  he  used?  (3)  What  are  the  re- 
sults?   (4)  What  does  it  cost? 

c.  What  other  methods  are  employed 
to  suppress  truancy,  with  probable  results? 

3.  Uwmxnary  Abtmee  not  Indvding 
Truaiuy. 

a.  What  is  the  percentage  of  such  ab- 
sence on  total  absence? 

(.  To  what  extent,  in  your  opinion, 
does  it  lead  to  truancy? 

e.  What  methods  do  you  employ  to  re- 
duce it? 

4.  Inearrigiblei. 

a.  Do  you  employ  special  schools? 

b.  Do  you  assume  that  you  have  the 
right  to  exclude  pupils  from  school  who  are 
not  incorrigible  in  conduct  but  are  so  im- 
moral that  their  presence  is  a  detriment  to 
other  pupils? 

e.  Would  you  assign  to  such  schools 
papllt  who,  tho  not  uncontrollable,  take  up 
ao  unreasonable  proportion  of  the  teacher's 
timsT 

6.  Difieient  and  Defective  PupiU.  (Defi- 
(dant — behind  in  studies.  Defective — 
ftoble-minded.) 

a.  Are  deficient  pupils  included  among 
tha'paraons  who  may  be  sent  to  the  special 
■obMla  bj  whatever  names  called? 

-  b.  Do  you  recognize  any  bad  effect  from  placing    remedy  for  the  evils  which  give  rise  to  special  reforma- 
pnpilB  in  a  special  school  with  incorrigibles  and    tory  treatment  outside  of  the  regular  schools? 
'  y.  VaealioR  SekooU. 

a.  How  are  they  constituted?  What  is  the  length 
of  term  and  what  is  the  curriculum? 

b.  Cost. 

c.  What  do  you  regard  as  their  advantages? 

d.  Can  you  show  that  they  have  any  influence  in 
reducing  juvenile  crime? 

e.  What  are  their  disadvantages? 
10.  Educatiffji  and  Grime. 

a.  Have  you  ever  made  any  investigation  founded 
on  police  or  other  statistics  to  show  whether  there  has 
been  an  advance  in  juvenile  morality  along  with  the  ad- 


bnutaT 

&  What  course  do  you  pursue  regarding  defective 
pnpllt  in  yonr  schools  ? 

d.  Would  you  advise   placing  them   in  a  special 
Mbool  with trnants,  Incorrigible,  and  deficient  pupils? 
8.  Objeetioni  to  Special  Schools. 
a.  What  objections  can  you  name? 
i.  How  does  the  need  of    special  schools  show 
ikaast  in  the  present  system  of  schools? 

7.  fitomiv  Sehoolt. 
a.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  do  they  influence  (favor- 
ably or  unfavorably)  attendance  on  day  schools? 

A.  In  erening  schools  what  is  the  percentage  of    vance  of  the  public  schools,  or  the  reverse  i 
•ttendanee  of  ohildren  under  fifteen  on  the  whole  even-        11.  State  L^ulation. 
lUieho(A  attendance?  a.  What  state  legislation  would  you  advise  to  reach 

8.  Bifvrmatarj/  hflueneet  WHkin  the  Sc/uk^  (not  the    more  effectively    the    reformatory    purposes  of    the 
^•dal  Mhooli).  schools? 

a,  Wbftt  are  they?  The  committee  on  school  organization  consists  of 

i.  Do  you  find  in  any  system  of  self-government  a     Messrs.  B.  C,  Gregory,  Charles  J,  Baxter,  William  E. 
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Chancellor,  Martin  L.  Cox,  W.  L.  R.  Haven,  J.  H.  Hul- 
sart,  S.  E,  Manness,  Clarence  E,  Morse,  William  J« 
Shearer,  Elmer  E.  Sherman,  S.  E.  Shall,  Henry  Snyder, 
W.  S.  Willis,  and  Edward  H.  Dutcher,  president,  of  the 


eouncil.  The  members  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
answers  to  these  inquiries  by  March  1.  Correspondence 
may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  C.  Gregory,  Trenton, 
N.J. 


Horace  E^lisha  Scudder. 

^^n   Estimate  by    Thofn€M   Vt^entbuorfh   Hi^in^on. 


While  Horace  E.  Scudder  was  with  us  we  took  what 
he  gave  us,  of  essay  or  biography,  as  acceptable  because 
it  came  from  him.  Now  that  his  work  is  done  we  be- 
gin to  wonder  just  what  his  place  in  American  literature 
will  be.  Certain  it  is  that  every  joung  person  and  every 
teacher  owes  much  to  his  life- long  devotion  to  children's 
literature.  As  writer  of  the  '*  Bodley  Books,"  and  edi- 
tor of  the  '*  Riverside  Literature  Series,"  he  will  long  be 
remembered  in  school  circles. 

As  an  aid  to  determining  his  standing  in  general, 
probably  nothing  better  has  been  published  than  the  es- 
timate by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Transcript  for  January  15.  Sev- 
eral excerpts  from  this  article  follow: 

Fortunate  are  those  writers  who  can  train  themselves 
so  thoroly  to  the  habit  of  conscientious  and  thoro  work 
that  they  can  enjoy  it  for  its  own  sake  and  find  every 
day  well  filled.  Happy  above  all  are  those  who  can  make 
this  pursuit  a  source  of  use  and  joy  to  others  and  em- 
ploy even  their  leisure,  or  what  would  otherwise  be  leis- 
ure, to  making  their  attainments  a  source  of  benefit  to 
all  around  them.  To  both  these  classes  Mr.  Horace 
Elisha  Scudder  has  long  emphatically  belonged.  Were 
the  united  American  authors  invited  to  select  from 
among  their  number  that  one  who  could  be  best  relied 
upon  to  do  any  given  piece  of  literary  work  with  care, 
sympathy,  and  thoroness,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture  who 
would  be  mentioned  in  preference  to  him. 

In  looking  at  the  whole  outcome  of  Mr.  Scudder*8 
work  no  one  can  positively  assert  how  far  he  secured  for 
himself  a  lasting  place  among  the  essentially  original 
minds.  It  has,  indeed,  seemed  as  if  a  native  modesty 
kept  him  from  claiming  this.  In  the  preface  to  his 
book  called*' Men  and  Letters,"  he  says  of  himself, 
"  FortuDately,  I  have  been  able,  for  the  most  part,  to 
work  out  of  the  glare  of  publicity."  Yet  even  to  this 
modest  phrase  he  adds  acutely:  *'But  there  is  always 
that  something  in  us  which  whispers,  *  I,'  and  after  a 
while  the  anonymous  critic  becomes  a  little  tired  of  lis- 
tening to  the  whisper  in  his  solitary  cave,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  escape  frdm  it  by  coming  out  into  the  light 
even  at  the  risk  of  blinking  a  little,  and  by  suffering  the 
ghostly  voice  to  become  articulate,  tho  the  sound  startle 
him.  One  craves  company  for  his  thought,  and  is  not 
quite  content  always  to  sit  in  the  dark  with  his  guests  " 

Among  the  works  of  Mr.  Scudder's  intermediate  peri- 
od, the  critic  must  include  his  "  Boston  Town," "School 
History  of  the  United  States,"  and  biographies  of  Noah 
Webster  and  George  Washington.  Curiously  enough, 
the  originating  quality  showed  itself  the  most  in  books 
not  claimed  as  original,  but  which  a  merely  common- 
place workman  would  have  left  dull  and  intolerable,  while 
in  Mr.  Scudder's  hands  they  became  luminous  records  of 
the  past.  Such  a  book,  for  instance,  is  *'The  Recollec- 
tions of  Samuel  Breck,  With  Passages  from  His  Note 
Books"  (1773-1862).  Here  the  skill  may  be  said  to  lie 
in  the  scissors  which  controlled  the  quotations,  but 
those  scissors  were  themselves  controlled  by  a  sympa- 
thetic mind  and  a  graphic  instinct.  The  same  praise 
applies  also  to  his  '*  Men  and  Manners  in  America  One 
Hundred  Years  Ago"  (1876),  made  up  from  the  works 
of  Trumbull,  Andrews,  Sidney  Willard,  the  Bsron  and 
BaroneFs  Riedesel,  Crevecoeur,  Chastellux,  the  two  Wat- 
sons, and  Dr.  Johnston,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  may  be 
true,  as  De  Quincey  says  in  his  paper  on  war,  that  *'  all 
anecdotes  are  false,"  but  they  certainly  make  very  fruit- 
ful reading  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Scudder,  and  one  feels 
that  each  is  inserted  for  a  purpose,  namely,  to  light  up 


the  period  described  and  not  merely  to  amuse.  It  is, 
perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  these  books  are  furnished 
each  wich  an  admirable  index,  a  point  in  which  America 
now  exceeds  England,  and  this  largely  on  account  of 
Mr.  Scudder's  example. 

The  same  quality  of  good  judgment  went  into  his  edi- 
torship of  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  in  which  he  occupied  a 
ground  more  analogous  to  that  of  Mr.  James  T.  Fields 
on  the  whole  its  best  editor,  than  to  that  of  the  more 
purely  literary  pilots,  Lowell,  Howells,  and  Aldrich, 
excellent  as  these  were.  In  dealing  with  Fields  or 
Scudder,  one  seemed  to  meet  editor  and  publisher  in  one, 
with  no  necessity  for  a  further  referee  in  the  back- 
ground. The  literary  and  the  business  sides  were  both 
kept  in  view.  Nothing  slovenly  or  valueless  went  in, 
but  it  is  hard  for  anyone  to  be  a  conservative  and  a  re- 
former at  the  same  time,  and  there  were  doubtless  those 
who  thought  that  at  a  time  of  rapid  popularization  of  the 
other  magazines,  the  Atlantic  held  its  own  too  guardedly. 

In  looking  back  over  the  long  series  of  his  volumes 
one  sees  that  this  prolonged  period  of  literary  workman- 
hood,  while  it  delayed  and  limited  his  more  original  pro- 
duct, yet  gave  an  admirable  foundation  for  it.  One 
finds  there  nothing  that  is  useless  and  yet  perhaps  noth- 
ing on  which  to  found  an  eminent  fame.  There  were 
many  children's  volumes,  all  excellent,  including  original 
tales  which  stood  well  the  test  of  popularity,  and  there 
were  some  forays  into  maturer  fiction  which  could  not, 
on  the  whole,  be  accounted  as  successful. 

Our  discussion  of  his  actual  work  of  the  higher  grade 
finally  narrows  us  down  to  two  books,  besides  his  **  Low- 
ell;" and  his  reputation  will  undoubtedly  rest  on  these 
as  being  the  only  three  representing  the  maturity  of  his 
powers.  The  first  of  these,  ''Men  and  Letters" (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  1887),  was  hampered  by  an  inexpres- 
sive title  and  by  some  inequality  of  material,  yet  it  in- 
cludes several  essays  so  admirable  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  ary  American  has  surpassed  them  in  the  way 
of  pure  criticism. 

So  far  as  especial  passages  go,  Mr.  Scudder  never  sur- 
passed the  best  chapters  of  "  Men  and  Letters,"  but  his 
one  adequate  and  complete  work  as  a  whole  is  undoubt- 
edly, apart  from  his  biographies,  the  volume  entitled, 
''  ChUdhood  in  Literature  and  Art"  (1894).  This  book 
was  based  on  a  course  of  Lowell  lectures  given  by  him 
in  Boston,  and  is  probably  that  by  which  he  himself 
would  wish  to  be  judged,  at  least  up  to  the  time  of  the 
**  Memoirs  of  Lowell,"  lately  reviewed  in  The  School 
Journal.  He  deals  in  successive  chapters  with  Greek, 
Roman,  Hebrew,  Mediaeval,  English,  French,  German, 
and  American  literary  art  with  great  symmetry  and 
unity  thruout,  culminating,  of  course,  in  Hawthorne, 
and  analyzing  the  portraits  of  children  drawn  in  his  pro- 
ductions. In  this  book  one  may  justly  say  that  he  has 
added  himself,  in  a  degree,  to  the  immediate  circle  of 
those  half  dozen  great  American  writers  whom  he  com- 
memorates so  nobly  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  Long- 
fellow and  his  "  Art  in  Men  and  Letters."  **  It  is  too 
early  to  make  a  full  survey  of  the  immense  importance 
to  American  letters  of  the  work  done  by  half  a  dozen 
great  men  in  the  middle  of  this  century.  The  body  of 
prose  and  verse  created  by  them  is  constituting  the  solid 
foundation  upon  which  other  structures  are  to  rise;  the 
humanity  which  it  holds  is  entering  into  the  life  of  the 
country,  and  no  material  invention,  or  scientific  discov- 
ery, or  institutional  prosperity,  or  accumulation  of 
wealth,  will  so  powerfully  affect  the  spiritual  well-being 
of  the  nation  for  generations  to  come  (p.  69)." 
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School  Law, 


Recent  Decisions. 

Compiled  hj  R.  D.  Fishes . 
Computiory  Education  Law— Mantaje  no  Kcfuje- 

The  penalty  for  violating  the  compulsory  edacation  law  of 
Indiana  cannot  be  evaded  by  getting  married.  TtiiB  vaa  re- 
cently decided  in  the  case  of  State  tu.  Bowles.  Ruth  Bowles 
woDid  not  go  to  Bcfaool,  altho  only  fourteen  yearB  old  and  within 
the  school  age.  Her  mother  aaked  for  her  commitment  to  the 
Industrial  School  for  Girls.  To  escape  this  penalty  Ruth 
eloped  and  was  married  When  the  couple  returned,  the  girl 
was  arrested  under  the  complaint  of  violating  tte  compulsory 
education  law  and  sent  to  the  Industrial  school  to  remain  un- 
til she  is  twenty-one  years  old. 

Diuolalion  of  Bducatlonil  Corporation. 

When  the  trustees  of  an  educational  institution  incorporated 
in  Ohio  sign  diplomas  in  blank  and  leave  them  in  control  of 
one  of  its  officers,  who  sells  them  and  thus  confers  degrees 
without  regard  to  merit,  there  is  such  a  misuse  of  power  as  re- 
quires the  disBoIution  of  the  corporation.  (State  Exrel. 
Sheets,  attorney  general  vi.  Mt.  Hope  College  Company.  Ohio 
S.  C  63  Ohio  a.  341.) 

Recovery  for  Service  to  Minort. 

A  miaor  son  living;  with  and  supported  by  hie  father  is  not 
presumed  to  be  his  father's  agent,  in  procuring  tutoring  during 
vacation.  A  school  teacher  or  tutor,  therefore,  cannot  re- 
cover for  his  services  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  with  the 
father.  (J.  L.  Peacock  ra.  Linton,  R.  I.,  S.  C,  Jan.  4.) 
School  Board'!  Tenure  of  Office. 

The  termication  of  a  board  of  school  commissioners  of 
Somerset  county,  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  board  and  a 
new  secretary,  treasurer,  and  examiner,  terminated  the  term 
of  office  of  the  old  secretary,  without  any  direct  act  of  removal. 
The  remedy  by  which  the  new  secretary  may  require  the  ap- 
pointee of  the  old  board  to  surrender  office  books,  papers,  etc., 
is  by  mandamus  and  not  by  an  appeal  to  the  state  board  of 
education,  which  has  no  jurisdiction.  (Dner  m.  Dashiel,  Hd 
C.  of  App.,  Nov.  1.) 

Town'*  Liability  In  Educating  Paupers, 

The  Vermont  etsttite  (chapter  145)  declares  that  the  board 
of  school  directors  of  a  town  may  receive  pupils  residing  in 
other  towns  into  its  schools.  It  also  declares  that  the  school 
directors  of  a  town  may  provide  for  the  iuBtmction  of  legal 
pupils  in  the  schools  of  another  town.  Various  towns  uniting 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  poorhouse,  the  poorhouse  town 
might  admit  paupers  of  school  age  of  other  townatoitsschools. 
It  IB  the  right  and  duty  of  the  town  supporting  the  paupers  to 
pay  for  tbeir  edacation  in  the  town  in  which  the  poorhouse  is 
located.  (Sheldon  Poorhouse  Association  tw.  Town  of  Sheldon, 
Vermont,  S.  C,  Feb.  20.) 

Teacher*'  Pay  for  Attending  liutllutw. 

A  law  has  been  recently  enacted,  in  Indiana,  providing  for 
compensation  for  teachers  who  attend  township  institates. 
Now  a  suit  has  been  brought  in  the  Lake  circuit  court  to  de- 
termine its  validity.  A  majority  of  the  trustees  in  Northern  In- 
diana have  refused  to  make  allowances  for  institute  atten- 
daoce,  believing  the  law  would  not  stand  the  test  of  court.  The 
suit  is  an  important  one.  Shoald  the  court  hold  that  alt 
teachers  were  entitled  to  pay  for  attending  institutes  it  will 
require  a  large  sum  to  m^e  settlement. 

.  School  Board  WIri  in  Slander  Cue, 

In  an  action  against  a  school  board  for  damages  for  alleged 
libel  and  slander,  the  board  admitted  having  written  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  connty  superintendent : 

"  We,  the  undersigned  directors  of  school  district  No.  liJl, 
would  most  respectfully  ask  you  to  revoke  the  license  issued 
to  Mrs.  L  P.  who  at  present  baa  charge  of  our  school.  From 
reliable  and  conclusive  evidence  wa  mast  say  she  is  totally 
unfit  to  teach  our  school.  She  is  very  tyrannical  and  abusive 
and  indecent,  and  our  school  is  doing  no  good.  We  have 
trouble,  more  or  less,  all  the  time,  and  have  hoped,  after 
having  called  her  in  and  talked  over  the  matter  with  her,  that 
she  would  get  along  better,  but  things  are  getting  worse. 
We  conid  not  enumerate  all  the  charges  that  have  been  pre- 
ferred, but  she  has  kept  some  of  the  small  boys  in  until  one 
bad  to  respond  to  nature,  and  another  had  to  make  a  run  for 
it,  and  afterwords  to  be  punished  for  it.  She  has  whipped 
ameroifnlly,  pulled  ears,  and  otherwise  mistreated  them  until 
tbej  have  no  respect  for  her  She  has  called  the  children 
Hart.    Hoping  you  will  take  immediate  action  we  are,  etc." 


The  conrt  held  that  the  board  could  not,  in  the  absence  of 
anything  to  show  malice,  be  guilty  of  libel  in  sending  the 
above  letter  to  the  superintendent,  who  had  authority  to  re- 
voke plaintiff's  license  upon  certain  specific  grounds.  Where 
such  charges  were  made  in  the  discharge  of  their  dnty  after 
complaint  by  parents,  and  in  response  to  a  communication 
from  the  superintendent,  the  communication  was  privileged. 
It  was  made  on  a  proper  occasion,  from  a  proper  motive,  in 
good  faith,  and  based  upon  a  reasonable  cause.  Under  such 
circumstances  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover.  (Finley 
v».  Todd,  d  al.     Mo.  S.  C,  15»  Mo.  299.) 

Punishment  of  Children. 

The  doctrine  that  children  cannot  recover  damages  for 
personal  injuries  naliciously  inflicted  upon  them  by  way  of 
cbsstisemeot,  was  repudiated  by  the  Indiana  Appellate  court  in 
State  vt.  Haggard.  The  court  said  that  an  error  of  judgment 
would  not  make  a  parent  or  teacher  liable  for  inflicting  punish- 


Sapt.  Aaron  Gove, of  Denver,  Colorado,  one  of  the 
(chool  inpcrinteadeoti  of  tbe  country 


ment  that  waa  too  severe,  when  it  is  administered  in  the  spirit 
of  kindness.  One  who  vents  his  rage  and  malice  on  a  helpless 
child  under  bis  care,  however,  must  answer  for  the  consequences 
by  paying  civil  damages,  as  well  as  by  submitting  to^the 
penalties  of  the  criminal  law. 

In  the  case  above  mentioned  it  was  shown  that  the  defendant, 
a  woman,  caught  a  little  girl  by  the  ears  and  beat  her  head 
against  the  wall  This  was  done  with  such  violence  that  the 
child  fell  unconicious,  and  was  afterwards  a  sufferer  from 
concussion  of  tbe  brain. 

The  court  decided  that  the  teacher  must  pay  $2  OOOdamagee 
to  the  child.  It  took  the  view  that  a  child  is  a  citizen  with 
certain  legal  rights  of  his  own,  in  which  the  state  has  an  in- 
terest because  of  the  future  position  be  may  occnpy  in  society. 
Measures  are  being  taken  to  insure  every  child  eood  care, 
protection  from  abuse,  and  the  privilege  of  education.  His 
future  will  not  be  left  to  be  determined  bj  chance  or  the 
caprice  of  those  who  have  authority  over  him. 

C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  architect  of  the  New  York  board  of  educa- 
tion, hAs  presented  to  the  educational  museum  of  City  college 
a  collection  of  163  photographs  illustrating  the  new  public 
school  structures  lately  erected  in  the  metropolis.  The  collec- 
tion includes  photographs  of  tbe  "architects'  model"  and 
plans  of  the  new  Peter  Looper  high  school.  The  entire  collec- 
tion ie  on  exhibition  this  week. 

H.'H.  Gibson,  who  has  been  with  Charles  Scrihner's  Sons,  in 
the  rare  book  department  for  five  years  >as  taken  a  place  in 
the  editorial  department  of  Rand,  McNally  and  Company,  to 
assist  Messrs.  Newkirk  and  Grover. 
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School  equipment  and  tbc  6ducationat  Trade. 


Under  thla  head  are  siren  practical  BnggeationB  ooDcemin 
matsiulforsohoobandooUeees.    It  la  to  be  nnilentDod  that    ' 
adrertiBements  are  admitted^  School  boards,  anperititendei 
vhich  will  help  tbem  to  keep  up  irith  th&  ndrancea  made 
SosooL  JoDSHAL.  SI  Eut  »th  Street,  New  York  city. 


o  (eaohluB  and  arraiigenieiit  of  lobool  Ubrariea.  and  dMOriptioiu  ot  new 
>facliool  BDpplieaare  inserted  for  pnrpoaea  of  information  onlr,  and  no  paid 
e  will  mid  manr  vahiable  not«s  from  the  edncstional  snppl;  mauat. 


»  iDTlt«d.    Address  letters  to  hrutor  oj  Tk* 


Plttsfield's  Art  ColIecUoD. 

Tba  Pittefield,  Haas.,  schools  are  the  happy  possessors  of 

thirty-flve  as  fine  works  of  art  as  have  ever  been  pat  into 

Massac  has  etts  public  schools.     The  pictures  are  worth  abont 


where.  It  has  many  features  which  no  other  stove  p 
and  will  prove  a  boon  in  the  school-iooin,  as  it  not  onlf  gives 
heat  evenly  but  aim  furnishes  fresh,  warm  air  to  purify  the 
room.  Already  it  is  warming  and  ventilating  many  public 
1350  Mdcom.fc  for  the  mo.lp.rt,(;fpbolop.phsorfmo;.  '=''"'=.•»'' l""'!;;,  }'  oje  union  achool  biildl.g  m  N..  York 
w.U,r  color  p.i.,i.g.,  Ih.  „L,' ..  p'o^iSh.p,  ..o  I     '^^tSf^XlSf^^l'^L'^V.'  "'  '"  ■™"  '""  •'" 


the  most  satisfactory  results.     That  it  is  not  used  mere  ez- 


cured  by  the  recant  Soule  art  exhibit,  in  Pittsfield,  and  the     .      ■    ,    -  j    ■^-      ,  v  m-       ■  u  ■.         ■*  u 

pictures  were  chosen  from  the  stock  of  the  Sonle  Art  Com-     '«"«"«■?  '""n'  educational  buildings  is  becauBeitsmentBhave 
'^  -  "  '^^  ^^      not  become  known  to  boards  of  education  as  will  be  the  caae 

in  coming  months, 


pictures  were  chosen  from  the  stock  of  the  Sonle  Art  Com- 
pany, of  Boston,  by  Superintendent  Bonton  and  Prin.  Charles 
E.  Bennett.    The  pictures  are  as  follows : 


Canter  grammar  school.  Returning  from  Market,  by  Con- 
stant Trojon. 

Center  intermediate  school,  Hofmann's  Christ  and  the  Doc- 
tors. 

Linden  street  school,  Pharaoh's  Bed,  St,  Anthony  at  Padua, 
and  Infant  Jesne,  by  Hnrillo. 

Orchard  street  school.  Sphinx,  front  view,  and  Pyramids  of 
Cbephren  and  Mycerinns,  Taking  a  Pilot,  by  G.  B.  Seeley. 

Training  school.  The  Chariot  Race,  by  Alexander  Wagner. 

William  B.  Rice  school.  Outlying  Reef,  George  H.  McCord  ; 
The  Water  Gate,  Emile  Van  Marcke. 

Fenn  street  school,  Cat  and  Kittens  at  Play,  Jules  Adam  ; 
Landscape  and  Sheep,  by  Harry  Thompson. 

Redfield  school,  Cats  and  Kittens  at  Play,  by  Jnles  Adam  ; 
The  Broken  Pitcher,  Ulysses  Deriding  Polyphemus,  by  Turner ; 
The  Pilot,  Winslow  Homer  ;  The  Divine  Shepherd,  Hurillo. 

S.  L.  Rnssell  school.  Song  of  the  Lark,  by  Jules  Breton. 

BriggB  school,  Hofmann's  Christ  and  the  Doctors,  Hurillo's 
Children  of  the  Shell,  Murillo's  Divine  Shepherd,  Christ  Bless- 
ing Little  Children,  by  Bernard  Plockhorst. 

Staamsville,  Swift  and  Stella,  by  Margaret  Disk  see. 

Pontoosuc,  llurillo'a  Divine  Shep- 
herd. 

Onota  street  school,  Over  Snow 
EHelds,  Waste  and  Pathless,  by  J.  Far- 
quh  arson. 

Peck's  school,  The  Shepherd  and  his 
Friends,  Daniel  Enight. 

Junction  school,  Millet's  Shepherd- 
ess. 

Coltsville  school,  The  Shepherd  and 
his  Friends,  by  Daniel  Knight. 

Tracy,  Tie  Water  Gate,  by  Emile 
Van  Marcke. 

Holmes,  Fog  Warning,  by  Winalow 
Homer. 

Morewood,  Song  of  the  Lark,  Jnles 
Breton. 

Barkarville,  Homeward  Bonnd,  b;^ 
G.  B.  Seeley. 

West  Pittsfield,  Holy  Family,  by 
Michael  Angel o. 

Osceola,  Sheep  in  Picardy,  by  Harry 
Thompson. 

West  Part,  Landscape  and  Sheep,  by 
Harry  Thompson. 

Additional  Pictures,  Pyramids  of 
Cheops,  Chephren  and  Mycerinus  from 
the  East. 

Saved,  by  H.  Sperling. 

The  Cortland  Howe  Ventilating  Stove. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Associated  Academic  Princi- 
pals at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Inspector  Lyttle  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  knew  of  no  stove  which  would  properly  warm  and 
ventilate  an  ordinary  school-room.  Since  that  time  the  Cort- 
land Howe  Ventilating  Company,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y  ,  have 
called  Professor  Lyttle's  attention  to  their  stoves,  and  have 
demoDstiated  that  they  are  practical,  scientific,  and  success- 
ful both  as  heaters  and  ventilators.  These  stoves  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  war  department  for  use  in  forte 
and  hospitals,  and  have  received  gold  medals  and  highest 
awards  wherever  exhibited.  The  stoves  have  been  endorsed 
by  professors  -of  physics  and  engineers  in  Yale,  Coniell,.  and 
other  universities. 

When  thoroly  introduced  to  the  educational  fraternity,  the 
Cortland  Howe  Ventilator  will  be  adopted  by  schools  every- 


The  ventilator  brings  a  steady  stream  of  fresh,  warm  air 
into  the  building  where  it  is  used,  and  at  the  same  time  takes 
ont  a  stream  of  cold  and  foul  air  from  the  floors,  thus  equalis- 
ing the  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  room  where  it  is  used 
and  in  adjoining  rooms,  either  on  the  first  or  second  floors. 
House  plants  tlxive  thmout  the  entire  winter,  where  the  ven- 
tilator ia  used,  showing  the  parity  of  the  atmosphere  which  it 

The  stove  has  a  patent  gas-tight  magazine,  preventing  ali 
escape  of  gas  into  the  room.  It  is  so  easily  controlled  that 
the  drafts  can  be  set  in  the  morning  and  not  touched  again 
for  the  entire  day.  It  is  economical  in  bnming  fnel,  and  tba 
warmth  from  it  is  never  oppressive,  but  always  delightbil. 
In  fact,  from  an  economical  and  sanitary  standpoint,  as  well 
as  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  comfort,  the  Cortland 
Howe  Ventilator  is  an  ideal  heating  and  ventilating  stove. 

Olcott  Outline  Maps. 

Teaching  at  the  present  time  means  mora  than  tba  meraver- 
batim  recital  of  lessons  prepared ;  it  means  inatmctioi,  illus- 
tration, and  doing.    With  Olcott's  System  of  Blackboard  Out- 


line Maps,  constructive  geography  and  history  are  made  pos- 
sible and  easy.  The  blackboard  outline  map  has  come  to  stay. 
The  demand  for  such  maps'  of  the  United  States  and  the 
continents  has  been  so  large  that  J.  M.  Olcott  &.  Company,  of 
Chicago  and  New  York,  have  decided  to  extend  the  system  to 
all  the  states.  This  will  greaMy  increase  the  value  of  the 
maps.  Every  pupil  should  be  thoroly  familiar  with  the  state 
in  which  he  resides.  The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. This  knowledge  he  will  find  useful  every  day  of 
his  after  business  life.  It  would  be  bard  to  imagine  a  better 
way  of  getting  hold  of  the  necessary  fscts  than  by  the  use  of 
these  blackboard  outline  maps.  Their  greatest  recommenda- 
tion to  favor  is  their  simplicity.  They  are  understood  at  a 
glance.  Drawing  the  states  from  them  would  be  a  pleasure, 
not  a  task. 
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A  Modern  Laboratory  Balance. 
Those  interested  in  laboratorf  work  in  the  schools  should 
iDVdstigKte  tbe  mdrits  of  Apfel's  new  iinp roved  triple  beam 
Isborstory  balance.  Ths  Apfel-Hnrdoch  Campanj,  of  L.hicago, 
have  sold  several  hundred  of  these  balances  to  varioas  educa- 
tional iDscitotions  tbmout  che  coontry,  and  they  have  been  re- 
caired  eTer;wbere  with  favor.  The  oalance  has  a  capacity  of 
111  grams,  with  a  sensibility  of  eight  milligrams  vith  its  fall 
load.  Becent  improvements  have  been  added  by  mesne  of 
which  the  weights  can  be  accnrately  placed  in  position  and  tbe 
nsnlt  read  without  any  computations  whatever,  and  with  as 
mncheaseoBone  conld  read  the  resolt  from  a  piece  of  paper.  It 
li  guaranteed  to  be  correct  and  is  becoming  very  popular.  This 
eompoDj  carries  a  complete  assortment  of  laboratory  supplies. 
Comfort  School  Desk  Attachment. 
Frigreesive  schools  everywhere  are  on  the  lookout  for  good 
apporatna.  The  ingenious  invention  indicated  in  the  cut 
herewith  is  called  the  Comfort  School  Desk  Attachment,  or 
Seholar'B  Companion.  It  is  an  entirely  new  device,  having 
just  been  patented,  and  its  cost  is  trifling.  It  is  intended  tc 
obviate  the  neceasity  tor  teachers  keeping  track  of  the  pens 
and  pencil*  of  the  class  and  taking  np  and  distributing  these, 
■s  is  dona  in  bo  many  echools.  The  contrivance  was  the  appli- 
cation of  an  idea  worked  out  by  an  Oakland,  Cat.,  teacher, 
llrs.  Anna  W.  Treacott.  The  case  contains  not  only  pen  and 
pencils,  but  eraser,  penwiper,  and  roler,  each  in  its  appropriate 
compartment.  Tbe 
case  is  designed  to 
be  hung  by  wires 
from  tbe  right  aide 
of  the  desk,  so  that 
its  contents  can  be 
easily  reached  by 
the  pupil.  The  top 
is  covered  by  an 
ordinary  flap,  which 
may  be  left  open  or 
closed  at    conven- 


The  Perfect  Self-Binder  and  Transparent  Paper  is  another 
neeful  help  in  tbe  school.  The  teacher's  desk  should  be  pro- 
vided with  an  ontfit  of  this  repairing  material,  so  that  any 
damage  occurring  to  tbe  inside  of  tbe  boobs  can  be  remedied 
instantly,  thns  preventing  the  further  deet taction  of  the  boolu. 
Manufactured  by  the  Bolden  Patent  Book  cover  Company, 
Springfleld,  Hass. 

Durable  Covers  for  Books. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  experiment  in  binding  their  pupils' 
books  are  invited  to  write  or  to  call  upon  Mr.  John  A.  Borth- 
wick,  67  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  manager  of  the  HoIlistOD 
Hills  of  Norwood,  Ma?s.  He  will  be  pleased  not  only  to  show 
them  numerous  samples  suitable  for  every  kind  and  style  of 
book,  but  he  will  also  present  them  with  samples  sufficient 
to  experiment  with,  to  introduce  the  Hotliston  book  cloths 
more  extensively.  These  cloths  are  largely  used  by  the  lead- 
ing publishing  bouses,  in  the  manufacture  of  school  books,  and 
also  for  rebinding  old  books.  They  are  especially  noted  for 
their  durability  and  fixity  of  colors.  As  it  is  seldom  tha 
something  is  given  for  nothing,  teachers  will  doubtless  aval 
themselves  of  this  invitation. 

Union  Chans. 

Geography  and  history  go  hand  in  hand.  This  is  recognized 
in  a  practical  way  in  Robertson's  Geographic-Bistorical  Series 
of  charts  published  by  the  Union  School  Furnishing  Company. 
The  charts  illustrate  the  history  and  territoriai  growth  of 
America  and  the  United  States  from  1492  to  the  present 
time.  The  maps  are  clear  and  distinct,  the  voyages  and  cam* 
paigns  being  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  confusion. 
Fhe  snggestive  outlines  of  study  are  excellent.  As  Edward 
Gggleston  says,  "The  use  of  this  chart  gives  a  geographical 
bwly  to  an  historical  soul."  The  same  flrm  publishes  several 
other  chartx,  amoDg  them  a  very  serviceable  "Twentieth 
Century  Arithmetic"  series  by  former  President  Peabody,  of 
Illinois  university. 


The  u 


I  of 


the  case  in  the 
Bolioot-room  will  dispUoe  the  pencil  box,  thus  avoiding  tbe 
aoiM  aid  clatter  of  pencils,  and  it  furnishes  a  safe  holder  for 
the  inlar  that  ao  frequently  drops  upon  the  floor.  It  will  teach 
oidtt.Htha  eompartowots  are  arranged  for  certain  articles. 
It  will  teMh  OMUeaa,  aa  a  penwiper  ts  always  ready.  It  will 
pnaom  qoiet  Ib  time  of  study  or  recitation,  thus  giving  to 
tkepopQathafollTBlne  of  their  time.  It  is  for  sale  by  the 
Cmfort  ICaufaeturlng  Company,  Oakland,  Cal. 
School  Souvenirs. 

A  Mciea  ot  dainty  ionvenirs  for  close  of  school,  Christmaa. 
Siitar,  ete.  are  the  "Twentieth  Century  Poet  Souvenirs," 
mada  br  tlw  £dinboro  Publishing  Company,  Edinboro,  Pa.  Tbe 
list  aaWaoaa  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittiar,  Holmes,  Bryant. 
and  Eaf«m  Held.  The  poems  are  well  printed  on  calendared 
pi^flr,  pnttily  bound  in  attractive  colored  covers,  on  which  is 
a  white  KtA  gold  card  with  a  amall  picture  of  the  poet.  On 
tbe  oastw  leaf  is  printed  the  name  of  school  and  teacher  and 
aln  tlia  —aw  of  the  pupils.  The  souvenirs  are  very  reason- 
able in  priee,  and,  if  deaired,  they  can  be  furnished  with  the 
teatAer*!  portrait  alt  slight  additional  cost.  On  this  close-of- 
sehocd  oard  will  be  printed  in  gold  the  words  "  In  memory  of 
onr  huopj  days  twetber  in  the  school-room,  and  with  best 
wialiM,  tUa  little  token  is  presented  with  the  compliments  of 
Mr.  Blank,  teacher."  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  for 
tbe  purpoeea  above  outlined  than  theae  losvenir  cards.  They 
would  be  very  much  prized  in  after  years  by  tbe  pupils  to 
whom  tbey  are  given. 

The  Holden  System. 

One  of  the  costly  items  of  expense  in  running  a  school  is  the 
repleniabiag  of  text-books  from  year  to  year.  This  may  be 
obviated  in  many  cases  by  using  Holden's  system  for  preserv- 
ing booka.  By  the  ose  of  the  Holden  book  covers,  which  are 
plun-fiaiahed  leatherette,  waterproof  and  geim-proof.  and 
strong  and  durable  enough  to  last  a  school  year  of  wear  and 
tear,  sofflcient  protection  is  furnished  the  books  to  prevent 
their  becoming  ragged-edged  and  dilapidated.  Boards  of 
health,  school  boards,  and  superintendents  all  agree  that  tbe 
old-faakioDed  way  of  covering  school  hooks  by  means  of  home 
Bade  coven  of  cloth,  muslin,  or  paper,  most  be  saperseded  by 
modem  methods,  which  aresynonymouB  with  economy,  hygiene,  | 
aad  health.  The  wear  and  handling  of  the  boeks,  with  the 
BBual  soiling,  ia  reeeivad  by  tbe  Bolden  book  cover  instead  of 
tiw  bolric  itself,  thus  oaHlBj;  the  book  to  t>e  transferred  from 
eae  pupil  to  the  other  in  ptMtically  a  new  condition.  A  sav- 
iag  of  at  leaat  fifty  per  cent.  My  be  kad  by  its  use. 
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6ducational  tirade  fields 

The  Century  Company  announce  that  they  will  discontinue 
the  annual  competition  cor  college  graduates  which  they  have 
conducted  for  four  years.  Hiere  has  been  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  the  January  number  of  The  CerUurjf  Magazine 
among  college  students  and  graduates.  This  number  contains 
the  contributions  received  in  the  last  prize  contest. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company  report  that  the  spring  trade  will 
be  large  this  year.  Already  advance  orders  are  pouring  in 
upon  this  popular  firm.  The  company  announce  that  the  first 
volume  in  Appleton*s  World  Series  has  just  been  issued.  It  is 
"  Britain  and  the  Seas,"  by  H.  J.  Mackinder,  M,  A.,  professor 
of  geography  in  Oxford  university. 

The  H.  W.  Johns  Manufacturing  Company,  of  NeF  York, 
and  the  Maaville  Covering  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  have  con- 
solidated their  interests.  Ttie  new  company  is  known  as  the 
H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company.  Offices  will  be  located  in 
New  York,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  Columbus,  New  Orleans,  and  London.  The  new 
company  is  prepared  to  furnish  a  complete  line  of  all  grades 
pf  steam  pipe  and  boiler  coverings,  and  also  asbestos  goods  of 
all  dedcriptions. 

.  Hammikcher,  Schlemmer  &  Company  have  just  issued  a 
handsome  and  elaborate  catalog  of  manual  training  appli- 
ances. '  They  have  a  complete  stock  of  everything  in  this  line. 

Bangs  &  Company  finished  their  sale  of  rare  books  last 
week.  The  copies  of  works  relating  to  New  England  formed 
the  principal  feature  of  the  sale. 

Peckham, .  Little  &  Company,  of  68  Eadt  Bighth  street,  New 
York,  are  manufacturing  the  Rapid  Blackboard  Liner,  a  device 

'which  mak^s  five  lines  in  one ;  stroke. 

,  ••• 

The  Richmond  School  Furniture  Company,  of  Richmond,  Ind., 
has  filed  incorporation  papers  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

Two  flyde  Sanitary  Drinking  Fountains  have  been  purchased 
by  the  Richmond,  Va,,  board  of  education.  If  they  are  satis- 
factory, all  the  school  buildings  there  will  be  equipped  with 
them.         . 

Members  of  school  boards  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  Wilcox 
&  White  Company,  of  Fifth  avenue,  and  ask  to  see  the  An- 
gelus  or  self-playing  piano.  This  is  an  attachment  that  may 
be  fitted  to  any  piano  and  will  play  the  most  beautiful  music 
without  the  operator*s  knowing  a  note.  A  child  can  play  it 
and  the  instrument  should  prove  invaluable  in  those  school- 
rooms where  there  is  no  pupil  who  can  play  the  marches  or 
other  music  needed.  It  would  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  especially. 

Kolesch  &  Company,  of  New  York,  are  having  good  sales  of 
their  genuine  Swiss  drawing  instruments,  which  haV^e  found 
favor  in  every  school  where  they  have  been  used.  While  cost- 
ing slightly  more  than  the  common  kii;id,  they  are  much  more 
satisfactory.      - 

'  Man^  of  the  better  class  of  our  institutions  of  learning  now 
buildiqg  are  being  equipped  with  Berger's  Metal  Ceilings, 
which  iare  symmetrical  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  command 
general  admiration.  They  can  be  used  in  all  classes  of  build- 
ings»  are  easy  to  apply,  and  are  highly  ornamental.  A  good 
feature  is  that  they  do  not  shrink,  cracky  get  watersoaked,  or 
faD'off.  They  are  safe  and  sanitary  and  wben  their  durability 
is  taken  into  consideration,  they  are  as  economical  as  any 
other  {form  of  ceiling.  The  Berger  Company  can  match  any 
i^tyle  pt  architecture.  They  are  located  at  210  East  23d  St., 
New  York. 

^  Dra:wing  1b  being  more  and  more  widely  taught  in  our 
r^hopls,  and  Higgins'  American  Drawing  jpks  are  consequently 
navung  large  sales.  SJcetches  made  with  these  inks  have  an 
excellence  peculiarly ^'^Iheir  own.  The  best  results,  both  me- 
chanical and  artistic  can  be  obtained  by  using  the  inks  of 
Charles  M^  Higgins  &  Company,  New  York. 

Popularizing  art  thru  cheap  reproductions  of  famous  bnild- 
ings,  sculptures,  and  paintings,  goes  on  apace,  improvements 
in  photography  and  half-tone  permitting  results  never  before  at- 
tained. In  this  lin  e  the  Cosmos  pictures  take  first  rank.  Among 
the^r  most  recent  pictures  is  a  new  series  entitled  "  Around 
England  with  Mr.  Pickwick,"  containing  some  pictures  never 
before  published.  '  They  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  school 
in  jbhe  land.  The  selection  of  subjects  is  not  made  by  a  com- 
mijbtee,  but  all  are  decided  upon  by  a  little  group  of  artists, 
litbratteurs,  and  university  professors,  who  have  placed  their 
services  a  ad  collections  at  the  disposal  of  the  Cosmos  Pictures 
Company  of  New  York,  in  the  hope  that  the  scheme  would  be 
carried  out  on  a  high  plane. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Company's  series  of  readers  entitled, 
**  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,"  are  in  many  places  displac- 
ing readers  of  long  standing.  In  August  they  were  adopted 
by  six  of  our  large  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
since  then  their  sales  have  steadily  increased.  The  Arnold 
Primer,  by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  is  a  new  publication  of  this 
firm  that  is  also  having  « large  sale. 

Th9  Journal  oj  School  Geography  has  been  consolidated  with 
the  BuUetin  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Geography.  The  new 
periodical  will  be  known  as  the  Journal  qf  Geography.  The 
editors  are  Prof.  Richard  E.  Dodge,  of  Columbia ;  Professor 
Lehnerts,  of  the  Minnesota  State  normal  school,  at  Winona, 
Minn.,  and  Dr.  J.  Paul  Groode,  instructor  in  geography  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  such  an  able  staff  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  publication  is  assured. 

An  important  amendment  to  the  copyright  law  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  senate  by  Senator  Orville  H.  Piatt,  of  Connec- 
ticut. The  amendment  was  suggested  by  the  Copyright 
League,  and  grants  copyright  for  twelve  months  to  books 
written  in  a  foreign  language  and  printed  abroad,  such  auth- 
ors to  use  this  time  in  making  arrangements  to  perfect  their 
rights  under  existing  law. 

Efforts  are  being  m)ide  by  prominent  teachers  to  have  a 
special  edition  of  the  Warner  Library  itoued,  to  be  sold  at  about 
half  the  price  of  the  edition  now  on  the  market.  This  library, 
on  which  Charles  Dudley  Warner  put  some  of  his  best  work 
when  his  literary  powers  were  at  their  high-water  mark,  has 
become  very  popular,  and  the  International  Society  is  selling 
it  in  large  numbers.  It  is  probable  that  a  cheaper  edition  will 
be  brought  out  in  the  future.  J.  A.  Hill,  vice-president  of  the 
society,  announces  that  a  new  set  of  th6  '*  World's  Great  Ora- 
tions,", with  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew  as  editor-in-chief 
will  be  issued  in  early  spring.  It  will  be  in  fifteen  volumes 
and  will  be  sold  by  subscription  only.  A  large  sale  is  ex"- 
pected. 

J.  M.  Olcott  &  Co ,  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  have  made 
and  sold  to  schools  more  than  15,000  gallons  of  ink.  Theirs 
is  one  of  the  best  school  inks  on  the  market  and  it  is  sold  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Andrews  School  Furnishing  Company  are  located  in  their 
new  quarters  at  9  West  18th  street.  They  now  have  better 
facilities  than  ever  for  supplying  school  needs.  Their  offices, 
show-rooms,  and  ware-rooms  have  been  combined  under  one 
roof,  and  they  are  prepared  to  fill,  the  day  they  are  received, 
orders  for  anything  in  the  way  of  school  supplies.  They  have 
new  maps,  new  globes,  new  charts,  every  modem  style  of 
inkwell,  as  well  as  all  the  standard  '*  Andrews  "  goods. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Company  have  just  got  out  three  special 
brands  of  automobile  graphites.  Teachers  who  ride  horseless 
carriages  after  school  hours  will  find  these  graphites  the  be^t 
in  the  market  to  make  everything  run  smoothly. 

Queen  &  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  who  have  a  New  York 
office  at  59  Fifth  avenue,  are  supplying  schools  and  educational 
institutions,  with  drawing  instruments,  microscopes,  etc. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Perry  Pictures  Company,  at  76 
Fifth  avenue,  is  crowded  every  day  with  teachers  and  pupils 
looking  over  the  varied  stock  of  reproductions  of  famous  pic- 
tures, for  which  this  company  has  an  Unviable  reputation. 
Several  new  series  have  just  been  issued. 

Souvenir  postals,  giving  views  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  andocher  American  cities,  as  well  as  European  scenes, 
are  becoming  popular  among  school  children,  and  it  is  now  the 
custom  for  pupils  in  each  city  to  exchange  postals  with 
their  school  friends  in  other  places.  Nearly  all  book  and 
stationery  stores  sell  the  postals.  Brentano's,  New  York, 
show  a  fine  assortment. 

Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company  report  that  the  third  edi- 
tion of  ''  Mistress  Barbara,*'  a  novel  by  Halliwell  Sutcliffe,  is 
on  the  press.  Mr.  Sutcliffe  is  the  youngest  of  the  successful 
British  writers,  and  is  a  graduate  of  King^s  college,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Dodge*s  ''  Reader  and  Physical  Geography  "  has  proved  so 
well  fitted  for  the  requirements  of  6  B  grade  of  the  schools  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  that  its  success  seems  to  be  already 
assured.  Longmans,  Green  &  Company  are  having  constant 
calls  for  this  work  from  school  boards  thruout  the  country 
who  have  heard  of  its  adoption  in  the  metropolis.  Longmans* 
School  Grammar  has  been  adopted  by  the  board  of  educat^'on 
in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  There  has  been  a  large  demand  for  Long- 
mans' Chatty  Readers,  Supplementary  Readers,  and  Elementary 
Science. 
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A  novelty  in  crayona  is  offered  by  the  Olcott  School  Snpply 
Company,  63  Fifth  aveDiEe.  It  is  called  the  Hew  Century  and 
ii  dostleBS,  an  improvemeDt  over  the  ordinary  crayon  so  un- 
pleasant for  both  teacher  and  scholar  owing  to  the  fine  dnst 
which  arises  whenever  the  blackboard  is  erased.  With  the 
New  Century  crayon,  Olcott's  wool  erasers  and  blackboard 
tiqaid  Blating,  many  asnoyances  can  be  obviated.  New  sop- 
pliea  handled  by  this  flm  are  Regents'  Examioatlon  Papers 
tad  Johnson's  Commercial  Library  Chart  of  the  World.  The 
latter,  especially,  baa  a  number  of  novel  features. 

SI.  Nieholat  has  issned  a  praspectos  which  promises  a  feast 
of  good  things  for  1902.  Perhaps  no  special  feature,  since 
the  first  number  was  published,  in  ISTiJ,  has  met  with  the  suc- 
cess and  widespread  interest  that  has  greeted  the  St.  Nicholas 
League.  This  organiiation  b  certain  to  bring  the  readers  of 
the  magazine  into  closer  personal  sympathy,  especially  those 
who  are  interested  in  literary  and  art  development,  in  the  in- 
gsnuitiesof  pozzle-making,  or  in  the  protection  of  the  oppressed. 
Fmes   are    offered  for  the  best  drawings,  verses,    stories. 


Peckham,  Little  i.  Company,  of  63  East  Eighth  street, 
have  just  issued  and  copyrighted  the  semi -vertical,  medium 
slant  Gem  Spelling  Blank.  No.  5  is  double  ruled  and  No.  6  ia 
single  ruled.  Ud  each  page  are  elegant  script  forms,  both 
capitals  and  small  letters.  Peckham,  Little  &  Company 
have  both  the  vertical  and  slant  forma  in  their  Gem  series,  and 
they  have  large  calls  for  both,  as  well  as  for  the  general 
school  supplies  which  they  carry. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  have  decided  to  make  per- 
manent their  recent  exhibition  of  books,  cover  designs,  illus- 
trations, and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  artistic  paraphernalia  connected 
with  their  publicationa,  and  in  future  the  shop  at  the  comer  of 
Twenty-sixth  street  and  Fifth  avenue  will  be  devoted  to  dia- 
playing  the  wares  of  this  6nn.  Hr.  Charles  P.  Everett  will 
have  charge. 

The  Keystone  Salr  Insulator  baa  been  supplied  to  the  Crafr 
too  'public  school,  CraTton,  Pa.  This  will  be  placed  between 
the  floors  to  daaden  the  sound  of  tramping  feet  above  and  the 
other  noises  of  the  school-room.  It  makes  every  class-room 
as  quiet  as  tho  each  were  in  a  separate  building.  Other  edu- 
cational instltotions  are  taking  up  the  Keystone  Insniator  and 
are  finding  it  veryusefnl.  The  H.  W.  Johns-HanviJIe  Com- 
pany also  Bupplieti  the  aabestos  fire-felt  covering  to  be  applied 
on  the  piEhSB  of  the  heating  system  of  the  Third  Ward  public 
school,  Allegheny,  Pa.  Uthef  goods  of  a  like  nature  manufac- 
tured by  this  firm  are  having  a  large  sale  for  school  use. 

The  Uagee  Furnace  Company  are  putting  in  various  New 
fork  and  New  Elngland  schools  a  system  of  heating  that  pre- 
sents many  novel, and  attractive  features.  The  hot  air  is 
carried,  from  the  furnaces  thru- stacks  into  the  school-room, 
while  the  vitiated  ^ir  is  drawn  out  near  the  floor  of  each  room 
by  heating  tbe  stack  just  above  the  opening  to  create  a  draft. 
Thus  the  impure  air  will  be  taken  out  to  let  the  pore  warm  air 
enter  the  room.  The  Hagee  Company  guarantees  that  a  tem- 
perature of  seventy  degrees  can  be  maintained  and  that  the 
heat  will  not  vary  more  than  one  degi^ee  in  any  room  even  in 
the  coldest  weather.  It  ia  arranged  that  by  mantpalating  a 
system  of  pulleya  in  her  room  each. teacher  can  keep  the  tem- 
perature as  she  desires  it.  The  stacks  are  provided  with 
rotating  fans  which  ksep  np  a  constant  circulation  of  air.  In 
the  evening,  or  when  the  pupils  have  gone  home,  the  nppec 
opening  in  the  stacks  may  he  closed  and  the  air  from  the 
banked  furnaces,  circnlating  and  recircnlatiog  thru  the  stack, 
will  give  a  temperature  of  fifty  degrees  when  the  janitor 
arrives  in  the  morning,  and  long  before  tbe  opening  e 
ooms  can  be  made  as  warm  as  desired. 


puazles,  and  for  photographs  of  wild  animals  and  birds  in  their 
native  homes,  thereby  encouraging  tbe  pursuit  of  these  inof- 
fenaive  beings  with  the  camera  instead  of  firearms.  As  there 
are  no  duea,  the  League  has  grown  rapidly.  Many  of  the 
drawings  and  stories  show  a  high  degree  of  ability.  Romaine 
Hoit,  aged  sixteen,  won  a  gold  badge  for  her  unique  "  Heading 
for  June,"  a  pen  sketch.  The  picture  shows  that  the  young 
artist  is  a  student  of  nature,  and  especially  of  bug  land.  The 
above  picture  entitled  "  A  Cold  Day,"  by  Pauline  Croll,  aged 
Iftean,  IB  also  very  good.  Many  an  older  and  more  experienced 
artist  has  drawn  a  worse  pictnre.  The  attention  to  detail  is 
specially  noticeable. 

T.  Sbaw  Hall,  who  has  alt  kinds  of  paper  to  aell  at  150 
Naasan  street.  New  York,  is  out  with  a  joke  book,  which  he 
announces  to  be  "his  first  infliction."  His  jokes  are  like  the 
little  girl  who  had  a  little  curl ;  but  the  good  ones  outnumber 
the  bad  ;  and,  besides,  the  book  is  a  pretty  bit  of  printing  and 
decidedly  worth  looking  into. 

Ur.  William  Beverley  Harisoo  has  put  on  the  market  an  ad- 
justable book  wrapper  for  msiling  purposes.  It  haa  the  ad- 
vantage of  holding  itself  in  place,  on  books  of  different  sises, 
without  string  or  other  fastening.  It  ia  so  arranged  aa  to  en- 
able tbe  postoffice  people  to  examine  tbe  entire  contents  of  a 
book  parcel  without  danger  of  injuring  the  book.i 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company  have  just  issueci  a  workingman's 
EngliBh-Latin  laaguage  book  and  reader.  This  will  give 
Italians,  who  are  coming  to  our  country  in  large  numbers  a 
direct  and  simple  means  of  learning  snch  English  as  they  need 
in  daily  life.  The  hook  contains  a  series  of  illustrations  show- 
ing the  tools  of  the  varions  trades  with  their  Italian  and  their 
E^lish  namea. 

Doableday  Page  &  Company,  recently  presented  a  hook  to 
«ach  one  of  the  flfty-fbur  messenger  boys  regularly  employed 
in  tbeir  service. 
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Removals. 


The  Bchool  Bupplf  department  of  the  board  of  edncatioo  will 
OQ  Febrnary  1  remo?e  to  tbe  Bizth  floor  of  the  board  of  edo- 
cattoD  bailding,  at  Fifty-ninth  street  and  Park  aveane. 

The  University  Pabliahing  Company  has  moved  from  the  old 
qnarters  on  Tenth  street  to  a  fine  loft  at  27  and  29  West 
Twenty-third  street.  This  is  nearer  the  center  of  the  publieh- 
ing  trade.  In  tbe  same  building  with  the  firm  are  Henry  Holt 
&  Company  and  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  The  University  Pub- 
lishing Company  now  has  eaperiur  office  facilities  and  is  better 
prepared  to  cater  to  tbe  public  needs  than  ever  before. 


William  B.  Harison  has  moved  from  East  Twentieth  street 
to  a  location  next  door  to  the  board  of  education  building. 

The  Butler-Sheldon  Company  have  moved  from  East  Twelfth 
street  to  78  Fifth  avenoe.  Their  new  quarters  are  commodious 
and  inviting. 

The  Dixon  Crncible  Company,  of  Jersey  City,  recently  pur- 
chased ten  houses  adjourning  their  works.  These  wilt  be  torn 
down  to  extend  their  peocil  factory,  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  handle  their  rapidly  increaaing  school  business. 

New  Offices  for  the  Ginns. 

Important  changes  En  the  offices  of  Ginn  &  Company  have 
been  made  recently.  The  Boston  offices  have  been  moved  from 
the  old  brick  row  at  7-lS  Tremont  place,  overlooking  the  his- 
toric Granary  burying  ground,  to  better  quarters  at  29  Bea- 
con street,  two  doors 
west  of  the  state  honse.  ,™_^__ 

It  was  on  this  site  that        "^S^L^^f/tSSMf^^'fl  €i 
the  home  of  John  Han-     V^Lfea^S'Twmaja  ^ 
cock,  the  BevolotionarT 
leader,  stood  natillSeS- 

Another  change  nude 
U  in  the  London  office, 
which  is  now  in  an  ex- 
cellent building  at  No. 
9  St.  Uartin's,Uice8ter 
■qaare,  London,  W,  C.  "'/»-t»oi 
It  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Fred  J.  Matheson. 

The  publishing  house  of  Ginn  &  Company  was  started  by 
Edwin  Ginn  in  18b7.  A  few  years  after  this  F.  B.  Ginn 
joined  his  brother  and  the  firm  was  known  for  a  short  time  as 
Ginn  Brothers,  Publishers. 

In  Angnst,1876,  the  old  offices,  recently  vacated  at  7-13 
Tronont  place,  were  ofened.  In  addition  to  Edwin  and  Fred 
B.  Ginn  the  following  became  members  of  the  firm :  G.  A. 
Plimpton,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Lewis  ParUrarat,  Boston,  Mass.; 
F.  M.  Ambrose.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  0.  P.  Conant,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  T.  W.  Gilson.  Chicago,  HI.;  B.  E.  Hilton,  Chicago,  111.; 
R.  S.  Thomas,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  A.  H.  Kenerson,  Beaton,  Hess. 

In  addition  to  these  firm  members  there  ore  also  active 
agents  in  every  state  and  territory  of  the  United  States.    Tbe 


leading  offices  ate  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Co- 
lumbus, and  London.  Tbe  present  Athenmnm  Press  was  erected 
in  Cambridge  in  1895. 
Among  the  standard  tezt-booka  published  by  Ginn  it  Com- 

SiXLj  are  these  :  The  series  of  Latin  books  by  Allen  & 
reenough,  the  Harvard  Shakespeare,  by  Henry  N.  Hudson, 
'  tile  Myers'  Histories  series,  the  Montgomery's  Histories  series, 
tbe  famous  Wetttwortb  series  of  mathematics,  the  Athenaeum 
Press  series  of  English  classics,  the  International  Modern  Lan- 
gnage  series,  tbe  College  series  of  Greek  authors,  the  Greek 
grammar,  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Goodwin,  the  Greek  lessons,  by  Pro- 
fessor White,  the  Cyr  Readers,  Davis'  Physical  Geography, 
Bergen's  botanies,  Frye's  geographies,  and  Collar  and  Daniell's 
Latin  books. 


Personal  Items. 

p.  V.  Huyssooo  has  disposed  of  hia  interest  in  theScberme^- 
born  Ageocy  and  has  become  one  of  the  managers  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Fisk  Teachers'  Agency,  with  which  he  waa 
formerly  connected. 

Ur.  Truman  H.  Kimpton,  who  has  severed  hia  cooneodon 
with  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  to  take  an  important  position 
with  tbe  Uocmillan  Company,  is  well  known  in  the  educational 
field  both  as  a  teacher  and  in  the  text-book  bosineas.  Hto 
services  for  tbe  Macmillans  will,  for  the  present  and  immedi- 
ate f  utare,  be  in  the  etate  campaign  of  Virginia,  but  a  mor* 
important  work  is  being  laid  out  for  him  In  another  locality. 

Mr.  Eimptoo  is  a  native  of  Canada,  bat  he  came  to  the 
United  Statee  early  in  life.  He  was  educated  in  Wesleyon 
university,  at  Hiddletown,  Conn.  From  1873  to  188^  he  was 
a  professor  in  tbe  English  department  of  Boston  nniversity, 
but  on  account  of  failing  health  be  resigned  that  poiltlen  t» 
go  into  the  school  book  business.  In  this  vocation  he  has  met 
with  success  and  advancement.  For  three  years  he  repre- 
sented the  Henry  Bill  Publishing  Company  in  Western  New 
York,  with  headquarters  in  Rochester.  Then  be  went  with 
Leach,  Shewell  &.  Sanborn,  inlrodscing  the  Wells  algebras. 
When  these  books  were  transferred  to  D.  C.  Beatfa  &  Com- 
pany Hr.  Kimpton  joined  forces  with  that  concern  an<i  re- 
mained in  that  connection  till  the  first  of  tbe  present  yeoTr 
when  he  was  engaged  by  the  Macmillans  for  special  work 
planned  by  this  house. 

Mr.  Kimpton  makes  his  home  in  Boston,  and  will  continue 
to  maintain  it  there. 

W.  J.  Schmits,  formerly  superiatendest  of  scboole  at  Albert 
Lea,  Mian.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Uacmillan  Com- 
pany and  will  work  from  the  Chicago  office.  Mr.  Scbmita  ia 
very  popular  in  tbe  middle  West,  and  is  the  most  succesefnl 
superintendent  of  schools  Albert  Lea  has  ever  hsd.  The  board 
of  ednoation  at  that  place  has  been  oslng  strong  preeanre  to 
have  him  reconsider  his  decision  and  withdraw  bis  resignation. 
Mr,  Sohmits,  however,  realises  the  opportunities  offered  by  as- 
sociation with  the  Macmillan  Company,  and  he  therefore  in- 
sists upon  leaving  Albert  Lea. 

Od  lovestlne  One's  Savjnits. 

"American  Syndicate  Corporation  "  is  the  name  under  which 
a  Chicago  concern  is  trying  to  sell  its  stock  to  teachers  and 
others  by  holding  out  inducements  and  promises  that  to  tbe 
eye  of  a  person  untrained  in  business  affaire  may  appear  very 
enticing.  To  begin  with,  the  circulars  imply  that  the  "cor^ 
poratlon  "  represents  a  combination  of  a  number  of  the  impor- 
tant school  apparatus  dealers  of  the  country.  Investigation 
reveals  tbe  fact  that  not  one  of  the  best  known  firms  has  any 
connection  with  it.  The  circular  suggests  that  the  profits  of 
the  stockholders  will  be  "enormoue."  Anyone  acquainted 
with  the  school  supply  field  knows  that  such  a  statement  is 
absurd  and  calculated  to  mislead  the  reader.  Furthermore 
the  corporation  publishes  a  list  of  "  Educators  of  national 
reputation,"  who,  they  say,  have  consented  to  act  as  a  "  board 
of  advisors."  -  Out  of  the  twenty  names  more  than  half  have 
been  withdrawn  at  tbe  time  'The  School  Joubnal  goes  to 
press.  As  nearly  as  we  can  find  ont  the  nee  of  molt  of  the- 
names  on  the  circulars  is  wholly  nnauthorised.  The  consent 
of  tbe  edncational  men  to  act  as  advisors  was  obtained  on  va- 
rious repreaentatioDB.  One  of  the  men  writes :  "  I  know  little 
of  the  cirporstion.  They  offered  me  quite  a  good  salary  on 
easy  conditions  and  1  accepted." 

Teachers  are  cautioned  against  investing  their  hard-earned 
savings  in  an;  get-rich  schemes.  There  are  so  many  sound 
insurance  companies  oiTenog  attractive  endowment  policies 
which  mature  after  a  period  of  years,  and  a  number  of  firms 
of  established  solidity  which  offer  opportunities  for  safe  in* 
vestments,  that  there  is  no  need  of  walking  into  traps  baited 
to  tempt  the  unwary.  A  good  teacher  rarely  posseeses  judg- 
ment shrewd  enough  to  compete  with  people  skilled  in  sharp 
financial  transactions. 

In  this  connection  The  School  Journal  reminds  its  readers 
of  the  care  exercised  by  its  publishers  to  keep  out  of  the  ad- 
vertising pages  all  announcements  of  irresponsible  firms. 
Whenever  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  financiaT 
propositions  from  would-be  advertisers  the  publishers  invari- 
ably refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  tbem.  Thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  advertising  contracts  are  thus  rejected  each 
year.  The  standing  of  every  investment  company  applying 
for  advertising  space  is  inveptigated  at  a  considerable  coat 
The  constant  effort  is  to  keep  this  periodical  on  a  plane  worthy 
of  the  high  regard  of  professional  educators,  and  tbie  extend* 
to  the  advertising  paeea. 
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f^ottQ  of  ffew  Booh9> 

The  Stars,  a  Stndy  of  the  (Jniverse,  by  Prof.  Simon  New- 
€omb.  Edited  by  Prof.  J.  McKeen  Gattell,  Columbia  university, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Frank  Evers  Beddard,  F.  K.  S.,  m 
Great  Britain.  Professor  Newcomb's  book  is  one  of  the 
Science  series,  each  volnme  of  the  series  treating  of  some  de- 
partment of  science  with  reference  to  the  most  recent  advan- 
ces, and  contributed  by  an  author  of  acknowledged  authority. 
The  series  represents  the  more  important  aspects  of  contemp- 
orary science,  and  in  order  to  be  up-to-date  in  such  matters,  it 
is  necessary  to  sontinualiy  revise  the  statement  of  its  results, 
and  to  put  them  in  an  intelligible  and  attractive  form. 

With  regard  to  the  latest  advances  in  stellar  astronomy. 
Professor  Newcomb  has  succeeded  in  giving  in  simple  lan- 
guage the  wonderful  advances  of  our  generation  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fixed  stars.  It  was  no  easy  task,  for  as  the  author 
assures  us  in  the  preface  :  *'  The  problem  was,  now  to  study 
whole  chapters  of  observations  and  researches  on  some  minute 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  condense  their  gist  into  a  few 
sentences  ;  now  to  search  volumes  of  periodicals,  perhaps  in 
vain,  to  find  who  was  first  in  some  field,  or  what  result  some 
investigator  had  reached  ;  now  to  do  justice  to  the  respective 
works  of  students  of  the  same  subject ;  now  to  recast  or  re- 
write passages  in  the  light  of  some  newly  published  research/' 
Added  to  this,  in  order  to  make  the  book  intelligible  to  the  lay 
reader,  it  was  impossible  to  enter  far  into  technical  details  in 
a  work  designed  mainly  for  the  general  use. 

Not  only  is  the  book  intelligible  to  those  who  possess  but  a 
limited  knowledge  of  this  vast  subject,  but  the  author  has 
placed  within  the  reach  of  his  readers  a  wealth  of  material  by 
the  presentation  of  the  latest  researches  made  by  specialists  m 
certain  departments  of  astronomical  iscience.  Professor  Gamp- 
bell  has  supplied  nearly  all  the  material  relating  to  spectro- 
scopic binary  systems,  placing  at  the  author's  disposal  photo- 
graphs taken  at  the  Lick  observatory.  Professor  Kaptejn 
has  supplied  a  large  mass  of  material,  relating  to  his  researches 
in  stellar  statistics.  Professor  Pickering  has  permitted  the 
free  use  of  the  treasures  contained  in  the  circulars  and  other 
publications  of  the  Harvard  observatory,  and  ^ir  William 
Hui^gins  has  communicated  the  results  of  his  latest  studies  in 
the  life  history  of  the  stars. 

Sirs  A.  A.  Common  and  Isaac  Roberts  have  each  supplied  a 
specimen  of  their  photographs  of  nebuUe,and  Father  Sidgrea  ves, 
8.J.,  of  his  photograph  of  spectra  taken  at  the  Stonyhurst 
•college  observatory.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  enriched 
with  twd  of  the  marvelous  photographs  taken  by  Professor 
Barnard  of  theYerkes  observatory,  showing  regions  in  the 
Milky  Way. 

The  first  few  pages  of  the  book  give  a  brief  review  of  the 
recent  progress  in  astromony,  including  an  account  of  the 
study  of  the  heavens  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  the  reve- 
.lations  made  by  means  of  the  photographic  and  spectroscopic 
work  at  the  Lick  and  Harvard  observatories.  Later  on, 
reference  is  made  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stars,  the  constel- 
lations and  methods  of  naming  the  stars,  and  how  the  stars  are 
cataloged  and  numbered. 

In  l^e  fifth  chapter,  the  principles  on  which  spectrum 
analysis  rest,  have  ft>een  stated  so  concisely  by  the  author,  that 
his  explanation  greatly  simplifies  this  difficult  subject  for 
those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  subject.  A  plan  is 
:given  of  the  visible  spectrum,  showing  the  wave-lengths,  the 
arrangement  of  colors,  and  a  few  of  the  stronger  lines  with 
the  substances  to  which  they  are  due,  and  facing  page  69,  are 
examples  of  the  four  types  of  stellar  spectra.  Chapters  rela- 
tive to  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars,  variable  stars,  and 
accounts  of  new  stars,  including  the  new  star  lately  observed 
in  the  constellation  Perseus,  are  specially  interesting.  Other 
chapters  referring  to  stellar  parallax,  systems  of  stars,  nebuls, 
•constitution  of  the  stars,  stellar  evolution,  the  structure  of  the 
heavens,  distribution  of  the  stars  in  space,  stellar  clusters,  the 
Milky  Way,  and  statistical  studies  of  the  proper  motions  of  the 
stars,  give  a  general  idea  of  the  ground  covered  within  the 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pages  contained  in  the  book. 

In  the  appendix  are  found  lists  of  the  individual  names  of 
i)ertain  stars,  their  parallax  and  proper  motions;  and  of  spectro- 
scopic binary  systems,  with  the  name  of  star,  its  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination  for  1900,  its  magnitude,  period,  orbital 
velocity,  and  discoverer. 

The  book  is  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  and  the  illustrations 
are  excellent,  adding  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  book.  This 
work  will  be  gladly  welcomed  not  only  by  the  student  of 
attronomy,  but  by  those  who  wish  to  make  themselves 
aoqnaintcld  with  the  very  latest  researches  in  astronomical 


science,  without  having  the  store-house  of  stellar  treasures 
from  which  Professor  Newcomb  has  been  able  to  bring  to 
light,  for  our  benefit,  its  richest  gems.  The  ease  witn  which 
one  18  enabled  to  read  page  after  page  of  this  book,  so  greatly 
has  the  subject-matter  been  simplified,  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  written  by  a  master  of  the  subject,  one  who 
knows  exactly  what  to  bay,  and  what  is  more  important  still ^ 
how  to  say  it  well.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Mary  Proctor. 

Richard's  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  by  Eugene 
L.  Richards,  M.  A.,  Proftssor^of  Mathematics  in  1  ale  university. 
This  compact  little  volume  contains  within  173  pages,  a  com- 
plete treatment  of  the  elements  of  navigation,  and  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  the  practice  of  navigation.  The  work  is  a 
result  of  the  outcome  of  the  author's  own  teaching,  and  the 
student  who  makes  a  thoro  mastery  of  the  book  is  bound  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  subject,  jn  lact,  it 
may  be  considered  a  stepping  stone  to  the  more  advanced  work^ 
on  the  same  subject,  but  treated  in  greater  detail,  by  Martin 
and  Bo wditch,  whose  books  on ''  Navigation  "  and  *'  Navigator  " 
are  widely  known. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  diagrams,  helping 
greatly  to  simplify  the  text,  as,  for  instance,  on  page  10, 
showing  how  the  difference  of  latitude  of  two  places  is  meas- 
ured, and  on  page  11,  showing  how  it  is  evident  "that  the 
position  of  any  point  or  place  on  the  earth's  surface  is  deter- 
mined if  the  latitude  and  longtitude  of  the  point  or  place  are 
known." 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  navigation  by  Dead 
reckoning  ;  and  the  remaining  portion  is  given  to  the  subject 
of  nautical  astronomy,  and  teaches  how  to  determine  the  exact 
position  of  a  ship  in  terms  of  latitude  and  longtitude  by  means 
of  the  observation  of  heavenly  bodies.  The  chapter  on  time, 
contains  an  account  of  sidereal  time,  and  mean  and  apparent 
solar  time,  and  shows  the  student  how  to  convert  sidereal  time 
into  mean  solar  time,  and  mean  solar  time  into  sidei^eal  time. 
The  final  part  of  the  chapter  refers  to  civil  time  and  astrono- 
mical time,  and  how  to  convert  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  author  remarks,  on  page  84:  *'In  every  problem  of 
nautical  astronomy  it  is  necessary  to  find  either  the  apparent 
or  mean  time,  at  Greenwich,  of  t&e  instant  of  taking  an  obser- 
vation ;  since  the  calculated  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
made  for  definite  times  at  the  meridian  of  Greenwich."  These 
positions,  with  the  definite  times  corresponding,  are  published 
in  the  "Nautical  Almanac"  The  latter  is  referred  to  in  the 
next  chapter,  and  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  put  are  given, 
such  as  determining  the  equation  of  time  for  a  given  date,  the 
longtitude  of  the  place  being  given  ;  how  to  obtain  the  cor- 
responding sidereal  time  when  given  the  apparent  solar  time 
and  longitude  of  a  place,  etc. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  contains  definitions  of  terms 
used  in  nautical  astronomy,  such  as  altitude,  azimuth,  celestial 
meridian,  angle  of  elevation,  etc.,  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
chapter  of  examples,  or  problems  for  determining  the  true 
course  of  a  ship.  A  part  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1898  is 
included  for  reference  in  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

This  work  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  beginners  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  advsnced 
technical  institutions  and  colleges.  The  essentials  cf  the 
subject  are  placed  before  the  student  in  a  simple  and  lucid 
form,  specially  emphasizing  facts  which  are  of  the  most  im- 
portance. (Cloth,  12mo,  173  pages.  Price,  75  cents.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.) 

Mary  Proctor. 

The  Cost  of  Food :  A  Study  in  Dietaries,  by  Ellen  H.  Rich- 
ards, instructor  in  sanitary  chemistry,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  This  little  hand-book  is  exactly  what  it  claims 
to  be,  a  study  ;  for  the  author  shows  in  many  places  that  as 
yet  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  different  foods  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  enable  us  to  draw  conclusions.  The  first  chapter 
considers  the  general  principles  whose  application  must  de- 
termine what  food  should  be  used,  and  the  quantity,  together 
with  the  cost  of  each  article  whose  use  is  recommended. 
The  next  eight  chapters  show  how  these  should  be  applied 
to  determine  the  food  in  the  various  periods  from  infancy  to 
old  age.  The  modifications  which  special  employments  require, 
either  because  of  excess  of  activity  or  of  a  sedentary  habit, 
are  carefully  introduced.  Then  several  chapters  show  how  a  • 
satisfactorily  nutritious  diet  cah  be  secured  at  a  minimum  of 
cost.  Due  regard  must  be  had  to  the  method  of  cooking,  since 
nutritions  substances  can  be  greatly  diminished  in  value  by 
unwise  treatment,  while  judiqious  cooking  will  often  render 
foods  palatable  that  are  naturally  insipid.  (John  Wiley  4b 
Sons,  New  York.)  L.  P.  u. 
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Graded  Arithmelia—Bookl,  Grade  II,  by  Tm.  E.  Chancellor 
i^.  A.  Tbi^  is  a  thoaghfnl,  well- considered  book,  aa  might  be 
expected  .from  the  writer  of  the  aeriee  of  hiatorical  studies 
DOW  appearing  in  Educational  Fowidalvmi.  It  ia  a  book  to 
p.Iace  in  the  ohildreo's  hande,  not  to  taketbe  place  of  tbe  teacher 
or  clasB  work,  or  oral.work,  bat  to  inppleinent  and  add  to  the 
work  ae  given  inother  wayf.  TheantboreajBintheprsface: 
"Oral  iostnictioD  may  be  continoed  too  long  as  tbe  aole  medium 
for  imparting  knowledge.  This  book  is  ratber  for  reading 
and  stud;  than  for  tbe  setting  of  man;  exercises  in  writing 
flgnree.  It  is  meant  to  call  mostfor  the  quiet,  studioas  effort 
of  tbe  child  to  think  thru  the  namber  ]:roceeEeR  for  himself  in 
the  light  of  the  instruction  of  the  teacher  and  of  these  pages." 
The  book  stands  in  tbe  same  relation  to  the  teachirg  ot  arith- 
metic that  auppletnentar;  readers  do  to  tbe  teaching  of  read- 
ing. Skilfnil;  nsed  it  will  prove  a  valuable  aid.  [Globe 
School  Book  Co.,  New  York,  pubtiabers).  H.  R.  Beed. 

New  Praclieal  Ariihmetie,  by  Eugene  L.  Dubbs.  Mr.  Dubbe 
has  gotten  together  just  what  the  title  says,  a  practical  arith- 
metic. There  is  little  that  is  new  or  unasQal  in  it.  The  defi- 
nitions are  good,  the  rules  clear  and  definite,  the  problema 
many  and  practical.  A  strongfeature  is  its  full  and  excellent 
treatment  of  stocks  and  bonds.  The  metric  system  is  not  given 
as  mucfa  space  as  its  importance  demands.  Higher  Arithmetic 
(progressions,  annuities,  etc.)  is  wisely  omitted  and  tbe  space 
saved  allows  more  probleiTB  to  be  given  in  the  other  topics.  Al- 


Dr.  LaogdoD  S.  Thompson,  Snpervlaorof  DrawliiK,  Jersey  Clly, 

who  was  pculdent  of  tile  New Jertey  State  Teachers' 

Assoc latl on  In  1901. 

together  it  is  a  very  taacbable  book,  and  the  average  teacher 
can  get  reanlta  with  it.  (American  Book  Conpaoy,  Mew  York. 
440  pages.)  B.  E.  R. 

Bamet't  NaiuratlSUmt  PeninaTuhip,    Not.  7  and  8.    These 

writing-books  form  a  very  desirable  complement  to  the  anthen- 
tic  work  b;  giving  practice  in  business  forms,  business  letters, 
and  simple,  but  practical  work  in  bookkeeping.  They  fumiah 
just  such  business  instmction  as  the  boys  and  girla  of  the 
upper  grades  should  receive  before  leaving  school.  As  to  tbe 
penmanship,  it  retains  the  legibility  of  the  vertical  system  and 
adds  tbe  grace  and  beaut;  of  a  slight  slant.  (American  Book 
Company,  New  York.)  H  E.  B. 

SttuiiaoJ  Treain  Winkr:  a  description  of  the  decidnous 
trees  of  Northeastern  America,  b;  Annie  Oakes  Huntington, 
with  an  introduction  b;  Charles  S.  Sargent,  LL.D..  director  of 
tbe  Arnold  Arboretum  and  author  of  tbe  "tilvte  of  North 
America."  Illustrated  with  colored  plates,  by  Mary  S.  Morse, 
and  photographs  by  the  anthor.  Trees  possess  ae  marked  dis- 
tinguishing  features  iu  winter  when  tbe;  are  bare  as  when 
clothed  in  foliage.  The  author  seeks  to  point  ont  the  most  ap- 
parent of  these  features  as  they  pertain  to  bark  and  bad,  and 
besides  to  give  such  au  impression  of  their  general  appearance 
aa  to  attract  tbe  lover  of  nature.  She  shows  how  each  species 
baa  an  iudividualit;  of  ita  own,  some  sending  tbeir  branches 
from  a  central  trunk  nearly  horitontall;  ;  others  all  pointing 
Vpwarda  ;  others  still  dividing  tbe  trnnk  into  separate  parts. 
The  most  beantifnl  illustrations  are  ebown  aa  half-tones,  so 
giving  their  relations  to  tbeir  surroundings.  The  book  ia 
well  calculated  to  arouse  int«rest  and  lead  to  a  stud;  of  tbe 
forests  themselves.     (Knight  &  Millet,  Boston,  Mass.) 


Elemmtary  Experimental  Ckemitlry,  Inorganic.  Completely 
illustrated  with  fnll-page  engravings  of  all  the.  appaiiatns  and 
chemicals  used  in  experiments,  by  W.  F.  TVataon,  A.  U.,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  biolog;  in  Fuiman  nniversity,  i^0Ilth 
Carolina.  The  arrangemeut  of  this  text-book  differs  from  that 
usuall;  followed  in  being  based  npon  Mendelejeff's  periodic 
law.  After  a  few  general  principles  hydrogen  is  treated  and 
the  test  thniout  implies  a  combination  of  work  at  the  desk 
with  class  recitationa.  The  experiments  to  be  performed  by 
tbe  students  are  well  selected,  and  the  descriptions  are  sof- 
flciently  full  to  enable  the  student  to  follow  the  work.  Re- 
actions are  given  in  their  trne  place,  as  an  aid  to  nxderstand- 
ing  quantitative  relations.  The  treatment  of  the  organic 
compounds  of  carbon  is  unusually  lucid,  lo  illustrate  entirely 
by  reproduction  a  of  photographs  of  apparatus  is  a  novel  fea- 
ture.   (A.  S.  Barnea  &.  Company,  New  York,    Price,  |1.25.) 

C  The  Library  of  Literary  Criiieitm  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican Aiilhort;  Yd.  1.,  680-16i)8,  edited  by  Charlea  Wella 
MoultoQ,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  able  contributors.  This  is  a 
book  prepared  on  a  unique  plan,  which  we  are  sure  will  meet 
the  approval  of  all  students  of  our  literature.  Under  each 
author  are  given  briefly  facts  in  regard  to  bis  career  and  a 
chronological  list  of  hia  works ;  also  in  the  case  of  the  most 
famous  authors  the  more  important  editions  of  his  works. 
Then  come  extracts  and  words  of  appreciation,  both  in  proee 
and  verse,  from  other  authors.  These  comments,  of  coarse, 
will  not  take  the  place  of  a  firsthand  study  of  the  author's 
works,  for  there  is  nothing  more  firmly  established  than  that 
we  cannot  know  an  author  thorol;  by  studying  about  him  but 
by  studying  bis  works  directly.  Ktitl  these  extracts  will 
prove  a  wonderful  help  for  the  earnest  student.  To  show  how 
thorol;  the  work  has  been  done  we  will  note  that  fifty-five 
large  octavo,  double-column  pages  have  been  devoted  to 
Chancer  comprising  two  or  three  hundred  excerptsof  criticism. 
Shakespeare  baa  131  pages,  while  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
have  only  ten,  and  others  in  proportion. 

Each  author  ia  treated  chronologic  all; — in  moat  cases  be- 
ginning with  contemporary  criticism  and  ending  with  some 
living  authority.  In  every  instance  it  has  been  the  author's 
aim  to  fix  the  date  of  each  article  b;  giving  the  date  either 
the  article  was  written  or  the  date  of  its  publication.  Where 
accurate  information  was  not  obtainable,  an  approximate 
date  bas  been  given.  Where  several  editions  of  a  work  have 
been  published,  tbe  last  tdition  bas  generally  been  consnited. 
With  few  exceptions  the  quotations  have  been  collated  with 
the  original  text,  and  over  5,000  volumes  have  been  consnited 
in  compiling  this  first  volnme  of  the  work  which  relatea 
wholl;  to  British  authors.  Portraits  are  given  of  man;  of 
the  more  prominent  writers.  (The  Houlton  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Buffalo,  New  York.     768  pages.) 

Tkt  Phonographic  Dictionary  and  Fhrau  Book,  a  new  edition 
of  a  well-known  aid  to  tbe  stud;  of  short-band,  by  Bonn 
Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  Howard,  baa  jost  been  published  by  Tbe 
Phonographic  Inatitute  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Price, 
$3  00. 

-  The  SaU-Box  Htmte,  whose  publication  waa  noted  in  The 
School  Journal  some  time  since,  has  been  re-issned  in  a  charm- 
ingly illustrated  edition.  It  will  be  remembered  that  tbe  book 
is  a  carefnil;- written  description  of  eighteenth  century  life  in 
a  New  England  hill  town,  under  tbe  authorship  of  Jane  De 
Forest  Shelton.  It  is  of  significance  from  its  historic  value  aside 
from  its  great  intrinsic  interest,  and  the  pnbliaheis  have  done 
wisely  in  sending  it  out  in  its  present  form.  (The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Company,  New  York,  publishers.! 

The  Coiupiraey  of  Catiline  at  Rdaled  by  Stillutt,  by  Allen  and 
Greenongh,  revised  by  J.  B.  Greenougb  andM.  G.Daniell.  The 
revision  of  the  older  texts  consists  in  the  marking  of  all  long 
qaantities  and  a  thoro  recasting  of  the  notes.  A  vocabulary 
Eilso  has  been  added.  Tbe  text  follows  that  of  Jordan  (Berlin, 
1876)  with  a  few  slight  changes  to  secure  consistent  orthog- 
raphy.   (Sinn  &  Company,  Boston.)^ 

The  Silver  Series  of  English  and  Americso  Classics  contairs 
a  large  Dumber  of  haidscnre  clcth  bcnnd  idIikcf  in  ]Tiie  ard 
verse.  They  are  edited  b;  literary  fcbolais  cf  the  htgbfEt 
standing.  There  bocks  fit  in  with  the  conrses  in  hiph  tchools 
and  the  requirements  for  admifsicnto  college.  Jtmcngrecent 
volumes  are  the  followirg:  Sehelid  rcttnt  of  RoUrl  Bvrtit, 
edited  by  Charles  W.  Eent,  Pb.  D.,  University  of  Virginia; 
The  Holy  Grail,  b;  Alfred  Tennyson,  edited  bj  Sophie  Jevetti 
associate  proffssor  of  Erplish  literature,  ^ellffley  collfge  ; 
Layt  of  Aiieiint  Rome,  b;  Lord  Macaulay,  edited  by  Paffield 
Osborne;  snd  Seluied  Eitoyt  of  (herlit  Lomb,  \j  Ernest 
Dressel  North.    (Silver,  Burdett  &  Conrany,  Boston.) 
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England's  Story:  A  Eittory  for  Grammar  and' High  Schools 
by  £va  March  TappaD,  Ph.D.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  write 
an  elementary  history  of  a  country  in  which  the  events  are  so 
complex  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  En^laLd ;  to  omit  nothing 
t&at  is  worth  mention  and  to  mention  nothing  that  will  con- 
fuse and  cumber  the  narrative.  To  perform  this  task  success- 
fully the  writer  must  have  a  wide  and  clear  view  of  the  entire 
field.  The  writer  of  this  history  has  performed  her  work  so 
well,  and  her  style  of  nariaiive  is  so  admirable,  that  there  is 
no  question  but  readers  of  the  book  will  become  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  story  of  England's  growth  and  development.  The 
grand  drama,  in  which  firitons,  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  Nor- 
mans, and  English  took  part,  is  given  the  vividness  of  life. 
Incidentally  the  social  condition  of  the  people  is  described, 
famous  social  and  religious  movements  are  traced,  and  the 
story  of  famous  classics  related.  7 be  style  is  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  children.  Illustrations  are  scattered  lavishly 
thru  the  pages,  and  there  are  numerous  maps  showing  poli- 
tical divisions  at  different  periods  of  the  history  and  tables  of 
genehlogies  of  members  of  the  reigning  family.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company.    Price,  85  cents.) 

The  Ives  First  Book,  a  new  method  of  teaching  phonics 
especially  designed  to  overcome  any  nasal  tendeiicy  in  pronun- 
ciation due  to  defective  methods  of  teachi)  g,  hss  been  placed 
on  the  list  of  the  New  York  board  of  education.  The  publisher, 
William  Beverley  Barrison,  also,  reports  the  addition  to  the 
New  York  list  of  the  following  books  :  Leroy's  French,  the 
latest  book  in  the  Gouin  system  ;  Ragozin*s  History  of  the 
World  ;  the  Lakeside  Classics,  printed  with  special  outliies, 
and  for  use  in  supplementary  reading,  Four  True  Tales,  the 
last  named  beirg  the  Santa  Rosa  reproduction  stories  of  the 
lives  of  Captain  John  Smith,  Columbus,  Miles  Standish,  and 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Mr.  Harison,  it  is  understood,  has  moved 
from  East  20th  street  to  59th  street  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  board  of  education  building. 


Books  Under  Way. 

Harper  and  Brothers. 

"  Boy  Travelers  in  Egypt,"  by  Knox.    Revised  edition. 

Werner  School  Book  Company. 
"  Four  American  Explorers,"  by  Kingsley. 

Allyn  &  Bacon. 
"  Roman  Constitutional  History,"  by  John  E.  Granrud. 

Jamea  Pott  &  Company. 

"Authors  of  Our  Day  in  Their  Hones,"  a  companion  volume 
to  "American  Authors  and  Iheir  Homes." 

"History  of  Russia  from  Peter  the  Great  to  Alexander  II,"- 
by  W.  R.  Morfill. 

John  Lane. 

"  Poems  of  Arthur  Symons." 

"Omar  Khayyam,"  by  Richard  Le  Gallif  nne.     New  edition. 

"  A  Garden  in  the  Suburbs,"  by  Mrs.  Leslie  Williams. 

"The  Book  of  Bulbs.' 

"The  Poems  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,"  in  three  volumes. 

Glnn  &  Company. 

"The  Common  Spiders  of  the  United  States,"  by  J.  H.  Emer' 
ton. 

"Trees  in  Prose  and  Poetry,"  by  C^rtrude  L.  Stone  and^M. 
Grace  Fickett. 

"  Nature  Study  and  Life,"  by  Clifton  F.  Hodge.  ^ 

"Spanish  and  English  Conversation,"  by  AidaE.  Pinney. 

"Religion  of  the  Ancient  Teutons,"  by  P.  D.  Chantepie  de 
la  Saussaje.    Translated  by  B.  J.  Vos. 

"Selections  from  De  Quincey."  edited  by  Milton  H.  Turk,  f  '. 

"Analytical  Psychology,  'by  Lightner  Witmer. 

"Wide  World,"  (Youth's  Companion  Series). 

"  A  Course  in  Invertebrate  Zoology,"  by  Henry  S.  Pratt. 


J^e^  ISejcl^^ooK^. 


This  list  is  limited  to  the  text-books  that 

r 

TitU. 

Grammar,  Reading,  Literature. 

Tales  of  Mother  Goose 
Old  World  Wonder  Stories 
Ad  Alternate  Fourth  Reader 
Manual  and  Diagrams 
Shakespeare 'StudidiB 

Arithmetic. 

Elementary  Practical  Arithmetic 
<  Advance  " 

History. 

Four  American  Inventors 
Short  History  of  the  U.  S. 
History  of  the  U.  S. 
:  Britain  and  the  British  Isles 

Languages. 

.  Maozoni's  I  Promessi  Sposi 
A  Course  in  First  Year  Latin 
Niels  mit  der  OfEenen  Hand 
Horace  Complete  Works 
Latin  ComposUion 
Ge»chicht«n  von  Deutschen  Stadten 
Lectura  y  Conversacion 
Elements  of  French  Composition 

Science. 

Outlines  of  Botany 
Studies  of  Trees  in  Winter 
Herbarium  and  Plant  Description 

Constructive  Work,  Art. 

'  Paper  and  Cardboard  Work 
Raskin's  Principles  of  Art  Criticism 
Greek  Art 

Pedagogy,  Psychology. 

'  International  Education  Series 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding 

Music. 
\  Elements  and  Notation  of  Music 
:  Earth,  Sky,  and  Air  in  Song 

Spelling. 
'  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Construction 

Encyclopedia. 
Youpfi:    Folks'   Cyqlopedia    of   Coipmon 
Things  ;  . 


have  been  received  sinee  January  3, 1903. 

Author.  Price, 


Stickney  , 

arrison 
Porter  and  Clarke> 


Durell  and  Robbins 


Frances  M.  Perry 
H.  E;  Scudder 
Mo  wry 
H.  J.  Mackinder 

d.  Dy  Aaolpl 
W.  W.  Smith 


Ed.  by  Adolpiie  Cofon 
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Edward  S.  Joynes 
Bennett  and  Kolfe>  :  -    \ 
A  una  C  Mellick    .    -    . 
Menco  Stem  . 
T.  Siiva  and  A.  Four(^aut 
J.  Home  Cameron 
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Robert  G.  Leavitt 
Annie  O.  Huntington 
H.D.Meier  •  .,   ' 


Arthur  Chamberlain 

Ida  M.  Street 

T.  W.  Herrmance' 
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Publisher, 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Ginn  &  Co. 
American  Book  Co. 


R.  L.  Myers  &  Co. 


Werner  School  Book  Co. 
Butler,  Sheldon  &  Co. 
Silver,  Burdelt  &  Co. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Wm.  R.  Jenkins 
D,  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Allyn  &  Bacon 
American  Book  Co 
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Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

American  Book  Co. 
Knight  &  Millet 
,  Gihn  &  Co. 


,  '    Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 
Herbert  S.  Stone  Co. 
^  '  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co. 


p.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Ginn  &  Co. 
American  Book  Co. 

A.  Flanagan  Co. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 
Week  Ending  Febrvarv  t,  1901, 

The  Living  Wage  for  Teachers. 

William  HcAndrew,  of  Brooklyn,  is  keeping  up  hia 
grand  fight  for  "  living  wage"  for  te&cherB  with  ever 
renewed  vigor.  His  article  in  the  current  number  of 
The  World's  Work  is  a  most  effective  piece  of  aiege  ai^ 
tillery.  There  is  argument  eufficient  for  an  attack  upon 
almoat  every  epecies  of  indifference,  stupidity,  Pharisa- 
ism, Bordidness,  or  whatever  it  may  be  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  niggardliness  of  school  communities  in  mat- 
ters touching  the  pay  of  teachers.  A.  summary  will  be 
given  in  the  "review"  number  of  Tbe  Scbool  Journal 
this  month.  If  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be 
made  the  whole  article  ought  to  be  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  and  distributed  by  thousands  among  the  tax-pay- 
ers of  tbe  country.  Let  everyone  who  reads  this  write 
ua  a  postal  card  telling  us  how  many  copies  of  such  » 
pamphlet  he  would  be  willing  to  dlatribnte  providing 
they  could  be  furnished  at  cost  price,  not  exceeding  one 
cent  a  copy. 

This  question  of  teachers'  salaries  must  he  kept  to 
the  fore.  We  pity  the  superintendent  or  principal  «ho 
conaidera  that  a  brave  stand  for  reasonable  emolument 
to  his  assistants  is  "unwise"  or  "too  early"  or  some- 
thing "the  tsxpayers  won't  stand  for."  He  is  usually 
one  of  those  wretched  office  holders  which  a  degenerato 
political  system  makes  dependent  upon  the  favor  of  pro- 
fessional politiqiana  grown  fat  by  flattering  the  taxpay- 
ers' prejudices  and  parsimony  legsrdiDg  schools  and 
teachers.  But  we  have  no  patience  with  the  groveling 
sycophant  who,  to  save  his  own  bacon,  openly  aids  the 
enemies  of  justice  and  righteouBness. 

We  know  of  superintendentB  who  take  pride  in  their 
skill  in  keeping  salaries  down— their  own,  of  coarse, 
not  included  ;  for  their  stock  argument  for  higher  sal- 
ary for  themselvcB  is  that  they  are  able  to  manage  the 
schools  at  the  least  expense  to  tbe  community.  Others 
there  are  whose  favorite  public  reply  to  teachers  asking 
for  increased  pay  is  that  they  must  first  make  their  ser- 
vices worthy  of  higher  remuneration.  Still  others  at- 
tempt to  screen  their  truckling  to  demagogs  by  ex- 
patiating on  the  need  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  teach- 
ers, and  thus  they  drag  a  precious  thought  into  the 
doat  in  which  they  grovel. 

Let  the  firing  go  on  till  the  battle  is  won.  New  York 
city  has  led  the  way  by  furnishing  a  striking  example  of 
a  succeasful  campaign  for  higher  wages.  The  splendid 
aervices  rendered  to  the  teachers  by  their  leaders  and 
champions  in  getting  first  the  Ahearn  bill  and  later  the 
Davis  bill  thru  the  legislature  at  Albany,  ahould  ever  be 
remembered.  Now  let  us  follow  up  the  broadside  of 
Principal  McAndrew  upon  the  civic  conscience  of  tbe 
nation  by  keeping  up  s  vigorous  attack  upon  every  pop- 
ular prejudice  that  standa  in  tbe  way  of  a  jnet  and  prac- 
tical valuation  of  tbe  teacher'a  work  by  the  taxpayer. 
The  School  Journal's  columns  are  open,  aa  they  alwaya 
have  been,  to  whatever  will  help  to  advance  the  teach- 
er's welfare.  The  editor  has  made  a  solemn  resolve  to 
take  up  each  week,  if  possible,  some  one  important 


point  for  discussion  that  will  concentrate  argument  for 
use  in  educating  tbe  taxpayer  concerning  the  valne  of  the 
service  of  those  to  whose  hands  be  entrusts  the  trans- 
mission of  civilization  and  the  care  of  other  moat  pre- 
oiaufl  treasares  of  humanity. 

The  Problem  of  Order. 

The  teacher  is  constantly  given  to  understand  that  he 
is  responsible  for  order  in  his  school;  if  there  is  dia- 
order  it  is  because  of  what  he  does  or  neglects  to  do.  He 
should  at  tbe  outset  have  a  correct  ideal  of  an  orderly 
school.  Stillness  ia  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent 
of  order.  A  school  where  each  is  actively  and  cheerfully 
engaged  in  carrying  forward  according  to  a  plan  the  need- 
ed work  and  yet  not  interfering  with  others  presents  the 
essentials  of  order  to  one  who  is  merely  looking  on.  To 
the  thoughtful  teacher  this  would  not  be  enough;  the 
i]uestion  of  motives  would  present  itself  to  him;  he 
would  aak,  Why  are  they  orderly  7 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  must  be  something  larger  than 
to  produce  a  atill  school,  valuable  aa  that  nay  be;  it 
must  be  to  produce  a  self-governing  being.  Let  one 
-whoia  "good  at  keeping  order"  sak  binielf,  "la  the 
order  good  when  I  leave  the  room?"  If  not  there  is 
something  wrong  with  his  aim. 

When  we  enter  a  acbool-room  and  find  it  orderly 
we  naturally  conclude  that  it  is  due  to  eomelhing  in 
the  teacher;  that  he  has  done  something,  aaid  some- 
thing, has  plana,  roles,  methoda,  or  modes  of  operation 
that  produce  the  condition  we  find.  It  is  protsble  tlat 
one  who  was  not  successful  would,  on  visiting  such  a 
school  ask.  What  do  you  do  that  causes  thia  order? 
The  belief  wonld  exist  that  the  teacher  was  tbe  cause 
«f  the  order.  If  this  inquirer  is  a  thoughtful  student, 
capable  of  carrying  on  an  analytic  prcceas,  he  will 
conclude,  after  some  days  spent  in  such  a  scbool,  that 
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the  piodnctioo  of  its  order  ia  not  dependent  on  ore 
single  qsalit;  in  the  teacher,  bnt  on  several. 

It  is  believed  that  one  who  ia  not  Buccessful  in  aain- 
taintog  order  may  acquire  the  power  if  he  will  devote 
himaelf  to  a  thoaghtf  nl  ana^yais  of  the  problem.  Where 
-there  ia  an  absence  of  order  the  teacher  ia  apt  to  charge 
It  to  the  pnpila.  Bnt  his  human  opinion  notwithBtand- 
ing,  the  source  of  order  ia  in  the  teacher.  ObEerve  it  e 
order-producing  teacher  and  endeavor  to  undeiataLd 
him,  to  find  those  qualiGcationa  he  evidently  pofeesEiB 
that  operate  on  others  and  bring  about  the  condition 
we  term  order. 

To  begin  with,  he  has  arrived  at  a  juBt  idea  of  what 
-order  ia.  This  is  esaential.  Many  a  well-meanirg 
teacher  has  a  very  nebulous  conception  of  the  orderly 
atate  of  a  achool-room.  We  define  it  here  aa  a  condllion 
-of  progreBB  in  the  school,  to  which  each  pupil  contiih- 
Dtes  cheerfully  and  actively  by  doing  or  not  doing;  it  ia 
the  reault  of  a  moral  and  physical  co-opeiation. 

An  analysis  of  the  order-producing  teacher  will  show 
that  he  possesses  these  elements  or  cbaracterietice: 

1.  A  decided  but  pleasant  manner. 

2.  Self-posseasion  and  self-confidence. 

3.  Perceives  and  employs  the  natural  leaders  among 
the  pupils. 

4.  Follows  a  plan  known  to  the  pupils. 

5.  Considers  school  management;  drills  to  form  habits 
«f  obedience,  paying  strict  attention  to  details. 

6.  Evokes  public  opinion  to  support  bis  course. 

7.  Aims  at  the  imaginative  side  of  childlife;  idealizes 
the  Bchooi- 

S.  Aims  to  elevate,  refine,  harmonize  and  delight. 

A  concrete  treatment  of  the  varions  pointe  enumer- 
ated here  will  be  given  in  succeeding  iasnea  of  The 
School  Jooknal. 

Asking  for  Bread. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Chicago  will  not  have  to  under- 
go tlw  bniniliation  of  having  her  achools  closed  owing  to 
befc  of  fonds  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work.  Neither 
M^or  Hftrriaon  nor  the  board  of  education  can  see  any 
MlntioB  of  the  difficulty.     The  gloomy  aspect  of  school 


finances  has  revived  the  old  attack  upon  the  modern 
curriculum  which  its  opponents  in  the  density  of  their 
prejudices  consider  an  extravagance.  Just  bow  the  re* 
turn  to  the  dark  ages  could  yield  money  to  help  out  of 
the  present  emergency  is  not  evident  nor  even  imagin- 
able. 

The  newspapers  print  the  Quixotic  proposition  of 
a  trustee  who  is  anxious  to  demonstrate  for  a  salary  of 
$20,000  a  year  how  the  city  can  save  millions  by  reduc- 
ing the  curnculum  to  the  mere  hoses,  with  even  these 
deprived  of  marrow.  No  doubt  the  iilan  would  prove  a 
profitable  one — to  the  trustee.  The  best  solution,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  the  permanent  benefit  to  the  schools  is 
concerned,  would  be  to  increase  the  sonrcea  of  income 
from  without. 

The  present  shortage,  which  comes  close  to  two 
million  dollars,  might  be  wiped  out  in  a  short  time 
if  the  political  leaders  in  Chicago  (hould  join  their 
forces  with  the  Teachera'  Federation  in  bringing  to 
terms  the  corporatiouB  that  have  fattened  on  moneys 
due  the  city  for  taxes.  Miss  Haley,  Miss  Goggin,  and 
MisB  Rove  have  opened  the  way.  Their  tax  fight  will 
yield  far  larger  financial  returns  and  richer  aoarces  of 
money  supply  than  anything  the  politicians  have  been 
able  to  suggest  thus  far. 

Meanwhile  aome  public-spirited  multi>inillioDaire 
ought  to  come  to  the  rescue.  If  Chicago  university 
should  find  itself  in  a  similar  emergency  hot  aahort  time 
would  be  required  to  secure  the  needed  funds.  Shall  it 
be  said  abroad  that  our  enthusiasm  for  education,  as 
represented  by  the  milliona  of  doUara  annually  devoted 
to  educational  inatitutions,  does  not  extend  below  the 
college  or  academy?  Are  our  common  schools  coneid- 
ered  of  less  consequence?  Then  a  vigorous  campaign  is 
needed  to  stir  up  the  civic  conecience  of  the  nation. 
Millions  for  adornment  and  not  a  dollar  for  bread  and 
batter  I 


February  24  to  27  the  Department  of  Sq peris tendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Avaociation  will  hold  ita  anniul 
midwinter  convention  id  Chicago.  The  general  aaaociatioD, 
of  which  this  is  a  department  baa  decided  to  meet  in  Minne- 
apolis, Jaly  7-11.  These  will  be  the  two  great  educational 
meetings  of  the  year. 
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Letters. 


Reply  to  Mr.  Kratt. 

The  "Journal  of  ProceeciugB  and  AddresBea  of  the 
N.  E.  A."  contains  an  abstiact  of  n;  paper  on  "The 
Ethical,  Phjaiological,  and  PBychological  Aspect  of 
Physic^  Trainitg."  Thie  is  followed  b;  a  discueaionby 
Superintendent  Kratz,  of  Sioux  City.  It  would  cot  be 
coneiatent,  I  believe,  to  anever  this  diecuasion  in  The 
School  Journal,  had  Mr.  Kratz  not  reviaed  his  remarks 
as  made  at  the  N.  E.  A.  to  Buch  an  extent  that  it  miKbt 
appear  atracge  that  auch  a  vital  point  of  argument  did 
not  find  a  rejoinder  right  there  and  then.  1  he  first  part 
of  Mr.  Kratz'a  paper,  dealing  with  the  influence  of  Gre- 
cian gymnaatics  on  sculpture,  was  read  as  it  appears  in 
the  printed  proceedings,  and  Mrs.  Louia  Preece,  of  Min- 
neapolia,  answered  his  argument.  But  the  second  part 
of  hia  diBcusaion.  baaed  on  a  sentence  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  abetract,  but  which  Mr.  Kratz  takes  from 
a  copy  sent  him,  I  cannot  pass  unnoticed,  since,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  neither  this  aentence  nor  the 
spirit  of  it  was  dealt  with  in  thediscusaion.  Connective 
with  the  proceeding  and  following  sentences  it  reads: 
"Du  Bois-Reymond,  the  great  scientiBt,  aaid  he  could 
imagine  the  Fameaian  Herculen  unable toetand  orvalk. 
We  must  not  forget  that  aU  exereiieM  are  at  muck  aetivUieM 
qf  tke  brain  at  w  the  mvtelet.  Prom  the  time  the  child 
lies  in  the  cradle  the  education  for  co-operative  work  of 
mind  and  body  begine." 

Taking  the  second  sentence  as  his  basis  for  argument 
Hr.  Kratzaaks  :  "Will  anyone,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, hold  that  all  ezercisea,  particularly  in  the  school- 
room, are  as  much  activities  of  the  brain  aa  of  the 
muscles,  or  as  much  activities  of  the  muacles  as  of  the 
brain  or  mind?"  Now  it  seems  to'  me  that  Mr.  Kratz 
should  have  given  the  quoted  sentence  in  its  proper 
connection,  so  that  hia  readers  might  have  understood 
that  by  the  word  "exercise"  I  did  not  mean  reading — 
which  he  mentions  as  an  exercise  that  baa  nothing  to  do 
with  brain  and  muscle  work. 

The  passage  correstly  quoted  in  connection  with  the 
proceeding  and  following  sentence  1  am  willing  to  have 
atand  without  further  argument.  I  think  one  who  dis- 
cusses a  paper  of  some  length  should  have  the  privilege 
of  reviaing  bis  atatementa,  (Mr.  Kratz  had  my  paper 
before  the  department  met.)  But  to  argue  upon  a 
single  sentence  without  its  proper  connection,  and  to  do 
this  after  adjournment  of  the  meeting  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
nit  quite  fair.  Hans  Ballin. 

Harford,  Conn. 


Heroism  and  Heroes. 

In  The  School  Journal  of  January  18  X  notice  an 
article  entitled  '  Heroism  in  Life."  I  should  like  to  offer 
'my  small  protest  against  the  views  set  forth  in  the  article 
|in  question,  views  that  are  becoming  altogether  too  com- 
^mon,  being  fostered  by  a  mistaken  sentimentality  that 
fails  to  appreciate  physical  heroiamor  pluck. 

No  nation  can  long  survive  the  loas  of  ita  militant 
spirit.  Any  student  of  history  will  be  forded  to  acknowl- 
edge this.  "  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  where  are  they? 
And  whyT  Because  in  their  cultivatipnlof  the  arts  of 
pesiie  and  the 'Heroism  of  Life'  they  |o8t  their  martial 
ardor  and  degenerated  into  a  luxury  loving,  peace  at  any 
price,  race  of  physical  cowards.  In  referring  to  Lieut. 
Hobaon's  exploit  the  writer  deprecates!  tb4  almost  uni- 
irersal  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  thkt  it  excited 
in  the  breaata  of  his  countrymen  and  a^sures^nethat  it  is 
a  cheap  heroism,  not  to  be  compared  wpth  that,  displayed 
by.mapy  of  the  heroes  of  the  '  daily  battle,  wh6  work  in 
unremitting  pain  from  morning  till  night  in  many  o^  the 
trades,  occupations,  and  employments."  I  suppose  iia 
must  refer  to  some  bad  cases  of  dyspepsia-or  chronic 
neuralgia,  certainly  not  pleasant  to  contemplate;  much 
less  to  endure,  but  for  all  that  one  would  harjlyi^hink  of  . 


comparing  the  sufferers  with  the  men  who  made  the 
atand  in  the  peach  orchard  at  Gettysburg. 

What  would  fya  the  condition  of  our  country  to-day  but 
for  such  men? 

What  saved  our  nation  when  her  very  life  was  trem- 
bling in  the  balance,  but  the  devoted  heroiam — physical 
bravery-r  of  those  men  who  were  ready  to  make  the  last 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  their  country,  who  "  Gave  their 
Uvea  that  the  nation  might  live." 

If  we  should  teach  our  children  to  consider  such  acts 
as  that  of  Lieut.  Hobson  "cheap;"  if  we  should  teach 
our  children  that  the  soldier  is  an  iuferior  type  of  man» 
and  that  any  kind  of  rough  sport  is  harmful ;  if  we  should 
teach  that  any  exercise  more  excit  ng  or  dangerous  than 
tiddledy  winks  is  tobe  avoided,  and  our  teaching  was  be- 
lieved in  and  followed;  if  such  a  condition  were  arrived 
at,  which  God  forbid,  and  the  "Wrong  but  necessary 


war  "  was  upon  ns,our  flag  and  our  nation  would  go  down 
to  well  deserved  oblivion.  Our  eth'cal  anperiority  and 
our  "  Heroes  of  Life"  would  hardly  save  ua. 

Let  ua  then  not  be  led  sway  from  real  conditions  t^ 
such  idle  dreamers. 

Let  us  not  suppose  that  the  whole  nature  of  man  baa 
been,  or  will  be  changed,  or  that  the  time  will  ever  come 
when  the  strongest  will  not  survive. 

Let  us  then  not  point  with  such  enthusiasm  to  the 
"Hero  of  Life"  whodoea  hisdaily  task  quietly,  and  draws 
his  salary  with  promptness  and  regularity. 

Let  ua  admit  that  he  does  well  but  do  notlet  tu  descend 
to  hyperbole  by  placing  him  in  the  same  category  with 
Washington,  Grant,  Dewey,  and  Ihouaands  of  others  less 
famous  but  as  good  and  brave,  who  have  made  our  coun- 
try what  it  is  to-day  by  their  courage  and  devotion. 

Let  up  teach  our  children,  Dakeetjieeonanat  pra 
patria  mori,"  and  that  the  men  who  canty  our  flag  are 
worthy  of  all  honor  and  reapect.        Lottfs  H.  Bailey. 

Maiuhtrier,  N.  H. 

Poisons  ftccnmulate  In  U)«  svstcm  when  tbe  kldnrys  kre  ilug-' 
j;lBb— blotcbei  and  bad  cCmplezloa  result— tak«  Hood'i  Sana- 
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;  and  Vii  Pbaotkul 


entj  Id  adDcalton.  Wa  aUavaUlibTsB  Tiuasaa' &- 
ntHABiBcxwL,  BixriuTi.  p>u.FoiiHi>aTio>a.mam(BUM, 
Ova  TiHM  (Oamnt  Bianta),  ■emi-inoDtbl?,  Uoanlaa 
li Pbaotkul  Ti»oa«a,  moDthlr.  10  omti  anat  Alaa ■ 

.vookt  anil  &idi  Iwtaaohan.  of  which  dMonptfiadroBiara 

andoatalnsiaremtrra*.  B  I.lBJlnno*  CO  .n  7  NIntb  fttrfvt. 
Nn>  Vnrt  KU  Wabaib  Avenne,  flbtoatro.  and  'it  fliiinm»r  Btraat, 
BottoB.  Ordmforb-ickainBjbeaent  M  tbemoMooiiTaleDt'kddrM*, 
balall iDlMcrlctloiKabonld ^ (mil  to  tba New  Xork offoa.  Twr  Bcnam 
JoDBiiu.li.EnM'adattbaNawTorkPoatOOMaiaaoond.daaiiDBttar. 
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The  Erducational  OutlooK. 


Minneapolis  Prepares  for  the  N.  E.  A. 

The  honor  of  entertaining  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  Minneapolis  next  July  is  fully  appreciated 
both  by  the  citizens  of  that  interesting  city  and  by  the 
educational  forces  which  have  been  no  small  factor  in 
the  city's  growth  and  progress.  The  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  Minneapolis,  numbering  863,  are  en- 
tbasiastic  over  the  coming  convention,  and  all  of  them 
have  agreed  to  become  membsra  of  the  association. 
The  teachers  in  the  university  also,  as  well  ae  in  the 
private  schools,  business  colleges,  and  seminsries  of  the 
city  have  signiGed  their  intention  of  becoming  members 
before  the  association  convenes. 

The  work  of  arranging  for  the  great  convention  hss 
been  put  in  capable  hands.  It  is  under  executive  charge 
of  the  convention  and  public  entertainment  committees 
of  the  Minneapolis  Commercial  club,  which  entertains  all 
conventions  held  in  that  city,  and  has,  therefore,  an  en- 
viable reputation  for  hospitality  and  good  fellowthip. 
The  club  is  composed  of  nearly  1,000  businees  and  pro- 
fessional men.    A  general  convention  con:,mittee  has 


been  appointed  with  the  Nationar Educational  conven- 
tion in  v.ew.  It  consists  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  two  members  of  the  board  of  education,  a  repre- 
sentative from  tbe  University  of  Minnesota,  and  one 
hova  each  of  the  larger  seminaries  of  the  city.  The 
committee  is  made  up  as  follows :  Wallace  G.  Nye, 
ebainnan  ;  John  A,  Schlener, Charles  M.  Jordan,  Alfied 
W.  Paris,  Newton  F.  Hawley,  Conway  McMillan,  Herry 
Deutscb,  Sven  Ofterdal,  Charles  S.  Dever. 

The  convention  committee  will  be  assisted  by  the  foI> 
lowing  advisory  committee  :  The  board  of  education  of 
Minneapolis,  Thomas  F.  Qninby,  M.  D.,  president ;  Rob- 
ert Pwtt,  N.  F.  Hawley,  J.  F.  Force,  W.  K.  Hicks,  F. 
G.  McMillan;  and  John  A.  Schlener,  Cyrus  Northrop, 
LL,  D.,  president  University  of  Minnesota;  A.  A.  Ames, 
mayor;  A.  C.  Paul,  president  Commercial  club;  J.  W. 
Olson,  state  auperinlendent  of  public  instruction ;  Jaires 
K.  Hosmer,  librarian,  Minneapolis  public  library;  Emily 
B.  Harrison,  president  Minneapolis  Teachers'  club; 
David  L.  Kiehle.  professor  of  pedagogy,  University  of 
Minnesota;  George  B.  Aiton,  state  intpector  of  high 
schools;  A.  W,  Rankin,  state  inspector  of  graded  acboole; 
Irwin  Leviston,  superintendent  of  schools  of  St.  Paul; 
S.  J.  Race,  president  Minnesota, Educational  AEBOcia- 
tion. 

In  tddition  to  the  above  committees,  special  commit- 
tSM  han  been  Miected  from  the  local  members  of  the 


association,  and  from  the  teachers  of  the  city  to  take 
charge  of  the  various  branches  of  the  work  incident  to 
the  convention.  These  committees  have  been  chosen 
with  special  reference  to  their  fitness  for  Ihe  work  of 
the  committee  to  which  theyhave  been  assigned,  and  all 
are  determined  that  the  feature  of  the  entertainment  . 
devolving  upon  them  shall  he  successfully  carried  out. 

Tbe  chairmen  of  the  special  committees  are:  Finance, 
C.  L.  Sawyer;  reception.  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Quinby;  enter- 
tainment,  Mrs.  Emily  B.  Harrison;  state  headquarters. 
Miss  Mary  S.  Howe;  bureau  of  information,  David  H. 
Painter;  exhibits,  Hugh  £.  Marchbank;  halls,  A.  N. 
Farmer;  accommodations,  J.  N.  Greer;  printing  uid 
badges,  Joseph  Jorgens. 

Committees  have  also  been  selected  to  look  after  the 
special  interests  of  the  various  departments  of  the  N. 
G.  A.  These  are  designated  department  corLmittees,  the 
chairmen  being:  The  national  council,  David  L.  Kiehle; 
kindergarten  education,  Miss  Stella  L.  Wood;  element- 
ary. Miss  M.  Adelaide  Holton;  secondary,  Edmund  J. 
Vert;  higher,  Fres.  Cyrus  Northrop;  normal  schools,  A. 
T.  Ankeny;  music,  Miss  Helen  W.Trask;  art  education. 
Miss  Bonnie  E.  Snow;  business  education,  G.  A.  Gru- 
man;  manu.l  training,  J.  E.  Painter;  child  study,  Har- 
low S.  Gale;  physical  education,  Mrs.  Louise  Freece; 
natural  science,  C.  W.  Hall;  school  administration,  Dr. 
J.  F.  Force;  library,  Miss  Gratia  Countryman;  edoca- 
tion  of  deaf,  blind,  and  feeble  minded,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Place; 
Indian  education,  E.  R.  Johnstone. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Northwestern  univer- 
sity recently  held  at  Chicago,  Prof.  Edo  und  J.  Jamea 
was  nsanimously  chosen  president  of  that  institution. 
Professor  James  will  receive  an  annual  sulary  of  $7,500, 
an  increase  of  $2,600  over  that  of  his  predecessor.  Dr.  > 
Henry  W&de  Rogers.  President  James  enters  upon  his 
duties  at  Evanston,  Feb.  1. 

What  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  unique  educational 
institution  Was  chartered  under  tbe  laws  of  Rhode, 
Island  last  week.  It  will  be  called  the  "  Nautical  Pre- 
paratory School."  It  is  intended  to  accomplish  for 
American  boys  at  sea  what  the  military  academy  ddee 
forthetn  on  land.  Rear  Admiral  Luce  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

The  Appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court  eustaiis 
tbe  judgment  of  the  lower  court  in  dismissing' the  suit 
of  the  New  York  university  against  the  L^omis  Labora- 
tory to  gain  possession  of  its  proter'ty.  The  plaintiff 
claimed  that  the  donor  intended  his,  gift  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  tbe  university.  CoUnel  Pey'ne,  who  nade 
the  gift,  testified  that  tbe  laboratery  was  to  te  entirely  : 
independent. 

A  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  tbe  Carnegie  Naliots) 
Institution  was  held  in  Secretary  Hay's  cff.re  Janusry 
29.  Andrew  Carnegie's  deed  of  gift  was  rereived  ard 
Dr.  Daniel  CGilman,  of  Baltimore.was elected  piesidcct 
otihe  institution.  'Tbe  cfficera  cf  thf  losrd  of  truEtccs 
are  :  Ahram  S.  Hewitt,  c>Bhn8n  ;  Dr.  J.  S.  Billirgi, 
vice-cbairman,  and  Dr.  C.  D.  Walcott,  secretary. 

Ex-Preaident  Clevelsnd  heewiitlcn  as  follows  it^si^- 
ing  our  rdatiors  with  f  via: 

"The  arguments  used  in  opposition  to  the  tsiiff  con- 
cessions Cuba  implores  are  fallacioua  and  misleading, 
and  cannot  but  fill  patriotic  citizens  with  sl-sne  acd  hu- 
miliation. We  can  occasionally  hear  of  corceFMOES 
which  rich  sugar  interests  mi^ht  approve  in  behtlf  of 
trembling  Cuba.  I  do  not  believe  that  rationf,  any 
more  than  individuals,  can  safelj  violate  tbe  rules  of 
honesty  and  fair  dealing.  Until  there  is  ho  efcape, 
therefore,  I  will  not  believe,  that,  with  all  our  fine  words 
and  lofty  professions,  our  embrace  of  Cuba  means  tbe  • 
contagion  of  deadly  disease." 
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Against  Corporal  Punishment,     place  him  in  a.  weii-dtecipiined  industrial  Consolidation  and  Transportation* 

— -  — •  nome. 

'•Albany,  N.  Y.-State*'Supt.Cliarle8  R.      The  discussion  developed  a  spirit  sel-  .   ^^^s  Moines,  Iowa.— In  the  forthcom. 

Slcianer   has  given    a    second    decision  dom  found  in  the  meetings  of  the  separate  infrcport  of  State  Sup  t.  R.  C  Barrett,  he 

against  the  board  of  education  of  School  organizations.     Superintendent  Andrews,  will  devote  a  chapter  to  the  consolidation 

District  No.  4,  of    Harrington,  SuEEolIc  of  Pittsburg,  Superintendent  Kendall,  of  oi  districts   and    the    transportation   of 

county,  who  directed  that  Harry  T.  Mott,   Homestead,    Secretary    Gerwig,   of    the  ^HEl         i-           l             • 

Fred  Ketchum,"  and   Harry  Robbins  be  Allegheny  board  of  controllers,  and  many  The  replies  to  the  question  as  to  what 

given  a  "sound  thrashing."     The  boys  others  took  part  in  the  discussion.    Secre-  t°e  sentiment  m  the  counties  is  toward 

broke  the  rules  of  the  Northport  high  tary  Gerwig  said  that,  altho  twenty-one  of  consolidation  and  transportation,  Supcnn- 

school  which  they  attended,  and  the  board  every  twenty-five  pupils  sent  to  the  city  tendent  Barrett  says  may  be  classified  a* 

decided    the    boys   should    be  thrashed,  truant  school  were  never  returned,  yet  the  follows:  Favorable  25,  opposed  26,  divided 

Young  Mott's   father   appealed   to    Mr.  board  felt  that  the  truant  school  and  the  i2,pa»tly favorable  4,unsettled5,growing in 

Skinner  from  that  decision  and  was  sus-  commitment*  to  Morganza  were  far  short  favor  33.  Where  the  system  has  been  tried 

tained.                                                            of  ideal  coaditiois.    He  said  also  that  and  the  results  reported,  it  produced  good 

The  board  then  voted  that  the  Mott  boy  their  record  of  truancy  attributed  at  least  effects  in  twenty-seven  counties,  while  in 

should  be  received,  but  that  (Corporal  pun-  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  either  di-  ^^e   ^^   was    doubtful.    The  patrons    m 

ishment  should  be  inflicted  on  him.    A  rectly  or  indirectly  to  the  mothers  of  the  twenty  counties  are  reported  to  be  well 

secondappeal  was  taken,  and  the  superin-  chiiciren.  satisfied,  while  m   eight  counties  there 

tendent  o!   public  instruction  sustained      A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  meeting,  was  some  dissatisfaction,  owing  generally 

this  also.                                                         indorsing  the  plan  for  an  industrial  school  to  bad  roads. 

for  IruanU,  as  presented  by  Superintend*  At  Sioux  City  three  wagons  were  em- 

Forty-SiX  Millions  for   Education,  ent  Morrow,  and  recommending  that  steps  ployed   for   the  school  year,  and  three 

be  taken  toward  the  enactment  of  suitable  schools  were  closed.  About  125  pupils 
During  the  past  year  the  state  of  New  legislation.  A  resolution  of  sympathy  for  were  transported;  fifty  in  wagons,  and 
York  expended  ^46,077,577.95  for  educa-  Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton  in  his  recent  injur-  seventy-five  by  street  car  lines.  The  ra- 
tion. James  Russell  Parsons,  secretary  of  jes  was  also  passed.  port  will  show  that  ^2,136.16  were  econom- 
the  state  regents,  reports  this  sum  divided  ized  in  a  single  year  in  Sioux  City  alone; 
as  follows:                                                     Department  of  BusiOeSS  Education,  while  at  the  same  time  the  children  re- 

^thlr^nrt'^Tt^c^^                             following  resolutiou  was  unanimously  the  plan,  areas  follows: 

higher  education,  l7,S76j264^9,  ot  which   adopted:  i.  It  will  secure  better  teachers. 

^'f.^«l  fAr  nnhL^  .rSo^ic*  i«  *,  o^^l^ft  !^"      Rcsolved,  that  the  portion  of  the  prcsi-  2.  It  will  reduce  the  per  capita  cost  of 

?hl  lf^^  I^A  i^rr^^^^^^                               dent»s  address  which  refers  to  the  nlatter  education  in  the  districts  aflEected  in  nearly 

V?K.  1*^55.  ^/fl  \?:i'?.^^S^*Jif:.!'^7,x72.34  of  prozram  be  referred  to  the  incoming  every  case  and  without  exception  after 


The  total 


^.nr««.  Lf  «L  ,f,  !^  ^^^^^^^^'^  ^^^"^^  *  president  with  the  suggestion  that  as  far  the  first  cost  of  buUdings,  where  buUdings 

decrease  01  ^50,772.46.  ^^  possible  its  ideas  be  carried  out,  and  are  required,  has  been  paid. 

The  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  re-  that  a  "  committee  of  nine  "  be  appointed      3.  It  will  insure  better  classification  of 

ported  by  the  department  of  public  in-  to  prepare  a  monograph  upon  commercial  pupils,  so  that  both  teacher  and  pupils  may 

struction,  less  the  value  of   public  high  education.  spend  their  time  to  better  advantage, 

schools,  IS  $71,010,111.73 ;  the  children  at-      The  general  intent  of  the  members,  so      4.  Larger  classes  will  stimulate  competi- 

tending  public  elementary  schools  number  far  as  it  found  expression,  was  that  the  tion  and  better  effort  and  greater  interest 

1,139,014-    New  York  public  high  schools  monograph  to  be  prepared  by  the  com-  and  enthusiasm  among  the  pupils, 

report  70,560  students  and  a  total  property  mittee  was  to  relate  specially  to  com mer-      5.  Supervision  wiUbe  more  thoro  and 

of  $10,738,383.27.    New  York   academies  cial  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  more  easily  accomplished  by  the  county 

report  13,636  students  and  a  net  property  that  the  work  was  to  include  the  formula-  supcrinteneent,  and  by  the  principal  of 

of  $18,150,206.04.    Institutions  of  higher  tion  of  a  general  course  of  procedure  and  the  township  or  central  school,  where  it  is 

education  in  the  metropolis  report  32,203,  detailed  courses  of    study  for  business  large  enough  to  require  a  principal  and 

students   and  a  net  property  of  $78,874,-  education  in  such  schools.  assistant  teachers.    CerUinly  the  county 

833«30-    These   figures  snow  that  private       la  view,  therefore,  of  the  growing  de-  superintendents  can  give  better  attention 

means  are  more  freely  expended  for  edu-  mand  for  business  education  in  the  public  to  the  schools  if  their  number  is  reduced, 

cation  than  funds  raised  by  education.  schools,  and  particularly  the  secondary      6.  The  attendance  would  be  larger,  as 

T  #4  D  A  T>        Ai  schools,  it  seems  propel  that  a  committee  experience  has  shown, 

iruancy  ana  rToposed  Kemedles.  comprising  some  ot    our  strongest  and      7.  Greater  punctuality  would  be  secured, 

A,r^r>l^w,%I^,    Pa      n«o   ^f   ♦k-.   «,^-»  Diost    experienced    business    educators  as  the  children  would  all  be  brought  to 

«^faKU  «!io?j„U^.'^'Tk^^^  should  be  appointed  to  consider  this  com-  school  before  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

P^nnc^i^/niiTa.  fho^^^^^^^^  paratively  new  phase  of  the  subject;  and      8.  Consolidation  would  provide  bitter 

pfw1^3U»  Hnh  iinfr^^l  tlr^ilJiVJ  ^^  ovdtT  that  the  committee  may  be  aided  buildings  and  more  apparatus  and  librar- 

Principals   club,  S^  in  its  work  by  the  strength  of  the  entire  ies  without  additionafexpense. 

rfAai]^  L?nr?i^?nn  .L  nf^^^^^^^  department,  it  seems  advisable  that  the      q.  Longer  and  more  regular  terms  of 

r^.tifArin.^^^^^^^^^  greater  part  of  the  sessions  of  the  next  school  would  be  the  result  of  uniting  the 

f;^-f.J*^K^  «P  I  «♦  ^®  ^^  ^^  meeting  be  devoted  to  such  questions  as  forces  of  several  small  districts  into  one 

mvitea  to  be  present.  will  naturally  claim  the  chief  attention  of  strong  central  school  which  could  be  kept 

Supt.  John  Morrow,  of   this  city,  ad-  the  committee.  running  eight  or  nine  months  in  a  year, 

dressed  the  meeting.     "Hooliganism  in       it  is  intended  that  the  program  for  the       10.  The  health  of  the  children  would  be 

the  Public  Schools "  was  the  title  under  coming  meeting  shall  be  in  the  main  di-  better  guarded  where  they  are  conveyed 

which  he  discussed  th^  confirmed  truant  rectly  in  line  with  the  work  delegated  to  from  their  homes  to  the  school  in  comfort- 

and  his  parentage.    Allegheny  has  for  a  the  committee  of  nine.    The  question  of  able  vehicles  than  where  they  have  to 

number  of  years  been  conducting  a  truant  business  courses  in  public  schools  natur-  travel  thru  mud  or  snow  for  a  mile  or  so  to 

school,  so  that  Superintendent  Morrow  ally  suggests  subdivisions,  as  for  example:  the  school,  as  they  often  do  under  the 

spoke  from  ripe  experience.    He  called  ,.  Object;  and  herein  should  be  sought  present  system: 

attention  to  its  advantMfes  and  its  disad-  the  views  of  (a)  business  men,  (b)  students       11.  The  older  children  would  be  kept  at 

vantages  both  as  regards  the  truant  and  and  graduates,  and  (c)  instructors  and  edu-  home  and  in  school  longer  than  they  can 

the  school  as  a  whole.    He  presented  also  cational  experts.    2.   Length  of  commer-  be  at  present,  because  the  central  school 

a  plan  for  an  industrial  detention  school  cial  courses  and  content  of  curriculum.    3.  could  provide  advanced  courses  of  study 

to  be  located  some  distance  from  the  cities.  Material  on  which  to  work,  as  to  (a)  age,  under  a  capable  teacher.  So  the  necessi^ 

to    which    both    of    the    cities  and  the  (b)  environment.    This  opens  up  in  its  of  going  to  town  to  school  would  be  put 

boroughs  of  Allegheny  county  might  send  various  phases  the  whole  matter  ot  ins  true-  off  for  several  years.    'Ihe  course  of  study 

their  truants.  tion  for  business  in  the  public  schools.        would  be  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  reformatory.      As  the  work  of  this  committee  is  ex-  these  older  pupils  at  such  time  as  they  can 

at  Morganza,  is  the  only  place  to  wbicn  pected  practically  to  fix  a  uniform  code  of  be  spared  to  attend  school.    This  would 

truants  may  now  be  sent.    Before  a  child  procedure  for  business  education  in  the  tend  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm 

can  be  sent  to  this  reformatory  he  must  public  schools,  all  persons  interested  in  insteadofencouragmp;  them  to  leave  it  and 

have  reached  such  a  degree  of  criminality  business  education  in  any  of  its  phases  go  to  the  towns.    This  is  one  of  the  main 

that  he    has  long  since  needed  control  are  cordially  and  earnestly  invited  and  re-  purposes  of  this  system, 

during  the  hours  when  he  is  not  in  school,  quested  to  communicate  their  views  to  the      12.  It  will  improve  the  farm  surroundings 

The  evil  surroundings  of  the  truant  in  his  committee  of  which  D.  W.  Sprinfi;er,  Ann  and   add  attractions  to  country  life  by 

home  and  the  lack  of  control  by  his  par-  Arbor,   Mich.,    is    chairman,  and    T.   P.  stimulating  a  desire  to  know  about  the 

ents  have,  in  a  great  number  of   cases,  Twiggs,  high  school,  Detroit,  secretary,  works  of  nature.    Col.  Francis  W.  Parker 

produced  the  truant.  The  address  showed  Communications    may   be    addressed  to  has  pointed  out  the  wonderful  opportuni* 

clearly  the  necessity  that  the  state  shall  either  of  these  crentlemen,  or  to  the  de-  ties  for  elementary  education  to  the  child 

enter  the  home  of  the  embryo  criminal,  partment  president,  I.  O.  Crissy,  Albany,  living  on  a  farm, 

take  him  from  that  school  of  vice,  and  N.  Y.      .  13.  In  the  central  school  there  would 
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be  opportunity  for  the  study  of  special  thing  you  can  do  is  to  win  your  way  into  ago.  and  he  is  generally  regarded  as  one 
branches  which  cannot  be  offered  in  the  the  heart  beats  of  the  child.    The  teacher  of  the  stiODge&t  educators  in  the  South, 
district  school  because  the  teacher  lacks  much  learn  to  avoid  collison.    The  pupil  e  u      id        ^  r\  ^««:»^*:^^ 

cither  the  time  or  the  ability  to  teach  them,   thinks  the  teacher  is  the  worst  enemy  be  ocnooi  Board  Urganization. 

i^.  In  short,  and  to  sum  up,  the  opinion  has.  The  teacher  comes  to  school  wonder  At  a  gathering  of  educators  recently 
of  the  county  suptriniendenls  is  aimobt  ing  what  ihe  boys  are  goiug  to  do  text,  held  in  Philadelphia,  President  Butler,  of 
unanimous  I o  the  effect  that  the  consoli-  We  should  swallow  our  prejudices  and  Columbian  niversity,  suggested  that  boards 
dation  of  small  schools  and  the  transporta-  not  always  look  for  war.  of  education  should  consibt  of  few  mem- 

tion  of  the  pupils  to  a  central  school  at  **  Always  try  your  pupil  before  you  con-  bers,  and  that  they  should  not  be  elective, 
the  expense  of  the  district  would  result  in  demn  him.  be  careful  of  the  use  of  harsh  but  appointed  by  the  mayor.  To  the 
better  schools  at  less  or  no  greater  ex-  language,  which  will  drive  the  pupil  away  second  proposition  the  PhiJadelphia  Lid- 
pensc.  from  you.    There  are  two  kinds  of  teach-  ^^rr  takes  exception.    It  points  out  that  to 

Hnmi»  Q*tt/4.r  a»/4  nr^r^A  T.>n/^ii2»/*  ^'s  in  sccuring  obedieBcc.  Theoneisthe  give  any  major  such  power  would  be  dan- 
HomebtUdy  and  Good  TeachlDg.  czar  kind-the  other  is  the  loving  mother  gerous.    The  unclean  hand  of  politics  is 

Woodbury,  N.  J.— The  custom  of  ^^°^-  The  one  governs  like  a  machine—  now  felt  in  the  management  of  school 
pupils  working  at  home  is  not  favored  by   ^be  other  thru  kindness  and  love."  affairs,  and  the  chances  are  that  if  the 

the  Gloucester  County  Teachers' Associa-         t/|-    Prt«|-»c#nn'c  N*»w  nutl^c  proposition  ot  Dr.  Butler  were  to  become 

tion.  At  the  recent  meeting  in  this  place,  ^^^  cgRicsion  b  i^cw  uuucb.  ^  ^^^^  ^yit  entire  school  machinery  would 
Superintendent  Eldridge  said  that  some  ot  Richmond,  Va. — Mr.  J.  D.  Eggleston  soon  be  merged  as  part  of  a  vast  political 
the  teachers  gave  the   pupils  too  much  has  resigned   his  editorial  position  with  ring. 

work  out  of  school  hours.  The  teachers  the  B.  F.Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  to  ac-  The  size  of  the  membership  of  the  board, 
expressed  various  views  on  the  subject  of  cept  an  invitation  from  the  Conference  according  to  the  Ledger,  could  be  materi- 
homework.  One  opinion  was  to  the  effect  for  Education  in  the  South  to  assist  Dr.  ally  diminished,  and  the  local  school  board 
that  the  child  should  not  be  compelled  to  Charles  W.  Dabney  in  the  conduct  of  the  abolished  to  advantage,  but  the  present 
study  at  night,  while  others  claimed  that  information  and  printing  bureau  to  be  es-  method  of  appointing  is  satisfactory  to  the 
night  study  was  the  best  for  the  pupil,  tablished  by  the  conference  at  Knoxville,  people  of  Philadelpliia.  who  consider  the 
One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  too  much   Tenn.  welfare  of  the  schools  first  in  importance 

work  foreign  to  the  studies  is  chafjged  to  Mr.  Eggleston's  specific  work  will  be  to  and  the  interests  of  the  politicians  least, 
the  school,  such  as  music  lessons.  Pro-  gather  and  prepare  lor  publication  statis-  The  Philadelphia  public  schools  now  in 
fessor  Frey  thought  home  study  should  tics  relating  to  the  condition  of  rural  operation,  thru  the  administration  of  the 
not  be  required  ot  pupils  in  the  first  four  schools  in  the  South.  In  this  work  he  board  of  education  the  superintendent's 
grades.  He  said  the  child  would  accom-  will  have  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Robert  department  and  the  teachers,  have  bees 
plish  a  great  deal  more  in  the  school-room  Frayser,  of  the  Virginia  state  normal  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency, 
than  in  the  home.  Much  of  the  home  school,  Hon.  Harry  St.  George  Tucker.  The  trouble  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
work,  he  thought,  was  mental  dissipation  of  Lexington,  Dr.  Charles  Mclver,  of  schools,  and  for  this  councils  are  to  blame, 
instead  of  study.  North  Carolina,  and  other  prominent  edu    They  have  cut  down  appropriations  for 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Boyer,  of  the  Key-  cators.  supplies  and  salaries  so  that  there  is  not 

stone  State  Normal  school,  made  an  ad-  Mr.  Eggleston  is  a  Virginian  by  birth,  enough  money  to  bu^  books  or  employ 
dress  on  **  Two  Ways  of  Teaching."  He  a  member  of  a  family  widely  known  in  new  teachers.  What  is  needed  at  present 
said  in  part:  <*The  teacher  needs  to  be  the  state.  He  was  educated  at  Hampden-  is  not  to  consider  whether  the  system  of 
wiser  than  the  serpent  and  as  loving  as  the  Sidney,  and  taught  his  first  school  in  appointing  or  creating  members  of  the 
dove.  The  man  and  the  woman  who  Prince  Edward  county,  where  he  was  board  of  education  can  be  improved,  but 
wishes  to  mold  character  must  know  how  bom.  His  success  as  superintendent  of  to  convince  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
to  develop  the  finer  nature  of  the  child,  the  city  schools  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  councils  that  it  is  their  paramount  duty  to 
When  you  govern  boys  or  girls  the  best  brought  him  into  prominence  several  years  supply  the  needs  of  the  public  schools. 

In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

The  board  of  education  has  requested  bids  were  opened.  The  lowest  bidders  for  An  exhibition  of  shop  and  class  work 
the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  the  various  schools  were :  Dewitt  Clin-  will  be  held  at  P.  S.  165,  109th  street  and 
to  issue  |[2,495,soo  for  equipping  schools,  ton  high  school,  J. and  T.Lamb, of  Brook-  Broadway,  D.  E.  Gaddis,  principal,  in 
new  buildings,  acquiring  sites,  etc.,  to  be  lyn.  $548,184 ;  Long  Island  Citv  school,  J.  connection  with  the  Washington  bust  pre- 
divided  as  toUows:  Manhattan  and  the  T.  Woodruff,  $169,874;  Brooklyn  school,  sentation,  January  29. 
Bronx,  ^6,656,003;  Brooklvn,  $4422,600;  C.  H.  Peckworth,  $120,138;  Bronx  school,  ^hc  trustees  announce  that  boys  trom 
Richmond,  $226,600,  and  Queens,  $1,190,-  P.  K.  Gray,  $193,000.  the  public  schools  cannot  be  admitted  to 

A  dinner  in  honor  of  Charles  E.  Robert-  ^^  City  college  this  winter  owing  to  the 
The  dinner  of  the  Male  Teachers*  Asso-  son,  retiring  president  of   the  Brooklyn  overcrowded   and   inadequate   buildings 
elation  called  for  Jan.  18  has  been  post-  school  board,  was  given  by  the  members  available.    They  hope  to  receive  all  boys 
poned  until  March.    The  regular  Febru-  of  that  body  in  the  Union  League  club,  qualified  who  may  apply  next  June.   There 
ary  dinner,  however,  will  be    held    this  January  29.  are  alreadjr  2,300  students  in  the  college, 

month.  ,  .  ^    ,  .       Columbia  universityin  co-operation  with 

In  fnfnr-.  *!,-.  «a^  r^ii.  onri  rK^nU.  f«r      The  auuual  reoort  of  the  receipts  and  Cooper  Union  has  arranged  to  give  six 

♦  J?hi^ /«H  nriS^^n^?!^^  expenditures  ot  Cooper .  Union,  (or  the  lecti^es  on  great  civil  Undertakings  in 
tt  ffc  «^l«?hT.^«^«^^^^^  ^f  K![n^  year  ending  Dec.  31,  has  just  been  ssued.  Cooper  Union  hall  on  Tuesdays  during 
at  the  school-houses  instead  of  being  the  receipts  were  $93,530.25,  whUe  the  Febniary  and  March.  Mr.  William  Hu- 
FitS!.ffl.^  ^"x£X  »1n\,!^^i.«^^^^  expenditures  amounted  to  $99,723.94.  Dur-  bert  BuiV,  C  E.,  will  be  the  lecturer.  The 
«onJ^Sf>;.«H«r1,.Ti«  l?^  ^??  year  a  bequest  of  $20,000  from  last  two  kctures of  the  course  will  treat  of 
many  of  the  principals.  The  new  scheme  Oswald  Ottendorfer  was  received.  The  the  Nicaragua  and  Panama  routes  of  the 
wiU  save  much  time,  and  is  generally  fa-  present  financial  condition  is  given  as  fol    Isthmian  Ship  canal. 

vored.                                                               lows:    Current  assets,  $2,526.40 :   current  *    j          r-          •     1.       j     i*     4^1   u:. 

An  affecting  meeting  of  the  principals  j^^debtedness  $8,284.13, 1^^^^  $3^c::oorgif^T^^^^ 

of    Manhattan-Bronx  was  held  January  ^5,757.73.  tra  incomi  will  enable  this  institution  to 

23  when  Borough  Superintendent  Jasper      The  New  York  section  of  the  Society  of  occupy  nearly  all  of  its  building  and  will 

bade  the  pnncipals  good  bye  and  urged  Chemical  Industry  met  at  the  Chemists'  admit    of     additional    compensation    to 

them  to  be  loyal  to  the  new  order  of  things,  club,  Jan.  24.    Among  the  papers  read  was  teachers. 

Mr.  Jasper  has  been  connected  with  the  that  of  Wilhelm  Dreyfus  which  treated  of  m      u      t  #^1  k  1     w       v    w 

system    for   almost  a   generation.    City  *«  SaniUry  Chemistry  in  Relation  to  the  Teacliers    CluD  In  Hew  Yoik. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  was  introduced  and  Livestock  Industry  of  the  United  States"  New  York  is  to  have  a  teachers' club, 

made  a  brief  speech.                                      ^i^h  stereopticon  demonstration.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  City  Teachers' 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  gram-      Dr.  Julius  Sachs  has  been  appointed  to  ^p!,°^!S!!n^„'*"thf  ^°^^^^^ 

mar  department  of  P.  S.  No.  77,  Eighty-  the  new  orofessorshio  in  secondarv  edu-  recommending  the    establishment    of    a 

fifth  str?et.a.d  First  avenue,  Wiss  Iic6-  catio^at^TS  S'S '^ bu^'ldi?/ ^s'^^^^^^^ 

man.  principal,  were  held  Jan.  28.  to.  be  offered  by  this  department   are  :  S^^J  ^,  direc  "ffeTe^^elTe'm^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  American  Historical  Societv  an-  First,  a  general  course  on  secondary  edu-  of  subscriptions.    The  president,  Magnus 

nounces  that  Mr   U  B.  Phillips,  of  Co-  cation    open  to  graduates  and  specially  Gross,  will  appoint  a  committee  of  one 

Inmbia,  has  won  the  Justin  Winsor  prize  quabfied  seniors ;  second,  a  course,  open  hundred  teachers,  who  are  empowered  to 

for  1901  for  the  best  monograph  in  the  to  graduates  only,  on  the  curriculum  of  the  ^y^     co-operation  of  an  auxiliary 

field  of  American  history.    The  subject  is  secondary  school :  and  third,  a  seminar  in  committee  of  one  hundred  laymen  to  fur- 

•  Georgia  and  State's  Rights."  secondary  education.  ^^^^^  ^^  project. 

The  contracts  for  four  new  school  build-  A  delightful  reception  to  President-elect  At  the  same  meeting  a  resolution  thank- 
ings  to  cost  more  than  $r,ooo^ooo  were  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  was  held  by  the  ing  the  board  of  education,  and  especially 
awarded  by  the  board  of  education  Janu-  trustees  and  dean  of  Teachers  college,  Co-  Auditor  Cook,  for  expediting  the  payment 
ary  31.     At  a  meeting  held  January  27,  lumbia  university,  January  30.  ot  salaries  Was  passed. 
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■     Nonsense  In  the  School-Room.  it  is  such  a*  he  that  justify  the  taxiog  of  the  childlew  for  the 
_,     ,                              ,.„,,.  ^ .        .       ,^         .,  support  of  the  ichoolK,     He  ww^/ be  molded  into  a  good  citi- 
The  January  meeting  of  the  New  York  Educational  Council  „„.    The  good  of  the  state  demandB  it. 
waa  demoted  to  the  rather  unprofitable  subject  of  "Nonsense  The  teacher's  duty  is  to  the  community,  and  he  must  so  ban> 
in  the  School-Room."     It  was  practically  an  Invitation  to  die  his  school  that  the  net  result  wiU  be  of  the  greateat  benefit 
caustic  remarks.    Supt.  Vernon  L.  Davey,  of  East  Orange,  to  it.    If  this  can  be  secured  bydevotingmoet  of  one's  time  to 
was  the  principal  speaker.     His  stnctpres  are  worth  carelul  polishing  the  brilliant  pupils  and  opening  up  new  avenues  bc- 
cODSideratioQ  both  where  he  is  right  and  where  he  is  on  the  lore  the  earnest  pupils,  while  the  dull  and  laiy  and  vicious  are 
wrong  track.    Each  one  of  the  criticisms  is  met  with  at  some  allowed  to  become  still  duller  and  idler  and  more  depraved, 
time  or  other  by  every  teacher  and  principal.  then  this  is  what  the  conscientious  teacher  should  do.     It,  on 
.  ^^'^^  .'■  »  summary  of  his  address.     A  report  of  the  discua-  the  other  hand,  the  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth 
fiion  of  it  will  be  given  next  week  :  lies  in  the  presenf^e  of  these  undesirable  individuals— and  who 
Our  schools  are  immensely  better  than  those  of  twenty  years  shall  say  it  does  not  ? — then  it  is  plain  that  no  cultivation  of 
ago.    I  believe  they  are  accomplishing  a  noble  work,  but  at  brilliant  pupils,  no  earnest  leading  of  the  faithful  children, 
tbesame  time  1  cannot  help  seeing  that  there  are  many  threads  whose  presence  is  a  delight  to  the  teacher,  should  take  the 
.  of  unwisdom  and  shoddy  in  the  texture  of  the  cloth  we  are  teacher's  attention  and  careful  effort  from  those  whose  pres- 
weaving.    Some  of  these  defects  are  an  inheritance  of  earlier  ence  is  not  a  benediction  and  whose  absence  it  is  hard  to  re- 
days,  some  are  the  weak  products  of  over-chained  imagina-  gret. 

tlons,  and  still  others  are  due  to  over-ambitious  experimeota-  The  failure  to  realize  this  relation  between  the  school  and 

tion.  the  community  has  again  and  againproduced  conditions  which, 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  greatest  errors  arise  from  while  it  would  hardly  be  proper  to  denominate  them  nonsensl- 

1 .  Erroneous  views  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  schools ;  cal,  may  certainly  be  called  unwise. 

2.  Failure  to  understand  child  nature ;  Failure  to  properly  understand  child  nature  is  a  second  and 

3.  Ambitious  but  unwise  efforts  in  modifying  courses   of  prolific  source  oteiror,  waste,  and  nonsense.  Thespiritof  the 
study  and  originating  methods.  past  grips  us  so  firmly  that  as  a  class  we  seem  to  be  unable  to 

,  ,    What  are  the  schools  for?  free  ourselves  from  the  idea  that  theschool  is  somehow  a  great. 

The  schools  are  not  primarily  for  the  making  of  scholars,  and  holy,  and  tO:he-reverenced  institution,  in  which  the  child 

They  are  not  intended  to  create  an  intellectual  aristocracy,  is  to  be  neither  a  child  in  impulses  and  thoughts  nor  a  man  in 

They  are  not  solely  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  the  intellect  power  and  independeace,  but  a  sort  of  hybrid  calculating  ma- 

of  the  youth  of  a  coramuaity;    nor  are  they  merely  for  fitting  chine  with  liberty  to  study  and  to  be  respectful,  but  witn  nc 

the  individual  to  get  a  living  and  to  live  happily.  emotions  save  as  we  open  them  with  the  tesson  in  music  and 

The  school  is  paid  for  by  the  community  by  general  taxation,  cultivate  then  with  the  exercises  in  drawing.    The  naturalness 

Every  citizen  pays,  whether  or  not  he  has  a  child  at  school,  or  of  the  child  is — without  our  intention — repressed,  and  he  feels 

ever  had.  or  ever  will  have.  This  method  of  support  is  justifiable  toward  the  teacher  not  as  toward  one  of  his  race  and  kind;  but 

only  on  the  ground  tliat  the  state  or  community  as  a  whole  is  according  to  his  nature,  as  toward  a  partially  fallen  angel  or 

to  be  benefited  by  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  a^d  that  it  an  improperly  elevated  demon.  He  now  approaches  questions 

would  not  be  safe  or  prudent  to  do  otherwise  than  maintain  [he  and  topics  not  as  a  child  but  as  a  pupil.     He  somehow  stops 

schools.  considering  what  ought  to  be  a  reasonable  and  sensible  answer 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  make  the  best  kind  of  citi-  to  questions  and  feels  around  for  the  words  he  thinks  the 

zens  of  the  pupils.    The  teacher  must  not  conclude  that  a  boy  teacher  is  probably  fishing  after.     School  is  to  him  a  distinct 

is  there  simply  to  learn  the  three  K's  or  to  go  successfully  thru  place.     It  \i  sui  geiurii.    It  has  its  own  atmosphere.    Why 

the  curriculum  of  the  high  school.  He  is  there  to  be  developed  can't  we  overcome  this  defect  ?    Why  can't  we  in  our  earnest- 

into  the  best  kind  of  a  citizen  he  is  capable  of  becoming,  and  ness  come  to  understand  child  nature  better  and  leant  to  ap- 

it  is  the  teacher's  duty  and  should  be  her  pleasure  to  find  how  proach  children  In  a  natural  way  ? 

this  development  can  be  best  accomplished.   The  teacher  may  We  need  more  personal  study  of  the  child— more  definite  ef- 

say  the  boy  is  stupid  and  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  school  and  forts  to  understand  him  and  how  he  can  best  be  approached 

put  to  work.    This  is  wrong.    That  tray  is  above  allottiers  the  ~and  influenced  and  developed.     Nothing  is  more  needed  than 

one  for  whom  the  far-seeing  community  maintains  the  schools,  this  kind  of  child  study.     It  is  this  we  need  rather  than  the 
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Lncidand  forceful  in  Us  atria.  It  oaaitaallr  ttimalatei  th*  attentioa  and  interaat  o(  the  papii  bb  he  itadles  the  crowtb  of  Rome,  the  eipaai 
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„„, ,  =  , , r illlng  attention  to  tbe  splendid  aoccesa  that  baa  attended  t _ 

flftraohoolainNev  fork  Statsalone  introduced  the  book  the  flnt  term  after  its  pnblication.  It  has  proren  an  asnallr  attractive 
^1.    rhuiaiadeedBtatitjiQg.sincBtheouthoc'soblef  Bimwi-  •-  — • *  "- '     "■- '-  -'  ' — ' -* — *-  ' 

rmpathy.   Tbe  naual  formal  and  lechnloal  manner  of  (ait-i 

tantir  inlrodnced,  giTlng  a  praclioal  bearing  to  the  sDbiect. 
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pabha hers  lake  special  prida  in  calling  attention  to  tbe  splendid  aoccesa  that  baa  attended  tbe  nse  of  Frofeaior  Bailer's  Botanr.   Orar 

"-'tin  New  fork  Statsalone  introduced  the  book  the  flnt  term  after  its  pnblicatioa.    It  has  proren  anasnallr  attractive  to  poptliiuiu 

...    ladeedstatitjiag.  sines  the  author's  chief  aim  was  to  intereatthe  pupil.   The  atfle  ol  treatment  is  one  of  aimphcitf.directaesa,  and 

ampathy.    Tbe  aaual  formal  and  lechnloal  mannei  of  tait-boaks  npon  tbe  aubject  baa  beea  diacarded,  and  instead  tbe  peraonr'  -i— — •  i- 
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kind  that  groups  three  thousaod  puzzled  children,  who  desire 
to  answer  as  would  probably  please  the  quesiiomer  and  asks 
them  foolish  questions,  and  sits  up  nights  to  read,  and  tabti- 
late,  and  average,  and  per  cent,  the  answers.  It  is  very  inter- 
taliag  to  read  a  thousand  children's  essays  and  after  careful 
tabulations  deduce  the  important  discover;;  that,  "Boys  gen- 
erally prefer  noisy  and  active  games,  while  girls  are  more  qaiet 
and  retiring,"  but  it  would  seem  as  tho.the  investigator's 'time 
■night  have  been  used  to  better  advantage,  asd  as  tho  the  chil- 
dren were  not  likely  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  such  study. 

One  error  in  the  nandting  of  pupils  is  to  treat  them  as  would- 
bt  sinners  and  not  as  well-disposed  and  probably  earnest  chil- 
dren. _We  assume  that  they  will  be  troublesome  and  we  hem 
them  in  and  restrain  them  and  suppress  iheir  individuality 
and  show  them  in  every  way  that  they  are  now  under  control 
and  must  obey.  Macaulay  said  the  Puritans  objected  to  bear- 
baiting,  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it 
gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators.  We  sometimes  seem  to  ckrry 
on  out  schools  on  this  plan.  School  must  be  a  calm  and  holy 
and  unlikable  place  or  it  vrill  not  be  the  real  thihg 


Wig^n's  Irish  Experiences,  who  "  Looks  to  me,"  she  says, 
'*  as  if  he  had  loved  too  many  books  and  too  few  people." 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  method  comes  properly  under  my 

How  would  you  like  to  have  the  Almighty  set  the  recording 
angel  after  you  in  this  fashion  and  shout  ont  your  sin  every 
tltne  you  slipped  or  became  discouraged  or  sulked  ? 

The  old-time  schoolmaster  was  a  man  of  conservative  ten- 
dencies and  he  used  inherited  and  well-tried  methods.  Prog- 
ress in  educational  ideas  was  slow  and  not  speotally  sought  fori 
The  great  awakening  of  later  years  has  changed  all  this,  and 
the  school  man  is  now  the  exception  who  has  not  devised  a 
nevr  method  of  teaching  some  subject,  or  grading  his  school, 
or  promoting  bis  pupils. 

The  popufar  idea  has  seemed  to  be, "  Whatever  is,  is  wrong." 
The  great  thing  is  to  have  things  difierent ;  to  avoid  the  sem* 
blaace  of  being  stationary.  The  value  of  the  new  thing  is 
often  considered  not  so  important  aa  its  newness. 

There  are  teachers  who  even  when  they  speak  to  ten  and 
twelve^year-old- children  seem  to  fear  to  say  "  I," as  mortals  do 
when  addressini;  other  mortals.  They  say,  "John,  Miss  Brown 
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tho  kind  and  muonnt  of  ifotk  whioh  he  •hall  preient  to  bia 
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By  William  M.  Davis,  professor  of  Geology  in  Har- 
vard University,  assisted  by  William  H.  Snvder, 
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wants  you  to  work  this  example."  "Mary,  what  did  HiM 
Brown  aak  you  to  do?"  They  insist  on  complete  sentencea 
as  aaswen  to  all  questions.    It  the;  ask  John  if  he  would  likr 


"  No,"  ; 


would  if  he 

would  not  like  to  live  Tn  China,  Miss  Brown."    If  they 'ask 

To«  how  old  he  is,  it  is  sinful  for  him  to  reply,  "  Twelve 

Siara."  He  must  say,  "  1  am  twelve  years  old.  Miss  Brown." 
the r wise  it  isn't  a  complete  statement. 

Care  in  the  use  of  EoKlisb  is  of  great  importance,  but  over- 
refinement  is  almost  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  its  opposite. 
A  prominent  educator  of  Chicago,  who  had  become  possessed 
of  the  thirst  for  newness,  recently  took  the  breath  of  his  asso- 
ciates by  announcing  as  a  new  discovery  in  educational  theory 
that  it  is  grammatically  and  mathematically  wrong  to  say  that 
three  from  eleven  leaves  eight,  because  "  In  order  to  have  been 
able  to  take  the  three  from  eleven  you  must  hive  had -a  sepa- 
rate group  of  eleven,  from  the  vicinity  of  which  you  could  re- 
move the  three."  "In  fact,"  he  added, "you  must  have  had 
fourteen  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  three  from  eleven."  And 
he  is  now  seeking  for  a  proper  and  truly  pedagogic  form  of  ex- 
pression to  fit  such  operations. 

When  an  inventor  Ibrings  out  a  new  idea  h^ing  a  plausible 
look,  there  ire  always  some  of  us  who  like  lo  be  thought  of  as 
up-to-date,  and  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  who  at  once 
seize  upon  and  introduce  and  expenment  with  the  new  idea. 
Great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  taking  up  new  and  un- 
tried theories.  Experiments  which  involve  the  future  of  chil- 
dren are  dangerous,  and  before  undertaking  Ihem  we  should 
have  the  moral  certainty  that  comes  of  long  and  careful  con- 
sideration, and,  if  possible,  observation.  We  are  swayed  too 
easily  by  voluable  enthusiasts  and  earnest  specialists. 

We  occasionally  find  a  school-room  in  which  co-ordination 
and  correlation  are  carried  to  such  extremes  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  whether  the  subject  of  a  recitation  is  arithmetic  or  draw- 
ing, or  nature  study,  and  from  which  the  pupil  can  take  away 
no  definite  idea.  Bv  all  means  let  there  l>e  correlation  and  co- 
ordination, but  let  them  be  incidental  and  not  the  chief  aim  of 
the  lesson. 

Ambitious  saperintendents  and  principals  all  over  the  land 
have  become  convinced  that  nature  study  is  a  valuable  subject 
and  that  more  than  most  studies  it  offers  opportunities  for  cor- 
relation. They  have,  therefore,  enthusiastically  prepared 
courses  of  study  and  outlines  of  work,  and  introduced  the  sub- 
ject into  the  curriculum.  Teachers  have  soon  realized  how 
little  foundation  they  have  to  work  on,  how  extensive  the 
course  is,  and  how  busy  they  are  kept  trjiag  not  to  expose 
their  ignorance  to  the  children,  when  the  latter  make  positive 
statements  that  seem  wildly  improbable  but  which  may  be 
facta.    Then  come  expostulation  and  a  reduction  of  thecourse. 


or  a  quiet  ignoring  of  the  subject,  except  as  it  occasionally 
furnishes  an  exercise  in  sketching  a  fiower  in  water  colors, 
drawing  leaf-forms,  or  watching  peas  sprout  from  a  box  of  dirt, 
or  a  moth  from  its  cocoon.  And  when  it  gets  to  that  we  are 
right  where  we  were  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  nature  study  is 
only  a  name  in  our  courses.  Is  it  perhaps  possible  that  we  are 
on  the  wrong  track  7  Are  we  trying  to  teach  the  facta  of  sci- 
ence, or  to  make  children  love  nature.'  It  is  not  improbable 
that  we  have  in  mind  too  much  ot  the  former  and  loo  little  of 
the  latter.  The  only  reason  I  care  to  have  a  child's  attention 
turned  to  these  things  is  to  teach  him  the  habit  of  observiogr 
to  teach  him  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  the  parts  of  a  plant 
or  an  animal  to  its  needs  and  to  instill  into  him  a  love  for  na- 

Another  subject  to  be  discussed  to-day  relates  to  the  learn- 
ing of  reading  in  the  lowest  primary  grades.  In  those  grades 
should  the  aim  be  to  teach  the  child  to  reader  to  love  good  lit- 
erature P  Can  both  ends  be  accomplished  as  rapidly  as  the 
former  alone  ?  1 1  seems  to  me  that  a  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked 


phonetic  than  with  any  system  disregarding  phonetics. 
this  is  not  disputed.  Tne  philosophers  insist,  however,  that 
the  child's  love  for  the  beautiful  in  literature  is  dwarfed  if  not 
fed  while  he  is  young,  and  that  it  is  a  sin  to  let  him  lofe  two 

firecious  years  of  literary  enjoyment  and  training.  They  over- 
ook  the  fact  that  a  wise  Providence  hasn't  given  to  sixvear- 
old  children  the  discriminating  powers  that  come  in  later 
years,  and  that  their  literary  dei^ght  and  training  in  these  two 
years  must  be  very  small.  They  also  foreret  that  a  system  that 
will  in  two  years  teach  a  child  to  read  new  and  strange  words 
will  have  opened  to  him  the  storehouse  of  literature  so  widely 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  be  will  have  dipped  far  more 
deeply  into  good  literature  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible. 

The  undeveloped  muscles  of  the  young  child  cannot  carry  a 
pen  with  accuracy  ;  his  vocal  cords  cannot  serve  the  purposes 
of  musical  notation ;  his  brain  is  not  prepared  for  the  fine  dis- 
tinctions of  literary  taste.  To  attempt  to  force  him  in  any  of 
these  directions  is  not  wise. 

Br  all  means  let  the  reading  matter  be  of  as  entertaining 
and  Deantiful  a  character  as  possible,  but  let  it  be  remenbered 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  i» 
to  teach  the  child  to  read. 

Our  courses  and  our  schools  contain  much  that  is  wise  and 
a  little  that  is  foolish.  Most  of  the  latter  is  in  a  sense  to  the 
credit  of  the  profession,  as  it  is  the  fruit  of  zeal,  even  tho  the 
zeal  be  misdirected,  and  evidences  a  spirit  of  progress  that  is 
certain  to  lift  educational  methods  and  theories  to  a  higher 
plane  and  lead  to  a  wise  treatment  of  our  pupils. 


"A  REMARKABLE  BOOK." 
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Its  Use  and  Dangers  as  Affecting  Heredity  and  Morals. 

By  JAMES  FOSTER.  SCOTT. 

B.A   Yale  Universitj-l.  M.D.,  CM.  (Edinburgh  Uni«ersi»jf  ■, 
Lste   ObBlfltrldan   to  Colombln  Honpitol  for  Women,  anil   Lylns-ii 
AsyloDi.  Waihington.  D.C..  Late  Vice-Presideiit  of  the  Ue<liMl 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Etc. 

FROM  A  UTJIORS  PREFACE. 

"  This  book  contains  much  plain  talking  for  which  1  offer  so 

defcDce.    Its  justification  will  be  (ound  in  the  body  of  the  work  \ 

not  evading  unpleasant  topics,  nor  yet  transgressing  the  limits  of 

propriety.    Sclenee  strips  all  draperies  from  tne  objects  it  es< 

am  nes.  and,  In  the  search  after  truth,  sees  no  indecorum  In  an 

line  of  study,  and  recogniies  no  impropriety  in  looking 

light,  sod  in  good  focus.    Painful  as 

t  Is  to  treat  snbjecti  so  repnlsive,  s  man  cannot  chocs*  blsdnty, 

Dor  can  he  honestly  evade  It.    Therefore,  knowing  of  no  other 

work  of  like  character,!  present  this  as  the  best  eftoit  of  which 

I  am  at  present  capable  for  the  preseivBtinn  of  the  Individual 

and  the  welfare  of  the 
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lo  Honor  of  Supt.  Shallow. 
A  social  meeting  of  Che  lecturers  and 
local  directors  of  tne  Brooklyn  free  lecture 
course,  with  Mr.  Shallow  a.Dd  the  lecture 
commitiee  of  the  board  of  education  pres- 
ent, was  held  Jan.  25.  Supper  was  fol- 
lowed bv  a  reception  and  enierta' 
with  Df.  Jerome  Walker  as  chaii 
the  committee  of  arrangements. 

Old  Boud  Gd«i  Oat. 
The  la»t  regular  meeting  of  the  old 
board  of  education  was  held  last  week. 
The  onljr  matter  of  general  interest  acted 
upon  was  the  report  of  the  byUw  commit- 
tee prepared  by  Abraham  Stern,  denying 
most  of  the  petitions  for  changes  from  the 
Brooklyn  board.  The  report  was  adopted.  I 
Alter  transacting  routine  business  the  | 
board  adjourned  until  January  ji,  when  a 
special  meeting  was  held  to  close  up  1 
business  and  allow  the  new  board  lo  begin  | 
work  with  a  clear  slate.  Al  the  meeting  . 
January  31,  the  chief  business  was  the  let' 
ting  of  a  contract  for  building  Ihe  boys' 
high  school  iu  East  Fifteenth  street  and  1 
Livingston  place. 

School  Outlook  Uider  New  Charter.     | 

Mr,  C-  C.  Burlingharo,  prominently  men- 
tioned for  president  of  the  new  board  of . 
education  when,  asked  about  the  school' 
outlook,  expressed  the  opinion  that  dis-, 
putes  and  wranglings  between  the  diUer- 
ent  boroughs  would  shortly  cease,  lo  | 
be  succeeded  by  complete  harmony.  He  | 
thought  the  members  ot  the  new  board  1 
will  consider  it  their  sole  duty  to  admin- ' 
ister  the  system  of  public  education  for  ■ 
the  good  of  the  children  of  the  city,  with-  ; 
out  respect  to  place  of  residence.  The  1 
board  of  education  will  be  guided  by  Its  | 
superintendents,  a  small  body  of  men  at 
the  head  of  which  will  be  the  present  city  ' 
saperin  tea  dent;  a  man  whom  Mr.  Burling- 1 
ham  says  is  in  sympathy  with  every  prO' 
gre&sive  movement  in  education— Mr. , 
Maxwell  being  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  ' 
couBtry  in  this  respect.  He  thinks  the 
correctness  of  the  theory  that  Iheinitia- 
tl*e  in  scholastic  matters  should  be  taken 
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The  new  board  will  aim  a 
ical  administration.  The  wiping  out  of; 
the  borough  boards  will  dispense  with 
borough  secretaries  and  bring  about  a 
general  reduction  by  concentrating  the 
work  more  and  more  into  the  central 
bureau.  Improved  business  methods  in 
all  departments  will  be  introduced.  Sum- 
mer schools,  playgrounds,  lectures,  libra- 1 
ries,  etc.,  will  be  extended.  The  more  the 
people  are  allowed  lo  use  the  school 
buildings  the  more  nearly  do  these  places 
fulfill  the  accepted  idea  that  the  schools 
are  for  the  people.  With  economy  a  great 
end  to  be  sought,  Mr.  Burlingham  says 
that  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
important  and  vexations  questions — as 
Ihe  crowding  in  the  schools  and  refusal  of 
children  because  of  lack  of  room.     Every 
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Forty  Schools  Adopted 
MODERN  BUSINESS    SPELLER 

in  the  first  forty  days  aft-er  it  came  from  the  press. 
Teachers  have  found  in  it  many  new  ideas  in  Ihe 
teaching  of  spelling.  There  is  nothing  stereotyped 
about  this  book.  Lessons  cannot  be  prepared 
without  study.     Send  for  a  sample  page. 


OFFICE  METHODS  AND  PRACTICAL 
BOOKKEEPING 

is  the  ideal  book  for  high  schools,  hi  use  in  such 
high  schools  as  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Davton  ; 
and  in  State  normal  schools  in  New  Yosk.  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  South  Dakota.  Inductive  and 
extremely  attractive  to  teacher,  pupil,  and  parent. 
The  use  of  this  work  popularizes  the  study,  the 
school,  and  the  teacher  with  the  parents.  For  in- 
formation concerning  a  full  list  of  up-to-date  com- 
mercial text-books  for  high  schools,  address 


POWERS  &  LYONS, 
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dollar  saved  without  crippling  the  efii-  repair  of  any  building,  to  be  used  for  edu-  appointment  to  public  office,  or  in  the  na- 
ciency  of  administration,  is  a  dollar  saved  catiocai  purposes  in  New  York,  which  has  tional  service  to  candidates  for  admission 
for  these  purposes.  been  authorized  by  the  board.     He  may  to  West  Point  or  Annapolis.     Such  a  rule 

mf  71  1      nr    ki  «*4.      Q  k    1  V  appoint  a  deputy  superintendent  for  each  would  occasion  endless  confusion  and  im- 

McKlnley-Waihington  School  Exerctte.  of  the  boroughs,  who  must  be  engineers  or  pair  the  public  service.    The  proceedings 

The  public  schools  of  Manhattan  held   architectsof  good  standing.    The  superin-  are  dismissed." 
exercises  Wednesday.  January  .9,  with  ]llf^l   ^^^^^  ^^»  P^'^^^  ^^  nommating  Examination. 

the  double  purpose  of  observing  the  late  J*"""'**  ^       ^  r       i- 

President  McKinley's  birthday  and  at  the  For  the  superintendent  of  supplies  no  An  examination  of  applicants  for  a- 
same  time  accepting  the  gift  to  each  school  requirements  are  laid  down  in  the  charter,  censes  as  teachers  of  sewing  for  New 
of  a  copy  of  the  Houdin  bust  of  Washing  He  will  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  York  will  be  conducted  by  the  board  of 
ton.  These  busts  were  made  by  Sculptor  board  for  the  purchase,  storing,  and  distri-  examiners  on  Monday,  March  17,  com- 
MacDonald  and  presented  by  Frank  bution  of  all  supplies  for  the  use  of  mencing  at  9.30  a.m.,  at  the  hall  of  the 
Tilford.  Schools  in  other  boroughs*  ob-  schools,  the  printing,  transportation  of  pu-  board  of  education,  59th  street  and  Park 
served  the  day  with  exercises  commemor-  pils,  and  other  matters  assigned  him  by  avenue,  Manhattan ;  and  an  oral  exami- 
ating  the  late  president.    Several  depart-  the  by-laws.  nation,  at  the  call  of  the  board  of  exami- 

ments  combined  their  raid-year  graduating  °?rs.    Each  applicant  must  be  at  least 

exercises  with  the  birthday  observance.  Must  Abide  by  Board's *RaliD|:.  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral 

When  the  busts  were  presented,  brief  a  decision  of  great  importance  to  teach-  Wgh^sch^^^^^                                                or 

addresses  were  made  by  friends  of  the  ers,  because  of  the   precedent  it   estab-  hilher  rank,  or  have  an  equivalent  educa 

school,  and  were  respoided  to  by  the  prm-  Ushes,  was  made  recently  by  the  Appellate  tion ;  must  be  a  graduate  from  a  profes- 

cipAis.  division  of  the  supreme  court,  which  re-  sional  course  of  at  least  one  year  in  the 

Snperintendenti  of  Bulldlogs  and  Sup-  versed  the  order  granting  a  writ  of  ctrfto-  teaching  of  sewing,   must  have  had  at 

plies.  ''^'1  ^°  Emma  Walker,  a  school  teacher,  least  one  year's   experience  in  teaching 

'  against  the  board  of  exammers  and  Su-  sewine^ 


su 

ot 

ment 

supervision 

school   system — ^suppl 

Their  capacity  " 


♦-.«.    \^r.T.^u^r^^^  \^,.;\A;r.\r^  nave  mc  prutccaings  rcvicwca.     1  dc  wni  models;  (d)  educational  principles  as  ap- 
tem-supphes    and    buildings,  ^as  granted  in  the  lower  courts,  but  was  pHed    in    the    teaching   of   sewing;   (e) 

^''J ll^^r'li^^  nt^^^^^^  appealed  by  the  New  York  boar^.  of  edu-Lthods   of    instructiol,  discipline,  aii 


.  , applicant . 

years.  .         ^  ,    ,     the  right  not  being  talcen  away  by  statute,  use  the  English  language  correctly. 

The  term  **  executive  officers  of  the  The  only  question  in  the  case  was  whether  A  supplementary  academic  examination 
board,'*  inserted  in  the  charter  for  the  first  the  writ  was  issuable  at  common  law,  and  ^|]]  be  required  of  all  candidates,  what- 
time,  is  not  very  well  understood,  but  is  it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  so  issuable,  ever  their  academic  history,  who  *in  the 
construed  as  conferring  greatly  increased  The  opinion  concludes  as  follows :  judgment   of    the   board    oi   examiners, 

powers,  and  as  making  the  superintend-  «i  if  the  principle  contended  for  by  the  should  undergo  such  a  test.  Applicants 
ents  directly  responsible  for  spending  the  relator  were  to  prevail,  we  can  see  no  rea-  who  are  not  graduates  of  high  schools  or 
city  s  money.  son  why  it  should  not  be  applied  to  pupils  other  institutions  of  equal  or  higher  rank 

The  superintendent  of  buildings  must  be  seeking  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  in  may  be  required  to  prove  their  qualifica- 
a  professional  architect.     He  shall  adver-  the  public  schools,  to  applicants  for  exam-  tions  by  passing  such  a  test, 
tise  for  bids  for  the  erection,  alteration,  or  ination  by  the  civil  service  commission  lor    All  documents  submitted  as  evidence  of 

IN  SECURITY  =        THE  SAVINGS  BANK. 

IN  AVAILABILITY  =  THE  TRUST  COMPANY. 
IN  PRODUCTIVITY  SURPASSES  THEM  BOTH, 

A  Favored  Corporation 

in  the  E^ye  of  the  La\y, 

The  law  dictates  to  the  President  of  a  Savings  Bank  what  securities  the  bank  may  hold,  and  there- 
fore it  is  able  to  pay  its  depositors  but  3  or  3  1-2  per  cent. 

The  Trust  Company  is  permitted  a  wider  field  of  activity  and  pays  from  i  to  3  per  cent,  on  deposits 
which  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  tinie. 

The  banking  law  grants  to  the  Building- Loan  Banking  Co.  even  greater  powers  and  privileges, 
while  placing  it  under  the  rigid  inspection  of  the  same  Banking  Department.  To  investors 
large  and  small  the  Company  pays  6  per  cent. 

I¥HEK  ELSE  CAN  YOU  DRAW  6  PER  CENT. 

on  each  month's  savings? 

Assets  of         -         -        -         -  $8,746,680.59 
Guarantee  Fund  and  Surplus  of       577,0  n«88 

Ask  your  Bank  for  our  rating  and  thin  wfitt  us  for  particu- 
lars; or^  better  still,  come  in  and  examine  tke  matter  yourself. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BUILDING-LOAN  BANKING  CO.,  •  111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Do  you  want  a  better  Arithmetic  ? 


We  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  the  newest  and  the  best. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


scholarship,  training,  or  experience,  must 
be  originals,  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
duplicate  copies. 

Each  applicant  who  enters  the  examina- 
tion will  be  required  to  report,  within  ten 
days  thereafter,  for  physical  examination 
by  one  of  the  physicians  authorized  by 
the  board  of  education.  The  fee,  three 
dollars,  is  to  be  paid  bv  the  applicant,  to 
whom  it  will  be  repaid  after  his  accept- 
ance of  appointment.  No  person  will  oe 
licensed  who  has  not  been  vaccinated 
within  eight  years,  unless  the  examining 
physician  recommends  otherwise. 

The  licenses  issued  under  these  regula- 
tions hold  for  the  period  of  one  year,  and 
may  be  renewed  for  two  successive  years, 
witnout  examination,  in  case  the  work  of 
the  holder  is  satisfactory.  At  the  close  of 
the  third  year  of  continuous  successful 
service  the  city  superintendent  may  make 
the  license  permanent. 

ExAiniiiAtloii  for  Klndergartsert. 

A  written  examination  of  applicants  for 


licenses  as  kindergarten  teachers  in  New 
York  will  be  held  by  the  board  of  exam- 
iners, on  Monday,  Feb.  24,  beginning  at 
9  A.  M.,  at  the  hall  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  an  oral  examination  for  such 
licenses  at  the  call  of  the  board  of  exam- 
iners. 

To  enter  this  examination  the  applicants 
must  have  one  of  the  following  qualifica- 
tions : 

(a)  Graduation  from  a  hieh  school  or  an 
institution  of  equal  or  higher  rank,  or  an 
equivalent  acaac-mic  training:;  and  gradu- 
ation from  a  school  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  having  a  course  of 
two  years,  at  least  one  of  which  has  been 
devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  kin- 
dergarten work ;  (Applicants  presentirg 
qualification  (a),  who  are  not  graduates  of 
high  schools,  ma^  be  required  to  paf  s  an 
academic  examination),  (b)  graduation 
from  a  f«ur  years'  course  (including  a  kin 
dergarten  course  of  two  years)  in  a  state 
normal  school  or  a  college ;  tc)  graduation 


from  a  school  for  the  training  of  kinder- 
gartners  having  a  course  of  at  least  one 
year,  together  with  successful  experience 
in  kindergarten  teaching  for  not  less  than 
two  years.  Applicants  presenting  qualifi- 
fication  (c)  mnst  pass  in  addition  to  the 
examination  described  below,  an  academic 
examination,  unless  they  are  college  grad- 
uates. This  examination  will  occur  at 
9  A.  M.,  Feb.  25,  1902. 

All  applicants  must  pass  written  and 
oral  examinations  embracing  the  follow- 
ing subjects :  (a)  Theory  and  practice  of 
kindergarten  teaching;  (b)  free  hand 
drawing;  (c)  singing  and  piano  playing; 
(d)  physical  exercises  appropriate  for  the 
kindergarten. 

Each  applicant  must  be  at  least  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character. 
She  will  be  required  to  report  for  a  phys- 
ical examination,  within  ten  days  after  the 
date  of  the  written  examination,  to  one  of 
the  physicians  authorized  by  the  board  of 
education.    The  fee,  three  dollars,  is  to 


$10  SECURES  $480  LOT 

in  Greater  New  York. 


The  Astorn'  Way  of  Makiiiff  money  Made 
Possible  for  Erery  One. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Astors  made  their 
money  in  baying  and  holding  New  York  Oity 
real  estate,— that,  as  the  city  grew,  their  proi>- 
erty  increased  in  Talue,  so  that  to-day  the 
Astors  haye  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  the 
world. 

New  York  Oity  is  now  growing  faster  than 
OTer,  and  the  present  represents  one  of  the  best 
times  in  which  to  bay  property.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  hsTe  a  great  deal  of  money  to  bay  real 
estate  ander  oar  plan.  $10  down  and  $l.bO  a 
week  will  bay  a  $480  lot  within  thir t  y-five  minnt  es 
of  New  York  City  Hall,  which  lot  is  guaranteed 
to  increase  in  Talne  SO  per  cent,  within  one  year 
after  porchase.  If  this  is  not  proven  to  be  a 
positive  fact,  yoar  money  will  be  refonded  and 
six  per  cent,  interest  added. 

Upon  investigation  yon  will  find  this  to  be 
stronger  and  safer  than  a  savings  bank. 

We  offer  a  free  trip  to  New  York  City  and 
retom  to  intending  parchasers.  Send  to  as  for 
particulars. 

Send  to  us  for  maps,  details  of  information,  and 
fall  particulars.  It  will  only  cost  you  a  postal 
card  to  post  yourself  thoroughly. 

Write  to  Wood,  Harmon  &  Co.,  Dept.  198, 857 
Broadway,  New  York.  If  you  will  write  immedi- 
ately, we  will  give  you  the  choicest  selection 
of  lot. 


Ist- 
2d 


PHONOGRAPH 

€i*r  an  aid  to 

LANGUAGE  STUDY 

Amons^  the  possible 
uses  of  the  Phonograph 
in  this  respect  are  the 
following : 

Teachers  can  make  their  own  lesson  records ; 

-Students  can  also  make  their  records  and  can 
then  criticize  their  own  pronunciation. 


The  Home  Phoaograpli  ^30 

is  best  suited  lor  this  purpose.    The  equipment 
includes  a  Reproducer  or  Speaker,  and  a 
Recorder  wiih  which  records  are  made. 

BLANKS,  READY  FOR  USE     -     25  Cents  each 


Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

DOUGLAS  &  COMPANY, 

xo  West  22d  Street,  New  York. 
Hctltn  la  all  kinds  •!  Tslklac  Mschiaet,  Sapyllct,  sad  Sdlioa  Rec«rdt 


Architectural  Drawing  at  tlie  Art  Students'  League, 
be  pa.id  by  the  applicant,  to  whom  it  will  in  case  the  work  oi  the  holder  is  Katiafac-  New  York  city,  oSers  a  unique  opportun- 
be  repaid  after  acceptance  of  appoint-  tory.  At  the  close  o{  the  third  year  of  ity  to  painters,  sculptors,  and  mural  deco- 
ment.  No  person  will  be  licensed  who  continuous  auccesiful  service  the  city  sup-  raters,  as  well  as  architects  and  those  In - 
has  not  been  vaccinated  within  eifiht  erlDtendent  maj  make  the  license  per-  terested  in  the  foundation  and  history  of 
years,  unless    the    examining    physician  manent.  architecture.     While  the  specific  aim  of 

recommends  otherwise.  .     ..^  _^_    , -.    .      ...     »_.  .  this  course  is  to  treat  architecture  from 

The  licenses  issued  under  these  rcgula-  ArcUtectortl  Study  «t  tto  Art  LMgue.  fl,e  painter's  point  of  view,  it  wiU,  how- 
tions  hold  for  the  period  of  one  year  and  The  class  now  in  progress  on  Monday  ever,  enable  the  student  to  gain  a  thoro 
may  be  renewed  for  two  successive  years  evening:!    at   the  Art  Students'  League,  knowledge  of  the  orders,  and  to  draw  cor- 


//  it  M  the 

Columbia 

■that's  all  you 
care  to  Knotstf— 

for  then  you  are  assured  and  certain  in  ;onr  own  mind 
that  it  is  all  right  in  every  detail.  Designed  on  the 
latest  improved  ideas — made  of  the  best  material — put 
together  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner — finished  in  the 
best  style  known  to  the  trade.  For  years  the  COLUMBIA 
has  been  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  placed  there  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  its  manufacturers  ;  maintained  there 
by  unflagging  effort  to  improve  in  every  possible  way. 
In  the  hearts  of  the  school-room  world  it  reigns  supreme 
with  none  to  dispute  its  title  to  being 

The  Bejt  School  T>esK  Made 

Every  desk  exactly  as  represented.  Every  desk  equal  to 
sample  shown.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case 
Every  desk  warranted  in  every  way  for  15  years.  If  you 
want  absolutely  the  best— BUY  THE  COLUMBIA. 


PIQUASCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS 


190  Fifth  Aien 


M  Dflle« :  Weiteni  Salei  One*  i 

e,  KBW  TOBK        8«  Vatwah  AveoD*. 
Faelory,  PIQUA,  OHIO 


THE  DURELL  &  ROBBINS 

TEXT-BOOKS  IN 
MATHEMATICS 

By  FLSTCaZK  DDBELl,  Ph.9. 
EDWAKII  S.  ROBBINS,  A.B. 

FiBdi  LKxaoHH  IK  NmoiEBB  (Durell  A  Robbinn) t  X 

Tbe  deTFLopmilDt  at  nunsbMi  to  IW  ((l»ctll«lxlllgiltrBt>d. 

iTUir  FBUn-icAL  AuTaiHTic  (Dnrell  A  Itobbiiw; . . . ,      .« 

IQU.  ABiTHHiTir  (Pnrell  A  Bobbin!) U 

A  GauoiAa  HcBPOT.  Ai/iteu  iPnrell  a  RoBBtKB}.,..... av 

A  SoBOOL  AlobbB*  (DutbU  A  Bobbins) i.oo 

A  Scaooi.  AutEEBA  CuHPLBTK  {Dnrell  A  Robblns) i,£i 

CMMB  »iid  prepMl«  •  l»r««  noiiilMr  Bf  utrnplm  Ind  mlair  eisnUea. 

In  denioolns  lb*  IbeDn.  Iba  ■ntborg  h>TB  abowa  man  plilnlr  tbu 
Li»  bo™  dnnii  fi8i«olo»  W«  oomnion-MMe  r»Mon  tor  «TBr>  nap  or  pro. 
c«a.  ThlA  tTAAtmnt  iM  batter  AdApttd  Co  (bs  prhitlAaJ  Ansrlua  iplrlt. 
and  It  nliu  Eiioi  till  rtnSr  at  ll»tluDiti«  luvsr  idDUtiDBa]  (aliia. 
and  pnntlcaa  ha'a  bean  kept  In  Tin.   Tha  tRoblemi  are  caiisHjnmlST 

Write  [or  introdDctorr  ■nil  cxchuift  propoiitloiii  tad  tar  ■ 

catiloEio  ol  other  Ideil  Khval  booki  and  itandird 
helpt  for  teacbera. 

R.LMYERS&COMPAWY.PnMlsliers 

Harriaburg,  Pcnnsrlvanla. 
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COMME,RCIAL 
INSTRUCTION 

h  attracting  increasing  attention  in  mang 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  in 
grammar-  and  high-school  uork.     0     jS 

THKE,E,    BOOKS 

deserce  a  cartful  examination  by  all 
teachers  of   commercial   studies      a     tS 

THOMSON'S   COMMERCIAL   ARITHMETIC 


CLARK'S   COMMERCIAL   LAW 
MONTGOMERY'S  MODERN   BOOKKEEPING 


f-BT  iptiiai  term!  for  iHlrodnclhn,  adJnss 

MAYNARD,    MERRILL,  &   CO., 

39-3I.33BAST    19th   STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


MODTON'S 
SEDIES  OF  GEOGDAPHIES 


Tha  E.l*nienla 


The 


Tbe  IfiteBt  and  be^t  School  Qeogmphiei;  iien  bd.I  thorousblr 
modBm.  The  indMtrial  and  commercial  idea  ia  everynhoro 
made  prcnmneDt.  The  Tr:rrUux'ante.cUar,aDd  inlpreatins  : 
theifniiirartoRi  trae  lolifc.  artistic,  and  sdmirablr  nrrelated 
with  the  Text.  The  Mn^t  are  siceptiniialty  valuable,  oonBti- 
tuting  one  of  the  stroneeAt  featurea  of  the  bookB.  Our 
"  linnctita  /'o>*«mon>"  are  fully  itesoribed  In  their  proper 
pUcB,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  United  Btatea. 

THE  PfiOeBESSIVE  COVIISE  IN  SEADING 

(Five  BoaKs) 


nutrroii 
of  theiw 


Drill  Eierdseit. 


nVU'S  ARimMETICS 

Tha  Elementary  The  Campl< 

irsirely  used  in  the  beat  eohoole  of  the  < 


STAHDABD 
HIGH  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 

ifefci"EV„-sr'-  ""-■'-  ■■'■■"■-  «'■— "  •' 
Butler,  Sheldon  &  Company, 

VZWTOBC       FEILAIIELPHU       CBICAGO       BOSTOK 


1 

That 
^vord- 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

on  a  eehooldeslc  denote!  that  Tt  l«  the  leorlil'*  HaniMril  in  ■ohooltnmi- 
tnre.  TbereiBiiobebelof wordaDBedinitBdeaoniition.  Noooiiiclomn>- 
tioD  of  treak  ideal  in  its  oonilrnetioiL  It  u  a  plain  Amertoan  Bobool 
doak  dSBaribed  in  pUin  American  langnage,  built  on  American  ideaa-  On 
kind  of  ideal  that  are  oonquerinc  the  world.  The  6UUn»  RAPIDS  deaks 
baTepenetratede*ei;qauteroI  the  globe  and  in  eTeryland  and  «relT 
clime  have  been  procliimed  ntpreme,  Hhakeipeare  baa  aaid  : 
••  What'!  in  a 

Call  a  roae  by  i 

And  'twoold  II 


not  apply  to  aohool 

■ORANP  KAPIDS"  ON  A  SCHOOL  DESK  IS  EVEJIYTHINO. 

The;  luBiat  ntion  It  that  the  deaks  tbef  pnTchase  tiave  thib  name  stamped 
upon  them.roT  then  ther  are  anre  of  one  hnndred  ceota  value  for  evetr 
dollar  inveeted.    "Gun>  SAnDS"  deaka  are  made  in  three  ---■— 
known  aBfollowi:  BALL  BEAKIlieArTOMAnCjjCOmilAnOH  A 


«A9^n 
UKDUKl 


Known  BBIOJIOWBI  BALI.  BAAlUllVAUlUia  A  111,*  IfUiaBUIAilWfl  AtfJ 

ABLE<likeillDatraMon>3ndFRICnomi>EADTUSTABLXCHAIKDI 
TTm  Teal  oT  Time  haa  proven  each  of  tbeie  deBka  to  be  the  best  lu  »■ 

reapective  claas  and  through  them  the  name  GKAini  KAPISS  has  McoMe 
famotu  aroond  the  world  aa  the  home  at  achool  (nmiture  and  the  Inrth- 

Ehice  of  the  best  school  deak  ever  made.    If  fou  are  intereated  inachoo] 
irmture  it  will  pa;  jou  toinvestiEBle  the  desks  made  at 

GRAND  RAPIDS  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS, 

Baitcn  aalM  Ottlce    .  I(I4  ConiUUe  BaUillnc,  VBW  TOXZ 

VcitunSalt*  OHlce     Cor.  Vatadi  Are.  and  WisliinctonSt.,CKICAGO 

Wsrka  ....  SKAXB  EAPID8,  KIGneAl 

S*na  for  ilettatogur,  /ret /or  (lie  asking. 
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35-PE,R.R.Y    PICTURES    FOR.  FEBRUARY— 35 

Ob  pKper  e  t-S>6.       Price,  3A  oeau  for  the  mi  poitpald.      Send  ia4a.j. 

UMD   Wuhlnston  Busaitriui   Sutna.    1«   Hfi  DauiliUn. 


Ill    Hit  S(«i»,Obl»io. 
.ttt    FInt  Baadlnsoft&BE 

U  LONOFBLIOW. 
U   Uli  Birtbplu*. 

UB    Hl(  Unm'a,  O^mbrla^ 


»   ETUialise. 
tf    LOWELL. 


n    Old  VadiMilj  Shop. 

EXTRA   SIZE— 11 


11— PERRY   PICTURES, 

On  pHper  10>  IX.  Priee<  SO  eenli  for  tbe  hI> 

LanftaUoH.  I  WublBCtOD.  I  LlBOoln  SUCna.  I  HDKliilar, 

HJiBMbplui.  MaRluVuhliiaton.  WiahlDstan  Crcwiiiic  Iha   Bo»aTt]t. 

Lawall.  I  Lincoln.  |       Dalawtr*  iMxuiFiOla. 

THE  PEKKY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  B..17,  Maiden,  Mass. 


ously.  Daring  the  course  practical  prob- 
lems will  be  given  for  tbe  class  to  trork 
ouL  Stude«ta  will  be  required  to  design 
and  draft  buildings  and  interiors,  and  to 
project  thera  in  perspective ;  as  tbe;  ad- 
vance they  will  apply  ornament  in  keepinc 
with  the  particular  style  of  arcliitectore 
used,  and  arrange  schemes  of  decoration 
for  the  same. 

The  instnictorof  this  class  is  Mr.  Henry 
Hornbostcl,  a  prize  student  of  the  £ecie 
dtt  Beaux  Aril,  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  and  of  the 
Btanx  Art*.  Mr.  Honibostel  carried  oS 
the  second  prize  in  the  competition  for  the 
University  of  California,  and  at  present  is 
active!?  engaged  in  architectural  work  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr,  Horobostel  combines  a  marked  abil- 
ity for  perspective  drawine,  with  an  im- 
mense fund  of  knowledge  of  architecture, 
E radical  and  historic.  He  devoted  bis 
eat  energies  to  the  course  at  the  League, 
iUuslratiog  his  (hemes  with  lantem  shdes 


and  plaster  models,  and  drawing  historic 
ornament  and  the  orders  of  architecture 
with  their  variations  in  projection  and  per- 
spective upon  the  blackboard.  The  more 
technical  and  purely  constructive  sides  of 
architecture  are  omitted,  the  student  not 
lieing  required  to  measure  the  strength  of 
beams  and  trusses,  to  write  specifications, 
or  to  study  structural  problems ;  but  style, 
ornament,  and  constructive  massing  are 
emphasized  and  presented  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner. 

The  historv  of  architecture  ts  taken  up 
chronologically,  showing  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  periods  and  styles  of 
architecture,  starting  with  Egyptian,  As- 
syrian, Chaldean,  thru  Greek  and  Roman, 
down  to  modem  times.     The  ornament  of 


structive  work  particular  explanation. 

An  important  feature  of  the  series  ii  cue 
masterly  drawing  before  the  class  in  pro- 
jection and  perspective,  showing  bow  the 
orders  should  be  laid  out,  and  Itie  easiest 
method  of  presenting  them  in  perspective. 


Tables  have  been  provided  for  the  coave- 
nience  of  students  who  wish  to  retain  this 
work  for  themselves  by  copying  the  draw- 
ings, and  the  instructor  devotes  the  latter 
part  of  the  evening  to  criticism  and  correc- 
tion of  their  efforts.  The  intense  interest 
with  which  the  explanations  and  black- 
board work  is  fallowed  shows  the  impres- 
sion, even  in  its  earlystages,  that  this  new 
field  of  instruction  is  making. 

Antonomj  for  Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn  is  making  atrenuoua  efforts  to 
keep  control  of  her  public  schools.  The 
revised  charter  abolishes  tbe  boron^ 
school  boards  and  centralizes  the  control 
of  all  the  New  York  schools  in  one  board 
of  education.  This  chapter  of  the  charter 
will  go  into  effect  February  i .  A  committee 
of  Brooktynites  has  called  on  Governor 
Odell  and  asked  his  support  for  a  bill  io 
postpone  for  one  fear  the  operation  of  the 
new  charter  provision,  so  as  to  give  time 
to  draft  a  new  scheme  of  education  that 
shall  oreserve  the  autonomy  of  the  Brook- 
lyn acDOols. 
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A  WARM  ARGUMENT 

doesn't  always  bring  out  COLD  FACTS, 

:o  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
JERK  i*  **•«  best  on  the  maik*t. 

A  miJlioD  desks  in  use  are  mute  witnek.,-.^  oi  the  fact  that  tbe 
TRIUMPH  is  all  and  more  than  it 's  claimea  (u  oe—THE  best 
SCHOOL  DESK  HADE.  Thousands  of  school  officers  will  give 
their  testimony  to  tbe  fact  that  the  purchase  of  the  TRIUMPH 
brlnjss  lasting  satisfaction. 

Iftbere  is  any  reason  for  your  purchasing  school  desks,  there 
is  every  reason  for  your  selecting  the  TRIUMPH. 

Experienced  school  officers  cannot  be  deceived  Into  buying 
inferior  school  desks  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 

Inexperienced  school  officers  cannot  afford  to  experiment. 
The  TRIUMPH  is  not  an  experiment,    a  million  desks  in  use 

ATTEST  ITS  GOODNESS. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

Basterh  Ofpicc— III  Fifth  Ave.,  Nbw  Toik,  N.  Y, 
Western  Office— 94  Wibash  Ave.,  Chicaob,  III. 
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ASBESTOS 
NON-HEAT-CONDUCTING  COVERINGS 

For  FURNACE  PIPES,  HEATERS,  STEAM  PIPES,  ETC.,  effect 
a  laree  savios  of  fuel,  and  increased  comfort  Id  Class-Rootns. 


Send  for  tampUs  »/  ASBESTOS  ROLL  FIFE  FELT,  ASBESTOCEL  CORRU- 
GA  TED  PAPER  and PamphUt  "Stmetkimg  About  Coverings." 
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Philadelphia  Items. 


Prof.  Simuel  McCuoe  Lindaaj,  Ph.  D., 
of  the  UnivenitT  of  Pennsylvaaia,  tau 
been  made  commisiioner  of  education  for 
Porto  Rico  to  succeed  Pr«f.  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  who  recently  reiigned. 

Dr.  Lachlan  T 

tenth  preaident  o ,  --  - 

in  Philadelphia  Januaiy  *6-  He  received 
his  education  at  the  William  and  Mary 
■'  >ri8  nowprcsi- 

The  annual  report  of  Provost  Harmon, 
of  the  Univerai^  of  Pennsylvania,  states 
that  the  cash  receipt*  during  the  year  from 
gifts,  were  #477,831.  Tha  value  of  the 
university  property  is  #9,500,000.  The 
administrationezpenses  amounted  to#7i6, 
380. 

A  professor's  club-house  for  the  Univer- 
lity  of  Pennsylvania  will  shortly  be  erected. 
There  will  be  living  rooms  for  a  hundred 
professors,  and  an  abundance  of  room  for 
entertainments. 

Prof.  Franklin  S.  Edmonds,  of  the  Cen- 
tral high  vchool,  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Educational  club  Jan.  15.  The  other 
officers  are :  Vice  Pres.,  Prin.  George  H. 
Stout;  Secy.,  Prin.  Theodore  L.  Mc- 
Dowell ;  and  Treas.,  Prin.  M.  C.  Cooper. 


granted  a  year's  leave  ofabsence  to  accept 
the  position  of  director  of  the  American 
school  for  Oriental  study  and  research  for 
the  year  i903-'o3. 

Vonua  oa  Sdwol  Boards. 
In  advocating  that  women  have  place 
as  members  otsectional  school  boards. 
Rev.  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Tompkins,  of  Phila- 
<lelphia,  said  recently  that  it  was  unfair  to 
place  men  as  final  arbitrators  in  matters 
that  concern  girls.  Dr.  Tompkins  says 
that  girls  form  more  than  jo  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  and  90  percent,  of  the  teachers. 
He  Delieves  that  women  are  more  sensi- 
tive than  men  in  detecting  unsanitary  con- 
ditions, in  noticing  the  things  that  concern 
the  comfort  and  health  of  children  and  in 
perceiving  whether  a  teacher  is  of  the 
Tight  temperament,  aside  from  her  tech- 
nical qualifications,  and,  withal,  they  are 
more  honest  in  applying  conclusions  in 
these  matters  than  men  are. 

PollUca  i>  ScbooU. 

School  Director  C.  H.  Clarke,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  declined  renomination  be' 
cause  be  finds  it  "impossible  to  divorce 
politics  from  the  schools  under  existing 
vonditiont."    He  lays  in  explanation  that 


his  attitude  has  always  been  that  politics 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  schools.  On  ac- 
count of  his  independence  and  hostility  to 
machine  or  political  methods  he  has  lieen 
persistently  thwarted  and  hampered  in  his 

The  sectional  boards,  he  thinks,  are 
useless  bodies  at  best,  for  tbev  can  do 
nothing  but  appoint  teachers  ana  janitors 
and  make  small  improvements.  More- 
over, the  machine  turns  them  into  its  ad- 
juncts by  placing  upon  them  men  who 
have  been  useful  to  it.  A  man  carries  his 
division  and  is  honored  by  a  place  on  the 
school  board.  School  teachers,  Mr. 
Clarke  says,  are  rarely  appointed  for  merit 
alone.  Tney  must  have  apolitical  "pull," 
must  have  some  potent  voice  in  party 
councils  raised  in  their  favor. 

Lectorea  «t  Drezel  Instltnte. 

The  free  public  lectures  eiven  bjr  the 
Drexel  institute  are  being  well  patronized. 
An  especially  large  attendance  greeted 
Professor  Johnson,  who  lectured  on  Nica- 
ragua, Costa  Rica,  and  Panama — t  h  e 
Country  and  People  of  the  American  Isth- 
mus," on  Jan.  zi.  Prof.  Albart  Henry 
Smyth,  A.  B.,  will  lecture  on  "  Five  Repre- 


sentative English  Poets,"  each  Thursday 
afternoon  during  February.  ''  Physical 
Development  as  Influenced  by  Personal 
and  Domestic  Hygiene  "  will  be  treated 
by  Professor  Brubaker,  M.D.,  oneach 
Monday  evening  from  Februaty  3  to 
March  3.  James  L.  Wood  will  begin  a 
course  on  "  The  History  of  Art "  Feb.  as. 
A  lecture  on  Norway  will  be  given  by  Miss 
Ragna  Boyensen,  01  New  York,  March  7, 
while  two  lectures  on  the  "  Stellar  Uni- 
verse "  will  be  given  by  C.  E.  Dool'ttle,  C, 
E.,  Sc.  D.,  March  14  and  zi. 

New  Roles  for  Philadelphia. 

Copies  of  the  new  rules  adopted  by  the 
board  of  education  have  been  sent  to 
Philadelphia  principals.  In  accordance 
with  these  rules,  the  principals  and  assist- 
ants of  every  school  shall  keep  a  monthly 
record  of  the  standing  of  pupils.  Princi- 
pals are  to  make  annual  reports  to  the 
superintendents,  of  the  standing  of  pupils 
of  all  grades  except  the  first.  Principals 
shall  report  the  standing  of  eighth-year 
pupils  on  the  trst  of  December  and  March ; 
the  records  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
(00,  eliminating  the  decimals.  The  pupils 
will  be  grouped  under  five  marks,  100,  dis- 
tinguished ;  90,  excellent ;  80,  good;  60, 
fair ;  and  50,  or  below,  poor. 
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STEINWAY  &   SONS  beg  to  announce  that 
they   have    been    officially   appointed    by  patents 
and  diplomas,  which  are  displayed  for  public  in- 
spection at  their  warerooms,  manufacturers  to: 
His  Majeaty,  NIchslw  11.,  Czar  of  RoMla. 
Hii  Majesty,  Wllllain  II.,  Emparor  ol  a«niiao]r  ud  King 

ot  PnuaU. 
His  Majesty,  Prans  Joaeph  I.,  Emperor  of  Aoitrla  and 

Klos  of  Huncary, 
Her  Majesty,  Victoria,  Qneca  of  Qroat  Brttaln. 
Their  Royal  HiKhnesaes,!!!*  Priacc  and  Prlacauot  Walas, 

and  Tha  Duka  of  Ediaburxb. 
His  Majesty,  Oacar  II.,  Klas  of  Swadaa  and  Norway. 
His  Majesty,  Umberto  1.,  Klas  of  Italy. 
His  Majesty,  Moiuaffaf  ad-dln,  ShalVof  Perala. 
Her  Majesty,  Maria  Chriatloa,  Quean  Ragent  of  Spain. 
His  Majesty,  Abdul  Hamid  II.,  Saltan  of  Turkey. 

IlluttraUd  Calahguu  mmiled  fi-t*  mfi»H  applicoHcn. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 


SnUVAT  HALL,  AKCUIZ  BUILSITe, 

Vtt  aad  iw  lait  I4k  ttreat,  TUtfe  AT*i«a,  c«r.  4ttk  Btitat, 

NEW  YORK. 


bat  I  he  be«t  thin, 


Chandler :  Adjustable :  Chair :  Desks 

They  u«  senilble— thsy  are  comfortable— ther  imn  be  adJnaM  to  lit  tha 
fora— tbey  ore  healthful— they  anlt  the  popili — the;  pleaM  the  teaoher 
>nd  wtielr  the  tkipajere.  There  is  aome  vood  letdiiiB  mfttter  ptil>Uataed 
deterfblns  theae  deaki-aend  tor  it— tent  free.  The  Cbandlar  Daaka 
are  made  onlr  at 

CHilDlEE  INISTIBLE  ClilK  t  DESK  WOKS 


You  get  the 

Same  Wearing  Qiiality  for  \{  cents  apiece  through  Using 
the  Holden  Leatherette  Book  Covers  as  you  would 
out  of  a  Morocco  Finished  Leatherette  Cover  costing 
5  or  6  cents ! 

Ability — Durability — Simplicity — Adjustability  and  Reduced  Cost  of  fur- 
nishing books  by  making  the  books  last  from  40  per  cent,  to  60 
per  cent,  longer. 

Results  Irom  the  Systematic  use  of  the 

"Holden  System   for 

Samples  Free       Prcserving   BooKs." 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO., 

Springfield,   Mass. 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.  kave  great  pleature  ik  pretenting  tie  foVowinff  eol- 
lettim  c4  the  Arat  writingB  of  the  wotISb  ffreateit  antkn-B,  remarkabU  for  the  num- 
ber, variety,  intenet,  and  the  very  extreme  economy  in  cent.  Here  it  room  for  a 
wteetum  oiUy ;  fuUliitan  reqveO. 

Popular  Classics 
21^  Classic  Fiction 


Unabnd<(ed,gen«nllylirge  type,  well  printed 
-on  good  paper  and  neatly  ^und  in  paper  cov- 
en. Moit  are  adapted  to  use  ai  suppiemniUry 
readli^  for  the  High  School  or  for  iieventh  and 
EMith  Grades'  a  tew  are  for  lower  grades. 

Sent  prepaid  at  prices  affixed. 


I^fcrnimf  C  Titles  prefixed  or  followed  bv  a 
Ul^VUaib  ,  ^^^^,  _„  others,  30  per 
cent.  dlsCOUlt  on  orders  over  $3.50,  the  bu>Tr 
paying  cost  of  transportation.  See  "  Directicins 
to  Correspondents."  Letters  and  t  in  ()  lol- 
lowing  title*  arc  publishers'  reference  marks. 


A  Delightful  Literary  Feast  I 

Not  a  title  in  this  great  list  which  every  Teacher,  and  every  intelligent 
reader,  does  not  want,  at  least,'  to  icnow  something  about ;  scores  of 
them  every  one  wants — or  should  want — to  read,  and  to  own  ;  to  make 
a  part  of  one's  mental  and  spiritual  life! 

Have  you  time  for  even  "the  best"  of  the  "late  novels"  with 
this  inspiring  list  unacquired  P  If  you  seek  entertainment,  here  it  is 
unrivaled  ;   here  also  is  up-building  nourishment  for  intellect  and  sout. 

Of  course  every  school  in  the  land  wants  many  of  them. 

This  is  much  the  largest,  the  best,  and  far-away  the  cheapest  list  of 
the  world's  most  famous  writings  ever  brought  into  one  collection. 
For  Home  and  School — 3c.  to  15c. 


■    PMt.    SC. 


—for   Bonr  da  ConrliT,    lOe.     (*ca) 
— Emw>  and  TilMt   lOc.     <•(•) 
Umou,  JakB  Ooiav.     On  I^Iaj 
— IdUIh  at  (ha  CooMltDt-        ' 


utEMiatM  nnuimmi. 

— -  „_J«l«t»    Aitema*  Waid,  »«. 

— MaM  Tmln  iDd  BiM  Hart*,  Sc 

— OUrar  Wsadall  Holnwi,  Se. 

— WaaUutoD  Irrlw,  la. 

— Jaaaaa  BaMiB  tdwaH,  So. 

iilifiw'a  SalMt  VUtt  Tala%  Se. 

— Talrr   Talea,   Uc.     IfiaJl'iiTorlla  Pocmi,  Be. 

UataO*.    Tba  Poattei,  lOe.     (•«) 

Uatatla  and  Lvl  Saaaa.     Blocnphka  oi;  le. 

jL«*Ba,   >am.     Tha  Bcbooloiaitet,   10a.     (•«} 

AtMld,  Zdwla.     ranrlta  Poau*,  le. 

— Tha^bt  of  AAh  lOe.     (tPD 

lUTTKKir  AmVOLD. 
InaU.  Xatthaw.    Bolmb  lad  SoitiuB,  >e. 
l«etQn  «B  ■laaiBuu,  >e.  Leetarc  oa  Nombeta,  le. 


— Aald  Uebl  Idylla.  Se.  (tpo) 
~-lfT  Ladr  Nlatloa,  lOe.  (tpo) 
— inwi  a  Uao'a  Slnclc,  10c.     (tpoj 

HZniT    WAKO    BSEOKXE. 
ftaa^ar'a  Indnatiy  aad  Idleoaa,  Sc. 
Oamblara  and  Oamblliis,  Sc       Six  Watnlnn,  le. 
Fapolar  AmnauaanUTSe. Tba  Partnlt  OHltrj,  Se. 

•OSa  B»»ap  Lactoraa,  I •■ — 

— miTa  Cauaa  aTbl 
Blaek  Bcaotj,    ' 


teal  asd  OUier  Potma,  lie.     ,  .. 

■ —   **—      Ladr  OanldlBe'a 

^    lie.    (•mj) 
fcl— t'a  Tbaoatogaia,  Tbt  a«m,  el 
—•ail   naaia,    lOc.     (ht) 

"—     btol,    0,   n,    M,    U«. 
Laat  Daji  ot  Fsmp*" 
~i   par  Touni*.   (tai] 

■uncAV,  stTKEB,  Btmn. 

t   PUfHs'a   ~  -        ..     - 


anna's   PI 


of,   le. 
tba   BnbUoM  aad  BuotUnl,   lOe. 
—     —     ,(S'.> 


^^Ta  a  HoaatalB  Dakv, 


ahan^baa.  lA.     ('*hBi) 


SlJSf, 


Oailrla, 

Han  aa  PropbatilJcT' 

Hare  aa  DlnBltj.  le. 
— Oa  Sobart  Buna,  Oc- 
— Bketeb  of.  br  AnnaUaa  Blnall.  te. 
— BaroM  and  Bam  woiablp,  lOe.     (til) 
— Sartor  Raaartaa,   lOe.     (T^) 
Oamll.    AUe*  In  Wtodaelan^  lOe.    (bt> 
— Tbronsb  tba  IiOoMni  Olaai,  lOe.     (bt) 

VATUmAL   KmOET. 
OaaU'a  Nitotal  Hlatocr.  br  ^PcMMeat  FHbooj, 


OaleiUca.     Tb*  Andai 

Oanfoauu  aad  K«««ta« 

br  l>i.  Una,  Se. 


(XMn 


Olakau.     Cbrlatmaa  Oarol,  (tb 

— Ctlckat  OB  tba  Haartb,  te. 
— NOTala,  aaeb  tSc     (tan) 
— Cblld'i    BUtoiT    of    Bufland.    lOe.     <tpl) 
XUat,  Oa*.     How  Um  Larad  tba  Unc,  Se. 
— NoTtla,  Aa«D  Bad*,  sua*  Manar,  BmboIb.  ate. 
aaeb  ItM.     (tn) 

XALBK  TALDO  ZHXBtOV. 

On  Art  oSa  of   Qnat   Han. 

BiperUBca.  Hanlam. 

Tba  Poat.  I'mdaDoa. 

Ctaanetat.  HlitinT,   B  oanta. 

Lara.  BhakMpaara. 

FrlcDdablp.  """'■'rnt, 

UaDnara.  OoatCr 

Natara.  FUto. 

PoUUca.  Balaetad  Poenu. 

Xniva.     Two   atrlM,    aaeb    lOc     <bt) 
— KapraaanutlT*    Kan,    10c.     (bt) 
^ABHrlcan  Sebolar,    Ue.     (*») 
^-rartnnea    of    tba    Bapablie,     Ue.     (■kat 
Xwlna.  XiB.     Tba  Braraiaa,  lOe.     (  fat} 
— Jufcuiapa*    and    Otbir    sierlaa,     iBe.     (fai) 
Fairar,  Btw.     Bnalnc  at  Beaw>  Se. 
Taaalaa.     Tba  Bxlatanea  of  Osd,   lOe.     (■ea) 


!5Sni25!i'.l:%an£'-  "^  <»* 


lBa._(T») 

1  ot  Wartia,  lOe.       (■■&) 

O^^tb.     Tba  Daaartad  Vlllaia  *Dd  tk*  Tni^ 

■Vlear  of  Waka&dd,  lOe.     (tpl) 

»..  n. . ^  -^  g^^  Rataftd 

p    WWu    lOo.     (•<■) 


lOc.     Cea) 


tiSajjA. 


Woodar  Baek,    tOe.     (bt) 
— fleariM  I«ltar,    lOe.     (bt) 
— Bdow  linan  and  Uttla  OatedoWBdUlr.  •& 
— Tb*   Ooldan   Plaae*,    Bo. 
— Oral  Oarbaucle,   Se. 
— Oraat   Staoa   Vae*,   Sc 
— BUIbedala  BomaBca,    lOe.     (bt) 
— Honaa  of  Sans  OablH,   lOe.     (bt) 
-Ummm  froa  an  Old  Uaaaa,  ■  parti,  aaeb  U 

— OraBd^tbac'a  Obalr,  10c.    (bt) 


Wa^lwton,  I 


-UC*  et  Oen.   ABtbow  W*na,  Se. 
—iMt  at  Jobs  Panl  Jatm,  Se.    Call  lOfc) 
OIIVXB  WUBUX  BOUfB. 
0.   V. 


Oeopar'*     Bdt,     D*enluer,     Patbflsder,     rtOB*L't. 

Praine,    I^at   of   Uohleana,    eicb    IBc     (taal 
—Bed  Borar^Pllot,  WatarViteb,  Two  Admin  h. 

Wtnc  and  wine:  otber  ooTala,  cacb  IBe.     (tu) 
CottiB,  Madama  BUaabatta  or  tba  Balloa  ot  Slbarji, 

Sc.  

OOVPZB. 
Oo*p*T.     Tobn  GUpIn'*  Bide,  ate..  Se. 
—The  T**k.  Sc  — Tabla  Talk,  Se. 

Orabb*.     Ponna,  lOe.     (*ea) 
Oraaar,  Bb  Xdv.     Battl*  of  Hacatbon,  Be 
— BillU  of  Baratof  a.  Se. 
— Battla  of  Witadoo,  Sc 
Basa,  B.  K.     Tba  B 

-two  Ynn  Before 

DHlaritlou  of  iDdapandabca  and  C 

Da  Too.     Bo 

St  anlBoar,  The*.     OD'OoDianatlinia  Si 

— An   Oplnu  Batar,    10c     (tpl) 

— Haidar  *a  ■  rin*  Art  and  ■nclla 

rf^.Ue. 


-Tba  Spaetr*   BKdacroam,   Ic 
Dara  lb  tba  Alhambra,  Sc 
Laaaali  of  tba  Albambra,  Se. 
— BkatiA    Book,    10c.     (tpl) 
-The  Albunbta,   IBe.     (>■)     . 
-Sec  Amarlcap   Homorlaia. 
-Bneabrldge  HalL  10c.     (tpl) 
— Ufe  of   Ooldmlth,   lOc 
>"  Pap*iit   10c 
0«BU  of  Pnm,   Riatrj  aad  Pletoi*,  < 


i5ft. 


-leb  Sc 

kn.     VaroTlte  Poena,  Se. 

St.  Afse*.   ate,  Ic 

-     -^    "■■■—    Pocma,     lOc     ('ea) 


It.  AfBaa.   a 
.    *od     OChi 


-ni«bt  of 


I'iranu  ^t«. 


ZlpUaB.      Waa   WlUla   Wlabta,    10c     (ht) 
— fitii  Own  People,  10c. 
—Plain    Tale*    from    tb*    Hlll^    10c 
— Amerlcui  Note*.  10c. 
—The  Ufht  that  PaUed.   10c 
—In  Black  and  Wbtte.  10c 
—Phantom   Slckahaw,    10c. 
Lamb.     Baaara  from  Ella,  Sc 
—EaaiTt  of  ilia,  ]0c.     (ifpl) 
—Laat  Euari  oJ  Blta,  ide.    (tpl) 
'    —Tale*    fron    Bbakaapear*,    3    Part*,    aaeb,    IBa, 

jjxaoLM,  uxnx,  lobbtzllow. 

UbcoIu'*   Debate   with   Dinclaaa,    and   War  TIb* 

Speecbea  and  Paptn,  Se. 
Laoka  on  the  Cndaratandlu,   10c 

-B  CEtU  OoTsnimeDt.  lOe.     ('ca) 
..^     ,^, 


IBc     (•mj) 


A  Great    ^arvelau&ly  low  as  the  cost  of  Ihese  Classics  is,  we  offer  still  further  at  foHows; 

f.„  ForllJSwewiU  send  any  Classics,  (not  marked  •)  to  the  value  of  rSCandabo 

UllCr      aedit  vou    75c.  on    a    neia   subscriber  to  any  one  of  our  live  periodicals,  or  credit 

you  MC  in  renewal  of  your  own  subscription. 

Or  for  |U5  we  will  send  you  daisies  (not  marked  *),  value  SOC  and  credit  11.00  in  renewal 

of  your  own  subscription,  or  $l.Mfor  new  subscriptions. 
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Educational  New  England. 


Boston,  Mass.— Forty  portable  school 
buildings,  which  have  been  in  process  of 
erection  since  July  of  last  year  are  now 
completed.  They  have  been  built  under  the 
supervision  of  the  school-house  commis- 
sion of  Boston,  and  occupy  a  considerable 
part  of  the  area  of  the  children's  play- 
grounds. In  some  yards  there  are  three 
or  four  portable  buildings.  The  new 
structures  have  provided  accommodations 
for  2,200  children. 

Mr.  Henry  Hitchings,  for  more  than 
thirty  years  a  teacher  of  drawing  in  this 
city,  died  on  January  17  at  his  home.  He 
was  a  widely-known  teacher  of  art  and  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  establishing  of  the 
department  of  drawing  in  the  evening 
high  schools  that  he  has  oiten  been  called 
the  father  of  the  evening  drawing  schools. 
Mr.  Hitchhigs  was  seventy  eight  years  old, 
a  native  of  Boston,  and  an  artist  all  his 
life.  In  early  years  he  was  devoted  to 
landscape  art,  one  of  his  achievements  be- 
i^g  a  trip  across  the  Rocky  mountains 
with  Bierstadt,  in  which  many  sketches 
were  made.  In  1861.  Gideon  Welles,  then 
secretary  of  the  navy,  appointed  him  as- 
sistant professoi-  of  drawing  in  the  naval 
academv  at  Newport,  and  he  taught  there 
and  at  Annapolis  until  186^,  when  he  be- 
came teacher  of  drawing  in  the  English 
high  school  here.  The  same  year  the  care 
of  drawing  in  the  grammar  schools  was 
given  into  his  hands.  Later  he  taught  the 
subject  in  the  Latin  school,  in  the  girls' 
hign,  and  in  the  West  Roxbury  nigh 
schools.  In  1881,  he  was  appointed  director 
of  drawing  for  the  city,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  within  a  very  few  years,  being 
compelled  to  lay  it  aside  on  account  of 
feeble  health.  ^ 

Wesleyan  academy  alumni  met  at  Hotel 
Westminster  on  the  evening  of  January  21. 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Newhall,  of  Lynn,  presid- 
ing. 


Worcester,  Mass.— Prin.  D.  W.Abcr- 
crombie,of  Worcester  academy,  announces 
a  eift  of  15,000,  with  no  conditions  at- 
tached, from  the  estate  of  the  late  Josiah 
W.  Clark,, of  Cambridge.  The  trustees 
propose  to  add  this  sum  to  the  endowment 
fund.  Added  to  the  personal  gifts  made 
by  Mr.  Clark,  it  carries  his  Rifts  to  the 
academy  up  to  about  ^0.000  since  1887. 

Cambridge,  Mass.— The  faculty  of 
Harvard  university,  in  a  very  quiet  way, 
has  so  modified  the  laws  pertaining  to  en- 
trance as  to  furnish  great  relief  to  many 
students  in  the  preparatory  schools  whose 
circumstances  differ  from  those  in  the 
ordinary  courses.  Heretofore,  all  students 
have  been  required  to  pass  the  entrance 
examinations  at  two  definite  periods.  Un- 
der no  circumstances  were  they  allowed  to 
make  more  than  two  divisions.  By  the 
new  modifications,  they  can  divide  the 
examinations  into  three  periods,  passing 
the  preliminary  examinations  as  hereto- 
fore, then  passing  a  part  of  the  finals  in 
June  and  the  remainder  in  the  September 
following.  Under  certain  conditions  some 
subjects  may  even  be  postponed  until  the 
following  year.  To  avail  themselves  of 
these  unusual  privileges  students  must 
have  their  plan  approved  and  recommend- 
ed by  the  principal  of  the  school  where 
they  are  attendine; ;  or,  if  studying  under  a 
private  tutor,  by  him.  This  plan  will  al- 
low many  special  students  who  have  been 
prevented  from  becoming  candidates  for 
degrees  under  the  former  arrangements, 
to  enter  courses  ultimately  leading  to  a 
degree,  particularly  in  the  Lawrence  scien- 
tific school. 

New  London,  Conn.— William  H. 
Chapman  has  presented  the  local  board  of 
education  with  $ioo,ooe  to  build  and  equip 
a  manual  training  school.  Mr.  Chapman 
is  president  of  the  New  London  Savings 
bank. 


Proviobnce,  R.  I. — A  special  meeting 
of  the  trustees  of  Brown  university  will  be 
held  February  5  to  take  action  in  the  pro* 

Eosed  gift  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  of  a 
uilding    for  social    and    religious  pur- 
poses. 


Boston,  Mass.— The  selling  of  lecture 
notes  at  Harvard  must  stop.  The  tem- 
porary injunction  secured  last  week  by 
Prof.  John  C.  Gray,  of  Harvard  Law 
school,  against  the  selling  of  typewritten 
copies  of  notes  of  his  lectures  was  on  Jan. 
27  made  permanent  by  the  equity  session 
of  the  superior  court  and  a  continuing 
decree  was  issued.  The  action  of  the 
court  upsets  a  practice  of  long  standing  at 
Cambridge,  particularlv  in  the  scientific, 
medical,  and  law  schools.  The  blow  will 
fall  heaviest  on  poor  students,  many  of 
whom  supported  themselves  by  supplying 
copies  of  the  notes.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents depend  altogether  on  these  printed 
sheets  and  they  demand  that  these  be  al- 
lowed to  remain.  Several  years  ago  it 
was  considered  dishonest  for  a  man  to  se- 
cure good  grades  by  the  use  of  notes  not 
taken  by  himself,  but  now  all  this  is 
changed. 

Miss  Eliza  D.  Gardner,  for  more  than 
thirty  years  a  teacher  in  the  Roxbury  high 
school,  died  at  Nantucket  January  23, 
after  a  lingering  illness.  She  had  unusual 
ability  in  teaching,  and  especially  in  the 
instruction  of  boys,  with  whom  she  was 
very  popular. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— The  Yale  univer- 
sity council  has  voted  to  substitute  Memo- 
rial day  for  Washington's  birthday  as  a 
holiday  in  all  departments.  The  change 
is  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  usual 
fence  rush  which  has  been  a  feature  of  the 
undereraduates*  celebration  of  February 
22.  Judge  Henry  E.  Howland,  of  New 
York,  win  deliver  the  Memorial  day  ad- 
dress to  the  students. 


PORTFOLIO  OF  LEADING  EDUCATORS 

or  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Should  b€  Otvned  by  tiH)ery  Superintendent  and  Principal. 


HYEAR  ago  The  School  Journal  published  several  full-page  portraits  of  Leading  Educators  of  the  United 
States.    Issues  containing  these  were  soon  exhausted  and  repeated  requests  for  copies  have  led  us  to  prepare  a 

Portfolio  of  Ten  Portraits  of  American  Educational  Leaders 

The  names  have  been  selected  by  the  editors  of  The  Journal  after  careful  consideration  and  much  discussion 


HON.  HENRY  BARNARD 

Tint  U.  8.  Commlsttoatr  «f  Bdicatloa  and  vloaser  faUliher 
«f  fedsfforlcal  literature. 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 

Rsceatly  tlectad  PretUeat  «f  ColuinMa  uaivtrtlty. 

JOHN  DEWEY 

Tv9tmmr  «f  Fiyckoltr 7  tad  Bdicattca*  Chicago  UaiTertity. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 

Presidcat  Hanrard  uaivenity. 

G.  STANLEY  HALL 

Leader  eif  the  ChUd  Stady  Movement  aid  Pretldeat  eif  Clark 
Uaivenity. 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS 

U.  8.  Commiiiieaer  of  Bdacatioa. 

WILLIAM  JAMES 

Frofeeeer  eif  Ftycholecyi  Harvard  Uaivenity. 

HORACE  MANN 

Imerica't  greatest  school  reformer. 

FRANCIS  W.  PARKER. 

Pioaeer  of  the  Hew  Bdacatioa,  Preeideat  of  Chicac 0  Ihstitate. 

F.  LOUIS  SOLDAN 

SayerlateBdeat  of  SchoolSt  St.  Loaii,  Mo. 


These  portraits  are  about  half  life  size,  7x11  inches,  like  carbon  prints,  in  rich  dark  brown  tones  and  are  mounted  on 
dark  gray  paper,  lox  i2V«  inches.  Each  well  worth  framing.  For  the  first  time  the  portraits  of  our  educational  leaders 
are  presented  in  a  dignified  and  attractive  form.  It  is  hoped  that  every  Principal  and  Superintendent  will  secure  this 
beautiful  set.  Neatly  framed  on  the  office  or  library  walls  they  present  a  most  attractive  and  professional  appearance — 
but  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  A  limited  edition  has  been  printed.  Not  more  than  one  in  twenty  of  the 
Superintendents  and  Principals  of  schools  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied.  The  price  is  $1.00  net,  mailed  flat  in 
protected  package,  postpaid. 

OUR  LIMITED  OFFER 

All  new  subscribers  to  The  School  Journal  remitting  $2.00  in  advance  will  be  entitled  to  the  portfolio— free  of 
charge.    Regular  subscribers  can  secure  it  at  the  time  of  payment  of  subscription  by  adding  75c.  extra  for  the  portfolio 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  6i  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York 


VOtt^ujl, 
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Chicfti;o  News. 

When  Admiral  Winfield  Scott  Schley 
arriTed  in  Chicago  laai  week  he  was 
greeted  at  the  statioo  by  a  thouiand  *cbool 
children  who  waved  aloft  Bilken  tligi  and 
■ang, ''  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes." 

John  Honard  Bryant,  brother  of  the 
poet,  William  CullcD  Bryant,  and  himself 
a  poet,  politician,  and  ousineu  man  of 
more  than  local  reputation,  died  Jan.  ii  at 
his  home  in  Princeton,  III.,  aged  ninety- 
four.  He  was  a  d. legate  to  ttie  first  Re- 
fablican  convention,  at  which  General 
remont  was  nominated. 

Chicaco,  III.— That  the  trustees  of  the 
Rush  Medical  college  do  not  coincide 
with  the  views  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Northwestern  university  that "  oue  cannot 
make  a  doctor  of  a  woman,"  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  faculty  of  the  college 
have  decided  to  admit'the deposed  woneo 
students  of  the  Northwestern  medical  to 
full  privileges  in  their  institution. 

EvANSTON,  III — Prof.  C.  W.  Pearson 
is  willing  to  resign  from  the  faculty  of 
Northwestern  university,  if  an  investiga- 
tion shall  show  that  be  stepped  over  the 
limits  of  propriety  in  questioning  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Bible-  He  says  he  does 
.not  ask  the  investigators  to  agree  with 
him,  but  simply  to  determine  whether  he 
t>e  permitted  to  give  his  views  on  the 


RecardsefiAe  Fait  iiiht  Dime  of  tocm 
monthly  magazine  which  will  be  devoted 
to  the  publigatioQ  of  new  discoveries  in 
arcbxoloey.  Its  editors  are  the  Rev. 
Henry  Mason  Baum,  D.  C.  L.,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Bennett  Wrif^ht.  The  contents 
of  the  first  number  are  illustrated  articles 
dealinfrwith  explorations  in  certain  parts 
of  the  United  Stales,  Mexico,  and  Asiatic 
Russia,  and  an  interesting  description  of 
some  of  the  houses  in  uncovered  Pompeii. 
The  magazine  is  published  at  zij  Third 
street,  S.  £.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ART  for  SCHOOLS 


Send  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  over 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Subjects  of  large 
EDUCATIONAL  WALL  PICTURES  for  all 
grades,  from  Primary  to  High  School : : : : 
Catalogue  mailed  without  charge  J^-i^-i^^ 

A.W.  £Isoi\  <a  Co.SgS^^oV'S. 


«  ART  IN  THE  SCHOOUSOOM.  •» 


AIDS  IN  TEACH- 
ING PHONICS. 
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UttlaFotki 
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Reading 
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IB   ]«ti«n   ar*  tHuht,  mid  «ip]*Liu   tha   prtnc^pleH 
bDlsrliic  to  thadlAcnticklni&rk^flof  «ord«, 

B  «qff  B*tl01IB(0T  bT««th[Eif  BivrclHH,  EapEhl  ffm- 
am,  ud  tb>  DOiHcdDc  ot  wuk.  baikf,  or  bodli 
„.»jd  TOIHM,  wiU  IM  aCndlvd  vltb  laUngt  by  tboa* 
«bii  kan  lilnndlwnl  lad  f ■ithfollr  to  (M  dIht.  rlui- 
^WKbuI  !•  ■  bdoli  of  nlmaiia.  ud  !■  Iniilasbla 
te  taubm  who  ruUiB  the  worth  of  pbonia  tHohlna 


ol  tU  pnoticfel  «ppUui 


Pollard's  Advanced  Speller 

p09atpr«BBaglati(.ii,  irlJiblutloii,  and  ■omt. 

wrrl  laam.  ■«  p««rlj  h  |«flti4ftbl^  !■  dtsicnid  to 
■!M!iMll!Bt.uZkRaknj>lbu  pupil.  oUQiut« 

lU  tnMB*M  «  pnOiH  ud  nOH*  ■Sordi  ■  muR 
SJlBSKiSS^  "^'^**'°'"''°"  *" 

VCSTERN  PUBUSHINfl  H0USE,  CHICAfiO 


all  taK»n  from  Ihm  original  paintingt. 

IK  the  dJfflcQltr  of  makins  a  selection  from  oni  former  onlr  partljr  illnatrated 
le,  ve  have  fiiBt  piibliBhedaiie»rat&laBiie<if  onxbeitnibJeelaiContaminsOT  - 
tratlong.   TniBratalosrne  ia  not  for  Bale,  but  aeiit  od  approval  to  taaobersnp 


&ERLIH  PHOTOGBAPmC  CO.    U  EasI  23rd  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
Fint  ,ylr1    Vuhti^htr^. 


THE  J.  B.  LYNCH  CO.       -        •* 

«*Evcrythmjf  lor  School-Doom  I)ccoration 

Qatlxilis,  Platinums,  Photograturts,  Gelatine  Prints,  Plaster  Casts. 

Write  for  particulars  concerning  our  Travelling 
Collections  of  Pictures  suitable  for  Exhibitions. 

Artistic  Framing  at  very  low  rates.         "iSl  ntth  AVCIUIC,  NcW  Y(^ 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DKAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


lUSsylstan  Itntt 


S  W.   »tk   StTMt 


MS  MioUfU  Athw 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Qoml  Papu^Wc 
nxAa^-lMoc.pc 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 


ll.SO,  poftiiald,   B«odfarNUDpl«pa«M. 


^gyy-^STl  PAViP  McKAY.  PublUhers.  ion  Markrt  St..  Pbllwlelphia 


«Hellodd'$  Elementary  Psvcbology* 

ax  .yTMOJ  M.  MC.£i.l.OCG 

This  book  U  for  btgionera.  An  attempt  is  mftde  to  azhibit  the  |tr«ceHea  by 
wbjch  we  know,  bj  employing  familiar  examples  and  illnstrktioiis.  It  ii  a 
good  book  for  high  lohoolB  and  for  beginners  in  pedacogy  before  taking  up 
a  larger  book.  It  will  give  clear  elementary  ideas  soont  tbe  operation  of 
the  mind.  QaMtioni  are  added  to  aioh  chapter,  Siso,  6ix4t)  fiOpagti. 
Unp  clotJi  ooren.     Price,  35  ctaU. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,     6z  East  oth  Street,  New  York 
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Oklihoma  AsBociation. 

Alva  .Oklahoma, —The  North  weaterti 
Teachers'  AuociKtlon'i  recent  meeting 
fa«re  was  Inlereating  and  profitable  to  an 
noiunal  degree.  The  program  was  varied 
and  instnictiTe,  and  large  audiences  at- 
tended everr  aession. 

Ai  the  result  of  an  addrMi  b;  Professor 
Lisk  the  associatioQ  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  territorial  board  of  edu- 
cation to  revise  the  course  of  study  for 
teachers'  institutes. 

OEGcers  were  elected  as  follows :  Pres., 
Prof.  C.  E.  Locke,  of  Alva;  Vicc-Pres., 
Miss  Lora  Garrison,  of  Pond  Creek;  Sec- 
re  tary-Tre  as.,  Miss  Hattie  Case,  of  Bjrfon; 
Executive  committee,  Supt.  A.  CVincent, 
of  Alva,  Miss  May  Motter,  of  Driftwood, 
and  MissHalitead,  of  Augusta;  allcounty 
superintendents  are  also  vice-presidents 
of  the  association. 


THE  SMITH 
PREMIER 

WILL  FULLY  MEET 
YOUR  EVERY  TYPE- 
WRITER REQUIRE 
NENT.  BUILT  RIGHT- 
WORKS  RIGHT. 
USED  BY  THE  LEAD- 
ING MANUFACTURERS 
AND  MERCHANTS 
EVERYWHERE, 
BECAUSE    THE 
MOST  ECONOMICAL 
TO  OWN, 

PRINTED  MATTER.FREE. 

T/IE  SMIT/I 
PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER 
CQMPANT 

SyricuK,  N.  Y ,  U.  S.  A. 


Cro^by'^  Vitalised  Vhojphile^ 

BRAIN  FOOD  AND  NERVE  TONIC 

For  Ihirtr  7eara  vitbout  an  t^xai  ai  a  remedjr 
for  brain  veariness.  fallore  ot  Tital  force,  and  for 
the  prereDtion  of  menial  Bud  nervou*  debility. 
Tfaia  vital  natriment  aapplien  elenentg  to  brain  &nd 
nerves,  the  lou  of  vhlch  is  often  the  onir  caoee  ot 
dlaoaw.  Pamphlet,  vith  fall  infonuatiQii,  free  on 
applicadon  to 

'^       3«    Waat  2Sth  «t.. 
Naw  TnrK. 

Drnctliti,  DT  ly  mall,  tl.OO. 

CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE 


HOLIDAY  SONGS  so^S^%^^ 


Br  ElULm  POULSSON 


A  new  storehouse  of  Music,  Verses,  and  Pictures  for  New  Year's 
Day,  Valentine's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Easter,  Froebel's  Birth- 


day, Bird  Day,  Arbor  Day,  May  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  Julv, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas,  and  for  any  and  every  day  of  the  Little 
Child's  Yei 


In  attracHo*  ctoth  covtr,  prict  f2.c 


MILTON   BRADLEY   CO.,    Springfield,   Mass. 


MUNSON     LINE, 


C     U    'B    A 

ALONG    THE,    NORTH    SHORE 


Mo.p    ot   R.o\ite    Followed   by    R.egulB.r   Steamers 

Dound  Trip    |  ^Zlcll   I     ^  Weeks 

$110,  Including  Meals  nnd  Staterooms  Accommodallor\B 


A.Uo   Toarj    to    Haiti    onrf    J  CI  fTt  CI  t  C  <l 


RAYMOND  S.  WHITCOMB,  OanM  Tlck*i  Aaenis.  25  Unton  Sq..  N.Y. 
MUNSON  STEAMSHIP  LINE,  27  WlllUm  St.,  N.  Y. 
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^heatstone 
gridge.    p^s:^ 


The  School  Boards  of  Greater  New  York 

uwcUunotbcf  OlUtlalhltSttle  afc  mloz  fb* 


"Triangular  Book  Covers' 


wftfa  perfect  atkfutJoa.  Other  dly  icbMh  are  atotiamUy  {hUIde  In  line. 
If  we  on  pleue  tbcm,  cui  we  not  pleaie  YOU  u  well  ?  Ther  &[f  on]  more 
PROTECTION  to  booki,  wcu  LONGER  uid  eoit  LESS  then  uir  otber 
food  cover  on  tlie  outkel.  Tc  detin  » trial  ordci  from  yoar  board.  Te  can 
■ave  yoo  money.    Free  tampla  and  price  Uit  ji  jMj^Jtjtjtjtjtjtjt 


Improved    sliding    contact,  ma- 
hogany base  handsomely  finished. 
Good  enough  for  «5.oo.    We   sell  TRIANGULAR   BCX)K   COVER   CO.,    Munnsville,   N.   Y. 
it  for  (3.00.     Do  not  fail  to  order  , 
it  for  your  physical  laboratory. 


A.  FLANAGAN  CO.,  Chicago,  Western  Agests. 


IT  IS  EASY  TO  SEE  THROUGH  THE  HALITE; 


FRANKLIN  LABORATORY 
SUPPLY  CO., 

Saeeausnto  Fimmklln  Ednumtlonal  C<)^- 

Muuirichircn  and  Importers  of  Physical, 
Chcmiul,  and  BMojkal  Apparatus. 

IS  BARCOURT  STRBBT.  BOSTON,  3lAI**t. 


A  Complete  Outfit 
for  School-Rooms 

at  th«  New  York  Office  of 

J.  LHAMMEn  COMPANY 

The  School  Supply  House 
43  and  45  East  Nineteenth  Street 


bat  DO  esBisr  tban  to  underatanil  why  orer  soo  mi  onr  M ANBIAT' 
TANCOLI^ECTIONSOrMIMCRALSbftvebeeDgoldtooDB 

sobool.  It  U  beoBQM  thsr  are  tba  beat  and  cbeapeBt  school  colleo- 
tion*  in  the  market.  ThebeanlirDUraasparenc^r  and  i>errectcabla«l 
oleavase  of  halite  are  notlcsd  at  a  glance.  In  l^ke  manner  vmj 
■peolmen  In  the  Uanhattan  Collection  iboits  dlitinotlr  the  promi- 
nent oharaoteriaticB  of  Ibe  mineral.  Ho*  cfaarmiDK,  how  inatmotlTe 
to  atad]'  miQeralasy  with  inoh  a  colleotioDi  Are  yon  aware  that 
"  No  natnre  atndr  U  better  fitted  to  deralop  the  ramlty  of  Obaerra- 
tion,  none  sntera  m<ae  largely  into  STetr-dar  tile."  Onr  illnatnted 
leaflet.  "BuggeitionstoTBaeheriotHineralogy,"treeonappUoatton. 


GEO.  L  ENGUSH  &  CO.,  Mineralogists,  °»S!:;r,SfS,:;sK;"' 

3  and  5  W«al  CUht««iith  Stroat.  Naw  YofK  CIIt. 


^       ^-^ 

r^^ 


E.  FABER. 


EBERHARD  FABER, 


LEAD  PBNCILS, 

PBNHOLDBRS, 

COLORED  PBNCIIA 

RUBBER  ERASBRa, 

Etc,  Etc, 
POR  SCHOOL  US& 

545,  547  Peari  St,  New  York 


Map^  Globes 

School  Specialties 


THE  nUTUAL   LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMP'Y 

OF   HEW  YORK. 
KICBARD  A.  McCURDY   ■   -   PTMlteat 

"Th$  GnaUtt  of  all  th*  ComprntltM." 

I  S25.753.I52 

60.582.802 

d  Pol^  Hohkn 540479.809 

-AmuKict....   1,141.497.888 

Th*  Ttmtml  Ufa  laavaao*  Oompaay  Imdw 


Ds^,^^ga; 


mCROWELL  CABINET 

oonatitnlea  a  complete  ptiysjcal  laboratory.    No  addillonat  piaoaa 
are  neceaiary  for 

A  COMPLETE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

The  manual  aoaompanying  Ibe  cabinet  giyea  minnte  iDitrnctlona' 
for  more  than  fl«e  handred  distinct eipefimenW. 

The  ontflt  hai  sl*en  nrnveml  and  abielate  latiifaetlon.   Tha 
cabinet  is  eqnipped  with  applta.Dcee  tor  water  presaare.  electricity, 

(Tu.aodoomiueaMdalr.  Kwayv^BOti "^  —  j  — j>- .-< 

plBoa  in  on*  of  the  drawers. 


)t  tUng  on  the  market, " 


Ererypleo*  >■  nombered  and  has  a  ipeolai 
ITS.    The  nnlTersalTerdict  ia:  "It  la  (h* 


Write  for  large  iUostrated  catalogue  and  book  of  teatlmoniali. 
Hun  Oftiob  axo  FamoiT :  EtanasOmaa; 

Pt.  Waya*  Av.  and  5t  Jo*  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS.    HAMILTON, N.V. 


HUMAN  SKELETONS  go 
~}inatomicd  Models 

zACHARLESH 


4Sand47MtHopeAi?e  Chester  NY 


SIHD   POR   OAYALOO   C 
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Real    Laces. 

Imported  Neckwear. 

Embroideries. 

French  and  Swiss 

Embroidered   FloiiDciogs. 

French  BatUie  Waist  Patterns. 

Embroidered  Shantung  Silks. 

Lace  Robts. 
Handkerchiefs. 
Umbrellas, 
(  Gloves. 


N.  Y.  State  Items. 

Albany,  N.  Y— A  measure  regulating  | 
ayment  of  school  janitors  in  New  York  I 
iiy  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  \ 
by  Senator  Cooks.  It  provide*  that  com  , 
pensation  shall  be  uniform  and  shall  be 
computed  from  building  measurement, 
sidewalk,  area,  use  of  heating  apparatus, 

Albany,  N-  Y.— A  bill  for  half  rate  fare 
for  scholars  of  public  schools  on  street 
railroads  has  beta  introduced  in  the  New 
York   state  legislature    by   Assemblyman 

Stracuse,  N.  Y,— At  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Syracuse  uni- 
versity satisfactory  progress  in  raising  the 
endowment  fund  of  t400,ooo  was  reported 
by  President  John  D.  Arcbbold.  Mr.  John 
D,  Rockefeller  has  just  given  the  univer- 
sity Jioo.ooo. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.— Few  teachers  have 
seen  so  long  service  in  teaching  as  Miss 
Ellen  M,  Bruce,  principal  of  primary 
school     No.     IS,     ol    Obwcbo.       She     boa 

nearly  reached  the  allot  ted  tbreescoreyeui 
and  ten,  and  is  rounding  out  half  a  century 
as  a  school  teacher.  She  will  retire  in 
October  of  thU  year,  when  she  will  have 
taught  Rfty  years.  The  school  in  which 
she  has  labored  will  be  abandoned  and 


academy.       _    _  =     , 

more  than  lo.ooo  pupils,  the  first  genera- 
tioD  beiog  foUowea  by  a  second  and  a 
third.  ! 

Their  Motto. 
The  Latin  quotation  on  th«  monumerti 
to  James  Henry  Roosevelt  in  the  yard  ot 
Roosevelt  Hospital  is  "  Qui  plantavit  cuia- 1 
bit."  The  medical  students  in  the  college  I 
across  the  way  have  this  free  translation  | 
of  it :    "  We  plant  a  bit.  cure  a  bit."  I 

—New  York  Sun. 


Oriental  Creanii  BEAunnEii 

Be  moves 

i-Aii _, 

""  tKwT  On  it* 
TirtoNU  hu 
■toodtbe  UH 


"dstoe- 


jdDlvf  At  of  lini- 

«',   Ttae'diitlnsiiiibed  Dr.  L.  A.  Bam 
■  Udr  of  the  How-ion  iAj»tlent):    At 


One  botifle  w81lM*S 


montCs,  ulna  it  8t«it  dtj.    OOOiW 
DRg  SUBTlLEnnigvu Mf   ^ *- 


tkHVunOgodl  DUIfn.  ■V'Binn  of  Bhi  ^u- 
oibnTvUm  Btwirar  tor  urMt  udpnof  •(«»••• 

lIllBCtlWMni*. 

Pears' 

All  sorts  of  people  use  it, 
all  sorts  of  stores  sell  the 
famous  English  complexion 
soap.     Established  1789. 


Perfection  Writing  Crayon  No.  312 

For  Sohool  Cnyona  of  »11  kinds  we  kavetteieri.  We  araDow  offeriDKeometbingnew: 

THE  PERFECTION  SCHOOL  CRAYON 

ThfiM  cnjons  are  put  ap  either  for  paper  or  blackboard  use.  They  are  of  the  very 
eat  quality  made,  eatiBfactton  giuranteed.  Thie  crayon,  for  writing  puipoaee,  \» 
especiallj  adapted  for  the  primary  aohool  and  the  Vertical  Band  Writittg  System. 
Oar  Wax  Grayone  are  put  np  in  gross  boxes,  assorted  or  solid  colore.  Write  for 
samples  to  the 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO., 

50j^^l7  Eastern  Avenue,  .  LVNN.  M.SS. 


LANGUAGES  {SSSVil^t 

OOKTDA'I  UTBOS  ttmHaU 
' b,aHUliih,atc.,  In  30  tiMWi.tl.lO 

M  Firtt  PrUe  at  CotimiMan  SXjmtttWtt 
Traaoh  Bunpte,  8  Immhu,  Wa 

PHONOGHAPH  {JS''~S"^'!'IVliS 
t.  YiaBoa  Esru'oi.ni.EnB.eqaiTKlMitl  Tte. 
a  COBTWi'Biip.-Ens.Dioiion'rUDdaXn  Eo. 
COKTINA  SEKIBS. 
-naBa]ALLiiTU,Baaotate4..  Mo. 

a.  lu.  ifiuiiNO.  apsnleb  ftod  EnsUih...  Bta 
a  ELlmuNo.  SpKUlsb,  ammtated....  400. 
4.  Aicrltto,  Norel,  Spsnlilt  and  SnaHih  no. 
6.  AxFiso,  Bpanlth  edition,  annotatad  SDa. 
e.  Ei.Pn'U.DiNoHiu.umDt'diiiBiis.  tco. 
t.  HoDii,m  PABiCiATiB.Bnn.ttu..  TBa. 
-  -  -  ',otiM,BTinH'dinBnp*h  «a. 

Com  8oi...dD. oo...  Ma 

Cat.QfolliKrlitxl  and  ImDorrtlt  HiianUh  BoOka. 

k.  D.  OOKTIVA  AOADZMT  OF   LAXSVAOn, 

44  Wmi  Btra  Bnaai,  Hnr  XoBE. 


^    REGULATED  LIQUID 

DOOR  CHECK  m  SPRING 

Eadlr  applied,  poettivelr  lesnlated.     The   almpleot  and 

stfongost  oheok  made.   Allm«ln  woridnsiMrtBireof 

8tael  Drop  Forged  and  Caae  Hardened. 

IS.OOO  In  use  sItIbk  unlveraal  aattafaetlon 

LEADING  SCHOOL  BOARDS  in  the  U.  S.  REQUIRE  THEM 


nd  usn  write  fnitvU  DeHFiptWe  Cataiosnei 

THE  OGDEN    MFG, 


iTHEOODBN.    Aik roar haidTare dealar. 


For    TOnr   achoolhoi 


CO..    Newark.  N.J. 

ihaoK  built  to   aDdtira  aMrama    atraln 


LINCOLN'S  DAY  IS  NOW  OBSERVED 

br  ichoola  very  KSDerBllr.    Hbts  yon  a  suitable  prosTam  T    OhIt  \i  centa  will  b 
Ton  our  "  LDKOIM.  THJt  PATWOi,"  bHmfnl  of  laets,  qnotatlotu.  and  bright  Id 
E.  L.  EELLOOO  &  CO.,  Edncatlaiial  Pablishers,  81  Eibt  Vtb  tliaui,  Nzw  Tube. 

O  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioniog  The  School  Jouknal  wben  c 
'■^    munlcating  with  advertisers. 


FRENCH! 


are  asad  erenwhere.    Send  (o  the  path 
Usher  for  oopieB  for  examlnatloii.   .    .    , 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKIN5, 

SSi  ft  SsJ  SIXTH  AVBNUB,     •     MBW  V«UC, 
OompletaOatalonenii  BPidleaHon. 


Dr.  W.  J.  STEWART, 

JS2  W.  33d  St..  J*,  y.  Chy. 

Lalaal  ft  ad  moat  pFosraaaWe  moth  ode 
Id  dantiatry.  FraaarratiaB  of  •rislaal 
taath  a  anaclaltv.  Eatabliahad  ISSS. 
Appalntmanla  br  mall  or  lalaphoao  !■ 


Dr.Victor  C.  Bell,  ■jWt.iS'olS:' 

iDtbot  St  "PoDolu  tann  qb  Uia  Qua  of  tt*  Taath 
ud  Hontb^'  ud^-Onr  VhUi:  Bow  to  Ak* 

'  I  laatk  Or«WBlB(,  »lB(a  Wark,  aat  BaUdlu 
Op  Teatb  aad  Meatk 


Febrouy  1, 
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Pains  In  the  Back 

Are  BTmptomg  of  a  wMk,  torpid  or 
itBgnaiit  condition  of  the  kidnejn '  or 
liver,  Rod  are  a  wuning  it  ui  eztremely 
harardoas  to  neglect,  eo  important 
is  a  healthy  actioD  of  these  organs. 

They  are  commonly  attended  by  lose 
of  energy,  lack  of  courage,  and  some- 
timea  by  gloomy  foreboding  and  de- 
■pondenoy, 

"I  had  paloi  In  mj  back,  could  not  Bleep 
and  wben  I  got  op  In  the  morning  telt 
worM  than  the  night  before.  I  began  tak- 
tng  Hood's  Saraaparllla    and   n. —   ' 

e  entirely 

N.  PlBKY. 

Lis. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

and  Pills 

Con  kidney  and  liver  troubles,  relieve 
the  back,  and  build  np  the  whole  system. 


Best!  Most  Economical 

Use  only  ^ 
usual  quantity 


nttr  Eul  Cotftts  -  12 to  15c  111. 
Eitollnl  Tut  "S.  30, 35,  SOc  a  lb. 


Egc,S5Ui, Butter  at  Cost 

HuL  <w  ■Phori  Orkm  nonRLV  EuouTto 
Foil  MP*  C*T*WOU>  AMI  TlKM,  Aowot 

The  Craat  Amerloan  Tea  Co- 
at *  33  veskvbt..  NEW  YORK 


TEI-    24.B1    COITTUIIOT 


Literary  Notes. 

As  usual  the  February  iuue  of  Tkr 
Crilu  is  both  interestioE  and  iostructlve. 
The  chief  feature  is  the  first  instalmenl  of 
Joseph  (.oorad's  serial  story  Typ/ucM. 
one  of  the  best  sea  stories  that  talented 
writer  has  ever  written.  The  illustrated 
interview  with  Winston  Churchill  is  of  un- 
usual interest.  The  articles  of  more  se- 
rious moment  are  Gerald  Stanley  Lee'a 
"  Interlerences  with  the  Reading  flabic," 
Prof.  W.  H-  Johnson's  appreciation  of 
Lowell,  Mr.  Coleman's  paper  dealing  with 
Andrew  Lang's  recent  volume  of  "fenny- 
son.  and  Edith  M.  Thomas'  "  Poels  of  the 
Vounger  Generation."  As  usual,  the 
Lounger  contains  apt  commeot,  and  an 
appropriate  selection  of  portraits. 

McClurt's  MagOMineioT  February  is  one 
of  the  best  all-round  numbers  its  editors 
have  got  out.  The  timeliness  of  the  ar- 
ticles, their  range  of  subjects,  and  the 
variety  of  the  short  stories  make  it  pos- 
■' '  ;  to  read  the  anmber  from  cover  to 
r  with  enjoyment.  Two  articles  are 
especiallv  notable — "Marconi's  Achieve- 
ment," by  Kay  Stannard  Baker,  and 
"  Grover  Cleveland,"  by  William  Allen 
White.  The  latter's  trenchant  >>  Political 
Portraits "  have  made  the  author  of 
What's  the  Matter  with  Kansas  ?  "  fa- 
lous  all  over  the  world.  John  La  Farge 
contributes  a  readable  paper  on  Raphael, 
while  the  short  stories  are  especially  good. 
Miss  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Smith  college,  has  a  story  entitled 
"  Ardelia  in  Arcady," 

Little  Ardelia  is  the  subject  of  a  philan- 
thropic experiment  of  the  fresh  air  type, 
but  does  not  take  kindly  to  it.  On  her  re- 
turn she  voices  her  di^ust  at  Arcady  with 
the  one  cockney  comment,  "Gee !  N'Vork's 
the  place," 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Breadway  aad  zitnath  St.,  law  Tsrk 


Condncted  on  EoTopean  FIbd  at  Uoderato  Rates. 
Centrallr    located    and   most    cooTeolent    to 

Amusement  and  Bnslnesa  I>iitrlcti. 
Of  cMT  aoeeu  from  Depola  and  Ferries  br  Broad- 

my  Cara  direct-  or  br  transfer. 
WK.  TATLOS  *  Ml, 


The  Grand  Union  Hotel 

rosrtk  Avsaaa,  4Iit  sai  4JIStrMts 

Oppodta  Oiand  Central  Depoti        »W  TOKK 

Central  (or  Shoppina  and  Theatres. 

Baggage  to  and  from  Ud  Street  Depot  free. 

Koooia    tl.OO  par  Day  and  Upwards- 


CLASSICS  FOR  A  SONG 


indose  this  or  mentii 

paper.  

E.  L,  ESIXOGG  &  CO.,  Ednal  Publbhcrs, 
SI  Em  Nnrra  STaarr,  Nsir  Yoai. 


T'WQ  id  oar  greatestpoets'  blrthdars  come  in 
.1  Febrnan'-LOiem.LOWS  and  U  WILL'S. 
Plans  tat  eefebiatliig  these  and  other  anthora' 
dayfais  glren  In  our 

AUTHORS'  BIRTHDAYS. 

(Longf^ow^^i  and  Lowefiln  Vol.  I  r. ) 

I.L  mxoceftcn..  tfisstMkn..iswTsrk 


Miscellany. 

Calif  onilji-0i«2oii  Excnrslona 


'  runs  thru  first-class  Pullman  and  Tourist 
'  Sleeping  cars  to  points  in  California  and 
Orejfon  daily.  Personally  conducted  ex- 
'  cursions  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  Portland,  leaving 
Chicago  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
Lowest  rates.  Shortest  time  on  the  road. 
Finest  scenery.  Inquire  of  your  nearest 
ticket  agent,  or  write  H.  A.  Gross,  461 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 

Alfred  Bailey,  M.  D-.  FalfRivcr,  Mass-, 
in  a  letter  of  recent  date  writes:  1  have 
had  splendid  results  from  tive^rain  anti- 
kamaia  tablets  in  rheumatic  gout,  as  well 
as  la  grippe.  Aniikamnia  taolets  offer  a 
most  convenient  remedy  for  all  nerve 
pain,  particalarly  neuralgia  and  headaches, 
two  tablets  being  the  adult  dose. — Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Journal. 

Mexico  ud  California. 

Portr.FlTC    Daya*  Tour    via    renoaylvanla 
Ballroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Personallv- 
Conductcd  Tour  to  Mexico  and  California 
which  leaves  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
on  February  11  by  special  Pullman  train,  I 
covers  a  large  and  intensely  interesting 
portion  of  North  America,  embracing  a 
great  part  of  Mexico,  the  beautiful  coast 
resorts  ot  California,  and  on  the  return 
journey  from  Calllornia,  the  Grand  Canon 
of  Ariiooa,  one  of  the  great  wonders  of 
the  country.  Fourteen  days  will  be  spent 
in  Mexico  and  nineteen  in  California. 
The  Mexico  and  California  Special,  to  he 
used  over  the  entire  trip,  will  be  composed 
of  the  biKhest  grade  Pullman  Parlor 
Smokiug.  Dining,  Drawing-Room,  Sleep- 
ing. Compartment,  and  Observation  cars. 


Reward  of  Merit. 

A  Vaw  Catatrb  Care  Sacoraa  ITitloiial 
Popularity  la  Leta  Tkaa  Oae  Year. 

Thruont  a  great  nation  of  eighty  million 
it  IS  a  desperate  struggle  to  secure  even  a 
recognition  for  a  new  article  to  say  nothing 
of  achieving  popular  favor,  and  yet  within 
one  year  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets,  the 
new  catarrh  cure,  has  met  with  such  suc- 


L  large : 

the  remedy  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 
but  everyone  familiar  with  the  subject 
knows  that  advertising  atone  never  made 
any  article  permanently  successful.  It 
must  have  in  addition  abkolute,  undeniable 
merit,  and  this  the  new  catarrh  cure  cer- 
tainly possesses  in  a  marked  degree. 


Physicians,  who  formerly  depended 
upon  inhalers,  sprays,  and  local  washes  or 
ointments,  now  use  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tab- 
lets because,  aa  one  of  the  most  prominent 
stated,  these  tablets  contain  in  pleasant, 
convenient  form  all  the  really  efEcient 
catarrh  remedies,  such  ae  red  gum,  Uood 
root,  and  similar  antiseptics. 

They  contain  no  cocaine  nor  opiate,  and 

-e  given  to  little  chiklr^n  with  entire 
safety  and  benefit. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Reitiger,  of  Covington,  Ky„ 
says;  '*  I  suffered  from  catarrh  in  my  head 
and  throat  everif  fall,  with  stoppage  of 
the  nose  and  irritation  in  the  throat  aif- 
fecting  my  voice  and  often  extending  to 
the  stomach,  causing  catarrh  of  the 
stomach.  I  bought  a  fifty* centpackageof 
Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  at  my  druggist's, 
carried  tfaem  in  my  pocket  and  used  them 
faithfully,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
cleared  mv  head  and  throat  was  certainly 
remarkable.  1  had  no  catarrh  last  winter 
and  spring  and  consider  myself  entirely 
free  from  any  catarrhal  trouble." 

Mrs.  Jerome  Ellison,  of  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  writes :  "  I  sufiered  from  catarrh 
nearly  my  whole  life  and  last  winter  my 
two  cnildren  also  suffered  from  catarrhal 
colds  and  sore  throat  so  much  they  were 
out  of  school  a  targe  portion  of  thewinter. 
My  brother  who  was  cured  of  catarrhal 
deafness  by  using  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tab- 
lets, urged  me  to  try  them  so  much  that  I 
did  so  and  am  truly  thankful  for  what  they 
have  done  for  myself  and  my  children.  1 
always  keep  a  box  of  the  tablets  in  the 
house  and  at  the  first  appearance  of  a 
cold  or  sore  throat  we  nip  it  in  the  bud 
and  catarrh  is  no  longer  a  household  af- 
fliction with  us." 

Full  sized  packages  of  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets  are  sold  for  tifty  cents  at  all  drug- 
gists. 

Send  for  book  on  cause  aad  cure  of 
catarrh,  mailed  free.  Address,  F.  A.  Stuart 
Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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New  York  University 

WAUDKIOl  lOVASZ,  I.  T.  OTT. 
ft/^  If  O/l  7         Asnidn»te  Schoolof 
tSK^MIUt^Aj        eduoational  ■cienoe- 

'  piofesiioiiiil    eQnip- 

VEDACOCy  ^JZ  .'."S™ 

■elves  to  become  mpenntaudects.  prineipalr. 

■aperriKirB.  nnd  DTOiennra  in  Kormol  Schoola 

and  the  Pedaooffical  Departmunt  of  College*. 

For  Cat&lOKUe  and  information  address, 

THE  REGISTRAR, 

Washington  Square, 
.  Nt.W  YORK  CITY. 

D/IEXEL  IMSTITUTE 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

COnEBCIiL  COOBSB  FOK  TEiCBEBS 

A  courae  for  the  tralaing  of  teachers  oi 
the  commercial  branches  in  high  schools 
and  academies.  Persona  with  the  necessary 
academic  requirements,  and  who  have  haa 
two  or  more  years'  practical  experience  io 
teachinejoui  complete  thi 
™,,      7'i~„,i-_    -"-ing 

n  application  to  tbr 
negisirar. 

JAMES  M«cALlSTER.  President. 

OOLDUBIA  lJNIVBBHm-N>«  XOM  Oitt. 

The  profesnioDBl  »eboolor  Columbia  (JuiTermy 
tor  the  training  ot  general  teachsrit.BiiperTiaQra, 
principals.  BUperintiiD dents,  and  inaCmctors  in 
normal  ii^honU  and  ccjllaaHa.  Open  (o  both  seieg. 
FeUowahips  and  Babolar. 
4ir*A*l4<H*#  Bhipe  aiBoimtin«  to  M.OOO 
xL'tdCtltTS  """""y-  Degree  of  B.S. 
^^v»«v^f»v   grantedanoompleHonofs 

iltOllCCrC      Oouie loUoirel)  bTs'tV 
'*^*>r»»»'])i'       jear  opiirM^leadina;,to__tt 

ondarr  Teac_. 

Kit*""    ""*■ 


lent  east  of  Pittsburg,  and  I570  Ii 
but^.  For  the  tour  of  Mexico  only  ihe 
rate  will  be  S}50,  and  for  Californiu  only, 
which  will  leave  February  15,  $375.  Foi 
itinerary  and  full  inform alion,  apply  to 
ticket  agents,  or  address  George  W.  Uoyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Itroad 
Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

California  Illnitratcd. 

Copy  of  the  illustrated  monthly,  The 
Chicago  4O0,a  journal  of  (ravel  and  topics, 
reaches  us  by  ttie  courtesy  of  the  Chicago 
&  North-western  R'y.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  illustrated  publications  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  tinted  half-tones  rival 
those  of  the  finest  migaxines,  and  the 
letter-press  of  the  whole  edition  is  as  per 
feet  as  that  of  any  publication  ever  issued, 
pictorially  and  descriptively  mirroring 
California's  wonderful  scenery.  Copy  di 
livered  free  on  application,  or  mailed  t 
any  address  upon  rect-ipt  of  two  cents 
postage,  by  H.  A.  Gross,  461  Broadway, 
New  York  city. 

Sver  TonDK  and  Ever  Fair. 

From  tbe  Davenport  Dtmocral. 

The  preservation  of  female  beauty  and 
^  sby  the  -  ■ 


is.BlemenUrTTeaDtiii 
Art*.  Domeitic  Art.  .uomeaitc 
).  Mtule,  or  HaniiBl  TraiDlna.  Oradniite 
□uuTHi leadinsto  tbe  AtaattT'a&nd  Doctor's  ni- 
ploaaeinthevaiioaidepartmontsortheCoUege, 
or  to  Ibe  Daareei  of  A.M.  and  Fli.D.  Catalogaei 
lent  on  application  to  tbe  Secrotarr. 

JAMEB  E.  BPaflBLI^  Ph.D..  Dnn. 

S\/MME7t.  S'BSJriO/f 

CORNELL  DNIYBRSITY 

July  7  to  August  16,  1908 
94  COURSES  IN  23  DEPARTMENTS 


Attipla  faoHltlM  for  IdbraTyand  Laboratorj 


penlnTe.  1 
TaltioaFe 


HomeS^D^ierjigf^oj^cUttj; 


^^"^?n 


.?£.'*!L°»*K55S?fc 


•Dartmenti. 

-    . ..^,.H[iit(>T.th« 

I«anMM,ltDBUidi.  HattaematlM.  PbrtiOBTs- 
jmr7ZooU>gj,  Ffanlolon,  Botanr,  eto.  Inttmo- 
ikm  ii  parMmal.  Dnlverillr  oredit  li  nButadfoi 
eoUaos  eonnMi  nuowffnlv  oompleted.  Work 
mar DedBAtanrtiine.  FareircalatiaddreM 
Tkt  Osirenlty  ef  Cttcts. OMv.Ol  CMetn.IU- 


themselves,  and  to  those 
personal  charms  as  they  appreciate  their 
moral  qualities.  Unfortunately  uapr" 
cipled  parties  too  frequenllv  take  adv 
tage  of  the  natural  desire  to  oe  everyoi.  „ 
and  ever  fair,  and  palm  upon  the  market 
deleterious  acid  and  mineral  poison  r 
which  impart  a  momentary  luster  at  Ihi 
risk  of  future  sallowness  and  ruined  health 
In  the  Oriental  Cream,  prepared  by  Dr. 
T.  Felix  Gouraud,  of  New  York  city,  the 
ladies  have  a  harmless  preparation  for 
preserving  the  delicacy  of  the  complexion 
and  obliterating  blemishes,  which  has  be- 
came the  favorite  toilet  article  of  the  lead- 
ing professional  artists,  who  owe  so  much 
of^  their  popnlarity  to  their  personal 
charms.  Scarcely  a  star  dressing  room  in 
opera  or  theater  thruout  our  land  is  with- 
out the  Oriental  Cream.  It  stands  to  day 
the  most  harmleas  and  perfect  beautifier 

Winttr  Tonrlat  RatM. 
Smjmi  i*oi-i*oa 
The  Southern  Railway,  the  direct  route 
to  tbe  winter  resorts  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  the  South  and  South- 
west, announces  excursion  tickets  will  be 
S laced  on  tale  October  15  to  April  30, 
nal  limit  "  -  ^-  r  ..-^ 

and  Pullm 

For  full    I  „         _  .     - 

scriptive  matter,  call  on  or  adaresa  New 
.   York  office,  171  and   ii8j  Broadway, 
Alex.    S.    Thweatt,    Eastern    Fasaenger 
Agent,  i)8s  Broadwav. 

Boallh  ud  Km*  for  Motkar  knd  OUM. 
■■■-  Wimmw't  BooTBiniBTavr  baa  baaa  ai 

f^RStW^^ 

PEBFSOT  BUOOnSritBQO 

-* — -  rtBuufff-  " 

'*  ridothiqaSTrap" 
InsKUaV^a 


SS&o" 


«~  J ,  ,e*U  rieerbe  tnarrioj- 

^OM  Qye'Nd'.arxay  .pon>r«/'useoill-'*^ 

■  iur  Advice 

t-o  use  3APe  LI  8t  Ih  is  a.- 
soljd  cake  ol" scouring  soap, 
used  ^o^  cleaning  purposes, 


■mv.  ItECRFIT  OF  KrrCRRH  lt»  In  tbv 

'limited  hlTtnnpa  s'ihT  lITturrl'^mnki'ta'tbe 
11,111  UunuMeturrri,  thK  ITiulm  imblE  (Wh 
lurn  llili  rare  upper  tunllr  iu  [te  lurm  ut 

FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

..  IN  .. 

SSENGINEEiaNGK=.,. 


WATER  GAP  SANITARIUM 

A  place  for  tbe  afV  to  be  treated  nponiel«ntiflc 
prInciplM  without  drnfrs  and  tor  DennaiMat 
mrei.alaa  for  those  seekinE  rrat  and  rrcnpsn- 
tion  from  tired  and  debilitated  nervea  aod 
irastrd  energies  Hralthtul  ollmate,  moontab 
air  *c*nic  beaut!' beyond  compare  A  ChrUttas 
familr  boniu-  Two  ia<ly  phrnciani.  AddreM. 
r.  W.  W«9,  M.  2>. 

MInal.   Mann*  Co..O>. 


Go  in  Training 
tor  a  High  Salary 

tVf  irmin  youna  r«ople  and  Twbt  trm  aDdvonm 
INTERHATIOKAL  GOAResPONDEHCE   ICHODLI, 


SPECIAL  COURSES 


speaUlleac 


tralninstbflboj'voieefar 
TKors.  and  moaleitpdaBlL 
il  work.   For  elronlar  ana 


FRANCIS  E.  HOWARD. 
Bridaapart.  Conn. 


ARC  you  LOOKING  FOK  ENTE^'AIN- 
AENT  FOB  CLOSING  EXERCISES? 

Then  ran  are  interested  in  mroatalosne,  which 
oontainstbe  titles  and  brief  smopeea  of  tlSiiUra 
and  S&  operettas  tor  boys  and  girls ;  all  adapted 
lo  private  or  echool  theatricali.  Drills,  recita- 
tioDi.  etc  Sent  npon  reqaest. 
JO»EfH  T.  WaGMER.  IOM  «f  ih  ATt.lewTsrt 


A.G.SPALDING&BROS. 

r  ii»co»roaiTKD) 

OCHeial  Mtfltttra  to  Us  Icadtai:  eaUeisa,  sdMla 
•■1  BtUttle  elabi  af  the  cam  try. 

auU^^an  nMBliHl  u  soob  toaJl  the  t^^ 

BiH  B^jjjMlqUU  Polo  B^l.  OflaWAtbMfi  sSS^ 

laslflit  apon  r*tUaf  Bp*ldlu*a  gooda  aad  nNmm  la 
*c«nt  anjUilna  that  U  otfsnd  a>  "  Jnvt  as  eoa4  m 


BTOWKI.I.  *  C 


EXCURSION  ass'-^sajs.si! 

drees  T.  BBUMMEH.  MiaaawaMaTlaD. 


Readers  wlll  confer  a  favor  bj  mea- 
''^  tioning  The  School  JousKAL  wbes 
communicating  with  advertisera. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHERS,  M'FRS  OF   FMD  lH/^'Tr^D  V  AND  SCHOOL 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  UlIVEV^  1  V^I\.  1  EQUIPMENT. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  leading  firms  of  publishers  of  school  books  and  manulacturcrs  ot 

tchool  supplies  and  equipment.     This  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  subscribers  to  Tut.  Journal 

in  sending  orders.     In  writing  tor  rirculais,  catalogs,  or  other  information,  you  will    get   special 

attention  by  mentioning  Thk  Journal  every  time  you  write. 

School  Book  Publishers.  i 

FunhA  W«B,.iilli.C....     X™\>rk     Wuj.  II.  l!art-n.  AIIm.  f ,  II,    <  !.«-.  U.  Wiinl,      l!i,i..|ii.Hrr.  N.  V.    ''•":*■ 

B.  y,4ohuf.a  i""^.J|;'^^^j   y^  Teachers' Agencies.  Maps,  Qlobes,  etc.  xiwVo;ksiii'p«ic^ui.-t:!..'.''s!i" 

U.  A  ('.  McrrUni  fii..  '    Prutl  T»BphMn'ABMi.-y  SeW  YorL    Ani.Soht.oH-uruliurc  <•..  c-|,~J    rn<itnn»int 

KDHnsiitiM  "ttti    Yontiir-i-uii.ni  Mn  M  J    "  >pw \iirl!,<  iiii-«i,'o  .»cnooi  L:quipinent. 

FrM4-ttriil  Te<t    IVcmkiUa       *'  SrhrtnirThnrn'C't    J   W  '  llu^cll.  K,  K.,     Wii<^liiiii:ti>n.  It,  </.  Albniiy  T,tDMJ*n  Blkml  !'«».. 

(.'uVeliDil   O  Kplii.cir'iilrwlirr.'lliiri'tiu  "  Ainirewi Sfli.  Piirnlxhlni:  Cn..                                                    AHwii)-,  N.  V. 
T.  T  t'riiwvll  »  Cu           NswViirli  C  .1    Alberl                            iliiiMirn  Xbw  ViirK  Kniuiiel  <'Hbnt,            BiMtuii.  MuM- 
Bnltcr,  ithMdun « <'■■..  UnllIrHrrvrrT<'iM'h|.n-Aii."  V"i'l^  * '■"'?."^'                  ,.  ^;  ^'-  "«"■""»!»■>"  VBueliitn  Hlln,l  t,;..., 
PhU»d6lpbi».  Pa.  K».l«rii  TrtiMirn-                JI.»tOD.  i" 'i  " ^7!?V''i'  *!%„           ''"=''"'■  „W    i^i.-.   Mr.,  .'!?'""''^'^Vr  V 
Wni.W,.ml.tCo..             hew  Yurk  fUkleurh^n.' AK«irl«ih  ^                       "  S";  « u-.™  1.  ViSii^^m.  .?  *' *    "             Sv 

■ —                                                    -  fum  \i.w  V.irk  nilcaiio  Ciniaii  l.»pjil«  AilM-«tolllli  Cu.,                         M.Y. 

,.-T.  m'.>     I  .. -    A  T   ";■  I  "»  M-toni-rll  Srlil.  Snp.  Ck.      I'fiilu,  Uui.i  lHl|ilir»ti.r Ca.,               S. \. 

uHi  i.r  RnburUuB-.TeiVrhrn-  .Isnir*.  K"ii'l.  McSaliy  A  f«  ,  It.  O.  Waihburn*  H  Co..          K.  Y. 

.■i.y.'irChl.                                         JIeniPhi».T..nn.  „  „-    ,    _       ,     Cbimn"  ftn;l  N- V.  Kraukllu  l.ubmtoryX.i.ply  Co.. 

Ne-YoTk   »■*■■»;;"';._„      „'''''::i,f'\!!l-        Pens. Pendls, .odlnk.       *•■■»■"■*""'- 


N.  v..  Clii..  niloaBi>.  llO!'lon. 


nin'i-™k"Mli'           *^"*'  l**"*""'  ■"O  ""'•  'i""!*'.  lioYi' Avu.,  lloeht-sUj.  K.  T 

fii^vHi.in  A  iiiirkuvll.               K,  X'.  (illb.lt.  Ju..  *  Honi,                   S.  Y.  Chart* 

-.7->n.<'>oci.u«»..                       TvBchrrt- KschaiiKC            Boston  K.  Fab«r,  P.^»J;?^.^'i!  *^ '       v  ..SvIlS 

■«ih».-..i,.  b 1  ^a H                                 Tvn*vrr(i,r«  vr.._i..  U.......11  #-.?           '        '  x'  -i'  Amrrlr&B  School  FoniltilTw  Coi. 


"5t'2."-!&^i':l!"  **='■■'    BMton.  Motels.  *.h,-- /«,..,)?..  a  „„I,tv.:.^«  -V.-Cr-    «,„„,  McN„l.r  *  Co  »" 


,  »  «..        „ji?'*'^-^-.y''^'-                        SCIIOOU.  „,      ,^^  Ptl«to..^'^n'S;iund;o.'  :8prin«lioH.HM-. 

;;,"-™""**-S' X.K.C..«*,^Tatoi7afMn«lcBo«.  K. «'.  A.Ilowlen.         ChlnBO.Ill..  DIalOeS,  ReCltatlonS,  eU. 

UFPliicottC....J.ll..Phlla-eliihln  Dr«el  In.lIli.tr.phila.k.lpbin.Pa.  Now  Yorli.  n,ii-ai{u.  JJ.Jhton  «*v::j^'^,„„    

MeRkjr.  DBTld,                         "  Inr.-rnatlonal  Ci.rrri..  Splionl,  CbunUlpr*  Hi.rlHT                BnMOD  New  1  ork,<nilcm(0,  IKnUm 

«.  1_  ily«ri  A  Co.,  Harmbnifi,                                                 Hcrantou.  I-a.  p.ittrr  *  l-oln«™                      X.Y.  Huslc  Publishers. 

■            <!«..>.>.            ..     ■'^■-  ViilTpr-lty  of  t'hlcHKo,                ni.  J   L  Usmnintt  A  i:u..  Bl(ikanli«in^«mUb  Co.              V  V 

•jwer  Cfc.  Cbrl.toph«       ■■  (olomblaii     Cor™.^    Coll-RC,                                      lB(»tonan.l  X.  Y.  ™"""' RH^iTcftvera 

PnuwEdii.  Co..  Bos.,  K.  ^..  &<'hl.                                     WimliiDBliin  D  f  It  1'  -Sillpate-slai..  Co             NY  ..  BOOK  L.Over». 

«a5a:McNaII,4eo..  K.y.AChi.  Tinchfr.  <»ll™,                      K  V  MrWuell  'rUl   fnrB.  C...  I'hita  "•"•n  Book  Co.er  Co. 

MIorAowoC,    Baltimore.  Ud.  J.' "'J^w.      '     *  '                      . Ji  Y  It-.VSVSallyU 7Ccbi  *  XiY  TH»n«  1        »      £l'J  """'"^^  «"* 

TbomiMOD,  Brown  «  Co.,  Buatoti                     -  fc__,  -,_  ^  Mlltou  BiuaivTCo  TrianKiilar  Book  Covtr  Co.. 

VnlTanilyFnbllKktnRCo.,                              School  Clocks.                                              Vminiiapl.!  Waw.  Syramse  S.Y 

».  V.Aoal«n^dNt.wOrteai..  Kr«irrl.k  Clock  <-...\YBynr=.lHjt...  Wo..  H.  It.rt™.    "^Alki.  S.  ifik:  SchOOl  Furniture. 

WmS'T'?5!;V*HlHJ^""'N-'Y       ««n««l  TmlnlDg  Supplies,  tw  h.  t?ara,         ;  ^.  ,."""'**"■    awndK'apia..  Mich 

ai^»C^b'f^     kTiUo  nril'k  *ni«ri«"nSfh....IF..riilioTpro..  4.Mt.  lli.|*  Avr.,  Hndi.-sIPr,  >.  i  .  K.  W.  A .  RobI.k.             "^    Chicago 

Onvorr  Pt.b.fo..B«lUoOrM.k,                                     N,.w  York.  Chi cajro                          (llneralS.  Mlllo,,  BrortWC«.,Hi,rgfM,Ma». 

JlltD,  >i|i,„„  uraillRv  Co..  „         ..   ..   „       ~     ..     _        ,.  ,.  »■-  *  ■  W^ber  Co..                  OhkolTO 

B-kboards.Cmyons.  Erasers.  „.„„„h,r  «,i;i;1n"5?.';''l;?r'  H«XVpini.    ^'^'l^e^'Tork:  Dictionaries  4  Cyclopedtas. 

lr.T.  HUicte  Slate  CIn.,. New  Yiirk  "•""»""•'■■  """'"■"'^j^. J '^.^^^  CJeo.  I„  KnulT.h  4  Co..    New  York  Aj.plei™,  D^iCo.,  Ni'w  Voik  City 

American  Sab.  rnmltiirf  I'o..  Orr  A  Lorkrtt,                       CMciitco               PhotOS  fOr  SchOOlS  '-ipplnrott  Co.,  J.  B.  Phlla 

*»i„-.«,h  v™.'^!??^?-?.'''''?''?-  *:hau,ller»Marber.!(           Bo«t»tt  Berlin  Plioto Co.,                   '  X  Y  DlplOmaS,  RewsrdCardS,  etc. 

teiiSa'S  c™,.:^«:*K  su«-:  Phy*.  snd  Chem.  Apparatus.  ^L'^'iVn'^X"'  *"'"  ""'''"'■  Ti'  ''-  l,  *.  """"""■               '^''i™"' 

Potter  A  Pntnam                       S  Y.  Cro.ell  Apparatn.  (  o^  Hm,;B.J"em«,l  Co                     V  V  Klnderjtarten  Material. 

J.  L.  Bammett  A  Co..            B<Mtoii                                               IndianapolJK  """"'  ^J"-""-"'  >  "-■                  >■  » .  Mchi^rm^rhOTn  Co.,  J.  W.,      .\.  Y. 

E.W.A.Ko«lo..                  Cbiraso  Klmrr*An>.' in<i>i>nBj^ti.h                    StOreOptlCOns.  M1IU»>  Bra.llcy  Co^., 

Aner.  ^hl.  Foni  Co,,  N.Y.  ACbi.  Ballack  £  Crpn.hHw.              Plilli,,  "p'""-"  ■'■>«"•>.                       -N- *.  PranK  K.lii.  Co..       thntiiu  &r  K.  V. 

».orf.  »ic>aiir  A  Cj^                                  i-,„«„„  Records,  Blanks.  Stotionery.  J.i-.Bam-uettco..  itc«!on 

Chi«iiroan.l>.l.                         Insurance.  Acme  stationery  &  Phiht  C«.  '  Qlohna- 

SchoolBella.  Mp...M«.oaii.irr    ^              >-'V.I"'''  ':••""* .»>•.?' 


■  ■1  Life 


li-isttm    Anirr  •'■■M.  PiirnN 
■bloi«ii    Ra-<I.M>->ally  AC. 


.  .  .  WHAT  IS  .  .  . 

DAUS'  "TIP=TOP?" 

Daus'  "  Tip'Top  "  is  the  I.iti>sl  Duplicator  for  i.iiiniiiK  loo 
copies  from  one  pen-written  original  and   ;o  copies  (ritm  'yp.  -wiittrn. 

Price  for  coinplt-te  apparatus,  size  No.  i,  .■^,-.v.  --^ulnc.:!  to  thr. 
tratir  di.scoiint  of  i_^  i-j  per  cent.,  or  i;5.oc.  net. 


1(  intensied  cut  out  ihi:  fol 


nng  ,-..iipo 


The  FELIX   F.   DAUS   DUPLICATOR  CO.,  5  Hanover  Street.  New  YorR. 

Va      I.         !■     fa^M^     lh.<     nikhnriili...     U     ....i      fni....l     ...ii !*..!.      .... 1 1  ..*....■..., .      Sh     ........       _ i.  .    '  *     '^''        I    ll]»llrnlnr. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


SCRIBNER'S  TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ELEMENTARY   PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

An  Ootllno  of  Pbysloifraphy.  By  jACguea  W.  Ridwav, 
.^F.R.O.S.  lamo.  Witb  Mapi  and  Colored  Plates.  381 
^   pftg»s.    $i.aj,nrf. 

COMMERQAL  GEOGRAPHY* 

By  J.  W.  Redwav.     In  friparalion. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  STATE  AND  NATION 

A  Text-Book  for  Higti  School!.    By  Jambs  A.  James,  Ph.D., 

,  -Professor  of  History  in  Northwestern  University,  and 

_    Alhert  H.  Sam-'orii,  M.A..  Profcisor  of  History  in  tbe 

SteveDS  Point  { Wis  )  Normal  School.    lamQ,   3H3  pages. 

$1.00,  net. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE 

300  A.D.  10  I9ii0.  By  Oliver  ],  Tiiati;heh,  Ph  D.,  Asso«i. 
at*  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  PiKDCHAKD  Sciiu  iM..  Pb  !>.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Modern  Ilistury  in  tbe  Uaiversity  of  Chicago.  With 
Maps.Cbronologlcal Tables. etc.  i2mo,  550pp.  i\.yi,mt. 


FOR   THE  GRADES 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  WiLBuft  F.  GoRDr.  Pnnelpal  of  the  North  Schools, 
Hartford,  Conn.  With  Haps  and  lllnstratlons.  Third 
Edition  (Xeviinf).     Crown   octavo.    4^0  page*,    (i.oo, 

AMERICAN  LEADERS  AND  HEROES 


iimo.    3aS  pages.    60  cent*,  net. 

THE  LITERARY  PRIMER 


This  Primer  marks  a  dicided  advance  upon  other 
primers  by  iocluding  among  its  lessons  familiar  stories 
from  famous  Bnglisb  and  American  authors. 


THE  SCRIBNER  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  READINu 

In  onliorm  Blndlnc.    Each  iimD.    to  eenti.  net. 
New  Volume^A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES 
Ely  RnHKKT  I.0UIS  Steven-sok.    With  illuslrations  by  Charles  RoniNsos'. 
I'olumet  Published  Prt'jicmly : 
Poems  of  American  Patriotism 
Herakles,  the  Hero  of  Thebes 
The  Hoosier  School  Boy 


Lobo,  Rag,  and  Vixeo 
The  Eugene  Field  Boole 
The  Howells  Story  Boole 
The  Cable  Story  Book 


Fancirul  Tales 


The  Boy  General 
Twelve  Naval  Captains 
Odysseus,  tbe  Hero  of  Ithaca 
Chitdreu's  Stories  in  American  Liter- 
ature.   2  vols. 


The  fsbtltken  will  be  pleased  to  elve  yoa  farther  loformatlan  aboat  these  and  their  other  Xdncatleaal  Boahi.    Write  (or  cataltica*. 

NEW  YORK    CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S   SONS    Chicago 


THE  SADLER-ROWE 

■    '         \ 

COMMERCIAL 

A 

PUBLICATIONS 

■       j^^Sliff'^^^' 

in  Bookkeeping,  Commercia!  Ariihmetii:, 
Commercial  Late,    English    Conespond- 
enee,  t'cnmonsfiipiCommcrcinlGeography^ 
Shortfiand    and     Tgpeutitinf;,    are    lUc. 
most  practical.  tc;icliable,  nnd  L'xten- 
sivcly  iisud  works  prinl^.l. 

Ipiy^ 

A   School  House  Necessity. 

Iht  (Icndenin^;  at  sound  in  iloors  ami  parlitions.  so 
:»s  10  protei-I  one  r.'.i.ii  trom  tht  noises  of  the  others,  is 
next  in  imiion.mct  in  li^ht  .111.!  venlikilion  in  seliool- 
housc  consiriietion. 

CABOT'S  DEAFENING  "QDILT" 

is  Ihc  slunJ.ird  dcafcner.  an6  the  only  one  that  is  scien- 
lifiL-any  conslriictcil.  Il  absorbs  and  dis.sipales  the  sound 
wuv.'s.  i<i  indeslruiliMe  hy  deciy.  moths  or  vermin. 
anri  uninri;imm;ilili-. 

They  arc  the  Recognized  Leaders 

becaiLSL'  iheii  ;iiilhov?i  ;irf  men  of  rcc- 
ogiii/ed  allainnicnts.  iiol  only  in   tlie 
ediicalinnal  but   also    in  thu-  businL^.i 
woi-M.  wlio  liave  .1  pracliral  ami  in- 
timate aciiiiHiiilaiicf  with  (he  rci|uirc- 
mcnts   of   the   oflicc  as   wft]\    a^^  the 
sicln  ol-room.     Corri'SponiloiuTP  solio- 
itfd,     St;Ue  your  waiiU  clearly.    Soml 
for    cat.ilnfjiici.    bookkls.  and  otlvr 
information. 

SAMUEL  CABOT.  Sole  Mntr., 

Boslon.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

SADLER-ROWE  COMBANY,Baltimorc,M4 

THE 


NEW  YORK      CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 


FEBRUARY  8.  1902. 


61  But  NiBth  SttMH  Haw  Tarfe. 

SM  wobuk  i**">>^ok>«>*i in. 


Important  SooJtf  on 

NATURE.  STUDY 

AND  BOTANY 

Pijim'b  Geop-aphictl  Natiire  Studies S.25 

LoDg^  Home  Geography .25 

KBlly'B  SbortStoriH  ofOurSbT  Neighbors    -    -    -    -    .50 

StokM's  Ten  Commoa  Trees .40 

Bndlih'e  Stories  of  CovDtrr  Life .40 

Dtu's  Pluts  and  Their  Ghitdreo    .    -    .^    •    •    -    -    .65 

Neadham's    Ootdoor   Studies .40 

Cwpsnter's  Geographical  Readers: 

North  Amerioa    -  $.60       Aeia .60 

South  Amerioa    -    .60       Buropu  -    -    [\iarly  ready 

liMTltt's  Ontlines  of  Botany $1.00 

The  Same— With  Graj's  Field,  Forest,  and  Gardea 

Flora         1.80 

Knft  How  Planta    Behafe .54 

How  Plants  Grow,  with  a  Pupalar  Flora  -    •    •    -    .CO 
School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany,    Lessons  and 

Flora 1.80 

^gar'a  New  Plant  Analysis .83 

dtrk'a  Laboratory  Hennal  in  Practical  Botany  -  -  -  .9t> 
Staale'a  FonrtMn  Weeks  in  Botany  (Wood)  ....  l.oo 
Tood'a  New  American  Botanist  and  Florist  iWillisJ    -    -  1.7{ 

Bimat'a    School    Zoology -    .'    .     ,75 

Naedham'a  Elementary  Lessons  in  Zoology  -  -  -  -  .90 
BtMte's    Popnlar    Zoology    • 1.^0 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY-PuUishen 

■iw  Tarfc    CtMlMStl     chlcste     Bntn     Atluts     SenrreaclK* 


VOLUME   III.  READY 
Lippincott's  Educational  Series 

ZditM  by  MAXTH  6.  BIUlHADeH,  A.  M.,  n.  o. 

HISTORY 
OF  EDUCATION 

Br  E.   L.   K£.MP,   A.  M. 

Prafnior  of  Ptaat/on,  Slatf  .Vormal  AiAoof.  Sail  StrxnXUbure, 

PenntvttvnU. 

12fBo.  Clolh.  400  Fksaa.  Frica.  •I.SI  aat. 

TblB  tqIqid*  Ii  kn  inlelliRpnt  and  oondis  prearaMllon  of  th«  inb; 


int  or  the  vuioai  dnmiiuint  adacitloiial  inflaaiHWa  of 

'     --*    ■ —  ■■  -  otisliwl 

- - , JilnMr- 

tbe  ronnger  itndent  to  thench  and  vide  neld 


rue  aatbar  tamn  mart*  ■  thoionsb  nindr  from  (he 
of  ednoatloiial  tdBtoiT. 


Previous  volumei  are; 

THINKING  AND   LEARMMG  TO  THINK 

B7  BK.  X.  C.  SCHAXnXS 
Vol.  I.  3S1    ».«...  •1.31   at. 

TWO  CENTURIES  OP  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORY 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  roMPANY,  puWteim 


PHILADELFBIA 


Stanaard 
texts 

for 

Rigb  School 

ma 

College 


White's  saSIHtSS  LAW 


Ekeley-s    ELtMBNtART    EXPERI- 

■EITTALCHBUIST&T    ...    .90 
DavU-e  ELEHBNTS  OF  BTHI  :S         -  1.60 
DaTta'B  ELEHBNTS  OF  PSTQHOLOOY  l.gO 
THE  SILVER  SBRIBS  OF  MODERN 
LAVOnAGB  TEXT-BOOKS.   For  the 
study  of  French,  German,  Italian  and 
Spanish.     Send  for  Catalog. 
Copeland    and   Rideont's   FRE3BHAIT 
ENGLISH  AND  THEHE-CORRECI- 
INO  IN  HARVARD  COLLEGE  -        .  1.00 


Bullock's  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
STUDT  OF  ECONOHICS  -  $1.28 

Andrews's  INSTITUTES  OP  ECONOM- 
ICS .       .  -        -        .       -  1.10 

Hall's  ART  OF  ACCOUNTS  -        ■        -    .80 

Howe's  ELEHENTSOFDESCRIPTIVX 
ASTROSOHT 1.86 


Pattee's  BISTORT  OF  AHERICAN 
LITERATURE  -        -        ■        -  1.20 

PatteCs  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE  -        -  -  1.60 

THE  SILVER  SERIES  OF  CLASSICS. 
Especially  planned  to  meet  College  en- 
trance requirements,  and  the  best 
coorseB  in  Cngliah.    Send  for  liit. 


CarraapBDdanca  raiardlna  Ihoaa,  ar  any  publloatli 


of  tha  Hsuaa,  cardlally  intlled 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 
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Popular  Classics   ) 
225  Classic  Fiction 


'  fen.    Most  lie  adipted  to  use  as  supplnnenUry 
Msding  foe  lh«  High  School  or  (or  Sivenlh  and 
'Qmth  Grade;-  aTrw  ire  for  lower  grades. 
^cnt  prepaid  at  prices  affixed. 


IMcmntltC  TItlei  prefixed  or  followed  by  ! 


ate  Hit;  all  others,  20  pef 
ceot.  dbC0IlllloiiordenDver$3J0,  the  bu>ti 
paying  cost  of  transportation,    bee  *'  Directions 


For  Home  and  School— Sc<  to  15c. 


mad  talei.   10c.     rem) 
rtta  amlMj.     On  LmUjetU, 
a^Oie  ConMltuIlim,  3c. 
-'— ,  ccnspIMe.     lilBitntM 
It.     flower  F.blH,  10 
I.     An* qui ■  WiHl,  Sc. 


AMzaioAH  RinousTfl. 


T.l«,  ISc.     (tBl) 
[OLD. 

Lecture  on  BmerBon,  Sc.  Lectiire  on  Numtara,  3c. 
■'JMkrTlu  AditIIus,   5d. 
Artkni,  I  %.  Tpn  Nltbti  In  n  Bar  Rwim,  10c.  (bO 

JAXES    M.    BAUn. 
Wtl>.     A   Window   In  Tbrupu,   lOc.      (tpo) 


(ffi) 


iUIdc. 


Bkck  B»DIj,   Anm  flpwell,   10;.     (tin) 
kf^iwla.     T«lei  rrom  Otetmmn,  10c.     Cc* 
Hlf^i,  7gliii.     On   Ibe  Lon  ot  Books,   Be, 
krowB.     Rab  ind  HIa  Frieiula.  3c, 

saowHnro,  bkyaht. 


[■IciJ 


Piper 


— nind.  1 

—mocnp 


rhuniitopali,  The  A^M,  etc,  Se, 
>k£"i.  a.'23.  St.  ICc,  <*bm) 
BtnrzAB.  B1TEXX.  BTRHS. 


^«ii   Cwellin 


•S"-,. 


X^nL     Miiepiia.    etc,    3c,     Cbl 
—PrUoaer  at  ^billon  ind  ruipbec; 

OAALTIZ, 
Oulrta.  TboL     E«uy  on  (ioetbe, 
—Rem  u  Win  ot  Leitet*,   3" 


D  11^111/, 


— Thruugb  tbfl  LooIlIdje  GUb0.   1^.     I 

KATUX4L    HISTORY. 
OMll'i  NatOTil  Hliiory,  bj  Hi-PreHdt 


— Oar  Dickie.  — The  Rhlnoccfoi 

— CroBi.  — BlMkblrdi. 

— Pirrou,  — Beetle*. 

— BntierOM.  — wmm, 

— Bear  ind  Beats.  — ADlelopa. 

— aqultrela  uid  BiU.  '~I>«'r. 


rSnl 


Cbolcf  Select 

Parti,  cacb  Be..  lU  XSc. 
ODtaHdc*.     Tbe  Ancient  Uarlaer,  etc,,  3 

ooopsa. 

Gwptr'l     8w.     DeetaHyer.     Palbflnrler, 
Prairie,    Caal    of    Uoblcaoa,    raob    I6c, 
—Red  Boier,  Pilot,  Walet  Wllcli.  Two 
WiDi  aod  WIdc;  otSer  noTela.  eacb  II 
COWPER. 
Onrpw.     jDbo  Gllpln'l  Ride.   He.   8c. 
— Tfifl  Taak.  Dc.  —Table  Talk.  8 

Orsaar.  BIT  Ed*.     Battle  or  UaratboD,  1 
—little  of  w"te*Xi,  ae. 
Dua,  R,  H,     The  Buccaoeera,  3c, 
— Tko  lean  Before  tbe  Maat.  IBc.     <la 
I>.>cliral1oa  ot  lodcpeiuleoce  aod   V.   E, 

Da  r»,     RoblnftiiT  Cnn»,   ISc.     (taa) 


r    Ot    Enflanit, 


PolUlc*  SeliM-trd  Pner 

EiriBf.  Xn.     Tbe  Broinil".   lOc-  ^^1 
FranUio.    HaaJ.,    Antohlofraphf,    10c. 


IIUD 


A  Great   Marvelously  low  a*  the  cost  of  lliese  classics  is,  we  offer  slill  fun!ier  it  follows 

f^ff  For  $U5  we  will  tend  any  Qatsics  (not  marked  ■)  to  the  vahie  of  rSC  and  atsn 

XfUtf      credit  *  oil   75c.  on   a   nra   subscriber  to  any  one  of  our  five  periodicals,  or  cicdii 

you   60c.  in  renewal  of  your  own  suliscriplion. 

Or  for  tlM  we  will  send  you  Oassics  'not  itiirhed  •),  value  50C.  and  credit  IIJW  in  renewal 

of  your  own  subscription,  or  $1.50  far  new  subscriptions, 

"S^SiiEJ'.S*"  «l  E»'  9«<  street.  N,  Y. 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 


LINCOLN'S  DAY  IS  NOW  OBSERVED 

br  acbooii  Tei7  ^nerallr.    Hatg  fona  anitabie  prosrunT    Only  t&cenle  will  bncs 
yon  oiir  "  UMCtttM,  THB  PATEIOT,"  tirimfnl  of  f*ctfl,  qaot^Hona,  uid  bright  IdMi, 
S.  L,  KELLOaO  A  CO..  EdacHtioiul  PnbUslien.  SI  East  Btb  Stbkbt.  New  Tou. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

a«s-aii  Third  At*.,    new  tokk 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  apparatus 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  IHSTRUMEHTS 

SetrytMng  NtetUd  h    tht  Laborator$ 

UiMblewlMc  tose  satke  pr«Ml*e« 
■Maiwsra  Huafactirtnc  Beft.  la  tie  BeiM 


IBCHOOU 

'  rumnsHiNC  CO, 
NEW  YORK 


FRENCH  sr^;^'"- 

*  ***-^^*'»*  T«achlDC    Frew* 

are  Died  eTerywhere.   Sard  to  tbe  pnb- 
tiihsriorooiiiei  (orcxamiiiatloD.     .   .    . 

WILLIAM  P.  JENKINS, 

Bgi  A  is3  SIXTH  AVENUE.     ■     NEW  VORK. 

Oomptete  CalKlotrufi  on  application 


Dr  Victor  C.  Bell,  ¥.; 

Author  Dl  "Fop 


Naw  ToB«  Cm, 


TmU  CrewRlBc.  Brldae  Wart,  and  BallUni 

n«  teeth  and  Htotb 
Bpacrlal  prto«  lo  taaohin,    Appolnlnieiiti  to  anlt  ak« 


Dr.  W.  J.  STE-WART, 

y62  W.  33d  J^..  /f.  y.  City. 

t.Bt«at  aind  mB*t  proiraaalva  malkoda 
In  dantlatry.  Praasnallon  «f  arl(laKl 
taath  ■  Bpaclally.  Eatabllabad  !••«. 
Appalntmaota  by  snail  ar  talapbott*  Is 
kdvanoa  far  Tlallora. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

528  Anfi  Strwl,  PUUdt^fik. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

SoleAaenta  for  DrBrerhoff'.  saion  Filler  Papera 


We  Use  Them  Because  They  Exactly  Suit  Our  Purpose 

ON  ACCOUNT  OP  THEIR  BASV  WRITINO  QUAUTIES. 

Tftese  Pens       **  O  O  T^  'C^  O    O  O   /^/^  I/"  *'        Esubllshed 
are  stamped  X2/  O    1    C/  Xx.  D  XV  \J  \J  J\.  *880. 

'  26  John  StfMt,  New  York.  (Signed)    THE  BEST  WRITERS. 
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IM 


TecLcher^  ^yi^encte^. 


Boards    of    Education    and    Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  coneolt  tha 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

EitablisKtd  ij  ytars  139  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago 

Paiiliom  JtlUd,  4,000.  Eastern  Branch:  494  Aakland  Av«,,  Bntfata.  M.  Y. 

Central  Teachers'  Bureau,  " 

Uou  wliBre  &e  t^»ai-y  li  not  1.0  be  mentioned.    Uar  fll  yesri  ofeipsilEiice  1>  ■;  yoat 
<lapo*al  \tyott  rroord  U  good.    InforiUBtiuii  fur  iiaLiinip.     Piovr  Is  the  time  to  enrolT. 

THE    FISK    TLACHtRS'  AGENCIES 

4  AshbunoD  Place.  Boston        156  FiHb  Ave.,  New  York.       1505  Penn  Ave..  WasliiBgtoii. 

303  Hi«QlKan  Bataleva'd.  CblciKo.  414  L-entury  Building,  MiDDeapoliB. 

IJ3  Csoper  HnUdliig.  Denver.  Hyde  Block,  Spokaae.  Sli  Third  St.,  fonland. 

4KiPjTrot[  Bai1d<Dg,  daa  Fianciaco.  jij  Sttmioa  Block,  Loi  ADgelei. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

^iBtfOdooMlo  Jillatst, 'totaaal'.  aad  ?•  mil  lei,  Saiiarior  Prof  eaaon.  Prlnolpali.  Autitenii.Tatoii, 


Schermerhom  "'"^""'' "^"^  i 


Honi.    lARLAN  P 


Chain  I  Strnl    Aibi 


IT^IInrrtr^C-  ri"i/'>i.arc*Diir/»'ni  wm eitablUhed  in  188»,  In  iMl  more  taaoben 
&tltU££  >ltaLUCl>  DUlCdUaappledirKhKOodpIaceiithananTpreTloaBreai 
Steady  demand  forguod  norm  el  pninery  teacheri 
W«  refer  lo  N.  I..  N  J  .and  Fa.  Noroial  Piincipftii.  Teaohers  needed  NOW.  Pirlirnlara  for 
tump.  H.  s  KBLLOaO,  Haaager.  No.  61  Ea«t  Ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 

ALLENTOWN    CITY.    PA. 


MoDied  dMirabla  | 


of  the  Hndeon.    Baa 


•THE   bXTENSIO.N    COUHSE" 


HkritTBat,  New  Ifork  Cltr. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S         THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS  ' 

Qood  Tjpo  Well  Pnnted^Pine  PapBT— Half-  New  Oapmirbt  Introdnctjoni -New  Tjpe— 
LtatberBinding— Olotbdl  lei— Price  BedsceJto  good  Haper— Well  Buncd  Convenleiil  for  the 
I1J0,  poitpaid.   8«Dd  tor  eample  pase'-  I  Pookec-  Pnoe.  poitpaid,  m  oenti  each. 

'Siw)?-^."}  DAVID  «cKAV.  Publfshers,  loaz  Market  St..  Philadelphia 

Better  Than 
Government  Bonds 


THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  borrowed  money  for  war  expenses, 
agreetog  to  pajr  Tnroe  Par  Cent.  Intereat  for  twenty  years  and  then  pay  back 
(be  principal. 

Ydo.  if  you  are  a  tola!  abstainer  and  under  fifty  five  years  of  age.  can  provide 
tnODey  for  the  proiection  of  your  home  and  loved  ones,  by  paying  from  Oa«  and  Uln- 
tUt  t»  Four  Her  Cent,  per  annum  and  Nevar  Pay  th:i  Principal. 

THE  ^ME-RICA/f  TEMTEHA/^CE  LIFE  is  well  known  lo 
the  temperance  people  of  America.  Orgaolzed  in  tSS;  and  incorporated  in  1SS9.  it 
«u  the  pioneer  American  Company  to  recognize  the  luperiorlly  of  temperance  risks, 
and  to-day  it  is  the  only  American  Company  thai  gives  a  lower  premium  rale  to  (his 
dus  of  insurers. 

The  Company  has  assets  amounting  to  nearly  fioo.ooo. 00,  with  an  income  ol 
aboni  $150,000  00  a  year ;  it  his  paid  over  Half  a  Million  Dollars  (o  its  members  and 
hai  over  17,000,000.00  of  business  in  force. 

To  readers  of  Ths  School  Journal  who  respond  to  this  notice  an  especially 
valuable  proposition  will  be  submitted. 

Address  Dept.  2,  AMERICAN  TEMPER.ANCI^  LIFE,, 

293  BreadwaT.  New  YorK.  N.  Y. 


Sbaw's  National  QuestlOD  Book. 


For  Examinations.  Contains 
about  6,600  Questions  and  \a- 
iven  on  15  branches  of  study.  An  encyclopedia  of  usefal  knowledge.  Price,  $1.75 
net,  postpaid.  E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO  ,  61  East  Ninth  St..  New.  York. 


OKADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  rr 
*^    mnidcatiDg  with  advertii«n. 


ntioning  The  School  Journal  when  com- 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADBLPHIA, 

COIIEBCliL  CODIiSB  FOB  TEICHIIS 

A  course  for  the  training  of  teacb«  ol 
the  commercial  branches  in  high  schoola 
and  academies.  Persons  with  the  nee mair 
academic  requirements,  and  who  hava  had 
two  or  more  years'  practical  eiperienca  !■ 
teaching, can  complete  the  course  la  aaa 
year.  Circulars,  giving  details  ef  tka 
course,  can  be  had  on  aH>licatiDn  to  tb* 
Registrar. 

JAMES  MacALISTER,  PruldMt 


S'X/MME'R  SESSIO/f 

CORNELL  UIiI¥£RSlTS« 

July  7  to  August  16,  1902' 
94  COURStS  IN  23  DEPAKTMENti'^' 


Aiuple  tacitUiea  tor  Llbrerrand  Laboialoir 

work.     Oaireruty  Credit.    Comt.  rtabla  lev-). 

Kratore,   Oraat  Variety  of  Kecieatlonl.   Staa» 
Utlim  fee  of  ffi     Inezpensiie  LiTU](. 
Snt  Cironlar  and  Br  ok  of  Viewa,  addreM 

THE,  REGISTRAR 
CeraeU  Daiverdtr       -       -       Ithaca,  I.  T. 


DESIGN 

To  Make  Mon^^^^ 

"..!..ii.?.."._..:l'ev^i™,";^53IUI5  I 


^»ToM 

I     iniuinssu. 


Completely.  Parsed  Caesar 

Gallic  War,  Book  I. 

BY  REV.  JAMES  B.  FINCH,  M.  A.,  D.  D. 
cuoTH— $t.BO  PoOTPAID— •oorAcm. 
The  Latin  word*  In  the  Latin  order  juK  a* 
Cieur  wrote  ihem:  wUh  Lke  euct  A/itW 
F.iulidt  eouivaleniof  each  Latla  worddlrecll* 
under  XWkttrlltUi):  and  withaiK.*^.  clegaDi 
inniUtlon  in  Iht  mmrrin:  alw  with  Futmita 
in  which  nvry  wtrd  u  crmpliltiy  Jaritd.  and 
»ll  conKnwtions  eipUlned,  with  g,_/^rm*t  10 
the  leadinr  Lailn  gramnuirt.  Each  poire  coef-i 

ilan.  marrimtl  flowing  inmilation.  parilng'- 
all  at  a  glance  mlkiml  lurn-nf  a  In/I 
Compidd;  Scanntd  ind  Fuud  Icntid,  I.  )nd]rla{»t,  ItA 
HINDS  A  NOBLB,  PuMUlMra. 

{-14  Cooper  InitKute,  N.  V.  City. 


A.G.SPALDING&Bia)£ 


walcb    iBvailaUf 

(don  FoofB>l|a.Oa<ilal'B»k«c  Bill. oaclaLlndsor 
B*H  BalLOflflal  Polo  Ball. OOliil jAlbletle  1^1*. 
uiDta,  oaalalBDilne  Qtorei. 


adopt  bpaitllnf  *■  Ooodi  1 
THE  6 PA 


WANTF.D- 


inteETTity.  and  atiilily  to  represent' 
our  Newand  Eftlarged  EdUloii 
^KTKuwn/o,   Webster's    International 
Dictionary  In  jour  county,   Ad- 
dreu,  sivlng  teferenccB,  age.  and  ei[terieace, 

a.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 
Hprlna«eld,  Maw. 
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DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

TiOL 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BOSTOH  OFFICE 
UOB«7lBtoii  Street 


CatAloguo  sent  on  application 

HEW  YORK 
5  W.  istli  Street 


CHICAGO 
203  Mlcfeifan  AyeBve 


.  .  NICHOLS'S  .  . 

GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

At  the  meeting  of  School  Committee,  Cify  of  Boston^  Jsnaairy  >»  1902,  Nicholses 
GradbD*  Iffl^so.'ii  i!f  ARirHMETic,  Book  II.,  was  adopted  for  supplementary  use  in 
all  Primary  Schools,  the  books  of  the  series  having  previously  been  adopted  for  all 
Grammar  Schools. 

NicAiDts's  Graded  Lessons  are  in  seven  books,  a  book  for  each  school  year. 
A  sample  copy  of  any  grade  will  be  mailed  for  15  cts.  Nichols's  Graded  Lessons 
are  a  great  success— you  should  examine  them. 

Ccrrexpcfiif#/ic#  ^olicifd^ 

THOMPSON.  BROWN  d  COMPANY. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


61LL0m 


For  Slant  Writing : 


404, 35 1, 803, 604  E.  F^ 
603  E.  F.,  aoi  S.  F«, 

1047(MnItiscript). 

Arand  Priz«  and  Gold.Medal,  Paris  Expo8ition»  1900. 


For  VERTICAL  WRITING :  io45(vertici.iar), 

1046  (Vertigraph),  1047,  1065,  1066,  1067. 

HldHE8T  QUALITY.  TNEREroiiE  M08T  DURABLE 

AND  CHKAPK8T. 

lOSEPH  GILLOn  &  SONS,       91  John  Street,  New  York. 


PENS 


An  Ideal  Shakespeare 

Of  course  every  teacher  wants  Shakespeare  in  some  form;  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  other  work  which  gives  one  greater  satisfaction  to 
have  in  a  really  good  edition.  We  have  found  such  an  edition,  and  it  is 
well  n^med 

Tbie  Ueal  Shakefpeart.  It  is  oomplete  in  is  handy  volnmes  4^  x  OH  inches,  large  type,  limp  olutb , 
Cilt  top,  .eaqh.  set  in  a  silk  oloth  box,  and  its  published  price  is  $S.00. 

It  is  in  the  beautiful  larg^e  type  shown  by  these  lines. 

It  is  the  Cambridge  text  of  Clark  and  Wright,  generally  accepted 
by  scholars  as  the  best,  unabridged. 

It  has  the  numbered  lines,  which  are  the  same  as  the  standard 
numbering  of  the  Cambridge  Globe  Edition,  therefore  readily  used 
with  notes  of  other  editions. 

It  is  most  convenient  in  form,  small  enough  to  be  perfectly  handy 
without  making  too  many  volumes. 

It  has  all  the  notes  and  historical  and  critical  prefaces  of  the  famous 
••Teniple  Edition,"  by  Israel  Gollancz. 

It  has  13  fine  original  illustrations. 

Wc  will  send  sample  volume^  postpaid,  for  35c.*  to  be  returned  if  not 
wanted,  or  20c.  allowed  toward  our  special  offer  below,  for  the  set. 

PREB— A  Shakespeare  Dictionary. 

To  each  purchaser  of  the  set  there  is  given  free^  in  uniform  binding:,  a  copy  of  the 
Shtktspetre  Dictioaary,  containing  a  complete  Glossary  and  brief  Commentary, 
Index  of  Characters,  and  Dictionary  of  Popular  Quotations,  all  in  one  alphabetical 
order. 

.Kellogg's  For  only  $3.15  you  may  have  this  beautiful  13-volume 

OreAt  Offer      ^^^»  ^°^  ^"  addition  we  will  credit  you  $1.00  on  a  new 
^rc^.V*«vr.     subscription  to  any  of  our  five  periodicals,  or  credit 
you  75C-  lii   renewal   of  your  own;  or  you  may  have  $1.00  value   in 
Popular  Classics  apd  Classic  Fiction.     If  by  mail,  add  50c.  for  postage 
E.  L^  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 


Relieves  Exhaustion 


When  weary,  languid,  com- 
pletely exhausted  and  worn 
outp  there  is  nothing  m  fe- 
freshing  and  invigorating  as 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

Its  fevivifying  effect  wffl 
throw  off  the  depression  tfist 
accompanies  exhaustion  and 
nervousness ;  strengthen  and 
clear  the  brain  and  impart 
new  life  and  vigor  to  tlis 
entire  S)rstem« 

A  Tbnic  and  Nerve  Food« 


SPIONG  and  SUMMED 

School    Celebrations 

TluB  iB  one  of  the  largest  and  most  popular 
of  our  entertainment  Manuals.   It  contains : 

For  Eaater— Songs,  Recitations,  Wreath  Drill 
and  March  Tableaux  foi  i^omrfellow's  Kins 
Robert  of  Sicily;  *'  A  Bunch  orLiUea,"  an  ex- 
ercise for  10  girls. 

For  May  Day— Songs,  Recitations,  8  Plays— 
The  May  Festival  and  The  Return  of  the  Wan- 
derers, Hay  and  the  Flowers,  an  exercise  for  6 
girls. 

For  Memorial  D  y— Songs,  Recitations, Mov- 
ing Tableau  for ''  Drafted.'*  8  Pla^s  Memorial 
Day,  In  Memori«m.  The  Bine  %nd  the  Gray, 
Zouave  DriU,  Oomplete  Program  for  Memor- 
ial Day. 

For  Fourth  of  July— or  any  other  patriotie 
occasion— ^ongs.  Recitations:  ''The  Flags  of 
Our  Country,*'  a  historical  exercise;  "From 
Feudalism  to  Freedom,"  a  play. 

For  Cloalng  ErXorcIaoa-Songs,ReoitatioiiB, 
Short  Plays.         Price,  25  cents. 

Frpp  Kellogg's  Entertainment  Catalog,  tba 
I  \x»\»  largest  and  best  ever  compiled  for  Mbooi 
and  general  eDtertainments. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  £.  9tll  St,  N.  T, 


for  REEL  ESTATE 

no  matter  wbere  It  Is.  Send  da- 
'^  '^ '^ '"""  scilpilonand  eMbpriosandintniy 
wonderfnlly  raeraMfal  plan.  W*  Mf  08T1IAiH 
DIR,  Korth  American  Bldg.,  PtinsifalyhTa,  Pa. 


Gash 


_  .  ..^_   ^-^-^    Best  tours.  Lowest  prioM.  Sail 
^vjrw^r^wr   jnne  n.  SB,  and  JulyTs.  Addi«M 
Bawln  Jones.  40S  Pvtnam  Ave..  Brooklyn,  rf .  T. 
^    Kail  tonr  to  Rnrope  and  Palestine :  70  days,  $£71. 

.«  .,      ^    0NLY$1.6rS. 


^omft?2WEE^^[ 


FXCUPSION  in  l?02  to  Europe,  ^a,anA 
,  S.^  *^^  Africa.  Profrram  free.  Ad- 
dress Y.  BRUNNBR,  Mishawaka,  IHd. 

D  £AD£RS  will  confer  a  f ayor  by  meB- 
'^  tioniDg  The  SCHOOL  Journal  when 
communicatiDg  with  adyertiBers* 
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Training  of  Teachers  in  Manual  E#xpression< 


Bj/-  ^SOalter  J.  K,ef%yon^  State  format  School^  San  FrancUco. 


♦ 


|LL  studies  may  be  classified  under  two  gen- 
eral heads  or  groups.  In  one  of  these 
groops  we  have  subjects  of  study.  In  the 
other,  modes  of  studying  subjects.  Broadly 
speaking,  there  are  only  two  subjects  of 
study :  History  (including  literature)  and 
science  (inclusive  of  all  sciences,  whether 
taught  in  school  or  not).  These  two  subjects  are  the 
only  subjects.  All  else  are  modes  of  studying  them. 
Among  the  modes  we  have  diction — oral  and  written  ; 
drawing,  painting,  modeling,  and  making.  To  include 
any  one  of  these  modes  in  the  subject  category  is  a  fun- 
damental mistake  in  classification  whence  arises  nearly 
dl  of  the  divergence  in  modern  teaching. 

The  latter  four  modes — drawing,  painting,  modeling, 
and  making,~constitute  a  group  by  themselves  and  may 
collectively  be  called  manual  expression. 

My  purpose  is  to  describe  briefly,  of  what  use  we  find 
these  modes  in  our  study  of  subjects  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal school  in  San  Francisco. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  confess  that  there  is  no  system 
to  present;  nor  even  what  Stanley  Hall  calls  a  sys- 
lemette.  As  I  go  on  with  my  work  I  am  more  and  more 
assured  that  our  lower  schools  are  suffering  from  too 
much  system.  Our  students  come  to  us  after  twelve 
y^rs  of  system — system  in  everything — and  nine  in  ten 
of  them  have  had  all  the  initiative,  all  the  self- directive 
power,  systematized  out  of  them.  Somewhere  on  the 
road  they  have  lost  it.  You  nor  I  have  never  known  a 
child  of  five  who  was  not  overflowing  with  self-directive 
impulses — who  was  not  perfectly  certain  of  what  to  do 
next.  But  after  twelve  years  of  system  he  presents  a 
different  front.  He  has  lost  his  moooentum.  His  in- 
ertia has  changed  over  from  the  moving  to  the  static. 
He  moves  an  inch  if  you  push  him  an  inch,  like  a  leaden 
paper  weight.  Somewhere  on  the  road  he  has  lost  his 
momentum,  his  initiative,  his  self-helpfulness. 

So  we  have  no  system  to  show.  No  models.  I  like  the 
term  "projects  "  in  place  of  ** models."  It  seems  to  fit 
onr  plan  closer. '  A  model  is  an  exercise  the  teacher  de- 
vises and  the  child  accepts.  A  project  is  the  reverse. 
A  model  stands  for  inventiveness  in  the  teacher  and 
receptivity  in  the  pupil.  In  a  project  the  spontaneity 
is  the  pupil's. 

We  are  facing  the  one  great  problem  that  confronts 
every  bona  fide  normal  school  in  the  country  to-day.  It 
is  not  academic  in  its  nature— should  not  te.  It  is  the 
problem — the  difficult  problem — of  reviving,  in  the  nor- 
mal student,  the  self- begetting  momentum  of  his  child- 
hood. It  is  like  rolling  an  ail-but  drowned  man  on  a 
barrel  until  he  breathes  again. 

Our  work  looks  crude.  Most  of  our  projects  consist 
of  cupboards,  shelves,  library  fittings,  bulletin  boards 
specimen  cases,  aquaria,  nature  study,  apparatus  of 
every  description.  There  is  a  contrivance  for  root  study ; 
another  to  show  the  leverage  in  the  bones  of  the  arm. 
One  of  our  students  wanted  an  abacus  for  number  work. 
She  went  to  the  shop  and  made  one.  A  dozen  others 
who  were  number  teaching  saw  that  it  could  be  done 
and  each  made  one  for  herself. 

^Summary  of  an  address  before  the  California  State  Teachers* 
Associttion. 


Here  we  have  the  precise  diffeience  between  the 
model  and  the  project.  These  girls  wanted  each  an 
abacus  and  each  made  one.  Perhaps  never  again  will 
an  abacus  be  made  in  this  school.  Again,  we  may  make 
a  hundred  of  them.  It  is  all  the  problem  of  immediate 
use.  Our  students  are  so  busy  doing  the  thing  that 
needs  to  be  done  next  that  they  have  no  time  to  do 
things  referring  to  unknown  futurity. 

A  seventh  grade  boy  came  to  me  with  a  picture  of 
Napoleon's  death  mask,  torn  from  a  magazine.  '*  Could 
we  make  this  in  clay?"  asks  Wilfred.  "Yes,"  I  reply, 
"we  will  do  more."  After  you  have  finished  the  clay 
relief  we  will  take  a  plaster  cast  of  it."  So  a  plaster 
relief  was  made  from  the  picture.  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  project.  We  may  never  again  do  just  that 
exercise.  If  we  were  running  a  model  series  every  pupil 
in  the  school  would  do  it  whether  he  was  invested  by  the 
idea  or  not. 

We  have  a  lathe  in  the  school.-  I  have  been  astonished 
to  see  what  even  the  smaller  boys  will  do  with  it.  Basketry 
has  taken  hold  of  both  sexes  with  a  f  rip.  Boys  and  girls 
alike  beg  to  be  allowed  to  weave  at  recess,  out  in  the 
yard.  The  student  teachers,  whom  we  supposed  were 
already  more  than  busy,  manage  to  squeeze  in  an  hour 
here  and  there  to  make  a  mat  or  a  basket.  The  chief 
value  of  this  basketry  appears  to  be  the  enthusiasm  it 
gets  out  of  the  pupils.  We  have  worked  out  no  correla- 
tions worth  while  as  yet.    It  is  a  sort  of  sloyd,  at  best. 

When  we  began  our  work  we  followed  a  course  of 
sloyd  models.  The  idea  was  that  a  sloyd  series  would  be  a 
good  resource  to  fall  back  on  when  we  had  nothing  else 
in  particular  to  do.  But  we  always  have  something 
in  particular  to  do.  The  nature  study  correlations  alone 
would  keep  us  busy.  So  would  the  house  fittings  and 
repairs.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  boy  breaking  a  window 
pane.  He  always  tells  me  about  it;  then  buys  a  new 
pane  and  puts  it  in. 

But  above  all  of  these  domestic  economy  incidents  we 
give  first  play  to  the  pupil's  constructive  inspirations. 
And  these  take  shape  in  electric  bells,  tailless  kites,  and 
a  multitude  of  projects  that  have  no  sequence;  but  in- 
stead, an  intimate  relation  to  the  pupil's  native  interest. 

Our  purpose,  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  is 
to  have  projects  instead  of  models.  Activities  that  glow 
with  the  spontaneity  of  the  pupils  rather  than  dopes  of 
belated  busy  work  contrived  by  adults  and  prescribed  by 
systems.  Our  aim  with  the  student — let  me  speak  for 
myself — is  to  make  her  a  jack-of-all-trades*  and,  yes, 
master  of  one,  the  art  of  child  culture.  It  is  a  day  of 
fruition  in  my  work  when  I  can  note  of  a  student:  Thi^ 
girl  is  traveling  under  her  own  steam.  She  has  her  mo- 
menium.  She  is  self-directive,  self-helpfuU  self*confident.  She 
knows  whatto  do  next  Thenceforth,  speaking  relatively, 
I  lose  sight  of  her.  I  know  less  acutely  what  she  is  do- 
ing. My  hard  work  is  with  the  mass  out  of  which  she 
has  emerged.  It  matters  little  whether  or  not  this  girl 
can  name  the  minor  Elizabethans  in  chronological  order. 
I  care  little  whether  she  has  made  the  forty-ninth  model. 
She  is  in  the  way  of  making  a  good  teacher.  She  has 
come  up  out  of  the  doldrums.  She  has  spread  her  sail 
before  the  trade  wind  and  is  moving  along. 

Measured  on  the  standards  of  specialists  the  expression 
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work  in  a  real  normal  school  is  crude.  It  must  always 
be  crude,  for  it  ever  begins  low  down.  If  you  find  in  any 
normal  school,  a  department  that  is  making  an  advanced 
academic  output,  su^spest  tnat  institution.  It  is  trying 
to  be  a  second  rate  academy  instead  of  a  first  rate  noi:- 
mal  school. 

It  is  hard  for  the  incoming  students  to  reach  this  con- 
ception. They  voice  their  despair  in  advance  by  quoting 
that  moss  grown  old  half-truth.  ** '  Artists  are  born,  not 
bred.'  I  was  not  born  an  artist."  And  I  answer:  ''My 
dear  young  !ady,  this  id  not  an  art  school  in  the  sense  you 
use.  You  have  learned  to  express  yourself  in  EDglish. 
You  can  learn,  even  more  readily,  to  give  your  thought 
in  line  and  color.  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson  were  art- 
ists. They  chose  pan  instead  of  brush.  Inasmuch  then, 
as  diction  is  a  held  of  art,  let  us,  the  unchosen,  not  pre- 
sume to  its  use.    Let  us  give  up  teaching  English  !  *' 

The  old  measure  of  study  was  the  number  of  hours 
consumed.  This  is  the  general  criterion  even  yet.  It 
is  a  false  one.  The  true  measure  is  the  intensity  of  a 
genuine  activity — not  the  mere  duration  of  a  bodily 
presence.  A  pupil  will  grow  more  in  forty  minutes  under 
one  influence  than  in  forty  days  under  another.  The 
lesson  received  without  enthusiasm  is  less  than  profit- 
less. Wherever  we  detect  an  enthusiasm  we  try  to 
utilize  it.  An  alert  teacher  resembles,  in  one  respect,  a 
wide  awake  business  man.  He.  looks  at  an  event,  an 
object,  a  situation,  for  what  there  is  in  it— what  there  is 
in  it  of  an  educational  utility.  You  can't  build  a  course 
of  study  on  such  material.  You  take  it  as  it  comes — 
and  it  never  stops  coming.  If  a  merchant  ran  his  busi- 
ness on  a  course-of-study  basis  he  would  be  snowed  under 
in  a  season. 

•  «.••• 

After  all,  it  is  drawing,  and  not  construction,  that  I 
want  to  talk  about.  We  have  a  considerable  collection 
of  maps  and  sketches  on  black  paper  which  represent  a 
blackboard  overflow.  After  using  up  all  of  our  black- 
board space  we  bought  some  tailors'  pattern  paper.  It 
takes  the  crayon  very  readily  and  makes  it  possible  to 
preserve  a  drawing  indefinitely.  Such  work  can  also  be 
carried  from  room  to  room  and  used  with  various  classes. 

We  have  solved  the  relief  map  question  to  our  satis- 
faction by  abandoning  sand  modeling  in  favor  of  pictured 
relief.  Each  girl  in  the  training  class  makes  herself  a 
set  of  pictured  reliefs  (the  continents.  United  States,  and 
California)  on  the  black  pattern  paper  (24  x  36).  She 
uses  white  and  colored  ''chalk"  and  charcoal.  Finally 
she  sprays  her  drawing  with  fixatif.  This  trick  of 
securing  the  relief  effect  can  be  learned  in  five  minutes. 
I  believe  it  completely  supersedes  sand  modeling,  which 
always  had  more  drawbacks  than  values.  I  speak  now 
not  of  the  kindergarten  sand  plays,  but  of  sand  used  in 
connection  with  structural  geography.  If  there  were 
time  to  evaluate,  side  by  side,  the  sand  map  and  the 
pictured  relief,  we  should  find  the  latter  preferable  at 
every  point. 

Putty  maps,  too,  are  of  small  value,  save  to  the  maker, 
and  then  during  the  making.  A  seventh  grade  boy 
makes  a  putty  relief  of  California.  What  is  its  value? 
The  same  as  that  of  a  filled  sheet  of  penmanship.  An 
individual  has  vivified  his  concepts  along  a  certain  line, 
in  the  piece  of  work.  Its  value  in  arousing  topographic 
imagery  in  others  is  far  less  than  that  of  a  good  pictured 
relief. 

The  smaller  drawings,  flower  painting,  object  drawing, 
etc  ,  are  the  vestigial  things.  They  are  what  we  are 
working  away  from.  They  have  some  value,  but  there 
are  better  things.  We  continue  to  find  closer  correla- 
tions so  long  as  we  hold  to  the  belief  in  immediate  use. 

I  have  at  hand  some  large  sketches  on  black  paper. 
There  are  two,  representing  different  conceptions  of  Red 
Riding  Hood.  Both  are  the  work  of  girls  who  drew  in 
relation  to  the  story  work  they  were  doing  in  the  prac- 
tice school.  In  the  same  way  my  sketches  from  Hia- 
watha and  Evangeline  came  into  being.  The  students 
who  drew  those  things  had  no  rules  laid  down.    They 


were  simply  turned  loose  upon  a  problem:  "  You  are 
handling  Hiawatha.  Illustrate  it.  Copy,  if  you  like. 
Introduce  something  of  your  own  if  you  can,  but  pro- 
duce something  that  will  help  vitalize  your  teaching." 

Nevertheless  these  girls  are  learning  to  draw — even 
in  cases  where  they  copy.  A  copy,  under  these  con- 
ditions, is  necessarily  a  translation.  A  translation  of 
black  and  white  into  color.  A  new  adjustment  of 
values  in  a  new  medium.  The  perspectives  intrude 
themselves  and  must  be  met.  Good  composition  reveals 
itself  to  the  worker  just  ad  it  does  in  the  intimate  study 
of  a  stylist  in  diction.  Yes,  I  have  come  to  believe  in 
copying,  particularly  if  it  is  interlarded  with  original 
work. 

The  final  aim  in  this  illustrative  drawing  is  to  make 
chalk  talk  second  nature  with  the  student.  She  talks 
too  much  with  her  tongue.  We  want  her  fingers  to  itch 
for  the  crayon  whenever  she  gives  a  lesson. 

The  carefully  finished  drawings  are  not  of  much 
account.  It  is  the  quick-as-thought,  automatic  stroke 
of  chalk  that  counts  in  teaching.  Real  chalk  talk  is  a 
sort  of  materialized  firesture.  No  teacher  is  well  pre- 
pared in  drawing  until  she  has  the  drawing  habit  so  that 
when  she  talks  she  involuntarily  looks  about  for  some- 
thing to  make  a  mark  on.  The  set,  carefully  finished 
drawings  are  a  retarding  influence,  in  a  way.  But  they 
give  us  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  that 
gained  we  can  work  toward  automatic  graphic  expression. 


Professional  Studies  at  Normal  Schools. 

1.  State  Normal  School  of  New  Jersey. 

Tames  M.  Green,  Ph.D.,  principal. 
Kate  D.  Stout,  training  teacher. 

Leri  Seeley,  Ph.D.,  instructor  in  history  and  science  of  educa- 
tion. 
Lillie  A.  Williams  and  Harriet  Alden,  instructors  in  psychol- 

ogy. 
William  J.  Morrison,  B.  S.,  instructor  in  history  of  education. 

tfistory  of  Education. 

1.  A  brief  study  of  the  origin,  development,  and  re- 
sults of  some  of  the  most  formative  educational  systems 
of  the  past,  including  the  caste  system,  early  Grecian 
and  Roman  education,  and  several  of  the  modern  sys- 
tems. 

The  teachings  ef  a  few  of  the  most  noted  educators, 
such  as  Socrates,  Comenius,  Bacon,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 
etc.,  and  their  application  to  present  work. 

2.  (Elective.)    A  comparative  study  of  four  represen- 
V  tative  modern    school    systems :    those  of   Germany, 

France,  England,  and  the  United  States,  with  the  view 
of  discovering  the  most  important  lessons  they  teach,  and 
their  application  to  American  conditions. 

3.  (Elective.)  Open  only  to  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted units  1  and  2.  With  the  work  of  some  great 
educator  as  a  basis,  the  historical  development  of  edu- 
cation is  traced,  and  the  author's  most  important  contri- 
butions to  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  are  discussed 
and  their  philosophical  worth  and  practical  application 
to  present  conditions  considered.  Thus  the  Republic  of 
Plato,  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  the  Gargantua  of  Rabelais, 
the  Emile  of  Rousseau,  the  Great  Didactic  of  Comenius, 
and  other  works,  as  well  as  movements,  will  be  studied. 

School  Management 

1.  (Elective  for  High  School  Grades*)  School  morals- 
The  establishment  of  right  habits  of  study.  The  daily 
program.  Incentives  to  pupils.  Relation  of  the  teacher 
to  the  school  board  and  the  community.  Classification 
and  government  of  the  school.  Character  of  the  reci- 
tation.   Basis  of  promotion,  etc. 

Science  of  Education. 

1.  Distinguish  between  Science  of  Education,  History 
of  Education,  Theory  and  Practice,  Method  and  Psychxd- 
ogy,  to  show  the  relative  prominence  of  each. 

Science  of  Education,  the  relating  of  educational 
phenomena  to  general  principles. 
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Education  the  development  of  the  mind  in  its  highest 
possibilities.  Sources  of  education.  Objects  of  educa- 
tion. Forms  of  education.  Kinds  of  education — phys- 
icaly  intellectual,  moral/religious. 

Organization  of  school  systems^-underlying  principles 
(the  demands  of  the  times).  General  schools.  Special 
schools. 

Forms  of  instruction.    Nature  of  education. 

School  Law. 

1.  The  organization  of  the  state  for  school  govern- 
ment. School  supervision.  The  raising  of  revenues. 
The  distribution  of  school  moneys.  The  qualifying  of 
teachers.  Providing  libraries.  Manual  training  and 
technical  schools.  The  law  governing  the  conduct  of 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Psychology. 

1  and  2.  The  development  of  the  child,  connecting 
constantly  the  physical  with  the  mental.  Personal  ob- 
servation of  children  by  the  students,  supplemented  by 
reminiscences  of  their  own  childhood  and  by  reading 
the  many  valuable  studies  of  children  made  by  specialists 
in  recent  years.  Special  study  of  the  instincts  and  im- 
pulses of  the  child,  care  being  taken  to  connect  these 
with  his  stage  of  growth  and  to  point  out  how  often 
these  are  evanescent.  The  characteristics  of  childish 
attention;  remembering,  thinking.  Constant  applica- 
tion of  the  facts  discovered  to  the  work  of  teaching. 

3.  (Elective.)  Psychology.  Sense  of  self.  Diseases 
of  personality.  A  study  of  the  higher  mental  phenome- 
na, such  as  belief,  theories  of  emotion,  theories  of  color, 
yision,  etc.    Advanced  work  in  child  study. 

Practice  Tcachjnf{. 

The  amount  of  Practice  Teaching  in  the  course  is  the 
equivalent  of  five  units. 

It  is  arranged  in  two  steps  : 

(a.)  The  obiservation  and  discussion  of  lessons  in  dif- 
ferent grades  and  subjects  of  the  elementary  school, 
and  the  preparation  of  original  lesson  plans.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  step  is  to  prepare  students  for  actual  teach- 
ing by  having  them  see  the  adaptation  of  subject-matter 
to  the  interests  of  children  at  different  stages  of  growth, 
the  correlation  of  subjects,  the  possibility  of  individuality 
in  the  use  of  method,  the  necessity  for  careful  question- 
ing, and  matters  of  school  management. 

(b.)  The  preparation  of  plans  and  actual  teaching  of 
classes  in  different  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 
The  teaching  is  done  both  in  the  presence  and  in  the 
absence  ot  the  grade  teacher. 

The  study  of  children  is  encouraged  thruout  the 
conrse. 


Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 

Natural  Education. 

A  comprehension  of  the  mind  and  character  of  Rous- 
seau is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  education,  for  to 
this  day  his  influence  is  felt  in  the  schools.  Pestalozzi  at- 
tempted to  realize  the  new  ideas  in  bringing  up  his  son,and 
afterward  to  give  them  a  practical  shape  in  his  school 
at  Stanz  a  century  ago;  and  Froebel  made  himself  fam- 
008  by  building  them  into  his  world  famous  kinder- 
garten. It  is  not  at  all  probable  chat  either  of  these 
men  would  have  been  able  to  strike  out  alone  into  the 
then  unexplored  regions  of  education  and  make  the  rich 
discoveries  with  which  there  names  identified. 

Rousseau  was  born  in  Geneva,  June  28,  1712;  and 
after  a  singular  career,  wholly  unadapted  to  develop  the 
best  traits  in  his  character,  at  the  age  of  30  appears 
in  Paris  where  he  supported  himself  by  copying  music 
and  collecting  plants  for  botanists.  When  37  years 
of  age,  while  searching  for  plants,  he  lay  under  a  tree 
and  happened  to  read  that  the  academy  at  Dijon  offered 
a  prize  for  the  best  essay  upon  the  question,  **  Whether 
the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  has  tended  to  cor- 
rapt  or  improve  morals?"  The  contemplation  of  this 
question  deeply  stirred  him;  he  was  an  intense  lover  of 


nature;  he  felt  certain  that  the  world  had  been  injured 
morally  by  every  addition  made  to  its  stock  of  knowl- 
edge beyond  that  needed  to  feed  and  clothe  the  body 
and  put  a  roof  over  the  head;  his  grasp  of  the  thoughts 
to  demonstrate  his  position  affected  him  to  tears;  he 
determined  to  ¥nrite  an  essay  and  so  ably  did  he  state 
his  views  that  the  prize  was  given  to  him. 

It  is  hard  for  one  who  is  not  conversant  with  the  tem- 
per of  the  times  when  this  essay  appeared  to  realize  the 
inflaence  of  its  teachings;  it  was  hailed  as  a  new  and 
glorious  gospel.  Then,  too,  Rousseau  was  unquestion- 
ably a  man  of  real  genius;  France  wanted  utterances 
attacking  privilege  and  inequality,  the  fatal  faults  of 
the  old  regime.  A  beginning  had  been  made  by  Vol- 
taire and  the  Encyclopedists ;  but  the  essay  by  this  un- 
known Genevese  had  statements  the  multitude  could 
understand  and  it  produced  profound  and  lasting  sensa- 
tions. 

This  was  written  in  1750,  and  in  1753  was  followed 
by  one  "On  the  Inequality  Among  Men;*'  in  1759  by 
the  ''New  Heloise;"  in  1761  by  the  "  Social  Contract;" 
in  1762  by  "  Emile."  The  substance  of  all  these  was, 
''  We  must  go  back  to  nature.''  True,  philosophers  and 
poets  had  for  hundreds  of  years  taught  the  beauty  of 
nature  and  pointed  out  the  happiness  of  man  in  a  state 
of  nature,  but  Rousseau  really  proposed  and  aimed  to 
benefit  the  condition  of  humanity. 

While  it  is  only  in  ''Emile"  that  Rousseau  applies 
his  discovery  to  education,  yet  we  cannot  understand 
him  unless  all  his  writings  are  taken  together.  The 
civilization  of  his  day  was  extremely  artificial,  the  gov- 
ernments unjust,  the  condition  of  the  people  unhappy, 
the  bringing  up  of  children  and  the  launching  of  youth 
upon  the  sea  .of  life  irrational — to  remedy  all  of  these 
he  would  turn  back  to  nature. 

And  by  earnestly  repeating  this  prescription  and  pre- 
senting his  thoughts  with  ardor  and  literary  skill  he 
made  a  new  era.  He  became  one  of  the  forces  that 
hastened  on  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  Revolution, 
Rousseau  himself  was  no  iconoclast;  he  did  not  purpose 
to  destroy;  his  mind  was  constructive,  but  those  who 
listened  to  him  could  see  no  other  way  than  to  sweep 
away  kings,  nobles,  priests,  and  customs  and  start  anew; 
this  was  the  conception  possessed  by  many  of  going  back 
to  nature. 

Rousseau  became  the  founder  of  a  "cult"  among  the 
fashionable  and  intellectual  classes.  The  "  New  Heloise  " 
remade  social  ideals.  The  natural  landscape  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  stiffly  laid  out  garden.  The  queen 
answered  the  general  impulse  and  had  little  farmhouses 
built  in  the  park  at  Versailles;  and  there,  in  the  very 
dairy  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  visited  by  us  to-day,  she 
made  butter  and  played  she  was  a  farmer's  wife.  Louis 
XVI ,  too,  caught  the  infection  and  practiced  locksmith- 
ing  and  the  making  of  boxes,  and  in  this  both  were  fol- 
lowed by  numberless  others. 

It  seems  incredible  to  us  that  one  who  knew  nothing 
practically  of  education,  who  sent  all  his  five  children 
promptly  when  bom  to  a  foundling  asylum,  who  was 
allied  to  an  illiterate  and  most  unattractive  bar  maid, 
considered  in  any  aspect,  should  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cuss the  rearing  of  children  in  a  manner  so  enchanting, 
so  visionary,  and  so  wholly  unpractical.  But  at  that 
time  the  world  had  not  discussed  anything,  we  may  say; 
it  had  followed  on  in  a  rut  and  politics,  government,  re- 
ligion, -social  life,  education — everything  had  become 
a  huge  snarl  for  want  of  common  sense  and  the  applica- 
tion of  philosophical  principles. 

Rousseau,  with  Diderot  and  others,  is  a  champion  of 
the  ''natural  man;"  he  did  not  discover  him.  It  was  a 
period  (1740-1790)  of  immense  -intellectual  activity 
France,  and  foundation  questions  were  fearlessly  dis- 
cussed. Rousseau  arrived  in  Paris  just  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  demand  for  leaders  into  the  new  fields  of 
thought;  he  pressed  the  need  of  the  "  natural  man  "  in 
all  departments  of  social  life  and  was  hailed  with  ac- 
clamation. 
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Just  what  Rousseau  meant  by  the  '^ natural  man*' 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  clearness  from  his  writ- 
ings. Nevertheless  this  ideal  character  affected  the 
imagination  powerfully.  In  **  Emile  "  he  undertakes  to 
show  how  this  ''natural  man''  beginning  with  an  infant, 
could  be  evolved,  and  as  all  conceive  him  to  be  superior 
to  the  artificial  man,  an  interest  has  centered  around 
the  volume  since  it  was  first  published. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  something  in  this  ''  natural 
man**  that  Rousseau  holds  up  before  us.  We  agree 
that  the  act  of  obtaining  knowledge  is  of  more  value 
to  the  youth  than  the  knowledge  itself.  We  agree  that 
nature  works  toward  higher  types;  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution was  shadowed  out  unknowingly  by  Rousseau.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  explanation  of  his  greatness  that  he 
had  perceived  by  his  genius  certain  great  root  principles 
and  attempted  in  "  Emile  "  to  illustrate  thenu  We  who 
read  them  after  the  space  of  a  century  and  a  half  possi- 
bly wonder  that  he  could  not  have  stated  them  with 
more  clearness;  and  yet  it  is  more  of  a  wonder  that  he 
reached  them  at  all. 


Study  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

By  Maud  E.  Kingsley,  East  Machias,  Maine. 

(Continued  from  The  School  Jourhal  of  January  xi.) 


>> 


<i 


4«  The  Drama  as  a  Study  of  Character. 

Hif^hest  among  those  who  have  exhibited  human  na- 
ture by  means  of  dialog,  stands  Shakespeare.  The  char- 
acters, of  which  he  has  given  us  an  impression  as  vivid 
as  that  which  we  receive  from  the  characters  of  our  own 
associates,  are  to  be  reckoned  by  scores."  Recognizing 
the  truth  of  the  above  statement,  the  wise  teacher  will 
make  the  '*  Merchant  of  Venice "  a  study  in  character 
and  character  development,  requiring  her  pupils  to  col- 
lect all  the  character-revealing  episodes  of  the  play  and 
from  the  revelation  of  these  to  write  character  sketches 
of  all  its  important  personages.  Antonio,  mysteriously 
melancholy,  always  gloomy,  and  full  of  a  pathetic  sort  of 
humor,  is  introduced  as  a  dignified  merchant  chafing 
under  the  meiry  rattle  of  his  frivolous  companions,  and 
appears  thruout  the  play  uniformly  honest,  affectionate, 
just,  and  kind  hearted  except  as  regards  his  treatment 
of  the  Jew,  who  says  with  truth  :  *  He  hath  disgraced 
me,  and  hindered  me  half  a  million  ;  laughed  at  my 
losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted 
my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies." 

That  this  is  not  Antonio's  usual  bearing,  witness  the 
tribute  of  Solanio  in  Act  III.  Scene  i.  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  him  given  by  Bassanio  to  Portia  in  III,  ii.  He 
must  be  regarded  as  the  typical  upright  man  of  his  time, 
and  his  unpardonable  attitude  toward  Shylock  must  be 
interpreted  in  the  conditions  of  the  age  when  "iDtoIer- 
ance  was  a  virtue.*' 

The  first  description  we  have  of  Portia,  even  tho  it  be 
from  the  lips  of  the  enamored  Bassanio,  is  fully  justified 
in  the  latter  scenes  of  the  play  where  she  appears  al- 
ways as  a  gay,  light-hearted  girl,  frankly  in  love  with 
the  young  Bassanio,  full  of  girlish  grace  and  winsome- 
ness,  yet  withal  kind,  noble,  and  generous,  and  mentally 
able  to  carry  out  any  plan  which  she  may  conceive.  In 
this  last  respect  she  differs  from  the  majority  of  Shake- 
speare's women,  who  rarely  have  any  great  amount  of 
intellectual  ability.  There  are  three  scenes  in  which 
Portia  is  the  central  figure  which  may  be  pointed  out  to 
the  class  as  typical  illustrations  of  the  character- reveal- 
ing episodes  referred  to  above :  Scene  ii  of  Act  I.  in 
which  we  have  our  first  glimpse  of  the  young  heiress,  a 
little  weary  of  the  notoriety  her  wealth  and  her  father's 
eccentric  will  have  brought  to  her,  merrily  talking  over 
her  suitors  with  her  maid  Nerissa,  and  girlishly  making 
fun  of  them  all  until  the  name  of  Passanio  is  mentioned, 
when  she  listens  with  an  eager,  ''Yes,  yes !"  to  Nerissa's 
praises  of  the  scholar  and  soldier  who,  she  thinks,  is,  of 
all  the  suitors, ''  the  best  deserving  a  fair  lady."  In 
Scene  i,  Act  IV.  she  appears  in  her  le^al  robes,  bent 


upon  confounding  Shylock  and  saving  Antonio  from  the 
penalty  of  his  rashness. 

'  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  *'  Heroines  of  Shakespeare/'  haa 
given  us  a  picture  of  Portia  in  this  scene  with  a  com- 
mentary upon  her  conduct  of  the  trial  which  must  be  read 
by  every  one  who  attempts  to  teach  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice."    She  says : 

In  the  Trial  Scene  the  intellectual  resources  of  Portia,  her 
acuteness,  her  eloquence  are  displayed.  Daring  the  trial  she 
maintains  at  first  a  calm  self-command,  as  one  sore  of  carry* 
ing  her  point  in  the  end,  yet  the  painful,  heart-thrilling  un- 
certainty  in  which  she  keeps  the  whole  court,  nntil  suspense 
verges  upon  agony,  is  not  contrived  for  effect  merely,  it  is 
necessary  and  inevitable.  She  has  two  objects  in  view,  to 
deliver  her  husband's  friend,  and  to  maintain  her  husband's 
honor  by  the  discharge  of  his  just  debt,  tho  paid  out  of  her 
own  wealth  ten  times  over.  It  is  evident  that  she  would  owe 
the  safety  of  Antonio  to  anything  rather  than  to  the  legal 
qaibble  with  which  her  cousin  Bellario  has  armed  her,  and 
which  she  reserves  as  a  last  resource.  Thus  all  the  speeches 
addressed  to  Shylock*  in  the  first  instance,  are  either  direct  or 
indirect  experiments  on  his  temper  and  feelings.  She  begins 
by  an  appeal  to  his  mercy,  but  in  vain.  She  next  attacks 
his  avarice : — 

**  Sbylockf  there*s  thrice  thy  money  offered  thee/* 

Then  she  appeals,  in  the  same  breath,  both  to  his  fivarice  and 

his  pity : 

•*Be  merciful! 
Take  thrice  thy  money.    Bid  me  tear  the  bond.** 

All  that  she  says  afterward  is  premeditated,  and  tends  in|the 
same  manner  to  the  object  she  has  in  view.  At  length  the 
crisis  arrives  ;  and  when  Shylock  springs  on  his  victim  a  sen- 
tence, come  prepare !  Then  her  smothered  scorn,  indignation, 
and  disgust  break  forth. 

Lastly  we  see  Portia  in  Act  V,  acting  the  part  of  a 
merry  hoyden,  mischievously  fooling  her  young  husband 
to  the  top  of  his  bent. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  striking  character  of 
the  play, — the  central  figure  around  which  the  action  of 
the  drama  revolves.  There  is  no  lack  of  material  for  a 
sketch  of  Shylock,  for  Shakespeare  has  hinted  at  his 
early  history, — his  descent  and  origin,  his  thrift  and  do- 
mestic economy,  his  courtship,  and  his  first  present  to 
Leah,  his  wife.  From  Jessica  and  Launcelot  we  learn 
how  sordid  is  his  housekeeping,  how  stern  and  distrust- 
ful his  nature.  We  see  him  thruout  the  play,  a  revenge* 
ful,  malicious  Jew,  **who  would  kill  the  thing  he  hates/' 
Yet  the  author  has  given  him  a  hold  upon  the  reader's 
sympathy  by  representing  aa  a  victim  of  intolerable  ill- 
treatment  and  injustice.  One  feels  much  pity  for  the 
ruined  old  man  as  he  leaves  the  court-room  sentenced  to 
loss  of  property,  *'  the  abandonment  of  his  religion  and 
race,  which  implies  the  abandonment  of  the  profession 
by  which  he  makes  his  living : " 

**  Nay  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon  not  that ; 
You  take  my  hoase,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house  ;  yon  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live." 

In  discussing  the  character  of  Shylock,  note  that  al- 
tho  hatred  seems  to  be  his  ruling  passion,  this  hatred  is 
very  complex  in  its  nature.  "It  is  partly  the  result  of 
wounded  pride :  Antonio  has  called  him  a  dog.  It  is 
partly  the  result  of  covetousness :  Antonio  has  hindered 
him  of  half  a  million,  and  when  Antonio  is  gone,  tKere 
will  be  no  limit  to  the  gains  of  usury.  It  is  partly  the 
result  of  national  and  religious  feeling :  Antonio  has 
spit  on  the  Jewish  gaberdine ;  and  the  oath  of  revenge 
has  been  sworn  by  the  Jewish  Sabbath." 

The  minor  actors  have  all  very  simple  characteristics: 
Gratiano,  the  jester  of  the  piece,  speaking  an  ''infinite 
deal  of  nothing,"  and  not  over  careful  in  observing  the 
usances  of  polite  society  (II,  ii) ;  Jessica,  full  of  witch- 
ery, simplicity,  and  feminine  delicacy ;  Bassanio,  the 
fashionable  nobleman,  a  scholar  and  a  soldier  ;  Lorenzo, 
intellectual  and  artistic,  dreamy  and  inactive. 
5.  The  Drama  as  a  Literary  Composition* 

"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  is  the  most  popular  of 
Shakespeare's  comedies  both  with  readers  and  audiences 
— "a  popularity  justified  by  the  fact  that  it  stands  in 
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the  first  rank  for  the  almost  tragic  interest  of  its  main 
plot,  for  the  variety  and  Btrongly-marked  diBCrimination 
-of  its  characters,  and  for  the  Bweetness,  beauty,  and 
j;tacfl  that  pervade  it." 

It  contains  fonr  most  noteworthy  scsnes  from  a  liter- 
ary point  of  view, — the  Casket  Scene,  the  Trial  Scans, 
the  Bond  Scene,  and  the  Garden  Scene  ;  of  which  the 
aecond  is  a  maeterpiece  of  dramatic  skill.  "The  legal 
acutesess,  the  passionate  declamations,  the  sound  max- 
ims of  jurisprudence,  the  wit  and  irony  interspersed  in 
it,  the  fluctnations  of  hope  and  fear  in  the  different  per- 
■ons,  and  the  completeness  and  suddenness  of  the  catas- 
trophe, cannot  be  anrpassed."  (Hazlitt.)  Here  occurs 
Portia's  well-known  speech  on  Mercy,  of  which  the  key- 
note is  the  often-quoted  line,  "the  quality  of  mercy  is 
not  strained,"  and  which,  "  considered  only  as  a  speech, 
is  one  of  the  noblest  in  literature,  a  gem  of  purest  truth 
in  a  setting  of  richest  music." 

The  chief  literary  excellence  of  the  Bond  Scene, 
where'  Shylcck  reviews  the  whole  situation  and  enumer- 
ates his  insults,  is  the  consummate  skill  with  which  the 
talk  on  the  subject  of  interest  is  made  to  lead  up  natur- 
ally to  the  proposal  of  the  pound  of  flesh. 

The  Garden  Scene  is  said  to  contain  the  most  magical 
vords  that  ever  were  written  by  a  man's  pen.  Mr.  Haz- 
litt says  of  it : 

The  graoefnl  winding  up  of  this  play  in  the  fifth  act,  after 
the  tragic  business  is  dispatched,  is  one  of  the  happiest  in- 
■tances  of  ShalceBpeare's  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
drams.  We  do  not  mean  the  pretended  quarrel  shout  the 
rings,  bnt  the  conversation  just  before  aod  after  the  retnm  of 
Portia  to  her  own  house,  beginning  "  How  sweet  the  moonlight 
ileeps  upon  th  isbank,"  and  ending,  "Peace!  how  the  moon 
ilieps  with  Gadjmion,  and  would  not  be  awaked."  There  are  a 
Biiiiber  of  beantifnl  thoughts  crowded  into  that  short  space 
■od  linked  together  by  the  most  natural  traDSitione. 

Overstudy  and  Health. 

It  is  refreshing  to  learn  that  there  are  people  like 
Wflliam  Matthews  a'  writer  in  the  Saturday  Bvtning 
Pod,  who  believe  that  the  danger  of  pupils  of  school 
and  colleges  breaking  do«  n  under  the  intellectual  strain 
«f  their  studies  has  ^en  overestimated.  Mr.  Matthews 
holds  that  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  of  break-down  re 
port«d  are  due  to  the  tack  of  certain  things,  such  a 


sufficient  food,  sleep,  bodily  exercise  and  a  cheerful  tem- 
per. The  brain,  he  maintains,  is  one  of  the  toughest 
organs  of  the  body  and  hard  work  alone— apart  from 
anxieties  and  fear,  from  forced  or  voluntary  stinting  of 
the  body's  neeled  supply  of  food  or  aleep — does  far  more 
to  invigorate  the  brain  than  lessen  itsstrength.  Ualeas 
a  man's  thoughts  run  in  a  monotonous  rut,  or  relate  to 
something  painful,  irritating,  or  distressing,  it  is  the 
rarest  of  things  for  a  man  to  think  himself  to  death. 

It  may  l>e  said  that  thought  is  to  the  brain  what  exer- 
cise is  to  the  physical  organism,  but  the  want  of  thought 
starves  the  circuiation,  and  causes  man  to  drivel  and- 
sleep  in  age — dead  to  everything  but  eating  and  drows- 
ing in  the  chimney  corner. 

So  untrue  ia  it  that  college  students  break  down  under 
the  stress  of  study  on  the  brain  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  hardeslstudents  enjoy  the  besthealth.  Where 
one  young  man  ruins  his  health  by  wrestling  with  mathe- 
matical and  psychological  problems,  bad  habits,  the 
strain  and  excitement  of  athletic  contests,  cigars,  wine 
drinking,  and  other  forms  of  dissipation,  and  heavy  eat- 
ing at  late  hours,  undermine  the  health  of  hundreds. 

Professor  Pierce,  of  Harvard,  has  demonstrated  by 
tables  of  longevity  that  the  greatest  mortality  for  the 
first  ten  years  after  graduation  is  found  among  those 
who  lagged  behind  in  scholarship  while  at  college.  The 
lives  of  great  scholars  in  ancient  and  modern  times  show 
that  a  student  who  gives  proper  attention  to  the  hygiene 
of  sleep  and  exercise  at  regular  hours,  who  takes  abun- 
dant food,  sits  down  to  his  meals  in  a  pleasant  mood, 
rests  half  an  hour  afterward,  recreates  himself  by  fre- 
quent walks  and  rides,  may  toil  over  his  books  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day,  and  yet  live  happily  until  he  reaches 
four-score  years  or  even  longer. 

Dr.  Curry  Envoy  to  Spain. 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  has  been  appointed  special  envoy  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  represent  President  Roose- 
velt at  the  coming  of  age  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Dr. 
Gurry  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
the  Harvard  college  law  school.  He  has  served  in  Con- 
gress, and  has  been  president  of  Howard  college  and  of 
Richmond  college.  He  ia  at  present  agent  of  the 
Peabody  education  fnnd.  Dr.  Carry  was  at  one  time 
United  States  minister  to  Spain. 


Blackboard  Oetigo  for  Valentine's  Day.      By  Marguet  Ely  VVcUb. 
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[An  Ideal  School,  by  Preston  W.  Seakch,  New  York.  D. 
Appleion  &  Co.,  1901.  International  Education  Series,  edited 
by  Wm  t.  Harris.  Vol.  52.] 

Those  who  have  followed  the  career  of  ISuperintendent 
Search  need  simply  to  be  informed,  at  the  outset,  in  or- 
der to  get  a  general  notion  of  the  contents  of  this  book, 
that  the  author  presents  an  elaborate  argument  in  con- 
structive form  on  the  advantages  of  individualism  in 
education.  Incidentally  a  radical  system  of  school  edu- 
cation— including  a  discussion  of  sites,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, courses  of  study,  teaching,  management,  and  or- 
ganization— is  outlined. 

The  book  begins  with  a  dedication  "  to  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  America's  greatest  educator."  On  the 
wisdom  and  good  taste  of  this  part  of  the  volume,  as  on 
many  others,  good  men  will  differ.  Perhaps  there  is  un- 
conscious retribution  for  this  invidious  comparison  of 
the  author's,  in  the  editor's  suggestion,  in  his  preface, 
that  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  book  is  wheat  and  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  is  chaff  !* 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  states  and  amplifies  the 
proposition  to  be  proved:  ''We  must  reconstruct  our 
educational  system."  In  support  of  this  he  urges  many 
facts,  chief  ameng  which  is  the  great  increase  of  urban 
population  ;  and  quotes  such  men  as  Jordan,  Eliot,  Hale, 
Dewey,  and  Rice. 

In  the  next  chapter  are  set  forth  the  ''Losses  of  the 
School."  He  says,  truly  enough,  that  "there  has  been 
enrichment  without  elimination;  extension  of  work  with- 
out extension  of  time," — the  result  of  which  is  the  rais- 
ing of  the  age  limit  of  promotion  from  grade  to  grade. 
This  proves  that  children  are  unable  to  do  the  work  in 
the  time  allowed  by  the  course  of  study.  He  thinks 
children  are  "  too  long  in  the  elementary  school.  The 
studies  of  the  higher  grammar  grades  and  of  the  high 
school  are  so  much  richer  and  more  culture-giving  that 
pupils  should  have  the  earliest  possible  introduction  to 
these  schools.  Indeed,  it  is  a  crime  to  keep  younger 
children  so  long  on  the  dry  husks  of  most  elementary 
education."    (p.  24.) 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  "  Fundamentals  in  Planning 
a  School."  These  are:  Health,  inspiration,  play-instincts, 
individuality,  normal  growth,  psychogenesis,  love  of  na- 
ture, religion,  contact  with  soil,  dominion  over  life,  fel- 
lowship, construction,  mythland,  language,  tools. 

Chapter  V  describes  the  "School  Plant"  of  the  ideal 
8chooL  It  has  accommodation  for  5,000  children  in 
four  departments,  viz.:  (a)  Play  school;  (b)  Elementary; 
(c)  Intermediate;  (d)  Secondary.  The  rooms  are  28x32 
ft.,  and  contain  twenty-four  pupils  each.  The  building 
is  only  one  story  high,  contains  neither  stairways  nor 
basement,  and  the  rooms  are  illuminated  from  above. 

The  plan  is  in  the  form  of  concentric  squares  so  ar- 
ranged that  every  class-room  faces  a  garden.  Without 
the  building  is  the  park  of  sloping  sward,  forest,  and 
fruit  trees,  running  water,  pavilions,  play-grounds,  etc. 
There  are  no  "  keep-off -the-grass "  signs.  The  school 
plants  of  the  city  are  all  found  in  these  suburban  or  in- 
terurban  parks.  The  children  are  transported  thither 
at  the  city's  expense. 

Under  the  head  of  the  "  Scope  of  the  School,"  the 
author  outlines  a  paternal  scheme  which  would  do  for 
the  children  not  only  what  schools  now  do  but  also  what 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  guild,  the  boys'  club,  and  the 
women's  club  do. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  is  that  on  "periods 
of  growth."  These  periods,  he  very  properly  insists, 
should  govern  the  construction  of  the  course  of  study. 
The  four  departments  of  the  school  and  the  studies 
thereof  are  made  to  correspond  with  four  periods  of 
growth. 

In  the  Play  School  there  is  to  be  the  study  of  nature, 
mother-tongue,  picture  reading,  drawing,  myth,  song, 
play,  construction, but  no  reading. 

•See  p.  VII. 


In  the  Intermediate  or  Alphabet  school  reading  begins. 
On  number  he  has  this  to  say:  "When  would  you  teach 
the  child  his  multiplication  table?  I  do  not  know  that 
I  would  teach  it  to  him  at  all;  I  would  probably  let  him 
learn  it."  (p.  133.)  This  is  the  sensible  old-fashioned 
method  and  in  refreshing  contrast  with  the  more  com- 
mon method  of  "developing"  the  multiplication  table 
and  associating  it,  as  Dewey  says,  with  daisies  and  but- 
tercups. 

In  chapter  VIII  he  reaches  the  heart  of  his  discussion 
under  the  title,  "  Individual  Variations."  He  lays  down 
the  fundamental  proposition  that  "every  individual 
reaches  his  supreme  possibilities  in  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
individual  and  that  his  characteristics  are  peculiar  to 
himself"  (p.  158).  This  proposition  is  ingeniously  an- 
swered in  the  Editor's  paragraph  on  p.  xii,  where  he 
says:  "Individualism  is  good  when  it  makes  for  the 
good  of  the  community.  But  how  can  individualism  be 
cultivated  or  increased?  Certainly  the  individuality  is 
strongest  which  knows  best  how  to  avail  itself  of  the 
strength  of  the  community — how  to  combine  one's  fellow* 
men  in  the  interest  of  a  great  cause." 

Mr.  Search  advocates  departmental  teaching  above 
the  play-school,  requiring  children  to  change  rooms.  He 
admits  the  serious  difficulty  of  discipline,  but  waives  it 
aside  in  a  short  paragraph.  He  would  have  no  required 
home-work  in  any  department;  no  time  element;  no  non- 
promotion;  "  no  regular  report  sent  to  the  homes,"  be- 
cause "  the  teacher  and  not  the  parent  is  responsible  " 
(p.  302).  "There  should  be  no  markings  whatever. 
Pupils  should  be  taught  to  work  from  pure  love  for  the 
work  and  because  it  is  right."  (p.  301). 

Principal  Russell,  of  Worcester  normal  school,is  quoted 
thus  with  approval:  "When  a  child  wishes  to  stand  up 
or  sit  down,  either  is  his  privilege.  //  he  uants  to  leave 
the  room  that  is  none  of  the  teacher^s  affairs^*  I  can  show 
Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Search  a  school  of  3000  pupils,  where 
if  this  method  of  discipline  prevailed,  500 children  would 
spend  their  time  in  the  yard  playing  marbles  and  shoot- 
ing craps ! 

Mr.  Search  is  fully  conscious  of  the  extremely  radical 
character  of  his  proposals.  After  quoting  Emerson's 
advice  to  "hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star," he  adds:  "The 
man  who  raises  his  ideals  highest  is  the  one  who  lifts  his 
work  most."  On  this  proposition  many  people  will  differ. 
We  are  living  in  a  real  world,  full  of  very  real  people, 
with  motives  not  always  the  best,  with  handicaps  of  all 
sorts.  If  we  wish  to  accomplish  results  we  must  meet 
conditions  as  wefind  them.  A  reformer  sometimes  gets 
so  far  ahead  of  the  multitude  that  he  loses  their  sym- 
pathy. This  type  has  been  described  by  President 
Roosevelt  as  "  impracticable." 

Mr.  Search  describes  "  An  Ideal  School "  and  disclaims 
an  intention  to  make  it  "  the"  ideal  school,  recognizing 
that  the  ideal  might  be  realized  in  many  different  forms. 
But  he  does  not  warn  the  reader  against  the  assumption 
that  any  ideal  school  is  possible.  Think  for  a  moment 
what  an  ideal  is.  An  ideal  is  what  one  obtains  by  fixing 
the  attention  upon  the  most  satisfying  example  of  the 
actual  and  withdrawing  the  attention  from  its  defects. 
An  ideal  is  perfect.  But  was  anything  human  ever  per- 
fect? There  have  been  many  good  teachers  and  many 
excellent  schools.  By  abstracting  the  best  of  all  these 
and  combining  them  we  get  ideals.  But  these  are  mere 
mental  fictions.  There  never  was  a  perfect  teacher  nor 
a  perfect  school.  Some  of  the  schools  quoted  by  Mr. 
Search  as  examples  of  his  ideal  the  writer  knows  by  per- 
sonal experience,  and  he  can  testify  that  they  are  full 
of  faults.  All  the  several  features  advocated  by  the 
author  have  been  done  in  different  places*  but  never  all 
in  one  place;  nor,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  will  they  ever  be 
done  in  one  place.  Still,  as  Dr.  Harris  says,  the  presen- 
tation of  such  an  ideal,  impossible  as  it  is,  probably  has 
its  value  in  stimulating  discussion  and  thus  keeping  alive 
the  work  of  education.  Joseph  S,  Taylor, 

New  York. 
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Other  FFm*U«— their  nature,  pobsibiiities  and  habitabilii]f  in 
the  light  of  the  latest  discoveries,  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss. 
Professor  Serviss  has  added  another  to  his  list  of  popular 
works  on  astronomy,  and  Other  Worlds  bids  fair  to  eclipse  the 
others,  as  far  as  popularity  is  concerned.  The  aim  of  the 
author  has  been  to  show  how  rich  and  varied  is  the  field  of  in- 
terest opened  to  the  human  mind  by  the  discoveries  of  astron- 
omers with  regard  to  the  planets. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  present  in  a  condensed  form 
the  most  important  and  interesting  discoveries  that  have 
lately  been  made  concerning  the  planets  which  constitute  the 
solar  system.    As  the  author  remarks  in  the  introductory 
chapter :  "  Fact  is  admittedly  stranger  and  more  wonderful 
than  fiction,  and  there  are  no  facts  that  appeal  more  power- 
fully to  the  imagination  than  do  those  of  astronomy.    Tech- 
nical books  on  astronomy  usually  either  ignore  the  subject  of  the 
habitability  of  the  planets  or  dismiss  it  with  scarcely  any  recog- 
nition of  the  overpowering  human  interest  that  it  possesses." 
The  chapter  on  Mars  is  specially  interesting,  containing  a 
synopsis  of  the  views  of  the  Milanese  astronomer,  Schiaparelli, 
Lowell,  and  others  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  surface  markings  on  this  planet. 

The  chapter  concerning  the  asteroids  includes  an  amusing 
little  story  about  "  A  Waif  of  Space,"  who  suddenly  finds  him- 
self on  the  tiny  planet  Menippe,  and  learns  a  valuable  object 
lesson  with  regard  to  the  law  of  gravitation  on  those  minia- 
ture worlds.  In  fact,  the  entire  book  is  woven  largely  with 
strands  of  fancy  and  theory,  and  altho  some  of  the  theories 
are  largely  disputed,  yet  we  have  no  means  at  present  of 
proving  the  contrary.  Thus  the  question  as  to  the  habitabil- 
ity of  the  planets  remains  as  before  an  open  one. 

In  order  to  assist  those  who  may  wish  to  find  the  position 
of  the  planets,  a  series  of  charts  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  illustrating  a  method  for  finding  the  planets  without  the 
assistance  of  instruments  or  an  observatory.  This  will  prove 
of  great  value  to  those  who  may  wish  to  become  more  intim- 
ately acquainted  with  the  path  of  the  planets  along  the  celes- 
tial highway  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  book  is  well  printed  in  clear  large  type,  and  is  as  read- 
able as  a  romance,  possessing  the  advantage  of  being  written 
by  one  who  has  made  a  world-wide  reputation  for  himself  as 
a  "popular  writer  on  astronomy.  (D.  Appleton  &  Company, 
New  York.)  Mary  Proctor. 

Poems,  by  William  Vaughn  Moody.  The  most  natural  poem 
in  the  collection  is  ''Gloucester  Moors,"  which  in  an  idyl  of 
tkose  June  days  when  Flora  is  decked  is  her  choicest  garments, 
when  the  heart  is  all  atune  with  feeling,  and  man  pauses  to 
let  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  life  glow  broadly  in  every  part 
of  the  soul.  There  are  touches  of  the  highest  poetic  thought 
thruout  these  stanzas  In  '*Song,  Flower  and  Poppy,"  Mr. 
Moody's  imaginative  powers  are  perhaps  best  seen.  This  will 
tpped  to  every  one  in  whom  a  chance  city  sound  or  sight  has 
taken  the  weary  mind  back  to  quieter  pastoral  scenes,  where 
the  sound  or  sight  seems  more  in  harmony.  Some  of  the 
poems  have  a  suggestion  of  the  Browning  school.  In  *'  Faded 
Pictures,"  this  is  especially  noticeable.  "A  Grey  Day  "  is  an 
expression  of  every  soul  that  loses  courage  and  wonders — 

**  how  the  heart  of  man 
Has  patience  to  live  out  its  span, 
Or  wait  until  its  dreams  come  true." 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.) 

KUchen  Garden,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  interesting  variation 
of  kindergarten.  It  originated  in  1876  in  the  first  industrial 
sehool  in  New  York  and  it  has  had  for  its  mission  the  dignify- 
ing of  housework.  How  successful  have  been  its  songs,  plays, 
games,  and  other  ex<)rcises  is  told  by  Miss  Emily  Huntington 
in  the  introduction  to  her  book  How  to  Teach  Kitchen  Garden. 
All  the  results  of  years  of  experience  in  teaching  the  children 
of  the  poor  in  New  York  city  are  epitomized  in  this  book.  The 
author  presents  a  series  of  lessons  that  can  be  given  in  the 
aisles  of  any  school-room.  Under  ideal  conditions  the  class 
should  consist  of  twenty-four  children  under  the  direction  of  a 
trained  Kitchen  Gardener.  Such  a  class  can  be  put  thru  a 
regular  series  of  lessons  which  will  introduce  them  to  the  dut- 
ies of  the  household.  One  lesson,  for  instance,  is  on  wood. 
The  children  learn  the  different  varieties  of  wood,,  as  hickory, 
auiplt,  adi,  and  oak;  the  uses  of  wood:  a  wood  song;  a  rule 
for  making  fire,  and  an  exercise  in  stick  laying.  Other  lessons 
are  in  paper  folding,  in  table  setting  and  clearing,  sweeping, 
bed-maiciogy  washing,  and  waiting.  A  touch  of  the  ethical  is 
istrodueed  in  tiie  song  entitled  "Good  Manners  for  Girls." 


All  thro  the  book  are  bits  of  rattling  good  music  and  jolly 
songs,  while  the  numerous  diagrams  and  half-tones  convey  in- 
formation as  to  methods  of  arrangement. 

Besides  the  regular  course  there  are  several  supplenientary 
songs,  a  program  for  public  exhibition,  and  a  series  of  six  les- 
sons in  progressive  housework  for  older  people,  representing 
instruction  given  by  Miss  Huntington  at  the  New  York  Cook- 
ing school.  All  these  features  combine  to  make  up  an  inter- 
esting and  very  valuable  book  ;  the  attractiveness  of  its  get- 
up  adds  to  its  worth.  One  need  hardly  remark  that  it  ought 
to  be  in  every  professional  kindergartner's  library  and  that 
other  teachers  could  get  useful  hints  from  it.  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company,  New  York.) 

A  story-teller  who  is  simple  yet  vivid  in  style,  and  whose 
pen  has  the  power  of  arousing  the  reader's  sympathies  is  sure 
to  win  a  place  and  hold  it  with  the  reading  public.  Such  a 
writer  is  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  whose  graphic  historical 
novels  leave  "  music  in  the  heart"  long  after  the  details  of 
the  story  have  been  effaced.  Whoever  attempts  a  historical 
romance  in  these  days  has  entered  a  field  where  many  have 
struggled  for  recognition  and  few  have  won.  It  takes>  courage, 
an  unbounded  faitn  in  one's  subject,  and  extraordinary  literary 
gifts  to  produce  a  historical  notel  that  will  take.  In  Lazarre 
Mrs.  Catherwood  has  proven  herself  equal  to  her  task.  She 
has  chosen  a  setting  with  which  she  is  familiar,  and  has  intro- 
duced the  Indian  whom  she  has  ever  loved  to  depict.  It  is 
said  the  fiist  chapter  of  a  book  often  determines  a  reader's 
interest.  Then  Lazarre  is  bound  to  interest  everyone,  for 
the  opening  chapters  possess  a  charm  that  acts  as  a  magnet. 
One  reads  on  and  on  until  the  dramatic  situations  unfold  and 
enwrap  the  mind. 

The  Dauphin  of  France,  son  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  Louis 
XVI.,  is  hurried  away  from  his  country,  where  imprisonment 
and  death  await  hioi,  to  America,  wheie  he  is  handed  over  to 
a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Northeastern  New  York  The  little  boy 
under  the  name  of  Lazarre  grows  up  an  Indian  in  mind  and 
habits  until  one  day  the  sight  of  a  book  in  the  hands  of  a 
beautiful  young  girl  arouses  vivid  recollections  of  a  past 
time.  Then  he  seems  to  see  his  real  mother  holding  that  book 
and  reading  to  him. 

In  the  story  of  Lazarre's  development  from  Indian  barbar- 
ism to  the  white  man's  civilization  there  is  gracefully  woven 
the  beginning  of  a  love  which  was  the  ''hope  and  symbol  of 
Lazarre's  possible  best."  Eagle,  who  recognizes  in  this  half- 
savage  man  the  Dauphin  of  France,  becomes  his  lode-star. 
When  the  scene  shifts  to  France  and  Lazarre  finds  himself  on 
ground  where  his  father  had  ruled  as  king  he  determines  to 
assert  his  right  to  the  French  throne.  The  situatioss  now 
are  thrilling.  Lazarre's  story  is  not  credited.  He  is  forced 
to  leave  France  and  Eagle,  whom  he  loves,  and  return  to  Amer- 
ica. The  years  which  he  spends  in  Longmeadow,  Connecticut, 
are  years  of  intellectual  development. 

Lazarre  and  his  love  are  at  last  united  just  at  the  moment 
when  he  is  recalled  to  a  royal  throne  in  France.  But  the 
scepter  has  no  charms  for  him  and  he  renounces  the  possibility 
of  an  effete  monarchy  for  tbe  sake  of  a  sweeter  royal  power — 
Eagle's  dear  dominion.  (The  Bowen-Merrill  Company,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.) 

No  writer  of  the  present  day  has  done  more  to  lead  the  minds 
of  the  people  away  from  the  material  and  to  fix  them  upon 
the  esthetic  and  the  spiritual  than  Lilian  Whiting.  In  her 
letters  from  Boston  to  the  press  she  has  discoursed  of  such 
high  themes  as  literature,  art,  the  drama,  and  music,  instead 
of  the  freaks  and  follies  of  fashion.  Many  have  had  their  as- 
pirations aroused  by  her  books  on  literary  and  religious  sub- 
jects. And  now  another  one  is  added  to  the  list,  which  will 
be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  beauty.  Its  title  is  The 
World  Beautiful  in  Books ;  in  it  she  introduces  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  passages  in  poetic  literature,  stringing  these 
gems  together  with  comments  of  her  own  under  such  headings 
as  Food  for  Life,  Opening  Golden  Doors,  The  Rose  of  Morning, 
the  Chariot  of  the  Soul,  and  The  Witness  of  the  Dawn. 

She  holds  that  the  swift  recognition  of  beauty  in  literature 
is  an  achievement  as  well  as  a  gift.  A  reader  who  has  found 
entertainment  in  the  flimsiest  and  cheapest  literature  of  the 
sensational  type  can,  in  three  months,  by  the  exercise  of  an 
enlightened  will,  grow  into  even  a  far  higher  and  mere  in- 
tense enjoyment  of  such  novels  as  those  of  Thackeray,  George 
Eliot,  Tolstoi,  Sienkiewicz,  Henry  James,  Daudet,  and  others. 
Will  it  not  pay  to  be  led  by  Miss  Whiting  into  this  world 
beautiful  of  books  ?  This  latest  volume  of  hers  cannot  fail 
to  be  interesting  to  any  one  who  has  any  degree  of  appreci- 
ation for  literature.  She  roams  over  the  wide  fields  of  British 
and  American  literature  and  gathers  a  gem  here  and  a  gem 

(Continued  on  page  176.) 
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NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 
Week  Ending  February  8,  1902. 

Missionaries  and  Their  Pay. 

One  of  the  many-hued  pieces  of  sophistry  that  are 
brought  into  action  whenever  the  increase  of  teachers' 
salaries  is  argued  is  that  commercialism  must  be  kept 
out  of  teaching  and  that  all  education  is  missionary 
work.  Would  the  supporters  of  this  ingenious  but 
flimsy  cover  for  parsimony  be  willing  to  apply  their 
reasoning  to  their  o^n  affairs? 

Of  course  the  teacher  is  in  need  of  the  missionary 
spirit.  So  are  the  physician  and  the  clergyman.  Thus 
a  physician  may  attend  to  the  sick  child  of  a  close-fisted 
ignoramus  for  a  nominal  fee  from  purely  missionary  mo- 
tives. Thus  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  will  go  into  a  church 
less  community  and,  for  a  mere  pittance,  labor  to  estab- 
lish a  self-respecting  congregation  that  will  later  employ 
a  pastor  at  the  best  salary  it  is  able  to  pay.  The 
missionary  spirit  is  patient  and  long-suffering  when  deal- 
ing with  people  walking  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance. 
Bat  there  are  people  who  prefer  darkners  to  light,  just 
because  it  is  cheaper.  And  the  parents  are  by  no  means 
rare  who  try  to  keep  their  sick  children  up  and  about  by 
cajolery  or  sneers  or  threats  or  (in  serious  cases)  by 
patent  medicines,  or  whatever  may  seem  to  cost  the 
least,  not  because  of  dense  ignorance  or  penury,  but  be- 
cause their  greed  for  money  is  greater  than  their  love 
for  their  children.  Every  one  of  us  knows  of  congrega- 
tions that  are  satisfied  to  have  the  missionary  spirit  sup- 
ply them  with  free  Sunday  services.  If  conscience 
reminds  them  of  the  need  of  pastoral  work  among  them, 
they  put  it  to  sleep  by  counting  over  and  over  the  dol- 
lars and  cents  saved  each  year.  People  of  this  stamp 
are  not  even  capable  of  appreciating  the  missionary  ef- 
forts to  which  they  owe  the  saving  of  their  miserable 
dross.  The  line  of  argument  here  indicated  cannot  but 
make  plain  of  what  spirit  those  people  are  who  block  the 
way  to  righteous  adjustment  of  teachers*  wages  by  ora- 
tions deploring  the  growth  of  commercialism  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  missionary  attitude  among  teachers. 

She  Knew. 

Whether  the  following  story  from  the  Y<mth*8  Com- 
panwn  is  true  or  not,  it  has  a  big  lump  of  educational 
philosophy  in  it: 

A  little  girl  from  a  crowded  tenement  house  was  delightedly 
telling  a  friend  in  the  college  settlement  about  her  new 
iidacher 

"  She's  just  a  perfect  lady,  that's  what  she  is,"  said  the 

child. 

'*  Huh  I  How  do  you  know  she's  a  perfect  lady  ?"  qaestioned 
her  friend.    "You've  known  her  only  two  days." 

"  It's  easy  enoigh  telling,"  was  the  indignant  answer.  "I 
know  she's  a  perfect  lady  because  she  makes  me  feel  polite  all 
the  time." 

American  Sensation  Lovers. 

Max  O'Rell  recently  expressed  his  opinions  of  Amer- 
icans in  his  usual  frank  manner.  He  says  we  are  an 
excitable  race,  ever  in  search  of  novelty  and  excitement. 
We  have  no  appreciation  of  art,  but  only  love  of  the  sensa- 
tional. Former  generations  of  Americans  crowded  the 
lart^eat  halls  of  the  United  States  to  hear  Everett  Hale, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  etc.  Now  such  talent  would  draw  only  uni- 
versity audiences;  the  general  public  would  stay  at 
home.  But  if  Andree  could  return  from  his  Polar  ex- 
pedition and  show  himself  and  his  balloon,  no  success 
ever  recorded  would  equal  the  one  he  would  make  on  the 
platform.  Americans  do  not  go  to  a  lecture  to  be  en- 
tertained with  an  intellectual  treat  of  high  order;  they 
go  to  see  a  man  and  have  their  curiosity  satisfied.    | 


Superintendent  Maxwell's  Staff. 

The  organization  of  the  new  board  of  education  for 
New  York  city  marks  the  inauguration  of  the  school 
system  demanded  by  the  revised  charter,  whose  leading 
features  have  been  quite  fully  presented  in  these  col- 
umns. Superintendent  Maxwell  is  given  greater  powers 
than  he  ever  possessed  before  aid  it  is  believed, 
practically  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  other 
school  superintendent  in  the  United  States.  His  policy 
is  simple,  practical,  and  set  forth  in  unmistakable  terms. 
Opposition  to  him,  under  [Mresent  conditions,  will  be  fu« 
tile.  He  was  successful  in  upholding  his  will  when  his 
opposition  had  apparently  overwhelming  power.  The 
skill  he  exhibited  under  the  most  trying  difficulties  in 
managin&r  men  and  measures  was  nothing  short  of  mar- 
velous. Now  his  position  is  considerably  strengthened 
both  by  the  charter  And  by  the  personnel  of  the  present 
board  of  education.  The  very  men  who  first  elected 
him  to  the  city  superintendency  are  again  in  charge  of 
affairs,  and  they  have  made  it  plain  beyond  the  penum- 
bra of  a  doubt  that  they  will  stand  by  him. 

Messrs.  George  S.  Davis,  Thomas  S.  O'Brien,  and  Al- 
bert L.  Marble,  formerly  members  of  the  board  of  bor- 
ough superintendents  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and 
Supt.  Algernon  S.  Higgins  of  the  Brooklyn  board,  were 
elected  associate  city  superintendents.  They  will,  to- 
gether with  former  borough  superintendents  John 
Jasper  and  John  H.  Walsh,  form  Dr.  Maxwell's  staff  of 
associates. 

Superintendent  Jasper's  parting  from  the  school  su- 
perintendency of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  is  deeply 
regretted  by  all  who  in  the  many  years  he  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  original  New  York  city  school  system, 
have  learned  to  respect  and  love  him.  Unswerving  loy- 
alty to  the  schools  is  one  of  his  strongest  characteris- 
tics, and  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  him  will  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  Dr.  Maxwell  can  count  on  his  abso- 
lute and  full  support. 

Superintendent  Davis  is  a  good  executive  and  pos- 
sesses qualities  of  leadership  which  will  add  strength  to 
the  central  staff  of  superintendents. 

Dr.  O'Brien  has  been  for  years  a  devoted  student  of 
education,  and  is  a  school  man  of  proved  success.  Hia 
many  years  of  practical  experience  as  teacher  and  prin- 
cipal in  day  and  night  schools,  and  his  alertness  and 
breadth  in  dealing  with  new  problems  are  qualifications 
that  fit  him  eminently  for  his  new  post. 

Mr.  Higgins  began  teaching  in  the  early  fifties.  He 
was  at  one  time  the  head  of  the  largest  grammar  school 
in  Portland,  Maine,  and  after  that  held  several  import- 
ant principalshiips  in  Brooklyn.  In  1899  he  became  an 
associate  borough  superintendent  in  Brooklyn.  By  hia 
promotion  to  the  central  office  the  board  of  education 
has  given  expression  to  its  acknowledgment  of  the  value 
of  his  services  to  the  common  schools. 

Dr.  Marble's  election  met  with  considerable  opposition. 
Former  President  Miles  M.  0'Brien,of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation made  this  astonishing  statement : 

I  oppose  the  selection  of  Mr.  Marble  on  the  highest  con- 
scientious grounds.  There  are  reasons  which  I  have  communi- 
cated to  the  city  superintendent  why  this  man  should  not  be 
named  that  I  believe  should  absolutely  bar  his  selection.  In 
duty  to  the  demands  of  my  conscience  I  must  go  on  record 
against  his  selection. 

Evidently  Dr.  Maxwell  did  not  consider  Mr.  O'Brien's 
charges  of  any  serious  consequence.  Dr.  Marble  was 
his  personal  choice,  and  his  prompt  election  proved  the 
determination  of  the  majority  of  the  board  to  support 
the  city  superintendent. 

Supt.  Gustav  Straubenmiiller  was  placed  in  nomina- 
tion for  the  board  of  associate  city  superintendents,  and 
received  the  votes  of  all  the  opponents  of  Dr.  Marble's 
election.  Mr.  Straubenmiiller  is  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  the  school  men  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 
He  is  an  efficient,  loyal,  devoted,  and  enthusiastic  teacher 
and  supervisor,  and  thoroly  in  sympathy  with  the  best 
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traditions  of  the  school  system.  His  nomination  to  the 
^central  board,  tho  unsuccessfol,  was  a  well-earned  recog- 
nition of  his  faithful  service. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger  has  been  re-elected  as  super- 
visor of  public  lectures  for  a  term  of  six  years.  His 
name  has  been  associated  with  this  work  from  the  very 
inception  of  it,  and  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man, 
is  due  the  credit  for  the  successful  operation  of  this 
people's  university  idea. 


President  Burlingham's  InauguraL 

Mr.  Barlingaam,  on  entering  upon  4iis  duties  as 
president,  made  an  address  in  which  he  outlined  the  chief 
problems  to  receive  attention  under  his  administration. 
He  said  in  part : 

Oar  first  daty  is  to  provide  a  seat  for  every  child  of  school 
age.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  sporadic  efforts.  Nor 
can  the  bodLtd  of  education,  however  earnest  and  persistent, 
secure  this  anaided.  Our  predecessors*  under  the  leadership 
of  the  late  president,  have  stormed  at  the  doors  of  the  board 
of  estimate  and  apportionment  for  appropriations  and  b6nd 
issues  enough  to  enable  them  to  build  the  school-bouses  re- 
quired. Large  sums  have  been  granted,  but  far  too  small  for 
the  needs  of  the  city. 

It  seems  a  paradox,  bat  it  is  the  simple  fact,  that  while 
these  thousands  of  children  are  deprived  of  a  full  day's  school- 
ing there  are  thousands  of  unoccupied  seats  in  the  school- 
hooses  of  the  city.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a  shifting  population. 
It  is  impossible  to  move  little  children,  but  the  older  pupils  of 
the  schools  can  be  transported  and  put  in  less  crowded  schools. 
In  the  outlying  districts  of  the  Bronx  we  make  contracts  for 
carrying  the  children  in  stages.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  enter  into  contracts  with  the  city  railway  com- 
panies to  carry  children  from  the  congested  to  the  less 
crowded  parts  of  the  city. 

The  charter  provides  that  no  child  under  six  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  public  schools,  except  in  kindergarten  classes. 
This  wholesome  provision  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  increase 
the  number  of  kindergartens,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee  on  elementary  schools  to  secure  teachers  for  these 
classes. 

An  incidental  advantage  of  consideration  is  economy  of  ad- 
ministration. In  order  to  obtain  this  end  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of.  a  large  number  of  employes 
whose  functions  have  been  done  away  with.  We  must  pro- 
ceed to  this  duty  with  deliberation.  At  the  same  time  no  sen- 
timental consideration  should  make  us  hesitate  to  abolish 
unnecessary  offices,  to  veduce  salaries  which  are,  in  view  of 
changed  duties,  disproportionate  to  the  service  rendered,  and 
to  dismiss  inefficient  or  unwilling  workers.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  in  a  board  made  up  as  ours  is  consideration  of  pol- 
itics should  have  no  part  in  this  work.  Faithful  and  efficient 
employes  will  be  retained  without  regard  to  politics,  and  no 
one  will  be  appointed  because  of  his  political  faith. 

Another  problem  which  will  require  our  best  thought  is  the 
care  of  buildings.  The  superintendent  of  buildings,  whose  ex- 
traordinary capacity  has  brought  so  much  credit  to  this 
department,  is  overburdened  with  work.  Not  only  does  be 
prepare  the  plans  for  all  new  school  buildings,  but  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  their  repair,  the  care  of  the  buildings  when  com- 
pleted and  the  supervision  of  the  janitors.  The  appointment  of 
a  competent  supervisor  of  janitors  would  relieve  him  greatly. 

Another  question  which  we  must  consider  is  the  method  of 
paying  janitors.  The  present  system  is  the  result  of  a  long 
and  slow  growth.  It  has  certain  advantages,  but,  in  my 
judgment,  these  are  far  outweighed  by  the  consideration  that 
the  persons  employed  by  the  janitors,  as  helpers  and  cleaners, 
are  not  responsible  to  us.  The  present  farming  out  system 
puts  a  premium  on  the  employment  of  cheap  labor,  and  the 
jaiitor  who  does  the  most  faithful  work  receives  the  least 
■oney. 

One  branch  of  our  work  which  requires  the  most  patient 
and  intelligent  consideration  is  the  extension  of  the  use  of 
school  buildings.  Built  at  great  expense,  as  they  are,  with 
the  proceeds  of  taxation,  these  boildings  belong  to  the  whole 
people.  Indeed,  by  an  act  of  legislature,  introduced  in  the 
senate,  by  a  member  of  this  board,  it  is  expressly  provided 
that  the  school  property  of  the  city  is  intrusted  to  the  board 
of  education  for  purposes  not  only  of  education,  but  of 
recreation  and  other  public  uses.  Under  this  provision  play- 
frouids  bare  been  established  and  school  buildings  have  been 
tpened  for  the  use  of  people  of  the  neighborhood.    The  bor- 


ough board  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  to  whose  powers  we 
succeed,  has  established  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  ten  of 
these  centers  of  recreation.  This  is  but  a  beginning.  The 
city  superintendent  in  his  recent  report  has  pointed  out  that 
the  expense  of  supervision  is  high.  If  we  act  in  co-operation 
with  the  local  school  boards,  I  think  we  can  extend  the  work 
largely,  with  slight  additional  expense. 

The  thought  of  the  last  paragraph  contains  consider- 
able encouragement  to  the  friends  of  common  school 
extension.  Why  should  not  New  York  city  continue  to 
take  the  lead  in  making  her  schools  real  social  centers? 
Some  day  when  this  idea  is  better  understood  the  local 
school  boards  will  be  influential  factors  in  the  community 
and  the  unreasonableness  of  the  present  opposition  to 
them  will  be  evident.  President  Burlingham  has  taken  the 
right  view  of  present  duties.    Success  to  him  ! 


Salaries  Cut  in  Chicago. 

The  die  is  cast.  The  Chicago  board  of  education  has 
announced  its  plan  for  delivering  the  city  from  the 
present  financial  embarrassment.  As  might  have  been 
expected  the  teachers  are  to  carry  the  bulk  of  the 
shortage  by  having  their  salaries  reduced.  Further- 
more, teachers  are  to  lose  their  entire  pay  when  absent 
from  school  for  any  cause  whatever.  The  most  glar- 
ing injustice  in  the  procedure  is  the  repeal  of  the  salary 
schedule  adopted  in  March,  1898,  which  was  secured  only 
after  hard  and  persistent  fighting..  The  new  schedule 
was  practically  secured  by  the  organized  effort  of  the 
Teachers*  Federation.  The  splendid  work  of  this  organ- 
ization in  bringing  to  task  tax-dodging  corporations,  has 
enabled  Chicago  to  increase  its  revenues  far  beyond  the 
modest  demands  of  that  schedule.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
fact  the  board  of  education  in  its  peculiar  method  of 
retrenchment  strikes  its  heaviest  blow  at  the  elementary 
schoolteacher.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Misses 
Haley,  Goggin,  and  Rowe  some  decisive  action  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  near  future.  Every  one  of  the  six 
thousand  teachers  of  Chicago  ought  to  aid  the  organi- 
zation. 


Death  of  Mn  Patterson. 

Calvin  Patterson,  the  beloved  principal  of  the  Brook- 
lyn girls' high  school,  and  a  former  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  died  suddenly  at  midnight,  January 
28.  He  had  performed  his  work  as  usual  on  the  day  of 
his  death,  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  eat  dinner  with 
his  family  he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  did  not 
regain  consciousness  until  his  death  five  hours  later. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Brook- 
lyn school  system.  He  had  been  connected  with  the 
schools  since  1873  and  was  superintendent  for  six  years. 
He  was  bom  in  Clarendon,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  1847.  Twenty 
years  later  he  was  graduated  from  the  Albany  normal 
institute  and  afterward  from  Rochester  university.  A 
year  later  he  became  a  teacher  in  Rochester  and  his 
career  as  an  educator  then  began.  He  also  taught  at 
the  Buffalo  classical  school,  and  in  1871  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  state  normal  school.  He 
remained  there  two  years,  and  then  became  principal  of 
grammar  school  No.  18,  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  elected  superintendent  of  Brooklyn 
in  1882.  Six  years  later  he  was  made  principal  of  the 
girls'  high,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  It  is 
largely  thru  his  efforts  that  a  separate  high  school  for 
boys  was  started,  leaving  the  old  Central  school  exclu- 
sively for  girls.  The  first  evening  school  in  Brooklyn 
was  established  by  Mr.  Patterson.  His  success  induced 
the  board  of  education  to  continue  evening  sessions 
thruout  the  city.  Mr.  Patterson  leaves  a  wife,  a  son, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  Williams  college  ;  and  a  daughter, 
a  graduate  of  Vassar,  who  is  now  a  teacher  in  the  girls' 
high  school.  The  deceased  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
Brooklyn  educational  circles,  in  which  for  so  many  years 
he  took  an  active  part. 
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Illiteracy  Amonj;  Southern  Whites. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  says  :  "  There  is  no  more 
humiliating  fact  that  an  intelligent  Southern  man  has 
to  face  than  this  :  That  among  the  white  people  of  the 
South  we  have  as  many  illiterate  men  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  as  we  had  fifty-two  years  ago  when  the 
census  of  1850  was  taken.  This  depressing  fact  is  not 
explicable  on  any  grounds  creditable  to  the  white  people 
of  the  South. 

**  This  ignorance  of  reading  and  writing,  to  which  we 
now  refer,  exists  among  the  white  men  of  the  South' 
who  have  come  to  full  age,  to  citizenship;  and  all  its 
privileges,  since  the  Cotton  Exposition  was  held  in  At- 
lanta in  1881.  These  figures  we  write  about  do  not 
include  children  or  negroes.  They  speak  their  condem- 
nation alone  upon  the  grown-up  sons  of  Southern  men, 
the  adult  voters  of  to-day,  upon  whose  intelligence,  effi- 
ciency, and  ballots,  the  interests  of  our  civilization  and 
society  depend. 

'"  It  is  useless  to  parade  figures  showing  how  much  we 
have  spent  on  schools,  how  many  schools  we  have  ;  the 
fact  remains  that  in  proportion  to  our  white  adult  male 
population  in  the  South  we  have  as  many  men  who  can- 
not read  and  write  as  we  had  fifty  years  ago.  That  is  a 
mean- looking  measly  fact  that  cannot  be  wiped  off  the 
record. 

**  Our  sister  states  of  the  South  may  deal  with  this  de- 
plorable situation  as  they  may  elect,  but  surely  it  is 
time  for  Georgia  to  get  down  squarely  to  the  work  of 
correcting  our  educational  system  in  a  way  that  will 
work  a  continuous  reduction  and  practical  disappearance 
of  this  large  volume  of  illiteracy. 

**  We  need  to  go  down  to  bed  rock  in  this  matter  in 
Georgia  and  sacrifice  much  in  the  lines  of  ornamental 
instruction  for  the  great  end  of  wiping  from  the  rolls  of 
our  white  citizenship  the  stigma  of  abnormal  illiteracy 
that  now  degrades  it." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  is  one  of  the  influential 
papers  of  the  country,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  take 
up  the  educational  question.  But  scolding  will  not  do 
much.  The  first  thing  needed  is  an  increase  of  public 
interest  concerning  school  attendance.  We  mean  by 
this  that  the  better  class  of  whites  shall  go  to  the 
houses  of  the  poor  whites  and  see  that  their  children 
attend  school.  Will  they  do  this  ?  We  doubt  it ;  but 
we  affirm  that  no  improvement  will  be  made  without  it. 
At  present  the  space  between  the  upper  whites  and  the 
lower  whites  is  almost  as  great  as  between  them  and 
the  negroes.  Anyone  who  has  visited  schools  in  south- 
ern Georgia  cannot  but  netice  the  utter  absence  of  pub- 
lic interest.  There  are  other  painful  features,  but  this 
is  the  first  stone  to  be  rolled  away. 


A  letter  received  from  that  veteran  teacher  and  autho  i* 
John  J.  Anderson,assures  us  concerning  his  general  health 
tho  he  is  still  unable  to  use  his  eyesight.  Mr.  Ander- 
son was  held  in  high  esteem  for  many  years  as  a  princi- 
pal in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Subsequently  he  turned  his  attention  to  author- 
ship and  produced  a  series  of  superior  works  on  history 
that  have  been  extensively  used  in  the  schools,  and  have 
furnished  a  model  for  other  authors.  This  series  was 
published  by  Clark  &  Maynard,  and  now  by  their  suc- 
cessors, Maynard  &  Merrill.  It  is  marked  by  clearness  of 
statement  and  a  wise  selection  of  the  important  facts 
that  constitute  history. 

When  published  they  were  the  first  books  to  take  the 
pupils'  side  into  consideration,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Anderson  had  been  hitnself  a  thoughtful  teacher, 
and  seeing  that  there  was  a  limit  to  the  amount  that 
could  be  memerized,  and  also  that  there  were  laws  gov- 
erning the  memorization  of  historical  facts.  These  and 
other  causes  led  to  the  great  popularity  of  his  histories 
in  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  schools. 

Mr.  Anderson,  now  at  the  age  of  four  score,  can  look 
back  over  his  life's  pathway  conscious  of  having  been  a 


solid  contributov  to  the  welfare  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans now  on  the  busy^  stage  of  action.  There  is  not  a 
single  reader  of  these  lines  but  will  have  most  cordial 
wishes  far  his  welfare. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  in  Harper^s  Weekly  of 
the  teaching  done  by  soldiers  in  the  Philippines.  U  is 
there  said  that  the  discharged  soldier  of  proper  edu- 
cation is  the  best  person  to  teach  the  natives  and 
very  good  reasons  are  given  for  the  opinion.  The 
hardships  are  too  severe  ;  they  are  far,  far  beyond  what 
they  are  in  any  of  our  western,  out-of-the  way  settle- 
ments. They  must  live  in  a  hut  with  no  companionship 
but  the  natives  ;  the  native  is  little  if  any  better  than 
our  Indian  ;  food,  water,  shelter,  climate— all  are  un- 
suitable. Young  women  should  think  of  these  things 
before  they  purpose  to  undertake  teaching  there. 

The  first  results  of  the  large  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie 
for  tr^e  advancement  of  education  in  Scotland  are  shown 
in  a  news  item  to  the  effect  that  the  fees  of  2,441  stu- 
dents, amounting  to  nearly  $150,0C0,  have  been  paid 
out  of  that  fund. 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  will  visit  Harvard  university 
March  6.  A  program  for  the  occasion  is  being  arranged 
and  will  include  a  reception  at  Harvard  Union  as  the 
principal  function.  There  will  be  a  banquet  at  the 
home  of  Professor  Mnnsterberg,  at  which  formal  an- 
nouncement of  the  kaiser's  intended  gift  to  the  Ger- 
manic museum  is  expected.  Governor  Crane  and  the 
mayors  of  Cambridge  and  neighboring  towns  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  exercises. 

The  catalog  just  received  from  Harvard  university 
states  that  a  student  is  required  to  take  four  courses  a 
year  but  may  take  six ;  when  he  completes  seventeen 
courses  whether  in  three  or  three  and  one-half  years  he 
is  entitled  to  his  degree  of  A.  B.  ;  if  he  attains  grade 
A  or  B  in  at  least  nine  of  them  or  has  received  honora- 
ble mention  twice  he  obtains  his  A.B.  degree  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year.  If  he  fails  in  either  of  these  he  gets 
it  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  About  100  of  the 
members  of  the  present  senior  class  have  finished  the 
seventeen  courses  and  have  leaves  of  absence ;  they 
travel,  teach,  or  take  up  other  studies. 

The  "canal  business"  is  now  before  Congress,  and 
it  ought  to  be  before  all  the  schools.  Shall  we  have 
the  Panama  or  the  Nicaragua  route?  The  right  of 
way  and  a  railroad  and  a  cut  of  vast  dimensions  are 
offered  to  us  for  forty  millions  ;  there  are  houses  for 
20,000  workmen,  and  two  great  harbors,  and  the  mile- 
age is  only  one-fifth  the  other;  it  could  be  finished  in 
three  years  (the  other  requires  fifteen  or  twenty)  and 
yet  there  are  many  congressmen  opposed  to  it.  Let  all 
the  teachers  discuss  this  with  the  older  boys.  Watch 
this  "  canal  business." 


An  Old    Arithmetic. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  book  for  home  lessons  in  arithmetic 
was  recently  unearthed  in  Egypt.  The  papyrus,  which 
was  in  excellent  condition,  dates  from  about  1700  B.  C. 
— that  is,  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Moses  or  almost  .3,600  years  ago.  It  proves  that  the 
Egyptians  had  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  mathe- 
matics almost  equal  to  our  own.  The  papyrus  has  a 
long  heading,  **  Directions  How  to  Attain  the  Knowl- 
edge of  All  Dark  Things."  Numerous  examples  show 
that  the  principal  operations  with  entire  units  and  frac- 
tions were  made  by  means  of  addition  and  multiplica- 
tion. Subtraction  and  division  were  not  known  in  their 
present  form,  but  correct  results  were  obtained  never- 
theless.   Equations  were  also  found  in  the  papyrus. 


ft 

The  Massachusetts  Superintendents'  Association  wQt 
meet  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  February  14.    The 
roblem  of ''  Securing  the  General  Use  of  Good  Eng- 
h,"  will  be  discussed  in  all  its  phases. 
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Letters. 


A  Letter  from  the  Philippines. 

I  have  been  delighted  with  the  islands  ever  since  the 
day  I  set  foet  on  Philippine  soil.  My  health  has  been 
perfect  and  I  am  enjoying  the  Filipinos  because  1  feel 
sure  that  they  are  a  people  of  wonderful  promise.  The 
desire  for  education  among  them  is  general  and  strong, 
as  is  shown  by  the  attendance  at  night  schools.  Where- 
eyer  an  American  teacher  is  sent  he  is  asked  to  open  a 
night  school,  which  is  filled  at  once  with  adults. 

We  have  in  the  normal  school  here  an  enrollment  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty — all  we  have  room  for.  We 
hope  to  have  a  large  building  eood,  when  the  attendance 
will  be  doubled.  Dr.  Bryao,  of  the  University  of  In- 
diana, is  the  president  and  he  is  a  fine  man.  The  school  is 
held  in  an  old  convent  belonging  to  the  government. 
At  present  there  are  eight  teachers,  and  eight  more  are 
on  their  way  from  the  States. 

Mr.  Bryan's  plan  for  the  work  is  liberal  and  I  think  in 
another  year  we  shall  have  a  very  good  Echool.  Now  it 
is  organized  in  seven  sections  upon  the  basis  of  ability 
to  speak  English.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  first 
section  are  fine  young  men  and  women,  intelligent, 
earnest,  courteous,  and  thoroly  appreciative  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  for  them.  Most  of  our  students  are 
from  provincial  towns  and  probably  represent  the  best 
as  regards  character  and  culture  in  the  provinces.  They 
will  return  to  their  homes  to  teach  and  will  of  course 
carry  with  them  what  they  get  from  us  to  spread  among 
their  people.  Many  of  them  hope  some  day  to  go  to  the 
States  to  study,  and  undoubtedly  some  of  them  will  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  out  the  plan. 

Our  year's  work  closes  the  last  of  March,  but  we  are 
planning  a  summer  school  for  April  and  May  and  expect 
an  attendance  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand. 
I  am  looking  forward  with  great  interest  to  this  work, 
feeling  that  it  will  be  of  great  importance,  as  the 
teachers  will  come  from  all  over  the  islands.  We  shall 
have  June  for  rest  and  begin  the  regular  work  again  in 

July. 

'  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  Dr.  Bryan  is  to  or- 
ganize six  normals  in  other  islands  and  in  all  probability 
some  of  us  will  be*  sent  to  work  in  these  schools. 

A  man  who'has  reached  the  heart  of  these  Filipino 
people  recently  said  that  they  were  waiting  to  be  loved 
and  appreciated  by  us.  Notwithstanding  all  the  army 
people  say  to  the  contrary,  they  are  gentle  and  refined. 
And  if  in  some  instances  they  are  slow  to  confide  in  a 
white  race  of  which  they  know  nothing,  it  would  seem 
only  natural.  To  some  of  us  who  are  here  and  see  the 
attitude  of  many  Americans  towards  them,  the  wonder 
is  that  they  have  any  more  confidence  in  us  than  they 
had  in  the  Spaniards.  A  short  time  ago  a  young  army 
oflScer  on  the  same  tram  car  with  me  after  unseating 
several  Filipinos  with  a  lordly  wave  of  the  hand  that  he 
might  have  three  times  as  much  room  as  he  needed  or 
had  paid  for,  remarked,  *'  These  people  are  not  more 
than  half  human;  you  can  see  it  to  look  at  their  faces. 
We  have  dogs  in  America  that  know  more  than  they  do.*' 

The  army  people  as  a  whole  despise  the  Filipinos  and 
seem  to  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  no  consideration 
except  what  we  may  feel  inclined  to  show  them.  They 
think  it  absurd  for  women  to  be  allowed  to  teach  them: 
as  Col.  Page,  of  the  3rd  Infantry,  said  the  other  day, 
**  any  old  soldier  is  good  enough  for  them." 

The  army  is  very  sore  because  the  civil  authority  has 
been  taken  from  them  and  as  a  consequence  is  inclined 
to  criticise  eyerything  done  by  the  civil  authorities.  It 
is  only  natural  that  they  should  feel  so  since  almost 
everything  attempted  by  them  in  school  policy  has  been 
reversed.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  army  to  teach  in  the 
Spanish  language  for  at  least  five  years  and  books  in 
the  Spanish  language  were  ordered.    All  teachers  were 


required  to  teach  in  Spanish.  This  has  Of  course  all 
been  changed.  Then  a  great  reform  school  was  to  be 
established  in  Manila  and  that  has  been  dropped  for  the 
present,  it  being  the  policy  of  the  present  administra- 
tion to  prevent  the  making  of  criminals  before  provid- 
ing for  their  reformation.  Some  very  excellent  work 
was  done,  however,  by  individual  soldiers  in  many  of  the 
towns. 

There  are  now  in  Manila  a  trades  school,  a  nautical 
school,  and  the  normal  school.  There  are  about  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  American  teachers  in  Manila.  There  are 
one  or  two  in  each  grammar  school,  with  also  a  native 
principal  and  several  native  teachers  in  each  school. 
The  Americans  teach  one  or  more  classes  in  English, 
and  spend  from  one  to  two  hours  a  day  in  instructing 
the  teachers  of  the  school.  It  is  the  plan  to  leave  the 
management  of  the  school  in  the  hands  of  tbe  native 
principal,  tho  the  white  teacher  is  in  every  case  the 
leading  influence. 

The  Americans  are  looked  up  to  by  the  native  teachers, 
who  would  not  think  of  doing  anything  without  con- 
sulting them.  Of  course  the  character  of  the  work 
done  by  them  is  extremely  poor.  They  know  nothing 
outside  of  the  books  in  which  they  have  been  themselves 
taught  by  the  Spanish  priests  and  nuns. 

Shortly  after  reaching  here  I  visited  the  leading 
Jesuit  school  for  boys.  More  than  five  hundred  boys 
from  ithe  city  and  provinces  are  taught  there.  The 
school  contained  all  grades  from  primary  to  high  school. 
In  all  the  lower  classes  the  boys  were  studying  aloud 
from  the  quaintest  old  text-books  imaginable.  As  we 
entered  each  room  the  pedra  in  charge  would  tap  a  bell 
and  the  pupils  would  rise,  remain  standing  until  we  left, 
and  bow  us  out  with  great  ceremony.  The  first  part  of 
the  recitation  period  was  spent  in  '*  learning  the  lesEon." 
Then  to  see  if  the  subject  matter  had  been  correctly 
committed  to  memory,  one  boy  was  asked  to  advance  to 
the  front.  Another  was  called  to  face  him.  The  first 
then  began  to  recite  "  the  lesson,"  the  other  boy  watch- 
ing intently  for  mistakes  and  correcting  everything 
which  was  not  repeated  just  as  it  was  in  the  book.  I 
saw  no  attempt  at  reasoning  or  thinking  in  any  way 
whatever. 

The  priest  who  showed  ine  about  was  a  pleasant  man 
with  a  fine  honest  brown  eye.  He  said  with  pride  in 
broken  English,  "We  do  not  change.  We  have  no  need 
to  change." — And  certainly  up  to  date  they  have  had  no 
need  to  change  as  they  have  had  a  monopoly  of  every- 
thing. Until  three  weeks  ago  it  was  illegal  for  any  but 
Catholic  institutions  to  own  a  foot  of  land  in  the  islands. 
The  Methodist  church  here  has  been  waiting  several 
months  for  the  commission  to  pass  a  law  annulling  the 
one  which  prevented  them  from  buying  a  lot. 

The  Spanish  church  has  had  all  educational  matters 
under  its  direct  charge.  Not  a  book  could  be  bought 
or  studied  without  its  sanction.  The  provincial  schools 
were  allowed  one  book  containing  tbe  catecbiem  aid  a 
few  questions  and  answers  at  the  back  upon  geography, 
etc.  I  have  heard  the  teachers  tell  about  taking  these 
books  away  from  the  children  while  they  were  reading 
and  telling  them  "to  go  on."  The  children  would  do  so 
with  no  inconvenience  whatever,— and  why  not?  Their 
parents  for  generations  have  been  brought  up  upon  the 
same  book,  tho  perhaps  not  on  tbe  same  paper. 

Is  it  any  wonder  these  people  are  ineflScient  and  help- 
less? 

I  get  up  at  daylight  and  wander  around  among  the 
narrow  lanes  and  byways.  I  see  bow  kind  the  people 
are  to  each  other, — how  the  fathers  care  for  tbe  babies 
and  how  the  brothers  and  sisters  love  and  do  for  each 
other.  It  is  necessary  only  to  pat  a  brown  boy  on  tbe 
head  or  smile  on  a  baby  to  get  in  return  looks  of  tbe 
deepest  appreciation. 

These  people  have  the  greatest  respect  for  a  white 
woman,  especially  the  "  maestra." 

Manila,  P.  I.  Anna  H.  Cartep. 
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No  Socials  in  School  Week. 

Lincoln,  Neb.— In  his  annual  letter  to 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers, 
Slate  .Supt.  W,  K.  Fowler,  takes  occasion 
to  ask  them  to  urge  upon  pupils  the  ne- 
cessity of  denying  themselves  the  pleasures 
of  social  diversions  during  the  school 
week.  Superintendent  Fowler  believes 
that  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  are  the 
time  for  turn  and  recreation,  instead  of 
social  gatherings  and  amusementH  being 
scattered  thru  the  school  week.  He 
says  the  schools  must  co5perate  vrlih  ihe 
home  in  this  plan  if  good  results  are  to 
ensue.  We  often  hear  parents  complain- 
'  iog  about  so  much  "party  going  and  party- 
giving  "  among  our  young  people-  Yet  if 
parents  fail  to  aid  in  a  proper  control  of 
these  amusements,  the  bad  health  and 
msted  energy  and  poor  work  dne  to  party- 
going  must  remain  without  remedy, 

Mr,  Fowler  urges  a  more  thoro  study 
of  English,  He  says  that  it  is  a  reckless 
waste  of  time  to  nave  so  many  of  our 
young  men  and  young  women  staggering 
along  in  Latin  and  sometimes  in  C>reek, 
when  they  cannot  dispose  of  a  simple  sen- 
tence in  English;  hobbling  along  m  the 
dark  on  Latin  and  Greek  crutches,  striv- 
ing for  two  ways  of  stating  one  idea  when 
they  ought  to  be  searching  for  two  ideas 
and  the  power  to  express  them  in  the 
native  simplicity  of  their  mother  tongue. 
There  are  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
whose  ability  to  express  thought  has  quite 
but^own  the  thought  Ihey  have  on  hand 
awaiting  expression,  and,  having  mastered 
a  great  many  styles  of  saying  things,  they 


Lack  of  Religion  in  Schools:. 

At  the  conference  of  the  Federation  of 
Churches  and  Christianoiganizationsheld 
in  the  Broadway  tabernacle.  New  York, 
last  week,  Dr.  Charles  Cutbbert  Hall  de- 


plored the  lack  of  religion  in  public  schools. 
He  said  that  he  felt  some  sympathy  with 
those  who,  at  various  times,  had  deplored' 
the  almost  noD'rcligious  character  of  the 
schools.  He  felt  that  loo  much  praise 
could  not  be  given  to  the  public  school 
STStem  for  all  that  it  had  done  to  inform 
the  young  concerning  such  important  sub- 
jects as  sanitary  and  hygienic  science.  It 
had  also  done  very  mucti  for  intellectual  de- 
velopment, but  it  seemed  as  if  the  schools 
had  left  untouched  those  things  which 
were  most  necessary  to  the  development 
of  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  its  effect  upon 
character. 

Mr.  Holloway  Leaves. 

Fort  yHiTH,  Ark.— James  L  Hollo  way 

has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  schools 

in  Fort  Smith.    He  has  been  an  efficient 

superintendent  and  his  loss  is  regretted. 


existed  bctwe 
teachers  under  him.  At  a  recent  farewell 
meeting  the  superintendent  was  presented 
with  a  silver  loving  cup.  B.  W.  Torreyson 
will  succeed  him. 


Manufacturine  Colleee  Presidents. 

During  the  year  1S99  nearly  forty 
American  institutions  for  higher  learning 
were  without  presidents.  Am«ng  these 
were  Amherst,  Brown,  Rochester,  Vale, 
Oberlin,  the  University  of  California  and 
others  only  little  less  famous.  A  Western 
college  professor,  writing  in  the  Forum, 
discusses  the  desirability  of  a  definite 
course  of  training  for  young  men  who 
aspire  to  become  presidents  of  col- 
leges or  universities.  He  says  that  the 
fumre  executive  should  take  as  broad  a 
course  as  possible,  such  as  a  branch  of  the 
social  orphilosopbic  sciences,  and  in  addi- 
tion should  have  the  benefit  of  a  practical 
course  of  lectures  from  a  suxessful  and 
experienced  president. 

This  is  safety  vague  and  yet  attractively 
taotaJizmg.  The  successtul  administra- 
tion  of  a  great  modern  university  requires 
so  many  natural  gifts  and  the  possession 
of  so  many  qualities  which  can  come  from 
experience  alone,  as  to  make  a  "  course  in 
college  administration  "  decidedly  absurd. 
Energy,  courage,  sympathy,  judgment, 
efficiency,  broad  views  of  bfe,  ana  an  in- 
stinct for  practical  achievement  are  things 
which  cannot  be  taught,  and  someot  them 
cannot  even  be  acquired.  Without  them, 
however,  an  administrator  would  be  a 
failure;  and  probably  his  failure  would  be 
the  more  pronounced  if  be  should  add  the 
burden  of  such  theoretical  instruction  as 
would  be  offered  by  the  occupant  of  a 
"  chair  of  university  administration." 

Lancaster,  Pa.— In  an  address  to  the 
schoal  directors  of  Lancaster  county. 
President  Witmer  urged  that  higher  sala- 
ries be '  paid  to  teachers,  the  average 
monthly  salary  being  t4Z-4S,  Resolutions 
were  adopted  for  the  establishment  of 
township  high  schools,  improvement  of 
sanitary  condilioa  in  the  schools,  and  the 
exercise  of  care  with  regard  to  children 
between  Ihe  ages  of  six  and  eight  years 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  overworked. 


Nonsense  in  the  School-Room. 

<Coatinned  from  loat  week.) 
In  the  report  □[  Snpermtcudent  Dftvey's  paper  on  ' 
in  the  Scbool-Koon,"  which  was  primed  In  these  pigei  lasi 
week,  there  appeared  Sve  lints  that  should  have  been  omlttrd. 
On  page  ijo,  second  column.  Hoes  3-7  referred  to  an  uncalled-for 
criticism  of  a  device  suggested  m  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Taylor's  arttcln 
on  school  management.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  Ihe  page  and 
mack  out  tbet«  lines  be  wilt  not  be  disturbed  when  re-reiding 
It  at  some  futnre  time. 

The  discussion  following  Superintendent  Davey's  paper  was 
conducted  under  three  sub-topics.  The  first  of  these  was, 
"  The  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  Nature  Study,"  the  speaker 
being  Prin.  Frank  S.  Coe,  of  East  Orange.  Mr.  Coe  said  that 
he  was  sorry  to  admit  that  nature  study  was  almost  a  failure ; 
but  it  was  so.  Not  so  much  because  of  poor  preparation  of 
the  teacher  as  because  of  its  subordinate  and  neglected  place 
in  the  school  work.  Teachers  progressed  in  drawing,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  reason  that  this  feature  ot  school  instruction  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  supervisor,  who  spurs  the  teachers  on  and 
keeps  the  subject  alive  for  them.  Nature  study  has  no  sucb 
control ;  it  is  incidental  ;  the  teacher  may  neglect  it  if  she  will. 
The  result  is  that  enthusiasm  in  this  branch  is  good  tbs  first 
year,  declines  in  the  second,  and  disappears  in  the  third.  Mr. 
Coe  su^ested  that  drawing  and  nature  study  might  be  com 
bined  under  one  supervisor.  He  told  of  one  teacher  who  dared 
and  knew  how  to  depart  from  the  books  and  interest  her  pupils 
in  things  they  had  many  times  looked  at  without  really  seeing ; 
but  for  the  most  part  there  must  be  a  leading,  a  control,  and  a 
stimulus  to  keep  the  teacher  fresh  and  etiective  in  the  work. 

The  next  phase  of  the  subject,  "  Shall  the  Teacher  Devote 
More  Attention  to  the  Dull  Pupil  or  to  the  Bright  Pupil  ?  "  was 
discussed  by  Supt.  H.  W.  Foster,  of  South  Orange.  He  pleaded 
for  equality  in  the  school-room,  and  urged  the  injustice  of 
neglecting  a  dull  boy  because  it  was  more  pleasant  for  the 
teacher  to  spend  her  time  and  effort  upon  the  bright  boy.  Some 
teachers  wanted  to  show  off,  and  so,  from  a  purely  selfish 
standpoint,  regarded  as  a  great  waste  of  effort  any  but  the 


of  the  slow  ,    .  .    .  .         .      - 

teacher  as  living,  human  material  out  of  which  she  is  expected 
to  get  the  best  possible  results.  This  could  never  be  arcom- 
plished  by  neglecting  the  dull  pupil  for  the  bright,  or  the  bright 
pupil  for  the  dull.    Both  must  be  led  in  the  same  spirit  and 


with  the  same  care.  Often  the  school-room,  with  varied  and 
contrasted  intelligences,  offered  perplexing  problems :  but  » 
the  solving  of  them  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  dull  pupil 
has  its  rights,  and  his  own  place  in  the  world  as  truly  as  the 
bright  boy  has. 

Prin.  D.  A.  Preston,  of  Brooklyn,  discussed  the  third  sub. 
topic,  "  The  Relation  Between  Learning  to  Read  and  Learning 
to  LoveGoodLileratureas  Affecting  the  Teaching  of  the  First 
Two  Years."  He  had  but  meager  opportunity,  foi  at  this 
point  in  the  meeting  the  room  occupied  by  the  council  was 
demanded  for  other  purposes,  and  he  had  time  for  only  a  few 
sentences.  This  was  unfortunate,  for  Mr.  Preston  showed  a 
disposition  to  dispute  some  of  Superintendent  Davey's  con- 
clusions in  a  clear  and  vigorous  manner.  He  said  that  there 
was  a  tendency  in  school  management  to  be  niggardly  In 
furnishing  supplies  for  the  primary  grades.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  primary  and  some  of  the  higher  grades  was  in  many 
instances  remarkable.  Economy  in  readers  he  regarded  as 
illad*ised.  The  readers  used  in  the  school  should  never  be 
allowed  to  go  into  the  home,  for  they  would  soon  become  so 
familiar  that  they  could  no  longer  hold  the  interest  of  the 
children.  There  should  be  other  readers  for  the  home—there 
could  hardly  be  too  many  of  them  if  they  were  of  the  right 
quality,  and  were  used  in  the  right  way.  It  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  reading  fresh  for  the  children,  and  to  this  end  it  was 
an  excellent  plan  for  the  teacher  himself  to  do  much  of  the 
reading  aloud  in  the  class-room.  The  great  object  always 
should  be  to  keep  the  interest  alive,  to  shun  rut  and  routine  at 
whatever  cost. 

As  for  nature  study,  Mr.  Preston  said  there  was  too  much 
science  and  not  enough  nature  in  this  new  work  of  the  schools. 
It  was  better  to  study  the  habits  of  a  rabbit  than  to  kill  the 
rabbit  in  order  to  see  how  it  was  put  together.  Nature  study 
should  actually  mean,  in  as  great  a  degree  as  possible,  the 
study  of  nature— nature  at  first  hand,  ahve,  pulsating  and  SO 
close  at  hand  that  there  could  never  be  any  lack  of  material 
for  the  dass-room.  By  such  means  could  Mature  study  be  kept ' 
keen  and  convincing,  to  the  pleasure  of  teacher  and  pupils 
alike. 

Mr.  Preston  was  apparently  about  to  have  some  sport  with 
Superintendent  Davey's  dicta  when  his  time  was  declared  to 
be  up.  Mr.  Preston  ought  to  be  given  another  opportunity  1» 
State  his  case.  Mr.  Davey  certainly  got  oS  too  easily.  Some 
of  his  heresies  ought  to  be  taken  up  for  a  thoro  debate. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  Gity.  him  » become  a  principal  without  further 

'  exammatioD,  still  posBesses  all  its  origiaal 

An  intereaiing  meeting  of  lhe"Pr>nci-    women.    The  loss  in  Dr.  Raines's  gram-  power, 

pals' Quiz"  was  held  JaBtiary  3o.    This  mar  department  is  felt  very  keenly.  The  other  twelve  assistants  must  also 

was  the  first  regular  session.    The  subject       .  „.i„„,.„  „.„l  t,.  u—  ..^«.j  ^t  be  put  in  the  eligible  list,  presumably  at 

mtiii."    MuilDE.  >iJI  b.  beld  iltiii.lelj  S.  „.n™..  Z't  °     ^.  *..     ,»  ,.  "=?  E=    Jppolnl.d  pricticilly    in   Ibtir 

mBrookl,b.iKrM.nh.lt.o.                         tl..!  S     bS™     i^.lif     i,.S,^.  "■•'"■    Tbl,.ill  delE,  iht  cbi.c.of  .p. 

'  appeal  trom    oistiop    Fotter.    btudents  __;_._     . .( .1 ,1.    .i.!'..!;. 

President  Roosevelt  will  be  the  principal  will  give  several  nighu  each  week  on  the  Tv""  ,  ,»"                       preseMhstfor 

speaker  at  the  public  installation  of  Presi-  east  side  as  club  leaders,  and  concerts  will  ^ 

dent  Bntler,  on  April  19.     The  president  be  furnished  occasionally  by  the  musical  Cotportta  Schools  Cemnroinlaa 
was  atone  time  a  student  in  the  Columbia  societies. 

law  school  and  he  received  the  degree  of       r,^j,.     m  ,^  »  r-                  u          .„ij  ,„  ■*  compromise  between  Ihe  representa- 

LL.D.froni  Columbia  in  1900.                       w    r^  't  u"    &  Company  have  sold  to  tiveaof  the  board  of  education  and  the 

^    „      ,.    ,     .      y-  T  ,^cne"n"horn,   chairman  of  the  various  corporate  schools  was  reached  at 

The  new  president  of  the  New  York  city   board  of  trustees  of  Columbia  university,  a    meeting    held   January  35      This    will 

board  of  education  is  Charles  C.  Burling-   what  are  known  as  the  Clinton  papers,  ore  probably  save  the  city  from  '«20O  000   to 

ham.    Mr.  Frank  A.  Babbott,  of  Brooklyn,  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of  Ameri-  f-,QQ  000  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  a  long 

was  chosen  as  vice-president,  and  (he  lot-   can  a  extant.     Mr.   Schermeihorn  has  pre-  contest  inthecouits      In  brief  the  agree- 

lowicg  members  were  placed  on  the  e nee-  senled  them  to  the  university.    Among  ment  was  that  both  parties  should  approve 

utive    cnmmitiee :    Algernon    _S.  Frisse!,  other  things  the  collection  comprises  the  ^  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature, 

Charles  L.Guy,  Robert  L.Harrison.  Jacob    complete    correfpondence   ci     De    Witt  „hich  should  fia   the  allowance  10   each 

W.   Mack.   Henry   A.   Rogers,    Abraham    Chnlon,   governor   of   the   stale   of   New  corporate  school  at  (15  per  child  in  actoal 

Stern,  of  Manhattan;  Frank  A.  Babboll,    York    and    mayor     of    New    York    city,  regular  attendance   for   190   days  in   the 

John   Greene,  William   Harkness,  Albert  Among  the  writers  of  this  vast  collection  yg^r     The  ambiguous  piovisions  with  re- 

G.   McDonald,  Geoi^e  W.  Wingate,  of   are  Presidents  Adams,  Madifon,  Monroe,  gard' to  these  schools  in  the  charter  was 

Brooklyn;  John   J.  Barry,   of  the  Bronx ;   Jackson      Jefferson,    and     Van     Buren ;  Tnierpreted    by    the    former    corporation 

Edward  V.  W.  Rpssiler,  of  Queens,  and    Robert  Fulton  John  Jacob  Astor,  Gouver-  council  to  mean  that  these  schools  should 

Saamel  M.  Dix,  of  Richmond.                       neur  Moins,  Henry  Clay,  and  others.    A  share  city  moneys  on  the  same  basis  a*  the 

A  silver  lovingcup  was  presented  to  Mr.  Pf'^"-"^^1"'"''=J?.-**''^  anonymous  com-  regular  public  schools.    Within  two  years 

Charles  E.   Robertson,   retiring  president   ^""'"tions    advising    the    governor    of  the  allowance  tocorporateschools  jumped 
Of  the  Brooklyn  school  board,  nbw  legis-  threatened  asiassinalions  and  oflering  ad-  iron,  J20o,ooo  to  more  than  $600,000  or 

UtedoutofoBice,atacompliieniarySin-  ;'"„i°''  VJ."    '"'' '^"-    „^'^}'  '"'!'  from  ».o  to  nearly  ^30  per  child.    This 
ne»  recently  given  at  the  Union   League  American  history,  politics,  and    literature  sum  threatened  to  force  the  board  of  edu- 

Clnb.    Many  of  the  speakers  attacked  ibe  ^'"  given.  cation  to  cloee  its  summer  schools,  curtail 

city    charter.    Mr.    fiorace    E.  Dresser              sehooj.  Qbierre  Birthday.  '"l^r^/^t".*  Tw^Lt'^'i'J-lt  l.iltf'i'h! 

said  in  part*  centers,  etc     Abraham  stern  lookea  ine 

"Experience  has  proved  that  cenlralizi-       'n,  accordance   with   Governor   Odell's  matter  up  and  found  the  exact  cost  of  cdu- 

tion  is  the  cause  of  most  o(  the  troubles  proclamation,  the  public  schools  of  New  eating  children  in  these  schools  was  J15 

that  have  arisen,  and  in  the  charter  de-  ^°"  "''°  «""='»«*  of  a  memorial  nature  per  capita,  hence  the  bill  which  will  be 

ccniraliialion  has  been  adopted  in  all  de-  'o  "^^  '"«  °![*'"'»r .°'  *"^  '»'*  President  presented  to  the  legislature. 

nirtmrnlspirrnl  rHTinlinn   »h[rh  prpr!pH    McKinley.     The    entire    educational    sys- 

no  compromise  has  been  adopted.     Brute   f  "■"-  "'"<^"  ^V'  "'  an  .elaborate  nature.  children  in  the  New  York  public  schools 

force  alone  has  prevailed."                                '?  Manhattan  they  included  the  acceptance  j^e  to  be  enlisted  as  auxiliaries  to  the  de- 

_..,„,„           u           i.i.    V    "^  ^^'°^  Telford's  gilt  of  a  large  bust  of  partment  of  street  cleaning  in  an  effort  to 

Friends  of  Mr.  J.  Seaver  Page,  of  the  F.  Washington.    Each  bust  was  made  of  a  t;«p  the  public  Ihorofares  in  asgood  con- 

W.DevoeandC.  T.Reynofs  Company    new  composition  of  gypsite,  which  seta  as  dition   as   when   Colonel   Waring  was  in 

are  orgin^  his  apponiment  to  the  vacant  hard  as  marble.    The  busts  were  modeled  charee       A  superinierdent  of  the  new 
trusteeship  of  the  New  York  city  college,  by  Wilson  McDonald,  the  sculptor.     Sev-  branch  will  shortly  be  appointed,  and  the 

All  records  were  broken  last  week  in  the  era!  schools  also  look  the  opporlunily  10  „ork    of    organizing    the    pupils   of   the 

paying    of    teachers    for    the    month     of   n"'?  tn^"' ^'P-Wfte^  or  "I'^oleteimgrad-  gchools  will  begin  at  once.     The  system 

January.     For   the     first    time   in   recent   uation  exercises,  and   parents  and  friends  „i]i  be  started  on   the  east  side  but  will 

school    history    the     teachers    of     Man-   "««  out  ">  force.      Patriotic   songs   and  ghorlly  be  extended  over  ihe  entire  city. 

batun    and    the    Bronx    received      their    recitations  were  surg  and  recited  by  pu-  „        „     „          ,.  „        . 

checks  on  the    last  day  of  the  month.                           ^^^^^  What  Mr.  MamweU  Heqtilrea. 

The  payments  in  the  other  boroughs  were                          ^^^^^^^^^  In  his  recent  address  to  New  York  prin- 

as  prompt  in  proportion  to  the  distance.                     ^^^^^^^^^^  cipals.  City  Supt.  W.   H.  Maxwell    de- 

The  new  plan  of  sending  the  checks  by                   ^^^^^^^^^^^^  dared,  in  comprehensive  and  unmistak- 

express  has  greatly  facilitated  payment.                         ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  able  terms,  his  policy  as  regards  progress 

Ai  (hi.  Anal  mi'i'tlni.  nf  (ho  niH  hnard  of                 ^^^^^^^^^^K  <>■>  the  part  of  t^e  teacher.    While  insist- 

.dJcV,io„\%™vs;,'o*"°';''o°i      ^^^^H  i"^,?'j'i,ri"£d'5"?,r",.s 

hosinesB  annroval  was  Eiven  of  the  action                   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1  assistance,   be   demanded  ol  the  teacher 

ol  the  bild"  E  comn,itl«  of  Ihe  Brooklyn                  hlB^H^^H  "'""'  e™"*-, '"'J"''!'-  "i"™-'".  "^ 

board  ..iriir.  , be  con.nct  for  the  coo-                  s^^^F^^H  .uEmeo.ed  ab.hty  Iron,  ,e>t  to  jeir.    In 

«tucilo»ofpi.&lc.cboolNo.i3»loCh.s.                  '^^^B^^B  di.cuumg  lb,!,  he  U,d  do.n  certiin  rule. 

T; I, ,,,  f^,  .,..,.,              -*                                   ^^^^■■^^^^V  and  prescnbed  cerla,n  literature,  famihar- 

Peekworih,  at  ».!4,;7S                                                   ^^V'^^B  „,  „'5n  ,ucb  he  consider,  eueitlal.    At 

About  30.000  pupils  in  Ihe  liity  paro-                     ^^^^^^^^^^  the  same  time,  he  said,  there  bas  been  loo 


chial  schools  of   Kings  county  who  nave                       ^^^^H^^^^,-'  much  meraoriring  of  lexi  book;  on  teach' 

not  already  been  vaccinaled  will  at  once                          ^^^^^^^^  ing  and  loo  little  appreciation  and  appli- 

bave  to  submit  to  Ihe  opetaiicn.    A  corps                                             ^     j.  ,.       ,^   ,  cation  of  iheir  contents.    His  altitude  nil! 

of  physicians  is  already  engaged  In  the  '^-.^°''^""',  f^' ^  ^^^Jt'tu    aa"^   ."^  undoubtedly  be    uncompromising  in  hi. 

•ork.                                                                  •'SSl'SSlSltS'c'l'i.'b"."'-  "=»•""'  lor'siead,  sell?mp,o..men>  on 

Mis.  Anna  L,  Davies,  one  of  the  most                    Saturday,  February  1.  the  part  of  the  teacb.ng  fratermiy     Coo- 

■ffiri.nl     ,i..(T,irtnr.     in     ih.    !trnnkl«n  tinuiug  along    tbis    line    Superintendeut 

jSZr.  died  iS  December  alter  a  per  Sd  P»''  '"'    '■""""    >>y  prominent  men  Maxwell  ..Id: 

Jf  mti  suBeMng   frZ  ™,Ldidt's  and   »«"   a  feature   In  all  tie  schools.     Eulo-  ■•  Aside  from  method,  of  teaching,  the 

?L?"o.i.     MiK  DavTes  Ss°S     I  Che?  i'""  Pr^'l"' "'Kinley  were  min.l.d  principal  ha.  another  duty  to  nerform  in 

if  Dr.  Raines's  graduating  rl..,.  Public  »ith  praise  of  Washington       The  Tale  promoimg  the  mental  growth  of  hi.  each- 

ietrou^''"ste%s'rw£'!;;s^re:;i'.|s:."T"^""  '"''s.ss"h'eS-:rcU''i=iibe;i';.',ur.ii 

S"e''£S"h™I;"d"f"o"?y''he7fel":-       .       L."""  S«I1  H-.d  Gnod  ?lrSt„"tajkl  Shpi^°'.>c^,«dp'S 

teachers  and  pupils.    Her  teaching  power      A  recent  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  son  should  h; 


icoers  anu  pupiu.      net   icaLiiiiiK  uowcr        ■■ :      .      , .     i   .■ '' 7,         ,         t-  .        u  i.      u     i _i 

wMmltiwated  tothe  hichest   deerce  ■  she  makes  principals  oul  of  thirteen  assistants  thoroly.     Every    teacher    should    be,    ot 

ha^  a  haoovfa^ulttof   makine^^^^^  an      educated      person.      Every 

subiect  Klorwitb  inirL^^^               entC  was  that  of  W.  J.  Goldey  against  the  city    teacher.  1  think,  ought  to  £now  the  Bible, 

■iasm  that  her  pupils  showed  in  their  work  superintendtnt  of  schools.     The  decision   Shakespeare's   "  Hamlet  "     and     two    or 

«■  pniiaJpH   Hnlv   bv  thp   fpivnr  of  Iheir  grants  to   Mr.  Goidey.  who  is   a  teacher  ID   three  ot  the  olher  great  plays  of  this  dram- 

S^be'r  tbeled'she'iSjireJ  °he°,lin.i,  P- S-  36,  ,.0  East  Ninth  .Ireel,  and  who  .list,  and  should  have  read  "Gulliver's 

■h..  iinnifrri   all    whn   nrrr  sn    fnriunaip  ho  ds   a   vice-prmcipal's   license,   a   man-  Travels."     a    good     translation    of    the 

ai'to"S  '»d'r  bertoat"  Son"",  .'."dio  hir  J?--  compe?lirg  tily    S.perin.e.den,  "Iliad,    and  "Odyssey,';;' The  Vic^ax  of 

wi.., loving, epnobllugcharaclu  Brooklyn  Maxwell  to  put  bis  name  on  the  eligible  W«kefie Id,      Goethe'.  "F"«s,.      "Don 

1.  iciebleJ  for  many'con.cie.tions  bo?,  list  for  principal.     Mr,  Goldey  conterided  .Q^^    /  ,J?'''°f°°,,<^'°""'  .'jiJ'l 

and  girls  who  will  make  good  men  and  that  hi.  license,  which  ai  one  time  entitled  "  Idylls  of  the  King,      To  anv  teac  e 
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Notes  of  New  Publications* 

(Continmed  from  page  167.) 

there,  sometimes  a  whole  poem,  sometimes  a  stanza,  and  joins 
these  together  with  her  own  apt  and  appreciative  comments, 
the  book  will  add  much  to  her  reputation  as  an  author. 
(Little,  Bpown  &  Company,  Boston.    Price,  Sl.OO.) 

Elements  of  Algebra^  for  teachers  and  those  preparing  to 
teach,  by  Amos  M.  Kellogg,  is  a  book  that  will  be  heartily 
welcomed  by  those  who  desir*  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  main 
features  of  the  subject  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  It  is  for 
the  large  class  of  pupils  in  the  district  and  grammar  schools 
who  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  high  school,  but  who  wish  to 
know  something  about  algebra;  also  for  those  who  intend  to 
teach,  or  who,  having  begun  to  teach,  want  to  increase  their 
knowledge.  The  volume  presents  the  essentials  of  algebra  up 
to  and  including  equations  containing  two  unknown  quantities. 
(E.  L.  Kellogif  &  Company,  Mew  York.    Price,  25  cents.) 

Watpi  and  Their  Ways,  by  Margaret  W.  Morley,  author  of 
"Down  North  and  Up  Along,"  "The  Honeymakers,"  "Bee 
People,''  etc.  The  writer  shows  that  she  has  become  familiar 
with  the  insects,  whose  peculiar  habits  she  describes,  thru 
personal  acquaintance.  She  has  learned  so  many  of  their 
ways  that  she  knows  how  to  win  their  friendship.  Like  larger 
folk,  they  have  their  individual  natures,  and  tho  they  pos- 
sess a  genera]  resemblance  of  form,  and  all  have  the  sting  as 
a  means  of  protection,  yet  the  species  differ  much  one  from 
another,  and  the  individual  wasps  as  well.  The  paper  makers 
are  the  most  interesting  as  they  form  communities  and  their 
efforts  look  to  the  future.  But  the  solitary  wasps  show  re- 
markable intelligence  both  in  their  methods  of  excavating 
their  nests  and  stocking  them  with  paralyzed  prey,  and  in  so 
concealing  the  entrance  as  to  deceive  even  the  most  expert 
searcher.  The  author's  style  is  popular.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50.) 

The  Turn  of  the  Hood,  by  Eugenia  Brooks  Frothingham,  is  a 
touchingly  pathetic  story  of  an  American  girl  with  a  wonder- 
ful voice,  whose  only  ambition  is  to  gain  the  applause  of  the 
world.  After  her  father's  death,  she  turns  the  property  he 
has  left  into  money  and  goes  to  Europe  to  study,  accompanied 
bv  her  sister.  At  this  time  Winifred  Meredith  is  a  woman 
of  great  possibilities,  but  as  she  says  herself — no  heart.  She 
leaves  her  lover  behind  without  a  regret,  giving  him  no  hope  of 
her  affection's  ever  being  aroused  for  him  or  for  any  other 
man.  For  five  years  she  toils  on  amid  discouragements  and 
failures  and  finally  returns  to  New  York  to  make  her  debut. 
Just  before  reaching  the  harbor  she  learns  that  her  lover  has 
lost  his  eyesight,  and  has  been  totally  blind  for  two  years. 
This  awakens  the  lo?e  that  has  all  the  time  been  dormant  in 
her  heart,  and  tho  uptn  meeting  him  she  thinks  her  place  in 
his  life  has  been  given  to  another,  the  knowledjre  of  her  love 
for  him  gives  to  her  voice  the  feeling  it  had  lacked  before. 
Her  first  appearance  before  an  American  audience  is  a  marvel- 
ous success,  but  she  lays  aside  the  career  opening  before  her, 
to  give  herself  to  Dan  when  she  finds  him  still  true  to  her. 
The  lesson  of  the  book  is  a  very  strong  one.  Daniel  Howard, 
tho  stricken  totally  blind  in  early  manhood  becomes  a  success- 
ful lawyer.  Instead  of  giving  up  to  his  misfortune,  he  tries 
the  harder  to  make  himself  the  man  he  wants  to  be,  and  by 
employing  other  eyes  to  take  the  place  of  his  own,  he  becomes 
a  power  in  the  world.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston. 
Price,  $L50.) 

The  King's  Rubies,  by  Adelaide  Fuller  Bell,  is  the  story  of 
two  valuable  ruby  rings  that  were  given  to  the  Dupre  twins  at 
the  time  of  their  birth  by  the  king  of  France,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  father's  services.  The  son  became  a  Socialiet 
and  was  banished  to  England,  where  he  married.  With  his 
wife  and  little  son  he  later  emigrated  to  America  where,  hav- 
ing baen  disinherited  by  his  father,  all  trace  of  him  was  lost. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  and  daughter,  Madame  Dupr§, 
accompanied  by  her  granddaughter's  family,  came  to  America 
to  find  the  son's  family.  The  ruby  ring,  which  now  belonged 
to  the  j^randdausrhter,  Mrs.  Montjoy,  was  taken  by  the  old  ne- 
gro overseer,  Mose,  as  a*'chahm"to  cure  his  rheumatism, 
and  in  recovering  it  its  mate  was  also  found.  In  this  way  the 
son's  family  were  also  discovered,  and  the  old  grandmama's 
search  made  successful.  (Henry  T.  Coates  &  Company,  Phila- 
delphia.   Price,  $1.00.) 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster  certainly  knows  how  to  write  for 
women  and  girls.  Right  from  her  own  great  heart  come  the 
thoughts  that  meet  the  needs  of  other  women's  hearts.  In 
the  Winsome  Womanhood  Mrs.  Sangster  is  at  her  best.  The 
writer  takes  the  girl  at  the  nondescript  age  of  fifteen,  leads 
her  up  thru  her  school-days,  society  or  worka-day  life,  be- 


trothal, marriage,  mothernood,  middle-age,  rest  days,  and 
the  last  waiting  for  death  to  come.  Every  word  in  the  book 
is  helpful,  and  is  meant  to  aid  women  and  girls  to  strive  for 
the  highest  ideals.  It  is  Just  the  volume  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  girl,  to  make  her  think,  and  to  aid  in  devel- 
oping her  into  really  beautiful,  winsome  womanhood. 

Typographically  Winsome  Womanhood  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  books  of  the  season.  It  is  bound  is  lavender  cloth,  with 
trimmings  of  white  and  gold.  Within,  the  print  and  paper 
are  good,  and  the  illustrations  beautiful.  The  latter  are  of 
two  kinds :  Full  page  reproductions  from  photographs  in  the 
softest  gray  tints,  and  small  borders  in  line,  to  be  found  on 
every  page,  no  two  sets  alike.  The  publishers  have  spared  no 
expense  to  make  this  a  charming  book  in  every  respect. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York  &  Chicago.) 

"All's  well  that  ends  well,"  the  words  with  which  Mrs. 
Alfred  Sidgwick  closes  Cynthia^s  Way  are  a .  key  to  the  book 
which  is  a  very  bright,  entertaining  romance.  Cynthia  Blount, 
a  wealthy  English  girl,  tired  of  her  monotonous  life,  and  of 
being  wooed  for  her  money,  accepts  a  position  as  governess  in 
a  town  in  Germany.  Never  having  been  thrown  with  children 
at  all  before,  she  thoroly  enjoys  the  escapades  and  quarrels  of 
the  lively  little  von  Reinmars.  The  three  younger  onea 
accept  her  friendship  at  once,  but  she  has  more  difficulty  in 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  oldest  girl,  Wanda.  In  the 
course  of  the  story  the  author  shows  to  what  lengths  the 
notions  of  a  silly,  sentimental  girl  can  carry  her.  Wanda  gets 
herself  into  all  sorts  of  difficulties  by  her  foolishness,  and  is 
saved  from  worse  ones  only  by  the  watchful  care  of  the  young 
governess.  As  may  be  expected  Cynthia  is  not  always  as  wise 
or  as  sensible  in  her  methods  as  an  older,  more  experienced 
woman  would  be.  But  at  the  same  time  her  very  girlishness 
appeals  to  the  children,  and  draws  them  to  her.  She  finds  the 
older  brother,  the  children's  guardian,  a  strong  ally,  and  in 
spite  of  her  false  pretences,  as  he  says,  wins  what  she  has  de* 
sired,  love  for  herself  irrespective  of  her  possessions.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  (Company,  New  York.) 

In  Another  Flock  of  Girls,  Nora  Perry  has  put  together  one 
long  story  and  a  series  of  shorter  ones,  all  about  girls,  and  very 
evidently  for  girls.  The  author  has  taken  this  method  of 
teaching  the  girls  for  whom  she  writes  some  wholesome  and 
needed  lessons.  The  way  in  which  May  Bartlett  is  a  won  by 
her  step-mother  shows  what  tact  and  real  love  can  do  for  any 
girl.  The  story  of  "  snobs  "  is  very  funny  and  yet  touching, 
at  the  same  time.  In  short  the  lesson  which  the  author  espe- 
cially seeks  to  impress  with  all  the  little  stories  is  that  "in 
this  country  class  distinctions  are  at  variance  with  the  very 
structure  of  the  government,"  and  that  **  America  is  a  country 
that  is  built  up  in  every  particular,  sccially  as  well  as  in  other 
ways,  by  work,  and  to  ignore  this  is  simply  ridiculous/'  (Little, 
Brown  &  Company,  Boston.) 

The  Twentieth  Century  edition  of  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 
Instructor  contains  many  valuable  improvements  over  earlier 
editions.  The  lessons  are  arranged  in  thoroly  logical  se- 
quence, the  student  reading  and  writing  sentences  almost 
from  the  start.  The  grammalogues,  contractions,  and  shorten- 
ing principles  are  introduced  in  the  lesp.ons  so  that  very  little 
that  has  once  been  learned  needs  to  be  modified  or  changed, 
but  simply  to  be  added  to  and  applied. 

Those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  system  will  find  in 
this  new  edition  of  the  instructor  a  number  of  additional  con- 
tractions, and  methods  of  writing  prefixes  and  suffixes,  which 
if  followed  will  prove  of  great  aid. 

The  book  has  been  enlarged  and  revised,  and  is  issued  com- 
plete or  in  two  parts,  the  reporting  style  being  separated 
from  the  amanuensis.  The  business  and  law  forms  are  es- 
pecially complete.  (Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  Yoik.  Price, 
$1.50.) 

Bu1wer-Lytton*s  expressive  characterization  of  the  English 
orthography  has  been  borrowed  for  the  title  of  a  book  which 
is  a  consensus  of  the  opinions  of  eminent  philologists  and  edu- 
cators. Our  Accursed  Spelling  catches  the  reader's  eye  at 
once  and  the  remainder  of  the  caption  invites  him  to  read 
what  Max  Mueller,  Wm.  D.  Whitney,  S.  S.  Haldeman,  Francis 
March,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Hon.  Joseph  Medill,  T.  R.  Louns- 
bury  have  to  say  about  the  subject.  The  object  of  the  pam- 
phlet has  been  two-fold  :  To  give  clear  information  for  those 
who  wish  to  know  how  English  spelling  came  to  be  so  irreg- 
ular and  inconsistent,  and  to  interest  and  instruct  thoughtful 
young  people  in  the  subject  so  that  spelling  in  future  genera- 
tions may  be  further  amended  than  at  present.  With  these 
ends  in  view  the  highe.««t  i^uthorities  have  expressed  them- 
selves on  spelling  and  what  should  be  done  with  it. 
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Hiz  UiiBll«r'B  idu  of  tbe  Aggre^siTeneBg  of  b  reformer  ahonid 
In  Bireater  than  honey  and  the  honejcomb  to  those  who  hare 
giiavancM  bnt  grow  weary  id  their  veil-doing  and  allow  their 
orioB  to  die  ai^ay  from  tbe  raarketplacea.  Professor  Hneller 
sajB  that  "  practical  reformers  should  neTei  slumber  nor 
sleep.  Che;  shoold  keep  thoir  gtievancea  before  the  public  in 
MftsoD  and  out  of  seaaon  They  shoold  repeat  the  sams  thing 
ovar  andoTer,  nadismayed  by  indiffeieBce, ridicule,  contempt," 
aod  so  OIL  Let  ibe  spelling  reformer  take  conrage  then.  All 
of  the  essays  denounce  onr  present  spelling  and  oar  race  for 
allowing  sach  spelling  to  remain  among  ns.  Saveral  amnaing 
storiea  and  poems  whose  purpose  is  to  show  inconsistencies  in 
English  orthography  have  been  introduced  into  the  work. 
IB.  0.  Vaile,  editor  and  publisher,  Uak  Park,  III.  Paper,  26 
oents ;  dotb,  S5  cents ) 

That  he  was  good  as  ha  wssfair  cannot  be  said  of  every  little 
boy  with  golden  looks  and  clear  while  skin,  but  little  Paul 
Arlington  the  hero  of  Sophie  C.Taylot's  The  Story  of  a  LiOU  Poet, 
is  a  character  absolutely  flawless.  To  be  sure,  the  boy  poet 
has  only  numbered  nine  years,  consequently  hja  imperfections 
are  njt  ezp«ct«d  to  be  very  great.  Still  Paul  seema  to  have 
passed  by  every  naughty  trick  of  the  average  boy  and  to  have 
gathered  nothing  hot  ganefaine  into  his  small  soul.  Thonghtfiit 
beyond  hia  years  we  find  him  interesting  himself  in  a  poor 
blind  organ-grinder  with  all  tbe  dignity  and  coneideration  of 
a  iDBttired  mind.  This  is  only  the  beginning  of  his  kindly 
acM  toward  tnepoor  whose  destitution  appeals  to  him  from 
time  to  time. 

Paul  has  a  brave  heart  in  his  breast,  and  he  heroically  bears 
the  AoaDcial  misfortune  that  separatee  his  family  from  their 
beautiful  ancestral  home.  His  courage  strengthens  all  of  the 
others,  and  is  only  another  il  bet  ration  of  'a  little  child  shall 
lead  them."  OF  course  Paul  has  devoted  admirtri  among  the 
grown-ups,  and  their  love  is  iacreaaed  a  hundred-fold  when 
they  lesrn  how  the  dear  little  man  has  toiled  secretly  to  make 
booklets  of  his  own  poems  from  the  sale  of  whieh  hie  poor 
people  were  helped.  A  collectioa  of  poems,  which  the  author 
iasprefatory  note  says  were  written  by  real  children,  convince 
tbe  reader  that  Paul  is  indeed  what  the  title  tells  us,  a  little 
poet.     iLittle,  Brown  &  Company.) 

The  Natumal  Convenliont  and  Platforms  <^  ali  Politieal 
Partim,  1789  to  1901,  h;  Thomas  Hndson  McKee.  Thta  is  an 
iBdlspenaable  book  for  those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with 
onr  political  history.  In  order  to  know  what  the  parties  have 
stood  for  at  different  periods  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar 
with  their  platforms  as  given  here.  Tbe  book  also  shows  the 
gradual  evolution  in  the  method  of  electing  the  president  and 
vice-president  In  addition  there  are  given  brief  acconnte  of 
th«  party  conventions,  tables  of  popolar  and  electoral  votes 
and  an  appendix  showing  tbe  oritaniiation  of  party  conven- 
tions. Unlike  many  books  of  this  character  this  one  is  thoroly 
indexed.  Besides  the  general  index  there  are  indexes  of 
names  and  subjects.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  valne  of  the 
volume,  especislly  for  bnsy  workers  on  the  periodical  press. 
(Thfl  Friedenwald  Company,  Baltimore,  Ud.) 


A  SpanitK  Anthology,  a  collection  of  lyrice  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  the  [present  time,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  D.  M.  Ford, 
of  Harvard  university,  is  one  of  Silver,  burdett  £  Company's 
"  Silver  Series  of  Modern  Language  Text-boohs."  Tbe  posnu 
are  oarefnlly  selected  so  as  to  bd  repredenCative,  and  therefore 
of  valne  to  the  student.  The  noies  incinae  a  history  of  Spao> 
ish  lyrics.a  study  of  Spanish  prosody,  and  brief  bnt  comprehen- 
sive aceouuts  of  the  poets  and  persons  mentioned  in  the  text. 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  New  York.) 

A  Randy  Dictionary  of  PoelieU  Quot«tiont,  by  George  W. 
Powers,  is  intended  as  a  companion  volume  for  the  "Handy. 
Volume  of  Prose  Qaotationi."  The  entire  work  is  arranged 
alphabetically  in  accotdasce  with  the  leading  word  of  the  quo- 
tation. An  examination  shows  thst  toe  selections  are  made 
with  great  judgment.  Very  few  of  the  extracts  we  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  in  sach  a  book  are  missing.  The  ex- 
Cractii  are  from  a  great  number  of  poets,  chiefly  British  and 
American. 

Among  Iht  Great  Matttrt  oj  Oratory,  by  Walter  Rowlands,  is 
one  of  tne  gems  of  this  year's  holiday  books.  The  anthor  has 
chosen  scenes  from  the  lives  of  these  noted  men,  and  described 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  tbem  real.  Orators  ate  less 
f  ortnnate  than  poets  and  artists;  the  poem  lives  as  long  as  the 
language;  even  the  cameras  and  marble  defy  the  ravages  of 
time,  but  the  voice  is  forgotten  wiin  the  speaker,  and  too  often 
tbe  very  subject  of  the  oration  becomes  unintelligible  to  tbe 
generation  that  follows.  The  one  who  would  give  an  idea  of 
tbe  orator's  influence  must  buildup  the  past  again;  he  mast 
make  us  contemporary,  in  imagination,  with  the  audience. 
This  the  antbor  has  done  with  admirable  skill.  Among  the 
Great  Uatteri  of  Oratory  will  interest  the  student  of  history; 
will  stir  the  poises  of  the  patriotic,  and  will  vitalize  and  focni 
a  thoudsnd  and  one  detached  and  oonfoeing  facts.  The  great 
orators  described  include  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Mark  Antony, 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Francis, 
Buss,  Savonarola,  Luther,  John  Knox.  Boaanet,  Chatham,  Hira- 
bean.  John  Wesley,  Borke,  Patrick  Henry,  Pitt.  Clay,  Webster, 
Lincoln,  Gladttone,  and  others.  The  illnstrations  are  the  re- 
sult of  painstaking  research;  they  show  the  hand  of  the  prac- 
ticed collector.  (Dana  Estes  &  Company.  Cloth,  gilt  top, 
boxed,  11.60.) 
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(EiUbUrtiad  ISTO),  iinbiuhed  wMklr  >t  9<t.w  p«r  rsar,  t>  ■  ]oniii»l  al 
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iTrtot*  Tai  Pr " " "'- 
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3  •cBHit.  II  BDl«r«d  4t  the  Nav  York  Poai  USoe  t  aeoon'l-clBir  nutter 
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u-e   ae  cured  in  the 

Typeburiter, 


AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE    CO  , 

302  Broadway,  New  York. 


Henry  J^oomi*  Nelson,  in  the  leading 
article  in  tbe  current  Atlantic  under  the 
caption,  "Tbiee  Months  of  President 
Roosevelt,"  prophesies  a  tirilliant  future 
and  a  wise  uae  of  opponunity  lor  eood  on 
the  part  of  tbe  admioistratioD.  In  the 
"  Second  Municipal  Election  in  Greater 
New  York,"  Edward  M.  Shepard  gives  a 
remark.ib1e  summary  of  the  recent  history 
of  metropolitan  politics;  justifies  his  own 
Stand  and  closes  with  a  graceful  compli- 
ment to  his  successful  competitor,  Mayor 
Low.  "  Lincoln's  Rival,"  by  William  C. 
BrowD,  treats  of  Slepbeo  A,  Douglas  in  a 
comparison  full  of  interesting  criticism  and 
detail.  George  McLean  Harper  discussts 
the  "  Fame  of  Victor  Hugo," — a  man  of 
character  and  intelligence  of  secondary 
order,  but  with  a  wonderful  mastery  of  the 
French  language,  energetic  and  versatile, 
and  possessed  of  an  exuberant  imagina- 
tion. Scudder's  "  Lileof  Lowell,"  "  Dic- 
tionary of  National  lliography  "  and  "Col- 
lege Professors  and  tbe  Public  "  are  sub- 
iects  well  treated. 

Happiness  is  the  proper  goal  of  human 
effort,  and  health  is  indispensable  to  it — 
take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 
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Oared  of  Piles 
After  JHany  Yeai-s. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Reed,  of  Albany,  tays  :  "I 
woulil  Dot  lake  (500  and  be  placed  back 
mi!^  I  *!»  before  I  UBed  the  Pyramid 
Pile  cnrei  I  suffered  for  years  and  it  is 
ni*  eighteen  monlbsslnce  I  nied  it  and 
nit  the  iligbteat  trace  of  the  trouble  has 
Tttarned."  For  sale  bjr  all  drugpitts.  Lit- 
tlR  book  "  Piles,  Caiuea.  and  Care"  mailed 
»«■■    Pyramid  Druf  Co.,  Mamball,  Mich, 


Miscellaneous. 

'  Dr.  T.  Felix  Gouraud'i  Orienial  Cream 
or  Mjfgical  Beautlfier,  advertiud  in  ao- 
odier  colttmn,  is  a  matter  of  deep  inier^si 
ta'iir%bb  would  bare  their  (kin  free  from 
the  banbf dl  influeBce  of  the  elements,  or 
frM  frank    tan,  freckles,   or  aallowneBs, 

»oth<r,Bkln  blemiBhei,  giviog;  it  a 
ft,  peafly  whiteneit,  and  leaving  the 
compieziOQ  clear  and  bright  aa  crysial.  It 
ia  highly  desirable  for  those  atiend'ng 
evening  entertainments,  when  dancing 
heats  the  face  and  canses  it  to  look 
g^aay..  Tfae'Oriental  Cream  removes  this 
annoyance;  it  bein^  a  liquid  preparation, 
itremaina  on  the  skm,  giving  it  a  charm- 

lV!ltncottmend  it  cheerfully,  because  its 
properties  have  been  tested  more  [ban  a 
am  fit  a  centnry  bj  the  very  elite  of 
American  and  ContiDeetii)' society.  While 


J  VST.  AS-  GOOD— 
IS  NOT  THE  BEST 

Do  net  parob ate  inferior  eleetrlr'ai  warrs. 
A  railabie  Paradtc  loitramtDt  to  pciform 
tkv^peattc  work  shon  d  coDtain  s  goodly 
qusDUty  of  wire. 

nt  atmfer  the  eaireat  troa  ■  ctil  tbe  Ich 
ItJaMti  S««ttiatll]ecotlwillglowa6-lncb 
Oeiaslat  vacaam  tnbe.  1(  noi,  it  ha^  but 
llRle  tIierBp«tii(cprO])enleE.  A  Urtllc-on 
wirta  properly  eonitracted  kai  asOnltB  poUr 
Unctl^  conicqnmtly  polar  effects. 


JERone  KIDDBR  MT'O  CO.. 
H'Pn  ef  Bl«k  OM4«~Ble«ti1cal  AiiPKiniiif 

83QiM«ABIW:M*«r  Vwfe;  N.r. 


its  naturalneas  of  operation  is  such  that 
the  uie  of  tbe  cosmetic  is  not  suspected,  it 
is  entirely  certain  to  beautify  the  lace  and 
impart  the  evidence  ot  rebnement  and  cul- 
ture. We  know  it  meets  the  wants  of  re- 
fined ladies  who  require  a  hatmleis,  effi- 
t  beautlfier  and  purifier  01  the  skin, 
IS  sold  by  all  iirst-class  Druggists 
and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers. 

There  are  any  quantity  of  cheap  electri- 
cal goods  on  the  market,  but  tew  of  them 
are  realty  ol  any  practical  value,  as  cheap 
material  is  cheap  at  any  price.  What  is 
reduced  in  value  oeyond  a  certain  limit,  is 
done  by  robbing  the  material  of  quality; 
as  the  labor  has  a  time  value  to  construct, 
whether  the  material  is  cheap  or  expensive. 
The  belter  plan  would  be  not  to  consider 
the  first  cost,  but  the  amount  to  keep  in 
operation  for  twelve  moniba.  Jerome 
Kidder  Manufacturing  Company,  ol  Sio 
Broadway,  New  York,  are  manutacturera 
and  purveyors  to  tbe  medi,cal  profession 
of  high  grade  electrical  apparatus  and  in- 
struments, and  have  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  in  thia  line  of  work.  Their 
goods  are  always  reliable,  and  will  not  fail 
in  ttie  critical  moments  when  (hey  are  most 
needed.  A  disheartened  man  wiih  a  nouse 
mil  ol  cheap  electrical  goods,  loiceb  a 
reputable  manufacturer  to  exercise  double 
tbe  care  to  demonstrate  tbe  value  ol  his 
electrical  wares.  No  detail  is  too  small 
to  receive  attention  by  thia  company. 
Their  office  is  a  bureau  ol  electrical  im- 
lormalion.  They  wUl  cbeerluUy  answer 
any  lnquiries.and  outline  goods  bestauited 
lor  individual  necda. 

A  writer  in  the  Mtdieal  K'ur/i/saya  thai 
as  a  pain  reliever  nottiiDg  equals  anti- 
kamnla  tablets.  He  says  they  do  not  de- 
press the  heart,  but  rather  strengthen  il, 
The  adult  dose  is  two  five-grain  tablets, 
Ttiey  ate  obtainable  from  all  druggists, 
and  precaution  would  ad  viae  keeping  Home 
about  the  home. 

Wortb  Knowing. 

For  a  remedy  for  all  forms  of  nervous 
derangement,  for  failure  of  brain  power, 
and  lor  prevention  ot  all  diseases  ot  de 
bility,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  adver- 
tiaemontof  the  F,  Crosby  CompaDy.wbich 
tiill  be  found  on  page  1  ji  in  \3a\  week's 
issue.  Crosby's  Vitalized  Phosphites 
has  received  tne  endorsement  from  the 
highest  authoritiea  in  the  Church,  the 
Medical  profession,  the  Bar,  College,  aod 
School.  If  you  are  nervous  and  forgetful, 
try  il.  It  strengthens  both  brain  and 
body. 

W.  R.  Whitehead,  M.  D.,  of  Denver, 
Col.,  tetlaua  that  be  used  antikamnia  tab- 
lets for  years,  and  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tery  results,  in  cases  of  neuralgic  head 
ache,  associated  or  not  with  disordered 
roenslruation.  He  prescribes  two  fite- 
grain  tablets  every  two  or  three  houTS  lot 
adults. — The  Chicago  Mtdicat  Clinic. 
F.  E   B. 

We  heard  a  man  sav  the  other  morning 
that  the  abbreviation  lor  Fetjruary — Feb. 
— means  FruMt  every  body,  and  thai  man 
looked  frozen  in  his  ulster.  It  was  appar- 
ent that  he  needed  the  kind  of  waimth 
that  stays,  (he  warmth  that  reaches  from 
bead  10  fool,  all  over  the  body.  We  could 
have  told  him  from  personal  knowledge 
that  Hood's  Sarsapanlla  gives  permanent 
warmth,  it  invigorates  the  blood  and 
speeds  it  along  through  artery  and  vein, 
and  really  fits  men  and  women,  boys  and 
and  Eirls,  to  enjoy  cold  weath^  and  re- 
sist the  attacks  of  disease.  It  gives  the 
right  kind  of  warmth,  stimulales  and 
sirengihens  at  the  same  time,  and  all  iis 
benefits  are  lasting  There  may  be  a  sug- 
gestion in  this  for  you. 

Tbe  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.  have  is 
sued  a  handi-ome  and  comprehensive 
brochure  describing  "  American  Wioler 
Resorts."  It  refers  briefly  to  the  various. 
American  winter  resorts  and  gives  ap^ 
proximate  rates  of  fare  and  a  large  amount 
of  just    the    information  the    intending 


Are  Quick  to  See. 

Qood  Doctor*    an   Quick   u    8oi  nat 
ApprecUto  Kaal  Matlt  In  Vmr 
Hedidaei. 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  a  dis- 
covery of  eieat  value  to  ihe  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  public.    They  are  an  nil- 


failing  specfic  in  all  cases  of  dyspepsia 
and  disordered  digestion. 

Almost  everybody's  digestion  is  disor- 
dered more  or  IcsSj  and  the  commonest 
thing  they  do  for  it  is  to  lake  son.e  one  of 
the  many  so-called  blood  purifiers,  which 
in  many  cases  are  merely  stroeg  cathartics. 
Such  things  are C01  needed.  Il  the  organs 
are  in  a  clogged  condition,  they  need  only 
a  litlle  help  and  thty  will  right  them- 
selves. Cainartics  irritate  tbe  sensitive 
linings  of  the  stomach  ^nd  bowels  and 
often  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Purging  is  not  what  is  needed.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  put  Ihe  food  in  condition 
to  be  readily  digested  and  assimilated. 
Stuarts  Dyspepsia  Tablets  do  this  per- 
fectly. They  partly  digest  what  is  eaten 
and  give  the  stomach  just  the  help  it 
needs.  They  stimulate  the  secretion  and 
excretion  of  tbe  digestive  fluids  and  relieve 
the  congested  condition  ol  the  glands 
and  membranes.  TRey  put  the  whole  di- 
eeiitive  system  in  condition  to  do  its  work. 
When  that  is  done  you  need  take  no  more 
tablets,  unkssyou  eat  what  does  not  agree 
with  you.  Tben  take  one  or  two  tablets^ 
give  them  needed  help  and  you  will  have 
no  trouble. 

It's  a  common  sense  medicine  and  a 
common  sense  treatment  and  it  will  cure 
every  time.  Not  only  cure  the  disease  but 
cure  the  cause.  Goes  about  it  in  a  per- 
fectly sensible  and  scientific  way. 

We  have  testimonials  enough  to  fill  a 
book,  but  we  don't  publish  many  of  Ihem.- 
Howevei— 

Mrs.  1::.  M.  Faith,  of  Byrd's  Creek,  Wis.,. 
says :  ■  I  have  taken  all  the  Tablets  I  got. 
of  you  and  tDey  have  donetheir  work  well  I 
in  my  ciise.  for  1  ieel  like  a  different  per-i 
son  altogether.  1  don't  doubt  il  1  had  oot^ 
got  them  I  should  have  been  at  rest  by  this 

H.  E.  WUlard,  Onslow,  la.,  says;  "Mr. 
Whiteof  Canton,  was  Telling  me  of  your 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  curing  him  ol  Dya-  < 
pepsia  from  which  be  had  suflered  lor 
ei^ht  years.  As  I  am  a  sufferer  myself  I 
wish  you  to  send  me  a  package  by  relum. 
mail." 

Phil.  Brooks,  Detroit,  Mich.,,  says: 
''  Your  dyspepsia  cure  nis  worked  wonders 
in  my  case.  I  suSered  for  years  trom 
dysoepsia  bul  am  bow  CLtirely  cured  and 
enjoy  life  as  1  never  have  befoie.  I 
gladly  recr  mmcnd  Ihem.  It  will  cost  50c. 
to  find  out  jusi  how  much  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  will  hclpyou.  Try  them— 
that's  the  best  way  lo  decide. 

All  druggiFts  sell  them.  A  li (tie  book 
on  stomach  disedses  will  be  mailed  freelv 
addressing  F.  A.  Stuait  Co.,  Marshall. 
Mich. 
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Laces. 
Embroideries. 

Swiis  FlouncingB,  Edgiogs  and  Insertions. 

Embroidered  Robes. 

Hand  Embroidered 
French  Baiiste  Waist  Patterns. 

Women's  Neckwear. 

Stocks,  Collars,  Collarettes,  and  Fichus. 

Irish    Crochet    Collars,    Imported    Neck 

Ruffs. 

Feather  Boas. 

Handkerchiefs, 

Gtuves. 


NEW  YOBK 


Pears' 

Economical  soap  is  one 
that  a  touch  of  cleanses. 

Get  Pears'  for  economy 
and  cleanliness. 

Gold  all  over  tlic  world. 


The  Grand  Union  Hotel 

Fvarth  ATCDae.  4iat  uid  43a  Streeta 

Oppodtc  Qrand  Central  Depot.         KEW  TORE 

Central  for  ShoppiTig  and  Theatres, 

BaeSBSe  to  and  from  4Sd  street  Depot  free. 

Ikooma,    $1.00   per  Day  and  Upwarda. 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Braadwi^and  Eleventli  St.,  Kew  Terk 

OondnctedonEnrapeBiiPLuiat  Uodfrate  Rates. 
Cmnally    located    and    mont    conTenient    to 

Ajmuement  nnd  BiuineBs  Districts. 
Of  ea*y  aoce«  from  DepolB  and  Ferriea  by  Brcnid- 

wa  J  Cars  direct,  or  by  transfer. 
WB.  TATLOI  fe  SOH,  Proprietor 


KIDDER'S  PASTILLES.^ 


iCCoi 


Asfbina. 


trareler  wants.  It  includes  excelleQl 
Tuaps,  brought  up-to-date,  of  the  United 
Slates  i  Mexico,  Ceoiral  America,  North 
and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
There  is  also  a  map  of  that  part  ol  the 
Pacific  ocean  which  contains  our  new  pos- 
sessions. Ceorge  H.  Daniels,  G.  P.  A  ot 
the  road,  New  Vork,  will  send  a  copy  of 
this  booklet,  which  is  No.  5  oi  the"  F'our 
Track  Series,"  on  receipt  of  a  two  cent 

Callfornl*  lUuitrated 
Copy  of  the  illustrated  monthly.  The 
Chicago  4O0.a  journal  of  travel  and  topics, 
reaches  us  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  R'y.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  illustrated  publications  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  tinted  half-tones  rival 
thote  ot  the  finest  magacines,  and  the 
letter-press  of  the  whole  edition  is  as  per- 
fect as  that  of  any  publication  ever  issued, 
piciorially  and  descriptively  mirroring 
California's  wonderful  scenery.  Copy  de- 
livered free  on  application,  or  mailed  to 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  two  cents 
postage,  hy  H.  A.  Gross,  461  Broadway, 
New  York  city. 

Heztco  and  Calif orn la. 


nad. 


Diylvai, 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Personally 
Conducted  Tour  to  Mexico  and  California 
which  leaves  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
on  February  11  by  special  Pullman  train, 
covers  a  lan^e  and  intensely  interesting 
portion  oi  Norih  America,  embracing  a 
great  pin  of  Mexico,  the  beautiful  coast 
resorts  of  California,  and  on  the  return 
journey  from  California,  (he  Grand  Canon 
of  Ariiona,  one  of  the  great  wonders  of 
the  country.  Fourteen  days  will  be  spent 
in  Mexico  and  nineteen  in  California. 
The  Mexico  and  California  Special,  to  be 
used  over  the  entire  trip,  will  be  composed 
of  the  highest  grade  Pullman  Parlor, 
Smoking.  Dinirg,  Drawing- Room,  Sleep- 
ing. Compartment  and  Observation  cars, 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity, 
loundtrip  rate,  coveiing  all  necessary  ex- 
penses during  the  entire  trip.  ls7S  frnm  all 
points  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  sys- 
tem east  of  Pittsburg,  and  (57^  from  Pitts- 
burg For  the  tour  of  Mexico  only  the 
rate  will  be  t)50,  and  for  California  only, 
which  will  leave  February  15,  (375,  For 
itinerary  and  full  information,  apply  to 
ticket  agents,  or  address  George  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad 
Street  Station.  Philadelphia. 

CillforDla-OreEOii  Ezcnrilons 
Kvery  day  in  the  year,  The  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific,  and  North-Western  Ime 
runs  thru  firsi-class  Pullman  and  Tourist 
Sleeping  cars  to  points  in  California  and 
Oregon  daily.  Personally  conducted  ex 
cursions  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  Portland,  leaving 
Chicago  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
Lowest  rates.  Shortest  time  on  the  rodd. 
Finest  scenery.  Inquire  of  your  nearest 
ticket  agent,  or  write  H.  A.  Gross.  461 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 

HfMiiih  and  Rxn  r<ir  Mntber  and  Olilld. 

OVER  KirTYVKA^  hi  MILLIONS  oV  MOTHKM 
furTHKIR    OUILDRKIC  WBTLarBBTUlNu,  WITH 

PEKFKtTSUtJCKaa.  lldOOTHESlbvgHlIib.SOI'T- 
ESB  111*  HUMS,  ALLAIB  ill  PAIW,  O'JRKSW""" 
l.'DLIU  andulhBEnlnitiadltoi'DIARnaiEA. 

iloii"'    Twm "b't.  »Sll»^.o"l'e'    "     ■**"'"' 


fhose  who  have 
irihouse-clee.nin§ 
is  li]te  ma.gic.Try  Ol 


SAPOLie 
Know  \V&  service 
CBiKe  ofiha.l'once 


An  Ancient  Foe 

To  health  and  bapplneea  ie  Scrofula— 
as  ugly  as  ever  since  time  immemorial. 

It  causes  bunches  in  the  neck,  dia- 
figures  the  skin,  inflamea  tbe  mucotu 
membrane,  wastes  tbe  muscles,  weak- 
ens the  bones,  reduces  the  power  of 
reaiatance  to  disease  and  tbe  capacity 
for  recovery,  and  develops  into  con- 
anrnption. 

"A  bnncti  appeared  on  the  left  sld«  ot 
my  neek.  It  caused  great  pain,  was  lanced, 
and  became  a  lumilng  sore.  I  went  Into  a 
general  decline.  I  was  persuaded  to  try 
liood's  SareapBrllla,  and  wben  I  had  taken 
bU  bottles  my  neck  was  bealed,  and  I  bave 
never  bad  any  tronble  ot  tbe  kind  slnoi." 
Mbb,  E.  T.  Shtdeb.  Troy,  Oblo. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

and  Pills 

will  rid  yoi-  of  it,  radically  and  per- 
manently, as  they  have  rid  thousanda. 


Best  1  Most  Economical 

Use  only  fi 
usual  quantity 


Dtlifir  6ooi  Coffees  -  l3to  IScalh. 
EieoltBDt  Teis  '-(^,  30, 35, 50c  i  % 


, Butter  at  Cost 


Ths   Oreat  Amarl<i«n  Tok  Oo. 
•I4  33VESCYBT.,  NEW  VORK 


TEL.  S4SI  CairrutiaeT 


rnb   nuiUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMP'Y 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDT   -    -    Pr*«i4eDt 

"Tht  Gieattit  of  all  tht  Companies" 

AsMb >  325.753.152 

Income,  1900 60,582.802 

Paid  Policy  Hoidcn 540.479.809 

InHiranuantlAnnuiUu....    U4l.497.888 

Ttaa  HBtDtl  Life  Insoranoe  Oonpany  iiMM ' 
4TM1'  form  ol  polioy  at  tbe  loweit  rates  ooiO' 
nenforate  with  laJeiy 

CoNSEKKUOKV      F«.»l«i  'ii»     U-u- 

•F  MliMC  p«ned  idraai^H  ta  cnm. 

pcHltln.  vociU  aod  Inimimenml  munc,  »nd  elotuuoo. 


SCHOOL  BELLS  SK'i^ 

Puna  (D[.»r  >bd  Ma  ealj.    Ttrad.  Mo.  be*.. 
MoSHANIBCUL»OUM0*V.*altlmora.Md. 


Readers    will    confer   a    favor    by 
'        mentioning  The  School  JounNAt 

•hen  i-ommunicatins  with  advertisers. 
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STEINWAY  &   SONS  beg   to  announce  that 
they   have    been    officially   appointed    by  patents 
and   diplomas,  which   are  displayed  for  public  in- 
spection at  their  wardrooms,  manufacturers  to: 
His  Majesty,  Nicholas  II.,  Czar  off  Russia. 

His  Majesty,  William  II.,  Emperor  of  Qermanj  and  King 
off  Prussia. 

His  Majesty,  Pitini  Joseph  I.»  Emperor  off  Austria  and 
King  off  Hungary. 

Her  Majesty,  Victoria,  Queen  off  Great  Britain. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses,  The  Prince  and  Princess  off  Wales, 
and  The  Duke  off  Edinburgh, 

His  Majesty,  Oscar  IL,  King  off  Sweden  and  Norway. 

His  Majesty,  Umberto  I.,  King  of  Italy. 

His  Majesty,  Mousafffer-ed-dln,  Shah  off  Persia. 

Her  Majesty,  Maria  Christina,  Queen  Regent  off  Spain. 

His  Ma^jesty,  Abdul  Hamid  IL,  SnlUn  off  Turkey. 

Ilhntratid  CataloiU4s  maiUd  free  uppn  applicoHon, 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

TTareroom*; 

STinWAT  HAIL,  ARCADE  BUIIBnre, 

1ST  saA  109  East  I4a  Street,  Fifta  ATesae,  cor.  46th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


BOOKS  THAT  WILL  HLEP 

IN  HAKINQ  PROdRAMS  FOR  SP»:iAL 
DAYS — Memorial.  PatriotiCt  Coromenct-' 
.    ment  and  Closing   Exercises* 

Spring  and  Summer  School  Celebrations $0.25 

Fancy  Drills  and  Marches.^. .' 26 

Tip-Top  Dialogs 1 ^ 

How  to  Celebrate  Arbor  Day  .26 

Arbor  Day  in  the  Primary  Room 16 

New  Arbor  Day  Exercise ;..  ^16 

Twenty-four  Page  Program  for  Arbor  Day 10 

Authors'  Birthdays,  No.  1 26 

Authors'  Birthdays,  No.  2 26 

Primary  Recitations .26 

Primary  Fancy  Drills 16 

Banner  Days  of  the  Republic 26 

Patriotic  Quotations 16 

Work  Conquers 16 

A  Fancy  Scarf  Drill 16 

A  Noble  Spy 15 

Mother  Goose  Festival 15 

Uttle  Red  Riding  Hood , 25 

Reception-Day  Books,  6  numbers each    .10 

Mother  Nature's  Festival 15 

An  Object  Lesson  in  History .25 

Nymphs  of  the  Elements 15 

Practical  Programs  for  School  and  Home 26 

pyp^p.  Our  New  Entertainment  Catalog,  the  most  com- 
^  ■  CC  plete  list  of  entertainment  books  ever  published. 

E.   L.   KRLLOGQ  &  CO., 

Piibrah«ra  and  Boo&aoll«ra, 

61  Bast  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Any  book  supplied. 


EDUCATIONAL  CREEDS 

OF  THE  XlXth  CENTURY 

Edited  by   OSSIAN  H.  LANG 

This  is  the  latest  volume  of  Kellogg's  Teachers'  Library 
Conrains  ihe  foundation  principles  of  education  as  expressed  by 
the  following  great  educators,  past  and  present : 

John  Dewey  Pestalozzi  Harris 


Parker 

Beneke 

Hinsdale 

Hughes     ' 

Eari  Barnes 

Seeley 

Boone 

Hailman 

Jones 

Holbrook 

Scripture 

Froebel 

Rooper 

Diesterweg 

Herbart 

BTtAJSfV    JSfEW 

Entertainment  BooKs 


roK  SCHOOL  \/sm 


The  statements  of  these  leaders  of  educational  thought,  thus 
brought  together  under  one  cover,  make  a  book  of  the  greatest 
value  tor  every  thoughtful  educator  and  student  of  pedagogy.  In 
a  nutshell,  it  gives  the  sum  total  of  the  world's  educational  thought. 
Chapters  are  devoted  to  analyses  ot  Herbart  and  Beneke  and  a 
comparison  of  their  creeds.  A  good  portrait  accompanies  each 
creed.  Cloth  bound,  uniform  with  The  Teachers'  Library.  167 
pages,  12mo.      Regular  Price,  75  cents 

SPECIAL     f^or  $1.35  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  book,  and  also  credit  you 
OFFER       $1-00  on  a  new  subscription  to  any  of  out  periodicals,  or  credit  you 
.  7Sc.  in  renewal  of  your  own;  or  send  you  $1.00  in  value  of  Popular 

Classics  and  Classic  Fiction,  not  marked  * ;  all  postpaid. 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  St.  New  York 


UNCLE  SAM'S  EJCAMINATION 

An  operetta  for  twenty  or  moce  b«yt  and 
^irls.  An  historical  exercise  suitable  for  a 
Friday  afternoon  or  for  any  patriotic  day. 
Uncle  Sam  is  the  leading  cnaracter.  Mncb' 
of  the  little  play  is  set  to  the  miitic  of 
Yankee  Doodle,  which  accompanies  the  ex- 
ercise.      Prite,  16  cents. 

CROWNING  OF  FLORA 

A  cantata  that  may  be  very  simple  or 
quite  elaborate  and  spectacular,  accoidlng 
to  taste  B,n^^  resources.      Price,  16  cents. 

8PANGL£R*S  A  BIRD  PLAY 

This  is  a  remarkably  bricht  exercise,  all 
In  Ytrse,  prepared  by  Nellie  York  Spangler. 
A  large  or  small  cumber  of  children  may 
give  the  play.  Illustrated.    Price,  16  cents. 

ke:llogg*8  farmelrs* 

dCHOOL  AND  THE  VlAlT 

These  are  two  little  motion  plays  under 
one  cover.  The  former  describes  some 
of  the  farm  work,  such  as  sowing,  reaping, 
threshing,  and  marketing.  The  Visit  des- 
cribes such  home  lift  as  washing,  ironing, 
•weeping,  calling,  and  taking  tea.  etc. 
Mvsie  is  fifiven  for  both  exercises.  16  cents. 

OUR  LYdANDELR 

By  Amos  M .  Kellogg.  A  bright  and  hum- 
orous dialog  for  school  use.  Paper,  90  pages. 
Price,  16  cents. 

pfv^^  The  largest  and  best  Entertaia- 
*■*'*'*  ment  Catalog  ever  compiled* 
Any  book  supplied. 

B.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  6\  B.  9tll  St^  N.  T. 
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81  Bmrt  Mlmtk  anwo^  Naw  Tm« 
lae  Wkkuk  ATamaa,  OUean,  II 
lis  SNMMer  SI.,  Bhmh,  Mm. 


Suitable  and  Seasonable  Books  for  Schools 


Dana's  Planb  and  Their  Chil' 
dren ».6s 

Tlieie  ctaAnnlDg  rwtdlnci  ut  Inter- 
Mtliig  ma  (tarlea,  and  ara  not  011I7  In- 
■tnictive  in  Uiensvlvei,  but  teacfa  tlie 
moit  Important  Icisooi  •  child  cui 
iMm— to  B«*>,  to  think,  and  to  obxerrc 
for  Unielf ,  and  thni  to  become  an  In- 
t«Uic*nt  ■  indent  mt  natnr*. 

Kelly's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy 
Neighbors  -     -     -     -  -so 

Satectaliiing:  and  Inttrtictl**  reading 
telllBg  about  the  birds,  Insccti,  and 
other  living  cre«tnr*»  arattnd  ns,  in 
Meh  an  intereatlng;  manner  «i  toaiotiie 
Is  the  child  a  desire  to  become  better 
acqoalnted  with  the  wonders  of  the 
ulmate  world. 


Stokes's  Ten  Common  Trees  ^o 

A  •erlci  of  simple  natnre  Iciioni  tor 
70WIS  children,  famillarljr  treatfd  and 
(iTlng  a  few  definite  impreiiloni  of 
what  trees  are  and  how  they  live. 


Cray  Sci»ntifieaUy  Modernixtd 


LeavJtt's  Outlines  of  Botany  *ioo 

Wtth  Gny't  Fkid,  Forest  and  Girdcn  f\an  1.80 


By  Robert  Greenleaf  Leavitt,  A.M.,  of 
the  Ames  Botanical  Laboratoir.  Prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  Botanical  Department 
of  Harvard  University, 

The  practical  eiercisea  and  experiments  have 
been  so  chosen  that  they  may  be  performed  by 
schools  with  even  simple  appatatus.  The  io- 
strnctiODS  for  laborstory  study  are  placed  in  di- 
visions by  tnemselves.  preceding  the  related 
chaoters  of  descriptive  text.  This  latter  follows 
in  the  main  the  sequence  of  topics  in  Giay's  Les- 
sons In  Botany,  but  the  greater  part  of  It  is  entire- 
ly new. 

The  h 


luocesB,  It  tbereiore  pays  spe- 
J  ecology.  Morphology  and  physi- 
ology are  fnlly  treated.  The  illustrations  number 
3S4  and  have  been  drawn  with  great  care  and 
accuracy.  The  appendix  contaici  valuable  sug- 
gestions for  the  teacher,  and  the  index  Is  very 
complete,  rendering  poMible  reference  to  any 


Bradish's  Stories  of  Country 


Life 


■#■40 


NEW  YORK 

CINCINNATI 

CBICAOO 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY-Publishers 


These  recollectlonB  of  a  cbildbood 
■pent  on  a  northwestern  farm  aim  to 
emphasise  the  attractiveness  of  Ilia  In 
the  country,  and  to  add  to  its  charm 
by  awakening  an  Intelligent  interest 
in  its  many  activities. 

Holder's  Stories  of  Animal 
Life A. 

An  endeavor  to  create  In  yoneg  stu- 
dents an  enthusiastic  interest  In  Nat- 
ure Study  by  presenting  some  of  the 
remarkable  phases  a(  animal  life  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bnog  out  many 
facts  not  generally  available  and  cover- 
ing a  wide  field. 

Needham's  Outdoor  Studies  -40 

A  series  of  lessons  in  Nature  Study 
given  for  the  sake  of  the  interest  and 
educative  value  of  the  facts  and  phe- 
nomena tbey  set  forth,  and  Introdnc- 
Ing  a  few  of  the  simpler  of  our  modern 
conceptions  of  oatnre  at  large. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 
•AN  FRANCISCO 


It  is  uiA  that  the  Father  of  his  Couotry  never  tcJd  a  lie. 
This  is  true  also  of — 

DIXON'Sw^TPENCILS 


They  are  always  found  to  be  just  as  they  arc  represented. 
The  leads  have  all  been  carefully  selected  for  all  hind*  of 
educational  work.  If  you  try  them  once  in  your  schools 
you  will  never  afterwards  be  withotit  them,  for  they  are 
First  in  School,  First  in  Business,  and  First  in  the  Hearts  of 
All  who  Love  a  Smooth  Easy-Writing  Pencil  jt  >  >  Ji 
Send  J6  cents,  in  stamps,  for  samples — worth  double  j*   j* 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,    -    -    JERSEY  QTY,  N.  J. 
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Fabni>i7lB,lM9 


A  PInt-Claa 


AndOutmiorWoikfllc 

$16.22 


Inttfl  Sia.  «c..  book  tma»lmt*^tan- 


STEINWAY  &  SONS  beg  to  announce  that 
they  bave  been  officially  appointed  by  patents 
and  diplomas,  which  are  displayed  for  public  in- 
spection  at  their  warerooma,  manufacturers  to; 
His  Majesty,  Nkbalw  II..  Czar  of  RmuUu 
Hla  Majeitj,  WniUun  II.,  Emperor  of  Oennuj  and  lOat 
of  Pruula. 


Bmporor  of  Austria  and 


His  Majeatr,  Pnuu  Joaopli  I 

Klnt  of  ikaagary. 
Her  Majesty,  Victoria,  Qaosn  of  Qreat  Brttabl. 
Their  Rojal  Highneases,  Tba  Priaeo  and  PrIacOM  of  Wales, 

and  The  Dnke  of  Edinbarcta, 
Hia  Majesty,  Oacar  II..  Klsf  irf  Sweden  and  Norway. 
His  Majesty,  Italierto  I.,  KIbk  of  Italy. 
His  Majesty,  Mooaaffer-ad-dln,  Sbah  of  Persia. 
Her  Majesty,  Maria  Christina,  Qnoen  Resent  of  Spall, 
His  Majesty,  Abdul  Hamid  II.,  Saltan  of  Twkey. 


lUnttraUd  CMialotftt  mtiUd  frt  i^mt  applicmtmn. 

STEINWAY  &  50NS, 


aimwAT  EUl,  Aicui  BDiisnre. 

maattoria«tI4thttrect,  Wtk Atum, cor.  Mth Street 

HEW  YORK. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

3«>ail  Tklrd  Ava..     NBW  T*IUt 
Uaautactnrers  and  Importers  of 

CHEHICALS 

CHEHICAL  APPAKATDS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATTIS 
SCIENTIFIC  raSTRDHERTS 


■■mwiM  Ki..lMtwtJW  Pwt.i.  tM  I 


rSCHOOL 
^rURNISHIHGCI 

AT6,,  NEW  YORK 


SCHOOL  BELLS  S"iiS 

fonat  BMnv  mal  >&  iin&.    ttiaa,  Mk,  tab 

HoMtAMi  HLL  rniinmir  ■■iiimeiaMi 


A.G.SPALDING&BROS 


Bdwin  Jm«,MPntiiuii  At*.,  BrooMnTIlTT. 
VtH  taako  Rdkiim  ud  PilHUnaTTOdiin,  en. 

g'.'iB.tf.wtaai  -  oBiTiMti 


WATER  OAP  SANITARIUM 

A,  place  tor  tfae  tloli  < 
principle!  witbont  diuiis  a. 
vani.  alw  for  (boee  wftkliiB 
don   from  tired  and    delnli 
vuted  enersiM.    Heslthlnl  i»uii>iv,  i 
sir  •oenlebe>ntrbe;oadeompsra.    A 
famfl;  home.    Two  ladT  idirildanB.    ' 


FRENCH  S-"  V"=" 


WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

I  a  883  SIXTH  AVENUE,     ■     NEW  VOW 
Complete  Catalosao  od  application. 


AN  AGENT  WANTEl 

IF  ETBBT  OOmm  ASD  BTZBT  OTTI 

IS  THX  DHITED  STATES  rOB 

Htllogg't  •  Ctacbm'  •  Dtrwli 

I B.  L.  Ehllooo  ft  Co.,  61 E.  9th  St.,  NewTai 


We  Use  Them  Because  They  Exactly  Suit  Our  Purpose 

ON  ACCOUNT  OP  THEIR  EAAT  WRITiNQ  QUALITIES. 


These  Pens 
are  stamped 


'  99        Established 


ESTERBROOK' 

'^tiffifr"  2*  John  Street,  New  York.  (Signed)    THE  BEST  WRITERS 


Pabnuij  IS,  1902 
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Teacher-s'  ,yi^encie-t. 


Boards   of   Education    and    Superintendents 

Wishiof  teacherf,  will  Snd  it  of  advant&ge  to  consoit  ths 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

SiUUii/ud  17  rtar*  119  Audltorlam  BaUdlai,  Chlcuo 

~~    '"    V  JtlUd,  4,000.  B««torB  Branch:  494  AskUnd  Avs.,  Bnflalo,  N.  V. 


THE    nSK    rtACHCRS-  AGE^CIES 

IS  PUci,  Bniton       156  Flitb  Ave.,  New  York.      1505  Fena  Are.,  Wa 


4ioPaiT0tt  Building,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ALBEKT 

TEACHERS' 

ACENCY. 


B«T«Dt«enth  year. . 

thoiuuidichooUaiKlooilasM.    LaiaMt and b«it 
known  Asanor  la  Ihs  WMt.    Baofilar  now  for  J     RllllniMri 
itapMmber  Tuanclra.    BO-paBS  Tear  book  fre«.  \     DUILUinu, 
C.  J.  AI.BEBT,  Maiucer.  (    CHICAGO, 


aoneipoDdenoe  with  (ti  ,    eiub   adtc 

lasM.    LaiiMtandbtit  I   r'NC  AKTS 

AsanoT  la  Ihs  WMt.    Baglil 


Schermerhom  teachehv  agency  i 

8SMtI4tbat.,KewTerk  | 


Kcllogg's  Tcachcrs'Bareau  r, 


MB.  Is  1901  mora  teaoherf 
It  lopp  Had  with  cood  plaoei  tbao  an;  Dreiioiu  reat 
IjdamandforKood  normal  iinmaTTieaahen 
VtNteleX.  T^M.X.and  Fa.  Nonul  Frlneipali.  TMOhut  Msdad  NOV.  FartlonUn  for 
•tap.  H.  S.  KBLLOaa,  rUoager,  No.  61  But  Niath  Street,  New  Vork  City. 


Central  Teachers'  Bureau, 

Ea— lTe«  apBlloatlODs  DIiiECT  from  eiBployer 

" ' •  UM  B«a«y  la  not  10  b*  manMODad. 

r4f.,         -      -   -  -         - 


U  If  jour  r«oanl  !■  foiHl.    Informatloii 


I420   Chestni't    Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
aod  dosi  natmatlfr  mambsn  of  poal- 
1  jeara  of  siperianoe  !■  ■tyiiai 


COLUMBIA  DMIVRBBTTT-Naw  Tou  Oin. 

The  profesajonal  Dcboolat  Colnnihia  UulTerilty 
tor  the  tiainiuB  of  neneral  [eaaliera.iapeiTisori. 
principalH,  ■uimriDteadentg.  and  inatmcion  in 
aonnal  scboolBuid  oulloges  Opanlotwth  seiea. 
fallowabipa  and   Hcholar- 

iZL'tdCnETIf    anna.ll,.    Uejrse  of  ^.B. 
**^*'**'V*'**'    aranlBdonoomplelionofa 

(!tOllC(r£      CooriJf'lIowe'd  brViwcJ 

^a.v»»V2)v        *B»rooDtBe  leading  to  the 

,  „      Baohe  lot 'a  Diploma  In  Beo- 

■ondsrr  Tsachmg,  Elomenlarj  Teaoliinii,  Kinder- 

■""—     Fine    ATta,   Domestic    Art,    Domaatio 

..  Mnaie.  or  Mannal  Traininf.  V      '      - 

kodiQg  to  the  MaBtT'a  and  Doo 


AH8BICAN  AND  FORBIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


I,  AMistants.Tntor*. 


lolrodnoas  lo  Oiilagai.  lohooK  and  FamillN.BDparior  Profewon,  Prlnoipals,  Amiewuh,  i.u>un, 
OaiiBBMMa.faravaTr  Dapartnuat  ol  laattiictiaa  1  Baoommanda  Qood  BebooU  to  Paranta.  CWi 
■  I  llflrMi  ^Ti   «.  J   TOONO.PDLT'^N,  Aoiacloaa  and  Pocalca  TeMher*'  Acanor,  03  ObIod 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


I.  r.  rosm,  Manas*!-' 


TS  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Baoommanda  eDUegas  anil  normal  vndnataa,  specia 
ladiniTataMb(M)a.ai>dramllle*.    Adrtsaa parants abo 


70  PUtta  AveaiM, 

N«w  Vork 


ALBAnl    TEACncRS     AGnNCY  Xsaohua.  °A«l«taTa«obenioO 
Hon.    HARLAN  P.  PRBNCH.  S<  Cliap< '   ' 


n  Oompetei 
taininsPoi 


"THE  EXTENSION   COURSE" 

tf  Ua  Kraus  KladerlartaB  Normal  Training  Sohaol  MlDmeD«««  tb«  Flnt  Waak  in 
lOmCBKB:  Addraai  Mm.  H.  Enaua>BoBLT>i  "  The  Hottnum  Aimi,"  oor.  Hadisao  Avanne  and 
IttBlraat.  Saw  York  Oity. .^______ 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 


ALUENTOWN   CITY,   PA. 

m.   Boilnesadona  i&arwjitatc    , 

,    Wersoommand.   Baflilarnow.    Oiionlara f raa. 


A  Qreat  History  Bars^ain. 

One  of  the  really  great  historical  works  of  the  world  which  every 
real  student  of  world-affairs.  MMJ/ read.  We  have  fortunately  got  hold 
of  something  under  100  sets  at  a  wonderful  bargain,  and  a  few  of  our 
teacher- friends  who  speak  quickly  may  have  them. 

It  is  MOrLBY'5  DUTCH  REPUBLIC,  the  story  of  the  nation,  in  the 

goriout  times  of  William  the  Silent,  whose  influence  and  example 
r  American   constitutional   liberty   than   that   of  any   other   nation, 
bave  done  more  save  England. 

lf»lln<Mr*s  ^*  '*  *  really  choice  edition,  fairly  equal,  we  think, 

n        ♦««  to  that  of  Harper's  at  J6.00;  in  four  volumes,  big  type, 

Ufeat  Oner.  fuH  notes,  fine  illustrations,  best  library  style,  cloth, 
pit  tops.  You  may  have  the  set  for  $3.15  and  with  it  we  will  give  you 
credit  for  $i'Oo  on  new  subscHptiont  to  any  of  our  five  periodicals,  or 
3ic.  on  renewal  of  your  own;  or,  if  you  prefer,  you  may  have  Si-oo  in 
valve  of  Popular  Classics  and  Classic  Fiction,  If  by  mail,  add  40c. 
postage.     E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  East  qth  St.,  New  York  City. 


Shaw's  National  Question  Book.  fL.  wt"":."...'r*" 

tferi  on  15  branchei  of  stadjr.    Ad  eacrclopedia  of  nseCul  knowledge.     Price,  (1.7J 
Mt,  postpaid.  E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO .,  61  Eait  Ninth  SL,  New  York. 


p  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  bj  mentioning  The  School  Jo'JKNAL  when  com- 
.       iiiarii  illnff  with  adrertiMfs. 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

couEBciiL  mm  fob  teacbus 

A  course  for  the  tralninf^  of  teach«a  ol 
the  commercial  branches  in  high  schools 
and  academies.  Persons  with  the  necessary 
academic  requirements,  and  who  have  bad 
two  or  more  jrears'  pract:cal  experience  la 
teachinEj  can  complete  the  cotirse  in  one 
year.  Circulars,  siving  details  of  th* 
coarse,  can  be  ha<f  on  application  to  tht 
Registrar. 

JAMES  MacALISTER,  Prtsldent 


New  York  University 

WAIHneTOI  IQITASI,  I.  T.  OTT. 

p/^Xjyl/lr  AgiadnatflBtkMl«f 

■**'"*'*'*'        ednMHoual  soieni>a< 

nf  fnnJihlBa  flmvngb 

^  Dcbfeadonal    aqnip- 

•dTSB  to  become  mpeilntendent*.  prinoipalf, 

■nperriaon,  and  pTOfesaon  in  Normal  Schools 

and  the  PedasoBlcal  Departmeot  of  Collacaa. 

For  Cataloffne  »nd  Inf onnatiou  aflfesM, 

THE  REGISTRAR, 

Washlncton  Sqnaro, 
NE.WTOAKCITT. 


SVMMETt  SBSSIOM 

CORNELL  DMIVERSITY 

July  7  to  Aiisti*1  16,  190a 


94  COURSES  IN  23  DEPAftTHENTS 


paratliTe.  Oreat  Vaiietr  ot  Beor«M10Dl,  Si&i 
TaitiOD  Fee  or  »K    InexpenalTe  l4TiiM. 
For  OiroolaT  and  Brok  at  View*.  adSaat 


Hnm^  The  DDliBrsltj  of  Chicago 

I  I U I  ■  I C  oj^  „„,  ^  elemsntsrj  wd 


StllClV  "■"»  1°  *»  of  't*  DaMTtmaite, 
*-"■**" J^  InolttdinB Pedagogy ,fflitor7.»ha 
Langnagea,  Xngllab.  Ualhematloa.  Phndona. 

607,  ZoologT.  Fhjaiology,  Botany,  eta.  Inainto- 
on  i>  parional.  DniTeraitT  credit  <a  grantad  ror 
ooUetra  oonnea  anooeaarnuy  oomi4eMd.    Work 
maj  begin  at  any  time.    For  flironlara  addna* 
The  Pnlrerslty  «t  Oiesgo.  (Djt.  O)  Oicage,  I 


Go  in  Training 
tor  a  Higit  Salary 

W*  Inln  TOnnB  pAtpla  and  bnay  mm  and  wainao 
nv  MAIL  torkihec  HlarlH  and  Miur  paiSw. 

IMIERHITIDHAL  COflflESPONOEHCE  SCHOOLS, 
Bai  "SH  Sci-BBtan,  Pa. 


CLASSICS  FOR  A  SONG 

Himdreds  of  tho  world's  moat  famona 
Iraoks  at  prides  ranging  from  ta.  to 
iSc.  each.  Catalog  fc..  or  free  If  ron 
inclose  tbii  or  mention  name  of  ihla 
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THE  PRANG   EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DI^VWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


GILLOTrS 


For  Slant  Writing: 

404, 351, 303, 604  "E.  F^ 
603E.  F.,«01K.F., 

1047(MuItiscript). 
Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

For  VERTICAL  WRITING  :io4ficv.. 

1046  (Vertigraph),  1047,  1065,  1066,  1067.] 
HiCHEST  Quality,  THMEronc  Most  durable 

aud  cheapest. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  4  SOUS,       fll  John  Strwt,  Hew  York- 1 


position,  1900. 

PENS 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S         THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

Good  Type  Well  Printed— ESn a  Paper— Half-  Now  CoprnHht  Inlrodaotiona -New  Trpe— 
LeathBrBioiiing— OJothsldei— PriceBeducadlo  Good  P«pec— Well  Bonnd  ConTonient  for  the 
11.90.  poatpftld.   Send  for  wmplepaaw.  I  Packet— Fctc«,poatpBid.Hoentae»cb, 

*s?Kr^*~J  DAVID  McKAV.  Publishers.  1022  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


EBERHARD  FABER, 


E.  FABER. 

LEAD  PENCILS, 

PENHOLDERS, 

COLORED   PENCIL*, 

RUBBER  ERASERS, 

Etc.,  Etc., 
FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 

-   545,  547  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


The  Twenty-five  Years  of  Experience 
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The  Function  of  the  Public  School  in 

Education. 

By  SUPT.  AsHBR  J.  Jacoby,  East  Milton,  Mass. 

Education  Defined, 
Education  in  its  most  general  sense  includes  all  those 
processes  and  activities  and  every  this  g  in  material  en- 
vironment and  social  relations  that  determine  a  man 
what  he  is  at  any  time  from  infancy  to  the  grave.  Chief 
among  the  educational  agencies  that  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  complex  result  called,  education  are  the 
home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  press,  the  public  li- 
brary, the  art  museum,  the  industrial  arts,  civil  society, 
asd  the  state. 

The  Ends  of  Education. 

One's  conception  of  the  function  of  the  school,  in  the 
edicational  process,  depends  upon  one's  answer  to  the 
question.  What  are  the  fundamental  ends  of  education? 
While  the  answers  to  this  question  have  been  many  and 
▼aried,  I  believe  these  ends  to  be  as  follows : 

Physical  development  and  health,  so  that  man's  body 
will  readily  respond  to  his  will  for  usefulnees,  seivice- 
ableness,  and  true  enjoyment  of  life. 

Mental  development  with  no  power  over-cultivated  or 
neglected. 

The  development  of  moral  freedom,  i.  e.,  the  power 
and  disposition  to  choose  and  to  do  the  right. 

The  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  possessions  of  the  race — scientific,  literary,  es- 
thetic, religious,  and  institutional— as  will  best  serve 
him  for  right  guidance  in  life's  activities  and  duties  and 
for  increstsing  his  true  enjoyment  and  happiness. 

The  acquisition  of  skill  to  the  end  that  he  may  func- 
tion rapidly  and  well  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time 
and  energy  in  doing  with  a  special  end. 

This  answer  comprehends  the  three  important  ele- 
ments in  the  educational  process — the  physical,  the  men- 
tal, and  the  moral, — the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cul- 
ture material,  and  the  three  results — knowledge,  power, 
and  skill. 

The  Physical  Element. 

The  promotio;}  and  protection  of  the  health  of  the 
children  are  among  the  first  duties  of  the  school.  Health- 
fal  living  is  necessary  to  secure  physical  health,  and  the 
school  should  do  all  it  can  to  promote  this.  Right  con- 
ditions are  necessary,  however,  to  render  the  most  ef- 
fective service.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  com- 
munities to  provide  the  best  conditions  possible  for  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  health  of  the  children 
at  school. 

School  grounds  should  be  provided  that  are  elevated, 
well-drained|  away  from  noise,  free  from  polluted  air, 
and  large  enough  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  a  play- 
ground and  to  admit  of  school  gardens  and  some  form 
of  ornamentation. 

The  school  buildings  should  be  well  constructed  and 
in  appearance  satisfying  to  good  taste.  They  should  be 
properly  heated  and  ventilated,  well  lighted,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  best  means  for  proper  sanitation.  They 
ihould  be  planned  for  convenience  as  well  as  for  health. 

The  school  furniture  should  be  conducive  to  health, 
and  the  other  furnishings  should  be  well  adapted  for  the 
pnrposee  intended  and  for  the  promotion  of  health. 

The  school  buQding  and  the  furniture  therein  should 
leeeive  proper  use  and  care  and  be  kept  scrupulously 


clean.  Every  possible  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
remove  all  danger  from  infection.  The  grounds,  too, 
should  be  kept  free  from  everything  that  is  unhealth- 
ful. 

The  courses  of  study,  the  daily  program,  the  length 
of  sessions  and  recitations,  the^recesses,  the  quantity  of 
the  work  required,  and  the  teachipg  should  be  such  as 
will  promote  the  health  of  the  children.  Physical  or 
mental  collapse  or  ill  health  should  never  be  traceable 
to  the  school. 

Physical  training,  both  constructive  and  corrective, 
should  find  a  prominent  place  each  day  upon  the  pro- 
gram of  the  public  school.  Its  ends  should  be  good 
health,  well-rounded  and  symmetrical  bodies,  good  car- 
riage, ease  and  grace  of  movement,  recuperation  of  the 
mental  energies,  and  pleasure. 

To  attain  these  ends  there  are  needed  systematic  phy- 
sical exercises,  well-directed  indoor  and  outdoor  plays 
and  games,  and  the  teacher's  careful  attention  to  proper 
postures  in  sitting,  standing,  and  walking,  right  use  of 
the  organs  of  the  body,  and  cleanliness  of  person  and 
dress.    "  Nothing  in  excess,"  should  be  the  rule. 

Careful  and  systematic  instruction  in  healthful  living, 
both  in  close  connection  with  physiology  and  indepen- 
dent of  it,  should  be  given  in  the  public  schools.  The 
subject  should  be  so  taught  that  pupils  will  be  led  to 
apply  the  principle  of  hygiene  in  daily  living.  Teachers 
should  remember  that  right  training  and  personal  ex- 
ample are  all-important;  for  they  who  allow  their  pupils 
to  sit  in  drafts  and  take  all  kinds  of  improper  postures, 
who  neglect  the  ventilation  of  their  rooms  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  light,  and  who  themselves  are  living  ex- 
amples of  an  habitual  disregard  of  hygienic  laws,  will 
teach  hygiene  to  little  purpose. 

There  should  be  daily  medical  inspection  of  the 
schools  for  the  prompt  detection  of  children  having 
symptoms  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  and  of 
those  who  are  ill,  but  without  these  symptoms,  and  the 
prompt  removal  from  the  school  of  all  children  thus  af- 
fected. Where  this  is  done  the  dangers  of  contagion 
and  infection  are  greatly  reduced. 

The  sight  and  hearing  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools 
should  be  examined  each  year  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  authorities,  in  order  that  defective  sight  or  hear- 
ing may  be  promptly  detected  and  attended  to. 

Wherever  possible,  competent  physicians  should  be 
appointed  by  the  school  authorities  to  examine  the  pu- 
pils for  the  purpose  of  revealing  any  physical  defect  that 
may  exist.  These  examinations  should  be  made  at  such 
times  as  may  seem  necessary,  and  each  pupil  should  be 
examined  in  private.  A  record  of  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  each  pupil,  together  with  suggestions 
for  remedying  such  defects  as  may  have  been  found, 
should  be  kept  on  6\e  in  the  school  for  the  use  of  both 
the  teacher  and  the  parent.  Such  examinations  would 
be  of  great  value  to  teachers  and  parents  in  determining 
the  character  and  amount  of  work,  physical  and  mental, 
which  may  reasonably  and  profitably  be  required  of  each 
child. 

The  Mental  Element 

Teaching  should  have  for  one  of  its  aims  right  mental 
development.  This  should  include  the  acquisition  of 
habits  of  careful  observation;  keen  and  exact  percep- 
tion; a  memory  that  is  tenacious  in  retaining  and  prompt 
in  reproducing  and  recognizing;   a  strong  and  vivid 
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imagination  working  under  the  guidance  of  reason;  the 
ability  to  think  clearly,  distinctly,  adequately,  and  ex- 
haustively; the  power  to  feel  strongly,  keenly,  and  hap- 
pily on  all  questions  of  right  thinking  and  right  acting; 
and  a  will  that  directs  the  other  powers  of  the  mind, 
controls  action,  and  makes  character. 

To  secure  right  mental  development  the  teaching 
must  be  in  accordance  with  principles  which  have  been 
derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  nature  of  the  mind 
and  the  way  in  which  it  grows,  develops,  and  acts. 

The  Moral  Element. 

Another  function  of  the  public  school  is  character 
building  — the  laying  of  a  foundation  of  moral  character 
that  will  result  in  honest,  upright,  and  virtuous  men  and 
women.    This  is  the  supreme  end. 

A  school  furnishes  numerous  means  for  effective  char- 
acter building.  In  may  be  governed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  valuable  moral  training,  and  the  different  branches 
of  study  can  be  so  taught  as  to  make  potent  the  valu- 
able moral  elements  contained  in  them. 

6esides,there  are  the  many  opportunities  that  present 
themselves  each  day  for  giving  effective  moral  instruction. 
There  are  certainly  fit  times  and  places  and  manners  in 
which  things  may  be  said  and  done  for  the  heart's  good, 
and  the  true  teacher  will  know  when,  where,and  how  these 
occur,  and  will  improve  them.  Professor  Northend  has 
well  said :  *'  It  may  be  at  the  opening  of  the  school, 
during  some  recitation,  on  the  playground  or  after  the 
close  of  school.  It  may  be  when  God  speaks  in  the 
thunder,  smiles  in  the  flowers,  or  blesses  in  the  bounteous 
fruits.  It  maybe  in  the  school-room,  by  the  wayside,  or 
in  the  grove.  At  any  time,  in  any  place,  and  in  many 
ways  there  will  be  opportunities  to  reach  the  heart  in 
the  '  still  small  voice'  uttered  in  tones  of  kindness  and 
love." 

Then,  too,  there  should  be  regular  and  systematic  in- 
struction in  morals.  In  the  elementary  schools  the 
common  virtues  and  the  principles  of  right  conduct 
should  be  taught,  while  the  high  schools  should  teach 
practical  ethics,  including  its  reasonable  and  necessary 
laws.  The  aim  of  this  instruction  should  be  not  only  to 
give  the  pupil  such  knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  de- 
termine what  ought  to  be  done  under  varying  circum- 
stances, but  also  to  make  him  feel  the  duty  or  obligation 
of  doing  the  right. 

In  all  tl)is  training  the  teacher's  example  is  all-import- 
ant. It  should  be  remembered  that  a  good  life  is  lived, 
not  professed  ;  that  a  teacher's  life  should  be  a  standing 
incentive  to  right  living,  and  that  a  teacher  cannot  make 
his  pupils  better  than  he  is. 

Branches  of  Knowledge. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  such  branches  of  study 
should  be  selected  from  the  fields  of  language,  literature, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  history,  philosophy,  art, 
and  physical  culture  as  will  best  fit  the  child  for  the 
civilization  in  which  he  lives.  While  the  selections  may 
vary  somewhat  in  number  and  kind,  both  in  different 
places  and  with  different  pupils,  all  public  schools  should 
tea6h  to  all  pupils  at  least  the  elements  of  knowledge  in 
the  fundamental  branches,  and  should  emphasize  that 
which  is  substantial  rather  than  that  which  is  showy.  A 
community  has  a  right  to  demand  thoroness  in  those 
elements  which  are  at  the  basis  of  all  learning.  Whatever 
else  of  value  can  be  added  without  overworking  both 
teachers  and  pupils  and  overtaxing  the  community  should 
be  done. 

The  branches  of  knowledge  to  be  taught  in  the  schools 
should  be  collected  and  arranged  in  a  course  of  studies. 
The  course  should  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
ends  of  education  and  what  it  is  to  contribute  towards 
the  attainment  of  these  ends,  and  the  child's  nature  and 
capacity.  Then  it  needs  to  be  correctly  interpreted  and 
rightly  used  if  it  is  to  bbcome  a  living  reality  in  the 
pupils.  The  true  teacher  should,  therefore,  understand 
the  course  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts,  know  the  needs 
of  the  individual  child,  and  adapt  the  course  to  the  child 
rather  than  the  child  to  the  course. 


Skill. 

The  educational  process  of  the  school  should  not  only 
result  in  knowledge  that  fits  the  individual  for  life's  duties 
and  activities,  and  in  power  to  acquire,  express,  and 
apply  knowledge,  but  in  skill  as  well.  The  possession  of 
skill  is  of  practical  value  and  the  source  of  genuine 
pleasure. 

Dr.  Emerson  E.  White  defines  skill  as  ''  readiness  and 
facility  in  attaining  special  ends,"  and  no  pupil  should 
leave  the  public  schools  without  having  acquired  at  least 
some  **  readiness  and  facility "  in  the  arts  of  reading, 
language,  spelling,  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  singings 
manual  training,  health,  and  behavior,  in  the  use  of  the 
technical  words  which  express  the  distinctions  of  geo- 
graphy and  history,  and  in  all  mental  processes.  [Selec- 
tions from  the  Annual  Report  for  1901.] 


Professional  Studies  at  Normal  Schools 

2.  Illinois  State  Normal  at  Charleston. 

LiTingf  ton  C.  Lord,  D.  P.,  president  (Psychology  and  School 
Management)  ;  Francis  G.Blair,  B.S.,  supervisor  of  training  de- 
partment; Alice  L.  Pratt,  critic  teacher  in  grammar  school;  Ed- 
na T.  Cook,  critic  teacher  in  grammar  scaool;  Alice  B.  Cunning- 
ham, critic  teacher  in  primary  school;  Charlotte  May  Slocum, 
critic  teacher  in  primary  school*  Edith  P.  Bennett, critic  teacher 
in  grammar  school. 

Entrance  Requirements.— **The  applicant  shall  have  fin- 
ished a  grammar  school  course  embracing  the  following  sub- 
jttts.  in  which  he  is  reasonably  proficient:  Arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  geography,  United  States  history,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  drawing,  civil  government,  masic,  nature  study,  read- 
ing, penmanship,  spelling,  and  English.** 

The  course  covers  four  years.  Professional  training  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  last  (fourth)  year  of  the  course. 

Psychology. 

The  first  aim  in  this  subject  is  to  see  that  the  student 
possesses  a  body  of  properly  classified  psychological 
knowledge,  and  to  give  him  a  proper  method  of  acquir- 
ing such  knowledge.  His  attention  is  directed  to  the 
working  of  his  ov^n  mind  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
introspection  fairly  accurate.  He  is  also  directed  to 
study  the  process  of  mental  action  in  others  as  mani- 
fested in  conduct.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the 
works  of  trained  observers  of  the  human  mind  that 
he  may  see  thru  their  eyes  and  thus  correct  his  own 
somewhat  crude  observations. 

Finally  a  careful  application  of  the  principles  discov- 
ered and  acquired  is  made  to  the  problem  of  teaching. 
It  is  impressed  upon  the  student  that  a  scientific  state- 
ment of  the  psychological  principle  is  a  much  easier 
thing  than  its  ready  application  to  the  learning  mind. 

The  Department  oi  Education  and  Training. 

The  chief  objects  of  this  department  are: 
§  I.  To  give  the  student  a  clear  insight  into  the  edu- 
cational bearing  and  value  of  the  various  subjects  of 
the  common  school  curriculum. 

§  II.  To  furnish  the  conditions  for  the  student  to 
demonstrate  by  observation  and  practice  his  fitness  or 
unfitness  for  the  teaching  act — this  fitness  or  unfitness 
to  be  measured  by  the  following  standards  : 

1.  Natural  gifts  and  personality. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 
8.  Knowledge  of  the  child. 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  means  and  methods  by  which 
the  child  andjthe  truth  are  to  be  brought  into  the  most 
economic  and  fruitful  relation  to  each  other. 

The  working  out  of  these  two  large  purposes  of  the 
department  is  accomplished  by  the  following  means: 

§  I.  Educational  Insight. 

[a]  By  method  work  in  the  various  subjects  which 
find  a  place  in  the  curricala  of  the  common  and  secon- 
dary schools.  The  method  of  the  subject  is  given  in 
connection  with  tho  teaching  of  the  subject  itself  and 
by  the  regular  teacher  of  that  subject.  Method  is  the 
form  which  the  teacher  gives  to  the  truth  to  make  it 
accomplish  its  educational  end  in  the  most  economic 
way.    It  is  the  form  and  not  the  substance.    It  ia  best 
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taaght  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  th#^ubject. 
iH  [b]  By  a  study  of  those  subjects  which  f orii||£e  foun- 
dation of  educational  theory  and  practice.     Jj^ 

1.  The  history  of  education.  ff 

2.  Sociology. 

3.  Psychology. 

4.  Philosophy  of  education. 

§  II.  Training. 

1.  Observation,  A  model  practice  school  consisting 
of  eight  grades,  with  four  critic  teachers  and  a  super- 
visor in  charge,  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  student 
to  observe  daily  recitations  given  by  the  critic  teachers. 
At  least  one  term  of  such  observation  will  be  required 
of  the  candidate  before  he  is  allowed  to  teach. 

■  2.  Practice  Teaching. — One  year  of  actual  teaching 
under  as  favorable  conditions  as  can  be  supplied  will  be 
required  of  every  student.  This  teaching  will  be  under 
the  close  observation  and  direction  of  the  critic  teachers 
and  supervisor. 

The  Practice  School. 

Plan  and  Purpose. — The  value  of  this  observation  and 
teaching  will  depend  upon  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  done.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  practice  school 
to  furnish  favorable  conditions.  The  school,  consisting 
of  eight  grades  of  twenty  pupils  each,  resembles  in  its 
essential  features  the  common  graded  school, 
gi  While  it  stands  for  what  is  believed  to  be  best  in  the 
way  of  illustrative  and  model  work,  yet  it  aims  to  be 
litUe  more  than  a  type  of  a  well-graded  school. 

MODEL   WORK. 

The  critic  teachers  in  charge  of  the  various  grades 
teach^  classes  during  the  morning  sessions.  It  is  this 
teaching  which  the  students  are  required  to  observe. 
One  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  disaster  is  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  worker  to  know  what  good  work  is.  It 
is  believed  that  this  observation  will  give  the  student 
teachers  standards  of  excellence  by  which  they  may  test 
the  success  of  their  own  work.  '^  Learning  to  teach  by 
teaching "  is  more  or  less  of  a  blind  process  without 
these  standards. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

This  practice  teaching  involves  a  careful  preparation 
and  planning  of  the  subject  matter,  the  complete  con- 
trol of  the  class  in  discipline  and  instruction  under  su- 
pervision, and  consultation  with  the  critic  teacher  and 
supervisor.  It  is  not  presumed  that  two  or  three  terms 
of  this  practice  work  will  make  the  experienced,  efficient 
teacher,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  affords  the  student 
teacher  a  fair  opportunity  to  test  his  powers  and  reveal 
his  fitness. 

SEMINAR. 

The  practice  school,  to  do  its  work  well,  must  be  an 
organic  part  of  the  normal  school.  This  vital  relation- 
ship is  not  possible  unless  the  normal  school  teachers 
understand  the  aims  and  plans  of  the  practice  school, 
believe  in  it,  and  live  close  to  it.  It  must  represent  to 
them  the  public  schools  of  the  state  in  which  the  nor- 
mal school  students  are  being  prepared  to  teach.  It  is 
a  laboratory  in  which  the  various  theories  are  to  be 
tested.  To  bring  about  this  helpful  and  necessary  con- 
nection a  weekly  meeting  of  the  entire  corps  of  teach- 
ers is  held.  In  this  "  Seminar '' the  aims,  the  matter, 
and  the  method  of  the  varioas  subjects  of  the  practice 
school  curriculum  are  discussed.  Lessons  are  taught 
and  observed  and  discussed. 


St.  Valentine's  day  as  a  messenger  of  loving  words 
has  an  educational  significance  that  the  thoughtful 
teacher  may  turn  to  good  account.  It  is  well  to  have 
even  a  single  day  each  year  on  which  to  tell  our  friends 
that  we  love  them.  The  importance  of  giving  utterance 
to  the  feelings  of  friendship  and  good-will  is  only  too 
generally  lost  sight  of.  St.  Valentine  serves  a  good 
purpose  as  an  annual  reminder  of  this  neglect.  Let 
children  learn  to  appreciate  the  opportunities  of  the  day. 
That  will  help  to  make  the  world  liappier. 


A  Washington  Birthday  Exercise. 

Given  by  Deaf  Children. 

By  Ida  H.  Adams,  Boston,  Mass. 

It  may  be  that  other  teachers  can  make  use  of  these 
exercises  arranged  forthe  primary  classes  of  the  Horace 
Mann  school  for  the  deaf,  in  Boston,  since  very  little 
time  had  to  be  given  to  the  preparation  by  the  children. 

What  each  child  had  to  say  was  written  for  him  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  to  be  *  committed  to  memory.  One  re- 
hearsal of  the  whole  was  held,  then  on  the  day  before 
the  holiday,  the  principal  of  the  school  and  the  parents 
of  the  children  were  invited. 

The  large  school  picture  was  taken  from  the  wall  and 
placed  upon  an  easel  in  the  hall  where  the  pupils 
gathered.    A  handsome  silk  flag  was  brought  there,  too. 

Before  an;^one  was  seated  the  salute  to  the  flag  was 
given,  this  form  being  used  :  ''  I  give  my  hand  and  my 
heart  to  my  country, — one  country,  one  language,  one 
flag," — right  hand  on  forehead,  palm  down,  until  the 
last  words  were  reached,  when  the  flag  was  pointed  at 
for  an  instant. 

Eight  pupils  from  grade  one  were  called  to  the  plat- 
form and  gave  an  exercise  on  '-Washington  and  the 
Flag,''  as  follows: 

Washington  and  the  Flag. 

Annie. — (holding  flag  in  right  hand).    This  is  the  flag 
of  our  country. 
Raymond. — It  is  red,  white,  and  blue. 
Elsa.—Red  says:  Be  brave* 
Frank. — White  says:  Be  pure. 
Mary. — Blue  says:  Be  true. 
Nora. — 

Run  the  flags  up,  every  one, 
The  old  red,  white,  and  blue. 

All  to  hoBor  Washington, 
Good,  and  brave,  and  true. 

Joseph. — The  twenty-second  of  February  is  Washing- 
ton's birthday. 
William. — 

I  love  the  name  of  Washington, 

I  love  my  country,  too. 
I  Idvethe  flag,  the  dear  old  flag, 

Of  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 

A  picture  exercise  followed  next.  Several  children, 
each  having  a  picture  relating  to  Washington,  told  what 
his  picture  was. 

"This  is  a  picture  of  George  Washington." 

"This  is  a  picture  of  his  wife." 

"This  is  a  picture  of  his  home." 

"  This  is  a  picture  of  the  Washington  tree  in  Cam- 
bridge." 

"  This  is  a  picture  of  the  Washington  statue  in  Bos- 
ton." 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  monument  in  Washington.'* 
There  is  a  picture  of  Washington  on  every  two-cent 
stamp  and  some  two-dollar  bills." 

Perry  pictures  were  used,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
last  speaker,  who  proudly  showed  a  sheet  of  stamps  and 
a  two-dollar  bill. 

Eleven  more  pupils  came  to  the  platform  as  soon  as 
the  others  had  retired.  They  gave  an  acrostic  on  the 
name  of  Washington  after  this  fashion: — The  first 
child  said,  "  We  want  to  be  like  Washington,"  and  hung 
up  a  banner  having  ten  hooks  on  it,  one  under  the 
other. 

The  other  ten  children  in  turn  hung  upon  the  hooks 
cards  having  these  words  on  them: — Wise^  Active,  Strang^ 
Honesty  Industrious,  Neat,  Good,  Truthful,  ObedienU  Ncble. 

The  second  grade  pupils  gave  a  brief  account  of 
"  Washington,  the  Boy,"  as  follows: 

Washington,  the  Boy. 

Margaret, — George  Washington  was  born  in  1782. 
His  home  was  in  Virginia.  His  first  teacher  was  a  man 
named  Mr.  Hobby. 
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Aliion. — His  oldest  brother  Lawrence  was  a  soldier. 
He  told  George  a  great  many  stories  about  soldiers. 

Leslie. — George  Washington  liked  to  play  soldier.  He 
knew  more  about  it  than  the  other  boys  in  Mr.  Hobby's 
school.    So  he  was  always  the  captain. 

Esther. — When  George  Washington  was  eleven  years 
pld  his  father  died.  After  that  he  went  to  Mr.  Williams's 
school. 

John. — He  was  very  fond  of  horses.  He  was  strong 
and  fearless.  He  was  not  afraid  to  ride  the  wildest 
horse. 

Thomas. — He  could  run  swiftly.  He  could  make  long 
jumps.    He  was  a  powerful  wrestler. 

Leah. — He  could  throw  farther  than  anyone  else. 
Once  he  threw  a  stone  across  a  wide  river. 

Mary. — His  brother  Lawrence  wanted  him  to  go  to 
sea  as  a  midshipman.  George  wanted  to^  go,  but  his 
mother  could  not  part  with  him.    So  he  stayed  at  home. 

John. — He  went  to  school  until  he  was  sixteen  years 
old.  He  learned  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  bookkeep- 
ing, and  surveying. 

Lawrence. — He  took  great  pains  with  all  he  did.  His 
copy  books  are  kept  in  glass  cases.  They  show  that  his 
writing  was  very  neat. 

Herbert. — He  wrote  out  fifty  rules  of  behavior.  He 
wanted  to  be  a  gentleman  in  every. way. 

The  third  grade  pupils  presented  their  contribution 
in  the  form  of  a  dialog,  their  subject  being,  '^  Washing- 
ton, the  Man."  Each  two  came  to  the  platform  as  their 
particular  part  was  announced  like  this: — **TelI  us 
about  Washington,  the  surveyor;  Washington's  long 
journey;  Washington  at  home;  Washington  in  war; 
Washington  as  president;  Washington's  occupations.'' 
The  dialogs  were  necessarily  quite  simple  but  on  the 
whole  comprehensive.    They  are  here  given  in  full : 

Washlnifion,  the  Man. 

John^  William. 

J. — How  old  was  Washington  when  he  became  a  sur* 
veyor? 

W. — He  was  s'xteen  years  old. 

J  — How  much  did  he  earn  as  a  surveyor? 

W. — From  seven  to  twenty-one  dollars  a  day. 

J. — What  kind  of  land  did  he  survey? 

FT.— Wild  land. 

/.—What  kind  of  life  did  he  lead? 

W. — He  crossed  rough  mountains,  and  rode  his  horse 
thru  swollen  streams.  He  slept  out  of  doors  on  a  little 
hay.    He  cooked  his  own  food. 

J. — How  long  did  he  lead  this  life? 

W. — Three  years. 

J. — Then  what  did  he  become?  ^ 

W. — A  soldier. 

Roy,  Herbert. 

R. — Who  sent  Washington  on  a  journey? 

H. — The  governor  of  Virginia. 

/?.— What  for? 

H. — To  carry  a  letter  to  some  French  officers. 

R. — What  was  the  letter  about? 

H. — It  told  the  French  to  keep  oflf  of  English  ground. 

R. — How  long  was  the  journey? 

H. — Six  hundred  miles,  thru  the  woods. 

R. — Tell  me  some  more  about  the  journey. 

H.'—The  weather  was  cold,  the  rivers  frozen,  the 
ground  covered  with  snow  and  the  paths  hard  to  find. 

R. — Did  he  get  home  safely? 

H. — Yes,  but  once  he  was  almost  drowned  as  he  was 
crossing  a  river  on  a  raft. 

Etta,  Belle. 

E. — Whom  did  Washington  marry? 

B. — Mrs.  Martha  Custis. 

K— -Where  did  they  live? 

B. — At  Mount  Vernon. 

E. — Of  what  was  he  fond? 

B. — Hunting  and  fishing. 


£.- Wfet  did  he  like  to  do? 

B. — H|llked  to  ride  over  his  large  plantation  to  see^ 
that  everMbing  was  all  right. 
Joseph,  Irafe. 

/. — When  did  the  war  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica begin? 

/.—On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  by  a  battle  at 
Lexington. 

/. — What  was  the  war  about? 

/.—Taxes.  The  English  taxed  the  Americans  with- 
out asking  their  consent. 

J. — How  long  did  the  war  last? 

/.—Eight  years. 

/. — Who  conquered? 

/. — The  Americans. 

Thomas,  Brenton. 

T.— Did  Washington  like  to  be  a  soldier? 
B. — No,  he  would  rather  be  a  farmer. 
T. — When  the  war  was  over,  what  did  he  do? 
B. — He  went  back  to  Mount  Vernon, 
r.— Why  didn't  he  stay  there  ? 

B. — The  American  people  wanted  him  to  be  their 
president. 

T. — How  long  was  he  president? 

B. — Eight  years. 

r.— When  did  he  die? 

J?.— In  1799. 

T. — How  old  was  he  when  he  died? 

B. — He  was  sixty- seven  years  old. 

Marion. — When  Washington  was  a  man  he  was  a  sur- 
veyor, then  he  was  a  soldier,  then  he  was  a  farmer. 
After  that  he  was  a  soldier  again.  Then  he  was  the 
first  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  concert  recitation  by  alU 
standing  and  looking  at  the  picture  of  Washington. 

''We  honor  Washington,  first  in  war,  first  in  peace^ 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country  men." 

This  is  the  program  in  brief: 

1.  Salute  to  the  flag. 

2.  Washington  and  the  flag. 

3.  Washington  pictures. 

4.  Washington  acrostic. 

5.  Washington,  the  boy. 
6.'  Washington,  the  man. 
7.  Salute  to  Washington. 


Good  Live  Truth, 

The  winsome  lady,  says  J.  P.  McCaskey  in  the  Jour-- 
nal  of  Education  for  January  9,  who  holes  court  in  her 
modest  school-room,  her  courtiers  seldom  forgetting 
that  they  are  little  ladies  and  gentlemen,  does  this  only 
because  she  has  their  hearts;  and  their  hearts  she  can 
have  only  as  she  can  control  their  thoughts;  and  their 
thoughts  she  controls  only  thru  her  own  fine  personality,, 
and  by  constantly  putting  into  their  receptive  minds 
suggestions  pleasing  and  wholesome.  She  lives  out  her 
own  beautiful  and  earnest  life  with  them. 

By  quiet  example,  by  personal  appearance,  by  song 
and  story  she  reaches  them.  She  knows  the  best  in  lit- 
erature and  in  life,  and  she  gives  them  of  her  best,  and 
they  go  out  from  her  with  a  wealth  of  treasure  in  heart 
and  mind  that  for  not  a  few  of  her  pupils  will  be  cumu* 
lative  for  a  lifetime. 

She  holds,  with  Froebel,  that  all  "education  not  found- 
ed in  religion  is  unproductive** ;  and  with  Warner,  that 
"Good  literature  is  as  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the 
soul  as  good  air  to  the  grewth  of  the  body,  and  that  it 
is  just  as  bad  to  put  weak  thoughts  into  the  mind  of 
a  child  as  to  shut  it  up  in  a  room  that  is  unventilated."' 
She  does  not  try  to  teach  so  much,  but  she  has  many  an 
immortal  poem  and  many  a  good  thing  in  prose,  from 
the  Bible  and  elsewhere,  as  familiar  in  her  school  as  i» 
the  old  multiplication  table.  Is  such  a  teacher  good 
to  live  with? 
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Tonic  Sol-fa  in  the  Schools.* 

By  John  TagGi  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  only  valid  objection  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure 
to  hear  against  Tonic  Sol-fa  as  a  method  of  teaching 
vocal  music  in  the  schools  was  an  emphatic  statement 
by  a  representative  of  one  of  the  greatest  publishing 
xsoncerns  in  the  country.  I  was  conferring  with  him  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  adoption  of  the  Tonic  2Sol-fa  as  a 
**prima^"  for  the  Readers  and  Charts  used  by  his 
house.  After  a  careful  examination  he  said,  '"I  have  no 
Hioubt  but  that  the  adoption  of  your  suggestion  would  be 
both  highly  beneficial  and  interesting  to  the  children  in 
the  schools  but,  my  dear  sir,  teachers  of  such  a  method 
would  be  so  largely  independent  of  books  and  charts 
that  from  our  standpoint  we  must  decline;"  to  which  I 
replied,  ''  I  wish  the  great  American  public  appreciated 
that  fact  as  clearly  as  you  do."  His  answer,  '4  sincerely 
hope  they  never  may,"  was  at  once  frank  and  showed 
that  he  comprehended  the  effect  of  the  method.  When 
any  person  wishes  to  know  as  to  the  working  of  Tonic 
Sol-fa,  three  courses  are  open  to  him  :  (a)  he  may  write 
for  information  to  some  one  who  knows,  (b)  he  may  pro- 
cure one  of  its  text-books,  or  (c)  he  may  visit  some 
school  where  he  may  see  it  in  active  operation.  As  the 
correspon.dent  of  the  American  Tonic  Sol-fa  Association 
I  have  considerable  occasion  to  write  to  enquirers — 
usually  on  some  point  in  the  method—or  to  give  the  as- 
surance of  how  soon  we  could  place  a  person  in  some 
lucrative  position  if  he  will  only  condescend  to  look  into 
the  method.  I  much  fear  that  in  such  cases  the  replies 
ure  not  over-inspiring,  however  one  could  wish  to  make 
them  so. 

As  to  the  procuring  of  a  text-book,  that  is  all  right  if 
you  get  the  proper  text-book.  But  the  books  prepared 
for  use  in  classes  or  schools  do  not  usually  disclose  the 
educational  method  except  in  a  very  incidental  way. 
However,  they  do  in  a  very  emphatic  manner  disclose 
the  fact  of  a  somewhat  unusual  form  of  Notation,  This 
looms  before  the  enquirer  so  largely  that  he  can  usually 
see  nothing  else,  and  hence  he  is  not  unnaturally  led  to 
form  the  conclusion  that  the  Notation  of  sol-fa  is  its 
chief,  if  not  indeed  its  sole  claim  for  distinction,  as  but 
little  music  is  at  present  issued  from  the  American  press 
in  this  dress  he,  naturally  enough,  fails  to  see  much 
practical  use  j^or  him  to  take  up  the  study.  Now,  if  his 
premises  were  sound,  his  conclusion  would  be  indisputably 
sound  and  sensible.  If,  however,  his  conclusion  is  based 
on  the  most  gratuitous  assumption,  that  might  cause 
him  to  very  seriously  consider  its  amendment. 

I  fear  that  we  Solfaists  have  often  erred  in  being 
willing  to  meet  our  opponents  on  the  purely  notational 
issue.  The  discussion  is  then  apt  to  drift  into  that  of 
"Tonic  Sol-fa  vs.  the  Staff  Notation"— as  if  music 
really  were — what  it  only  too  often  seems  to  be— a  mere 
matter  of  notes,  in  which  case  it  would  be  matter  for 
small  concern  whether  they  all  were  written  on  one  line 
or  on  five.  The  real  truth,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  **plus*'  power  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  and  that  not  only  to 
the  Staff  Notation  but  to  every  other  good  thing  in  the 
musical  world. 

No  one  can  possibly  excel  a  teacher  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  in 
the  amount  of  power  he  imparts  to  his  pupils  to  over- 
come notational  difficulties  whether  they  be  those  of  the 
staff  or  any  other  mode  of  notation,  and  this  because 
his  grasp  of  musical  truth  is  so  strong.  It  is  no  part 
of  my  design  either  to  belittle  the  importance  of  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  notation,  nor  to  offer  any  apology  for  its 
use.  I  believe  that  nowhere  could  there  be  found  a 
clearer,  more  illuminating,  or  simple  mode  of  noting 
every  musical  factor  entering  into  the  study  of  music  in 
our  public  schools  than  is  afforded  by  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
notation,  yet  the  notation  used  is  purely  incidental,  and 
whilst  of  considerable  value  as  a  convenience,  it  is  not  by 
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any  means  its  most  important  feature. 
While  it  affords  an  exceptionally  efficient  means  of  regis- 
tering ascertained  musical  truths,  it  plays  a  very  sub- 
ordinate part  in  the  efforts  made  to  ascertain  and  appre- 
ciate these  truths,  and  after  all  that  is  the  highest  aim 
of  all  true  education,  whether  musical  or  otherwise. 
Those  who  use  the  notation  of  Tonic  Sol-fa,  and  do  not 
follow  the  pedagogic  plans,  do  not  derive  one-tenth  the 
advantage  accruing  to  those  who,  whilst  following  the 
teaching  method,  discard  the  notation.  I  believe  that 
those  gain  the  fullest  good  who  wisely  use  both. 

Notation  should  ever  be  the  handmaid  of  true  edu- 
cation, and  is  out  of  focus  if  it  largely  absorbs  attention 
to  itself.  Let  the  teacher  of  music  who  works  on  the 
usual  lines  watch  his  work  for  one  week,  separating  the 
purely  musical  work  with  tones  from  that  which  is  purely 
notational  and  technical,  and  he  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  large  a  proportion  of  time  and  effort  is  expended 
on  the  notational  and  eyeward  presentation  to  the 
deiriment  of  that  tone  study  which  reaches  the  soul 
thru  the  ear  alone. 

One  of  the  standard  arguments  in  favor  of  Staff  No* 
tation  is  its  power  to  ''picture  the  scale"  in  its  varied 
relations;  but  what  important  fact  in  scale  relation  is 
truly  ''pictured  "  by  the  staff?  When  you  answer  that 
it  illustrates  upward  and  downward  relation  the  list  is 
practically  exhausted.  Yet  even  if  this  be  admitted — 
and  also  that  this  is  a  fact  of  some  importance— what 
does  it  show  of  actual  distance  up  or  down?  How  does 
it  set  forth  the  position— or  even  the  bare  existence — of 
the  semi- tones  of  the  scale  without  which  tonality  would 
become  an  impossibility?  How  does  it  "picture  "  that 
note^  on  the  first  and  second  lines  are  not  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  as  notes  on  the  third  and  fourth  lines  are? 
or  how  does  it  show  when  these  differences  are  reversed? 
How  can  it  possibly  "picture"  the  identity  of  any  note, 
as  a  part  of  any  scale,  when  a  single  note  on  any  line  or 
in  any  space  may  become  the  "  picture  "  of  any  note  in 
the  whole  gamut,  according  as  you  c'hange  the  key?  No 
change  of  key  alters  the  absolute  sameness  of  the  note 
picture.  What  essentially  musical  difference  is  pictured 
as  between  the  scale  in  any  one  key,  and  this  same  scale 
in  all,  or  any  of  the  other  keys?  How  much  would  you 
be  willing  to  pay  for  one  dozen  photographs  of  yourself 
which  looked  every  bit  as  much  like  any  other  decent 
man  as  it  is  like  you  ? 

Do  you  ask  me  ''What  are  you  going  to  do  about  these 
staff  incongruities?"  I  answer  " Nothing."  Action  de- 
volves on  those  who  advocate  its  continued  use  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  not  on  me.  For  my  own  part  I 
hope  I  may  not  be  called  onto  "picture"  the  ascertained 
facts  of  music  in  any  such  unsatisfactory  way,  when 
they  can  be  so  much  more  graphically  and  simply 
pictured  by  means  of  the  "Tonic  Sol-fa  Modulator" — a 
much  imitated  but  never  equaled  device — where  every 
scale  relation  is  pictured  with  absolute  accuracy  and 
simplicity.  One  Tonic  Sol-fa  Modulator,  in  the  hands  of 
a  skilled  teacher,  has  more  potency  for  the  development 
of  musical  power  and  perception  than  the  combined 
charts  of  all  the  systems  of  music  teachinir  in  the  whole 
country. 

By  far,  the  best  course  for  a  seeker  after  truth  as  to 
the  power  of  Sol-fa  as  a  means  of  education  in  public 
school  music,  is  to  go  to  some  school,  where  it  is  used, 
and  see  it  in  active  operation,  or  test  its  results  ;  the 
truth  of  this  is  so  apparent  as  to  need  no  argument,  and 
yet  for  every  100  that  follow  the  other  paths  of  inquiry 
you  will  not  find  one  who  adopts  the  latter  and  only 
rational  course.  I  have  answered  hundreds  of  letters  on 
this  subject.  I  have  sold  or  given  away  many  books  and 
pamphlets,  but  have  only  once  had  a  visitor  to  see  it  in 
operatien  in  school,  tho  teaching  for  eight  years  within 
twenty  minutes  of  New  Yerk  city.  And  yet  "our  latch 
string  is  always  out."  Why  this  is  so  is  not  for  me  to 
explain,  I  simply  note  the  significant  fact. 

If  teachers  or  others  interested  in  finding  some  true 
educational  basis  for  the  teaching  of  time  will  look  into 
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the  matter,  they  may  easily  discover  that  the  strongest 
and  most  enlightening  fact  in  the  realm  of  tone  is  not 
the  fact  of  tke  mtLsxccU  seaU.  Scale  relations  are  neither 
the  most  important  nor  the  strongest  of  tone  relations. 
In  the  teaching  of  any  other  subject  these  strong  fun- 
damentals would  be  sought  out  and  used  as  the  basis  of 
education  in  that  subject.  Why  cannot  we  do  the  same 
thing  in  music? 

What  is  the  strongest  and  most  fundamental  of  tone 
relations  if  it  be  not  the  common  scale?  We  think  we 
will  be  safe  from  successful  contradiction  when  we  assert 
that  tones  are  felt  to  be  in  their  strongest  relations 
when  heard  in  the  form  of  a  Major  consonant  chords 
wherein  each  tone  is  so  related  as  to  be  mutually  help- 
ful to  all  the  others,  thus  making  a  perfectly  harmonious 
whole.  In  the  family  of  tones  three  such  chords  are 
made  available,  t.  e.,  on  the  Tonic,  Dominant,  and  Sub- 
Dominant.  Of  these  the  Tonic  chord  easily  asserts  itself 
as  chief  and  most  decidedly  fundamental.  Ordinary 
common  sense  would  suggest  that  if  that  really  be  so, 
this  chord  ought  to  supply  a  true  starting  point  in  the 
study  of  tune,  and  what  is  thus  pointed  out  by  common 
sense  is  verified  by  experience  in  the  actual  reault.  The 
binding  power  of  the  interval  of  the  fifth,  represented 
in  this  chord  as  *'  doh"  and  '^soh  "  (or  if  it  will  avoid  a 
quarrel  to  say  so  "one"  and  "five")  is  universally  relied  on 
in  the  tuning  of  the  organ,  piano,  violin,  and  other  in- 
struments, but  is  almost  as  universally  disregarded  in 
attempts  to  tune  the  human  voice  and  ear.  A  piano 
tuner  who  would  attempt  to  "set  his  temperament"  by 
scale  successions  would  be  voted  an  idiot.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  characterize  those  who  disregard  this  principle 
in  their  effort  to  tune — that  noblest  and  most  delicate 
of  all  musical  instruments — the  human  voice. 

Agreeably  to  their  apprehension  of  the  true  nature  of 
music,  the  first  step  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  is  this 
chord  of  the  Tonic — (or  chord  of  the  first).  Let  none 
regard  it  as  either  inadequate  or  uninteresting  as  a  first 
step  until  they  have  either  seen  or  tried  it — a  most 
natural  sequence  points  to  the  chord  on  the  Dominant 
— or  fifth  of  the  scale — ^as  the  next  step,  and  with  these 
two  chords,  much  really  good  music  is  made  avaUable, 
even  tho  nothing  may  be  known  of  the  existence  of  any 
scale.  When,  as  a  third  step,  the  tones  of  the  Suly- 
Dominant  are  added,  you  have  placed  in  the  mind  all  of 
the  tones  of  the  scale  in  their  strongest  form,  conse- 
quently they  can  be  used  with  a  precision  and  freedom 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ordinary  scale-runner.  Do  you 
say.  What  a  round-about  way  of  getting  to  the  scale?" 
Please  note  that  we  set  out  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
tones,  and  had  not  thought  of  even  trying  to  reach  the 
scale.  But  in  our  effort  the  scale  gladly  came  to  us,  and 
it  came  to  stay.  Certain  mills  are  said  to  "  grind  very 
slowly,"  yet  do  they  grind  "exceeding  small." 

Time  forbids  following  the  further  steps  of  this 
method,  at  present,  but  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  have 
its  merits  subjected  to  the  only  really  conclusive  test  of 
any  school  method,  that  is  by  the  results  it  produces  in 
actual  work. 

The  minutes  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation for  1883  will  show  that  at  that  time  the  claims 
of  Tonic  Sol-fa  were  earnestly  considered,  and  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Vernon  L.  Davey,  of  East  Orange, 
H.  E.  Harris,  of  Bayonne,  and  J.  S.  Haynes,  of  Newark 
(now  deceased),  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  Tonic 
Sol-fa  and  report.  I  do  not  know  if  either  of  those 
gentlemen  could  claim  to  be  musical.  I  rather  think 
not,  on  account  of  the  sensible  business-like  way  they 
set  about  their  work.  Instead  of  asking  the  opinion  of 
some  great  musician  or  a  book-publisher,  they  sent  out  a 
circular  letter  to  everybody  whom  they  could  find  who 
had  used  Tonic  Sol-fa  in  any  way,  or  who  had  actual  ex- 
perience with  it,  from  whom  they  received  over  600  re- 
plies. The  committee  reporting  in  1884,  says:— "The 
evidence  contained  in  these  replies  is  too  voluminous  to 
be  embodied  in  this  report,  but  it  is,  wiOunU  exception, 
deeidedly  in  favor  of  Tonic  Sol-fa."    I  here  quote  the 


entire  finding  of  this  committee,  and  with  that  I  will 
close: 

Considering  carefully  all  the  evidence  we  have  received, 
your  committee  cannot  form  any  other  than  the  following 
conolusions  relative  to  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system. 

1st.    It  is  simple  and  easily  understood. 

2nd.    It  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  pupils  to  sing. 

3rd.    It  is  well  adapted  to  the  youngest  primary  pupils. 

4th.  It  holds  the  attention  and  sustains  the  interest  of  the 
pupils  better  than  the  staff. 

5th.  It  secures  the  greatest  educational  results  to  the 
greatest  nnmber. 

6th.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  successfully  taught  by  the 
regular  teachers,  who  have  not  had  a  special  musical  training. 

7th.  It  is  the  best  possible  introduction  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  Staff  Notation. 

In  closing  this  report  your  committee  would  submit  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved:— Th2Lt  as  the  difficulties  of  the  Staff  Notation  vir- 
tually exclude  the  study  of  vocal  mufiic  from  the  great 
majority  of  our  public  schools ;  and  as  a  careful  and  tkoro 
investigation  shows  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  to  be  eminently 
practical  and  of  great  value,  we  recommend  the  latter  system 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  teachers  of  the  State, of 
New  Jersey. 

After  some  discussion  this  resolution  was  adopted  un- 
animously. 

Of  course,  'all  this  took  place  some  years  ago,  but 
what  has  happened  meantime  can  scarcely  have  falsified 
the  results  of  the  experiences  of  those  days.  If  any 
one  believes  that  a  different  result  would  be  obtained  by 
such  an  investigation  to-day,  I  challenge  the  inquest. 
Meantime  I  claim  that  tie  finding  of  this  committee  is 
as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  1884.  No  school  that  ever 
had  Tonic  Sol-fa  under  a  competent  teacher  ever  tnll- 
ingly  changed  to  any  other  method.  Nor  did  any  com- 
petent teacher  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  ever  wittingly  abandon  it. 


Child  Study  Records. 

Supt.  Thos.  B.  Button,  of  Odebolt,  Iowa,  suggests 
the  following  card  record  for  noting  down  the  chief 
characteristics  of  pupils.  He  urges  in  his  report  that 
a  record  for  each  pupil  be  kept  on  file,  revised  from 
time  to  time  when  necessary,  and  transferred  with  the 
pupil.  "  As  positive  injury  may  attend  the  echool  life  of 
misunderstood  children,  and  as  many  do  not  reach  the 
possibilities  of  which  they  are  capable  kecauEe  more  is 
not  known  of  their  individual  characteristics,  it  is  read- 
ily seen  that  this  knowledge  of  pupils  will  contribute 
much  to  attain  more  definite  results  in  securing  a 
proper  educational  development  for  each  pupil." 

Record  of  Pupil's  Chief  Characteristics. 

Pupil's  name 

Age Grade General  ability 

1.  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS :    (Mark  Excellent,  Medi- 
um, Poor.) 

Observation Memory Ability  to  think 

Power  of  concentration General  information 

Ability  in  oral  expression Written  work 

2.  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  : 

General  health Is  pupil  nervous? Delicate? 

Has  headaches? Is  defective  insight? In  hearing? 

Has  attendance  been  irregular  because  of  condition  of 
health? 

3.  CHARACTERISTIC  TRAITS :  (Underline  the  proper  word) 

Bright,  dull ;  quick,  slow ;  ambitious,  indifferent ;  self- 
confident,  timid  ;  methodical,  careless  ;  diligent,  indolent; 
persevering,  easily  discouraged ;  self  controlled,  hasty, 
headstrong;    polite,  rude,   impudent;   straightforward 
sly. 

4.  Leading  feeling  thru  which  to  govern 

5.  Subject  of  greatest  interest .T 

6.  Greatest  deficiency. • 
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Some  New  Books  for  Teachers. 

By  Prin.  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  New  York  City. 

FouHDATioMS  OF  EDUCATION,  by  Lcvi  Seelcy,  Ph.D.  Hicds  & 
NobU,  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  1901. 

The  scope  of  Dr.  Seeley's  discussion  may  be  seen  from 
the  list  of  titles  given  to  his  chapters:  1.  The  Teacher; 
2.  Motives  for  Becoming  a  Teacher;  S.  Cautions  to 
Young  Teachers;  4.  The  Spirit  of  the  School  Room;  5. 
The  Daily  Program;  6.  The  Basis  of  Promotion;  7.  Po- 
liteness; 8.  Good  Order;  9.  Discipline;  10.  Habit;  11. 
Professional  Spirit;  12.  Incentives;  13.  Correlation; 
14.  A  Summer  Trip  with  a  German  School;  15.  Ger- 
man Common  ^:>chool8;  16.  The  Study  of  the  History  of 
Education;  17.  The  Recitation;  18.  The  Swing  of  the 
Pendulum;  19.  Who  are  Responsible  for  the  Education 
of  the  Child;  20.  Self-Control  and  Self-Employment; 
21.  Patriotism;  22.  Inspiration  from  Great  Educators; 
23.  Moral  Instruction;  24.  Religious  Education. 

A  glance  at  this  list  of  topics  shows  at  once  that  the 
volume  is  no  logical  and  philosophical  treatise  like  that 
of  Dr.  Harris  with  a  similar  title.  It  is  distinctly  ut- 
systematic  in  the  sense  that  it  makes  no  pretense  at 
completeness  or  logical  continuity.  The  author  8a}s 
in  his  preface  that  many  of  the  matters  here  treated 
"lie  outside  the  schedules  for  teachers  and  tezt-bcoks 
for  students."  Yet  because  they  are  of  fundamental 
importance  he  gathers  them  together  in  what  may  sp- 
pear  a  somewhat  scrappy  order  and  emphasizes  them  in 
the  hope  of  impressing  young  teachers  and  parents. 

The  book,  however,  is  good  reading.  Its  style  is  fa- 
miliar and  generally  clear.  The  advice  is  fraught  with 
wisdom  which  comes  only  from  experience.  For  in- 
stance, "Do  not  talk  too  much"  is  one  of  his  cautions 
to  young  teachers.  "  Avoid  the  use  of  sarcasm,"  is  an- 
other. In  the  same  chapter  are  these:  "Do  not  see 
every  piece  of  innocent  mischief" — be  blind;  "Do  not 
threaten  or  scold  "  ;  "  Be  sparing  and  kindly  in  criti- 
cism but  generous  with  praise;"  "Be  forbearing  to 
[with?]  the  dull  and  uninteresting."  These  are  precisely 
the  faults  most  common  among  beginners. 

The  "  spirit  of  the  school-room "  Dr.  Seeley  would 
have  characterized  by  "freedom,  unselfishness,  self-con- 
trol, interest,  love."  Summed  up,  these  are  the  moral 
atmosphere  in  which  the  pupil  lives. 

Dr.  Seeley  lays  so  much  stress  upon  politeness  that  he 
devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  its  discussion.  He  refers, 
of  course,  to  the  politeness  of  the  pupils.  Some  of  the 
forms  he  would  have  us  teach  in  school  are  these:  How 
to  introduce,  and  to  receive  an  introduction;  how  and 
when  to  raise  the  hat;  table  manners;  when  to  give 
place  to  others;  when  to  excuse  one's  self;  treatment 
of  inferiors;  conduct  toward  one's  own  family.  It 
seems  to  the  writer  that  all  this  is  excellent  advice. 

Under  "incentives"  the  author  gives  what  he  consid- 
ers a  proper  method  of  "marking"  pupils.  Here  it  is: 
''  When  a  striking  failure  is  made  I  would  simply  jot 
down  the  pupil's  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  not  in  my 
roll-book.  I  would  let  the  pupils  understand  that  there 
is  an  open  chance  for  redeeming  themselves  as  long  as 
the  recitation  lasts.  .  •  It  will  serve  to  hold  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  class  till  the  end.  At  the  close  of 
the  recitation  I  would  enter  such  records  as  the  whole 
result  warrants,  never  entering  marks  for  satisfactory 
work  "  (p.  109). 

The  chapter  on  "correlation"  is  rather  disappointing 
beeause  the  discussion  is  inadequate. 

The  "recitation"  is  treated  from  the  Herbartian  point 
of  view  (pp.  154-162). 

The  "swing  of  the  pendulum"  is  a  chapter  showing 
the  need  of  sanity  and  conservatism  in  educational  the- 
ory and  practice.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  opposing 
contentions  in  regard  to  the  spelling  book,  object  les- 
sons, and  the  use  ef  text-books. 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  attractively  bound  in 
clotb;  it  has  a  table  of  contents  and  an  excellent  index. 
It  will  repay  a  careful  reading. 


Student  Life  and  Customs, by  Henry  D.  Sheldon,  Pb.D., 
D.  Appieton  &  Co.,  1901.  r International  Silucation  Stnes, 
Vol.  SI.) 

This  is  a  unique  book  which  treats  of  a  phase  of  ed- 
ucational history  little  known.  Yet,  when  one  consid- 
ers the  extensive  bibliography  of  318  numbers  compiled 
by  the  author  and  printed  as  an  appendix,  it  can  not  be 
said  that  the  field  has  been  left  entirely  uncultivated. 

The  author  begins  by  describing  student  life  of  me* 
dieval  universities.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  ascetic 
life  of  the  students,  their  amusements,  ceremonies  of  ini- 
tiation, "  nations,"  and  self-governirg  inns  or  hospicia. 

German,  English,  and  Scotch  universities  are  similarly 
treated.  Thus,  we  have  an  account  of  the  student  hab- 
its of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  rise  of  the  BtOT' 
schenschatten^  their  suppression  and  revival,  and  of  the 
modem  German  duel.  Of  the  English  universities  the 
author  traces  the  student  history  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  date,  giving  details  about  various  clubs,  de- 
bating unions,  and  athletics. 

Passing  to  American  colleges,  the  author  describes 
the  social  life  of  colonial  students, — their  commence- 
ments, class  units,  freshmen  laws,  diEcipliie,  debatirg, 
and  literary  societies. 

The  remainiog  portion  of  the  book  is  divided  into  two 
main  portions,  the  one  treating  of  student  societies  dur- 
ing what  he  calls  the  "transition  period"  (1840-1870), 
when  the  fraternity  first  appears,  the  other  treating  of 
the  "  modern  "  period  (1870- 1900).  Separate  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  following  topics  ucder  the  modern 
period : 

(a)  The  Class;  (b)  Debating  Society;  (c)  Fraternity; 
(d)  Athletics;  (e)  Self-Governing  Associations;  (f) 
Religious  Organizations. 

These  chapters  are  exceedingly  instructive  and  enters 
taining.  The  information  presented  was  gathered  not 
merely  from  the  generous  bibliography  quoted,  but  also 
by  personal  investigation  and  extensive  correspondence. 

But  what  is  it  all  worth?  Have  these  facts  any  soci- 
ological meaning? 

The  author  is  very  modest,  contenting  himself  with  a 
mere  recital  of  the  facts.  The  only  hint  he  gives  of  any 
philosophical  explanation  is  conveyed  in  these  words  of  his 
preface:  "It  is  hoped  that  the  facts  herein  collected  will 
be  of  service  to  that  group  of  pedagogical  thinkers, 
which  since  the  days  of  Froebel  has  made  spontaneity 
the  touchstone  of  educational  progress." 

The  editor  of  the  series,  however,  in  his  preface, 
gives  a  philosophical  setting  to  this  group  of  phenom- 
ena, which  is,  as  usual,  one  of  the  most  valuable  fea- 
tures of  the  book. 

Dr.  Harris  puts  his  theory  briefly  into  this  paragraph: 
This  book  "  has  to  deal  chiefly  with  the  way  and  manner 
in  which  students  react  against  the  regular  work  of  the 
institution  and  its  rules  and  regulations  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  individuality." 

The  meaning  of  this  is  further  elucidated  as  follows: 
"The  discipline  of  the  institution,  both  as  to  the  learn- 
ing which  it  teaches  and  as  to  the  regulations  it  im- 
poses, tends  to  efface  the  independence  of  the  student 
and  to  make  him  in  some  sense  a  mere  automaton.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  learning  taught  at  the  univer- 
sity .  .  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  him  confi- 
dence in  himself  by  enlarging  his  survey  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lives.  In  this  aspect  the  student  finds  his 
individuality  stimulated  and  developed. 

"  Goaded  by  the  contradiction  between  his  growing 
Individuality  and  his  sense  of  the  slight  done  to  his  likes 
and  prejudices  by  the  requirements  of  the  school,  the 
student  reacts  against  the  established  order  in  which  he 
finds  himself,  and  endeavors  to  recover  his  internal  equi- 
librium by  proving  his  personal  ability  te  destroy  the 
social  might  that  manifests  itself  in  his  community, 
and  more  especially  in  the  school  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber." 

The  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  this  remarkable 
series  of  educational  books. 
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NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 


Week  Ending  February  ij,  1901. 

Superintendent  Tarbell  to  Resign. 

Poor  Providence !  Her  citizena  are  now  reaping  the 
bitter  fruit  of  her  apathy  in  matters  concerning  her 

finblic  schools.  The  action  of  her  board  of  education 
n  asking  for  the  resignation  of  Supt.  Horace  S.  Tarbell 
Is  a  blot  on  her  'scatcheon.  The  cit;,  so  beautiful  and 
proBpereuB,  and  yet  bo  remiss  in  her  stewardship  of  the 
highest  interests  of  the  youogwithin  her  gates  !  What 
will  the  generation  now  in  the  schools  think  of  their 
fathers  when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion  and  begin 
to  realize  how  important  matters  concerning  public  edu- 
cation were  dispesed  of  without  any  reference  to  the 
welfare  of  the  school  children. 

In  Dr.  Tarbell,  Providence  possessed  one  of  the  best 
school  BuperintenddDts  of  the  country.  Time  and  again 
the  educational  world  has  given  expression  to  its  high 
regard  for  his  eminent  professional  qualifications,  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  public  schools,  and  his 
broad  and  successful  experience.  His  wise  counsel  has 
been  sought  in  matters  of  greatest  moment  and  national 
import.  He  was  chairman  of  one  of  the  three  sub-com- 
mittees of  the  famous  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  elemen- 
tary education.  His  service  in  the  educational  field  ex- 
tends over  forty  years.  In  the  early  sixties,  while 
grammar-master  in  Detroit,  he  gave  evidence  of  his  public 
spirit  by  organizing  an  evening  school  for  prieoneis  in  the 
house  of  correction.  Michigan  elected  bim  twice  as 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  As  superin- 
tendent at  Indiaaapoiis  he  contributed  a  considerable 
share  to  the  improvements  that  lifted  the  schools  to  a 
high  point  of  excellence.  Since  1834  he  has  faithfully, 
and  with  acknowledged  skill,  looked  after  the  educational 
interests  of  the  city  of  Providence. 

By  school  men  knowing  local  conditions  the  Providence 
superintendency  is  considered  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  the  whole  country.  With  a  system  of  administration 
that  can  be  satisfactory  only  where  the  citizena  take  an 
enlightened  aud  unselfish  view  of  matters  of  educational 
concern,  there  is  coupled  an  astonishing  indifference  to 
school  affairs.  Dr.  Tarbell  has  lent  his  influence  aa 
much  ashe  could,  without  jeopardizing  the  fate  of  pend- 
ing interests,  to  every  promising  effort  for  arousing  and 
cultivating  the  public  conscience  with  reference  to  the 
schools.  And  now  his  reward  is  that  the  board  of  edu> 
cation  votes  to  ask  for  bis  resignation  in  June,  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-one  to  four. 

Notwithstanding  the  vote,  it  is  known  to  those  best 
informed,  that  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  the  members 
were  really  opposed  to  Dr.  Tarbell,  and  these  for  reasons 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  office  which  they  occupied. 
Many  of  the  committee  if  not  most  of  the  members, 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  be  aUowed  to  support 
the  superintendent.  But  public  apathy  is  so  evident 
that  a  politician  may  well  take  it  for  granted  that  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  the  bosses  pays  better  than 
conscientious  scruples.  To  their  honor,  be  it  said,  that 
four  members  of  the  cOTimittee  voted  against  the  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Tar- 
bell. These  men  were  Charles  H.  Philbrick,  Prof.  Gee. 
G.  Wilson,  Alfred  Metcalf,  and  Orsmus  A.  Taft. 

Just  as  The  School  Journal  goes  to  press  it  ia 
learned  that  Mr,  Metcalf  has  announced  his  withdrawal 
from  the  school  committee,  after  thirty  Tears  of  service, 
because  of  the  unrighteous  action  against  Superinten- 
dent Tarbell.     He  says: 

.  I  belieTe  that  it  ia  a  hiKhly  improper  manner  in  which  to 
treat  an  official  who  has  certainly  done  bis  duty  oncocpnioDly 
well.  I  am  now  aerving  my  thirtieth  continnona  year  on  the 
aebool  committee,  and  previons  to  the  beginning  of  this  long 


term  I  served  three  additional  years.  I  have,  been  on  the  com- 
mittee on  qualifications  since  1878,  and  waa,  of  ooDrBe,a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  when  Mr.  Tarbell  came  to  us  in  1884. 
Since  1890  I  have  tteen  obairman  of  the  committee  on  gram- 
mar and  primary  scboolB,  and  have  come  into  constant  contact 
with  Mr.  Tarbeit.  Dnring  bia  term  of  service  I  have  never 
seen  any  reason  whatever  for  this  change.  Aa  far  as  the  per- 
formance of  bis  duties  goes,  there  has  certainly  been  no  rea- 
son to  And  any  fault  with  Mr.  Tarbell.  He  has  built  np  onr 
acbools  until  onr  syatem  ia  what  it  is  to-day. 

What  will  the  Providence  Public  Bdncatlonal  Asso- 
ciation do?     Thus  far  it  baa  taken  no  action.      Delay 


Supt.  Horsc«S.  Tarbell. 

«an  only  furnish  an  additional  illustratien  of  the  sad 
state  of  the  public  heart. 

The  teachers  of  Providence  as  a  body  are  warm  sup- 
porters oF  Mr.  Tarball.  Ths  relations  between  them  and 
their  superiDtendent  have  at  all  times  been  cordial.  His 
attitude  toward  teachers  and  pupils  has  always  been 
gentlemanly,  tactful,  and  sympathetic.  The  committee 
would  find  it  impossible  to  prove  that  he  had  been  "out 
of  touch  with  the  teachers  for  seme  years."  The  real 
reason  is  probably  thit  he  has  been  "  out  of  touch  "  with 
a  few  of  the  ruling  members  of  the  committee  who 
would  like  te  be  more  fully  in  control  of  school  affairs. 
Their  determination  to  keep  the  superintendent  down  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  vote  to  reduce  the  new  incum- 
bent's term  of  office  from  three  years  to  one  year. 

Impression  vs.  Knowledge. 

The  remark  of  Mr.  Bserson  to  his  daughter  has  been 
eften  quoted.  He  had  been  absent  from  home  and  on 
his  return  she  reported  to  him  with  enthusiaam  that  she 
had  taken  up  the  study  of  history,  to  which  be  replied  : 
"  It  does  not  matter  what  you  study  but  with  whom  you 
study."  This  brings  up  that  word  "motive,"  which  Col. 
Parker  employs  so  much.  "What  is  your  motive  !"  he 
asks.  The  average  teacher  will  say  it  is  to  teach  arith- 
metic, geography,  etc.,  but  this  is  contrary  to  Mr.  Em- 
erson's dictum. 

The  late  Dudley  Field,  a  world-renowned  lawyer,  was 
recalling  college  days  with  an  old  fellow  student  and  a 
remark  was  made  about  a  certain  professor  and  many 
pleasant  things  were  said  and  laughed  over.  "By  the 
way,  Mr,  Field,"  said  the  other,  "  what  did  he  teach  7" 
After  thinking  over  this  question  awhile  the  reply  was, 
"  Well,  really  now,  1  cannot  tell ;  chemistry  or  astron- 
omy, wasn't  it  ? "  Both  laughed.  They  were  conacioos  of 
an  impression  made  on  them  by  a  man  fifty  yearabetore,^ 
but  not  of  the  knowledge  they  had  gained  thru  him. 

A  Greek  professor  in  Yale  said  concerning  the  study 
of  that  language  that  the  knowledge  gained  was  of  no 
consequence  whatever,  but  that  it  furnished  a  splendid 
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means  of  enforcing  study,  thought,  and  the  memorizing 
and  application  of  rules ;  they  are  not  obliged  to  learn 
**  why  "  a  thing  is  so.  And  President  Eliot  said  to  the 
writer  that  he  would  favor  graduating  a  young  man  from 
Harvard  if  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  classic  lan- 
^ages — if  he  had  the  requisite  mental  training ;  but 
deemed  the  languages  gave  the  readiest  means  to  that 
training. 

Education  is  to  fit  one  for  life.  **  You  do  not  know 
how  to  live,"  said  Dr.  Laidlaw  to  a  patient ;  it  is  not 
drugs  that  you  need,  but  to  fit  yourself  properly  to  your 
environment.  We  all  need  patience ;  all  of  us  mast  en- 
dure ;  even  long-suffering  for  unpleasant  and  evil-minded 
people  will  surely  be  met;  we  need  diligence,  for  the  es- 
aence  of  life  is  work ;  we  need  to  be  orderly,  for  all 
nature  is  built  into  a  system,  nothing  is  wasted ;  we 
need  cheerfulness  and  love,  a  determination  to  obey  the 
rules  of  the  universal  Lord,  for  this  causes  us  to  be 
members  of  the  Kingdom. 

How  shall  all  these  be  wrought  into  the  structure  of 
a  human  being  ?  These  you  ought  to  have  done  and 
not  have  left  the  other  knowledge  undone,  and  yet  too 
often  the  latter  is  the  total  aim. 


German  and  English  Education. 

At  a  dinner  of  the  New  York  City  Male  Teachers' 
Association,  Dean  James  E.  Russell,  of  Teachers  college, 
and  Prin.  John  Dwyer,  of  Manhattan,  spoke  of  the  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  the  schools  of  England  and 
Germany.  Dr.  Russell  gave  a  fine  analysis  of  the  ideas 
governing  the  schools  of  Germany.  He  showed  how 
nearly  all  social  distinction  depends  on  one's  school 
<^ertificates.  The  great  aim  in  the  schools  below  the 
university  is  to  produce  God-fearing,  patriotic,  self- 
supportmg  subjects.  Everything:  is  calculated  to  pro- 
mote civil  order  and  social  stability.  Considering  the 
ends  Germany  seeks  to  achieve  thru  its  schools,  she 
possesses  the  most  excellent  system  in  the  world.  In 
the  popular  schools,  including  continuation  and  second- 
ary schools,  the  instraction  and  training  certainly  tend 
to  develop  deyotion  to  the  existing  social  order  and 
the  established  government.  The  German  university 
on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Russell  stated,  is  the  most  demo- 
cratic institution  in  the  world  and  essentially  a  place 
for  the  free  development  of  individuality  and  the  train- 
ing for  leadership. 

Dr.  Dwyer  described  how  firm  a  hold  tradition  has 
upon  English  education,  and  how  chaotic  is  the  condi- 
tion of  public  instruction. 

Pew  people  realize  the  marked  influence  exerted  upon 
the  English  character  by  the  public  schools  of  the  coun- 
try— the  name  given  to  the  great  secondary  schools.  It 
is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  strength  of 
Great  Britain  is  to  be  found  in  these  institutions.  The 
life  there  counts  for  more  with  the  boys  than  the  home 
and  the  world  outside  of  the  school  atmosphere.  Dr. 
Russell  illustrated  these  facts  very  strikingly  by  reading 
the  following  vivid  portrayal  from  Kipling's  master- 
band: 

Ten  years  at  an  English  public  school  do  not  encourage 
dreaming.  Georgie  won  his  growth  and  chest  measurements, 
and  a  few  other  things  which  did  not  appear  in  the  bills,  under 
a  system  of  cricket,  foot-ball,  and  paper-chases,  from  four  to 
€ve  days  a  week,  which  provided  for  three  lawful  cuts  of  a 
ground-ash  if  any  boy  absented  himself  from  these  entertain- 
ments. He  became  a  rumple-collared,  dusty-hatted  fag  of  the 
Lower  Third,  and  a  light  half-back  at  Little  Side  football ; 
was  pushed  and  prodded  thru  the  slack  back-waters  of  the 
Lower  Fourth,  where  the  rabble  of  a  school  generally  accumu- 
lates, won  his  "  second-fifteen "  cap  at  football,  enjoyed  the 
dignity  of  a  study  with  two  companions  in  it,  and  began  to 
look  forward  to  office  as  a  sub-perfect.  At  last  he  blossomed 
into  full  glory  as  head  of  the  school,  ex-officio  captain  of  the 
games;  head  of  his  house,  where  he  and  his  lieutenants  pre- 
served disaipline  and  decency  among  seventy  boys  from  twelve 
to  seventeen;  general  arbiter  in  the  quarrels  that  spring  up 
among  the  toaehv  Sixth — aad  intimate  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Head  hhnself.    When  he  stepped  forth  in  the  black  jersey. 


with  knickers,  and  black  stockings  of  the  F 
new  match- ball  under  the  arm,  and  his  old  and  frayed  cap  at 
the  back  of  hi?  head,  the  small  fry  of  the  lower  forms  stood 
apart  and  worstiipsd, and  the  "ne^  cap"  of  the  team  talked 
to  him  ostentatiously,  that  the  world  might  see.  And  so,  in 
summer,  when  he  came  back  to  the  pavilion  after  a  slow  but 
eminently  safe  game,  it  mattered  not  whether  he  had  made 
nothing  or,  as  once  happened,  a  hundred  and  three,  the  school 
shouted  just  the  same,  and  women-folk  who  had  come  to  look 
at  the  match  looked  at  Cottar — Cottar,  major;  ''that's 
Cottar  ! ''  Above  all,  he  was  respansible  for  that  thing  called 
the  tone  of  the  school,  and  few  realize  with  what  passionate 
de\rotion  a  certain  type  of  boy  throws  himself  into  this  work. 

Home  was  a  far-away  country,  full  of  ponies  and  fishing  and 
shooting:,  and  men  visitors  who  interfered  with  one's  plans; 
but  school  was  the  real  world,  where  things  of  vital  import- 
ance happened,  and  crises  arose  that  must  be  dealt  with 
promptly  and  quietly.  Not  for  nothing  was  it  written,  "  Let 
the  Consuls  leok  to  it  that  the  Republic  takes  no  harm,''  and 
Georgie  was  glad  to  be  back  in  authority  when  the  holidays 
ended.  Behind  him  but  not  too  near,  was  the  wise  and  tem- 
perate Head,  now  sue:gesting  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  now 
counseling  the  mildness  of  the  dove;  leading  him  on  to  see, 
more  by  half  hints  than  by  any  direct  word,  how  boys  and 
men  are  all  of  a  piece,  and  how  he  who  can  handle  the  one  will 
assuredly  in  time  control  the  other. 

For  the  rest,  the  school  was  not  encouraged  to  dwell  on  its 
emotions,  but  rather  to  keep  ia  hard  condition,  to  avoid  false 
quantities,  and  to  enter  the  army  direct,  without  the  help  of 
the  expensive  London  crammer,  under  whose  roof  young  blood 
learns  too  much.  Cottar,  major,  went  the  way  of  hundreds 
before  him.  The  Head  gave  him  six  months'  final  polish, 
taught  him  what  kind  of  answers  best  please  a  certain  kind  of 
examiners,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  properly  constituted 
authorities,  who  passed  him  into  Sandhurst.  Here  he  had 
sense  enough  to  see  that  he  was  in  the  Lower  Third  once  more 
and  behaved  with  respect  toward  his  seniors,  till  they  in  turn 
respected  hira,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  corporal 
and  sat  in  authority  over  mixed  peoples  with  all  the  vices  of 
men  and  boys  combined.  His  reward  was  another  string  of 
athletic  cups,  a  good  conduct  sword,  and,  at  last,  Her-Majesty's 
commission  as  a  subaltern  in  a  first-class  line  regiment.  He 
did  not  know  that  he  bore  with  him  from  school  and  college  a 
character  worth  much  fine  gold,  but  was  pleased  to  find  his 
mess  so  kindly.  He  had  plenty  of  money  of  his  own;  his 
training  had  set  the  public  school  mess  upon  his  face  and  had 
taught  him  how  many  were  the  '' things  no  fellow  can  do." 
By  virtue  of  the  same  training  he  kept  his  pore?  open  and  his 
mouth  shut. 


Probable  Victory  of  Church  Schools. 

The  English  government  is  reported  to  be  about  to 
introduce  a  "comprehensive  education  bill,"  which  will 
give  to  the  Church  of  England- all  that  it  las  for  years 
been  contending  for — namely  that  the  public  treasury 
shall  stand  the  entire  cost  of  maintaining  its  schools 
while  these  schools  shall  still  be  allowed  to  maintain 
their  distinctive  features.  As  matters  are,  the  govern- 
ment pays  about  five-sixths  of  the  cost  of  church  schools, 
the  remaining  sixth  bein^  raised  by  subscriptions  within 
the  church.  In  return  for  this  contribution  the  paro- 
chial clergy  hii^ve  complete  control  over  the  appointment 
of  teachers,  and  the  general  management  of  the  schools, 
th'o  the  course  of  study  is  somewhat  prescribed  from 
the  education  office. 

Since  1886,  when  the  Liberal  party  went  to  pieces, 
England,ha8  become  more  kindly  disposed  than  ever  be- 
fore to  its  national  church,  and  the  country  is  very 
much  inclined  to  be  liberal,  relieving  churchmen  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  and  guaranteeing  the  continuance  of 
church  teaching. 

It  seems  peculiar  that  such  a  proposal  has  not  raised 
a  storm  of  protest,  but  these  are  evidently  Tory  and  im- 
perial days.  Non-conformity  no  longer  is  to  be  reck- 
oned with  as  a  political  force.  The  only  strenuous 
opposition  thus  far  has  come  from  the  trades  unions' 
congress  which  has  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  sever- 
ing the  church  altogether  from  elementary  education 
and  requiring  people  to  accept  the  board  schools  or  noth- 
ing. They  might  as  well,  in  the  present  mood  of  the 
English  people,  pass  resolutions  in  favor  of  requiring 
Dutch  to  be  taught  in  all  elementary  schools. 
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'Cbe  Busy  ^orld* 


Emperor  William's  gift  of  plastic  casts  and  bronzes  to 
Harvard  university  is  so  large  that  it  will  require  a 
special  building.  The  entL  e  cost  of  the  collection  will 
be  defrayed  from  the  kaiser's  private  purse,  and  is  es- 
timated at  half  a  million  marks.  It  embraces  casts  of 
monuments  and  sculptures  and  architectural  casts,  also 
some  bronzes.  Every  phase  of  the  German  plastic  arts, 
from  the  Romanesque  period  to  the  Renaissance,  is  il- 
lustrated. 

Aubiey  Thomas  De  Vere,  the  poet,  died  at  Curragh 
Chase,  County  Limerick,  Ireland,  January  21.  He  was 
born  in  1814  and  was  the  author  of  many  Irish  poems 
and  legends,  picturesque  sketches,  and  literary  and 
ethical  essays. 

Urban  Population. 

The  director  of  the  census  has  given  out  a  statement 
regarding  the  growth  of  urban  population  North  and 
South,  which  shows  that  the  large  cities,  taken  collec- 
tively, are  growing  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  the  rest  of 
the  country;  the  per  cent,  of  the  population  thruout 
the  Northern  states,  in  large  cities,  is  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  South;  but  the  North  has 
a  rate  of  increase  no  greater  than  the  South.  The  dif- 
ference is  balanced  by  an  extremely  rapid  growth  of 
small  cities  and  towns  in  the  South,  and  especially  of 
the  rural  population.  Of  the  total  population  of  76,- 
994,5  5  in  continental  United  States,  19,718,312  or 
25.9  per  cent,  live  in  cities  of  25,000  or  more. 

The  Presidential  Succession* 

The  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  respecting  the  suc- 
cession of  the  presidency  was  taken  up  and  passed  by 
the  senate.  It  provides  that  "  in  all  cases  not  provided 
for  by  Article  II.,  clause  5,  of  the  constitution,  where 
there  is  no  person  entitled  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  the  president,  the  same  shall  devolve  upon  the 
vice-president.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  case  where  there  is  no  person  entitled  to  hold  the 
office  of  president  or  vice-president,  declaring  what 
officer  shall  then  act  as  president,  and  such  officer  shall 
act  accordingly  until  the  disability  shall  be  removed  or  a 
president  shall  be  elected." 

Far  Distance  Power. 

In  Germany  electric  power  is  transmitted  from  Lauf- 
fen  to  Frankfort,  a  distance  of  110  miles.  In  Califor- 
nia it  is  transmitted  from  Colgate  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  to  Oakland,  a  distance  of  142  miles;  thence 
to  San  Jose  a  distance  of  forty-two  miles;  thence  to 
Redwood  City  seven  miles;  from  Colgate  to  Burlingame 
eleven  miles;  from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco  (in  pro- 
cess) eighteen  miles;  in  all  220  miles. 

The  War  Taxes. 

The  war  revenue  taxes  still  in  effect  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  abolish  are  those  on  tea,  stock  traneaetions  and 
issues,  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading,  convey- 
ances, custom  house  entries  and  withdrawals,  passage 
tickets,  bankers,  brokers,  pawnbrokers,  custom-housf^ 
theaters,  circuses,  bowling  alleys,  and  billiard  rooms,  the 
excise  tax  on  sugar  and  petroleum  refineries,  the  special 
tax  on  banks  and  bankers, and  the  inheritance  taxes.  The 
tax  on  beer  isto  be  reduced  from  $1.60  to  $1  a  barrel,  the 
tax  on  tobacco  and  snuff  from  nice  to  six  cents  a  pound; 
also  the  increase  of  taxes  on  cigarettes  and  cigars. 

The  Cayuga  Indians. 

The  Cayuga  Indians  and  also  *  he  Senecas,  Ononda- 
gos,  Tuscaroras,  and  Oneidas,  made  treaties  with  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
had  reservations  of  land  in  New  York  state;  but  soon 
after  the  Cayugas  finding  game  more  abundant  over  in 
Caaada,  where  the  Mohawks   were,  went  north,  and 


there  they  have  stayed  ever  since.  The  state  of  New- 
York,  finding  the  lands  around  Cayuga  lake  abandoned, 
sold  them  to  whites  and  they  are  all  settled.  Now  thi» 
tribe  is  anxious  to  come  back. 

The  Temperance  Situation. 

The  statement  by  Bishop  Potter  at  the  Church  Club 
that  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  was  an  impudent 
fraud  and  an  impudent  failure  and  a  nurse  of  hypo* 
crites  has  aroused  very  deep  feeling.  That  rum  drink- 
ing does  work  a  real  injury  to  the  community  no  one 
denies  ;  temperance  people  connect  this  with  rumselling. 
Bishop  Potter  claims  that  what  ia  wanted  is  to  decrease 
the  desire  for  drinking:  temperance  people  think  this  is 
reached  by  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  rum.  The  latter 
have  certainly  accomplished  a  great  deal  ;  retail  liquor 
making  and  selling  is  disreputable.  To  stay  the  desire 
for  drink,  how  shall  it  be  done?  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  teachers  of  the  evils  of  the  use  of  alcohol  should 
follow  up  their  pupils  and  ascertain  whether  the  in- 
truction  is  effective. 

The  February  Heavens. 

Mercury ,  on  Feb.  2,  was  at  its  greatest  elongation  and 
easily  seen  in  the  evening;  on  the  28tb,  he  will  be  seen 
in  the  morning,  having  passed  to  the  other  tide  of  his 
orbit.  Venus  is  rapidly  nearing  the  sun  and  on  the 
14th,  is  in  conjunction  with  him;  she  still  glows  in  the 
west  as  an  evening  star;  on  the  28th,  she  will  be  a  bright 
morning  star,hav]ng  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  sun 
like  Mercury.  Mars  is  in  the  west  but  too  near  the  sun 
to  be  seen;  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  morning  stars.  The 
moon  conjuncts  with  Uranus  on  the  3d,  with  Saturn 
and  Jupiter  on  the  6th,  Venus  on  the  8th,  Mars  and 
Mercury  on  the  9th,  Neptune  on  the  17th.  On  the 
morning  of  the  26th  the  moon  comes  between  us  and 
Spica. 

Subsidy  to  Our  Ships. 

Besides  the  Canal  question,  the  Philippine  question, 
another  of  importance,  is  before  Congress,  the  payment 
of  money  to  Americans  te  build  and  operate  steam  ves- 
sels to  carry  American  freights.  The  English  can  build 
ships  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  we,  can  operate  them 
33  per  cent  cheaper,  so  that  they  get  the  business  of 
carrying  our  freights.  There  are  those  who  propose  to 
tax  the  people  to  enable  Americans  to  do  this;  is  the 
plan  a  good  one?  Why  should  Smith  in  Colorado  pay 
a  cent  a  pound  more  on  his  sugar  so  that  Brown  in  New 
York  may  carry  his  wheat  to  Europe  rather  than  let 
Jones,  of  London,  do  it  who  will  do  it  cheaper?  The 
great  plea  is  that  then  we  shall  have  ships  if  there  is  a 
war.  Is  the  plan  a  good  one?  Let  the  students  argue 
it. 

Frogs. 

The  school  boys  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  found  that  frogs 
abounded  in  the  bottom  of  the  Erie  canal  after  the  ice 
was  cut ;  they  raked  them  out  in  quantities,  cut  off  the 
legs,  skinned  them,  and  sent  them  to  New  York  ;  one 
boy  sold  $150  worth  in  a  week. 

China  Pays. 

The  first  monthly  installment  of  the  war  indemnity  was 
paid  by  China  at  Shanghai,  Jan.  30;  it  amounts  to 
1,820,000  taels. 

A  Popular  Railway. 

A  railway  that  has  been  growing  in  popularity  as  well 
as  in  trackage  is  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  which  extends 
from  Portsmouth,  Va.,  to  Tampa,  Fla.  The  present 
general  passenger  agent  is  Robert  E.  L.  Bunch,  who  is 
only  thirty-two  years  of  age ;  born  in  North  Carolina, 
and  educated  in  its  common  schools  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Southern  railway  as  mail  clerk  in  the  oiBce 
of  the  Richmond  &  Danville  branch,  being  then  seven- 
teen years  old.  Promotion  steadily  followed  until  he 
now  occupies  the  important  position  mentioned.  Along 
with  a  remarkable  business  capacity  he  retains  a 
markable  geniality  and  hence  a  deserved  popnUurity. 
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Letters* 


A  Few  Recollections  and  Opinions. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  a  paper  on  the  question 
"Do  the  Public  Schools  Overtax  the  Pupils?"  in  which 
I  have  been  deeply  interested.  It  says  a  number  of 
things  I  have  thought  before,  some  other  things  which 
I  know  to  be  true,  and  still  others  which  1  heartily 
endorse.  I  have  a  daughter  of  my  own  at  home.  She 
came  to  me  the  other  evening  with  such  a  glow  of  tri- 
umph in  her  face  as  one  seldom  sees.  ''  1  got  all  my 
arithmetic  problems  during  my  spare  time  in  school/' 
she  said.  Nor  was  it  a  small  thing  over  which  she  re- 
joiced. Remembering  the  struggle  I  had  had  to  show 
her  the  value  of  H  bushels  of  oats  at  31^  cents  a  bushel, 
instead  of  calling  f  of  a  bushel  worth  19  cents  as  any 
sane  man  not  a  school  teacher  would  do,  I  quite  sympa- 
thized with  her  in  the  battle  and  rejoiced  in  her  victory. 

After  all  one  can  remember  his  own  school  days  as  he 
is  reminded  of  them  by  his  progeny.  My  daughter 
comes  home  with  memorized  strings  of  words  which  are 
wholly  unintelligible  to  her— usually  definitions  from 
the  grammar.  Last  night  she  had  one.  It  was  the 
definition  cf  a  phrasd,  which  was  something  or  other 
without  subject  or  predicate,  but  which  had  a  ''distinct 
ofiBce  "  in  a  sentence.  She  asked  the  teacher  what  a  dis- 
tinct ofiBce  was,  and  was  told  something  equally  indefi- 
nite or  more  so.  Then  when  she  protested  that  she 
still  did  not  understand,  the  teacher  remarked,  *'  Sidney, 
I  never  saw  anybody  who  could  be  so  stupid  as  you  can 
when  you  want  to  be."  Thereby  humiliating  the  child, 
preventing  the  class  asking  for  further  information  on 
the  subject,  and  (in  her  own  mind)  escaping  from  an 
embarrassing  exposure  of  her  own  inability  to  give  a 
lucid  explanation.  But  the  point  is,  that  I  see  myself 
and  my  own  experiences  reflected  in  the  school  life  of 
my  daughter.  I  used  to  memorize  definitions,  and  re- 
member that  it  was  the  hardest  work  in  all  of  my  school 
life.    They  conveyed  to  my  mind  no  more  meaning  than 

"Onery,  orey,  ickory  an, 
Filison,  foliBon,  Nicholas,  John; 
Queevy,  quavy,  Irish  navy, 
Stinglom,  staDgluiD,  buck,'' 

and  lacked  the  humorous  suggestion  and  peculiar  rhythm 
of  the  doggerel.  Therefore  they  had  that  much  less  to 
recommend  them  to  my  youthful  mind.  I  was  a  nor- 
mally constituted  youth,  with  an  abundance  of  health, 
good  digestion,  and  a  modicum  of  brain,  and  knew  not 
what  a  nerve  was.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  I  was  as 
capable  of  sustained  effort  under  adverse  conditions  as 
any  boy  of  my  age.  (I  escaped  from  high  school  with 
the  honors  of  the  class  and  as  the  best  athlete  the 
school  had  produced  in  many  years— so  many,  in  fict, 
that  no  better  was  remembered.  I  mention  this  to  show 
that  in  a  general  way  I  was  good  school  material.)  But 
I  can  remember  distinctly  of  times  of  abstraction  from 
which  I  would  be  aroused  by  sharp  reprimands  for  '*  not 
paying  attention " — the  worst  crime  a  school  boy  can 
commit.  I  recall  times  when  I  could  no  longer  sit  still 
and  be  good  than  I  could  have  flown.  I,  of  course,  did 
not  attempt  to  account  for  it,  but  my  teachers  did. 
They  said  that  I  was  mean  for  the  love  of  meanness,  and 
took  it  out  of  me  by  whatever  method  seemed  to  appeal 
most  strongly  to  them  in  their  peculiar  mood  at  that 
particular  time.  I  was  whipped,  which  probably  did  me 
goody  by  stirring  up  a  circulation;  I  was  kept  after 
school — which  was  a  sin  for  which  I  hope  the  teachers 
will  be  forgiven.  I  was  allowed  to  explain  it  to  the 
principal,  which  I  did  with  an  humble  and  a  contrite 
heart,  bo  that  its  chastening  influence  did  some  to  de- 
velop monU  fiber  and  make  me  what  I  am.  But  I  was 
nevtr  told  to  go  out  and  run  around  the  school-house 
tiiree  times,  which  would  have  done  me  mere  good  than 
aO  the  rest  put  tsgetber.  Ul^ 

Eiaaiiiatioiis  are  condemoed  unutterably,  and  should 
be.    I  do  not  say  this  out  of  a  remembrance  of  what  I 


suffered.  I  liked  examinations.  The  rule  in  our  echool 
was  that  when  a  pupil  had  finished  an  examination  he 
was  allowed  to  go  home  for  the  rest  of  the  session.  I 
used  to  rush  them  thru— making  it  a  point  of  pride  to 
be  the  first  to  hand  in  my  paper — and  then  away  I  would 
go  for  two  or  three  hours  of  blessed  freedom.  But 
stay !  There  were  others,  perhaps  cursed  with  a  fear  of 
failure,  lacking  confidence,  doubtful  of  their  own  powers, 
perhaps  not  so  "strong"  students.  To  them  1  know 
examinations  were  veritable  nightmares  before  they 
came,  and  hideous  ordeals  while  they  lasted.  I  have 
seen  girls  cry  before  they  were  half  thru — partly  from 
vexation  and  partly  from  overwrought  nerves.  I  have 
known  every  possible  device  for  "cribbing"  put  into 
use.  I  remember  once  fixing  up  a  pony  myself,  with  all 
the  dates  in  the  United  States  history  duly  recorded. 
That  was  in  grammar  school.  I  could  not  remember  the 
dates,  but  could  attach  the  events  to  the  dates  if  they 
were  before  me.  Then,  to  my  great  disappointment, 
the  only  questions  involving  dates  ran  about  like,  "^What 
happened  in  1492?"  But  it  requires  a  clever  casuist  to 
justify  a  thing  which  tempts  children  to  doubtful  prac- 
tices, as  it  takes  a  remarkable  educator  to  prove  the 
value  of  putting  the  innocents  on  the  rack  to  discover 
what  they  do  not  know.  A  Father. 

Indianapolis. 


Search's  Ideal  School. 

I  do  not  know  Preston  W.  Search,  but  I  can  read  Eng- 
lish, and  I  cannot  understand  how  a  reader  of  Dr.  Harris's 
words  in  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Search's  book  can  think 
that  they  mean  that  "about  five  per  cent,  of  the  book  is 
wheat  and  ninety-five  per  cent,  is  chaff." 

Dr.  Harris  says :  "  All  books  written  by  earnest 
thinkers  in  the  way  of  criticism  on  existing  systems  have 
their  use  in  exciting  thought  in  the  minds  of  teachers 
who  for  the  most  part  are  following  routine  methods.  It 
is  not  likely  th:\t  more  than  five  percent,  of  new  experi- 
ments initiated  in  education  will  succeed  in  establishing 
themselves  as  of  value  to  educational  methods  ;  the  re- 
maining ninety-five  per  cent,  will  fail.  It  is  so  in  new 
business  ventures ;  even  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  new 
business  ventures  can  be  said  to  prove  financial  successes. 
But  the  five  per  cent,  of  new  experiments  which  succeed 
may  add,  and  do  add,  enough  of  value  to  compensate  for 
the  waste  involved  in  the  other  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
experiments." 

While  Dr.  Harris  thus  expresses  himself.  President 
Hall  says  :  "  While  there  are  a  few  minor  matters  in 
which  I  differ  from  the  author,  it  is,  on  the  whole,a  book 
I  wish  I  could  have  written  my  self ;  and  /  can  think  of  no 
single  volume  in  the  whole  wide  range  of  literature  in 
,  this  field  that  I  believe  so  weU  ealeukited  to  do  so  much 
good  and  which  I  could  so  heartily  advise  every  teacher  in 
the  landf  of  whatever  grade,  to  read  and  ponder"  (The 
italics  are  mine  )  Arthur  Gilman. 

Camhridgey  Mass. 


Teachers'  Wages. 

I  once  thought  that  the  public  would  recognize  the 
value  of  the  teacher's  work  and  pay  him  accordingly, 
but  I  have  found  this  is  a  delusion. 

In  a  certain  school  there  was,  seven  years  ago,  a 
black  girl ;  she  learned  to  read  and  write  and  was  well 
brought  up  by  her  mother,  her  father  being  unknown. 
To-day  she  receives  $60  per  month,  as  a  cook.  Being 
very  skilful,  I  suppose  she  is  worth  it. 

In  that  same  school  there  was  a  white  girl  who  is  now 
a  teacher;  she  is  refined  and  well-educated  ;  she  had  to 
be  aided  by  influential  friends  to  get  a  place  as  teacher 
at  $40  per  month.  I  hold  that  she  is  under- paid.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  city  employed  cooks  it  would  pay  them 
$60  per  month  or  over. 

There  is  something  wrong  about  this  and  it  should  be 
remedied.  I  hope  that  your  influential  paper  will  take 
up  this  matter  and  try  to  remedy  a  growing  evil. 

Buffalo.  E.  R.  Morrison. 
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The  Erducational  Outlook. 

The  annual  Tuskegcc  Negro  conference  the  public  schools  gave  speed  tests  in  ver-  Delaware,  O.— Prof .  William  G.  Wil- 

will  beheld  at  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  tical  writing.    The  average  was  148  letters  liams  passed  away  in  this  town  January 

Industrial     Institute,    Tuskegee,     Ala.,  to  the  minute,  while  several  pupils  wrote  30,  after  a  two-monthsMUness  with  paraly- 

February  19.                                                   more  than  230  letters  to  the  minute.  sis.     He  was  eighty  years  old  and  had 

Trenton,  N.  J.— A  bill  providing  an       Hatboro    Pa  —An    institute    of  the  ^^*°  connected  with  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 

appropriation  of  11300,000  for  the  estab    Montgomery  county    teachers  was  held  university    since    that    institution    was 

hshment  of  a  New  Jersey  state  university  here  recently.      County  Superintendent  (S"n-^^^*  .  \l^^  ^^^^l  ^^1'*  Professor 

has   been    presented   to   the   legislature.  Mc N air  delivered  an  addresi.    A  discus-  Wiltams  taught  every  branch  of  learning. 

Tuition  will  be  free  to  residents  of   the  sion  was  held  on  "How  Can  Teachers  including  several  languages.     In  the  last 

fitate  and  the  university  will  be  controlled  3^3^  Help  the  Boys  and  Girls  "    Prof  years  he  has  taught  Greek,  in  which 

by  the  state  board  of  education.    Any  site  c.  C.  Ellis  lectured  on  the  *'  Biggest  Word  department  he  had  few  equals, 

in  the  state  outside  of  Trenton  may,  ac-  in  the  Dictionary."  Haddonfield,  N.  J.— In  the  death,  on 

cording  to  the  bill,  be  selected  for  its  loca-      p^^^.^poRT,  Kv.-The  house  of  repre-  ^^^-  4»  9/  Miss  Thyrza  C.  Williams  the 

*'°°-                                                                sentatives  to.div  advi.nr..H   a  hill  which  cause  of  education  among  the  mentaUy 


sentatives  to-day  advanced  a  bill  which  ^*"»?  "/,  cuucauwn  among  mc  iiiwii*uy 

Atlanta,   Ga.— This   state   has   just  prohibits  the  use  of  books  in  Kentucky  deficient  lost  a  valued  and  highly  esteemed 

issed  a  temperance  education  law.    For  public  schools  that  do  not  give  full  credit  Sl^i  J  •  u ?  was  »  graduate   of    several 

ore  than  a  year  Georgia  has  been  the  to  Admiral    Schley    for    the  victory  at  Philadelphia    schools.     For  about  eig^ht 

only  state  iu  the  Union  not  requiring  the  Santiago.  years 


work^of  the  Haddonfield  Training  School 

e- 

or 

all 

GEyavA,  N.  Y.— Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Ellis  r^ary  6  and  7.    Pres.  Norman  F.   Black  whorame'under'^herinslructlon^ 

:j ..      — £      rT.t A. 11 1 —      oroiTA   on    inf  ArAof  ivtrr   •^AAtr^oc    r\n  ttft  no^  !<9M 


study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  with  spe-  Lindsay  ONT-The  twentv-ninth  an-  JL"  n  u  ^'"/S"""'""  i  raining  acno. 
cial  reference  to  the  naturi\nd  effects  of  nutr^onVentioY- of  th^'^E^rVicto^fa  SlWfitSr  Uiis'^woA  ^She^won'Fc 
alcoholic  dnnks.  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  here  Feb-  Klf  a  walm  pfaceTn  the  he'arrs  of  a 


will  act  as  president  until 
taken  on  the  resignation 


Jones,  president  of  Hobart  college,  has  l^^^^" '"*ntsr/m*s*'"'Trofi^.'^^^^^^  Milton,  MASS.-Mr.  John  J    Hayes,  a 

resigned  owing  to  feeble  health.    He  is  i^-ducational  c^yslems.      I'roti table  discus-  ,       v^rs  aero  utaII  WnrC.n  ae  9    nnhlir 

now^'in  the  South.    Dean  W.  P.  Durfee   sions  were  held  on  the  "  Co-operation  of  te^de^r  d?ed  f^hrhomrin^hfs  ^^^ 

il  formal  action  is  Home  and  School "  and  "  At  What  Age  is  reader,  died  at  his  home  in  this  town  t  eb. 

iiorma  action  IS  ^  L^^si^able  that  Pupils  Should  Take*  the  ';h?J' Tf^n^l^?"*  ^T^'W^^'^  ?L^^n:*t 

n^u    XT      uw    ,     High  School     Entrance    Examination."  °^^'^«  ^^   ^u  *^?°' ^'^^''^^^5u•  r   *^?   ^!^^ 

Aurora,   Ontario.— The  North  York  Albert  H  Leakje  of  Ottawa  eave'a lecture  SL^^^^^^  schools  and  at  Phillips  Exeter 

Teachers' Association  will  meet  in  Aurora  on  **  The''Head 'and  the   Hand,"  and  F.  ??^^?,'^.?,-    He  was  also  graduated    from 

either  on  May  8  and  9  or  15  and  16.    All  Tracy.  B.  A.  Ph.  D     of  Toronto    spoke  ^°^  Bndgewatcr    normal    school.    Upon 

communications  concerning  this  meeting  nn  th**  "  MAi»»acr#»  nf  P^falnrri  »♦    *  graduation  he  became  instructor  in  oratory 

should  be  addressed  to  W.  Rannie,   of          ^     ^^essage  01  i-estaiozzi.  ^^^  elocution  at  Cornell  university,  a  posi- 

Newmarket,  Ontario.                                          Maine's    Log    School-Houses.  ^^0°  which  he  left  after  two  years  to  ac- 

rrt     £    ^             r  Ai.                   *                   A                 ^M        A     '  .       .'       r  cept    a   similar    position     at     Harvard. 

The  first  year  of  the  new  century  ex.      Augusta  ME.~An  interesting  feature  There    he    remained    for    eleven   years, 

ceeds  any  previous    record  in  gifts  and  of  the  annual  report  of  State  Superintend-  Then,  stricken  with  paralysis,  he  left  his 

public  bequests  for  public  ujcs,  colleges,  ent  Stetson,  of  Maine,  is  the  section  treat-  work  and  traveled  in  the  West,  hoping  to 

schools,  libraries,  etc.    The  gilts  made  m  ing  of  schools  in  organized    townships,  regain  health.    He  failed  to  recover  and 

1901     amounted    to  $107,360000.      The  Many  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  died  after  suffering  for  two  years, 

highest  previous  record  for  anyone  year  that  there  are    numbers    of  log  school-  u,  ^^„..,^,^.,  1.,^      e     *  \xt  u   ^1 

was  $62,750,000.    Of  this  great  sum  for  houses  still  in  use  in  Maine;  in  fact,  there  ^looming! on, iND.—bupt.  W.H.  Glas- 

1931  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  the  colleges,  are  even  less  suitable  buildings  used  for  ^?f*^  d le a  ot  paralysis  a  lew  days  since 

and  libraries  $3 1,000,000.    The  most  strik    instructing  children.  Mr.  Stetson  says  that  after  a  brief  illness.    He  was  born  in  Han- 

ing  feature  of  the  gifts  was  the  large  in-  in  some  cases  the  schools  have  been  held  cock  county  and  for  a  time  taught  in  a 

dividual  amounts.    Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  in  parts  of  occupied  dwellings  and  in  un-  country  school.    He  wa?  later  county  su- 

has  consummated  her   long  planned  en-  occupied  dwellings.     Two  schools  have  Pf  T    ^^1:°L  ^^u-        ..  superintendent 

dowment  of    Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  uni-  fouod  their  homes  in  chapels,  in  outlying  t^    <-reeafield,    this    state.     In    1891   he 

versity.    Thisisno^v  the  wealthiest  edu-  mission  stations  of  churches, one  in  a  lean-  became   chief    deputy    under  State    bu- 

cational  institution  in  the  world.    Messrs.   to  of  a  stable,  two  have  found  accommo-  Permtendent   Vories.     This  position    he 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  dations  in  halls  and  one  in  the  dining  resigned  three  vears    a  er  to  become  su- 

Miss  Helen   M.   Gould  and  others  con-  room  of  an   unused  boarding  house.    Of  Penntendent  of  the  State  Institute  for  the 

f:«>.,<.ri  f^  rx../^m/%fo  fK^  :nio..Aef«  nfUk  «>fi^;/vK   K..;ij;«^^ -.•^^^^^  ««,>*^^«i..  f^^ -«u^«i  ^..-  liUnd.    In  1595  he  became  a  student  at 

then 


During  the  year  five  summer  schools  for  - 

Albany,  N.  Y.— Representative   Reilly  teachers  were    held    in  the    state.    Mr.  years  an  educator  is  the  record  of  Mr. 

has  introduced  a  hill  abolishing  the  pay-  Stetson  was  in  charge,  and  he  was  aided  Theodore   Dwight  Camp,  who  died  here 

ment  of  a  fee  for  university  examinations  by  eight  instructors.    Tuition  was  free.  February  4»  aged  eighty-four  years.     He 

inany  of  the  academic  branches.  Sixty  teachersMnstitutes  were  held.     Dur-  was  an  intimate  friend  of    ex- President 

The    appartioament  of   public    school  j"^^  ^h^    year  ^^e^da^^^^^^  Slrdlihrrlt  ^a^Tsu'b^eaS^^ 

^f'N^'w  YV^k^^7te''ireT^I^^^^^^  was^9/,038  out  of  a  rlgis^^^^^^^  school  for  the   blind  in   New  York.    He 

Teac^l^s  s/z77  i^l  16    accor^^^^^^^^  °^    '^^•«^6-    Sixty  six^ew  school  houses  also  knew  very  intimatelv  James  H.Hyatt, 

teacders.  J3,277,424.i<J,  according  to  popu-  ^gre  built  during  the  year.    In  the  hieh  thepresent  treasurer  of  the  United  States; 

lation,  $3^4,159  55:  .for  library  purposes,  Tchools     3T3    pu"^^  in  fact  he  picked  up  Mr.  Hyatt  when  he 

$51,500;   for  supervision  in  cities  and  vil-  ?,V.°  .ilKie^LU  .^^^^  was  s^^lIin/stnrkinS^s  on  the  street  and 

tuation  at  a 

_ .^ -^„  #i,ijuo4'«-       i^Acu    icai.ijci»   icucivcu  nu      f — >..  Durham,  Conn., 

^^  '500-  average  of  535-65  per  month,  while  women  January  24,  1818.     He  received  his  educa- 

A  dainty  booklet  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  teachers  received  an  average  of  $6.72  per  tion  at  Stockbridge  academy,  Stockbridge, 

comes  from  Colorado,  commemorating  the  week.  N.  Y.    He  became  principal  of  the  Onon- 

birthdays  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  and  -.  r\       u  ^*^*  academy,  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  in  1859. 

the  quarto-centennial  birthday  of  the  state.  Kecent  Deaths.  Five  years  later  he  entered  upon  the  dut- 


r,.  1       T.       ;8:raphical  sketches  of  Mc-  seventy-three  years  old.  v    1,     •♦        -r  u       *•    j  . 

Kmley.  Lincoln,  and  Washington,  as  well  ,  ,  York  city.     Two  years  ago  he  retired  to 

as  patriotic  sketches  and  poems.                      D*Arcy  Wentworth  Thompson,  profes-  spend  his  closing  days  free  from  the  work 
^.     ^            ,                      X  T      J       I.       sor  of  Greek  at  Queen's  college,  Galway,  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life  energies. 
The  Drapers   conjpany  of  London  has  Ireland,  died  two  weeks  ago.     A  number  Mr.  Camp  was  widely  known  and  hiehly 
voted  a  donation  of  130,000  to  the  new  of  years  since  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  respected.     He  was  very  successful  as  a 
University  ol  London.                                    at  the  Lowell  institute  in   Boston.      He  teacher,  and  was  no  small  factor  in  mold- 
St.  Louis,  Mo. — At  a  meeting  of  the  wrote  "  Day  Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster,"  ing  the  character  of  many  youths  who 
National  Penmanship  Teachers*  Associa-  and  "  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Athenian  have  since  become  noted  in  public  and  pri- 
son recently  held  in  this  city,  pupils  from  Drama."  vate  life. 
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Meeting  of  Indiana  Teachers.       Prevent  Mental   indigestion."    He  said  ?°' o">  »i?"f  of  H^^^^^ 

that  children's  minds  could  be  overfed  as  tablishment  of  normal  schools,  but  abreast 

INDIANAPOLIS,    Ind— At     the   recent  well  as  their  stomachs.    Evil  results  often  of  him  in  regard  to  their  place  and  power. 

meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' Association  follow     overloading     children's     minds.  _,,  ,     _             l     c      i    ^   j 

aboui  1,200  were  m  attendance.    One  of  Their  mental  food  should  be  carefully  se-  DlDle  Cannot  be  excluded. 

Ih^  rd^nr'Srv  o?,*^tJ.*;"i«,Jt!.''fn^!l.,'^f  •"If'  ?"^  ^'^•'"  **."*  ",'*''  *  ''"^  A°  ^^^i!  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.-Attorney  General 
^ttn^iulJ^ThlJlh^^^                                                                           One  sub-  Taylor,   in    reply  to    a  question    as  to 
aS,lish  thTStV^L  mifhnH  n^                     ject  should  lead  to  another  and  pupiIs  whether  reading  t&e  Bible  in  public  schools 
^^rfori  fo?  ?St?r  ^,m™.r  in.^.u,,,,!  «  "i'*'"'''  ^^  ^^^^^^  \?  ■""???  "  **'7  ""T**^  «  »  violation  of  the  constitution,  savs  : 
S  ?/,lI,«^  .rr»mhu  fL^Si  hl.»  it    "'^  ^/"°"*  branches.    The  speaker  advo-  .-The  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  puSlic 
«™r.or^      '^^  h/t«?^^,Vof  .hi  ^              cated  an  extension  of  the  present  course  schools  is  a  matter  wholly  within  the  dis- 
own fifl  tn  J^^  thl  n^«nu  fh  J  »,n?  ,.^  ?.^  study  ftom  eight  grades  to  twelve,  be-  cretion  of  the  teacher.    There  is  no  legal 
?om*tim«  hitl  rl1)Sr,^P,l  in^ /^                   lieving  this  would  lead  to  more  thoro  un-  objection  to  it.  nor  is  there  any  legal  re- 
■ometimes  have  difficulty  in  findirg  any-  derstanding  of  the  branches  taught.  nnirement  that  it  shall  be  done 
one.    The  next  legislature  will  be  asked  to       ...         ,    ,                    ..     ,  ^•n?^.i^^,V.«l„  !-?.,;!,„  J^^^^ 
authorize  the  stati  board  of  education  to      At  the  meeting  of  the  county  schcol  su-  Of  course,  no  sectarian  do^^^^^^ 
Uke  up  the  matter,  make  up  a  list  of  in-  penntendents,  State  Superintendent  J  ones  as  Lutheran,  Catholic,  Baptist,  or  other- 
structors  and  assign  them  to  the  various  "id  the  present  plan  of  maintaining  so  wise,  can  prowrly  be  promulgate^ 
institutes.    ThecBunties  desire  to  have  many  rural  schools  was  false  economy.    It  school-room^    The  church  and    state  in 
the  state  bear  the  expense  also.                    required  too  many  school  buildings  and  this  country  are  entirely  separate.     No 
The  most  important  topic  discussed  at   too  many  teachers.      He  spoke  of   one  specia  dogma  doctrine,or  creed  w  or  caft 
the  firs,  day's  session  wm  a  symposium   ?chpol  in  Indiana  where  a  very  smajl  bojr  bf^taugbt  j^",th«  ,P»bl.c^«f^\o°^?i  ^J;^^ 
on 
in 

dScus'sTng  "'ideals/^siiTth^^^^^  t¥e  es'sen-  ones  durirg  the  winter  months.  dianalor  1901  provides  that  the  I5ible snail 

«^oi  if>^,x,i^i,oii#«  rxf  fKo  «i„.;i  ct.^„M   K-       <,          A    ^     ^            . ,    ,  not  be  excluded  from   the  public  schools 

Jal  individuality  of  the  pupil  should  be       Supt.  A.  L.  Gary  said  that  any  means  of  the  state.    You  will  observe  that  the 

developed,  instead  of  having  memonzing  which  would  lend  to  hold  rural  teachers  in  statute  does  not  rrquire  the  Bible  to  be 

the  same  time  it  does  not 
reading  thereof." 

HHi^""  ''H'!J*°?.r^mmIlI!?.H°  ^a^.ruu^r^y  ^°^  equipment,  which  he  called  one  of  the  Boys  at  Chicago  Truant  School. 

cities.      He     recommended     agricultural  trustee's  greatest  problems.    He  thought  it  ,,  .,       ,       ^,  . 

training  for  rural  schools.    He  predicted  v;ould  be  beneficial  if  the  number  of  women  Seldom  has  Chicago  witnessed  such  a 

that  the  future  school  would  be  for  three-  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  were  reduced,  scene  as  that  which  attended  the  departure 

fold    training— mental,  manual,  and  phy-        .      .              ,       ,     ,.                            i_  of  the  black  omnibus  from  Judge TuthiU's 

sical.                                                                     At  the  round  table  discussion  it  was  the  court  with  thirteen  boys,  to  be  taken  to  the 

State  Supt.  Jones  discussed    "School  consensus  of  opinion  that/* story  telling  parental  school  at  Bowmanville,  which  is 

Economy."     He    said    there    were      115   was  a  good  means  of  training  minds  when  intended  to  provide  a  place  for  habitual 

schools  in  Indiana  with  fewer  than  five  ^^  was  not  indulged  in  to  the  detriment  of  runaways.    The  wagon  started  amid  the 

pupils  in  attendance  and  1,2^3  with  less  studies  not  so  interesting.  protests   of   parents  and    relatives,   and 

than  fifteen  pupils.    The  problem  of  the       Before  the  classical  section  Chester  T.  shrieks  and  sobs  from  the  boys, 

small  school  becomes  more  diincult  each   Lane,  of  the  Fort  Wayne  high  school,  ar-  Each  of  the  boys  has  been  an  habitual 

year.    The  cost  per  capita  is  increasing,  gued  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  truant  since  he  was  old  enough  to  go  to 

Mr.  Jones  believes  that  the  small  schools  put  the  mind  into  proper  training  for  its  school.    The  officers  have  had   to  work 

should  be  consolidated  into  fewer  large  combat  with  the  world  after  school  days  overtime    taking  the  boys  to  school  and 

ones,where  there  could  be  longer  terms  of  were  over.  hunting    them  up   after  they  ran   away, 

school  and  teachers  could  be  better  paid.                    '.              r    «>r          i.-ii  Truancy  was  the  only  charge  against  them, 

County  Supt.  C.  A.  Van  Matre,  of  Dela-      A.  J.  Btgney,  of    Mooreshill    college,  but  all  seemed  to  think  they  had  commit- 

warecounty,in  speaking  of  "Supervision,"  made  an  address  before  the  college  section  ted  a  criminal  offense  and  were  going  to 

recommended  a  reversal  of  the  supervis-  on  "  College  Degrees."    Two  hundred  de-  prison  as  a  result.    They  did  not  know 

ory  powers  as  they  now  exist.  He  thought  grces  are  now  given.    The  speaker  held  that  out  at  Bowmanville  two  fine  brick 

all  supervisors  should  be  under  one  head   that  Bachelor  ot  Arts  might  be  used  in  buildings,  with  white  cot  beds  and  no  locks 

—the  state  superintendency.                         P>ace  of  most  of  these.    Many  of  our  lead-  or  iron  bars,  were  awaiting  them. 

Superintendent  Geeting    spoke  on  the  »ng  universities  have  adopted  the  plan.  Perhaps  the  most  pathetic  figure  was 

"Training  of  Teachers."    The  first  essen-  among    them    being    Princeton,    Leland  that  of  little  Ward  Claver,  nine  years  old, 

tial  for  the  teacher  he  suggested  is  natural  Stanford,  Jr.,  and  Columbia.  whose  baby  face  made  an  imptession  on 

^*^.^l*^y•  . '^^^  ^7^'?^^  ^^^^*'^'' *^  ?"?  ^^^^       Prof.  A.  J.  Miller,  ot  Indiana  university,  the  other  boys. 

skill  and  tact.  And  yet  scholarship  IS  just  speaking  of  "Early  Specialization,"  said  When  the  wagon  reached   the  school 

as  essential.    It  may  be  said  of  him  who   that  technical  education  is  constantly  be-  building,  the  boys  hurried  thru  the  door 

uses  knowledge  of  subjects  wisely,  that  he  coming  more  liberal  and  college  training  and  threw  themselves  into  the  new  seats 

becomes  in  the  end  a  trained  teacher.  But  more  specialized    and  that  it  is  probable  and  desks  placed  in  the  front  room.  They 

the  demands  of  the  times  may  be  accur-  the  American  colleges  have  adopted    a  were  given  a  bath  and  then  a  supper  of 

ately  determined  by  watching  the  courses  calling  rather  than  a  culture  aim  bread  and  milk  and  prunes.    At  g  o'clock 

of  study  in  our  normal  schools  and  col-                         ^  they  were  put  to  bed.    Besides  the  class 

leges,  as  they  prepare  to  meet  the  demands           The    First  Normal  School.  work  a   regular   cadet   system,    military 

oi  their  patrons.    In  recent  years  estab-       tv,o  ir;««e*/N«  j^^^i^^    rir^ij*,  n^^^^^  drills,  etc,  will  be  installed  under  the  sup- 

ifr^^H^o^v^hnwlhe^r^^^                                 in^rec'^n^iVsue.&t'^^^^  ""i^f.^iZ^  V.'^^'l'^Jl }^^^^^                                "'  ^'^ 

of^^dagogy  show  the  trend  at  the  present  r^gard^^^^^^^^^                                           the  ^JITd^rV^uthiff^^^^^^^ 


Prof.  R.  P.  Halleck  of  Louisville,  read  a  Engla/d  for  the  West  Indies  taking  With  ^^.^,  ffS'^^"!,%  f\"th.r  iVo  nrnHln^ 

paper  on -Some  Foundation  Stones  of  him  a  number  of  Irish  and  Scottish  school-  I'^l^^nfi^^^^^^^ 

Education  "  and   Miss  Anna  Trueblood  masters.    The  first  enrollment  consisted  L^^^^^™^,,^^^^^^^ 

spoke  on  the  "Function  of  the  Training  oartlv  of    candidates    for    trainine  who  "om  the  court  room,  and  to  a  mother  who 

School  "                                                             ?or«7fr«rv,  t?«^u«^    o^lf  r^ol♦l«^ f  «n^  wept  Mttcrly  at  parting  with  her  son,  the 

^  In  his  inaugural  address,  Pres.  H.  B.  ^T  inrwomin  "a^^^^^^^^^  jud^gesaid:    ^'/hesch^  is  going  to  do 

Brown  advocated  manual  training  schools.  S^^rTCas^Sma^of  t?J?stees  ^S^^  what  you  ought  to  have  done  years  ago.- 

He  said  the  purpose  ot  the  parent  and  col-  Mico  charity,  wrote  to  Mr.  Trew  :  

•^1"^^  •  ^''^^^•^PIlP*^u  °^*?i?^°^^  "  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  Boston,  MASS.-Ten  Boston  philan- 
with  the  impression  that  they  could  at  the  importance  of  normal  schools.  Not  thropists  have  pledged  $i,coo  each  yearly 
onccsteD  into  a  competency,  after  being  only  will  there  be  a  great  demand  for  to  Hampton  institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  un- 
educated without  expense  to  themselves  schoolmasters  in  the  West  Indies,  but  I  der  the  agreement  that  fifteen  others  will 
and  without  the  hard  work  that  marked  have  a  strong  confidence  that  Africa  will  give  the  same  amount.  This  will  insure 
the  schooling  of  their  fathers.  He  urged  ere  long,  be  open  to  commerce,civilization,  f^r  000  to  the  institute  from  this  city, 
that  manual  training  and  agricultural  de-  and  Christianity;  and  there  will  be  need  ^  ^*  ^ 
partments  be  established  in  every  public  of  educated  and  religious  black  school-  A  union  of  all  the  Protestant  educa- 
school.  masters.     The  idea  of  compensation  to  tional  institutions  in  the  province  of  Chili, 

Before  the  primary  section  of  the  asso-  Africa,    thru    the    means  of  the    West  China  has  been   agreed  upon.    The  new 

elation,  A.  R.  Charman,  of  the  state  nor-  Indies,  is  a  great  favorite  with  me."  institution  will  be  known  as  the  Univerity 

mal  school,  read  a  paper  on  "How  to  The  CP/^^^^r  concludes  that  Buxton  was  of  Pekin. 
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In  anH  ArrtiinrI  Npw  York  CAtv  schools  cost  fo.40  per capito in  Manhattan 

in  ana  nrOUna  l\ew   IOFN  ^liy.  ^^^  ^^^^  j„  Brooklyn,  whUe  the  summer 

Under   the   new   charter   the    district  i«»g  mailon  Feb.  10,  found  a  check  for  grounds  cost,  respectively,  76  Md  Wcen^^^ 
school  boards  have  the  right,  subject  to  H  00,000  in  a  plain  envelope  unaccom-  "Play  centers  "are  extravagant,  the  cost 
the  bylaws  of  the  board  of  education,  to  panied  by  a  single  word  of  explanation.  P%,-»P»t»^e»°f,f '?;'S- 
excuse  absence  of  teachers.    When  the   f^e  check  was  signed  by  Andrew  Car-      Plans  for  ^^'^'''S X^l^^l^y^^r^^^M 
excuse  carries  with  it  the  restoration  of  ^egie.  given  •"  th*  .^fPO'V.,^"  ;?.'^„%j5^ter 

fv%htLL'r*d  oV\tSL'd'e^r'Xl       MOKTCLUR.    N.    J.-An    all-day    con-  felVTmi'l^e 'tl^nSfe?;^ To 'X<Su 
U.'^^u.tire  to  th.  Ht?anrfh\rH,^^^  f«ence  of  parente  and  teachers  was  re-  having  vacant  class  rooms;  classes  with 

ISi  .    ol  ^  ^.    ^  hardship  among        ^j    y^^^  ^^  Montdair,  under  the  leader-  many  vacant  seats  in  the  upper  grade  may 

SclS'^a?  ^urh  t  n  In'JlZw  h°.W  «hip  of  the  Mothers'  itab.    The  music  be  consolidated  so  as  to  make%oom  for 
Z]:il7U}^Xl''^^-^^''lTJLfZ^:^f.  w«  H?<!er  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Jeanne  «ore  classes  in  the  lower  grades  by  not 

SIX  years 
under  the 

scrutiny  of  cases  under  his  division.  MarTon^Langzetter  of  "New 'York,"spoke  "Tn  addition  to  those  already  in  operation 
The  New  York  Educational  council  will  on  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Kindergarten  in  the  joo  kindergartners  are  needed.  Dr.  Max- 
meet  in  Law  Room  No.  i,  New  York  Home."  well  also  recommended  a  kindergarten 
university,  Washington  square,  at  10:30  Albert  H.  Wilson,  of  East  Orange,  ad-  teachers'  training  school. 
Saturday  morning,  February  15.  Rev.  A.  dressed  the  afternoon  meeting  on  the  The  high  school  problems  are  the  adop- 
H.  McKinney,  of  New  York,  will  deliver  subject,  "  How  the  Home  and  School  May  tion  of  a  uniform  course  of  study,  and  the 
an  address  on  "  Adolescence."  This  will  be  Made  Mutually  More  Helptul."  Miss  articulation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
be    followed    by    a    general    discussion.  Josephine  Baldwin,  primary  superinten-  classes. 

Luncheon  will  be  served  at   the    Hotel  dent  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Sunday-      Superintendent    Maxwell    recommends 

Albert,  at  one  o'clock.  school  Association,  gave  a  talk  on  "  What  the  introduction  of  departmental  or  group 

xv,«  .m,H  «f  .k-  M,i«  T.,-.!,..,.'  m«„n,  **  Sunday-School  is  Planning  for  Chil-  training  and  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of 

iv  rf^nn^™  will  ht  h.iH  T»  tfv  nvi^r^^^  dreu  Under  Nine."    At  the  evening  ses-  entrance  requirements*     He  advised  the 

Sattn/v    FJhr,^,rv    r   ,f  HnfM  A^h-^t  *'°°  Professor  Earl  Barnes  delivered  an  extension  of  high  school  facilities;   also 

AS/Z',wn^h/^^,H^hv  Snn   fhS  address  on  "  The  Child's  Attitude  Toward  the   establishment  of   a   technical   high 

M  r  r«f,f  r^m  nfrXr  „f  X,.^^;  nf  n/w  I'unishment."                                                school  of  first  rank,  three  new  high  schools 

York    Hnn ThM  V  Forn«  ^?e,irf^nt  ^reat  interest  was  manifested  in  all  the  for  Brooklyn  and  one  each  in  QSeens  and 

of° thi  board'iutl^en.^nd'  £" C  e!  '»"«»^-  ^^^ctrsl^LS^nteS^Ta?^^^^ 

Franklin,    associate    superintendent.  Prince  M.y  Visit  Schools.  f^^ts^.l^t^tioM^tlX^^^^ 

r Ju^rt?o'n'r?s 'sKTfhe*^^^^^^^^^^ 

rr?«erf  nS'J^J  n?S,^t  Mrte/eJ^^  to  be  included  in  Prince  Henri's  itinerary  graduates  should  be  require!  to  substi- 

?;t  H^?,r      Thi   ZVLutti  oni^,Xi'  while  in  New  York.    The  boafd  of  educi-  fute  for  a  considerable  period  before  beine 

^?t„rl    W   TSf.r?,^rnt   ron,i«r  n^  «<>«»  »>«  »"*  »«»  invitation  to  the  royal  given  regular  licenses.*^  The  crying  neeS 

FHwIrd  n    «;tr?W   nrirman°  Inhn  F  'isitor  to  German  Consul-General  Bueiz.  It  present,  Dr.  Maxwell  says,  is' for  addi- 

Rrn„n   A^;iK.,?x  «  riJS  M.iiin  Hi,'  Should  the  prince  accept  he  wilt  be  re-  tional  truant  school  accoinmodation8,the8e 

v,n  F'uri.  triinif  rirt  rir[  w  If  nrfAirf«'  ceivcd  at  the  college  by  the  board  of  edu-  in  use  at  present  being  inadequate  in  size. 

Frederick  f  Rei  Iv    iSies   l'  RevSolds"  ""o"  '"''>  ^y  Dr.  blunter.    He  will  be  es-  He  says  Vt  is  absurd^or  the^City  college 

Ld  I.  Edwi;  Go  dwalse™      ^'  ^"y"*"**"'  corted  to  the  great  assembly  hall  where  and  the  nonnal  school  to  compete  at  the 

V*    .     ii    III  vjuiuwrtaac*.  ^^^^^  womcn  pupils  will  sing  a  song  of  the  close  of   each    term  with  our   high 

The  Primary  Teachers'  Association,  of  welcome  composed  for  the  occasion,  schools  for  the  enrolment  of  graduates 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  met  at  4  o*clock  There  will  be  an  address  of  welcome  and  from  elementary  schools.  The  colleges 
February  14  in  the  Normal  college  chapel,  a  farewell  song.  It  is  proposed  to  take  should  confine  themselves  to  collegiate 
District  Supt.  C.  £.'  Meleney  lectured  on  the  nation's  guest  to  the  public  school  at  work  purely.  Not  until  they  do  so  will 
the  **  Knowledge  Value  of  the  Course  of  io8th  street  and  Amsterdam  avenue.  This  they  exercise  that  influence  over  the  en- 
Study  for  Primary  Grades."  the  committee  considers  one  of  the  best   tire  system  which  should  emanate  from 

The  Art  Students'  Leagueof  New  York  ^^^'!?ll9i  r^^.^ii^  u^l^JnHnS/^'^'''''*  onH^^wt^llV'^''^'^"'  ""^  ^^^  *''^^''**  """^ 
will  give  an  exhibition  oF  illustrations  by   Mr.David  Gaddis  is  the  principal.  and  character. 

members,  students,  and  instructors  of  the  Suot    Mazwell't  Report  Corporal  Punitbinent. 

league,  from  February  7  to  February  16.       ^.     o     .  \xr  it  xm         nu        \    •**  j       Corporal  punishment  is  a  matter  under 

The  artists  who  illustrate  our  most  im-  ,  .City  Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell  has  submitted   serious  consideration  by  the  board  of 


su- 


portant    magazines  and   periodicals   will  his  annual  report  to  the  board  of  educa-  perintendents.    It  is  not  so  simple  of  solu- 

exhibit  original  drawings.  ^l^n.    He  finds  that  of  the  entire  popula-  ^[qj^  ^s  would  appear  at  first  considera- 

.            .    r  J •  .  .  .              *     J  tion  of  the  city  as  estimated,  I  S.7  per  cent.  ^jon.     A    by-law    absolutely   prohibiting 

The  assignment  of  district  superintend-  attend  the  public  schools.    In  Manhattan  corporal   punishment  has   long  been   in 

ents  IS  a  problem  to  which  Dr.  Maxwell  is  and  the  Bronx  the  rate  ot  increase  in  the   f^rce  in  the  Manhattan  Bronx  system.    If 

giving  careful  attention.    There  are  forty-  average  attendance  during  the  year  was   ^  teacher  cuffed  or  flogged  an  unruly  pu- 

six  school  districts  and  twentysix  super-  4.9  percent.,  while  the  rate  of  increase  in   ^    ^o  matter  what  the  provocation,  he 

intendents.    When  one  superintendent  is  sittings  was  only  4.8  per  cent.    Brooiclyn  ^^s  violating  the  by  laws  and  was  subject 

assigned  to  each  two  districts,  three  of  the  lost  ground,  the  rate  of  increase  in  attend-  jq  fi^e  or  suspension.     For  repeated  of- 

former  will  be  left  over.    Two  of  the  sur-  ance  being  5  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in   fgnses  he  was  liable  to  be  dismissed.    Su- 

plus  superintendents  are  in  Brooklyn  and  sittings  4.8  per  cent.    Mr.  Maxwell  points   perintendent  Maxwell  is  opposed  to  cor- 

one  m  Richmond     It  is  probab  e  that  the  out  the  need  for  an  eight-year  course  of  p^ral  punishment.      As  there  is  no  rule 

three  will  be  assigned  to  general  duties.  study.  He  says  that  the  seven-year  course  governing  the  matter  in  some  of  the  other 

A  suit  against  the  city  for  $15000  back  is  made  for  bright  pupils  and  puts  average  boroughs,  the  superintendents  must  decide 

salary  has    been    brought   by  Oscar   E.  ^^^  .^""  pupils  at  a  disadvantage.    He  whether  the  teachers  shall  have  the  right 

Shaul.  a  former  principal  of  P.  S.  No.  100,  continues :                                                          to  whip  the  Manhattan-Bronx  boy  so  that 

Brooklyn.     The  suit  was  brought  on  the  '*  In  connection  with  the  course  of  study  there  shall  be  no  discrimination,  or  whether 

ground  that  he  had  never  been  lawfully  two  problems  call  for  immediate  solution:   corporal  punishment  shall  be  abolished 

deprived  of  his  position.     It  was  tried  be-  First,  shall  we  have  an  eight  year  course   thruout  greater  New  York.     The  chances 

fore  Justice  Gavnor.      Mr.  Shaul  testified  of  study  for  the  entire  city,  as  we  have  at   are  that  the  latter  course  will  be  adopted, 

that  when  Brooklyn  was  consolidated  with  present  for  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Rich-       A  puzzling  problem  which  the  new  city 

New  York,  Superintendent  Maxwell  or-  mond,or  a  seven-year  course  of  study,  as   supervisory  board  is  called  upon  to  solve 

dered  him  to  be  examined  for  a  principal's  we  have  in   Manhattan  and  the   Bronx?   is  the  employment  of  married  women  in 

A  certificate.    He  contended  that  his  state  Second,  shall  the  teaching  of  the  French  the  New  York  schools.    There  has  been  a 

certificate  was  superior  to  any  local  certi-  and  German  languages  be  introduced  in  rule    in    Manhattan-Bronx    that   msgried 

ficate.    At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  dis-  the  elementary  schools  of  Brooklyn  and   women  were  not  to  be  employed  as  regu- 

missed.    The  ludge  reserved  his  decision.  Richmond,  as  they  are  in  Manhattan,  the    lar  teachers,  and  if  a  woman  teacher  mar- 

i-               i-kj  11       J   r>      -J     *   r»  Bronx,  and  Queens?"                                     ried,  that  fact  was  regarded  as  a    resig- 

Governor  Odell  and  President   Roose-  ^he  cost  per  pupil  in  the  day  schools  of   nation  from  her  position.     Just  the  con- 

yelt  have  signified  their  intention  of  at-  ^j^^  several  boroughs,  are  based  on  average   trary  has  been  the  rule  in  Brooklyn,  where 

tending    the    installation    of    President  attendance.  Dr.  Maxwell  reports  as  fol-   many  married  woriien  are  now  teaching. 

Butler,  April  9.    The  extrcises  will  follow  j^^g.  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  $41.37  ;   The  board  must  decide  whether  they  sh^l 

the  usual  program.    The  charter  and  kevs  Brooklyn,  $41.38  ;  Queens,  $53.62;    Rich-  permit  the  employment  of  married  women 

of  the   university  will    be    presented  Sv  ^lond,  $54.70.                                                    thruout  the  cily  or  refuse  to  sanction  it  in 

Trustee  Schermerhorn  to  the  new  presi-  ^^^^    number    of   supervising    officers   all  the  boroughs.     It  is  thought  that  the 

dent  who  will  respond  briefly.    Speeches  should,  in  Mr.  Maxwell's  opinion,  be  re-  board  cannot  dismiss  married  women  al- 

from  the  various  faculties,  students,  and  ^^^^^       Brooklyn  especially    has    more   ready  employed.     If  this  restriction  be 

aiumni  will  then  loiiow.  ^^^^^  ^^^  needed.   The  expense  of  evening   adopted,  however,  they  can  refuse  to  em- 

HoBOKEN,  N.  J.— Dr.  Morton,  president  schools  is  excessive,  out  of  all  proportion   ploy  any  new  teachers  who  come  under 

of  Stevens  institute,  on  opening  his  morn-  ^o  the  good  they  accomplish.    Vacation    this  class. 


.  t 
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Chicago  and  Thereabouts.  S''?,XVdSo lav^  S^S?a?^^^^^^^  Educational  New  England. 

Mayor  Carter  Harrison  has  expressed  time,  but  as  it  was  not  followed  up,  was      -^ht  plans  of  the  school  house  commis- 
iiimsclf  as  bclievinjf  that  the  reduction  of  soon  forgotten.  sion  ^q  ^^^y^  s^^en  ne^  grammar  schools 

the  teachers'  salaries,  however  unfortun-  Another  movement  for  retrenchment  in  jq  Boston  nave  been  approved  by  Mayor 
ate,  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  expenses  has  spread  consternation  among  Collins.  Dorchester  will  have  two  Rox- 
schools.  He  concludes:  ''The  first  con-  the  workmen  employed  by  the  board.  Six-  bury  two  Jamaica  Flams  one  East  Boston 
sideration  is  for  the  250,000  pupils,  and  ty  employes  have  been  discharged,  in-  qq^  and  *  the  seventh  will  go  to  the  West 
the  second  for  the  teachers.  It  we  had  to  eluding  forty-two  carpenters,  eight  paint-  End.  The  new  Charlesiown  high  school 
reduce  the  fire  departments'  allowance,  I  ers,  five  laborers,  furnace  and  boiler  set-  ^i\\  ^e  begun  this  year  providing  the 
would  cut  down  the  number  of  men  rather  ter,  and  four  district  foremen.  Five  other  «|  000,000  appropriation  covers  the  seven 
than  the  engines  that  put  out  the  fire."         foremen  have  been  reduced  to  the  ranks,  grammar  and  the  new  high  schools.    The 

Chicago  is  to  have  a  fine  modern  build-  J^^    ^^"^'^^^    effected    will    amount   to  sum  of  $1,000,000  is  to  be  expended  on 
infi:,ten  stories  in  height,  erected  on  the  '57,ii7.  Boston  schools  each  year, 

school  land   at   Dearborn  and   Monroe        Special  Assessments  Damanded.  w^  rK«-u„  u    Ar««c  r^^  Qaf.irHoxr  t^n 

streets  the  school  board  agreeing  to  elim-  Unless  the  Chicago  board  of  education  terta^ned  ihrat2ff  of  D  C  Heath  &  Lm- 
inate  the  revaluation  clause  and  extend  is  willing   to    assuSie    its   share    of    the  otnv  of  wh'^^  ^"^ 

the  term  to  ninty-nine  years.    D.  F.  Grilly  special  alsessment  levy  of  1901  the  board's  Simion  of  h'^  lecent  trfo  arouid  the 
has  leased  the  land  and  will  erect  a  ten-  requisitions  for  money  may  not  be  honored.  ™nrM   anH  an  Avhihifinn  nf  «ftm#*  nf  the 
^tin'Xir?^''""'   '''"''"''  ''"''""  "^''"  0?the   total  speciafassLsment  for  last  Zlosit^et  which'h'j'rought'r^^^^ 
^"  y^^'^-  y«^^  ?i  ^2;000,ooo,  about  1235,000  remains  him.    With  the  aid  of  maps  he  briefly  out- 

In  future,  school  buildings  will  be  open  J\?P^*°-  Most  of  this  is  charged  against  ^^^^^  1,^3  itinerary,  which  was  from  Boston 
to  citzens  and  teachers  for  the  holding  of  IJ'^r-^^^Tu  °/  education.  Controller  ^^  ^^iq  Pacific  coast,  thence  to  Hawaii, 
tax  meetings.  Heretofore  this  privilege  JJcGann  threatens  drastic  measures  if  all  across  to  the  Philippines,  China,  and 
has  been  refused  by  Superintendent  Cool-  ^^l  SP^^*^^  assessments  levied  agamst  j^pan,  then  across  India  thru  the  Red  sea 
cy,  acting  under  the  rule  of  the  board  that  ^^^^?\  ^l^^^^^y  ^«  ^.^^  P?u  ..u  u  *'i  and  the  Mediterranean  to  England,  from 
the  schools  were  open  for  purposes  of  President  Harris  declares  that  the  board  whence  he  took  ship  to  his  native  shores, 
a  distinctly  educational  character  only.  ^^  "°  responsibility  m  the  matter.  He  q£  course  at  the  end  of  an  address  of 
The  committee  on  buildings  and  grouncis  s^s  the  assess  merits  were  f  J^ed  by  city  nearly  two  hours  duration  "the  half  had 
amended  the  rule  so  as  to  include  the  tax  ?™^\f  ^^  T^  "^^^^  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  ^ot  been  told,"  but  the  talk  was  as  inter- 
meetings.  J^^^^^i?'*'^  u  **®™P^  ^l^"^  ^^^.t  '^''•f '  ^f^  esting  as  it  was  valuable  arid  instructive. 

fund  has  been  set  aside  by  the  city,  he  His  descriptions  of  the  Philippines  and 


lnd''h«"£%qlM    ^Ur^t^i^^^^^^  Philadelphia    Letter.  teacher,  who  have  taken  up  the  task  of 

modern  methods   for  teaching  medicine      A  proposition  to  admit  fifteen   Porto  J"A'^""i'!.^J^,«™:  »°^  .oj  *'»«  o/S»^^^^ 
and  pharmacy.    No  expense    has  been  Rican  children  now  in  Baltimore  to  the  ?f  J"*  educational  system,  were  naturally 
spared  in  making  this  one  of  the  most  com-  Philadelphia  schools,  free  of  expense,  has  |«'' »"?„  ^°;?h*1[£f  J?f  ^fl.*;  !^w.Tf "  m.' 
plete  institutionlin  Chicago.    The  college  been  decided  adversely,  on  the  ground  *"*°.='°  *'^'^.'?^i^*A*"??„i^^^^^^         f'S 
I  now  occupying  it.  new  Wters.  that  the  xhildren  are  non-residents.  f^^pTerent^of^Tk^dl^S^^^^^^^^^^ 

EvANSTON,  III.— Mrs.  Virginia  Water-  The  Philadelphia  board  of  education  and  the  garments,  kimonos  from  Japan, 
man  is  a  student  in  the  Northwestern  and  Prof.  C.  C.  Harison,  provost  of  the  headdresses  from  the  Philippines  and  the 
academy  here  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  have  arranged  Indies,  and  other  gear,  were  donned  with 
She  anticipates  taking  a  full  college  course  for  a  course  of  free  lectures  to  be  given  at  much  amusement  by  the  ladies,  but  the 
at  Csmell.  Mrs.  Waterman  will  be  grad-  the  various  school  buildings  in  the  even-  office  boy  had  to  be  called  into  requisition 
tiated  from  Northwestern  academy  this  i^g.  Members  of  the  university  faculty  to  show  ofiE  the  Philippine  garments,  owing 
year.    She  will  then  go  to  Ithaca,  to  reside  will  furnish  the  lectures.  to  the  diminutive  size  of  the  people.    The 

formidable  weapons  of  the  Phil- 


as  objects  of  more  peace* 
were  also  exhibited  and  their 

to  enter  ComelL    Mrs.  Waterman  is  a  fr™  eVtabliVhing^sucr^an^^nstftTtio^^^  uses  explained.  .,,,,.      . 

widow  without  children.  Parents  who  have  lo<t  control  over  their       The  impressions  gained  add  the  views 

Ttachert  Feel  Salary  Cut.  children  have  appealed  to  the  attendance  5?'J?ri^^n^n;.i^^^^ 

f  ♦  -o      ^'    ^,  A^u  ,  ,u       \  '    4.      u      t  officers  to  take  care  of  the  latter  for  awhile  ^^  places,  peoples,  and  things  seen  on  his 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cut  in  teachers   until  the  children  realize  their  advantages  ^''avels  were  all  of  practical  and  timely 

iwdaries  will  range  from  $20,000  to  125,000.     ^^  appreciate  their  homes.    There  being  value,  and  it  was  a  thoughtful  considera- 

Thefirstpayslipsmadeputundcrthenew  nosuchschool  for  the  children,  parenti  tion  which  inspired  him  to  give  the  benefit 

schedule,  bv  which  a  majority  of  teachers  j^       ^een  compelled  to  place  them  in  a  ^^  them  to  the  employees  of  the  house. 

suffer  a  reduction,  were    distributed  Feb-    r*»formatnrv    tn    «av^    them    from    crrMf#*r 

ruary  8.  The  substitute  teachers  were  re-  J'Jnl  ^^  ^°  ^""^^  ^^"^  ^'^"^  ^'^^^^'^  Providence,  R.  I.-The  students  of 
ducedalso.  The  cadets  will  receive  no  "  \  ,  o  «  u  1.  t.  Brown  university  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
pay  in  future,  their  former  allowance  of  ^^Pj-  ^eo  S.  Rowe  has  been  chosen  gift  ot  a  ^75,000  building  by  John  D.Rock- 
J20  a  month  having  been  cut  off.  The  re-  President  of  the  American  Academy  of  efeller,  and  291  of  them  have  already  sub- 
ductions  range  from  $2$  to  $7$  a  year.  Political  and  Social  Science  to  succeed  scribed  ^5,000  towards  the  125,000  which 
Public  meetings  are  being  held  each  ^'"^t.  S.  McCune  Lindsay,  who  will  go  to  must  be  subscribed  in  order  to  take  ad- 
night  in  various  parts  of  the  city  by  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^*  commissioner  of  education,  vantage  of  the  offer.  , 
Teachers' Federation.  Addresses  by  Miss  Campen,  N.  J.— The  school  board  mud-  _  ^_  t..  r-  .  1.  1 
Margaret  Haley  and  Miss  Catherine  die  has  not  yet  been  settled.  Supreme  ^  Proton,  Mass.— The  Oroton  school 
Goggin  are  made  in  which  they  show  the  Court  Commission  Douges  on  Feb.  i  heard  has  been  dismissed  owing  to  the  serious 
injustice  of  the  salary  reduction.  Attor-  testimony  on  the  new  rule  to  show  cause  i^^^ess  with  pneumonia  of  Theodore 
ney  Greenacre  and  Miss  Haley  deny  the  why  a  writ  o(guo  warrants  should  not  be  Roosevelt,  Jr.  During  the  present  week 
rumor  that  they  will  ask  the  Sangamon  directed  against  Dr.  William  Shafcr,  Wm.  the  president  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  have 
county  grand  jury  to  investigate  the  s tote  J.  Fox,  Frank  Bennett,  and  H.  W.  How-  ^?^^  ^f  ^,?  ^J  *^«  bedside  of  their  son. 
board  of  equalization.  land,  who  were  appointed  members  of  the  *^»ve  of  the  boys  in  the  school  have  con- 
i/^u  .  n^^  .  .u  ^  ♦  board  of  education  by  Mayor  Hatch.  tracted  pneumonia,  owing  to  their  going 
Fartner  Retrencnmeiit.  A,r^^xTr^Ar  o  d *  T.„/^  «,,>.«o«  1,0 „«  k-.^«  without  hats  or  overcoats  that  they  might 
rrsrr   \r.    «,o«o^;««.     *K.    cw.^^r,^      AvoND ALE, Pa.-Two  womeu  havc  beeu  inure  themselves  to  the  cold. 

made  at  Groton  he- 
's son  and  the  other 

truancy  funds.    It  «""  ^''*^=>- ^y"**  vv^^uu.  y^^^^     The' rules  of  the  institution    are 

4s  claimed  that  the  work  of  the  department  Carlisle,  Pa.— The  largest  class  ever  strict.  The  academy's  ideal  is  to  teach 
is  ineffectual,  that  it  has  deliberately  re-  graduated  from  the  Carlisle  Indian  school  the  boys  to  lead  a  healthy,  useful,  Chris- 
frained  from  prosecuting  greedy  parents  received  diplomas  February  6,  presented  tian  life.  School  begins  at  8.25  A.  m., 
who  defy  the  law  to  enjoy  their  children's  by  Dr.  Brumbaugh.formerly  commissioner  ^hen  for  twenty  minutes  service  is  held  in 
premature  earnings.  In  several  years  o^  education  in  Porto  Rico.  The  class  the  chapel.  This  is  followed  by  recita- 
there  has  been  only  one  prosecution  and  numbered  forty-two  and  represented  sev-  tions  and  class-room  work.  Then  comes 
this  was   forced   by  the    Federation   of  enleen  tribes.  a  long  recess,  then  comes  school  again. 

Women's  Clubs.  Anew  woman's  college  will  be  erected   At  3.45  p.m.  the  boys  are  dismissed  and 

If  the  American  idea  of  education  for  on  the  grounds  of  the  University  of  Chi-  are  free  until  the  supper  bell  rings.  The 
all  is  to  be  realized,  then  the  mere  nagging  cago,  President  Harper  having  secured  period  after  supper  is  varied  by  readings 
of  non-attending  children  and  their  par-  pledges  of  $1,500,000  for  this  work.  Miss  in  the  study  of  Rev.  Endicott  Peabody 
ents  should  cease,  and  the  far  more  effec-  Helen  Gould  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  don-  headmaster  of  the  school,  choir  practice, 
tire  method  of  actually  placing  a  few  ors.  This  means  that  coeducation  is  practi-  and  then  evening  study  for  an  hour,  after 
fines  where  required  should  be  resorted  to.  cally  to  be  abandoned  by  the  university,      which  the  boys  go  to  bed. 
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Reward  of  Merit. 

A  N<w  CaUrrh  Cnre  Secure!  Natlooal 
Popularity  In  LeiB  Ttaon  One  Year. 

Thruout  3  p-eat  nation  of  eightjr  million 
it  is  a  desperate  struggle  to  secure  even  a 
recognitiOD  for  anew  article  tosay  nothiDg 
of  achieving  popular  favor,  and  yet  within 
cue  year  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets,  the 
new  catarrh  cure,  has  met  with  such  suc- 
cess that  to-day  it  can  be  found  in  every 
drug  store  tbruoul  the  United  States  and 

To  be  sure  a  large  amount  of  adveitisiug 
was  necesSoTy  in  the  hrst  instance  to  bring 
the  remedy  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 
but  everyone  familiar  with  the  subject 
knows  that'advertising  alone  never  made 
any  article  permanently  successful.  Jt 
must  have  in  addition  absolute,  undeniable 
merit,  and  this  the  new  catarrh  cure  cer- 
tainly possesses  in  a  marked  degree. 


Physicians,  who  formerly  depended 
opon  inhalers,  sprays,  and  local  washes  or 
ointments,  now  use  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tab- 
lets because,  as  one  of  the  most  promiDcnl 
stated,  these  tablets  contain  in  pleasant, 
convenient  form  all  the  really  eiiicient 
catarrh  remedies,  such  as  red  gum,  blood 
root,  and  similar  antiseptics. 

They  contain  no  cocaine  nor  opiate,  and 
are  given  to  little  children  with  entire 
safety  and  benefit. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Reitiger,  of  Covington,  Ky.. 
says :  ''  1  auSered  from  catarrh  in  my  head 
and  throat  every  fall,  with  stoppage  of 
the  nose  and  irritation  in  the  throat  at 
fecting  my  voice  and  often  extending  to 
the  stomach,  causing  catarrh  ot  the 
stomai:h.  I  boughta  hfly cent packageoi 
Stuart's  Calarrh  Tablets  at  my  druggist's 
carried  them  in  my  pocket  and  used  them 
faithfully,  and  the  way  in  which  thty 
cleared  my  head  and  throat  was  certainly 
remarkable.  I  had  no  catarrh  last  winter 
and  sprmg  and  consider  myself  entirely 
(ree  from  any  catarrhal  trouble." 

Mrs.  Jerome  Ellison,  of  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  writes;  "I  sudered  from  catarrh 
nearly  my  whole  life  and  last  winter  my 
two  children  also  suffered  from  catarrhal 
colds  and  sore  throat  so  much  they  were 
oat  of  school  a  large  portion  of  the  winter. 
My  brother  who  was  cured  of  catarrhal 
.deafness  by  using  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tab- 
lets, urged  me  to  try  them  so  much  that  I 
did  so  and  am  truly  thankful  for  what  they 
bave  done  for  myself  and  my  children.  1 
always  keep  a  box  of  the  labltts  in  the 
house  and  at  the  iirst  appearance  of  a 
cold  or  sore  throat  we  nip  it  in  the  bud 
and  catarrh  is  no  longer  a  household  a/ 
-diction  with  us." 

Full  sized  packages  of  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets  are  sold  for  iifty  cents  at  all  drug- 
gists, 

Send  for  book  on  cause  and  cure  of 
catarrh,  mailed  free.  Address,  F.  A.  Stuart 
Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


round  trip,  hotel  accommodations  and 
guides,  ^14.50  from  New  York,  fij.oo 
irom  lienton,  and  f  11.5a  from  Philadel- 
phia. These  rates  cover  accommodations 
tor  two  days  at  the  Arlington,  Normandie, 
l^igg^'Or  EDbitl  House.  For  accommo- 
dations at  Regent,  Metropolitan,  or  Na- 
tional Hotel,  ya.50  less.  Special  aide  trip 
to  Mt.  Vernon. 

All  tickets  good  lor  ten  days,  with  spe 
cial  hotel  r,ites  after  expiration  of  hotel 
coupons. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information 
apply  to  ticket  agents:  Tourist  Agent, 
iiyeBroadway,  New  York;  4  Court  Street, 
Brooklyn  ;  7S9  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N. 
J.;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant 
Ueneial  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 

Old ,  Point  Comfort,  Rlcbmend,  and 
Waitalagtoa. 

>liE-Day   Toar  (i&    P«iiiii)'l*i">tB    Biilroad. 

The  third  of  the  present  series  of  per- 
sonally conducted  tours  to  Old  Point 
Comtori,  .Richmond,  and  Washington, 
via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave 
New  Yorkand  Philadelphia  on  Saturday, 
March  S. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals 
en-reute  In  both  directions,  transfers  of 
passengers  and  baggage,  hotel  accommo- 
dations at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  carnage  ride  about 
Richmond — in  tad,  every  necessary  ex- 
pense for  a  period  of  six  days — will  be  sold 
at  rate  ot  ^34. 00  from  N  ew  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Newark:  f 31.50  from  Trenton;  (31.00 
from  Philaaelphia,  and  proportionate 
rates  from  other  stations. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  in- 
cluding luncheon  on  going  trip,  one  and 
three-tourths  days  board  at  The  Hygeia 
or  Chamberlin  Hotel,  and  good  to  return 
direct  by  regular  trains  within  six 
days,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with 
this  tour  at  rale  of  (15.00  from  New 
York;  (13  50  from  Trenton;  (li.jo 
Irom  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate 
rales  from  other  points,  for  itinera- 
ries and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents:  Tourist  Agent  1196  Broadway, 
New  York ;  4  Court  Street,  Brooklyn; 
7Sy  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  or  Geo. 
W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passengei 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Tonrlit  Rates. 
Sums  imi-iko 
The  Southern  Railway,  the  direct  route 
to  the  winter  resorts  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  the  South  and  South- 
west, announces  excursion  tickets  will  be 
placed  oDsale  October  15  to  April 30,  with 
hnal  limit  May  31,  1901.  Perfect  Dining 
and  Pullman  Service  on  all  thru  trains. 
For  full  particulars  regarding  rate,  de- 
scriptive matter,  call  on  or  address  New 
York  office,  171  and  ii8j  Broadway,  or 
Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  PaMeng'r 
Agent,  11S5  Broadway. 

CaUfornU- 

Tblrtj-.uDc    Days'    Tonr    ila    PennajlTanla 
Kallriwd. 

^The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Personally- 
conducted  Tour  to  Caiifornia  will  leave 
on  February  25,     Passengers  will  be  trans- 


Get  the  Most 
Out  of  Your  Food 


You  don't  and  can't  if  yoar  e 
IB  weak.  &  weak  Etomach  doea  not  di- 
geet  all  that  is  ordinarily  taken  into  it. 
It  gets  tired  easily,  and  what  it  fails  to 
digest  is  wasted. 

Among  the  signs  of  a  weak  etetmMda 
are  nneaeinees  after  eating,  fits  of  nev- 
vons  heftdache,  and  disagreeable  bdd^ 
ing. 

"I  bsve  taken  Hood's  Sonapartlla  at'. 
dtSerent  times  for  stomach  troubles,  and  a 
run  down  condition  ot  tne  system,  and  have 
t>een  greatly  t>eneflted  by  its  use.  I  woold 
nut  be  wflbout  II  in  my  ramll;.  I  am  troa- 
bLed  eapeciaJly  Id  summer  with  weak  stom- 
ach and  nHiiMia  and  find  Hood's  SarBsparlQa 
InvalunDle."  E.B.Hickman.  W.CbeMer, Pa.     ■ 

Hood's  SarsapariUa 

and  Pills 

Strengthen  and  tone  the  stomaoh  lod 
the  whole  digestive  system. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  is  dried  a 
whole  year.  That's  why  it 
lasts  so.     It  wears  as  thin 


as  a  wafer. 


THE   nUTUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE   COMP'Y 

OF   NEW  YORK. 
RICHARD  A.  HcCURDY   ■    -    FrHi4est 


"Tht  Greatest  of  all  the  Compoito." 

Amti i  325.753,151 

Income.  1900 60.5S2.8« 

Paid  Policy  Holdcn 540.479409 

Imuranccand  Annultlet....    1,I4I.497.U* 

Tha  UBtaal  Life  IntmaBce  Oompatti  InoM 
ntn  farm  at  poboT  kt  tba  lowMt  latoi  Aom- 
manmrKte  with  sareir 

@xWANTED-\T„°: 

laiTER-s  Untegritj-.  and  ablbty  to  represnit 

~"~~  "   onr  New  and  Enlarged  Edition 

of   Webster's    International 

—         Dictionary  in  rour  connly.   Ad- 

dresB.  giving  reforencei.  age,  and  eirerletioe, 

O.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 

NprlnitHfld. M'TT- 

EXCURSION  ifS^iSS^tStSj 

DEADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mev- 
■•■^  tioniDg  The  school  Joubnal  when 
commnDicattDg  with  advertisers. 


Mraar;  15, 1902 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


feCLIHTONjAFETYPlN 


imj<;[ti!BIIH»IH;i4)«illl;ll.'U^ 


El  Pav>,  T»a>,  in  special  PuU- 

.    At  the  latter  point  they  will  be 

transferred  to  the  "  Mexico  and  California 
Special,"  composed  exclusively  of  Pull- 
roan  p»rloramokine,  dining  room,  draw- 
ing-room ileeping,  comparimeat,  and  ob 
servation  caii,  which  ffill  be  u>ed  over  the 
entire  tiip  back  to  New  York.  While  the 
beat  hotels  will  be  used  where  extended 
stops  are  made,  the  train  will  be  at  the 
conslact  command  of  Ibe  parly, 
Round-trip   tickets,  coverinB;  all 


itPtopBM)  iDftaB.   Aoceptnoeomiterfeilof  ■ 
iUr  nkoia.   The  dUbDniihad  Di.  L.  A.  Sajre 
Bid  to  k  lady  of  the  ftoiit-Mn  (a  [wtieut) :  ''At 
tO»  MAM*  iBlU  UM  lltfta.   {  rraommittil  '  '/ou. 
rwuft   Oraan-  as  Ilka  !««(  AnmiVI  q/  ill  iHt 


Mary  totk'fMD. 

FERD.  T 

K  Sraat  Jone*  31 


tt»«aha«  iha   C.   R,  Cimdaa.    tai   eLuon*.      Alia 
Mttna.     4lU>anu3  far  Treat  ind  Drool  dI  >ni  one 


Bestl  Most  Economical 

Use  only  ^ 
usual  quantity 


Mff  6h4  Goffies  -  12  to  15c  a  lb. 
Till  ''^.  30,  35,  SOc  a  lb. 


Butter  at  Cost 


Fan  New  QKTujtaui  mo  Tekw,  Acdacu 

The   Great  American  Tea  Co. 

ai&33VC8CYST.,   NEW  YORK 


Blackboard 
Stencils  ^  ^ 

tn  Itw  oha^Mt  handiMl.  moat  ntiEhn- 
tnrrin««nl(rf1lh*tTr*i"-i'-  *-*■—-'  Our 
Ifat  mumlMi  oT«r  MO  idIiJmiM.  Send  lo 
Mat*  in  •tamia,  sod  we  will  Mnd  nni  two 
MmplM  lor  Mai— •  IMP  of  North  Aawrie* 


penses,  I375  from  all  points  on 
rcDDsrjfaDia  Railroad  except  Pittsburg, 
from  which  point  the  rale  will  be  (370. 

For  further  Information  apply  to  ticket 
agents ;  or  address  Geo,  W.  Boyd,  Assist- 
ant General  PaMccger  Agent,  Pbiladel- 
phia. 

Florida. 

Two  Wa*ka'  ToBr  vU  FennsjlTanU  Bail- 

The  second  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tour 
of  the  season  to  Jacksonville,  allowiof;  two 
weeks  in  Florida,  will  leave  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington 
by  special  train  on  February  18. 

Excursion  tickets,  IncludiDg  railway 
transportation,  Pullman  accommodations 
(one  berth),  and  meals  en  rout*  in  both 
directions  while  trareling  on  the  special 
train,  will  be  sold  at  the  following  ratea  : 
New  York,  U°-°o;  Philadelphia, Tlarris- 
burg,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  (48-00; 
Pittsburg,  (53.00;  and  at  proportionate 
rates  from  other  points. 

For  tickets,  itineraries,  and  other  in- 
formation apply  to  ticket  agents,  or  to 
Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Tbe  lodian  ud  tk«  Northweit 
A  handsomely  illustrated  book  just 
iniued,  and  containing  115  pages  of  inter- 
estia^  historical  data  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  great  Northwest,  with  ti:ie 
hali-tone  engravings  of  Black  Hawk. 
Sitting  Bull,  Red  Cloud,  and  other  noted 
chiefs ;  Custer's  battleground  and  ten 
colored  map  plates  showing  location  of 
the  various  tribes  datlne  back  to  1600.  A 
carefni  review  of  the  book  impresses  one 
that  it  Is  a  valued  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  these  early  pioneers,  and  a  copy 


CaUfornla  lUnitrated. 
Copy  of  the  illustrated  monthly,  The 
Chicago  400,  a  ioumal  of  travel  and  topics, 
reaches  us  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  Ry.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  illustrated  publications  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  tinted  half-tones  rival 
those  of  the  6nest  magacines,  and  the 
Irtter-press  of  the  whole  edition  is  as  per- 
fect as  that  of  any  publication  ever  issued, 
picloriatty  and  descriptively  mirroring 
California's  wonderful  scenery.  Copy  de- 
livered free  on  application,  or  mailed  lo 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  two  cents 

S)5tage,  by  H.A-  Gross,  461  Broadway, 
ew  York  city. 

Callfonlt-OT«KOa  EzctirsloBi 


runs  thru  firal-class  Pullman  and  Tourist 
Sleeping  cars  to  points  in  California  and 
Oregon  daily.  Personally  conducted  ex 
cursions  from  Chicaso  to  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  Portland,  leaving 
Chic^o  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
Lowest  rates.  Shortest  time  on  the  road. 
Finest  scenery.  Inquire  of  your  nearest 
ticket  agent,  or  write  H.  A.  Gross,  461 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 

Motber  nod  Otilld. 


nOMrwtlh  Mtalos  anirtrtntnit  oomplets 

M,  

B-Lznuwitco.  aB.9ifcflt..mrT0KX. 


trumw  pj*3a»  vatiiT 


C<ni6kwue  <IA3Ca 

Women's  and 
Children's  Furnishings. 

French  and  Domestic 

Underwear. 

■cquel  and  Matlne 
GowDB  and  Wrapp' 

Silk  Petticoats, 

ttoa,  Emb'd  Lace  Trln 
Plain 

Shirt  Waists. 
Corsets. 

Ulsses'  Cloth  and  Wash  Fabric  Frocks. 
Infants'  Outfittings. 

^toa3(vau  c^  t9l&  A. 


SPECIAL  COURSES 


KiniDR  tbe  bor  voice  for 


inichoolmnn    _ 

Bpealtl  te>cbeTB,BDperTi(n»,  and  mDifestndcnta. 

I.ectnteH  and  practical  work.   For  alroolar  m   ' 
terms  addreei, 

FRANCIS  E.  HOWAR.D, 

*       Bpldiaport,   Conn. 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Sroalwar  and  n«  Tenth  St.,  Wew  TnX 

I  Oi-piMIt  Brari  c»«i-fl«) 

Conducted  on  European  Plan  at  Moderate  Bates. 
Centrally    located    and   most    conTenient    to 

AJnoeeroent  and  Busineas  Districts. 
Of  easy  access  from  Dopots  and  Ferries  by  Broad- 

war  Can  direct,  or  by  transfer. 
WM.  TATIOR  ft  SOH. 


At  the  and  of  Yoi 

it  a  ereat  convenii 

The  Grand  Union  Hotel 

Faorth  Avmna,  4iit  and  431  Streeta 

Oppoflite  Orand  Central  Depot.         HEW  TOKX 

Centra]  for  Shoppin];  and  Theatres. 

UagBBge  to  and  from  lia  Street  Depot  free. 

Rooma,   91.00  per  Dar  and  Upwarda. 


Dr.  W.  J.  STELWART, 

J63  W.  3JdSt.,  /f.  y.  Cfty. 

Latoalandmoal  profraaalv*  matkoda 
Id  dontlatrT,  ProaarTatlon  of  orlslkal 
taalh  ■  apeclallT.  Ealabllahed  1841. 
Appalntmanta  by  mall  or  tela p liana  In 
Advaiioe  for  vlaKopa. 


Dr  Victor  C.  Bell,T.!YS"<iS,- 

Aiilhar  of  ■'  Popnl.i  Eiun  on  tb.  C.n  of  th*  ThM 
Md   Month"   Uid-Oni  Temb;  How  to  Kk. 


lootk  Crow  Bins    Bridie  W«rK,  ssd  BbUUhi 

apeci.l : 


Vj  itttb  and  MDQt'k 


KIOOED'S  PASTILLES.; 

STOWELI.  *  CO.. 


THE  WORLDS 


LATEST 
AND  BEST 


EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE 


Every  teacher,  even  he  whose  supreme  wish  is  to  advance  his  own  salary, — much  more  every 
Teacher  moved  by  the  worthier  motive,  the  highest  interest  of  his  school — MC/STVcep  in  touch  with  the 
fast-advancing,  fast-multiplying  educational  literature  of  the  world.  We  supply  iz// books  wanted  especially 
by  Teachers,  at  lowest  prices. 

Here  you  have  a  list  o[  all  most  important  and  very  recent ;  this  list  only  supplements  the  i6oo  titles 
of  books  for  Teachers  given  in  our  great  New  Century  Catalog  (loo  pp.)  which  every  Teacher  ought  to 
have.     We  send  it  free  on  request. 


tl  and  Ihe  Faasdrntlan  of  Ihe  Mad-. 
orn  BleueataTT  Mchaol.  bj  A.  Pinionhs.    Quit 


I.rI«*9Q;  . 
PoaiHiKl 


Df  Bdnrnilaa, 

onriwlc*,  SOr.I  lK>4t&qa,  I'M). 

^  Grimt  ra>>l|p  SchaaU  af  EDBl>nd~H»Taw, 

br    3.    B.    WUllnoii.     IIu>bT,    hj    K.    0.    Bnrltii. 

haue.V  A.  n.  Tod.    BloD.br  K.  ClntCon-Braak 

Swj'o"  i>ri*«,  il.'A"o'«cli(''iSrt«il,  Wo.   ' 
br^Tia  B.  Huich.    Intendsi  to  hain  thon  lAo  oar" 
Ch wTnHrni'MtiaiiV of  Mubln  1° Whaaca  e ima"' 
Hbi«tF    WbT  mm  I  teublnil  IS!      How   hu  LC   b 


•^di: 


Kad*.    Sonifl  of  the  plpan 

pirttPAld. 
TD!<k«vee,  Ita  HIstt 


aM  It-*  ntw  Hd  r«V3Ut-l 
lallTldulHTriatr^l.  S 
«L!U:B*CDrt<».«l.eii| 

libnuT  ruriiilji 
•diuttoo!]'^ 


:illzen,  bT 


OlDth.   limn.   n^Diin.    Ill.rOpa^tptld. 
Tba  IdBKl  Scfoal,  br  P.W,  ><•■»)>     Int.  Bd  S>- 

tlw  tHshar,  Mhlotl  b»lH  ol  tbo  nbool.  Mo.    Olinta, 

doa.    DtaTi  with  nCadant  llta  fi  nnlT«iiit1aa  (ad  ool- 
.!«?•.?.'-•  .?.. ..  .i.l'!?:,';;^  ,^k^( -,1,8  iMtlWHoM 

loHrlptLoa^  of  Uiair 
'Ll^'a(m«HL  fifiooriiit  piloa,  SI.95I  von- 
OeaeTB.1  Oalllne  or  Ped<i>ovr,  ''l'^  J*; 


_AaD(*'ar  MehanI  and  Flmi;,  b.  Frmk  R.  Bi» 
Thaw  (Ta  intiintLaiUr  cood.  naMfha  ahUdraa  Ilka,  (nd 
thit  (bn  will  alB*  wKb  thabri^toan  and  aalho^t^oi 
Bd,'«i^'%  ?>(«"' Tfte'po^ild.   "     •«'>""«^ 

liitSam*dtniiiUtlnaliniT*D»(B.Sklns«.  Tbaan- 
thatUaDUWaotStal^rnltli.  /la^rit.    Is  thiiiha  bai 

brHt!^kuat£iahiniteT4.  nioth.  'lino,  gnpaias. 
*¥K«  Wb4*T  a  pallid;  hrbnnlaRIchnund.  *. 
Mrlw  at  plalB  tallU  nboiit  ottlldren  and  tbalr  mmtll 


Bapblji  aid  R<-e>f  WeaTla*.  bT   Mn.  B.  S. 

m™"'l?«d"'Villr'uinrtr«trf.  ^'plSSi^'oiaib! 
Umn.    SOe.poitpsM.  ^      Rdmnnd   J 

New  PedBsoa?.  bj  J.  P.  OoMy.  »nthor  d(  tbi 

HtaFHand  Iha  DiTKIonaiKnt  of  BdaralloB, 
bT  JmnTb  Rliuall,  ..t  T-^nhBT.  nnlleie,  S.  Y.  Ota«l 
BdautoT ^nrlai.   Cloth.   Uino.  H.ai;  osiptloe.  SOe.i 

br  7.  O.  HIlTar.  Olotb.  Umo.  MS  piiai.  SI,  not 
pintilkid-  ^_ 

pi-aiipaeia  of  iha  Hhii.I1  Collesr,  bi  Prat.  W. 
B.niTiSH.DfObliI*|aQolTanit>.    anr- l™"l»'''' 

OblMrfin'n  Mnclas  Qaacs  Old  and  New,  Itr 

"irieR.  Hofar.   A^e.  iHitmld.  „     . 

9«w  ta   T.'iv"    KliiApn-cKnlen,  br  BiuUr 

iatlB«ti>B..»«w»Tlj«l  adIMon.  ««U  hirOi  ■ti.l»- 

it.  prlnhAV.SO,  poitpald. 

r*l,  II,^>iTrbei.  n»Me«,  and  RhTtba*. 
Vol.  in,  nialeal  Mary  and  Plctare  Book. 

_fkTa(f><irTralnlaa  in  tbr  MchonURoim.  br 
Rlno'Sallln.    afoA.    ISiuo.     Ulo..     91    oat:    poit- 

*$M|htB«Headln«lnTfrnCIIIe*.EdttadbrEn 


Hboola.    Cloth.    H>o.    41.00^  Qurprio 

Tbisii*  Bf  ai-h  at  Ebb  Tide,  b 
Anold.  Ai[nldalortlia»m.l*iitsolli 


n  Wild  Flower 


Si''o"-'Sfirti 


»1.6B.  aal 
BolldaT  son^s  Ban  unmcb 

"?'Ne»''YMf°"ow'''val«l.tillV'a  I>»T,  Wnlllupoi) 
BlrtbdaT,  BuMr,  FroBbal'I  81rthd«r.  Bird  Dkr.bbc 

'Ta"ki*\%TtV^S!t     Olo'S'ooiar.  g.01>5'«' 

So^SrafflJo"   Sfa  ii™-"*' " 

?r?"ebe,iP 

Hnw  lo  1M1 


If  I>adtKi>n  tad  Sc 


"a'sad^'j 


MahB  ^ukeu,  br  M.ri  Wblt..   Thr 
;  for  T 


i^T  A  naDBal  for  Teni'berj*,  br  Hvrf 

TblH  d«t>  iHtfa  1  mbliol  o<irifaU<^T  dlS. 

lor  price,  a^n.l  PoatW.  to 
Tfp  Top  Dlalo^a,  mtit-iua  from  •arloaa  aotbon. 
.iidamiii>d  by  4llDe  M,  ealloiE.     An  tbDndiinDe  af 


Irapkr  of  a  Bnbr,  b 
liarattlim,  popllar  ftaoD' 

S.Mi'oorpMoa.  I|1.80i  poittm, 


9I1  poalaia,  100. 

rK«c  arFrattbel,  aid  Olber 
Hniitb.   in  paias-    AOd. 
laal  HvBlene,i>r  Bdwsrd  B.  9hi 


lldjbj 


MnlpmeBt.   etc 

lonipiloe.SOij.; 
n  B.  Haoobotai 

fnr  It,  by  Cbu 


^pBMr  Flawer  M>klB«, by  F 

Bird  Dbt>  How  10  Preimri 

BrertdaT  £lrd^,  bi'^dtHd  T^mi.  Ab  alo- 
mootary  .l.ody  of  thE'n.iara  and  habit.  o(  th>  loore 
WTuninn  birds.  IMps«h.  tlS»:  ocir  prlot.SOc.i  poit- 

VdBcUlOB  In  Ihs  igih  CentBT]^  bji  R.  D.  Rob- 

»'IMb"pirillp  5»»in'M,''ai"bl^"j«b"  W^'Boii^and 
othora.  nipaiia.  $1.00;  Dnrprloa,  9f)rd_paila»,  Im. 
.^!5*Jl.>  H"'e2"«"'=''"'"j  Have  Soea. 
Wild  FlowflralRaTe  Seen.   Tliaw  thraalmik^ 

-     ■■   jaofoookataHa     »^-.k iia "— .     m^.^    .^  : 
>■  80c. I  po«" 


Tearb  Hlitorr,  br  B 


rho»  "Hlitorfcal   BiDfraph —    .- 
Aide  Llihta  on  Amaricao  Hlalory  ' 

The  illanlapance  of  tbp  Pro> 
NVb'al  1?^  Kla'keraarlRn  f  t 

r.*."".x'.; 


paoea.    7fioanta:  aDFprlDfl,6Qf^.t  poatairn.  ^. 
Tarataa  ?<ilou  la  1>aehlBc,  br  D.  C.  Unrpbt 

aohool-mom.  Ohiptara  on  "  F!toa.7  foTVoaSiSn," 
■'FlMt  Day."  "QBartHoBlu."  "  Manajlog  Iba  Bad 
loT."  "  Haoaglnalha  Bad  OiTl/'  "  nrlCicll  llDiaaBM." 
Bias   Monday,'' "Praolloal   fahUd    Stndy,"  ato.    I« 

now  to  itlake  ^rboollRoOBi  riiaVlt.  by  A.  H. 

^alloIK-     A  book  of  dlrcallDoa  by  wblob  any  laaobat 


idhaod.    e&c. 

tbB  aari  Battoraies,  by 

00  pbotnarapbe  from  llfa.  ti 

tt  from  oatatAllIaT.  tbrn  of 
—  — oa,a«;35  pr---- 


..Fliwora  wS  Ferna  Ib  Their  HbkbM,  by 
Mabal Ouood'M'tlcbt.  filnitiatad  from ptaoIOBrasbi. 
■TtDaian.  SS.SOnatpoatDald. 
The  New  Biulaef  ReoaniBit)-,  byJuanaa  W. 
tadway.  "nila  H  dininotiialy a t£^br tbataaofaat. 
ir^onrnrloa.efijJ'pomaJfclOo^  '"'  "  ■""■  - 
Flnl  rearalB  Sandlcnft,  by  Walter  J.  Kan. 
OB.  latandfd  u  •bow  ohlldna  haw  to  make  aanfnl 
hlnia  wltb  tulet.  psnoll,  aod  aclaHta.  sitbu  at  homo 
c  niliool.  1«  pacaa.  {}.in:Diirpi<DO,»bl1.|Poata|ie,Bo. 

Snow  <o  Teanh  Beadlac  BBd  Oampoaltlon, 
J.J.Binu.  TbaaBealiralSot  tbCabookiilo  bcl£ 

W.I  oarnlo*!  Mb.i  »anan.t>]. 
iBBcct  Ltfe.br  J.H.Oon«itaok.     Ab  introdnotkon 

Ibara  loumtadliiool-of-doorllfo;  or^tlntl  drawlnga 
Bd  plataa  favroduolnf  Inavota  iB  BatBral  aolora.     3&.1 
ajaa.    ai.Tfil  Bat  PHlpald. 
Wllh  iKe  Wild  mmp*t  fnm  )>iiaa,-i.Ulo«  to 

;lliar  Bailllb'' 


"tEbVihi-V  of  B  rblld,  bj  PI 

j70aroUna¥^.|mltb.    Tblalaan 


n  PMoe.  9S-M 


tlSt°oSiJ?li  ail  poaiigV." 
,  Drtll  tfaok  Top  ISIeMei 


yviS 


I  aulrtloal  aldih 
efnltl  cndoated  aerlea  of 

firwTfrem'phM'ofrVphi'Df  avtaal  poatttoBi  aad  St 
■jVotlona    of    onafo.     W    paiaa.     «U0  ;    nnr    prtoa, 

[adlVllBtuJir  and  ths  Moral  Aim  laAHev- 
lean  BdncatloB,  by  H.  ZUatlaion  ttiwk.  SapUM 

with  Tillable  tbDoibta  let  leachen  ,rba  dealre  Uw 


„"ii5  'i'.'X  . 

tD.,and  a.   A.Bi -^■ 

fhe  Sec-oad  Book  of  Birds,  by  OllTa  Thonf 
HUlor.    nSnatntadHlIb  M  fall  pagn  platarnk  nuay  d 


l^slea  e ,  by  ^jl'^H™ 
III  nat'  p'^l^^ 


HlUor.   tDnatntad^HllbM  fDU  pagn  platarnL  nuayof 
tham  drawn  In  color.    The  book  la  InlaDded  to  aEliflit 

pooplo^   It  deala  wltb  tba  moat  promlBOBt  and  lotav- 
ladnalioadCo  be  rtiafol  In  all  patta  of  ths  oontfnank 
Cyil;  Dor  prloa,  Snc.l_POitaKa,  IM, 
The  EdBoatroa^orTeBBhera,  by  W.  H.  Fajsa. 

BenarolaoDa.  Tiaoburs  to  be  BdMoaWd,  bM  Tcalsad ; 
ndnoatlon  aoDordlnc  to  Batara,  BQ^iHy  In  Baanln*. 


nr  prloa  jl.SSlpoataia,  Ho, 

•  .and  iTBtLgl,  WaealB.  by  w. 
lU-utrMed.   TUi  ddUhMIMo  ona 

{act  of  the  fartlllHClDO  Df  flowan.   Tba  nMbad  af 
ear  price.  TOc.  1  poatacB.  Sc. 
The    Inaect    BooC,    by  Leland  O.   Roirard.   A 

S?a'l^aJd'othnVorth\^"oX4?M%V™"?b5ltS 

R/eii»Btar|r  Caarae  la  Waedwnrk,  by  O.  A.' 

Roai.  ^nilil  i>  dHlancd  for  nae  lo  Ugb  aoliobls  a3 
Ijiobnioal  aohoDU.  Tbe  oonraaprorldea  tor  etsht  wbSS 
nfbaooh^^^^^.^r^w«k,«^™d.t™,n..^ 

Inn  ^r& 


•^':s^ 


■^^ 


narreU  Tor  hlraanif.    Many  photOBruhlo  UlaatratfoBi 
Lelp  to  bItc  roilltr  aod  charm  To  tbe  aothor'i  da- 
orlptlooa.    Sl.ftOi  nHpoatpald. 
Hobaal  Anhlteetara.  by  Bdnond  IL  Wtwd- 

Sbt.  aa  lUaatratlooa.   FnHnta  oiamplaa  at  Biaai 
. .    laland  latlifaotDry  aDhiHilv    Alt  details  of  ■cbod 

landboDk,  whloh  it  made"  raiJdlb  acoeaaiMe'^  u 
iniaiallyfaUlodai,    Slia.TStby  10  lochca.    BSD  DISK 
IMM:  onr  price,  «4.80l  poatai*.  300 
^FlKflB  for  Baiy  Work,  piapared  hi 

dniae  Arnold.   Tba  work  fot  ttila  book  ndTolWtid 


I'VS"" 


m'    ba"'*§^fT^  ''''"  "^  ^"^  nirda,  hy  Vrt 

E..  L.  KELLOGG  6  CO.,  "SJiSf;,',:,:"'  61  East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


d  cdltod  by  Batah 
,...  .M.  .„,.  book  wat  ooOoctad 
iiiDlttaB,  and  then  paaaad  to  Ml^ 

'  B^tBcaHoa.  br  B.  L.  Kemp,  Pntaaatr 
Itat*  Normal  Bobool.  Bait  HCroBdaboiK 
(Ire.  tboDvbtfDl,  jait  !b  ill  troataiant  S 

br'p'"i«i'wi.~  "LM.  nat ;  poatpald.  ^^ 

BdBcadBBal  FqjiBdaifiiBa  of  Trade  and  la. 
uatry,  by  Fabian  Wan.    Vol.M  Int.  K£»>HaL  W 

!iiaae  Hlleh'Ril>B °i^haal,'tay  ADiallna  W.  Wrar. 

it"™.  "VjS  :  •>iS'wi^^ui!S^v^it!it !(».! 

Later  lafkBcy  of  a  Child,  by  nabrlal  Oou- 
ayra,  Tol;  M  of  (at.  Bd.  SarlH.  Olatb.  Urns.  BLSOi 
Dlt;  poatpald. 
New  PahlleallSBB  rcwnnily  iBsacd  by  K.  b. 


lttlloai[".''*FiS^"r'°-lJh™i-TbaVi''.U"      pspra  Ual 
ICallo(('a"8UMoal«lRnt<iKaininonle"  "     IM. 

CUB.  CATALOGS 

J^ree  iicept  ai  slattd. 
Oar  OWB  PabllealloBB,  lU  p*i«         .      Be. 
New^Oonlnnr  Clatalac   of   book,  and 

teachara' halpa.  all  po^lijfGen,  UM  pp.         .       9c. 
I^bool  RntnrlMlnment  Cataloa,  K  pp. 
Mrhool  tlbrapj  rat^BB  -      .      .      . 
TrHTberV  Library  Calalnii  ■      .      ■ 
'junolDneBiaT*  Reitdlas  Balalna     • 

RrawB'B  Fnaou  PlEtar^a    '.       '.      Z      *t, 
HrbonURonai  PonmliB  .... 
RlBrhboard  Slencll  List        .... 

Lowest  pricBB.    8f 

lirr-nliwra  wiih  imoo , 

J  BuppUad  at  lowest  a. 
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«1  But  NiBtk  StTMl,  Mew  TMk. 

tee  ir>im<k  Aval ~ 




A    Notable 

New  BooK 

Hariiness   &    Forbts's  Caesar's  Commen- 

tarics  on  the  Gallic  War    r        •        •   $1.25 

With  introdactton,  note*,  and  vocabulary.    By  AV 
b«rt  HarkocM,  Ph.D.,  LL.D..  Profewor  Emeritus, 
Brown  UniTcnity.     Aiaisled  by  Charles  H.  Forbes, 

,      A.B.,   Professor  ol  Latin,    PhiUips    Academy,    An- 
dwer,  Mass. 

■H  StBIKnia  oomUiiBlioii  of  rood  editing  and  sood  boiA  msUiv. 

•obotda.   VUla  renurbUe  for  ito  limplidtr.  r«t  It  oonUIni 

Ittef  of  tlMwauei  of  hia  mllltur  opentlons.  and  a  abort  treatlae  on 

lAteiKithmdetbepraTinoeDftbeUviiiKtMclisr.   The  Ulaatntiona 
■■  wrMnir  tVPTOphat«.  unlike  tboae  In  other  vorka  of  a  aimtlar 
Mtne.     AmoDS  the  moat  atriUns  featuraa  of  the  book  sn  the  nine 

Text-Books  i  High  Schools 

ANIMAL  ACTIVITIES :  A  First  Book  in  Zoology 

an^  guide  popila  In  the  atndf  of  liTing  animala. 

DEUTSCHE  SAGEN. 

A  BeadiwF-Book  in  Oerman  forSchool9.    By  F.  OE1111.B11.  mtbanlntnv 
duollSk  br  Dr.  J.  0.  CBO8WXU.  HeadoiaBter  of  the  BraaH^  School, 
New  York.    IBmo.  Wl  pages,    in.BU. 

itiH  readins  matter  for  etudents  beginning  a  foreign  iKattnasBat  (he  high 
■ebooi  o7otberBB«>ndarT»<hool.iHl»a''ail  onu'ti  nelf  of  tbe  «wlr  (tail- 
plicity  of  national  mi-tlis,  folk-ittirieB,   iBgonds,  which,  thoogh  emin- 
entlr  Bimple.  do  not  seBm  tolack  .iitmity  or  nie«nuiK  to  growing <3il  dren. 
wtiile  the;  can  be  stated  br  tlie  teacher  In  Boch  syslematio  fcnai  M  to 

LONGMANS'  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Umo.   SU  pages.   lo.aB.   Mailing  price,  tO.TD. 

flection  :  Part  lII.-Analrsis  of  Bentenofls :  Part  IV,-Hi«tory  andDeri™. 

PLANE  AND  SOUD  GFOHETRY. 

f.S^SS^d'^/^SS^oe-^t^^W  *  ^ 
*°^         ■    CAESAR  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

InrTKk    dadautl     CU«a(«     Btttm     AtUsts     lultsutaM 

LONGMANS,  fiRBEN,  ft  CO..  Mlisliers,  New  York 

THE  TWELFTH  CENSUS 

Of  the  United  States  iumishes  information 
concerning  population,  productions,    industries. 
etc.,  as  existing  in   1900,   essential  for  earliest 
practicable  introduction  into  text-books  of  school 
geography.     The  returns  of  population  were  soon 
formulated  and  given  out  by  the  Census  Office. 
Advance  figures  were  promptly  furnished  in  the 
Recent  Geographical  Events  of  Matiry's  Manual 
d  Gec^aphy.  and  fuU  population  results  incor^ 
poratedin  the  body  of  the  text  of  the  1901  edition. 
Census  returns  of    manufactures,  productions, 
etc^  have  onlybegunto  be  issued.    Theyrequire 
much  time  for  comparison  and  tabulation. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  how   Maury's 
MhwimI  keeps  abreast  of  geographic  changes. 
Ifaufy's  Elonentary,  in  its  new  and  attractive 
fofoi,  IS  a  favorite  with  a  wide  circle  of  teachers. 

CHOICE  R.E,ADING, 

Supplementary,  for  various  school  grades, 
is  furnished  by  our  Standard  Literature  Series, 
which  now  embraces  fifty  numbers,  running  from 
Cooper's  Spy  to  Scott's  Waverley,  and  including, 
besides  other  works  of  these  two  famous  authors, 
representative  volumes  of  Irving,   Hawthorne, 
Lowell,     Longfellow,     Tennyson,    Shakespeare, 
Dickens,  Goldsmith,  etc.,  etc. 

A  large  part  of  these  are  complete  works  or 
complete  selections,  and  some  are  condensed  for 
convenient  adaptation  to  school  reading. 

Opportunity  for  an  easy  and  attractive  intro- 
duction to  Good  Literature  is  thusafibrded.     Full 
descriptive  list,  with  low  prices,  sent  on  request. 

UNIV£Jlli.aiTY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  27-39  West  Md  Street.  Now  Yorfc     | 
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GILLOm 


For  Slant  Writing: 

404, 3S 1, 303,  e04  E.  F^ 
e03E.  F.,e01E.  F., 

1047(KQltiscript}. 
Grand  Priz*  and  Gold  Madal,  Parfa  Exposition,  1900. 

For  VERTICAL  WRITING  :io«(v^"'">.| 

1046  (Venigraph),  1047,  106S,  1066,  lOOT.I 
HIOHECT  QUALITY,  THcainiiE  MOST  DURABLB    r 
■ND  CHKAPKtT. 
VOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,       91  John  StrMt,  New  Yoric  I 


position,  1900. 

lENS 


the  foundations  ol  €ducjiilon  ] 


ji  jt  > 

A  fte-m  book  on  Pedagogy  by  Dr.  Levi  Seelcy,  author 
of  "  History  of  Education."  Endorsed  by  W,  T.  Har 
ris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education;  Charles  R.  Skin- 
ner, Supt.  of  Public  Inslruciion,  Stale  of  New  York; 
C.  J.  Baxter,  Supl.  of  Public  lostructioD,  State  of  New 
Jersey:  W.  N.  Sheats,  Supt.  of  Educaiion,  Stale  of 
Florida  ;  Albert  Leonard,  Supt. of  Michigan  System  of 
Normal  Schools. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  are;  I.  Wh»  mre  rt- 
spottsibU  ftr  the  Education  ef  the  Childf  i.  The 
Study  of  the  Child's  Mind.  3.  How  to  Strengthen  the 
Memory.  4.The  Best  Plan  of  Study,  y  A  Ni-w  Marking 
System.  6.  The  Best  Methods  ot  Discipline.  7.  Hoiv 
Should  TexiBooks  Be  (/sed?  B,  The  Teaching  of 
Palriolism.  9,  Hew  Much  Time  Should  Be  Civtn  to 
Moral  Instruction  in  the  School-Room  f 

If  you  want  to  lighten  your  tasks.  If  you  want  to 
find  ways  lo  improve yur  leaching.  If  you  want  lo 
secure  cutter  results  in  teaching— seJii  (or  this  book. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  if  you  do  not  like  ll.  If  Tou 
wish  to  keep  it  the  price  is  (i.oo. 

Published  by  Hinds  &  Noble,  4-14  Cooper  Institute, 
New  York  Ciiy. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

IM'SIl  Third  At*..     MBW  TOKK 
Munfactnrers  ud  Impoiten  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEDDCAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  IHSTRUMEHTS 

Sctrytklni  NutUd  fi  tlu  Labcntorj 

SUM  Unrlv  <MI «  «•  maliM 
■tUlwan  MMmlMtMltt  Iffcto  tM  ■#«■ 


tscHoau 

'  rURHISHIIIC  CO, 

MEW  YORK 


A.G.SPALDING&BROS. 


m«rt>,  oa>l«IB«ik«  Oh 


SraKT" 


FRENCH  S»»V^" 

m  nMd  erwrwher*.  fi«Dd  to  Iha  pub- 
11*ber  for  oople*  (or  eiamlMitlon.    .   .  . 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

Bgi  *  8(3  SIXTH  AVBNUS,     •     NEW  VCMtK. 
Oompleta  CkUloffna  on  apvllektion. 

Dr.  W.  J.  STE.WART, 

J63  IF.  23d,St..  /f.  3f.  Chy. 


Kellogg's  on.  Dr.  Sceley'it  "Foundaflon*," 
Great  Offer  "^^^  editors  and  publishers  of  this  paper  unite  in 
commending  most  heartily  Seeley's  "Foundatioas 
of  Education"  above  advertised;  and  to  place  it  promptly  in  the  hands 
of  the  thousands  of  Teachers  to  whom  it  will  be  greatly  helpful  the 
publishers  make  the  following  extremely  liberal  ofiers,  which  arc  lim- 
ited strictly  lo  orders  senl  to  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  on  or  before  May  i  : 
For  $1.50  we  will  send  you  the  book  preptad  and  at  the  same  time 
credit  you  $1.00  on  new  subscriptions  to  any  of  our  five  periodicals;  or 
credit  you  7SC  in  renewal  of  your  own  subscription;  or  send  you  $1.00 
in  value  of  Popular  Classics  and  Classic  Fiction  not  marked  *.  Order 
at  once  for  yourself;  tell  your  teacher-friends  about  it. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  5  CO.,  <^^'t'Utr.;:i'  61  East  9th  St,  New  York  *:i'^. 


Iialaat  and  mm)  pr«cT«adT*  ■athads  la 
lenllHrr.  PreaerTBtlaa  of  ari«la>l  leatk  a 
,p«lattr.  EaWWIaktMl  ttlSS;  A|tp«lBlK«aM 
>j  Mall  ar  iclaphowe  la  ■dTaaec  far  Tlafcw. 


Dr  Victor  C.  Ben,  WfYS?^ 


Taatk  Orawalac.  Bridct  Wark.  tM 
U»  TMtk  ud  KamU 


CLASSICS  FOR  A  SONG 


>f  IhS 


We  Use  Them  Because  They  Exactly  Suit  Our  Purpose 

ON  ACCOUNT  OP  THEIR  EASr  WRITING  QUALITIES. 


ESTERBROOK' 

•^tiSSff"  2i  John  Street,  New  York. 


These  Pens 
are  stsmped 


Established 
1860. 


(Signed)    THE  BEST  WRITERSi 


F«tinuiT2 
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Teacher^  ^yi^encie^. 


Boards    of    Education    and    Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  Dud  it  of  advantage  to  conBult  the 

Teachers'   Co-operative  Association 

Stittblifhid  17  yitrs  iz9  AutlltarlHin  BuUdlng,  Chicago 

^litiam  jSlltd,  4.000.  BuUrn  Branch:  494  Ashland  Ava.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

Tfl5  PRAH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

BMOmmeDdj  colleees  ftnd  aonnal  gndiu 


Central  Teachers'  Bureau,  ' 
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Kellogg's  Teachers'  Bureau  ",',*: 


wai  ettablUhed  In  1889.    In  IMI  more  teacben 
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•THE  EXTENSION   COURSE" 


(lb  81r«t,  Ne*  York  Citr. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON.  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S  THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

Good  Trpe    Well  Printed— Fioe  Papsr— Half-  Tfew   Oopynjtht   Introdoctiona -Hew  Tjpe- 

LalherSindlng— OlothStdeB— PriceBedacadto  Oood  PapDr^Well  Bonnd    Convenient  tor  tbe 

nw.poitpaid.   Sand  loiwmiile  [tagei.  Pocket— Pnce, postpaid, M ornta each, 

•jSfS-m'"!  DAVID  McKAY.  PublUhers,  lo»a  Market  St..  Philadelphia 


The  Best  History  of  England 

Gnen't  Larger  Hlstorj  0(  the  Bngllsb  People,  4  vols.,  izmo,  about  1.400  pagei,  printed 
in  type  shann  by  these  lines,  on  exceileat  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  of  the  let,  to  pald-iaiidviiDce  subscribers  to  amy  of  our  five  periodical!,  only 
$1,00;  by  mail,  $1.28. 

We  have  secured  the  remainder  of  an  edition,  only  a  few  hundred  sets, 
and  you  reiust  order  quickly  to  malce  sure  of  getting  one  of  them. 

This  is  not  Green's  "  Shorter  History,"  but  the  larger  work,  the  con- 
IcQts  being  identical  with  that  of  Harpers'  Jio.oo  edition.  Macaulay 
and  Hume  are  the  only  English  historians  who  are  recognized  as  Ihc 
p«ri  of  Green,  and  they  arc  not  rivals,  because  their  works  cover  only 
brief  periods  of  English  history,  while  Green's  covers  from  the  earliest 
times  to  1815.      For  1815  to  the  present  time,  read  McCarthy's  History. 

"Altogether  the  moit  perfect  ai  well  as  the  most  delightful  work  on  Ine  subject."— 
Otristian  InUniftnteT,  New  York. 

"Isrecogniieaby  scholars  as  the  best  complete  modern  history  of  England  in  ex- 
iiKnce.  Its  fiaish  of  ilyle  removes  it  from  the  catalogue  of  books  ot  reference,  and 
nuliei  ihe  study  ot  it  a  di;lighi."— /■»■<;«,  St  Paul.  Minn. 

"Green's  Fiistory  i^oce  of  Ihe  most  brilliantand  thoroughly  valuable  historical  works 
ithich  has  appeared  in  many  years.  Fairly  ranking  with  Macaulay'srreat  work  in  the 
xbiorbing  interest  of  its  narrative,  it  excels  thai  in  adaptation  to  popular  needs,  in  that 
itcoTcn  the  entire  period  of  Etiglish  history  from  tbe  earliest  to  modern  limes,  instead 
of  a  brief  period  as  does  Macaulay.'' —  Heikadiit  Rtctrdtr,  Piiliburgh. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  'SUK"JS'  61  E  !Mh  St.,  New  York  iSSS 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

COHIBBCUL  COOBSE  FOB  TIICHIIS 

A  course  for  the  training  of  teachera  a( 
the  commercial  branches  m  high  schooU 
and  academies.  Persons  with  the  necessar* 
academic  requirements,  and  who  hav«  haa 
two  or  more  years'  practical  experienca  ia 
teaching^  can  complete  tbe  caursc  ia  aac 
year.  CIrculart,  giving  details  af  tka 
course,  can  be  hacT  an  application  ta  tha 
Regiitrar. 

JAMES  MacAHSTER.  Prasident 


of 


New  York  Univcrsily 

WASEDIGTOR  SQUASE,  H.  T.OIT. 

A  graduate  Bcho 
edncstionKl  gclence* 
fnrulahing  tborongb 
profeBsioiial    eiiuip- 

TE-DAGOay  »•■•  'f  ,•»?■"• 

•^    vtflbing  to  fit  them* 

selrea  to  become  Buperinteudanta.  prinoipalr, 

superTiaon.  and  profeBson  in  Normal  Sohixda' 

and  the  Pedagogical  Department  of  Collesei. 

For  CalalogiiB  and  lof onoation  addnai, 

THE  REGISTRAR, 

Waahingtan  Squara, 
NEW  YORK  ClTr. 


S\/MME'R  SBSSIOJ^f 

CORNELL  DNIVERSITY 

July  7  to  Atigual  16.  1902 


94  COURSES  IN  23  DEPARTH£HTft 


Ample  lacltllies  tor  Library  and  Laboratorr 
voik.  Uniieraity  Crpdit,  Oomfirtable  Tem- 
peralure.  Qreal  Varlelf  of  Kecreatlooa.  Ijlnglo 
rqilloo  Fee  of  (9A.    Ineipeni'ice  Lirlnr 

For  Circular  and  Brok  ol  ViowG,  addreia 


DESIGIM 

>  To  Make  Money  a 


CONSEKVATOKV       Faundd  ^Os]      U-ur- 
•r  MVCIC  pu»d  nd'uiCin  10  conk 

W.  Ciaiftvi.*.  M-iU-l  Diriil^. 


PupUii 


fauiw.aaM.a 


BUROPe^r.  _.. ,.  „. 

Bd n In  Jddm,  «9  Putnam  Atc,  BroskLin.  N   V. 
Pall  tonVlo  Rnmp.  lod  Pilntlna:  ^u  tl»r>.  V-^ 

Vh\h.iiNlJ\^^^^^,\      ■    ONLY  $1,675. 


"njiU^6   I 


Real  Estate  Wanted 


W.  M.  OSTftAN- 


Blackboard 
Stencils  ^  ^ 

ore  tbe  cbeapeflt  tmndieit,  moat  latiafao- 
torr  meaoaof  lUustration  in  school.  Onr 
list  comprlsss  OTor  vn  mbjecta.  Send  10 
ccDta  In  itamptf,  and  we  win  send  von  two 
gHmpIestoitrial—amap  of  North  America 
and  a  dnwins  or  langnage  lesaon— to- 
Ki;Iher  witli  caCaloB  containing  complete 

E.  L.  EELLOGG  t  CO.,  iJ  E.  f  th  St.,  IZW  TOXX. 


DEADERS  will  confer  a  favot  bjr 
^  mentioning  The  School  Joukmal 
when  cammmiicating  with  advertiacrR. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


FBbniU722,1902 


lij  ovn  appreciation  of  the  ezcallent  "IndooUTe  Course  in  EnglUh"  may 
be  beet  shown  by  the  BtAtement  that  we  hftre  begnn  tin  pwdMse  of  thaM 
books  for  our  own  nse. 

Thronghotit  the  books  there  is  conet&at  eTidence  that  the  ooone  ham  ben 
Mt  hj  ooe  who  is  familiar  with  the  needs  md  oapaeitlei  of  grammar  school 
pnplte— a  course  which  can  be  nu  without  weaiying,  and  at  the  end  a  prise 
worth  the  winning— a  clear,  concise  knowledge  of  the  beet  selections  in  the 
whole  field. 

These  selections  have  endently  been  made  with  mnch  care.    An  excellent 
Qonrse  and  one  that  is  sore  to  be  appreciated  as  it  beoomes  known. 
A  MinpU  eopy  of  IndnoUre  OontM,  either  book,  will  be  lent  for  JO  ( 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DKAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

FOB 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Cktalosaa  seal  on  applloBllaa 


Brumbaugh's  Standard  Readers, 

Brookes  Arithmetics, 

Brookes  New  Mental  Arithmetic, 

Standard  Vertical  Writing, 

Westlak^s  Common  School  Literature, 

MagilPs  Modern  French  Series, 

ALL  FIR3T-CLASS  TEXT-BOOKS 

For  further  information  address 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 


«14  ARCH  STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


3jaa(K»aaiMjciacigaaqa<cKK»c»aqaaciaaciaqciaqaa8 


*        A  Great  History  Barj^ain. 

%  One  of  the  really  great  historical  works  of  the  world  which  every  real  student  of 
wwld-affain  must  read.  We  have  fortunaUlT  got  hold  of  Bomething  under  loo  seta  at 
a  wonderful  bargain,  and  a  few  of  our  teacher- friends  who  speak  quickly  may  have  them 
It  is  MOTL-EY'S  DUTCH  REPUBLIC,  the  story  ot  the  nation,  in  the  glorious 
times  of  Williah  the  Silent,  whose  influence  and  example  have  done  more  for 
American  Constitutional  liberty  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  save  England. 
KeliOKK's  It  Is  srcallT  choice  edition.  Uirlyeqnal,wa  think,  to  that  o(  Harper*!  at 
n....nff.r  *8-O0t  In  four  volnmea,  big  tjpe,  full  notes,  fine  Illustrations,  beat  il- 
Ureat  uner.  urary  style,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  YOU  may  have  the  set  for  J(2.l  5 ,  and  wlm 
it  we  will  give  you  credit  (or  Jl.OO  on  nm  Bubacrlptisni  to  any  ol  onr  five  periodicals 
or  75c.  on  tenewal  of  your  own;  or,  1(  yoa  prefer,  yon  may  bave  fl.OOln  value  of 
Popular  Classics  and  Clasalc  Fiction  initcad  of  the  credit.     By  mall,  postage  40c 

E.  L  KEaOGG  &  CO..  ^S^gStS*  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York  i^^S 


Relieves  Exhaustion 


When  weary,  lai^nkla  eoB- 
pletely  exhausted  and  worn 
oat;  there  is  nothing  lo  re- 
freshing and  Invjgoratiog  aa 

Horsford's 
Acid 


It  a  fevMfylng  eftoct  wOl 
duow  off  the  depresd<m  diat 
accompanies  exhanstion  and 
servoosness ;  atrengthea  aad 
clear  the  brain  and  lo^art 
new  life  and  vigor  to  Ifae 
entire  lyatCB. 

ATonlc  and  Nerrt  Food. 


« 


JUST  AS  GOOD— 
IS  JfOT  THE  BEST 

Do  not  purcbase  Infetlor  alcctricu  warii. 
A  reliable  Faradic  Instrument  to  perform 
thsrap antic  work  should  contain  a  goodly 
quantity  of  wire. 

The  Btreater  the  evmat  tram  a  c«dl  the  Ism 
It  la  fait.  See  that  the  collwUl  KlowaMnch 
Oeiisler  vacuum  tube.  If  not.  It  has  bnt 
little  tbersp*utlc  properties.  A  faiwdlc  esll 
when  properly  constructed  Us  lefialt*  patar 
Unetisai  caniaquently  pelar  effects. 


Don't  accept  the  statameat  that  all  farad- 
ic cnrrents  are  tke  same.  Ascertain  tba 
trnth  and  purchase  accordinfly.  For  In* 
formation  address 

JEROME  KIDDBR  M'PO  CO., 

aPfn  Qt  Hla:h  Grmde  Bleetriml  AwwurmtmM, 

830  BrMdwRf,  New  York,  N.  V. 


AN  AGENT  WANTED 

IN  XTXBT  OOUim  ADD  S7SBT  OTX 
IN  THX  UIOTED  STATES  FOB 

mm'*  •  teadim'  •  Otrarki 

T^mtlMtrmL    WrMmtOmm. 

B.  L.  KiLLooa  ft  Co,  81 1.  MhSt,  MfiwTwt 
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No.  8 


Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  £•  A. 


The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
N.  E.  A.  is  the  great  educational  event  of  the  winter 
season.  The  attendance  is  made  up  largely  of  those 
who  shape  and  direct  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  country.  It  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  superintendents.  Principals  and  teachers  of  institu- 
tions for  the  training  of  teachers  are  usually  present  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  National  Association  for 
the  Scientific  Study  of  Teaching  and  the  Educational 
Press  Association  hold  meetings  in  connection  with  the 
convention.  Of  late  the  representatives  of  universities 
and  colleges  have  also  gathered  in  special  session. 

The  delegates  to  this  convention  are,  as  a  rule,  per- 
sons upon  whom  rest  large  responsibilities.  The  suc- 
cessful meetings  are  characterized  by  seriousness  of 
purpose  and  efforts  to  reach  practical  lines  of  action. 
This  is,  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  the  program  pro- 
vided is  always  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion. 
Valuable  time  has  been  wasted  on  insipid  and  unworthy 
discussions,  and  there  has  been  talking  to  the  galleries, 
the  same  as  in  other  departments  of  the  N.  E.  A.  But 
the  fault  for  these  shortcomings  is  to  be  charged  rather 
to  remissness  in  the  choice  of  a  president  than  to  lack 
of  interest  in  the  great  problems  awaiting  solution. 

The  make-up  of  the  program  seems  to  be  considered 
the  sacred  prerogative  of  the  man  honered  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  one  reason  or  another,  with  the  presidency. 
The  one  reason  or  another"  may  be  found  about  four 
times  in  five,  within  the  limits  of  the  following  interro- 
gatory: 

Where  does  the  present  chairman  hail  from?  From 
the  West.  Then  we  must  get  someone  from  the  East 
or  the  South.  Attendance  from  the  East  will  fall  off  if 
we  don't  give  them  something  this  time.  Where  is  the 
next  meeting  going  to  be?  In  the  South.  Then  we 
must  take  a  president  from  the  East.  Who  is  there  in 
the  East?  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  attend  pretty  regularly 
and  have  many  friends.  I  hear  C*s  board  is  going  to 
drop  him  because  he  refused  to  appoint  the  niece  of 
some  member.  Or:  C  has  just  been  elected  at  N.,  and 
has  a  strong  opposition  to  fight.  {Et  var.)  By  electing 
yhim  now  we  may  help  him  over  present  difficulty. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  reprehensible  in  this 
procedure  per  se.  The  fault  to  be  found  is  simply  that 
this  sort  of  thing  has  been  given  undue  consideration  to 
the  detriment  of  other  questions,  such  as.  Who  will  pro- 
vide the  strongest  program  and  carry  it  thru  in  the  most  • 
dignified  way?  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  let  us 
allow  even  more  than  one  in  five.  Thus  Harvey,  of  Wis- 
consin, for  instance,  was  chosen  on  different  grounds, 
and  the  meeting  over  which  he  presided  was  a  straight- 
forward business  meeting,  reducing  time-wasto  to  a 
minimum. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  the  privilege  of  honoring 
worthy  school  men  by  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Department  might  be  preserved  without  paying  for  it 
with  groans  over  an  unprofitable  meeting.  In  fact  this 
possibility  was  officially  recognized  by  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  at  the  Columbus  meeting,  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  program.  The  commit- 
tee is  in  existence  now,  tho  its  activity  is  no  more  visible 
than  the  sprouting  of  a  seed  in  the  ground.    Maybe  the 


committee  is  sprouting  under  G^round,  and  we  can  live 
in  hopes  of  seeing  some  shoot  before  very  long.  An 
annual  report  of  its  doings  ought  to  be  made  a  regular 
feature  of  the  mid- winter  convention.  Every  president 
ought  to  be  given  to  understand  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion that  the  final  responsibility  for  program  and 
speakers  rests  with  the  committee,  and  that  it  is  his 
business  merely  to  see  that  the  program  is  carried  out 
in  a  manner  befitting  the  occasion.  His  duties  ought  to 
be  merely  executive.  The  benefits  that  may  be  derived 
from  a  committee  of  qualified  men  bringing  years  of  ex- 
perience to  bear  in  selecting  programs  and  speakers  are 
evident. 

To  be  sure  a  program  that  looks  attractive  in  print 
may  prove  a  dismal  failure.  Just  so  apparently  poor  pro- 
grams have  somehow  resulted  in  furnishing  the  basis 
for  most  profitable  meetings.  Sancho  Panza  looked  for 
a  place  to  sleep  and  found  a  hundred  gold  ducats.  But 
that  is  no  argument  for  scorning  the  idea  of  making  the 
building  of  the  program  the  special  responsibility  of  a 
special  committee.  With  this  point  settled,  the  depart- 
ment need  not  hesitate  to  confer  the  presidency  upon 
anyone  it  chooses  to  honor  with  the  distinction.  Even 
the  very  busiest  of  the  school  men  can  be  prevailed 
upon,  under  these  conditions,  to  accept  the  office.  Geo- 
graphical considerations,  feelings  of  friendship,  and 
similar  inclinations,  may  then  be  permitted  to  become 
determining  infiuences. 

Pcnnancnt  Location. 

If  Chicago  should  not  be  selected  for  1903,  a  resolu- 
tion ought  to  be  adopted  asking  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  on  permanent  location.  The  present  plan 
of  viva  voce  voting  under  the  influeilce  of  spellbinders 
who  are  given  the  privilege  of  thefioor  is  unsatisfactory. 
A  vote  by  ballot  would  be  better.  But  preferable  to 
both  would  be  a  careful  canvass  in  the  form  of  a  vote 
by  mail.  A  special  committee  could  conduct  this  matter 
best.  Active  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  who  have  at- 
tended at  least  one  of  the  mid-winter  meetings  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years  might  be  asked  to  vote.  Let 
"permanent  location "  mean  at  least  three  if  not  five 
years.  Chicago  and  Washington  ought  to  be  the  only 
places  to  be  considered,  the  former  for  its  unquestioned 
central  location  and  other  superior  inducements,  the 
latter  as  the  national  capital.  If  more  desirable,  the 
Department  could  meet  in  Chicago  one  year,  and  in 
Washington  the  next,  but  some  definite  understarding 
ought  to  be  reached  which  would  establish  unmistakably 
that  the  Department  is  organized  for  work  and  mutual 
improvement,  and  that  missionarying  and  sight-seeing 
are  not  recognized  as  special  objects. 

Program  and  Guide  to  Chica  jo  Schools. 

Below  is  given  the  program  of  the  Department  for 
this  year,  arranged  in  a  form  most  serviceable  for  ready 
consultation.  The  School  Journal  also  presents  a 
guide  to  the  schools  of  Chicago  and  Cook  county,  which 
will  materially  assist  those  who  wish  to  observe  the  best 
practice,  and  illustrations  of  laudable  efforts  in  school 
improvement.  Those  best  qualified  to  furnish  advice 
were  consulted,  and  their  aid  in  preparing  this  valuable 
list  is  here  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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Program  of  Chicago  Meeting,  February  25-27. 


Tuesday. 


9:30  A.  M. 

1.  Obstacles  to  Educational  Progress, 
Prof.  Paul  Hanus,  Harvard  univer- 
sity. 

Discussion:  State  Supt.  W.  K. Fowler, 
Nebraska;  and  Jacques  W.  Red  way, 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

2.  Value    of    Exams,    as    Tests    of 

Teachers'  Fitness. 
Supt.  E.  G.  Cooley,  Chicago. 
Discussion:    Associate  Supt.  Edward 
L.  Stevens,  New  York  city;    and 
State  Supt.  W.  W.  Stetson,  Maine. 

2:00  p.  M. 

1.  Pradtical  Application  of  Learning 

to  Better  Living. 
Prof.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  University  of 
Minn. 
Discussion:    Prof.  Geo.  E.  Vincent, 
University  of  Chicago;    and  State 
Supt.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Direct,  and  Indirect  Influences  in 

the  Evolution  of  True  Americans. 
Supt.  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 
Discussion:  Supt.  Wm.  E.  Hatch, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.;  and  Supt.  H. 
0.  R.  Siefert,  Milwaukee. 

8:15  P.  M. 
Address  by  Pres.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus, 
Armour  institute,  Chicago. 


MORNING  SESSIONS. 

Wednesday, 


1.  The  Ideal  Normal  School, 

Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  University  of 
Michigan. 
Discussion:     State  Supt.  Frank  L. 
Jones,  Indiana;    and  Supt.  R.  G. 
Boone,  Cincinnati. 

2.  Danger  of  Using  Biological  Anal- 

ogies in  Reasoning  on  Educational 
Subjects. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 
Discussion :  Pres.  John  W.  Cook,  State 
Normal  School  at  DeKalb,  111. 

AFTERNOON   SESSIONS. 

Round  Table  Sessions:* 

1.  State  and  County  Superintendents. 

2.  City  Superintendents. 

3.  Normal  Schools  and  Training  Teach- 

ers. 


Thursday. 


Edtuational  Press  Association, 

Paper  :  •*  The  Scope  of  Educational  Jour- 
nalism."   R.  G..  Boone,  Education, 

Report :     **  On    Discontinuing   the  Paper 
when  Subscription  has  Expired." 
John  Mac  Donald,  Western  School  Journal, 

Discussion  :    **  Publication  of  Educational 
Journa  s  During  July  and  August." 
S.  Y.  Gillan,  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 

EVENING  SESSIONS. 

The  Educational  System  of    Porto 
Rico. 
Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 


1.  Education  into  Citizenship. 

Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  Chicago 
University  school  of  education. 

Discussion:  Supt.  W.  H.  Elson,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

2.  High  School  as  the  People's  Col- 
lege versus  Fitting  Schools. 

Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  univer- 
sity. 

Discussion :    Supt.    Irwen  Leviaton, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


1.  College  Graduates  in  Elementary 

Schools. 
Supt.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 
Discussion:  Supt.  A.  B.  Poland,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

2.  Psychology  of  Fun. 

Chancellor  W.  B.  Hill,  University 
of  Chicago. 

National  Society  for  the  Scientifie  Study 
of  Education.    (Open  meeting.) 

American  History  in  the  Schools. 
Miss  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  Vassar  col- 
lege. 


This  Society  will  also  hold  a  business 
meeting  on  Friday  morning,  limited  to 
active  members. 


*  Round  Table  Sessions. 

L  State  and  County  Superintendents— Leader,  State  Supt. 
Frank  L.  Jones,  Indiana. 

L  *' Instraction  in  the  Elements  of  Agriculture  in  Rural 
Communities." 

Discussion  led  by  State  Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey,  Wis- 
consin, and  Miss  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  of  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 

2.  '*The  Financial  Phase  of  the  Consolidation  of  Rural 
Schools." 

Discussion  led  by  Supt.  Charles  A.  Van  Matre,  Delaware 
county, Ind 

3.  The  following  subjects  have  been  suggested  for  informal 
discussions : 

(a)  The  need  of  country  high  schools  and  how  to  promote 
them. 

(h)  How  shall  school  libraries  be  proTided  for  rural  schools  ? 

(c )  Bqnal  sehool  privileges  for  all  children. 

(d)  Methods  of  licensing  teachers. 

(e)  What  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  graduation  ot 
pupils  from  the  common  school  course  ? 

ff)  Distribution  of  state  school  money. 

(g)  State  levies  vs  local  option  in  school  taxes. 

2.  City  Superintendents— Leader,  Supt.  James  M.  Green- 
wood, Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Subject  —  Minor  Problems. 
Topic  1 — Synopsis : 

Ta)  Selection  of  teachers. 

(b)  Elimination  of  teachers  who  are  intellectually  incom- 
petent. 

ic)  Blimination  of  teachers  who  are  not  morally  prepared, 
d)  Stimulation  of  teachers  to  follow  right  ideals. 

Pres.  I.  C.  McNeil),  state  normal  school,  Superior,  Wis. 
Time,  twenty  minutes. 
Topic  2— Synopsis : 

.    (a)  The  crack  of  the  college  professor*s  whip. 

(b)  The  nervous  woman  writer's  tirade  on  the  '*  crowded  cur- 
riculum." 

(c)  The  conclusions  of  the  notoriety-seeking  school-room 
experimenter. 

(d)  The  demands  of  the  old  school  men  that  all  be  eliminated 
excepting  the  •*  Three  R*s." 

Supt.  W.  A.  Hester^  Evansville,  Ind.    Time,  fifteen  minutes. 
Topic  3— Synopsis : 


(^a    t3  0w  tu  meet  the  people. 

(b)  Grade  meetisgs. 

(c)  Pay  rolls  and  financial  statements. 

(d)  Use  of  the  Teachers'  Association. 

Supt.  Louis  P.  Nash,  superintendent  of  schools,  Holyoke, 
Mass.    Time,  fifteen  minutes. 

General  Discussion— Five-minute  speeches. 

3   Normal  Schools  and  Training  Teachers. 

2:00-4:00  p.m.,  Nor^ial  Schools— Leader,  Pres.  John  W. 
Cook,  Northern  Illinois  state  normal,  De  Kalb,  111. 

Topic  1 — What  aspects  of  psychology  and  child  study  are 
suitable  subjects  for  instruction  in  normal  schools? 

•1:00-6:00  P.M.,  Training  Teachers— Leader,  Dean  James  E. 
Russell,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  New  York  city. 

Subject -Criticism— What  Shall  It  Be? 

L  General  Aims  of  Criticism— Synopsis  : 

(a)  To  illustrate  and  apply  theory. 

b)  To  detect  mannerisms  and  to  check  bad  habits  in  practice. 
e)  To  secure  aoceptable  methods  of  teaching. 


[ 


2.  Special  Objects  of  Criticism— Synopsis : 

ra)  Teacher^s  personal  appearance,  dress,  etc. 

(b)  Use  of  language,  voice,  etc. 

(c)  Appreciation  of  personal  peculiarities  and  needs  of  pupils 
in  class. 

d)  Knowledge  of  subject-matter  to  be  taught 

(e)  Selection  and  arrangement  of  materials  of  instruetios  ; 
lesson  plans. 

(f)  Methods  of  instruction;  reviews;  presentation  of  new 
facts;  summing  up;  fixing  lesson  by  drill  and  application. 

(g^  Securing  attention  and  interest;   use  of  subject-matter; 
art  of  questioning;  discipline, 
(h)  Personal  influence  of  teacher  upon  pupils. 

3.  Persons  to  Give  Criticism-  Synopsis : 

(a)  Instructors  in  psychology  and  general  method. 

(b)  Instructors  in  academic  subjects.  . 

(c)  Special  critic  teachers. 

Discussion  led  by: 

Pres.  J.  N.  Wilkinson,  state  normal,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Prof.  Guy  E.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  training  depart- 
ment, state  normal.  Winona,  Minn. 

Miss  Sarah  J  Walter  principal  of  training  department, 
state  normal  school,  Willimantic,  Cohn. 
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Guide  to  Chicago  Schools. 

tOhere  to  VUit-tOhat  to  See. 

Cookinj.  Forest.    The  kindergartens  at  Riverside,  Evanston,  and 

Kozminnki  School  (Orris  J  Milliken,  Prin,),  **^®  Dewey  school  are  also  well  worth  studying. 

Fifty-fourth  street  and  Ingleside  avenue.  Those  desirous  of  seeing  district  schools  in  operation 

Take  Cottage  Grove  Ave. cars  marked  "Jackson  Park"  to  ^^^^  ^^^  130  in  Cook  county,  to  choose  from. 

Ingleside  avenue,  one  block  north.  The  schools  of  South  Bvanston,  Riverside,  Winnetka, 

'  aarkt  School  (Silas  L.  Wood,  Prin.),  *^^  *^®  Noyes  street  and  Evanston  schools  at  Morgan 

Ashland  avenue  corner  West  13lh  street.  Y^^^*  ^*^^^  perhaps  the  best  illustrations  of  what  can 

Take  Twelfth  street  ear  to  Ashland  avenue,  one  block  south  ;  $^  ^^^,?  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  ^'  school-room  and  school-ground 

or   Madisonp  Van   Buren,  or  Harrison  street  car  to  Paulina  "^coration.           ^. ,    ^    ^        •  c  u    i 

street,  transfer  south  to  school.  Chfcatjo  Normal  School. 

COOK  COUNTY  Schools  :  Oak  Park  and  Eoanstm.  ^est  X^^ll\^r'  '^''*"'  *'  Sixty-ninth  St.,  transfer 

Music  2.    C,  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R.  to  Sixty-eighth  St.,  one  block  west  to 

Jefferson  School  (Catherine  McGarty,  Prin.),  school. 

El  bum  avenue  and  Laflin  street.  ^-    C.  and  E.  I.  R.  R.  to  Sixty-eighth  St,,  two  blocks  east  to 

Take  Taylor  street  car  to  Laflin  street,  one  block  south  ;  or  ®^^®^^*     i  x  j  oi.    i    ^  •    i.   «.  ^      .  i.i.  oi.    i.       ± 

Twelfth  street  car  to  Laflin  street,  one  block  north.  ^-    H*[       St.  electric  to  Sixty-ninth  St.,  transfer  east  to 

Skinner  School  (Ella  R.  Coles,  Prin.),  ^^        ^^'         Board  of  Education 

Jackson  boulevard  and  Aberdeen  street.  paces:  schiUtr  BmidiDg.  ,09  Randolph  street.] 

Take  Center  avenue  and  Adams  street  car  to  Aberdeen  Graham  H.  Harris,  President, 

street,  one  block  south  ;  or  Van  Buren  street  car  to  Aberdeen  n\     *.     w    1    xf     t>«    •  j    i. 

street,  one  block  north ;  or  Madison  street  car  to  Aberdeen  r^^r^  T    '  "^^^^^f^^^^^- 

etreet,  three  blocks  south.  t  ^*^^•i'^f?^J  Secretary. 

^^^      ^              „                 ^  ,    «    I    n.       ..     r»    ^L  John  A.  Guilford,  Business  Manager. 

Cook   County   Schools  :  Oak  Park,  Riversrde,  South  Thomas  J.  Waters.  Chief  Engineer. 

Evanston,  and  Evanston.  George  B.  Custer.  Auditor. 

Drawin  j.  William  B.  Mundie,  Architect. 

Forestvilie  School  (Florence  Holbrook,  Prin.),  ^^^^  W.  Poster,  Superintendent  of  Supplies. 

Porty.fifth  street  and  St.  Lawrence  avenue.  ^*^^«^  J.  McMahon,  Attorney. 

Take  Cottage  Grove  avenue  car  to  Forty-fifth  street,  four  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

blocks  west ;  or  Indiana  avenue,  State  street,  or  Wentworth  Office  Hours. 

avenue  car,  transfer  on  Forty-third  street  line  to  St  Lawrence  General  oflices  are  open  Monday  to  Friday,  9  A.  M.,  to 

avenue  two  blocks  south  ;  or  Illinois  Central  to  Forty-third  5  p.  m.;  Saturdays  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 

street  electric  car  to  St.  Lawrence  avenue,  two  blocks  south.  President's  office  hours,  daily  from  4  P.*  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

Nettelhorst  School  (Maria  Clark,  Prin.),  Business  manager  and  chief  engineer,  daily  from  4 

Evanston  and  Aldine  avenues.  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Take  Wells  or  Clark  street  "Limits"  cable,  transfer  to  Superintendent  of   schools,   Mondays,  Wednesdays, 

Evanston  avenue  to  Aldine  avenue.  and  Fridays,  3  P.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

Blaine  School  (Mary  J.  Zollman,  Prin.),  district  superintendents. 

Grace  street  and  Janssen  avenue.  1.  M.  Elizabeth  Farson Mon.  4-5 

Take  Lincoln  avenue  car,  transfer  on  Siuthport  avenue  to       2.  Charles  D.  Lo wry Mon.  4-5 

Grace  street.,  one-half  blcck  east;  or  Clark  street  to  Grace       3.  William  W.  Speer Thur.  4-5 

street  t hree  blocks  west ;  or  Southport  avenue  to  Grace  street,      4.  Ella  C.  Sullivan Thur.  4-5 

or  Northwestern  **L'*  to  Grace,  half-mile  west.  6.  Albert  K.  Sabin Thur.  4-5 

Skinner  School  (Ella  R.  Coles,  Prin.),  6.  Albert  G.  Lane Wed.  4-5 

Jackson  boulevard  and  Aberdeen  street.  7.  Edward  C.  Delano Thur.  4-5 

See  directions  above  under  head  of '*  Music."  8.  Henry  G.  Clark Wed.  4-5 

Cook  County  Schools  :  LaGrange,  Evanston,  Winnet-      ^.  Mary  E.  Vaughan Thur.  4-5 

*a,  Bemyn,  Oak  Park.  '  10.  William  C.  Payne Thur.  4-5 

Manual  Training.  H*  William  C.  Dodge Mon.  4-5 

MediU  School  (Edward  C.  Rosseter,  Prin.),  12.  Lincoln  P.  Goodhue .Wed.  4-5 

Fourteenth  place  near  Throop  street.  Jj-  A?f  !i  if-T w  5'  ll 

Take  Center  avenue  car  to  Fourteenth  place,  three  blocks  aii  l-^®*.  -^      .......................... ..y........ .Wed.  4-5 

west,  or  Blue  Island  avenue  car  to  Fourteenth  place,  two  ,  ^^  district  superintendents  will  be  found  m  their  of- 

blocks  west ;  or  Fourteenth  street  car  to  Throop  street,  one  "^^^  also  on  Saturdays  from  9  to  12. 

block  south.  Superintendents'  meetings,  2:30  p.  M.  Tuesdays. 

Kozminski  School  (Orris  J.  Milliken,  Prin.),  ^    ^    ^.                 supervisors. 

Fifty-fourth  street  and  Ingleside  avenue.  ^-  ^-  Zimmermann,  Modem  Languages,  Thur.  4-5, 

See  directions  under  head  of  ''  Cooking.''  Sat.  9-12. 

•Cook  County  High  Schools  at  Oak  Park,  Evanston,  H.  Hanstein,  Drawing  in  High  Schools,  Mon.  and 

La  Grange.  Wed.  4-5,  Sat.  10-12. 

Arithmetic.  Henry  Suder,  Physical  Culture,  Mon.  and  Thur.  4-5, 

Any  one  of  the  Chicago  schools  named  above,  also  at  Sat.  10-12. 

May  wood.  Blue   Island,  Morgan  Park,  and   Wilmette.  Robert  M.  Smith,  Manual  Training  and  Household 

Geography.  Arts,  Mon.  4-5,  Sat.  9- 

Any  one  of  the  Chicago  schools  named  above,  also  at  ^  ^fj"  Jfl^  Tnlf  SlTi  ^^lT^^^^  19    ^'^^"'^^^'y 

Blue  Island  Grades,  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.  3-5,  Sat.  11-12. 

a..i.^..w    Mjwu  c  u    I    VI  J   w  ^        ff\:^    A  c  I.    I  H.  W.  Fairbank,  Singing,  daily,  3-5,  Sat.  10-12. 

Buiklinjs,  Hijh  Sch^lt,  KInderKaiiners,  DIstnct  Schools,  ^^^  McCowen.  Schools  for  Deaf,  Tues.  3-5. 

^r  '.         .  X.'      ^^^[^^^^'                ..    ,  ^  ..J  Fred  W.  Smedley,  Director  Child  Study  and  Peda- 

Visitors  wishing  to  see  the  best  modem  school  build-  g^gic  Investigation,  Sat.  9  a.  m.  to  4  P.  M. 

ing3  m  Cook  county  are  advised  to  visit  especially  South  j^hn  B.  Curtis,  Schools  for  the  Blind,  Thur.  3-5. 

Evanston  and  Oak  Park.  'q^I^  Coun^  Schools. 

Splendid  high  school  work  may  be  seen  at  Oak  Park,  Orville  T.  Bright,  Supt.    Room  907,  The  Temple,  Chicago. 

Evanaton,  La  Grange,  and  New  Trier.  Peter  A.  Downey,  Assistant  Supt. ' 

Beautiful  kindergarten  work  may  be  found  at  River  Charles  W.  Farr,  Assistant  Supt. 
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Educational    Opinion: 

^yi  Monthly  Ttex^ietau  of  Educafionat  Literature. 


Plain  Words  on  Teachers'  Wages. 

The  current  World! %  Work  pubiiahes  a  pungent  article 
from  the  pen  of  William  McAndrew,  well  known  to 
School  Journal  readers  for  his  ability  to  hit  square  on 
the  head  any  nail  in  whose  destination  he  is  interested. 
For  a  year  er  two  Mr.  McAndrew's  interest  has  been 
centered  on  the  vital  question  of  teacher's  salaries,  and 
altho  he  addresses  laymen  especially  in  the  present 
instance,  still  he  depends  upon  teachers  to  take  up  the 
cudgels,  as  they  certainly  must  if  success  is  to  be  at- 
tained in  their  own  cause.  The  article  is  so  essentially 
McAndrewesque  that  the  only  way  to  show  the  line  of 
argument  is  to  quote  certain  paragraphs  entire. 

The  real  school,  says  the  writer,  is  the  teacher.  The 
generosity,  the  ample  provision  fnr  life  made  right  there 
in  the  condition  of  the  teacher  would  seem  to  promise 
the  surest  and  quickest  return,  but  this  is  a  subject  which 
trustees  dislike  to  discuss  and  donors  regard  as  an  im- 
pertinence. Whether  it  is  because  apparatus  stays  in 
one  spot  and  makes  a  show;  whether  it  is  because  build- 
ings are  large  and  imposing  and  may  have  one's  name 
carved  on  them;  whether  it  is  because  of  the  historic 
contempt  in  which  schoolmasters  have  been  held  so  long, 
as  echoed  in  literature  from  Horace  to  Dickens,  who  can 
tell?  Were  I  a  millionaire  philanthropist  I  should  dread 
that  any  splendid  pile  of  mine  should  by  its  magnificence 
shame  the  penury  of  the  leading  workers  in  it  or  be  as- 
sociated with  constant  discontent,  unnecessary  sacrifice, 
and  dreary,  economic  slavery.  It  seems  to  me  I  could 
desire  no  greater  glory  than  to  be  the  founder  of  a 
school  wherein  the  teachers  were  held  in  the  highest 
honor  and  regarded  by  me,  at  least  once  a  month,  as  of 
more  value  than  stone  and  glass  and  iron. 

The  American  people,  when  it  speaks  thru  the  orator 
and  the  essayist,  says  it  wants  from  the  schools  intelli- 
gent, patriotic,  healthy,  and  happy  citizens.  There  is  no 
building  or  apparatus  or  curriculum  or  system  that  can 
turn  out  such  a  product  unless  in  connection  with  it 
there  are  intelligent,  patriotic,  healthy,  and  happy  teach- 
ers. It  seems  unnecessary  to  suggest  that  you  must 
give  teachers  the  means  of  supplying  themselves  with 
these  fine  qualities.  They  cannot  obtain  these  means 
except  from  you.  Teachers  cannot  in  appreciable  num- 
bers, establish  schools  of  their  own  and  by  tuition  in- 
come get  more  money  in  order  to  live  more  happily,  for 
you,  the  American  public,  have  a  monopoly  of  the  edu- 
cation business.  You  are  practically  the  only  employer. 
You  can  and  do  pay  what  you  please.  Your  present  dis- 
content with  education,  awakened  by  the  rise  of  anar- 
chism, is  largely  due  to  your  own  treatment  of  your 
teachers.  It  does  not  matter  how  enthusiastic  and 
hopeful  are  the  teachers  you  may  get  every  year  fresh 
from  the  training  schools.  Unlees  you  treat  them  well 
they  are  bound  to  deteriorate.  What  you  think  you 
save  from  teachers  you  lose  not  only  in  their  service, 
but  on  hospitals,  courts,  and  jails. 

Who  is  going  to  look  after  this  matter  of  teachers' 
wages?  A  gentleman  of  large  wealth  whom  I  heard  dis- 
cuss the  salary  question  recently,  deplored  the  introduc- 
tion of  commercialism  into  education.  He  said,  quite 
truly,  too,  that  education  was  so  much  a  matter  of  love 
that  its  laborers  must  be  inspired  with  the  missionary 
spirit  and  not  degrade  their  noble  calling  by  the  un- 
worthier  pursuit  of  gain.  That  same  man  hires  teach- 
ers by  asking  them,  '*What  do  you  think  you  are 
worth?"  and  beats  them  down  to  a  low  figure,  using  this 
commercial  method  to  lead  the  teachers  to  a  rearer  ap- 
proach to  the  uncommercial  missionary  spirit.  This 
gentleman  is  further  quoted  as  saying,  ''  I  think  you  are 
wrong  ever  to  expect  a  teacher  to  enjoy  to  any  great 
degree  the  luxuries  or  even  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  or 
above  all,  to  expect  the  trustees  of  an  institution  to 


stand  between  a  man  and  the  consequences  of  a  too  lib- 
eral expenditure  of  the  money.  If  teachers  would  atop 
whining  about  their  pay  there  would  be  more  dignity  to 
their  calling." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  feeling  about  wages 
among  the  educatioial  leaders,  too.  SuperintendeBts 
and  thoRe  associated  with  the  hiring  of  teachers  seem  to 
acquire  this  elevated  thought.  The  National  Educa- 
tional Association  dees  not  take  up  an  investigation  of 
wages.  The  leaders  have  one  and  another  reason  against 
it  and  go  on  devising  prograims  and  pre£enting  papers 
on  the  management  of  teachers  and  the  ideals  of  educa- 
tion. But  the  educational  field  is  thus  cultivated 
enough,  heaven  knows.  This  drilling,  weeding,  and 
holding  before  the  plants  pictures  of  the  fruit  they 
ought  to  bear  might  better  give  way  to  a  movement  for 
fertilizing  the  soil. 

The  task  of  bringing  the  wages  of  teachers  to  a  geod 
living  basis  is  bound  to  fall  chiefly  on  those  teachera 
who  mean  to  stay  in  the  ranks  and  teach.  After  a  sof- 
ficiently  long  period  of  trying  to  make  bricks  without 
straw,  enough  of  them  will  succeed  in  getting  together 
to  learn  how  to  state  their  case  effectively. 

The  work  of  raising  wages  to  the  point  where  the  best 
work  is  possible  must  be  done  by  the  teacher  for  the 
same  historic  reason  that  the  incomes  of  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, and  other  professional  men  have  been  increased 
by  none  others  than  lawyers,  doctors,  and  other  profes- 
sional men.  The  teacher  knows  more  about  the  require- 
ments of  teaching  than  any  one  else  does.  The  teacher 
is  more  truly  the  guardian  of  education  than  any  one 
else.  It  is  most  intimately  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
see  that  education  does  not  fail  from  lack  of  such  aids 
as  are  necessary  for  its  best  perfection.  Means  of  liv- 
ing are  certainly  among  such. 

The  first  requisite  is  for  teachers  to  unite  and  to  study 
actual  conditions.  Let  the  teachers'  associations  get  at 
the  facts.  Let  them  show  the  absurdity  of  the  present 
common  procedure  in  hiring  teachers,'  the  impertinence 
of  the  theory  of  supply  and  demand  as  applied  to  deter- 
mining teachers'  salaries;  the  weakness  of  the  plea  that 
teachers' pay  should  be  short  because  vacations  are  long; 
the  cruelty  of  the  satire  that  says  teachers  make  up  in 
respect  what  they  fail  to  receive  in  money;  the  failure 
of  the  missionary  doctrine  and,  in  short,  the  impossibil- 
ity of  the  best  schooling  until  the  teachers  are  main- 
tained in  the  condition  for  doing  the  best  work. 

A  definite  example  is  more  striking  than  general  ad- 
vice. It  may  be  found  in  a  study  of  the  movement  that 
resulted  in  giving  to  the  teachers  of  New  York  city  the 
highest  wases  paid  in  any  school  system  in  the  world* 
Five  or  six  years  ago  a  few  men  and  women,  public 
school  teachers  in  the  metropolis,  began  speaking  and 
writing  on,  'Hhe  living  wage  "for  educational  workers; 
they  copied  from  the  city  records  the  wages  of  various 
ofiScials,  messengers,  stablemen,  and  street  sweepers  and 
compared  them  with  those  of  teachers.  They  printed 
the  comparisons  in  the  newspapers,  distributed  them  as 
pamphlets,  saw  different  members  of  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation, had  hearings  before  committees  of  the  boards^ 
and  finally  secured  the  passage  of  schedules  of  salaries 
that  were  great  improvements  upon  previous  ones. 
These  schedules,  however,  proved  to  be  more  academic 
than  practical,  as  the  board  of  estimate  declined  to  ap- 
portion sufiScient  money  to  pay  them.  This  is  the  point 
to  which  several  reforms  of  teachers'  wages  have  re- 
cently gone  in  various  cities,  only  to  stop  and  die.  In 
New  York  they  were  carried  past  this  stage  by  various 
hard-working  persons,  and  largely  thru  the  help  of  Sen- 
ator John  F.  Abeam,  whose  bill,  after  several  delays 
and  one  veto,  became  a  state  law,  requiring  the  financial 
authorities  of  the  city  to  pay  such  schedules  as  the 
school  boards  might  make  and  requiring  the  school 
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boards  to  keep  aboye  certain  sums  in  the  yearly  wage  of 
certain  teachers. 

This  law  was  uniqae  among  educational  measures. 
As  a  usual  thing  the  legislature  sa^s  the  teacher  shall 
noc  receive  more  than  so  much  per  annum,  but  this  law 
said  she  shall  not  receive  less  than  six  hundred  a  year. 
It  went  into  operation  in  1899,  and  met  with  early  oppo- 
sition from  the  financial  officers  of  the  city.  They  re- 
fused to  apportion  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  new 
scheduler.  In  some  cases  the  boards  stood  by  the 
schedules;  the  teachers  brought  suit  and  won  the  money. 
In  other  cases  the  boards  withdrew  the  schedules  and 
no  action  could  be  taken.  The  treatment  of  the  educa- 
tional employes  by  the  officials  of  the  city  treasury  re- 
sulted in  such  distress  that  over  a  dozen  bills  for  relief 
were  introduced  into  the  state  legislature  by  as  many 
members.  The  thing  most  needed  was  an  insurance  of 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  teachers'  wages. 

Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  the  present  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  who  previously  held  a  corresponding  position  in 
Brooklyn,  had  for  many  years  been  an  agitator  for  higher 
wages  for  teachers.     He  was  among  those  who  early 
proposed  that  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  mdney  raised  by 
taxation  be  reserved  by  law  for  teachers'  wages.    Thus, 
whatever  emergency  might  arise,  or  seem  to  arise,  the 
constant  necessity  of  educating  the  children  would  not 
suffer.     Debates,  discussions,  and  hearings  occurred  in 
great  numbers.     The  result  was  a  new  bill  which  re- 
affirmed with  additions  the  Ahearn  schedules,  and  added 
tbe  saving  provision  that  each  year  four  mills  on  every 
dollar  of  assessable  property  should  be  set  aside  for  the 
fund  from  which  teachers  should  be  paid. 

New  York  has  now  provided  by  law  that  no  regular 
leacher  of  the  greater  city  must  be  expected  to  live  on 
l^BS  than  $600  a  year,  and  as  experience  and  merit  be- 
come evident  increases  of  pay  are  made,  so  that  a  gram- 
mar school  female  teacher  may  reach  a  salary  of  $1,500 
and  a  male  teacher  $2,400  per  annum.  High  school  sal- 
aries ran  from  $700  to  $2,500  for  women  and  from  $900 
to  $3,000  for  men.  Principals  of  elementary  schools,  if 
women,  receive  $1,400  to  $2,500  per  annum;  if  men, 
from  $2,100  to  $3,600.  High  school  principals  receive 
from  $3,500  to  $5,000  a  year.  These  figures  compared 
with  teachers'  wages  elsewhere  seem  liberal,  yet  they 
avdrage  the  lowest  of  those  paid  for  brain  work  in  any 
department  of  the  city  government.  Before  the  Ahearn 
law  Nev  York  teachers'  wages  were  less  than  those  of 
street  cleaners  and  elevator  boys.  ' 

I  expect  to  see  the  day  when  a  man  with  millions  to 
give  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  his  fellow  men 
will  endow  his  gift  upon  the  flesh  and  blood  and  spirit  of 
teachers  rather  than  on  blocks  of  wood  and  stone;  for 
there  are  preachers  who  minister  five  hours  a  day  five 
days  a  week  unto  such  as  may  make  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth;  for  there  are  physicians  who  at- 
tend the  birth  of  all  those  nobler  qualities,  mind  and 
heart,  that  make  noble  men  and  gentle  women.  These 
are  they  whom  you  call  teachers. 


religious  enterprises  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1901,  $15,388,732  was  given  to  libraries.  They 
spring  up  mainly  thru  tte  generosity  of  private  indi- 
viduals, but  are  usually  supported  by  taxation  after  they 
are  once  begun.  They  are  making  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  greatest  book-reading,  book-purchas- 
ing people  in  the  world. 


Pres.  Eliot  on  Books  and  Libraries. 

President  Edot  sugfcests  in  his  annual  report,  says 
Barper's  Weekly,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
only  a  few  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  country,  such  as 
thoae  in  Chicago,  Washington,  New  York,  and  Boston, 
need  attempt  the  task  of  being  repositories  for  all  the 
books  that  are  published.  Ease  and  cheapness  of  travel 
for  itndents  and  safety  and  cheapness  in  transporting 
books  loaned  to  students  will,  he  thinks,  make  it  possi- 
ble for  these  great  centers  of  storage  and  distribution 
to  serve  the  entire  country.  Pew  facts  of  American 
life  are  more  encouraging  than  the  increase  of  tlie 
pQblie  libraty  system,  not  only  in  New  England^  where 
it  has  flourished  for  many  years,  but  in  the  West,  the 
Middle  West,  aad  the  South. 

.Of  the  1128,898,732  given  or  be<iueathed  to  edu6a- 
tioiial  institutions,  libraries,  art  museums,  charities,  and 


The  Education  of  the  Farmer. 

The  feeling  has  been  general  that  the  only  education 
necessary  for  a  farmer  is  a  meager  knowledge  of  the 
three  R's,  coupled  with  practice  in  holding  the  plow, 
hoeing  potatoes,  and  loading  hay.  Contact  with  our 
European  brothers  is  teaching  that  this  is  a  grave  mis- 
take. Farming  is  an  exact  science,  of  which  the  aver- 
age American  farmer  knows  little,  but  of  which  he 
must  be  master  if  he  is  going  to  take  and  to  hold  any 
adequate  place  wi^h  the  farmers  of  the  world.  An  ar- 
ticle in  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  for  the  present 
month,  from  the  pen  of  J.  C.  Monaghan  presents  the 
conditions  very  forcibly. 

The  one  thing  needed  by  this  nation  to  help  in  carry- 
ing out  its  possibilities,  in  utilizing  all  its  powers  is, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  education,  the  kind  usually 
called  technical  education.  If  we  are  to  keep  the  pace, 
politically,  commercially,  agriculturally,  and  industrially, 
set  for  us  in  the  century  just  closed,  we  will  have  to 
work  with  the  best  tools.  Our  resources  are  the  rich- 
est of  any  nation.  The  success  achieved  because  of 
these  has  blinded  us  to  our  great  needs;  these  are  edu- 
cational. What  we  work  on  now,  as  a  rule,  is  of  the 
crudest  kind.  When  we  want  the  fine,  artistic  products 
we  have  to  go  for  them  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Much  of  our  agriculture  is  crude  compared  with  that 
of  other  countries.  It  is  not  as  scientific  as  it  should 
be.  Only  schools,  like  those  of  France,  Germany,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  can  make  it  so. 
They  can  contribute  marvelously  to  our  powers  to  pro- 
duce both  in  quality  and  quantity.  What  they  have 
done  for  the  nations  named  they  can  surely  do  for  us. 
The  farms  of  the  United  States  turn  out  only  three 
billion  of  the  eighteen  or  nineteen  billion  dollars  worth 
of  our  annual  industrial  production.  Add  a  large 
knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  chemistry  of 
soils  and  plants,  a  knowledge  of  animal  physiology, 
horticulture  and  viticulture,  and  so  forth,  and  the  farm 
products  will  aagment  in  value  as  rapidly  as  do  those  of 
our  factories. 

The  work  done  by  France,  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe  along  lines  of  what  is  called  intensive 
farming  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  same  might 
be  done  here.  Education  has  taught  Europe  to  raise 
the  yield  of  sugar-beet  roDts  from  3,  5,  and  7  per  cent, 
to  13,  15,  17,  and  in  some  cases  23  per  cent. 

For  no  man  on  earth  is  a  technical,  broadening,  lib- 
eral educdtion  so  necessary  as  for  the  farmer.  Nor 
should  his  education  end  with  the  elements  and  essen- 
tials of  agriculture  alone.  It  should  include  a  large  and 
very  liberal  allowance  of  political  economy;  particularly 
along  the  lines  that  touch  land  production,  transporta- 
tion, markets,  and  distribution  of  farm  and  plantation 
products. 

The  farmer  and  his  family  and  his  hired  hands,  if  he 
happened  to  have  any,  formerly  lived  on  corn  and  pork. 
Cooking  was  as  crude  as  it  was  in  the  earliest  ages. 
Neither  as  an  art  nor  as  a  science  was  it  known.  Even 
now  the  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  farm  hands,  in  regard 
to  cooking,  is  deplorable.  Housekeeping  schools  would 
do  away  with  this.  There  is  a  kind  of  cooking  in  keep- 
ing with  industrial  conditions.  In  European  house- 
keeping schools  girls  are  taught  to  prepare  the  tables  of 
the  industrial  workers  among  whom  their  lives  are  to  be 
cast  or  passed.  There  is  cooking  for  the  factory  oper- 
ative, for  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  man  in  the  so- 
called  middle  class,  and  so  forth.  There  is  an  art  of 
cooking  and  a  science  of  foods. 
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There  is  a  hygiene  of  the  home  and  of  the  farm  both 
for  man  and  beast.  Horses,  cows,  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
.  can  be  coaxed  into  excellent  condition  by  care  and  kind- 
ness. The  educated  farmer  will  want  only  the  very 
best  tools  and  implements,  the  very  best  breeds  of  ani- 
mals. He  will  economize  his  forces  and  get  a  maximum 
of  results  out  of  a  minimum  of  effort.  He  will  see  the 
benefit  of  and  work  for  better  roads.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  life  in  the  rural  districts  should  not  be  as 
attractive  socially  and  intellectually  as  it  is  in  the  city. 
Once  the  farmer  wakes  up  to  the  possibilities  in  educa- 
tion, of  the  kinds  indicated,  he  will  not  rest  till  they  are 
made  part  of  the  public  school  system. 


What  is  Expected  of  the  Teacher? 

In  a  paper  on  *'  Modern  Education,"  read  by  E.  F. 
Adams  before  the  California  Schoolmasters*  Club  and 
printed  in  the  Western  Journal  ofEdueation,  the  writer 
gives  a  description  of  what  the  modern  teacher  is  ex- 
pected to  know.  The  account  is  slightly  exaggerated, 
but  altho  the  picture  is  portrayed  in  rather  too  glaring 
colors,  there  is  a  large  modicum  of  truth  presented.  In 
the  first  part  of  his  discussion  Mr.  Adams  shows  the  ef- 
fect ol  the  heavy  strain  of  present-day  education  upon 
pupils.  He  then  turns  to  the  side  of  the  teachers  by 
making  the  following  statements : 

The  worst  thing  of  all,  except  that  the  number  of 
victims  is  not  so  large,  is  the  result  of  the  strain  upon 
teachers.  They  cannot  shirk  unless,  happily,  protected 
by  a  l^fe  tenure  of  office.  Then  they  can,  and  some  of 
them  do.  I  know  no  strain  so  severe  as  the  continuous 
effort  to  inspire  other  people  to  endeavor.  Try  it  with 
your  own  children.  See  if  you  can  make  them  think 
when  they  want  to  play.  See  if  you  are  not  tired  when 
you  have  tried  it  for  an  hour.  But  the  teacher  who  at- 
tempts what  is  demanded  of  her  must  do  this  all  day. 
She  must  awaken  interest  by  lucid  or  graphic  oral 
presentations  of  her  subject,  which  it  has  cost  her  hours 
to  prepare.  She  must  follow  this  up  by  every  device 
known  to  the  psychological  art  for  sustaining  the  interest 
thus  aroused  and  inspiring  to  personal  effort.  She  must 
expend  this  effort,  not  on  mature  and  responsive  minds, 
but  on  those  of  whom  the  majority  are  unresponsive,  and 
in  regard  to  subjects  always  a  little  beyond  their  years, 
but  which  she  must  so  simplify  as  to  bring  them  within 
their  comprehension.  If  she  does  not  succeed,  they  will 
not  retain  what  she  imparts  even  long  enough  to  pass 
the  examination— they  will  in  no  case  remember  it  much 
longer— and,  if  they  do  not  pass  the  examination,  the 
teacher  is  held  responsible. 

The  vitality  of  the  teacher — that  is  of  the  conscien- 
tious and  enthusiastic  teacher — is  sapped  for  the  benefit 
of  her  pupils,  and  she  crawls  home  exhausted,  at  night, 
to  correct  written  papers  in  the  evening.  Eight  hours 
is  a  day's  intellectual  work,  and  if  by  reason  of  strength 
some  fellow  can  work  eighteen  hours  yet  are  his  days 
labor  and  sorrow  which  he  has  no  right  to  inflict  upon 
other  folks.  Why  there  is  not  a  trade  union  of  teachers 
I  cannot  imagine,  with  a  strike  for  reasonable  working 
hours,  the  banishment  of  specialists,  and  the  repression 
of  task-masters.  The  teacher  is  as  much  entitled  to  an 
eight-hour  law  as  a  hod  carrier.  From  the  beginning  to 
^he  end  of  the  school  course  the  main  reliance  for  secur- 
ing the  results  now  demanded  must  be  on  the  oral  work 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  younger  the  pupils  the  better 
.qualified  must  be  the  teacher. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  advanced  education,  the 
teacher  must  be  acquainted  with  all  literature,  a  born 
story-teller,  so  familiar  with  history  as  to  be  able  to  in- 
terest boys  in  the  evolution  of  society,  when  their  only 
normal  interest  in  history  is  the  fights  which  it  describes, 
but  which  modem  education  rather  carefully  suppresses 
as  incompetent,  irrelevant,  and  immaterial.  She  must 
be  informed  as  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  human  tide 
thru  the  ages,  and  be  r^sdy  to  connect  migration  and 


development  with  the  ph}siographic  phenomena  which 
have  so  largely  controlled  them.  She  must  be  familiar 
with  the  physiology  both  of  plants  and  animals,  and  an 
accomplished  biologist — if  she  is  not,  heaven  pity  the 
unfortunates  whom  she  instructs  in  "  nature  study.'* 
She  must  know  how  mankind  has  been  and  is  governed, 
and  so  interest  those  in  her  charge  that  they  shall  know 
better  than  their  fathers  which  candidate  would  midte 
the  best  governor.  She  must  have  an  eye  so  well  trained, 
and  a  hand  so  well  skilled  that  she  can  draw  on  the 
blackboard,  as  she  talks,  illustrations  suited  to  any  grade 
of  advancement.  She  must  be  a  dressmaker  and  a  cook, 
and  the  science  of  cookery,  in  the  language  of  the  San 
Francisco  course  of  study,  must  be  ''supplemented  by 
experiments  in  physics  and  chemistry  "  and  include  the 
relative  cost  and  the  nutritive  ratios  of  new  food  mate- 
rials; her  trained  mind  must  be  competent  to  analyze 
the  knottiest  problems  of  arithmetic  and  the  most  in- 
tricate expressions  of  thought,  and  her  expositions  of 
science  and  art  must  be  as  lucid  as  distilled  water,  while 
the  English,  as  spoken  by  her,  must  be  a  marvel  of  grace 
and  a  comfort  to  the  listener.  She  must  be  able  to  in- 
struct persuasively  in  hygiene  and  morals,  and  withal 
be  a  driving  and  moving  intellectual  pump  to  ram  all 
this  stuff  into  her  pupils'  noddles. 

Of  course,  teachers  do  not  possess  such  qualifications, 
and,  of  course,  the  work  is  not  done  as  laid  out.  But 
it  is  tried  and  when  the  pupils  get  into  the  high  schools 
the  pressure  is  tremendous.  There  the  work  is  done  by 
specialists,  each  concentrating  all  thought  on  one  class 
of  subjects,  each  prodded  by  university  specialists  above 
him  upon  whose  approval  depends  his  own  reputation, 
each  fighting  to  control  the  student's  time  and  thought, 
and  the  unhappy  pupils  are  in  the  focus  of  all  these 
forces. 

The  modem  normal  school  is  the  place  where  girls  are 
trained  to  the  performance  of  this  work.  Raw  gradu- 
ates from  the  high  school  are  set  to  work  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education  which  involves  problems  taxing 
the  most  vigorous  and  mature  intellects,  and  the  basis 
of  all  their  work  is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind.  As  a  rule  they  can  do  no- 
thing whatever  with  it.  They  are  not  old  enough  for 
one  thing.  Most  of  them  shed  their  instruction  on 
this  subject  as  a  duck's  back  sheds  water.  All  good 
psychological  instruction  has  a  physical  basis,  and  no 
one  is  competent  to  deal  with  it  who  has  not,  in  the 
language  of  Rabelais,  ''by  frequent  dissections  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  other  world,  which  is  man."  The 
theory  is,  that  having  thus  obtained  knowledge  of  the 
development  of  the  child's  mind,  the  teacher  will  become 
so  skilled  that  in  all  periods  of  its  growth  she  can  so 
adapt  her  instructions  to  the  child's  capacity  for  the 
time  being  as  to  get  out  of  him  the  last  possible  ounce 
of  effort.  It  is  felt  that  this  is  necessary  if  the  desired 
work  is  to  be  accomplished  or  any  approach  made  to  it, 
and  my  admiration  is  unbounded  for  the  skill  with  which 
the  theory  is  worked  out.  The  trouble  is  that  the  Nor- 
mal girls  are  not  prepared  for  it,  nor  have  they  the  ana- 
lytical power  or  the  judgment  to  apply  such  knowledge 
if  they  had  it.  To  the  mass  of  them  it  is  very  dreary 
work. 

Those  who  can  do  it  make  well-equipped  teachers,  and 
if  they  have  it  in  them  make  good  teachers;  but  what  of 
the  rest?  I  have  known  girls  in  normal  schools  to  rise 
momings  at  four  or  five,  and  work  till  they  dropped 
from  sheer  weariness  at  night,  and  to  keep  it  up  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week  so  far  as  their  physical 
strength  would  possibly  permit,  and  they  did  it  because 
they  could  not  otherwise  do  what  was  required  of  them. 

The  educational  system  which  we  have  developed  will 
do  its  most  perfect  work  if  it  comes  to  teach  self- 
restraint,  moderation,  quiet.  The  world  will  go  on  well 
enough  if  we  do  not  push  it,  and  especially  if  we  do  not 
set  our  children  at  the  wheel.  The  trade  unions  demand 
short  hours  in  order  that  their  members  may  have  time 
and  strength  for  social  activities.    Why  is  not  that  Kood 
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for  the  teacher  And  the  teacher's  environment?  The 
average  woman  teacher  who  reaches  her  school-room  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  leaves  it  at  five  in  the 
afternoon  has  exhausted  her  strength.  Forty  hours  of 
school  work  per  week,  with  the  usual  vacations,  is  the 
limit  beyond  which  she  may  not  safely  pass.  The  imma- 
ture girl  student  should  attempt  far  less.  From  the 
close  of  our  school  day  to  the  beginning  of  the  next 
neither  teacher  nor  pupil  should  give  tnore  thought  to 
school  affairs  than  the  carpenter  gives  to  the  building 
upon  which  he  works,  and  what  cannot  be  well  done  in 
those  hours  should  be  left  undone,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  conform  oor  endeavor  to  our  physical  powers. 


On  Not  Being  Millionaires. 

The  average  teacher  is  in  no  immediate  danger  of 
being  a  millionaire.  The  average  teacher,  however,  has 
probably  thought  in  his  heart  more  than  once,  if  he  did 
not  express  the  thought  in  words,  that  he  nould  like  to 
be  a  millionaire.  That  same  average  teacher,  if  we  can 
trust  the  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine  (February  num- 
ber) would  be  much  worse  off  if  he  were  a  millionaire 
than  he  is  to-day. 

One  cannot  have  followed,  the  course  ol  recent  com- 
ment, says  the  editor  frum  his  "  Easy  Chair,"  in  the 
question  of  what  shall  be  done  with  our  multi-million- 
aires, or  what  they  shall  do  with  themselves.  A 
very  large  leisure  class  has  arisen  ;  what,  in  a  nation  of 
hard  workers,  can  it  do  ?  The  most  remarkable  char- 
acteristic of  our  leisure  class  is  its  apparent  dissatisfac- 
tion with  itself. 

As  we  poor  working-bees  are  given  to  understand, 
continues  the  writer,  neither  villas,  nor  yachts,  nor 
horses,  nor  automobiles,  nor  dining  and  being  dined,  nor 
going  to  Europe  and  coming  back,  quite  fill  up  the  gulf 
which  the  over-rich  feel  yawning  in  them.  The  old 
suggestion  to  sell  all  they  have  and  give  to  the  poor, 
and  turn  and  follow  its  Author  has  always  been  felt  to 
be  impracticable.  No  rich  man  in  our  time  has  even 
tried  to  do  that  but  Count  Tolstoy,  and  the  Countess 
Tolstoy  has  wisely  seen  to  it  that  he  did  not  do  it. 

The  editor  discusses  quite  fully  the  impoverishment  of 
the  multi- millionaire.  The  first  point  in  the  condition 
of  the  idle  rich  which  takes  the  eye  of  the  student,  he 
says,  is  that  they  are  the  victims  of  circumstances. 
Some  philosophers  have  supposed  that  their  leisure 
qualified  them  to  take  charge  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomical affairs  of  people  who  were  at  work,  but  their 
conduct  of  public  systems  has  not  convinced  us.  An- 
other notion  has  been  that  they  could  be  used  as  leaders 
on  such  public  occasions  as  have  a  society  complexion, 
but  they  may  actudly  head  such  a  movement  at  the  out- 
set— or  seem  to  head  it — like  Hark  Twain's  tourists 
who  advanced  to  meet  the  Bedouins,  they  sooner  or 
later  turn  up  in  the  rear  or  drop  out  of  sight  altogether. 
It  is  imaginable  that  having  enjoyed,  or  suffered,  a 
liberal  education,  they  would  turn  their  minds  to  litera- 
ture. Bat  as  yet  ourmulti-millionaires  have  not  written 
a  single  history,  and  what  two  or  three  have  done  in  the 
realm  of  romance  has  not  been  the  kind  of  thing  to 
make  us  wish  any  of  them  would  do  more. 

There  are  probably  few  miOionaires  who  have  not 
their  moments  of  misgiving  for  themselves,  or  are  not 
troubled  for  those  who  are  to  inherit  their  wealth. 
The  Elaay  Chair  has  known  of  some  rich  mothers  who 
made  their  girls  help  with  the  house-work,  and  their 
bojB  shovel  snow  from  the  steps.  They  trusted,  not 
InoUy,  that  if  their  children  did  the  labors  of  the  poor^ 
ttqr  would  have  their  virtues  ;  but  they  trusted  vainly. 
What  they  could  reasonably  have  expected  to  do  was  to 
five  their  children  higher  and  purer  ideals  than  those 
which  bad  made  them  rich  men^s  sons  and  daughters. 
They  eouid  have  taught  them  by  the  example  of  exalted 
litM  that  the  things  which  mon^  can  buy  are  not  the 
veelous  things^  and  that  the  riches  whieh  their  fathers 
Mi  id  dear  were  not  worth  what  they  had  cost. 


After  all,  says  the  Easy  Chair,  the  over-rich,  tho 
they  own  so  much  more  of  the  commonwealth  than  they 
ought,  are  very  few  beside  the  great  numbers  of  the 
over-poor,  or  even  the  moderately  moneyed.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  millions  may  hopefully  be  asked  to  consider 
whether  there  are  not  better  things  than  the  things  that 
money  can  buy,  and  whether  it  is  not  wiser  to  spend 
one's  life  for  these  than  for  the  things  within  reach  of 
the  every-day  dollar. 

The  Easy  Chair's  conclusions  are  worthy  to  be  pon- 
dered well  by  every  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
education.  Ours  is  the  life  that  can  be  richest  and 
fullest,  if  we  make  it  so.  But,  to  quote  again  from  the 
magazine,  if  you  wish  to  do  something  with  yourself^ 
you  must  begin  early  and  keep  on  late,  and  you  must  be 
very  careful  that  anything  done  for  yourself  shall  be 
the  incident,  not  the  aim  of  your  endeavor.  And  again 
the  writer  says:  There  is  no  pleasure  but  in  resting 
from  work,  except  resting  in  work,  which  is  rapture  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  sainthood.  But  this  is  what  the 
millionaires  complain  is  denied  them,  and  it  is  to  win  this 
that  we  urge  upon  those  that  are  yet  young  not  to  be- 
come millionaires  if  they  can  help  it. 

After  all,  tho  we  are  prone  to  forget,  there  are  com-, 
pensations  in  the  life  of  the  student,  if  he  gets  that  hQ 
may  give. 


Losing  One's  Temper. 

Theoretically  no  teacher  should  ever  lose  control  of 
his  temper  in  the  slightest  degree.  Practically  most 
teachers  not  being  angels  but  fallible  human  beings 
do  sometimes  forget  themselves  so  far  as  to  show  impa- 
tience in  the  school-room.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hatton,  publishes 
in  the  Missouri  School  Journal  for  February,  a  few 
thoughts  on  temper  control  that  are  certainly  suggestive. 

By  manifesting  violent  anger,  Mr.  Hatton  says,  a 
teacher  may  maintain  a  sort  of  disciplire  of  force,  but 
such  discipline  is  merely  temporary,  and  after  the  re- 
straint due  to  fear  is  removed  the  disorder  is  renewed, 
and  thus  gradually  control  is  lost.  The  more  timid 
pupils  may  be  controlled  by  being  kept  in  constant  fear 
of  a  fit  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  the 
more  hardy  and  fearless  only  laugh  secretly  at  his  weak- 
ness. These  pupils,  knowing  his  irritability  at  every 
opportunity  of  doing  so  without  detection,  try  to  pro- 
voke his  anger.  Thus  the  great  moral  influence  of  good 
example  is  lost,  and  pupils  become  mean,  disorderly,  in- 
subordinate, cruel,  dishonest,  and  vindictive,  and  these 
bad  qualities  go  with  them  from  the  school-room  into  life. 

In  a  state  of  anger  a  teacher  generally  punishes  un- 
justly or  unduly,  caJls  hard  names  or  makes  threats 
which  he  cannot  carry  out  without  injustice. 

Teachers  often  render  themselves  cross  and  irritable 
by  dissipation  and  a  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health. 
In  no  business  in  the  world  perhaps  is  it  more  necessary 
to  success  to  carefully  preserve  a  healthy  body  and  a 
healthy  mind  than  in  teaching. 

It  is  commendable  for  a  teacher  to  analyze  the  dispo- 
sitions of  his  pupils,  but  in  so  doing  too  frequently  he  falls 
into  the  habit  of  continually  holding  up  to  view  theur 
faults  and  bad  qualities  rather  than  the  commendable 
and  good.  This  often  leads  to  a  wrong  conception  of 
his  relation  to  them.  He  is  very  willing  to  consider 
himself  in  'Moco  parentis"  when  it  comes  to  pinishment, 
but  when  it  comes  to  love,  sympathy,  forgiveness,  help, 
and  self-sacrifice  for  them,  the  relation  is  different. 

If  when  a  teacher  finds  himself  provoked  to  anger, 
before  giving  expression  to  his  feelings  he  will  stop  and 
do  a  little  thinking  as  to  its  causes  and  results,  he  will 
avoid  many  troubles. 

He  should  observe  that  quietude  of  manner  and 
command  of  himself  so  contagious  in  a  school-room,  re- 
membering that  the  sharpest  eyes  in  the  world  are 
those  of  pupils  to  detect  any  weakness  or  lack  of  self* 
eontrol. 

(Contlnnt^  on  p«ge  mo.) 
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NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 

Week  Ending  February  22,  1902. 

■  '  ^— 

Constant  Preparation. 

The  one  thing  that  distinguishes  the  really  excel- 
lent teacher  from  the  mediocre  one  is  unceasing  pre- 
paration. It  is  related  of  Daniel  Webster  that  some 
days  preceding  the  delivery  of  the  celebrated  Bunker 
Hill  oration  he  went  away  to  fish  ;  some  one  in  the  vi- 
cinity heard  him  speaking  as  he  drew  in  his  line,  using 
that  memorable  passage:  ''Venerable  men,  you  have 
come  down  to  us  from  a  former  generation  ! "  Here, 
tho  apparently  fishing,  his  mind  was  upon  what  he 
would  say  before  the  vast  audience  soon  to  gather  on 
the  noted  battlefield  of  ths  Revolution. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  men  who  distinguish 
themselves  have  no  need  of  study  or  preparation  beyond 
what  they  gave  when  in  college  or  in  the  special  school. 
The  world  is  full  of  wrecks  owing  to  this  misconception. 
A  case  comes  to  mind  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  teacher 
in  a  normal,  school  but  who  had  become  unpopular  be- 
cause he  was  so  '' everlastingly  dry  and  pedantic" — a 
descriptive  term  used  by  one  of  the  students.  As  the 
expression  described  his  case  exactly  it  became  popular 
and  eventually  drove  him  out  of  the  institution.  He 
had  studied  medicine  enough  to  get  a  license  as  a  phy- 
sician, so  he  opened  an  office  and  endeavored  to  get 
practice,  his  equipment  being  the  few  text-books  he  had 
studied.  Word  soon  went  around  that  he  was  ''behind 
the  times,"  and  he  sank  into  obscurity. 

The  teacher  is  sorely  beset  to  stop  all  preparation 
^as  ioon  as  he  secures  a  diploma.  Once,  in  New  York 
state,  a  teacher  was  permitted  to  hold  a  third  grade 
license  for  twenty  years,  and  »he  admitted  that  it  had 
been  granted  in  the  first  instance  without  an  examina- 
tion. One  of  the  best  acts  in  Superintendent  Draper's 
administration  was  the  termination  of  that  practice. 

Professor  Johonnot,  at  an  institute  in  Chenango 
county,  some  years  ago,  asked  those  who  held  only  the 
lowest  license  to  stand  up.  He  found  that  these  comprised 
nearly  all  teachers  in  attendance.  He  inquired  why 
they  had  not  sought  a  higher  grade,  and  the  reply  was, 
"Because  we  are  lazy."  **You  mean  that  as  a  joke," 
the  conductor  replied,  *'  but  it  is  probably  the  truth." 

Teaching  is  too  noble  a  work  to  allow  any  such  plea. 
The  question  is  not,  **  With  how  little  preparation  can 
it  be  done?"  but  "What  preparation  does  it  deserve?" 

Let  the  teacher,  whatever  her  position,  dve  time  and 
thought  to-day  for  to-morrow's  duties.  'The  blot  in 
the  'scutcheon"  is  the  attempt  to  do  a  great  work  with- 
out putting  one's  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul  into  that 
work. 
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for  1903— should  not  take  a  strong  man  from  (he  Centra* 
states,  Bright,  of  Cook  county,  for  instance.  Besides 
county  superintendents  deserve  some  recognition,  too. 


The  President  for  1902-3. 

Who  will  be  the  president  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.,  1902-3?  If  precedence 
will  continue  to  govern  the  action  of  the  committee  on 
nomination  the  honor  will  go  to  an  Eastern  man.  If 
New  England  had  shown  somewhat  more  interest  in  the 
Department  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  just  where 
to  look  for  a  candidate.  Stetson,  of  Maine,  Hill  and 
Balliet,  of  Massachusetts,  Tarbell,  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
two  or  three  others  who  might  be  named,  are  men  worthy 
of  the  highest  distinction  that  a  national  educational 
association  can  confer.  Stetson  and  Tarbell  have  been 
particularly  zealous  members  of  the  association,  and  the 
election  of  either  of  them  would  please  every  member 
of  the  Department.  Outside  of  New  England  there  is, 
in  the  East,  no  stronger  man  than  Maxwell,  of  New  York 
city.  As  to  his  eminent  fitness  there  certainly  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion.  But  then  there  is  no  reason 
^hythe  committee— especially  if  Chicago  is  not  selected 


The  Chicago  Situation. 

The  Chicago  board  of  education  has  made  several 
radical  changes  in  the  course  of  study  and  has  reduced 
the  salaries  of  many  teachers  to  tide  the  schools  over 
the  present  financial  embarrassment.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  the  principal  actions  decided  upon  : 

Manual  training  and  instruction  in  the  household  arts 
will  be  limited  to  the  7th  and  8th  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  After  September  2  only  fifteen  special 
teachers  will  be  employed  for  manual  training  in  the 
grammar  schools,  and  none  for  household  arts.  No  ex- 
tension of  the  work  is  to  be  made  in  the  year. 

Kindergartens  will  be  discontinued  in  June.  The 
board  has  been  spending  over  $100,000  a  year  for  this 
work.  Only  about  4,000  children  have  been  enrolled. 
The  board  concluded  that  "considering  the  small  propor- 
tion of  the  children  of  kindergarten  age  who  could  be 
provided  for,  it  seems  inadvisable  to  deprive  the  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  any  part  of  the  instruction 
contemplated  by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  order  to  con- 
tinue this  branch." 

Evening  schools  are  discontinued. 

Instead  of  fourteen  district  superintendents,  as  at 
present,  there  are  to  be  only  six  after  September  2. 
Those  who  lose  their  positions  by  this  action  ?dll  be 
given  places  as  principals  "as  opportunity  offers." 

The  supervisors  of  music  and  drawing,  and  all  but 
four  teachers  in  each  of  these  departments  will  be  dis- 
pensed with  after  September  2. 

V^ith  reference  to  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  the  board  ruled. 

1.  That  80  far  as  possible,  the  departmental  method  be  fol- 
lowed ;  and  that  whenever  in  any  of  the  grades  in  which  Ger- 
man is  taught  the  membership  of  any  class  shall  fall  below  the 
minimum  number  of  twenty  pupils  it  shall  be  discontinued  and 
its  membership  combined  with  any  other  available  class,so  that 
the  minimum  number  of  twenty  pupils  be  preserved  and  pupils 
not  deprived  of  their  instruction.  Where  such  combinations 
are  inadvisable,  and  classes  in  German  are  discontinued,  the 
pupils  wishing  to  continue  the  study  shall  be  given  permits 
to  the  nearest  school  having  such  instruction. 

2.  That  no  class  in  German  shall  be  organized  in  any  el- 
ementary school'  where  fewer  than  seventy-five  pupils  elect 
to  parsne  the  study,  and  that  no  new  class  shall  be  organized 
with  a  membership  of  less  than  twenty-five  pnpils 

3.  Teachers  giving  instruction  in  German  shall  hold  the 
ordinary  elementary  teacher's  certificate,  in  addition  to  a 
certificate  to  teach  German,  and  they  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  general  fund  provided  for  the  payment  of  teachers  in 
elementary  schools. 

Employes  on  the  official  salary  list  who  receive  less 
than  $1,000  a  year,  are  not  affected  by  the  cut  in  sala- 
ries. All  others  will  lose  temporarily  and  for  the  year 
1902  five  per  cent,  of  their  pay. 

Cadets  are  to  receive  no  remuneration  for  their  ser- 
vices in  schools  excepting  while  serving  as  substitutes. 

No  compensation  is  to  be  allowed  to  principals  or 
teachers  for  absence  "  for  any  cause  whatsoever." 

The  following  salary  schedule  has  been  adopted,  which 
means  a  reduction  for  all  teachers  of  more  than  seven 
years' service: 

Principals  who  have  not  reached  the  maximum  salary  in 
their  respective  groups,  shall  not  advance  on  the  schedule  paid 
in  1901,  but  shall  be  paid  the  same  salary  as  at  present ;  prin- 
cipals who  have  reached  the  maximum  in  their  respective 
greups  shall,  for  the  year  1902,  receive  the  salary  paid  in 
1901,  less  five  per  cent. 

Head  assistants  and  elementary  teachers  shall  be  paid  on 
the  schedule  of  salaries  in  force  prior  to  January  1, 1898, 
based  upon  years  of  service  as  follows : 

HEAD  ASSISTANTS  IN  GRAliMAB  SCHOOLS. 

First  and  second  years  of  service $  900.00 

Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  of  service 950.00 

Sixth  to  tenth  years  of.  service 1,000.00 

After  tenth  year  of  service 1,060.00 
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ELEMENTARY  TEACHEBS. 

Primary.  Grammar. 

First  year  of  service $500.00  $600.00 

Second  year  of  service 550.00  550.00 

Third  year  of  service 575.00  625.00 

Fourth  year  of  service 650.00  675.00 

Fifth  year  of  service 70000  725.00 

Sixth  year  of  service 775.00  800.00 

Seventh  and  subsequent  years  of  service....  800.00  825.00 
Eighth  grade  teachers,  $850.00  per  annum. 

Teachers  in  charge  of  branches  of  four  rooms  and 
over,  more  than  half  a  mile  from  main  building,  are  to 
receive  $75.00  per  annum  in  addition  to  their  regular 
salary. 


King  Edward  Speaks  for  Education. 

At  two  o'clock  of  an  afternoon  in  January,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  and  many  other  notabilities,  went 
down  to  Westminster  to  open  parliament.  The  king's 
speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  which  was  probably 
the  shortest  on  record,  began  as  follows:  Proposals  for 
the  co-ordination  and  improvement  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  will  be  laid  before  you.  This  sen- 
tence covers  about  one-fourth,  of  the  entire  speech.  In 
commenting  upon  it  the  London  Sehoelmaster  suggests 
that  education  once  more  has  the  place  of  honor, 
whether  or  not  the  record  of  the  next  six  months  in 
parliament  will  find  that  place  unsullied  remains  to  he 
seen. 


Students  From  Private  Schools. 

Dean  Briggs,  of  Harvard  university,  in  his  annual  re- 
port, on  the  college,  gives  some  important  information 
concerning  secondary  schools.  Of  last  year's  freshmen 
class,  the  unusual  number  of  sixty  failed  of  promotion. 
The  dean  says : 

Inquiry  into  the  origin  and  record  of  these  men  yields  no 
clear  explanation  of  their  failure ;  it  shows,  however,  that  if 
public  schools  contributed  to  the  freshman  class  their  usual 
proportion  of  between  thirty  and  forty  per  cent,  they  suc- 
ceeded somewhat  better  than  private  schools  in  sending 
pupils  who  weathered  the  freshman  year.  Inquiry  shows 
further  that,  tho  what  may  be  called  ''  the  greater  Boston  ** 
contributed  but  219  to  a  class  of  537,  the  same  region  is  re- 
sponsible for  thirty-three  dropped  freshmen  eut  of  sixty. 


The  Possession  of  Books. 

The  opportunity  of  owning  the  best  books  is  indeed  a 
precious  thing.  We  could  spare  the  steam  engine,  the 
telegraph,  and  even  the  sewing  machine,  but  not  the 
printing  press,  for  that  gives  us  all  that  the  wisest  and 
best  have  said  and  thought.  For  a  few  cents  a  youth 
can  buy  almost  any  one  of  the  really  great  books;  he 
should  determine  to  own  a  library — not  only  own  a 
hundred  great  books,  but  mark  the  passages  that  roost 
impress  him.  He  should  live  with  his  books  and  prize 
them  and  look  at  them  lovingly  and  turn  to  them  for 
counsel  and  happiness. 

Many  years  ago  we  published  a  book  giving  lists  of 
the  **  Best  Hundred  Books,"  which  is  well  worth  owning. 
It  gave  the  results  of  much  inquiry  among  scholars  as 
to  what  100  books  should  be  kept  were  it  to  be  decreed 
that  all  others  should  be  destroyed.  The  purchase  of 
this  book  led  many  a  reader  to  save  his  money  and  buy 
from  this  list.  There  are  100,000  books  that  could 
best  be  left  alone.  That  100  of  A  is  bought  and  only 
ten  of  B  does  not  prove  that  A  is  ten  times  better  ; 
nor  does  it  prove  that  either  A  or  B  should  be  read. 

The  lists  ef  cheap  books  printed  lately  in  these  pages 
and  for  sale  by  the  publishers  should  attract  wide  atten- 
tion for  the  master  writers  are  there  represented.  Some 
great.things  can  be  had  for  even  three  cents.  When  it  is 
noted  that  boys  in  pur  public  schools  buy  millions  of  the 
**  I^ckel  Library,"  let  no  teaoher  excuse  himself  from 
not  owniQg  bopkis  of  the  immortal  kind^  if  they  can  be 
iK>aght  for  6, 10,  and  16  cents. 


Teachers*  Salaries.* 

One  Way  of  Stirrinj  Up  the  Civic  Comclcnce  of  a  Community. 

The  success  of  any  school  system  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  teachers  that  it  employs.  That  our 
schools  are  so  successful  is  due  to  the  proficiency,  en- 
thusiasm,.and  high  ideals  of  our  corps  of  teachers;  and 
we  have  been  most  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure 
and  retain  so  many  good  teachers  at  the  salaries  we  pay. 
This  year  we  have  had  an  unusual  number  of  changes, 
nearly  one-fifth  of  our  teachers  having  resigned,  many 
of  them  to  accept  better  salaries  elsewhere. 

People  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  demands  made  upon  her,  are  sometimes  inclined 
to  think  our  salaries  are  high  ;  and  when  they  see  the 
large  total  required  to  maintain  the  schools,  they  cry 
extravagance. 

The  pay-roll  of  Plainfield  for  1875  shows  that  the  head 
of  the  Plainfield  schools  received  $4,000,  and  had  eight- 
een teachers  uader  his  supervision.  Last  year  the  head 
of  our  school  system  received  $3,600,  and  had  sixty- 
eight  teachers  under  his  supervision.  The  highest  sal- 
ary paid  a  woman  teach^  in  the  high  school  twenty-five 
years  ago  was  $850,  which  is  exactly  the  siime  as  the 
highest  salary  paid  a  woman  teacher  now.  The  maxi- 
mum salary  for  grade  teachers  in  1875  was  $550 ;  in 
1900  the  maximum  was  still  the  same,  except  that  a 
few  of  the  teachers,  for  long  service,  or  other  special 
reaisens,  had  been  granted  an  increase  of  $26  or  $50 
more  than  this.  The  only  grade  teacher  now  in  service 
who  was  on  the  list  in  1875,  has  received  an  increase  of 
$50  in  the  twenty-five  years. 

The  average  salaries  of  the  women  teachers  in  1876 
was  $527.  The  average  salary  in  1900,  including  both 
high  school  teachers  and  grade  teachers  (omitting  prin- 
cipals), was  $571,  an  increase  of  $44,  or  eight  per  cent, 
in  twenty-five  years.  In  view  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living  which  is  now  demanded  of  the  teacher,  who  will 
say  that  the  present  figures  are  extravagant  as  compared 
with  those  of  twenty- five  years  ago? 

When  compared  with  the  salaries  of  other  cities  hav- 
ing schools  of  an  excellence  similar  to  ours,  our  sala- 
ries will  be  found  low.  Some  of  our  teachers  with  long 
experience  are  receiving  $600.  In  East  Orange,  such 
teachers  might  receive  $700  ;  in  Orange,  $650 ;  in  Sum- 
mit, $700;  in  Rutherford,  $700;  in  Montclair,  $750;  in 
Yonkers,  $800  ;  in  Jersey  City,  $936. 

Nearly  all  of  our  women  principals  receive  $800.  In 
Newark  they  receive  $l,20i0;  in  Orange,  $1,200  ;  in 
ersey  City,  $1,100  to  $1,500  ;  and  in  many  other  cities 
they  put  men  in  the  position,  paying  two  or  three  times 
the  salary  we  pay  the  position.  The  highest  salary  paid 
a  woman  teacher  in  our  high  school  is  $850.  In  Orange, 
$900  is  paid;  in  Bloomfield,  $1,000;  in  Montclair, 
$1,100. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Plainfield  is  paid 
$3,500;  in  East  Orange  and  Montclair,  the  two  New 
Jersey  towns  of  similar  conditions,  whose  schools  rival 
Plainfield's,  the  salary  of  the  superintendents  for  years 
has  been  $3,800  and  $4,000. 

*  Prom  the  latest  rcpart  of  Supt.  H.  T^f .  Maxson,  of  Plainfield, 
N.J. 


Educational  Meetings. 

May  7-9.— Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Ass«ciation,at  Minoea- 
olis,  Minn.     Adelia  E.  Denton,  secretary,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

About  Jttly  I.— Kentucky  Education?!  Association,  at  Lexing- 
ton. W.  W.  Whice,  Alexandria,  secretary. 

Juue  3oJuly   I.— University  Convocation,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

July  1-3.— Pennsylvania  State  Teachers*  Association,  at  Pitts- 
burg.   Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  secretary. 

July  3-3. — New  York  State  Teachers*  Association,  at  Saratoga' 
Springs.  Supt.  H.  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo,  president ;R.  A.  Searing, 
Rochester,  secretary. 

July  3-3.— New  York  Stite  Society  for  Child  Study,  at  Albany. 
Dr.  $.  H.  Alb'-o,  secretary,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Jttty>xi. --National  Educational  Association  at.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.   Wallace  G.  Nye,  chairman  local  executive  committee. 
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(Continued  from  page  315.) 


The  Period  of  Usefulness. 

If  there  is  one  profession  more  than  another  that 
calls  for  whole-hearted  effort  it  is  teaching.  Dreamt 
of  getting  into  some  other  occupation,  large  interest  in 
social  affairs  or  anything  else  that  detracts  from  one- 
ness of  purpose  is  detrimental  to  continuous  success. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  West  Virginia  Educational 
Association  and  published  in  the  School  Journal  of 
that  state,  Prin.  John  C.  Shaw  shows  some  of  the 
reasons  why  so  many  teachers  after  succeeding  well 
for  a  time,  lapse  into  inefficient  work. 

Many  teachers,  according  to  Mr.  Shaw,  forsake  the 
profession  after  a  few  terms  and  seek  employment  for 
life  in  a  calling  where  their  services  will  be  in  more 
constant  demand.  A  large  per  cent,  of  teachers  with 
such  prospective  plans  devote  but  a  portion  of  the  time 
actually  engaged  in  the  profession  with  absolute  fidelity. 
Successful  teaching  demands  concentrated  energy  and 
effort.  It  is  rarely  found  that  one  individual  is  suffi- 
ciently endowed  to  attain  superiority  in  more  than  one 
direction,  for  there  is  a  limitation  to  the  endowment  of 
vitality  and  energy  of  each  individual  beyond  which  he 
cannot  go.  Instructive  and  impressive  teaching  draws 
severely  upon  the  vitality  of  the  teacher,  and  where 
oppartunity  is  not  given  for  a  renewal  of  such  energy  at 
appropriate  intervals,  the  power  is  necessarily  weak- 
ened. 

The  enthusiastic  young .  teacher  who  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  creditable  preparation,  enters  upon  his 
duties  as  teacher  in  some  district  school  with  the  zeal 
that  means  success.  His  term  of  school  is  followed  by 
a  vacation  which  exceeds  his  term  as  teacher  and  this 
time  must  be  employed  in  some  service  which  becomes 
his  chief  center  of  thought.  The  fires  kindled  by  his 
enthusiasm  die,  and,  unless  he  possesses  more  than  ordin- 
ary qualities,  he  becomes  a  poor  teacher.  His  teaching 
is  deficient  in  the  marks  that  arouse  attention  or  stimu- 
late scholarship.  These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
early  disqualification  and  retirement  of  teachers  which 
seen  practically  unavoidable  and  iaevitable. 

On  the  other  hand  many  teachers  easily  outlive  their 
usefulness  in  the  profession  thru  neglect  of  self-culture 
and  neglect  of  devotif>n  to  duty.  The  superintendent 
who  declared  that  few  teachers  after  ten  years  of  ser- 
vice in  the  school- room  were  fit  to  teach  longer  expressed 
a  lamentable  fact.  Knowledge  deficient  in  freshness 
and  accuracy  of  important  details  lacks  the  elements 
which  awaken  interest,  and  leaves  a  feeble  impression 
upon  the  mind.  Many  teachers  devote  much  of  their 
time  to  the  performance  of  social  functions  and  make 
this  their  chief  center  of  interest.  School  work  soon 
becomes  a  secondary  matter  attended  to,  only,  for  its 
remuneration,  and  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  interest 
in  the  work  is  lost,  and  the  teacher  becomes  retrogres- 
sive and  unfit  for  school-room  duties.  Nor  should  the 
teacher  take  the  opposite  extreme  and  live  the  life  of  a 
recluse.  He  must  keep  in  harmony  with  the  life  about 
him  and  have  manv  points  of  contact  with  his  environ- 
ment which  must  be  seen  in  relation  to  his  work. 

How  About  Our  Secondary  Schools? 

The  School  Guardian  (London)  says  that,  as  regards 
professional  equipment,  the  secondary  teachers  of  Eng- 
land are  half  a  century  behind  the  elementary  teachers. 
It  is  still  assumed  by  the  majority  of  our  countrymen, 
the  periodical  adds,  that  inasmuch  as  the  teachers  in 
our  secondary  schools,  are  as  a  rule,  accomplished 
scholars,  they  must,  therefore,  be  capable  of  teaching 
and  training  pupils.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  methods 
are  as  uns^'^ientific  in  principle  as  they  are  unsatisfactory 
in  results.      Secondary    teachers  have  studied  many 


things,  but  in  too  many  cases  they  have  not  studied  the 
boys  whom  they  have  to  educate,  or  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  generations  of  teachers  at  home  and  abtoad. 
An  instance  of  secondary  methods  of  teaching  will 
serve  to  illustrate:  A  class  of  boys  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  in  a  highly  expensive  preparatory 
school,  are  reading  the  first  chapter  of  Livy,  Book  XXL, 
for  the  first  time.  They  come  to  the  pdrase^'Fama 
est,"  which,  of  course,  they  translate,  after  the  straight- 
forward manner  of  school-boys.  **  There  is  a  fame."  I  he 
master  passes  from  boy  to  boy  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  translation  slightly  more  idiomatic,  but  in  vain.  They 
are  of  one  mind  that  "  Fama  est "  must  mean  ''  There  is 
a  fame,"  and  ought  to  be  so  translated.  The  English 
expression,  doubtless,  sounds  odd,  but  what  of  that? 
Most  of  the  Latin  literature  they  have  read  sounds  odd. 
The  Romans  lived  a  long  time  ago.  Their  manners  and 
customs,  their  religion,  their  habHs  of  thought  were  all 
different  from  ours.  Why  should  they  not  say  *' There 
is  a  fame  "  ? 

The  teacher  refuses  to  let  the  class  proceed  until  a 
more  idiomatic  rendering  has  been  hit  upon.  He  waits, 
beating  the  floor  impatiently  with  his  foot  in  a  way  that 
still  lingers  on  the  ear  of  one  who  listened  to  it.  In  order 
to  accelerate  the  slow  movement  of  his  pupils'  minds  he 
goes  round  the  class  and  asks  each  boy  separately  to 
translate  **  Fama  est."  He  asks  no  questions  that  might 
put  the  pupils  on  the  track  of  the  right  rendering.  The 
class  is  dismissed  after  half-an-hour  has  been  wasted, 
and  the  difficulty  remains  unsolved  until  a  boy  in  an  up- 
per form  is  consulted  about  the  phrase,  and  the  mystery 
at  once  vanishes. 

Such  teaching,  if  teaching  it  can  be  called,  is  only 
too  common  in  our  secondary  schools,  adds  The  Guardian. 
The  methods  are  irrational;  the  practice  is,  in  some 
cases,  absolutely  brutal.  The  trained  teachers  in  our 
elementary  schools  may  err  in  making  things  too  easy 
for  their  pupils,  thereby  robbing  the  knowledge  im- 
parted of  much  of  its  value  as  knowledge  and  of  still 
more  of  its  value  as  training;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  do 
not  lightly  allow  themselves  to  be  vanquished  by  diffi- 
culties. They  do  not  sit  down  in  despair  when  they 
cannot  get  the  answer  they  want,  or  leave  their  pupils 
to  evolve  what  is  not  in  them. 

An  American  lately  visited  the  greatest  of  our  public 
schools,  and  was  shocked  at  a  frank  avowal  of  its  head- 
master :  **  I  know  nothing  about  Pestalozzi,  and  do  not 
see  how  I  should  be  the  better  for  knowing  anything." 
It  is  possible  that  there  are  painters  who  have  never 
heard  of  Raphael  and  Titian,  but  we  never  met  one. 
Yet  teaching  is  assumed  by  a  great  many  people,  and 
even  by  many  head-masters,  to  be  the  one  thing  in  the 
world  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  learn.  Unfortunately 
for  the  country,  the  only  inspectors  of  secondary  schools 
are  the  pupils  themselves,  and  they  do  not  always  per- 
ceive what  is  wrong.  Like  ''Fama  est,"  the  whole  thing 
is  very  odd. 


A  Lesson  in  Politics. 

The  manner  of  conducting  an  election  in  the  back- 
woods of  northern  Luzon,  as  portrayed  by  Robert  B. 
Vaile  in  Intelligence  for  February  1,  furnishes  a  lesson  in 
politics  worth  taking  to  heart  and  reading  or  narrating 
to  young  folks.  Mr.  Vaile,  who  is  a  teacher  among  the 
Filipinos,  describes  the  arrangements  as  follows: 

In  Dolores,  Abra  Province,  there  are  3,762  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  864  are  males  between  eighteen  and  fifty- 
five.  The  voters  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
electing  municipal  officers,  number  fifty.  The  rules  pre<» 
scribe  that  they  must  be  twenty-three  years  of  age  or. 
over,  must  have  lived  in  the  town  six  months  prior  i 0 
the  election,  and  must  be  comprised  in  one  of  the  three 
following  classes:  (a)  Those  who  held  a  municipal  office 
under.the  Spanish,  rule;  {b)  those  who  own  real  property 
to  the  value  of  $250,  or  who  pay  an  annus^l  tax  of  $15;. 
(c)  those  whospeak,  read,  and  write  English  or  Spanish. 
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The  offices  to  be  filled  at  this  election  were  those  of 
president,  corresponding  to  our  mayor,  vice-president, 
and  four  councilors.  The  term  of  office  is  for  two 
years. 

The  voters  began  to  assemble  in  the  municipal  build- 
ing about  8  o'clock,  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best.  As 
each  one  entered  the  room  he  would  bow  to  those 
present  and  then  hang  up  his  hat  and  sit  down  and 
smoke.  It  was  a  very  dignified  and  solemn  occasion 
and  there  was  almost  absolute  silence  thruout  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

When  practically  the  whole  body  was  assembled  the 
man  who  had  been  appointed  judge  of  election  by  the 
retiring  presidente  announced  something  and  then  they 
all  filed  into  another  room.  Here  was  the  ballot  box, 
made  out  of  a  box  from  the  army  commissary,  evidently, 
since  the  brand  of  soap  that  it  had  contained  was  plainly 
visible  on  the  lid.  Screens  of  woven  bamboo  about  four 
feet  high  and  three  feet  wide  had  been  placed  at  inter- 
vals around  the  room,  making  the  booths  according  to 
specifications.  All  the  tables  had  been  placed  facing  the 
center  of  the  room  so  that  everything  was  plainly  vis- 
ible. 

The  judge  of  election  then  explained,  in  the  native 
dialect,  the  method  of  voting,  and  passed  around  the 
blank  ballots  furnished  by  the  provincial  government. 
The  ballot  box  was  shown  to  be  empty  and  was  then 
locked.  As  soon  as  the  first  voter  had  made  out  his 
baJlot  he  stepped  before  the  table,  bowed,  gave  his 
name  and  the  barrio  in  which  he  lived,  and  put  his 
rolled  ballot  thru  the  inch  hole  in  the  top  of  the  box. 
The  others  followed  rapidly  as  their  names  were  checked 
off,  and  as  soon  as  the  last  ballot  was  deposited  the  box 
was  opened. 

Within  less  than  an  hour  the  result  was  known,  and 
curiously  enough  a  man  had  been  elected  who  was  not 
an  avowed  candidate  and  did  not  wish  the  office.  It 
seems  that  he  had  been  presidente  for  five  terms  under 
the  Spanish  rule  and  also  under  Aguinaldo's  govern- 
ment. He  seems  by  all  odds  to  be  the  best  man  for  the 
place. 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  municipal  code  which  pro- 
vides for  just  such  a  contingency  as  this  and  which  is 
new  to  our  customs.  It  provides  that  a  person  elected 
by  the  people  to  fill  a  municipal  office  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  decline  the  same  uidess  he  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  same  office  for  two  previous  terms,  or  is 
physically  disabled,  or  is  more  than  sixty-five  years  of 
age.  The  penalty  of  a  violation  of  this  section  is  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  six  months.  It  seems 
that  the  electors  were  aware  of  this  provision. 

The  officers  thus  chosen,  with  the  treasurer  and  sec- 
retary and  other  minor  assistants,  were  to  take  up  the 
duties  of  their  offices  on  the  first  Monday  in  January. 
The  councilors  of  all  the  towns  in  each  of  the  provinces 
were  to  meet  in  their  respective  capitals  on  the  first 
Monday  in  February  to  choose  a  provincial  governor. 
The  other  provincial  officers  are  still  appointed  by  the 
commission. 


A  Hint  to  Women  Teachers. 

A  number  of  women  in  Philadelphia  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  co-operative  housekeeping.  Their  methods, 
which  are  described  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Philadel- 
phia North  Amerkany  contain  a  suggestion  which  might 
be  tamed  to  account  by  women  teachers  tired  of  board- 
ing. 

This  new  system,  the  writer  says,  worked  out  by  the 
girls  themselves,  is  succeeding  better  than  many  of  the 
plans  which  social  reformers  have  dreamed  of  and  tried 
to  failure.  The  cooperative  club  members  are  getting 
more  for  their  money  and  paying  out  less  money  to  get 
it  than  they  ever  did  since  they  took  on  their  young 
shoulders  the  burden  of  self-support.  They  are  actually 
living  with  all  of  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  all  for  the  sum  of  $3  and  $4  a  week.    This,  too. 


includes  the  cost  of  servants  to  do  all  of  the  housework. 

While  all  of  the  clubs  are  run  on  the  same  general 
plan,  they  are  not  exactly  alike.  The  president  of  the  T.  & 
B.  Club;  Miss  Viola  Richmond,  a  public  stenographer, 
is  the  girl  who  originated  the  idea.  The  girls  began  it 
with  Miss  Richmond  as  their  leader.  She  has  been  the 
president  ever  since.  She  it  is  who  does  all  of  the  buy- 
ing, and  it  is  because  she  does  it  economically  and  wisely 
at  the  large  markets  that  the  club  has  always  run  so 
smoothly.  It  has  never  failed  to  pay  expenses.  Once  a 
month  a  business  meeting  is  held,  at  which  any  sugges- 
tions from  club  members  are  received  and  acted  upon. 
Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  an  applicant  for  member- 
ship is  taken  in  on  one  month's  probation.  If  at  the  end 
of  that  time  everybody  likes  her  she  stays.  The  club 
membership  numbers  twenty-two  girls.  They  include 
scenographers,  dressmakers,  hair-dressers,  and  clerks. 
Each  in  turn  makes  out  the  menus  for  one  week  at  a 
time,  so  that  everyone  in  this  way  gets  a  chance  to 
have  her  favorite  dishes.  ,  Last  summer  the  club,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  permanent  headquarters,  operated  a  vaca- 
tion house. 

The  Randolph  club  was  started  on  a  slightly  different 
basis  from  the  T.  and  B.,  for  Miss  Howell  invested  her 
own  monyy  to  buy  the  furnishings  and  a  percentage  of 
the  board  money  goes  to  her  for  the  rent  of  these.  The 
girls  pay  $3  and  $4  a  week,  and  here  their  laundry  is  in- 
cluded. Miss  Howell  herself  acts  as  the  housekeeper, 
and  in  compensation  therefore  her  board  is  remitted. 

The  Lunch  club  has  ensconced  itself  in  a  stately 
old  Philadelphia  residence.  It  is  really  the  outgrowth 
of  a  cooperative  lunch  room.  The  latter  has  been  in 
operation  for' six  years,  but  the  house  with  living  quar- 
ters was  only  opened  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Fifteen 
girls'occupy  it  and  pay  $3.50,  $4,  and  $4.50  a  week,  accord- 
ing to  the  location  of  their  rooms.  Where  a  room  is  oc- 
cupied by  two  girls,  each  has  a  single  bed,  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  partition,  and  the  space  that  is  left 
is  used  for  a  common  sitting-room.  There  is  a  prettily 
furnished  general  parlor,  and,  besides,  a  little  *'  rest- 
room  "  done  all  in  soft  green.  Comfort,  cleanliness, 
and  congenial  comrades  go  far  towards  making  the  club 
a  real  home. 


Canada  Aggrieved  Over  Copyright. 

Canada  is  up  in  arms  on  the  copyrififht  question.  The  Do- 
minion statesmen  take  exception  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
United  States  by  which,  when  British  authors  get  United 
States  copyrights  the  books  must  be  printed  and  published  in 
this  country.  As  a  result,  rather  than  set  the  type  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  it  has  been  a  common  thing  to  have  the 
type  set  in  the  United  States  and  send  stereotype  plates  to 
Great  Britain  for  the  British  editions,  no  special  provision 
being  made  for  Canadian  copyright. 

A  conference  on  the  copyright  question  was  held  in  January 
at  Toronto  between  David  Mills,  minister  of  justice,  and  Ca- 
nadian publishers.  At  that  time  a  resolution  was  read  advo- 
cating legislation  by  the  Dominion  government  on  the  lines  of 
the  Hall  Caine  agreements.  Minister  Mills  said  that  if  the 
English  authors  refused  licenses  to  publish  in  Canada  and  per- 
sisted in  treating  the  Dominion  as  a  part  of  the  United  States 
in  copyright  matters,  he  thought  a  remedy  could  be  found  in 
imposing  a  high  rate  of  duty  upon  such  books  coming  in,  as  an 
intimation  that  Canada  felt  herself  unfairly  dealt  with. 
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The  Erducational  Outlook. 

The  Teaching  of  English.        offered  in  these  places.  With  its  great  The  Highlands  Council. 

resources  and   buildiDgs  covering  many 
Boston,  Mass.— The  thirty-sixth  meet-  acres,  the  number  of  students  at  CUrk  is      Matteawan,   N.  Y.— The  Schoolmat- 
ing  of  the  Massachusetts  Superintendents  probably  less  than  at  any  similar  institu-  tsrsV  Council  of  the  Highlands  held   its 
Association  was  held  in  Tremont  Temple  tion  in  the  world,  the  corps  of  teachers  midwinter  meeting  at  the  Palatine  hotel, 


on  February  14,  Supt.  Randal  J.  Congdon,  oiten  exceeding  the  studcnU  in  numbers.  Ncwburg.  N.  Y..  February  7  and  8,  1902. 

•  Last  year  Dr.  Hall  was  complimented  by  Membership  is  limited  to  hfty  men,  about 


of  Everett,  presiding.    Mr.  C.  W.   Bar- 


deen,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  sgoke  upon  the  leading  savants  of  the  Old  World,  who  thirty-five  of  whom  were  present.  Supt. 
"  Charactenstics  of  Good  i^nglish,"  hold-  said  that  no  university  in  Europe  could  J*  ^-  Tuthill,  of  Middletown,  acted  as 
ing  that  "  nothing  is  good  English  which  surpass  Clark  university  in  pioneer  invest!-  toastmaster  at  the  Friday  evening  banquet, 
produces  upon  the  reader  the  impression  gation.  ^^  urged  the  speakers  to  talk  from  per- 

that  the  writer  is  a  cad,  and  to  put  cmo-        r%  '   b       1^1         c  ¥  sonal  experience.    In  responding  to  **  Our 

tions  on  parade  is  the  acme  of  caddish-  Briefer  New  England  Items.  Boys,"  Prin.  W.  A.  McConnell,  of  Kings- 
ness."  In  his  remarks  he  scored  the  plans      ^^he  new  buildings  of  the  Boston  Con-  *^■^  *^^^  ^^^^  *°u'''?^''  l""  «'''''  *  ^^S1^ 

pLrof'b'A"^^^^^^^^  ^^-^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  -^^^  ^^P^^^^^  ^^  ^^  L'il^?,^^^^e^^^^^^ 


was 


_.  Vead  b%  mV  J.  h:  CaJrr;?  of  North-  1'?!*'^°"  t*'  A^Li^rlr.t'ifr'^f  ^^^^V- 

ampton      6r    Wioship  held  tW  the  use  ^'a?.'' '^'^.Sty  ,iKo"°hV'  "tuK  TheUject  presented  by  Prin.  Guy  H. 

of   eood  Enerhsh  is  rather  a  matter  ot     Y     j    '■  ^^^^^^^^^j  »^^^  ^v. •.«jr  <>%  ^^^t~  Baskerville,  of  Goshen,  was*  Our  Girls. 

.  u    •  4      ^wg..o.»  lo  *c*4***.»  »  tit»i.fc^A  V*  ^ho  do  not  have  the  money  to  meet  the  t^  •    ^    A  NituvL  i        'r  t*!*     C^  i    /  u 

mhentance  and  family  life  than  of  train-  ner^ssarv  exnensea  of  a  musl^^^^^  Prin.  B.  E.  Whitaker,  of  Rhmebcck,  told 

ing.    President  Eliot  and  Mr.  George  H.  ut  !flnr^f?^on!  f^Thi^^^^^  ol  some  of  his  experiences  with   "The 

Martin  are  said  never  to  make  a  slip  in  ^LT  nf  fifJ  r^nntvl  f^!  ^  ParenU."  outlining  the  various  methods 

their  language,  even  in  extemporaneous  rj^'ilfui'f^/n^°'^^'^l^l '^^^  of  dealiAg  with  them,  and  urging  the  prin- 

speakingrbecause  of  their  early  life.    Ten  '^fP?7,  ^%^^.t,"-    .?i'^Li  •t.utpH^n  fw^  cipals  to  pay  greater  attention  to  securing 

thousand  children  are  now  learning  correct  ^^  their  course  are  now  assisted  m  this  their  co  operation. 

English  to  one  a  half  century  ago                 ^^^^  ^l^T  1"° . /^  command  do  not  allow  ^    j  ^  ^             ^              ^  member 

rT        c      I  •*  "**"  rY"*'"*^^  •*«>^'     ,.^,      more,  but  about  ii,20o  has  been  used  this  e  -kk  i^           I      j  'r^-'j     •"'^  ««^»**iyt* 

Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of 'the  'act  vear  to  ^Vrat  advantage  Alreadv  of  Matteawan  board  of  education,  paid  a 
state  board  of  education,  opened  the  dis-  'Sf^l^^^fifo^  *ft5^  SLt  k^^^^  warm  tribute  to  the  tact,  energy,  and  devo- 
cussionof  the  paper.  He  held  that  there  SI  '  ficia^^^^^  returned  by  ^.^^  ^^  teachers  to  their  woFk.  Pres.  C. 
is  now  an  over-sensitiveness  to  a  mispelled  dc"^"^  arie. .  q  Gaines,  of  the  Eastman  business  col- 
word,  but  in  the  early  days  there  was  a  Wellesley,  Mass. — Miss  Susan  M.  lege,  of  Poughkeepsie,  speaking  on 
charming  indifference  to  spelling.  Then  Hallowell,  professor  of  botany  in  Wellesley  **  Boards  of  Education/'  commended  the 
the  authors  of  the  masterpieces  concen-  college  for  twenty -seven  years,  has  re-  movement  for  the  centralization  of  power 
trated  their  attention  upon  what  they  had  signed,  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  super- 
to  express  and  were  not  conscious  of  the  present  yea^r.  Miss  Hallowell  was  made  intendent  or  principal,  especially  in  the 
mispelling  of  words.                                       professor   of   natural   history   when    the  appointment  of  teachers.  Mr.  E.  D.  Lent, 

Supt.  Charles  H.  Morss,  of  Medford,  college  was  opened,  and  the  chair  was  soon  a  lawyer  of  Highlands,  spoke  on  '*  Prin- 
touched  upon  theioundation  of  the  present  after  changed  to  botanv.  She  has  placed  cipals  and  the  Kest,'' and  compared  the 
difHculty  by  telling  an  anecdote  of  bis  own  her  department  in  the  front  rank  among  conditions  of  some  years  ago,  when  the 
schools.  He  once  asked  a  pupil  the  mean-  the  colleges.  She  is  the  last  of  the  original  question  was  mooted  as  to  whether  teach- 
ing of  booty,  to  get  the  answer,  *' Stuff  faculty  to  retire,  and  it  is  hoped  that  she  ing  should  be  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
robbers  swipe.*'  Asked  why  he  used  such  will  continue  as  professor  emeritus.  Miss  sions  to  those  of  the  present  when  the 
slang,  the  boy  said  that  if  he  used  good  Clara  E.  Cummings,  associate  professor  demand  is  for  college  and  university 
English  the  fellows  would  laugh  at  him.  of  botany,  has  been  given  charge  of  the  educated  specialists. 
Good  English  can  never  be  used  until  it  department.  Dr.  Melvil  Dewey,  director  of  the  state 

^SLr'  popular  among  the  boys      Nokthampto.  Mass -U^^^^^^^^  'i&  ^1"^  H°o"m7^5Sa.^"'^7. 

The  same  line  of  study  was  followed  in  .Tt  jJ,V„^fThl™  .,5 --,»  Jf.^^^ff.^  ^^^  Dewey  captiyated  his  audience  by  wonder- 
the  afternoon  session,  Edward  Everett  J^«  ^f^^'  vT™™  I  Ii.«  cfnt^i?^^  «„nii7  f""/  comprehensive  and  detailed  knowl- 
riale,  Jr.,  of  Union  college,  presenting  a  Nl^HamosWre  seven   and  cin^^^^  edge  of  his  subject,  and  the  enthusiasm  he 

paper  upon  "Ways  and  Means  of  Reme-  fl*"  Su^Pi^'f*  */^S°^*u„Xh^!  h^^^^^^^  brought  to  it.  After  giving  a  history  of 
dying  Errors  or  Imperfections  in  the  Use  *•"*•    ^^^  work  of  the  school  has  been  ^y^^  pj.  movement  he  discussed  the 

o!  English  which  iSay  or  Must  Operate  very  successful  but  it  is  greatly  overcrowd-  traveling  libraries,  branch  libraries,  and 
r\  *  -J  TiT  7"V:  I »»  -^  J  o  X  4^  X*  tj  1  ed  and  the  principal  makes  a  strone  plea  •  uu  ^u  j  i-u  .  **  ^J*.  '»^^««*»«'«»»  «"« 
Outside  the  School,"  and  Supt.  T.  M.  Bal-  r"  l"ror!t^,i«l«r  awwug  pica  neighborhood  hbraries  which  have  been 

liet,  of  Springfield,  following  with  a  dis-  ^°^  enlargement.  organized  in  the  state.    He  told  of  the 

cussion.  Then  came  a  series  of  short  pa  Axdover,  Mass. — At  a  meeting  of  the  formation  of  study  clubs,  to  which  the 
pers  upon  the  general  topic,  '*  The  Teach-  b9ard  of  trustees  ot  Phillips  academy  held  Stale  Library  loaned  books  and  pictures 
ing  and  Training  Most  Effective  to  Secure  on  February  14,  Prof.  James  Hardy  Ropes,  covering  a  study  period  of  ten  consecutive 
Satisfactory  Results  in  the  Use  of  Eng  of  Harvard  university,  was  elected  prin-  weeks.  Some  idea  of  the  great  expense 
lish.''  Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan,  of  Smith  cipal,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  C.  F.  P.  of  caring  for  books  was  given,  and  Dr. 
college,  discussed  "Means  of  Cultivating  Bancroft.  Prof.  Ropes  has  not  as  yet  an-  Dewey  prophesied  that  this  expense,  to- 
Freedom  and  Adequateness  of  Expres  nounced  his  decision,  but  it  is  expected  gether  with  the  enormous  and  increasing 
sion;**  Supervisor  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  of  that  he  will  accept.  He  is  a  native  of  An-  output  of  books,  would  soon  swamp  the 
Boston, ''  Means  of  Inculcating  Exact  and  dover,  the  son  of  Rev.  W.  L.  Ropes,  libra-  small  libraries,  and  that  in  consequence. 
Adequate  Knowledge  ot  the  Laws  and  rian  of  the  Theological  seminary,  and  he  great  centralized  libraries  would  be  formed 
Usagesof  Spoken  and  Written  Language;'^  was  educated  at  Phillips  academy  and  with  experts  in  each  department  of  knowl- 
Prin.  John  G.  Thompson.  Fitcbburg  Nor-  Harvard  university,  where  he  was  gradu-  edge,  ready  to  do  a  man's  work  for  him  at 
mal  school,  **  Aid  to  be  Derived  from  the  ated  in  i88q.  Dr.  Bancroft  said  of  him,  only  a  nominal  expense.  In  outlining 
Study  of  Words;''  Miss  Katherine  L.  about  the  time  he  entered  college,  that  he  some  of  the  improvements  of  the  future. 
Bates,  of  Wellesley,  *^  Aid  from  the  Study  was  the  best  student  the  academy  had  Dr.  Dewey  suggested  that  any  roan  could 
of  Literature;"  and  Prof.  George  B.  ever  graduated.  After  his  course  at  Har-  be  connected  by  telephone  with  the  great 
Churchill,  of  Amherst,  "  Ways  and  Means  vard.  Professor  Ropes  spent  three  years  central  library  from  which  he  could  get 
of  Securing  Correct  Pronunciation,  Enun-  in  the  Andover  theological  seminary  and  any  books  or  information  he  needed, 
elation,  and  Effectiveness  of  Utterance.''  three  years  in  Europe,  studying  at  Kiel,  Library  wagons,  each  carrying  x,ooo  books, 
C         Q     .        «       r^i     t  TT    •  •#        Marburg,  Halle,  and  Berlin.    He  is  asso-  would  cover    country    districts,    working 

rree  owing  tor  L>iarK  university,    ciate  professor  in  the   Harvard  Divinity  around  a   central  library,   and   reaching 
Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  univer-  school,  and  he  must  now  choose  between  every  village  and  hamlet  once  a  month, 
sity,  has  at  last  removed  the  difficulties  instruction  in  theology  and  the  executive   Library  cars,  with   a  capacity  of  20,000 
which  barred  the  way  to  a  successful  con-  duties  of  the  head  of  the  first  preparatory  books,  would  travel  by  rail  from  town  to 
duct  of    that  great  institution  thru  the  school  in  the  country  for  a  life  work.  town,  offering  the  people  anything  they 

threatened  legal  action  of  the  late  million-      wit  1 1 amctowm       tv/Tacc      a     o-iff    of  wanted  in  the  line  of  reading, 
aire,  Jonas  Clark.     Dr.  Hall  has  been   ^  Willi amstown,      mass.—a    gin    ot       p^^^    Warren  W.  Read,  of  the  Mount 
aided  by  Senator  Hoar.    The  liberal  en-  ^"'5^°/^  J^ih^^^^^^  military    academy,    FishkiU-on 

dowment,  now  free  for  use,  will  enable  Dr.  T„^^ -^ -.     tkJ^  nF^l^^  Hudson,  read  a  paper   on  "The   High 

Hall  tocarryout  his  plans  unhampered  by  SI  J^not  beenViv^^  School  Students' Reading,"  urging  a  closer 

any  restrictions  as  to  line  of  investigators  ^  supervision  by  teachers  of  the  reading  of 

or  employment  of  instructors.  In  the  past  New  Haven,  Conn. — William  Henry  their  pupils,  both  in  and  out  of  school, 
the  university  has  lost  manv  of  its  most  Bishop  has  resigned  his  instructorship  in  Personal  direction  of  a  student's  reading, 
capable  instructors,  who  nave  left  for  Spanish  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  he  argued,  is  the  surest  means  of  estab- 
Stanford,  Chicago  university  and  other  ot  Yale  universitv.  He  is  noted  as  a  lishing  a  personal  bond  between  teacher 
institutions,  owing  to  the  better  salary  novelist  and  traveler.  and  pupil. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City.  P* ''*'"'°'i"if2  number  5.000  members. 

^  It  IS  expected  that  each  committee  will  se- 

Borough  President  Can  tor  has  appointed  lems.    This  course  will  be  of  interest  and  cure  at  least  ^1,500  by  subscription.    A 
no  school  inspectors.     Thev  will  have  value  to  manj  teachers  in  New  York  pub-  big  benefit  entertainment  is  contemplated, 
general  supervision  of  schools  and  teach-  lie  schools.    The  lectures  are  open  to  city      ^.^  ,^.  ,  „„_u  ,  ^/u^„-  -.» ♦u^  ..^ro««f«i 
ers  in  their  respective  districts.  From  time  teachers,  without  charge,  Tuesday  after-  .  JJlVu^n^  fT^r^^ 
to   time   they   may  examine  pupils  and  noons  at  4:30.  ^^h^h"  w^.^^J'?"^"^"!^^^^^^ 

teachers  ^  to%heir%fficiency,  a^nd^may  try      The  general  catalog  of  New  York  uni-  ^ectVd'on  th'e  g  ou'nds  whicTCh  boTsI 
teachers  for  cause,  on  charges.     Inspec-  versity  will  he  issued  this  month.    The  s[xtv  mor •        S'ounds  wnicn  win  nouse 
tors   cannot  dismiss  teachers,  but    may  total  number  of  students  is  given  as  1,935.         .         "*         ,  .         .      , 
recommend  their  dismissal  to  the  board.      Th^  i^w  school  has  the  largest  class  show-      ^'^c  refusal  of  the  school  management 
Are  college  courses  too  long?    Is  too  ing  an  attendance  of  6« 2.  *  committee  to  recommend  the  passage  of 

much  time  spent  bv  men  in  preparation       Hugues  Le  Roux, noted  French  lecturer  ^'H  JJ^^Iffn^l  ;"^^Ln  K^^»ilo''!larhl« 
for  their  busiiess  and  professions  ?  These  and  writer,  will  remain  in  America  three  ^,^''^!  ^!  tff.?" 'l„^^^^^ 
questions  were  discussed  at  the  dinner  months,  and  will  deliver  ninty-three  Ice-  ^rSr^^rJ^?/^!  rl^^ol  JtrH^l^^^^ 
given  by  the  City  college  recently.    Mr.  tures.      He  will  then  go  to  Cuba  and  to  !ilf}fll''!j^^^^ 
Edward'^M.    Shepard    thought     college  Canada.   He  will  lecture  at  Harvard,  Bos-  Pf^«^t^«/^^^^^ 
courses  were  too  Iodz  and  that  men  wfio  ton,  Fall  River.  Yale,  New  York,  Brown  i^tl*!'*' It'^?Hr/^^rtV%l''  ^f^tnn 
spent  five  years  in  college  and  three  years  university,  Brooklyn,  Cornell,  Dartmouth,   ^**^®  *°  attitude  on  tne  tax  question, 
in  professional  schools  found  themselves  University   of    Michigan,   University   of 

nearly  thirty  years  old  before  they  could   Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Smith,  Vassar,  Hprf^  51  nH  There 

begin  their  life  work.    President  Webb,  Wellesley,  West  Point,  and  other  places.  iicic  aim    &  iiw  w. 

ot  the  City  college,  said  that  proposals  t  xhe  Tei cher^'  CJub  Hcnse.  Albany,  N.  Y.— Senator  McEwen  has 

shorten  the  collegiate  courses  should  have    ^  -p^g  preliminary  operations  for  erecting  introduced  a  bill  into  the  legislaluie  con- 
carefu    consideration.    President  Butler,   a  handsome  and  completely-equipped  clu&-  veying  property  to  Union  university  for 
of  Columbia,  expiessed  the  opinion  that  y^^^^^  f^^  ^^^  York  public  school  teach-  erecting  a  building  for  the  advancement! 
the  average  boy  should  be  able  to  get  his  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^         ^^j  ^         by  ihe  New  of  science. 

fne  ve!?!'' old      mV^^vHs^''  ^Dr    Bui  J;  ^""'^  ^'^^  Teachers'  Association.    Presi       Dudley,  MASS.-Nichols  academy,  in 
t^U\  ^tfm^haH  he^^te^m^^  ^^^^  ^'^^^^  ^»*^  *PP^^°^  ^  committee  of  this  tow.,  is  a  beneficiary  under  the  will 

said,  time  had  been  lost  somewhere.  ^^^e  hundred  school  people.     The  club-  of  the  late    Hezekiah  Conant,  of    Paw- 

Supervising  Prin.  Albertus  A.  Yates,  ol  house  will  contain  a  pedagogical  and  gen-  tucket,  R.  I  ,  the  founder  of  the  American 
Richmond  borough,  died  February  13,  of  eral  library,  a  book-room  where  principals  branch  of  the  J.  &  P.  Coates  Thread  com- 
pneumonia  He  was  born  at  Kinfiston,  and  teachers  could  at  their  leisure  examine  pany.  The  will  provides  that  the  acadenw 
N.  Y.,  and  was  lorty-two  years  old.  He  re-  and  select  text-books,  and  a  large  hall  for  shall  receive  from  the  estate  a  sum  sura- 
sided  at  56  Carey  avenue,  West  Brighton,  lectures,  meetings,  entertainments,  etc.  cient  with  any  contributions  made  during 
S.  I.  Building  and  equipping  the  clubhouse  will  his  lite  time,  to  carry  his  gift  up  to  fco.ooo. 
*     Th^    ni»w    ^itA    fnr    Pifv    rnlli-orA    „„  cost  about  I300.000.    To  maintain  it  will  Mr.  Couaut  received  his  elementary  edu- 

Amsttrda^avenue  hL  been  definifelv  se    ^°^^  ^^^^^  *'°'°°°  P^^  ^°°"™-    '^^?  ^^^  cation  at  the  academy. 

Amsterdam  avenue  has  been  definitely  se-  ^^  obtained  principally  from  rentals.    It       ^^      „^.,  ^  ,  ,  .      ,    .     ,  .  ,     ^,u^^ 

c"''«d-  is  proposed  to  raise  the  funds  by  subscrip-      J^?    Philadelphia    Industrial    coUcge 

Eari  hall,  the  new  |ioo,ooo  club  house  tions  from  the  ii.ooo  teachers  of  Greater  established  by  colored  people  ^orVr^inwg 

for  Columbia  university  students,  is  prac-  New  York,  by  means  of  a  fair,  or  by  do-  P^fS^  ^^^l  ^^^  ^i^^    u^   •'^^ff.lTJi^o. 

tically  finished  and  will  be  dedicated  in  a  nations  from  publicspirited  men  of  the  L^*  ^^"*P*°5  ^.^^  J^T^^^^^^^xV    il!^^^^ 

few  weeks.    On  the  ground  floor  are  large  community.  ^een  opened  in  looker  T.  Washington 

and  inviting  rooms  %r  women  graduate  Cut  la  StUrle.  Recommended.  ^t^^^kanTcal  STand  I  cl^s'?n  cookely 

students,  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  secre-       a    t^oooo  cut  in  salaries  was  recom-  ^cfhanical  trades  ana  a  Class  in  cooKcry 

taijpfWhall,.arpomforBible.classes^eVe'dT^^  .      u       .     n 

and  similar  organizations,  and  a  committee  cation  February  lo.     The  report  of  the      Pittsburg,  Pa.— This  city  has  finally 
^°2J?*   n       n  i.'j    u  u       .,      committee  of    seven,  Henry  A.  Rogers  been  decided  upon  as  the  location  for  the 

The  first  floor,  reached  thru  a  heavily-  chairman,  recommended  that  clerks  and  new  school  for  the  education  of  engineers 
columned  portico,  contains  a  general  secretaries  whose  salaries  aggregate  the  to  be  established  in  the  United  States  by 
reception  and  social  room,  also  auditoriuin  above  named  sum,  be  suspended  without  the  French  government.  Messrs.  H.  C. 
and  reading  room.  The  use  of  the  build-  p^y  until  it  is  found  whether  they  are  Frick  and  George  Westinghouse  have 
ing  is  not  restricted  to  any  creed.  The  needed,  or  else  suffer  a  heavy  reduction  by  promised  the  school  cordial  support  and 
hall  is  open,   without  expense,  to  all  stu-  transfer.     No  reflection  is  made  on  the  patronage. 

dents  of  the  university.  ability  or  integrity  of  the  clerks.     The  ac-       Bonham,  Tex.— Rev.  Charies  C.  Carl- 

Many  travelers  are  in  the  habit  of  read-  tion  is  based  simply  on  the  desire  for  fur-  ton.  president  of  Carlton  college  and  one 
ing  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  ther  economy.  Action  was  deferred  until  ot  the  most  prominent  educators  in  Texas, 
while  on  the  train  or  the  "  L  "  road,  and   the  meeting  of  February  19.  died  here  recently.    He  established  the 

then  throwing  them  away  at  the  end  of       At  the  same  meeting  district  boundaries  college,  which  bore  his  name,  in  1867. 
their  journey.    If  instead  of  doing  this,   were  adopted  and  legislative  measures  re-      xpr^uthn  N  T —Four  hundred  children 
they  would  /rop  the  reading  matier  into  the  viewed.    The  bills  regulating  janitors'  sal-  ^j^^an  enforced  ho^^^^ 
boxes  which  the  Hospital  Book  and  News-  aries  and  making  them  uniform  thruout  the  J^^.^^^^^^ 
paper  society  has  located  at  various  points  city,  which  are  now  before  the  assembly,  Ke     Water  i^^ 
thruout  the  city,  they  would  be  helping  were  opposed,  as  it  was  thought  this  was  a  ^L  t h^  Rr^m^n  h^^^^^ 
in  a  good  work.^  The  society  is  a  branch   matter  the  board  should  regulate.    A  com-  ^^f.^^^.u/v  ?^^^ 
of  the  State  Charities*  Aid  Association,  mi ttee  was  appointed  on  new  school  build-  S  evenSl  s^uc^^^^^^^^ 
It  coUects  reading  matter  from  the  public  ings  and  sites  consisting  of  Messrs.  Fris-  I^L^^J^^^ tS  IS 
and  distributes  itV  the  inmates  of  h^ospit-  sefl.  Adams,  Harkness,  Rogers,  and  Lum    ^^j  ^ames  ^^^^J^^^^^^^^^^^^  "[^ 

als,  pubhc  institutions,  and  asylums.  mis.  So  000 

ThA  nrnnn^erf  Frenrh    Srhool  of    Polit-         The  Ust  Of  Staodiog  COmmltteeS  of  the   ^'        '  „  «  .  ^ 

icaTbcS  wm  be  iSca^^^^^  School  Bi.rd  and  assignment  of  Super-  Forty-Nine  Years  Superintendent. 

city.  This  will  be  established  by  the  inteodent  Mixwell's  asiociatet,  aid  of  Easton,  Pa.— This  city  claims  the  dis- 
French  government,  and  will  have  the  pa-  the  District  Saperintendents,  will  be  tinction  of  having  for  superintendent  of 
tronage  of  Messrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  pablished  in  the  monthly  School  Board  schools  the  man  longest  In  seivice  as 
Charles  M.  Schwab.  number  next  week.  superintendent  m  the  United  States.    He 

„    ,  ^,     ,„  ,,    .  ,     ,        numner,  nexx  ween.  is  William  White  Coitingham,  aged  seven- 

.   ^i:''^A^^K  n^'°"'*^K^n^^''M^^''i'^^''f^  T  ty  eight  vears.      He  has  beeil  superinten- 

m  the  Art  building  of  the  Brooklyn  Inst i-  ChlCagO   ItCmS                    dent  in  Easton  for  forty-nine  years. 

niteon-TheTrainingof  theMoralSense;  V^DICagO   llCIIIb-                     ^^^   Cottingham  was  born  in  1824  and 

Rewards  vs.  Punishments,'  on  Feb.  14.  Requests  for  revision  of  the  rules  regu-  ^^  ^j^^  q£  ^^^  g^st  pupils  in  the  Easton 

Adolph   Lewisohn  has  given  l75,ooo  to  ^^^[^^  opening  of    school  buildings   for       y^y^^  schools.    He  was  graduated  from 

. .  *.  ^     .     .      •    J^L  _    i^ri    __!„!_     niiKlir  orathpnnaft  have   n#»i^n    made  to  the    f^r .^._    _^ii i-    184,8      After  serving 

Princeton  seminary. 

took  charge  of 

ucw  uuiiuiog  in  me  tenemeni  aisiricc  01   *"••*—•«  ^- — ^•'»  "r-.-^r-r  ""'  '"T  TT  C"  an  acaaemyainaauouncid,  and  afterward 

the  East  side.  ^^^  school  assembly  halls  by  parents' clubs         j^^  became  a  tutor  in  Lafayette.   When 

Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the  University  ^fa^sslooT^'each™  F^^^^^  £^^.^^"^"1  '^P^^^^nS^nr^Phnnl  ^^sllict 

of  California,  will  continue  the  lectures  on  SrenTclSbs  in  c^^^^  H^^^  ^^^^  i^^^^^^A^  «f  wiV  ni^ni.^^^^^^^^^ 

-Secondary    Education"    which     Dean  children  sc^^^  m  Pennsylvania.   A  Pubhc demons^^^^^^ 

Russell  has  been  giving  at  Teachers  col-  te°t  leader.  m  honor  of  Superintendent  Cottingham  s 

lege.      The   latter  covered   the   foreign       Plans  for  raising  the  fcoo.ooo  needed  third  of  a  ctntury    at  the  head  of  the 

school  systems.     Professor    Brown  will  for  establishing  a  Rural  Home  and  School  schools  was  held  in   1887.    One  leatme 

deal  particularly  with  the  United  States,  for  Boys,  are  well  under  way.    Chairmen  was  a  parade  in  which  2,200  pupils  par- 

giving  due  attention  to  present-day  prob-  for  350  committees  have  been  selected,  ticipated. 
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'The  desirability  of  teacbiog  good  manners  in  the  school  is 
pretty  generally  recognized.  We  all  know  that  the  pupil  who 
goes  out  from  our  classes  boorish  in  conduct  and  wanton  in  speech 
is  heavily  handicapped  for  life,  no  matter  what  mental  agility 
he  may  have  acquired  from  intellectual  pursuits.  Most  people 
will  readily  admit  that  some  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
courtesy  and  good  form  should  be  consciously  presented  by  the 
teacher  ;  and  the  only  question  is  one  of  How.  We  may  say 
safely  that,  whatever  the  methods  adopted  for  imparting  such 
instruction,  whether  thru  regular  lessons  or  thru  occasional 
*  talks  as  need  arises,  the  prime  requisite  is  that  the  teacher 
herself  should  know  what  constitutes  good  manners,  being 
familiar  not  only  with  the  broad  principles  of  polite  conduct, 
but  also  cognizant  of  the  reasons,  based  upon  kindliness  or 
convenience,  which  underlie  them.  It  would  seem  also  an 
added  advantage  if  the  teacher  is  aware  of  some  of  the  many 
little  points  of  good  form  which  distinguish  good  society  at 
the  present  time.  This  knowledge  is  especially  desirable  i>ince 
there  exists  to-day  in  the  best  circles—  not  necessarily  the 
smartest — an  undoubted  predilection  for  quietness  and  simpli- 
city, and  away  from  vulgar  ostentation. 

For  people  who  feel  the  need  of  a  mentor  in  social  usages — 
and  who  of  us  does  not? — Mrs.  Burton  Kin  gsland's  Etiquette  for 
all  Occasions  is  replete  with  useful  information.  It  avoids  the 
silly,  snobbisli,  patronizing  attitude  that  is  characteristic  of 
most  treatises  on  good  manners  and  tells  frankly,  sincerely, 
what  the  author  knows  abo^^  present  usages  and  the  reasons 
for  them. 

Enlivening  anecdotes  and  quotations  add  zest  to  the  narra- 
tive. Mrs.  Kingsland  is  fond  of  good  sayings,  such  as  "A  bore 
is  a  man  who  talks  about  himself  when  you  want  to  talk  about 
yourself,*'  or  the  telegraphed  message,  ''Very  sorry.  Cannot 
come.  See  by  next  mail.*'  Some  of  the  chapters,  as  the  one 
on  foreign  etiquette,  do  not  very  directly  concern  plain  Ameri- 
cans, but  most  of  the  discussion  is  pertinent  to  affairs  of 
every-day  life. 

The  writer,  like  many  society  people  of  to-day,  believes  in 
simplicity  without  crudeness ;  in  gentlehood  without  exclusive- 
ness.  Her  book  is  one  by  a  gentlewoman  for  gentle  people. 
(Doubleday,  Page&  Company,  New  I'ork.) 

• 

Of  all  English  philosophers  Ruskin  seems  most  to  need  ex- 
planation and  appreciation,  for  he  wrote  always  as  he  hap- 
pened to  feel  and  his  feelings  at  different  times  were  various. 
Writing  and  talking  constantly  for  a  great  many  years  he 
mentally  contradicted  himself,  said  foolish  as  well  as  wise 
things,  and  showed  deep-rooted  prejudices  and  antipathies  which 
vitiate  the  value  of  his  critical  expression.  Yet  it  remains 
true  that  in  nearly  every  one  of  his  main  contentions,  whether 
in  the  realm  of  art  or  of  sociology,  he  anticipated  the  present 
trend  of  progressive  thought,  and  eloquently  set  forth  doctrines 
to  which  even  those  have  to  subscribe  who  are  readiest  to  con- 
demn him  as  fantastic.  The  essential  consistency  of  Ruskin's 
philosophy  of  art  has  already  been  set  forth  in  Mr.  Colling- 
wood*8  Art  Teaching  of  Ruskin ;  of  his  sociology  in  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hobson's  John  Ruskin  as  Social  Reformer,  Another  important 
addition  to  the  list  of  Ruskiniana  is  now  present  in  Ida  M. 
Street's  Ruskin* s  Principles  of  Art  Crt^ta<7n,a  work  begun  long 
before  Mr.  Collingwood's  book  had  appeared,  and  treating  its 
subject  matter  from  a  radically  different  point  of  view.  The 
author  has  everywhere  followed  a  deductive  method,  explaining 
in  a  carefully  worded  chapter  Ruskin's  standpoint  in  regard  to 
certain  points  and  appending  selections  that  establish  her  con- 
tention. The  excerpts  are  very  skilfully  arranged,  so  that  in 
most  instances  they  read  like  a  continuous  discussion.  In  fact 
the  whole  book  is  a  rare  tribute  to  the  author's  scholarship  and 
insight.  For  most  persons  such  a  book  as  hers,  which  contains 
the  essential  features  of  Ruskin's  teachings,  with  elimination 
of  the  unessential,  is  of  more  value  than  the  complete  works. 

The  average  busy  man  or  woman,  unless  a  special  student  of 
art  or  economics,  cannot  afford  to  give  to  Ruskin  the  time  and 
attention  that  are  necessary  for  discovering  the  utterances 
really  of  most  worth. 

That  Ruskin  is  an  author  with  whom  educators  should  be 
at  least  fairly  familiar  would  seem  to  go  without  saying ; 
yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  seldom  enough  hear  him  quoted  or 
referred  to  at  educational  gatherings.  Very  much  of  his 
thought  is  full  of  pedagogical  suggestiveness.  Those  teachers 
especially  who  have  to  present  picture-study  to  their  classes 
need  to  follow  some  safe  guide  thru  Ruskin's  philosophy  of  art. 
(Herbert  S.  Stone  Company,  Chicago.) 

When  Angelina  W.  Wray  wrote  Jean  MitehelTs  School  her 
words  came  from  her  heart.     The  profession  of  nn  author  is 


seldom  shown  by  his  works,  but  no  one  except  a  school  teacher 
could  have  written  the  story  of  Jean  Mitchell's  struggles  and 
successes.  The  little  teacher  of  Morrisville  school  starts  upon 
her  work  under  conditions  that  are  duplicated  over  and  over 
in  many  rural  districts.  Jean  is  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to 
make  loyal  friends  out  of  disloyal,  subdue  insubordination  by 
love  and  justice,  and  infuse  into  her  band  of  girls  and  boys 
courage  and  ambition.  Jean  is  not  a  wonder  herself,  by  any 
means,  but  she  accomplishes  wonderful  things  simply  thru  her 
love  for  her  work  and  her  tact  in  dealing  with  children.  The 
good  people  of  Morrisville,  who  look  askance  at  such  a  small 
lady  when  she  arrives  in  the  fall,  grow  to  marvel  at  the  ways 
in  which  she  leads  their  children.  Jean  justifies  the  wisdom 
of  her  committeeman's  choice  by  her  extraordinaiy  success*^ 
As  a  story  this  book  must  attract  the  attention  of  educators, 
and  as  a  concrete  illustration  of  pedagogical  truths  it  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  every  student  in  normal  schqols.  Jean's 
methods  of  disciplining  are  founded  on  sound  commen  sense 
and  they  are  commended  as  special  studies  to  young  teachers^ 
(Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  111.) 

No  autobiography  published  in  recent  years  has  excited 
more  interest  among  all  classes  than  that  of  the  famous  col- 
.ored  educator,  Booker  T.  Washington,  entitled  The  Story  of  My 
Life  and  Work,  It  was  written  at  the  request  of  many  friends^ 
and  it  was  a  story  abundantly  worth  the  telling,  for  the  work 
of  this  man  who  arose  from  the  lo^.iest  condition  in  life  will 
have  far-reaching  influence  on  the  destinies  of  both  the  white 
and  the  black  people  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
South.  It  shows  what  pluck  and  perseverance  can  do  some- 
times under  the  most  discouraging  conditions. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  ambitious  boys  of  all  kinds  in  Booker 
T.  Washington's  early  experience.  His  burniiig  desire  for  an 
education  impelled  him  to  set  out  on  foot  for  Hampton  insti- 
tute. He  arrived  in  Richmond,  Va.,  without  a  cent  in  his 
pocket,  and  very  hungry  besides.  Crawling  under  a  sidewalk 
he  went  to  sleep,  and  got  up  [the  next  morning  still  hungry 
and  he  had  to  find  some  way  to  earn  a  breakfast.  He  did  this 
by  working  for  a  ship  captain.  He  worked  for  this  man  sev- 
eral days  to  get  money  to  pay  his  passage  to  Hampton  and 
finally  arrived  at  that  institution  with  only  fifty  cents  in  his 
pocket.  Then  came  another  test.  Miss  Mackie  set  him  to 
sweeping  a  room.  He  felt  |as  tho  his  future  depended  on  the 
way  in  which  he  did  that  work.  He  swept  and  dusted  the 
room  three  times,  and  when  Miss  Mackie  came  in  and  tested  it, 
she  said  with  a  smile,  "  I  guess  we  will  try  you  as  a  student." 

Such  a  youth  as  that  deserved  to  succeed  ;  nay  was  bound 
to  succeed.  Without  that  dogged  perseverance  he  never 
would  have  been  able  to  make  Tuskegee  what  it  is,  for  in  the 
early  days  of  the  institution  there  were  many  discourage- 
ments. Now  it  has  plain  sailing,  is  famed  the  world  over,  and 
serves  as  a  model  for  institutions  for  the  training  of  the  col- 
ored people,  both  mentally  and  in  useful  handicraft. 

Booker  T.  Washington  has  been  honored  as  few  of  his  race 
have  ever  been.  President  McKinley  and  other  governmental 
officials  visited  Tuskegee,  and  all  expressed  themselves  as 
highly  pleased  with  the  work.  In  England  a  reception  was 
given  him  and  his  wife.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Choate,  the 
American  ambassador,  delivered  an  address.  He  is  eagerly 
sought  for  to  speak  at  meetings  of  various  kinds. 

The  book  has  an  introduction  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Booker  T.  Washington  and  his 
family,  and  there  are  many  other  illustrations— portraits  and 
views  of  interior  and  exterior  of  buildings,  etc.,  besides  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  buildings  and  grounds.  It  is  substantially 
bound  in  cloth.  (J.  L.  Nichols  &  Company,  Naperville,  111. 
Price,  $1.50.) 

Miss  Adele  Millicent  Smith  has  carefully  collected  in  her 
Printing  and  Writing  MaterialSy  all  the  leading  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  history  of  printing,  writing  materials,  and  book 
binding,  and  the  different  processes  which  they  undergo  be- 
fore they  are  ready  for  general  use.  The  need  of  such  a  book 
has  long  been  felt  by  educators  who  have  been  obliged  to 
search  thru  many  pages  of  encyclopedias  in  order  to  find  ma- 
terial on  any  of  these  subjects.  A  book  of  this  nature  must 
be,  therefore,  of  great  assistance  and  it  should  be  in  every 
school  and  public  library.  The  author  has  been  to  a  great 
deal  of  labor  in  compiling  her  work  and  she  has  consulted  a 
large  number  of  authorities.  Miss  Smith's  style  is  not  cum- 
bersome so  that  young  people  will  easily  understand  the  differ- 
ent processes  which  she  has  described,  and  will  be  interested 
in  following  her  thought.  There  are  chapters  on  every  sub- 
ject which  could  possibly  be  thought  of  in  printing,  writing 
materials,  and  bookbinding,  and  a  large  number  of  dear  illus- 
trations are  met  with  thruout  the  book.  (Published  by  Adel# 
Millicent  Smith,  Philadelphia.) 
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Oae  of-  a  aeriee  of  "  Tales  from  Foreign  Landi^ "  is  NanBa. 
It  is  a  Httle  loTe  story  from  the  Danish  of  Holger  Drachmann, 
dealing  with  the  fisher  and  sailor  folk  of  the  North  country. 
Under  the  English  title  are  the  words-  which  convey  an  idea 
of  the  contents  of  the  story  even  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  Danish  langoage— Pcmi  og  Virginie  nvder  nordlig 
Bt9dd$.  Tlie  little  story  is  done  into  charming  English  by 
Frauds  F.  Browne,  and  the  impression  left  on  the  reader,  as  be 
ekNMB  the  sea-moss  colored  book  with  a  lump  in  his  throat,  is 
that  he  has  eajt^ed  what  must  surely  be,  in  the  original  at 
least,  a.  beaatifol,  gtnoine,  prose  poem.  (A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Compaay»  Chiaigo.) 

The  trv^  of  that  old  aphorism,  '*  Every  dog  has  his  day,*' 
has  bini  demonstrated  in  a  bibliographical  sense  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
£,  BoltoB^  who  has  written  a  book  which  deals  exclusively 
with  the  dog;  In  Our  Devoted  Friend,  tke  Dog,  we  meet  every 
phase  of  his  life.  His  vicar iousness,  his  intelligence,  his  de- 
votion, all  are  illustrated  by  stories  which  the  author  has  col- 
lected from  various  sources.  The  opening  chapter  treats  of 
the  dog's  devotion  to  human  beings,  and  the  last  plainly  sets 
forth  our  duty  to  them.  To  the  lover  of  doga  this  book  will 
be  of  interest  and  it  will  enlarge  the  sympathy  one  already 
has  for  dumb  animals.  It  is  recommended  as  an  excellent 
book  for  the  juvenile  library.  Mrs.  Bolton  is  a  pleasant  writ- 
er, who  seems  never  to  exhaust  her  subject.  The  reader  al- 
ways feels  that  there  is  *' plenty  more  where  this  came  from.' 
(L.  G.  Page  41c  (k)mpany,  Boeton.) 

In  Ilia  Apology  and  Dedication  of  Mr.  Munekauten^  the  author, 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  explains  his  purpose  in  publishing  his 
interviews  with  the  late  Baron  to  be  to  correct  the  public  mis- 
conception of  Munchausen's  writings.  Munchausen  is  now  to 
be  known  as  a  man  of  troth,  a  stater  of  fact,  and  a  realist. 
In  spite  of  the  reader's  best  intentions,  as  he  closes  the  book 
he  cannot  help  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  after  all  some  one 
did  **get  the  best"  of  Mr.  Munchausen.  The  Baron*s  wonder- 
ful experiences  and  narrow  escapes  hold  the  attention  by  their 
very  absurdity,  and  the  author's  little  flings  at  modern  weak- 
nesses are  delicious.  These  certainly  are  some  of  them  *'The 
funniest  fancies  Mr.  Bangs  ever  wrote."  Mr.  Munchausen's 
method  of  catching  the  whale  was  hardly  less  astonishing  than 
other  fish  stories  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  while  his  ex- 
perience in  the  railroad  accident  is  quite  to  be  expected.  None 
ef  our  pet  hobbies  are  left  untested  by  Mr.  Munchausen,  and 
hia  success  in  them  all  is  astounding,  as  he  admits  himself. 
His  methods  in  golf  will  be  something  of  a  revelation  to  play- 
ers of  that  game. 

The  colored  illustrations  by  Mr.  Newell  ildd  immeasurably 
to  the  interest  and  fun  of  the  book.  (Noyes,  Piatt  &  Com- 
pany, Boston.    Price,  $1 .50.) 

Miss  Frances  S.  Brewster  has  given  to  other  little  folks  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  stories  that  were  her  childhood's  de- 
fifnt.  When  Mother  was  a  Little  Girl,  the  title  she  has  chosen  for 
her  story  collection,  will  send  a  thrill  thru  every  childish  heart. 


and  the  sioriesare  just  those  simple  ones  that  childien  so  love 
to  hear.  This  little  maid  lived  on  a  dairy  farm,  and  with  her 
brother  she  enjoyed  all  the  delights  to  be  found  there.  The 
boys  and  girls  who  read  and  hear  what  the  two  children  did 
will  find  that  tho  they  wore  queer,  old-fashioned  clothes  and 
lived  before  the  war,  their  play  and  work  were  much  the  same 
as  those  of  children  now. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  the  stories  that 
''Cousin  Lucy  told  to  Mother  when  she  was  a  little  girl,"  and 
these,  too,  have  a  peculiar  interest.  (George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Company,  Philadelphia.    Price,  80  cents.) 

John  Foreyth'e  Aunts,  by  Eliza  Orme  White,  is  just  the  kind 
of  book  to  read  aloud.  John  Forsyth  is  a  widower  with  two 
children,  seven-year-old  twins.  John's  three  maiden  aunts  are 
anxious  to  have  their  nephew  marry  again,  and  each  selects  a 
different  girl  for  him.  He  marries,  bui  the  aunts  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  three  ladies— whose  pecu^ 
liarities  are  most  entertainingly  described—  are  presented,  to 
their  great  horror,  with  a  gray  kitten.  How  Mr.  Gray  be- 
comes an  important  part  of  the  household  forms  one  chapter 
of  what  is  really  a  series  of  short  stories. 

Deborah  was  the  tender-hearted  aunt.  After  purchasing 
Cowslip,  an  aldemey  cow,  she  takes  such  care  of  the  new  pos- 
session that  she  makes  herself  the  laughing  stock  of  the  fam* 
ily.  When  she  advertises  for  toads  to  rid  her  garden  of  in- 
sects, she  becomes  the  laughing-stock  of  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood. 

John  Fortyih'e  Annie  is  not  historical,  nor  philosophical,  nor 
psychological,  but  is  decidedly  readable.  (McClure,  Phillips 
&  Company,  New  York.) 

The  Fairy  Dream,  by  Katharine  D.  Lawrence,  is  a  whole- 
some story  for  any  young  person  to  read,  and  it  is  so  beauti- 
fully told  that  it  would  be  enjoyed  by  any  one  of  literary 
taste  in  any  period  of  life.  The  chief  personage  of  the  story 
is  a  generous- hearted  little  girl,  who,  tho  the  spoilt  and  only 
child  of  a  wealthy  widower,  has  the  nobility  of  her  nature  so 
aroused  by  **  The  Fairy  Dream,"  as  to  influence  her  whole  life. 
The  outcome  is  that  she  makes  beautiful  the  life  of  another 
child  less  fortunate  than  herself  in  birth  and  circumstances. 
The  story  holds  up  before  the  young  a  beautiful  ambition.  The 
illustrations  are  by  Charles  W.  Pancoast.  (Bonnell,  Silver  & 
Company,  New  York.    Price,  t>0  cents.) 

The  Wooing  of  Sheila,  by  Grace  Rhys,  is  a  story  somewhat 
different  from  the  ordinary  romance  at  the  present  time. 
Sheila  was  a  pretty,  merry  young  Irish  girl,  who  was  left  an 
orphan  and  attempted  to  keep  up  her  home  alone,  ^e  tiny 
hut  in  which  she  lived  was  far  up  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
at  a  distance  from  any  neighbor,  and  so  she  kept  her  little 
dog  Magra  always  with  her,  for  protection.  Yet  in  spite  of  his 
company  she  was  lonely  and  afraid,  and  finally  agreed  to 
marry  her  lover,  Michael  Power,  tho  she  cared  nothing  for 
him  and  would  have  preferred  her  liberty.  On  her  wedding 
day  she  learned  thru  Mick-a-Dandy,  a  poor,  half-witted  man 


Mathematics  for  Secondary  Schools 

By  W£.BST£,R  WE.LLS 

Pr*fefl»or  of  Matheaiatlcs  la  the  MaaaachiiAeUs  Inatftate  of  Technology 


BSSBNT1AL5  OP  ALGEBRA 

The  simplest,  clearest,  best  graded,  and  most  logical  Algebra 
for  secon^iry  schools  yet  published.  Its  complete  and  well 
graded  development  of  factoring,  its  large  amount  of  practice 
work,  and  the  presenting  of  advanced  processes  only  when 
the  student  is  prepared  for  them  are  notable  features.  Half 
leather.    jIS  pages.    Price,  ^i.io. 

Evwiii  Buro,  lYfn.,  Univertity  Academy,  Prinee»>n:— 

**  The  best  algebra  that  can  be  plaoed  m  the  hands  of  a  prepara- 
tory ftudent.  The  book  is  limple.  yet  oonisins  all  that  is  eesential 
lo  ettier  any  of  onr  great  Uniyerslnee." 

ACADBMIC  AR1TH(VIET1C 

Furnishes  enough  work  to  provide  an  admirable  review  for 

advanced  classes.    Great  care  has  been  used  in  the  choice  of 

esamplea  to  illustrate  every  Arithmetical   process  required 

for  admission  to  colleges  and  technical  schools,  and  to  give 

drill  in  all  principles  connected  with  mercantile  work.    Half 

leather.    350  pages.    Price,  ^i. 00. 

W.  K.  NoBTOM,  AfoKfer  in  Boston  Latin  SchooU— 

**Iii  oontoit,  arrangement,  and  adaptability,  VTells^s  Academic 
Arithmetic  is  not  excelled  by  any  text  that  I  know." 


ESSENTIALS  OF  GEOMETRY 

Excels  in  exact  and  concise  definitions ;  in  arrangement  and 
grading;  in  brevity  and  uniformityin  the  statement  ol  theorems; 
in  variety  and  abundance  of  exercises,  with  fieures  and  hints 
wherever  needed ;  in  method  of  proof  characterized  by  simplic- 
ity, brevity,  and  originality.  Half  leather.  399  pages.  Price, 
I1.25. 

GaoBOx  D.  Olds,  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  Amherf>t  ColUgt  :— 

** The  latest  edition  of  Wells's  Geometry  I  consider  as  decidedly 
the  most  useful  text  book  on  the  sabjeot  that  has  yet  eome  from 
the  American  preas. 

COMPLETE  TRIGONOMETRY 

Contains  many  improvements,  notably  in  the  proofs  of  the 
functions,  in  the  general  demonstrations  of  formulse.  in  the 
solution  of  right  triangles,  etc.  An  unusually  large  number  of 
examples  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  most  of  them 
are  new.  The  results  are  worked  out  by  Four-Place  Table. 
Half  leather.    148  pages.    Price,  90  cents. 

New  Four-Place  Logarithmic  Tables,  with  Tables  of 
Natural  Function.    Cloth.    26  pages.    Price,  25  cents. 


Full  descriptive  circulars  sent  on  application, 

D.  C.   HE,ATH   6   COMPANY,  Publishers 

Boston  Now  York  Chicago  London 
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frbo  lived  a  waBderiiiK  life  in  the  woodB, 
that  her  husband  bad  killed  a  man  in 
Self-defence,  Th*  circa mstaucei  could  not 
condone  the  ain  to  her,  and  in  Borrow  and 
horror  she  left  the  Powar  home,  "Tallat," 
knd  raehed  thru  thedarkoeasof  eveniati;  to 
her  little  cottage  up  the  mountain.  After 
long  weeks  of  grief  and  repentance  over 
th«  crime  he  never  intflnded  to  ctmmit, 
Uichaal  felt  his  sin  forgiven  and  set  him- 
eelf  CO  woo  and  win  Sheila  over  again. 
Gradually  he  aacceeded  in  aootbing  and 
allaying  her  scruples,  and  in  convincing 
her  that  every  ain  can  be  forgiven,  and 
thas  he  aaw  ones  more  a  posBibility  of 
peaceaad  happineea  ferhimself.  Touched 
by  Michael's  devotion  sad  patiance,  and 
having  learned  to  appreciate  bis  splendid 
qualities,  Sheila  at  laat  realized  her  duty 
And  returned  to  her  rightful  home,  Tallat. 
The  book  is  strong,  intereetiag,  and  yet 
pathetic.  U  Bbows  how  passion  untrained 
and  anrestrained  may  mar  an  otherwise 
noble  character,  and  cause  a  lifetime  of 
Borrow  and  regret.  At  the  same  time  the 
lesson  of  forgiveness  is  strongly  drawn. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York.) 


Miscellaneous. 

TheccDteoarj  of  Victor  Huga'e  birth 
will  be  celebrated  by  Colombia  univenily 
•D  February  z6.    Mr,  Edmund  Clr 


Proi.  Leopold  Mabilleau,  of  the  College 
of  France.  Professor  Lohn  will  read  se- 
lectioDS  from  Hugo's  works.  An  invita- 
lian  has  been  sent  to  the  French  ambassa 
dor,  M.  Cambon,  to  attend  the 


Dr.  H.  G.  Reminyder  says  :  A  lady  was 
suffering  with  headache  and  vomiting,  I 
prescribed  antikamnia  cablets,  and  when 
next  I  saw  her,  she  informed  me,  that  the 
medicine  I  gave  her,  not  only  relieved  the 
headache,  but  also  the  vomiting.  Having 
other  cases  on  hand,  I  gave  each  of  them 
antikamnia  in  five-grain  tablets  and  was 
delighted  ta  find  tbal  every  case  was  de- 
tidedly  benefited  thereby.— Hospital  Bul- 
letin. 

The  Chautauqua  heme  reading  courses 
have  proven  popular.  Chautauqua  has  a 
mission,  broad  and  important,  in  these 


Our«d  of  Piles 
After  MaHy  Years. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Reed,  of  Albany,  says;  "I 

would  not  lake  (500  and  be  placed  back 
Where  1  was  before  I  used  the  Pyramid 
Pile  cure;  I  suffered  for  years  aod  it  is 
new  eighteen  months  siace  I  uaed  it  and 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  trouble  has 
returned."  For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Lit- 
tle book  "  Piles,  Causes,  and  Cure"  mailed 
free.    Pyramid  Drug  Co.,  Manhall,  Mich. 


days  of  desultory  readiag  when  "of  the 
making  of  books  there  is  00  end."  Now,  if 
ever,  selection,  direction, and  concentrition 
such  as  Che  Chautauqua  courses  give  are 
greatly  needed.  A  new  deparcmenC  is  a 
course  for  housewives, conducted  by  Mar- 
tha Van  Rensselaer.  The  subjects  consid- 
ered include  "Saving  Stepi,"  "Hoi«c 
Sanitation , "  "  Gardening,"  and  "  Physical 
Education  Applied  to  Housework."  John 
W,Speneer,oi  Cornell  university,  is  meeting 
with  much  encouragemeat  in  his  Juaior 
Naturalist  club  The  Chautauqua  mem- 
bership is  rapidly  increasing.    Last  year 

country.  Bishop  Vincent  will  return  from 
Switzerland  in  July  and  will  spend  the  fol- 
lowing month  in  Chautauqua  work. 

Very  Low  Rates  to  the  Horthwest. 

March  I  t*  April  30,  1902,  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  At,  Paul  Railway  will  sell 
tickets  CO  Montana,  Idaho,  and  North 
Pacific  coast  points  at  the  f  ollawiag  greatly 
reduced  rates :  From  1.  hicago  to  Butte. 
Helena  and  Anaconda,  fjo.oa;  Spokane, 
(30.50;  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Vic- 
toria and  Vaacouver,  J33.00.  Choice  of 
routes  via  Omaha  or  St.  Paul  to  points  in 
Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

For  further  information  ap|)ly  to  any 
coupon  ticket  agent  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada,  or  address  W,  S.  Howell, 
General  Eastern  Agent,  3(1  Broadway, 
New  York. 


The    following  excellent    publications 

gepared  by  Che  Chicago  &  North- Western 
'y  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  upon 

receipt  of  postage  named. 

Tbe  information  contained  therein  is  of 

great  value  t*  those  who  expect  to  travel, 

either  for  pleasure  or  profit.    All  of   the 

publicatioHS    are  handsomely  illustrated 

with  hali-tooe  views. 

California,  Illustrated  Ppilage  2  cts. 

Hunting  and  Fishing  "       3  cts, 

ColoraJo,  Illustrated  "        »  Cts, 

Through  Picturesque  Wis- 
consin "        3  cts. 

Beautiful    Country    Near 

Chicago  "       4  cts. 

Picturesque  Milwaukee  "        2  cts. 

Opportunities  for  Business        "        j  cts. 

Copper  and  Iron  and  Where 

They  are  Found  "        i  cts. 

Across  Picturesque  Illinois 

and  Iowa  "        i  cts. 

Population  of  Cities  on  the 

Nerth  Western  Line  "       1  cts. 

The  Indian— The  Northwest.  A  history 

of  the  Indian  tribes.    50  cts. 
New,  Mounted  U.S.  Wall  Map,  40x54, 


Ave.,  Chicago, 

California  Illnitrated. 
Copy  of  the  illustrated  monthly.  The 
Chicago  400,  a  journal  of  travel  and  topics, 
reaches  us  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Chicago 
&  North-Western  R'y.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  illustrated  publications  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  tinted  half-tones  rival 
those  of  the  finest  magacines,  and  the 
letter-press  of  the  whole  edition  is  as  per- 
fect as  tliat  of  any  publication  ever  issited, 
pictorially  and  descriptively  mirroring 
California's  wonderful  scenery.  Copy  de- 
livered free  oo  application,  or  mailed  to 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  two  cents 

K)stage,  by  H.  A,  Gross,  461   Broadway, 
ew  Vorkcily. 

CaUfoToia-Oregoo  Ezcnrslona 


runs  thru  firitK:lass  Pullman  and  Tourist 
Steeping  cars  to  points  in  CallCornia  and 
Or^on  daily.  Personally  conducted  ex 
cursiODS  fram  Chicago  to  San  Francisco, 
L-os  Angeles  aad  Portland,  leaving 
Chicago  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
Lowest  rates.    Shortest  time  on  the  road. 


Are  Quick  to  See. 

Good  Dscton    an   Qalck   U   Bm  • 

Apf  reclate  Rati  Harlt  la  Wnr 

Mcdlclnei. 


k  Tablets  are  a  dia' 


falling  specfic  in  all  cases  of  dyspepsia 
and  disordered  digestion. 

Almost  everybody's  digestion  is  disor* 
dered  more  or  less,  and  the  commonest 
thing  they  do  for  it  is  to  take  some  one  of 
the  many  so-called  blood  purifiers,  which 
in  many  cases  are  merely  strong  cathartics. 
Such  things  ate  not  needed.  It  the  organs 
are  in  a  clogged  condition,  they  need  only 
a  little  help  and  they  will  right  them- 
selves. Cathartics  irritate  the  sensitive 
linings  of  tbe  stomach  and  bowels  and 
often  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Purging  Is  not  what  is  needed.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  put  tbe  food  in  condition 
to  be  readily  digested  and  assimilated. 
Stuarts  Dyspepsia  Tablets  do  tbia  per- 
fectly. They  partly  digest  what  is  eaten 
and  give  the  stomach  just  the  help  it 
needs.  They  stimulate  the  secretion  and 
excretion  of  the  digestive  fluids  and  relieve 
the  congested  condition  of  the  glands 
and  membranes.  They  put  the  whole  di- 
gestive system  in  condition  to  do  its  work. 
When  thai  is  done  you  need  take  no  more 
tablets,  unless  you  eat  what  does  Bot  agtve 
with  you.  Then  take  one  or  two  tablets — ' 
give  them  needed  help  and  you  will  have 
no  trouble. 

medicine  and  a 


wiUc 


every  time.  Not  only  cure  the  disease  but 
cure  the  cause.  Goes  about  it  in  a  per- 
fectly sensible  and  scientific  way. 

We  have  testimonials  enough  la  fill  a 
book,  but  we  don't  publish  many  of  them. 
However — 

Mrs.E.  M.  Faith,  of  Byrd's  Creek,  Wis., 
says :  "  I  have  taken  all  the  Tablets  I  get 
of  you  and  they  have  done  their  Work  weU 
■-  ny  case,  for  1  feel  like  a  different  per- 
altogether.  1  don't  doubt  if  I  had  not 
got  them  I  should  have  been  at  rest  by  this 

H.E.WiUard,  Onslow,  la.,  says;  "Mr. 
White  of  Canton,  was  telling  me  of  your 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  curing  him  of  Dys- 
pepsia from  which  he  had  suflfered  lor 
eight  years.  As  1  am  a  su&erer  myself  I 
wish  you  to  send  me  a  package  by  return 
mall.'' 
Phil.  Brooks,  Detroit,  Mich.,  says: 
Your  dyspepsia  cure  has  worked  wonders 
I  my  case.  I  suffered  for  years  trom 
dyspepsia  but  am  naw  eatirely  cured  and 
enjoy  life  as  I  never  have  before.  I 
gladly  recommend  them.  It  will  cost^OC. 
to  find  out  just  how  much  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  will  helpyou.  Try  them —  , 
■•lat's  the  best  way  to  decide. 
All  druggists  seU  them.  A  little  book 
1  stomach  diseases  will  be  mailed  free  by 
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Lyons  Silks. 


Evening  Silks. 

Crap«i  and  Ganici,  Brocades  aod  Stripes. 
Hand  PalDted  Ciepe  Brocbe. 

White  Silks  and  Satins 

(or 
Wedding  Gowns, 

NoTeltisi  [or  BrldesniRldi'  Dreigai. 

New  Scotch  Clan  Plaids. 

Black  Silks. 

Rich  Btocadcl,  Uatre  Lonlslnei,  Pekia  Rep: 

Velvets. 
StocuWu  c6  l^tS  A. 


Pears' 

Its  least  virtue  is  that 
it  lasts  so. 

Soap  is  for  comfort  and 
cleanliness. 

Pears'  soap  cleanliness — 
perfect  cleanliness  and 
comfort. 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

BnMwaraad  nevtath  St.,  Hew  Tork. 

Condncted  on  Enropeaa  Plan  at  Uoderala  Bates. 
CsntnUr    located    and   moet    oonTenient    to 

Annaemont  and  Bumneu  Districts. 
Of  eanaoeees  (Tom  Deixtle  and  Feniea  by  Broad- 

waji  Cara  direct,  or  by  transfer. 
WX.  TATLOX  A  SOS, 


nd  of  Ysi 


Jowrr 


a  will  flntl 


The  Grand  Union  Hotel 


SCHOOL  BELLS  tSI^' 

^n«t  QCppp«r  ftDd  CiD  onlr.     Ttmu,  sto.,  frvA. 


MaWIANRaCLLrOUMimT,! 


iltlmor^Md. 


Finest  scenery.  Inquire  of  your  ae are* t 
ticket  agent,  or  nnte  H.  A.  Gross,  461 
Broadway,  New  York  dly. 

The  Indln  and  tke  Northweet 
A  haodsomelr  illusirated  book  )ust 
iiisued,  and  containing  115  pages  of  inter- 
esting historical  data  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment of  ihe  great  Northwest,  with  fise 
half-tone  engravings  of  Black  Hawk. 
Sitting  Bull.  Red  Cloud,  and  other  noted 
chiefs ;  Custer's  battleground  and  ten 
colored  map  plates  showing  location  of 
the  various  tribes  dating  back  to  1600.  A 
careful  review  of  the  book  impresses  one 
that  it  is  a  valued  contribution  to  the  hi s- 


per  copy.  Mailed  postage  prepaid  upon 
receipt  of  this  amount  by  W,  B.  Koiskero, 
li  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and 
Waihlneton. 

Hll-Dmy   lonr  il>    PaDDtylTkolB    Ballroid. 

The  third  of  the  present  series  of  per- 
sonally conducted  tours  to  Old  Point 
Comfort.  Richmond,  and  Washington, 
via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  on  Saturday, 
March  S. 

Tickets,inctudingtransportalion,me»U 
rn-rouU  in  both  directions,  transfers  of 
passengers  and  baggage,  hotel  accommo- 
dations at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about 
Richmond — in  fact,  every  necessar;  ex- 
pense for  a  period  of  sixdays — will  be  sold 
at  rate  ol  l34.oo[rom  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Newark;  (32.^0  from  Trenton;  I31.00 
from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate 
rates  from  other  stalions. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  in- 
cluding luncheon  on  going  trip,  one  and 
three-fourths  days  board  at  The  Hygeia 
or  Cbamberlin  Hotel,  and  good  to  return 
direct  by  regular  trains  within  six 
days,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with 
this  tour  at  rate  of  |ij.oo  from  New 
York;  $13  50  from  Trenton;  (12.50 
from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate 
rates  from  otner  points.  For  itinera- 
ries and  full  information  apply  to  Hcket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent  T196  Broadway, 
New  York;  4  Court  Street,  Brooklyn; 
789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  or  Geo. 
W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

Winter  Toariit  Ratei. 
ScMoa  1*01-1903 
The  Southern  Railway,  the  direct  route 
to  the  winter  resorts  ol  Florida,  Georgia, 
(he  CaroUnas,  and  the  South  and  South- 
west, announces  excursion  tickets  will  be 
placed  on  sale  October  15  to  April  30,  with 
final  limit  May  31. 1902.  Perfect  Dining 
and  Pullman  Service  on  all  thru  trains. 
For  full  particulars  regarding  rate,  de- 
scriniive  matter,  call  on  or  address  New 
York  office.  171  and  11S5  Broadway,  or 
Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  itSj  Broadway. 

Beatlli  and  Rest  ror  Hottasr  lud  Child. 


"I^moy  be  hxie  whoLb some  men  sey. 
Itmoiun  be  hrueJJwhewha.'  men  sey." 

PtTBUC^SPtHtOH 

endorscsl8ly.S&poIio.—  v 
fri.aa^olid  coJ\e  o/^couring  soa.p— 


All  Stuffed  Up 

That's  the  condiUon  of  many  Bufferers 
&«m  catarrh,  especially  in  the  morning. 
Great  difficulty  ia  eiperienced  in  clear- 
ing the  head  and  throat. 

No  wonder  catarrh  causes  headache, 
impairs  the  taste,  aiuell  and  hearing, 
pollutes  the  breath,  dernngee  the  stom- 
ach and  affects  the  appetite. 

To  cure  catarrh,  treatment  must  be 
constitutional— alterative  and  tonic. 

"I  was  afflicted  with  catarrh.  I  took 
medicines  ol  diderent  kinds,  glvlnR  each 
a  lair  trial;  but  gradually  Krew  worse  until 
I  could  bardl;  bear,  taste  or  nmell.  I  then 
concluded  to  try  Bood'a  Sarsaparllla,  aod 
after  taklnB  live  bottles  I  was  cured  and 
have  not  had  any  return  ot  the  disease 
since."     EcoE««  Porieb,  Lebanon,  Kan. 

Hood's  Sarsaparllla 


up  the  whole  aystem 


BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL. 


Only  33c.  a  lb. 

°VrtnKtli'»ndfl..Dr"indeflnttri7.  e.«uT(ol«nea. 

Otlier  Good  Co((eH      -      -       ■     il  to  iSc.  a  llr> 

ZzceUenl  Teas  la  ibe  Cap  -      -  M.  3J,  50c.  ■  lb. 

COOK  BOOK   FREB  K>  OiRciiisn.     BooDd  10 

siDih.  m  pige*.  1,MI  nottpU. 

THE  C°REAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

p.  o.  Box  esa, 

31  a  33  Vaaor  Street.  New  York. 

THE  nUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMFY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  UcCURDY   -    '    Praaldent 

"Tht  Greateat  of  oU  the  Companies." 

Audi $  325,753.152 

Income.  1900 60,582.802 

Paid  Policy  Holdcn 540479.809 

Insurance  and  Annultiei....    I,I4I,497.888 

Tha  Maloal  Lile  Intnisaoe  (3oiapanf  Iiidm 
ivatl  (orm  ot  policT  at  the  lowest  ratea  oom- 
meonuate  with  aa(*i7. 

CAME,RAS 

For  Teachers*  Disposal 
A  No.  2  BrowTiie  Camera 

«VpfriVin'o*»cirMVompVtiiio"''ApBti"Jlt 
will  live,  in  addiimn  Id  Itieir  own  name  end  ad- 
dreg*.  Ihe  full  name  and  address  ollheir  school 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
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THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


FebroMT  2^  ^^U 


A  ScoAL  /cr  ^^c  Children 

FIRST  YE,ARS  IN  HANDICRAFT 


By  WALTER  J.  KENYON 

Um*.   CTotk.   <I.00 


-^ 


A  Book  to  amuse  and  instmst  all  chil- 
dren from  five  tt  ten  years  of  agt. 


THE  'BAKE'R  /a  ^AVLO'R  CO,,  35  East  nth  Street,  Jfebu  ycrit, 

Kellogg's  Great  Offer  on  The  *'  Best  Selling"  Recent  Books 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  popular  recent  publications,  issued  at  |l.50  each,  any  of  which  wc 
will  supply  as  follows :  • 

For  $1.75  wewill  send  any  $1.50  book  and  give  $1.00  credit  on  a  new  subscription  to  any  of  our  five  periodicals,  or  give  T5c»  credit  in 
renewal  of  your  own  subscription;  additional  volumes  $1.05  each  postage;  12c*  to  15c«  more. 

You  may  substitute  $1.00  in  value  from  our  great  list  of  Popular  Classics  and  Gassic  Fiction  not  marked  *  for  a  new  $1.00  periodicsl 
subscription. 

Titles  in  this  book  list  marked  '*net'*  are  net  publications  and  their  publishers  do  not  permit  any  dealer  to  sell  at  amy  discount  (penalty 
off  with  his  head  "  as  to  future  supplies  of  any  books)  ;  they  simply  go  prepaid  at  prices  named. 
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Alioo    of    Old    Yinoennei.      Maurice    Thompson. 

Amos  Judd.     Mitchell. 

ArUtoorati,    The.  •    Atherton. 

Banefaotrots,    The.      Anonymous. 

Ban-Hur.      Lew    Wallace.      12mo. 

Btogrmphy    of    a    Orizaly.      Ernest    Setou-Thump- 

aon. 
By  Broad  Alone.     Friedman. 
Oalob   Wriffht.      John    Habberton. 
Calumot   K.      Merwln    Webster. 
Oaptain  Bluitt.     "Max  Adeler." 
Oaptain  BaTonahaw.     B.    N.   Steohcus. 
Oardicaa.      Robert    W.    Chambers. 
Oardinara   fbinff-Boz.    Tho.      Harland. 
CSaroliiia   CaTalier,    A.     Geo.    O.    Ejcffleston. 
CaTalior.  Tha.     George  W.  GaUe. 
Ohoir    UTiaible.    Tha.      Jamea    Lane    Allen. 
Cliriatiaii,    The.      Hall    Galne. 
dndaraUa.     S.    R.   Crockett 
Oironmstanoea.     Dr.  S.  W.  Mitchell. 
OUyton  Halowell.     F.   W.   Tan  Praag. 
Count  Hannibal.     Stanley   J.'  Weyman. 
Criaia.  Tho.     Winston  Churchill. 
David  Hanun.     Westcott. 
Daya  Lllce  Tliaaa.     Townsend. 
Day'a  Work,  Tha.     Kiplinff. 
Daaoon  Bradbuzy.     Edwin   A.   Dlx. 
Deborah.     Jamo  M.    Ludlow. 
Doom   Castla.     Munro. 
D*rl   and  L     Irring   Bacheller. 
Drona    and    a    Draamar,    A.      Nelson    Lloyd. 
Eban   Holdaa.      Bacheller. 
Elder  Boisa*     Tomlinson. 


Eleanor.     M^s.    Humphrey   Ward. 

Elisaa.     H.    Rider  Haggard. 

Eternal  City,   Tha.     Hall  Calne. 

Everr  Indh  a  King.     J.   0.   Sawyer. 

Farrmgdona.   Tha.     Fowler. 

Father  Antnony.     Robert  Buchanan. 

Firebrand,    Tha.     8.    B.    Crockett 

First  Man  in  tha  Moon.  Tha.     Wells. 

Flood-Tide.     8.  P.  McL.  Greene. 

Fonst  Lovers,   The.     Hewlett 

Fourth  Estate,  Tha.     Valdes. 

Friend  of  Oaasar,  A.     W.  8.  Davis. 

From   Xinirdom   to   Colony.     Mary    Devereux. 

Gentleman   ftom    IndiaoA,    Tha.      Tarklngton. 

God  WiUa  It.     W.  S.   Davis. 

Good  Bed  Earth.     Phillpotta. 

Graustark.     G.   B.  McCutcheon. 

Heart's    Highway,    Tha.      Mary    Wilkins. 

Helmet  of  Navarro,  Tha.     B.   Bnnkle. 

Her  Mountain  Lovar.     E(amlln   Garland. 

Heritage  of  ITnrest,  Tha.     G.   Overton. 

Histoxy  of  Sir  Gaorga  Oalmady.     Malet. 

Hon.  Fetar  Btirlinff.  Tha.     Ford. 

House   of   Da   Kailly,   The.     Potter. 

In   Searoh   of  Mademoisalla.     Glbbs. 

In  Spite  of  All.     Bdna  Lyall. 

In   the   Palaoa   of   tha   King.     Crawford. 

Jack  Baoer.     Henry   Somervllle/ 

JTaok  Raymond.     E.   L.   Yoynlch. 

Janioa   Meredith.      Paul   Leicester   Ford. 

jr.   Devlinp-Bosa.     F.   C.   Williams. 

Juletty.     McElroy. 

Kim.     Rudyard   Kipling. 


L'Aiglon.      Rostand. 

Lasarre.      Mary    U.    Catherwood. 

Let   Not   Man   Put  Asuadar.     King. 

Like  Another  Helen.     George   Horton. 

Lily  of  Fraaoa,  A.  C.  A.  Maaoo.  Mvt,  «1.10  port- 
paid. 

Lion'a  Whelp,   Tha.     Amelia  B.   Barr. 

Maid   of  MiUden  Lana,    Tha,     Barr. 

Making  of  a  Marohioaass.  Frmneet  Hodgwn  B«r- 
nett     Net,  fl.lO  postpaid.  --•-— 

Man  from   Glang«rry,   Tha.     Balph  OoBBor. 

Marietta.      F.    Marion   Crawford. 

Marrow  of  Tradition,   Tha.     Chesnntt 

Master  Ohriatiaa,  Tha.     Maria  OorftUi. 

Miss  Pritohard's  Waddlv  Trip.  01ara*LMlM 
Bumham. 

Mr.    Doolay's   Opinions.     Dunne. 

Mr.   Dooley*s  Philosopkr.    Donne. 

Mr.  Munonausen.  J.  K.  Bangs.  Ill'd  by  Pator 
Newell. 

Nest  of  Linnets,  A.     F.  F.  Moore. 

New  Canterbury  Tales.     M.    Hewlett. 

Octopus,   The.     Frank  Norrls. 

One  of  1^  Sons.     A.  K.  Green. 

On  the  wing  of  Oooasioaa.     Harris. 

Portion  of  Labor.  Tha.     M.  B.   Wllklns. 

Potter  and   the   Olav.     Paterson. 

Princess  of  tha  HiUs.     Ifrs.   Barton  Harrison. 

Prisoner  of  Zanda,    Tha.     Hooe. 

Prisoners    of    Hma.      Mary    Johnston. 

Puppet  Crown,   Tha.     McGratb. 

Quibaron  Tontui.   Tha.     C.    T.    Brady. 

Quinoy  Adama  Sawyer.     Pidgin. 


E,.  L.  KE.LLOGG  6  CO.,  'SJi'iJ.-arV"  61  East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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STEINWAY  &  SONS  beg  to  announce  that 
they   have    been    officially   appointed    by   patents 
and   diplomas,  which   are  displayed  for  public  in- 
spection at  their  warerooms,  manufacturers  to: 
His  Majesty,  Nicholas  11..  Czar  of  Russia. 

His  Majesty,  WilUam  IL,  BBBperor  off  Qomuinj  and  Ktof 
off  Prussia* 

His  Majesty,  Prani  Joseph  L*  Emperor  off  Anstrla  and 
KInt  of  Huuf ary. 

Her  Majesty,  Victoria,  Quoon  of  Qroat  Britain. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses,  Tho  Princo  and  Prtecoss  off  Walos, 
and  Tho  Duko  off  Bdlnlmrf  h. 

His  Majesty,  Oscar  IL,  KInt  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

His  Majesty,  Umborto  1.*  Kins  off  Italy. 

His  Majesty,  Mousafffer-od-dln,  Shah  of  Poffsia. 

Her  Majesty,  Maria  Christina,  Queen  Rotont  off  Spain. 

His  Majesty,  Ahdul  Hamld  II.,  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

IlUtttratid  Catalogu4s  mmiUd  fr§€  mp0n  aptlicmihn. 

STEINWAY  &  50NS, 

TTorercmiM.* 

stehwat  hall,  arcade  BuiLBnrG, 

107  sad  109  EMt  Uth  street.  Fifth  Areaue,  cor.  4^th  Street 

NEW  YORK. 
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Glimpee  of  a  lorely  pamdiBe. 


!♦ 


•* 
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REDLANDS 

AND 

RIVERSIDE 


are  two  of  the  most  charming  places  of 
southern  Caiiforaia,  and  they  never  looked 
better  than  this  season.  You  can  best 
reach  these  prosperous  and  growing  re- 
gions by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

and  their  connections.  Only  four  days 
between  New  York  or  Boston  and  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


A  copy  of  '* America'!  Winter  Beeorie  "  wiU  bo 
■ont  free,  postpud,  on  receipt  of  a  poetage  itamp 
by  Georgo  H.  Daniels,  Oemeral  Patsenger  Agoni, 
New  York  Central  &  Hadgon  Birer  Bailzoad« 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
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WORTH  EXAMINING 


A  Noteioorthy  Neu  Book 

HARKNESS  AND  FORBES'S  CAESAR'S 
GALLIC  WAR  ■ «.  =s 

With    introduclion,   notes,    and    vocabulary.      By    Albert 
Hakksbss,   E'h.D.,  LL.D.,  Profntar  Emerilus,  Brown 
UoiTersit/.     Aiaisted  by   Charles    H.  Fokiif.s,  A.B., 
Pro(ess*r  of  Latin,  PhillipB  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 
While  remBrkable  for  its  slmptlclty,  this  b*ek  contains  every- 
thing iieedsd  hy  the  itodcnt  In  reading  the  CommentaTies.   The 
intTiMlnctlQC  cantains  an  outline  of  the  lit*  of  Caetar.  a  descrip- 
tion In  brief  of  the  scenes  of  hli  military  opcratioos.  and  a  Ihort 
treatise  on  tb«  military   system  of  Ibe   RomanEt.    Tbe   notes, 
while  sufflcicntly  helpful,  do  not  invade  the  province  of  the  llr- 
ingteaeber.    The  iltustratloi.<i  are  entirely  appropriate  and  un- 
like those  in  other  works  of  a  similar  natnr*. 


BRADISH'S  STORIES  OF  COUNTRY 
LIFE  ■     ■       »o.4o 

These  recoUectioos  of  a  childhood  spent  on  a  farm  aim  to 
emphasize  the  attractiveness  of  tile  in  the  country,  and  to 
add  to  lis  charm  by  awakening  an  intelligent  Interest  in  its 
many  activities. 

HOLDER'S    STORIES    OF    ANIMAL 
LIFE  »'<!<> 

An  endeavor  to  create  in  yonng  students  an  entbusiastlc 
interest  In  Mature  Study  by  presenting  some  of  the  remark- 
able phases  »t  aoiinal  life  ;  and  at  the  tame  time  to  bring 
out  many  facts  not  generally  available  and  coverioK  a  wide 
lield. 


NEEDHAM'S  OUTDOOR  STUDIES  s°  40 

A  series  of  lessons  In  Nature  Stndy  given  for  the  sake  of 
the  interest  and  edneatlve  value  of  the  (acts  and  phei 
they  set  forth,  and  introducing  a  few  of  the  stmplei 
modern  coneeptions  of  nature  at  large. 


DANA'S  PLANTS  AND  THEIR  CHIL- 
DREN •  •  -  -»o.6j 
These  cbarminn;  readings  are  interesting  as  stories,  and 
are  not  oaly  instructive  in  themselves,  but  teach  the  most  Im- 
portant lessens  a  child  can  loarn— to  see,  to  Iblnk,  and  to 
ob.serve  for  himself,  and  thus  to  become  an  intelligent  ttu- 


KELLY'S  SHORT  STORIES  OF  OUR 
SHY  NEIGHBORS  ■  »».i« 

Entertaining  and  lastrnctiva  reading,  telling  about  the 
birds,  insects,  and  other  livtug  creatures  arouod  us,  In  s«ek 
an  iDterestlng  manoer  as  to  arouse  In  the  child  a  desire  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  wonders  of  the  animate 

STOKES'S  TEN  COMMON  TREES  »o.4o 

A  series  of  simple  natnre  lessons  for  young  children, 
familiarly  treated  and  giving  a  few  definite  impressions  of 
what  trees  are  and  hew  tbey  live. 


"Gray  Sclentificallg  Moderitized." 

LEAVITT'SOUTUNESOFBOTANYiioo 

With  Gra/s  Field.  Forest,  and  Garden  Flora     -  1.80 

By  KniiERT  Greenlkak  Leavitt,  A.M.,  ot  the  Ames  Dotani- 
ca]  Laboratory.  Prepared  al  the  request  of  the  Botanical 
Department  of  Harvard  University. 

The  practical  exercises  and  experiments  In  this  book  have 
been  so  chosen  that  they  may  be  performed  with  simple  appara- 
tus. The  book  combines  the  best  features  of  the  newest  methods 
witb  that  lucidity  and  definLteness  which  have  given  Ur.  Hray's 
text-books  their  extraordinary  success.  Speeial  attention, 
therefore.  Is  paid  to  ecology,  morphology,  and  ph)-siology.  The 
illustrations  have  been  drawn  with  great  eare  and  accuracy. 
The  appendix  contains  many  valuable  sugtieiitlons  for  teachers. 
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CINCINNATI 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FKANCISCO 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL 


A  Ntu  and  Original  Book 

Tht  Product  of   Class-room  Stperfmce. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 


GRAMMAR   AND   HIGH  SCHOOLS 
SEMINARIES  AND  COLLEGES  ^  ^ 

By  H.  i:  PETEHSOX.  Pli.D. 


This  very  valuable  and  decidedly  uiii<|uc  manual 
(or  pupils  and  tciichersis  believed  to  be  the  welcome 
solution  of  a  problem  that  has  lonf^  troubled  teachers 
in  our  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  Academic!;, 
Seminarici,  und  Colleges. 

The  method  was  born  of  class-room  needs.  It  is 
so  simple,  so  bright,  so  practiciil,  and  so  plcasantl>' 
productive  of  original  work  in  composition-writing 
and  in  the  orderly  and  correct  presentation  of 
thought,  that  it  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  pupil 
and  teacher  alike.  A  Professor  of  English  in  one 
of  the  State  Universities  says  of  the  buok  : 

"  /t  is  thi-  drif^kttsf  mid  happiest  phin  !  Iiavt  yet  stm'' 
141  ?■■•■•    Price,  Postpaid,  3S  Cents. 

A.    FLANAGAN    COMPANY, 

Publlahera 
'    266-26S  WabAsh  Avenue.  Chlcft|)o.  111. 


An  Ideal  Shakespeare 

Of  course  every  teacher  wants  Shakeipeare  in 
some  form;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  work  which 
gives  one  greater  satisfaction  to  have  in  a  really 
good  tdition.  We  have  such  an  edition,  well  named. 
The  Ideal  Shakespeare.     It  ii  complete  in  11  hsndr  toIdiiim, 

(lEe  4Mi(M  Inchea,  larn  trpH.limi)  cloth,  gilt  top.  Mcta  Mt  id  a 

■ilk  doth  box,  andit*  pnbhabeil  price  is  f  S.IM. 

It  is  in  the  beautiful  large  type  shown  by  these 
lines. 

it  is  the  Cambridge  text  of  Clark  and  Wright, 
generally  accepted  by  scholars  as  the  best,  una- 
bridged. 

It  has  the  numbered  lines,  which  are  the  same  as  the 
standard  numbering  of  the  Cambridge  Globe  Edition,  there- 
fore readily  uied  with  notes  of  other  editions. 

It  is  most  convenient  in  Form,  small  enough  to  be  per- 
fectly bandy  witbout  making  too  many  volumeB. 

It  has  all  the  notes  and  niscorical  a,nd  critical  prefaces  of 
the  famous  ''Temple  Edition,*'  by  Israel  Gollanci. 

It  has  13  line  original  illustrations. 

We  will  send  a  sample  volumt.  postpaid,  for  age  ■  to  be 
returned  if  not  wanted,  or  aoc.  allowed  toward  our  special 
offer  below,  for  the  net. 

PREE—A  5hakespeare  Dictionary. 

To  each  purchaser  of  the  set  there  is  given /«*.  in  uniform 
binding,  a  copy  of  the  Ahakespcare  Dlcttonary,  containing  a 
complete  Glossary  and  hriel  Commentary,  1  ndcx  of  Characters, 
and  Dictionary  of  Popular  Quotations, 

Kellogg'5  Foronly  $3.15  you  may  have  this 

nront  Off^r  beautiful  13-volume  set,  and  in  ad- 
urcuL  viicr.    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j,j  ^^^j^  ^^^  j,_^  ^^ 

a  new  subscription  to  any  of  our  five  periodicals, 
or  credit  you  7SC.  in  renewal  of  your  own;  or  you 
may  have  $1.00  value  in  Popular  Classics  and  Clas- 
sic Fiction.     If  by  mail,  add  50c.  for  postage. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  St..  New  York 


Veni        Vidi       Vici 

/  cairn  I  saie  I  conquered 

This  tells  thestory  of  cpurKiiiiilsHi  the  Paris  ExptisHioa,  For  our  KUiictal  txhibiml  ii'hool  furDiture— school  apparatus 
and  assembly  chairs  wi-  wert  awarded  A  (101,1)  MKUAL,  the  highest  possible  awnrd  in  this  class.  Fur  onr  exhibit  of 
sChoul  desks  Hlone  we  vrcrc  uwurded  A  SILVICR  MED.'lL,  the  hii;lie>;t   piissible  award  ihat  Could   In-  inude  under  rules 

BvsrythioR  pertaliiins  to  superiority  and  leadership  comes  easy  to  us  i,rd  fiills  tu  our  lot  whereTcr  we  jro. 
If  you  want  the  BBST  in  school  desks  and  supplies  ^el  the  prize  winners  made  and  sold  by  ns,  anil  be  a  winner  thereby. 
Send  for  our  booklets  describing  our  KDo*s  and  you  will  appreciate  why  we  arc  at  all  times  WTN.NERS. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO., 

School  Furniture  and  ~yuppUe-t. 

EASTERN  OFFICE  :  t  II  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK.    WESTERN  OFFICE. :  94  WABASH  AVE..  CHICAGO. 


STE,C1A.I.   £IUT10J</S   OF 

TARBELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES 


The  Tari»ll  Plan  for  Special  Geography 

Instead  of  confining  the  study  of  "Special  Geog- 
raphy" to  the  minor,  and  often  valueless,  details 
of  a  single  State,  Tarbell's  Complete  Geography 
divides  the  United  States  into  Physical  Groups  of 
States,  and  treats  each  Natural  Sectioa  in  a  Special 
Supplement.  The  great  educational  advantage  of 
this  method  of  teaching  special  geography  of  the 
States  is  apparent. 

THE  SPECIAL  GROUP  EDITIONS  of  Tar- 
bell's Complete  Geography  now  ready  are: 


The  New  England  States  - 
The  Middle  Atlantic  States 
The  East  Central  Suiea  - 
The  West  Central  Stale!    ■ 


1. 10 
1. 10 
1.10 


The  General  Edition  of  Tarbell's  Complete 
Geography,  without  Special  Geography,  $1.00. 

.'.We  solicit  correipODdence  from  superintendents,  teacbers, 
and  Bcbool  officers,  relative  to  the  examinalioo  and  Introduc- 
tion of  this  Series  of  Geographies. 


WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  SS%£ 

Home  Geography  for  4th  and  5th  Yean. 

Social,  Industrial,  cotnmercUl  treatment  of  all  MCtlonB  of 
'  the  United  States  and  possessions. 

Two  hundred  and  blty  illustrations  from  live  subiecla. 
It  pulsates  with  child  life  and  is  vital  lor  instruction. 
M»r»  attractive  even  tkatt  Books  T.  and  II.,  wkUk  tmU 
forth  the  tntkusiasm  »f pupils  and  ftachert  evtrywhert. 

Thla  !•  tha  mklorlal  that  t««ch«ro  hftva  bsatt 
loo&ing  for.    Not,  45  conto. 

NO  SIMILAR  BOOK  IN  PRINT. 


THE  QUINCY  WORD  LIST-parlin. 

Over  6/)Do  of  the  commonest  words  arrat^ed  in  cartfulfy 
telteUd  Gradt  vtcabularies — a  feature  not  found  In  other 
word  lists. 

85,000  required  since  Maf,  1901,  for  many  inportaat 
adoptions. 

RscQEnised  as  the  best  word  list.    Met,  18  cents. 
THE  HORSE  SPELLER.     Dutton.    Ideal  method 
IN  PREPARA  TION: 
AMERICAN  BISTORT  (one  book) 

and  FIVE  PRACTICAL  GRADED  READERS. 
B7  two  of  the  most  prominent  educators.    Ready  in  ^ring. 

Gft  Catalog  for  othar  choice  ifrooitr. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY, 


has  saved,  in  the  past  2j  years,  American  book  buyers  millloas  of 
dollars  in  the  cost  of  theii  books ;  has  built  tens  of  thousands  of  home 
libraries  that  would  not  otherwise  have  existed,— still  more  to  the  point, 

for  you.  It  will  tar/e  yau  yearly  more  than  the  cost  of  your  subscription  to  this  Journal  if  you  will  follow  the  simple  plans 

explained  in  circular  sent  with  catalogs  free  on  request 

Any  B4»k  St^plitd' 


The  Book  Buyers  Union 


JOHN   B.    ALDBN,  Manager,  61    Bast  Nlntk   Street,    New    York. 


TN  most  countries  pupils  walk  to  school,  in  others 
thicr  ride  or  drhre.  The  illusttatfon  shows  bow 
tlu7  probably  ii:o  in  countries  where  the  walking 
would  be  slow  and  tedious  j^j^j*  jt<^.^.^jt 
No  matter  where  you  are  in  this  world  you  always 
want  aJ-J'*J-J-***^**J-*S-j^ 

DIXON  PENCIL 

whh  TOti'  It  is  a  "  sjne  qua  non "  of  edticational 
happiness.  Mention  this  publication  and  send  16 
cents,  in  stamps,  and  abundant  samples  will  be  sent. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  aTY,  N.  J. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


)y^V^»VN»WS»V¥»W<W»»W»MWMMWW»^^^W»WW^^^»<^^^^^»»^^A^^A^^^^ 


" 


GLOBE  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY  i 


Fifth  ATcnoe,  New  York 


Reader*,  Spellers,  Arithmetics,  English  Classics,  Star  Series,  Copy- 
Boaka  (Vertical  Writing  and  Senii>Slant  Writing;),  Supple  men  tarj 
Reading,  English  Literature,  Spanish  Booka.       .'.       .*. 


Aaareii.  Tor  drevlart  ai 


U  inrtirmauon. 


GLOBE  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY; 

136  Fifth  AvenDC,  New  York 


A  Flrst-CtaM 


AndjOutfIt  for  Work  for 

$16.22 


STEREOPTICONS.  MAGIC  LANTERNS.  AND  SLIDES. 


For  Sale  or  Hire  &om  $15.00  up. 

SEW  EDUCATIONAL  SETS  OS 

Physical  Geography.  Geology.    Bees  and  Bee 

keeping.    Brict  and  Brick  Making.    How 

an  Express  Company  is  Rao.     The 

Making  of  United  Stales    Flag. 

The  United  States  Mints. 

The  BuSalo  Erposition  and  Many  Others. 

AllilldesSac.  EacbPlftln.  TS  vent* Colored. 

HE'K'BE'RT  J.  'RIl.Ey. 


iGlLLOm 


For  Slant  Writing: 

404, 351, 303, 604  E.  F^ 
603  E.  F.,  601  B.  P., 

1047tMaIli5eript). 

Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

[For  VERTICAL  WRITING:io46(v.^i™uo.| 

1046  (Vertigraph).  1047,  1066,  1066,  1067.  f 

HIQHEST  QUALITY,  therefore  MOBT  DURABLE 

*NB  CHEAPEST. 

lOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,       91  John  Street,  New  York.  I 


position,  1900. 

PENS 


^iiJT-i  PUPILS'  REPORTS? 

Tbe7  are  the  moit  complete  of  an;  published.   For  artiitic  and  beantifol  DIvlomaB  of 
laleat  de*iKn  and  moHt  sipreaaive  wordina,  and  an  al^aant  Raward  of  Msrlt, 

^ymnd  for  ^ytunptm^, 

STERLING  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Mt.  Sterling,  O. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

3*9-311  Third  Ave.,      NEW  Y*RK 

Manufacturers  aad  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIEKTIFIC  IKSTRUMEHTS 

Setriiihlng  Needed  In   the  Laboratorf 

SUM  Uawlai  done  •■  the  rrenliM 
Hctalirare  HanntactDtiat  J>nt.  in  tke  Baais 


.^ 


ECLECTIC 
PENS  .  .  . 


Write  us  for  sample  of  No.  700 
Vertical. 

This  is  the  finest  pen  on  the  mar- 
ket for  vertical  writing. 

We  also  have  12  other  numbers, 

125ECLECTICPENCO. 

63  E.  8tli  St.,  N.  Y.  Chy. 


CLIPPIWC-FILE    ■* 

Hlehlv  recommended 


CUPPING-FILE  CO., 
Falr*l«w,aeTei*«d.O> 


Tb*  WAiBWOTOH  B^BOOL  OOtXEOTIOHS 

mnilcl  teit-two'k.  uc  Mali;  Id  tiwerj  mpMI.  tne  b«d 
■sd  CtaHptst  UiwjiTl»<l  egneollom  In  ttia  mukd. 
CominlMloiieraaiTliwTllM;  "SwT  icbool  In  IM 

l-CTIDnl."      RRUlr     SlAJV:      LANTBHM      BUlin 
0EIART8,  MC    Ds«r1|itlTe  CIlToU"  fr™. 

EDWIN  E.  HOWELL 

•leiTth  Stbebt.  N.  W.. 


BULLCXIK  &  CRENSHAW 

528  Aiah  SIfeel.  mUOeipU^ 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

SoleAaenta  for  Drexorlioff'j  Saion  Filter  Paperf 


Fall  Catalosnei  fnmuhed  on  receipt  of  10  oentr 


AN  AGENT  WANTED 

I«  ETBBX  COUNTY  AND  ETEBT  eiTl 
IN  THS  UNITED  STATES  FOB 

Kellogg't  •  UAOtm'  «  Dbrarid 

TtrwuLntraL    WrtumOint, 
E.  L.  KuLOoa  A  Co.,  61 K  Mh  St,  N«wT«ifc 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


Teacher^  ,^^encie*s* 


Boards   of   Education   and   Superintendents 

WislunE  teochars,  will  find  It  mi  advantage  to  csnaolt  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

£)laiUihtd J7  rtmrt  1x9  AndltarlHin  BaII4liiE.  Chlcaci 

J>»jUi«mt JtlltJ,  4,000.       '    Bactcrn  Bnndi:  494  AcUaad  Ave,,  Bnmilo,  N.  Y 

THE    riSK   TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

4  Ashbnrton  Plac*,  Bnttoa.      156  Fifth  Are.,  New  Yotk.      ijo;  Penn  Atc,  ? 


4>o  Parrotl  Building,  San  Francisco. 


WsBhltlKtOD. 

UlaD*kpolla. 
So  Third  St.,  Portland. 
535  Stimlon  Bloik,  Loa  Angale*. 


CENTBAL  TEACHEBS'  BUBEAU,  ■'"""'"■•"• 


;■  appllcmtloMi  DIRECT  TroH  CHpIayera  mni  does  sat  natUy : 
il*Ba  wkerr  Ike  AcencfiinsI  ta  be  HeBIIOBed.  Oal  SI  rean  af  experleBi 
Jla»a»allf>aarr«fOfJla«»od.   lafofallan  far  >  r'    "-  '- " 


Naw  t>  the  ttHe  to  eHrall. 


Central  Teachers'  Bureau,  " 


Bae«l*e>  mppUeatloiia  DIRECT  ftom  omplojen  aod  doe*  ni 

Wou  wbere  the  m^Bwj  U  not  to  be  mentioned.    Our  SI  jean 

dlapotalirjci«reoardri(iir-* "-- ■ --_.-. 


fiCood.    InfenBatlon  fur 


itlfy  membe 
Ip.    Mowls  the  time  toen 


THE   CLARK    TEACHERS'    AGENCY— CHICAGO 


B.  F.  CLARK,  IMani 


The  Colorado  Teachers'  Agency, j 


FRED  DICK.  Bx< 


aiMtl4tfctt..»wrTw*  I 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.  F.  FGSTIR,  Managsr. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHBRS'  AGENCY. 

OoIlecN,9obapl4,  apd^ramUla^8n[ierior^rofeMiri,^Prliul[BlE,  AMMantiiTatwij 


iTiHienei.ioreTaT  uepanmenioi  initnioni 
AddlMi  Hra.  U.J.  TOOHO.rDLT»N,  Amei 


Ti;  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


70  PIftb  AveaiM, 

New  York 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  Sttspp^M 

I«*Blilmaie    Daalnaaa   on   Con* 
■arvallT*  Iilnaa    Wethooldbe pleaaedto eijilaln onriilanito  j^o.    Addr«n 

HENRY  5ABIN,  Manhattan  Building,  Du  Molau,  Iowa 


KCUOJ^S^  STCHCllCrS  DUrdUtupplledwIthgoodpUoetthananrpreTlaaBreal 

—     ■'  ■    — Steady  demand  for  good  normal  prlnkry  (eaoken 

WarefertoN.T..H.J.,and  Fa.  Normal  Prlaoipali.    Teaoben  needed  NOV.     Fartlmlart  (or 
Damp.  H.  S.  KELLOOa,  llaMter,  No.  61  Ba«t  Ninth  at««et,  New  Yerk  City. 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 


ALLENTOWN  CITY,  PA. 

-...  ».  the  Hodaon.  Bniineai 
irlMS.    Wereoommand.   B«clft4 


Hum.    HARLAN  P,  PRBNCH,  SI   Chapel  Streal,  Afbany.  «.  V. 


In  Oblainlnx  PoU- 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  Sc*<,o/. <.»i  Co/fcs,«    fi; 

enSToi  BnKKAn.   b«x  i,  Haueck.  Md. 


SPECIAL  COURSES 

tn  aekool  mnila  and  in  tiainiDs  the  hoj  Tolce  tor 


FRANCIS  £.   HOWARD, 

Bridsaport.  Coiui. 


Are  You  Lookbijt  lor  Entertain- 
ment lor  Closmg  Exercises. 

Then  ron  are  intereited  in  mr  oatBlofrlie,  which 
□ontaini  the  titles  and  brief  irnopwa  of  1  IS  plari 
and  SS  operettas  for  hajt  and  girts :  all  adapted 
to  prirate  or  school  thealrlralB.  DiilU.  recita- 
tione,  etc  Sent  npon  reqnest. 
JO»FHF.WAGnK,tO»nfthATe..RnrToTk 


New  York  University 

waihugtoi  sqitaxx,  i.  r.  cm.  - 

^/^IMfifkY  A  ETadoataBchooIof 

Ol^HL/l/^  edm^tional  Miiano«< 

^  y!  furulBhliks  thoFooKb 

'  profWonal    eqidp- 

^^       •■^   wishing  to  fit  them- 

fslTei  to  become  miperintendsnta,  prlnatpalf, 

mperrlBora,  and  profassors  In  Normal  Sohoolj 

and  the  Pedasogitkl  Department  of  Odiasea. 

For  Catalogne  and  Information  addrcM, 

THE  REGISTRAR, 

Wnahington  Squar*, 
NKWTORKCITT. 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

COnEBCUL  COUISI  FOE  TEICHUI 


two  or  more  yean'  practical  ezperianaa  tn 
teachin|,cao  complete  the  c«ufM  la  eae 
year.     Circulars, 
course,  can  be  hac 
Regiatrar. 

JAMES  UacALISTER,  Preildeat. 


OOLDHBIA  CNITBBSITT-Nav  Toai  Oin. 

The  profesiiKiiialricboolDf  UolombiaUniTeiilly 
For  the  traiDini  of  tfeDeralteaoherB.saparTlion, 
ptincipaU.  sapermtendenta.  and  inalroiitora  in 
aormal  HChoola  and  oolleEea,  Open  to  both  taxei. 
PeTlowshipi  and  Boholar- 
■liip«  smaantiDS  to  SAtOOO 
annnallT,  Degree  of  B.B. 
granted  onoonipletiOD  ofa 
two. rear  ColleBlata 
CoBTBe  followed  bj  ■  twc^ 
learcuoTBe  lending  to  the 
Bachelo^B  Diploma  In  Heo- 

kannal  Tralnlni. _., 

irseiieadlnalotbeMaiter'iand  Doctor'i  Di- 
maslDlheiarioDidepBrtmenltortheCalleie, 
in  the  Deareeaof  A.H.and  Ph.D.  Oatalome* 
t  on  iipplicatiijD  tn  the  Heorstarr. 

JAUE8  E.  BC8BKLL,  Ph.D.,  Dtan. 


Ceactjers 
College 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 
OFFEBS.  betide  the  re^nlai  CoUeffe  Gonrtea, 
HsoHuncu,.  Eutoraicu.,  urn  Citil 


Over  fortr  of  the  leading  CniTerdUe*  and 
GolleBei  of  (hii  conntr^  and  Enrope  are  repre- 
—- ited  on  the  facnltieB, 


Home  ^<  Onliflrsltf  of  CUciio 

■  ■'-"■■*' afferi  ot«  BM  elemntarr  and 
^4.^a  J_,  ootlege conrMt  br  oomapoad. 
NtUQV  '"*  >°  "  °'  lt>  DepartiSnta, 
r""  *•<  inclndiDgPedago«r.fli(!t(iry,tha 
Langpagea.  Engiiih.  UalfaematlM.  Phnlognt. 

6br.Zoolog7.  PhT^lology,  Botany,  elo.  Innmo- 
onitperional.  DnlTenitj  oredit  li  granted  for 
oollege  eonnaa  tnooeaafDllr  completed.    Wort 
marbeginat  mr  time,    ForoircnUraaddreM 
the naiTCrritr  of  Chicago,  (DiT.O)  CUcaca.Ill. 


FXrilRSION  '°  ""*  *"  Europe,  Aala,  and 
EAUUI^OIUll  Afrie,  Program  free.  Ad. 
-■ — -  Y.  BBDNNEB,  MisHiW*!*,  Imd, 


We  Use  Them  Because  They  Exactly  Suit  Our  Purpose 

ON  ACCOUNT  OP  THBIR  HAAT  WRinNQ  QUAUTIE8. 


>» 


These  Pens       ••  17  O  T^  X7  IP  'O'O  i^i^V 
irettamped  H  O    1    II  IV  15  IX  W  W  JS. 

>  26  loba  Street,  New  York.  (Signed)    THE  BEST  WRITERS. 


Established 
1860. 


m: 
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'-■sr-   E.  J.  JOHNSON  &  CO. 

SLATE  BLACKBOARDS 

"Roofing  Slate 

We  are  first  hands,  being  producers  of  slate,  and  can  there- 
fore give  you  every  benefit  io  bottom  prices  and  A  1  quality. 

F8EI0HT  CnAROES   TO  ANY  STATWN  OVARANTEBD. 
3S  PARK  ROW.  NEW  YORK.  255  FIFTH  AVE..  PITTSBURG.  PA. 


Four  Bird  Books 

B y  WELL-KNO tVX -I  UT/IOliS 


A  riRST  BOOK  or 

BIRDS 

Bf  OUVE  TUOBNE  Mnj.EB. 

With  Iwenty-fiTe  full-pKBe  XHastrBiioiiB— 
tight  ot  them  coloreil.     iji^liool  £tliti(m. 


A  SECOND  BOOK  OF 
BIRDS 

BIRD  FAMILIES 

Br  Olive  Thobsb  Miluib. 

7111]  ninstratlons.    Rquu-e  IZmo. 

PrtcG,  81.00,  net. 

THE   WOODPECKERS 

By  FiMNiit  Hahdi  Efk 


With  five  u^Ioreil  platOH  from  drawing 
ne  FHertes.  ami  nomerous  1 


Loaia  AROMiz  Fiiec 

—     " tedcl 

PriFD,  8I.OO. 

EVERYDAY  BIRDS 

ELEMENTARY  STUDIES 

Bf  BftUlFOBD  TOBBIT. 

With  twelve  coloreil  iilufltratifins  repro- 
duced Irom  Audolioa.   Square  ISmo. 
Price,  SI.OO. 


The  l^iverside 
School  Library 

so  "BooKt  for  ■Jf26.18,  net. 


A  series  of  books  of  permanent 
value,  carefully  chosen,  thorough- 
ly edited,  clearly  printed,  and 
durably  bound  in  Half  Leather. 
Prepared  with  special  regard  for 
American  schools,  with  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Illustrations. 


factory  ".  "."  '.  Bince  the  Usue'of'tfiB  firet 
volnme.  no  order  has  aeldom  left  the  litirary 
which  did  not  mdade  aome  titles  from  IhiK 
a.'t."— F.  M.  CBUsfDiN.  Librarian  of  Pnblic 
Library,  at.  Jjoma.  Mo. 


Uhned  above  will  bi  sint  on  applicalisn.     Corrtsfondtac 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  6  COMPANY 


t  Park  at.  BOSTOK. 
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The  School  System  of  the  United  States: 

How  it  Solves  ProbLems  of  Race  and  of  Higher  Education. 

By  J.  Hirst  Hollowbll,  Secretary  of  the  Noithern  Counties  Education  League,  England. 


|HE  United  States  presents  an  almost  unlim- 
ited field  for  social,  industrial,  and  political 
experiment.  It  is  occupied  by  a  pQpulation 
of  seventy-six  millions  who  speak  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  covers  an  area  of  3,501,- 
000  square  miles.  Its  greatest  length  from 
east  to  west  is  about  2,700  miles,  whOe  its 
greatest  width,  from  the  north  of  Maine  to  the  most 
southern  point  of  Florida,  is  about  1,600  miles. 

The  problems  of  communication,  trade,  industry,  agri- 
culture, food  supply,  labor,  climate,  health,  public  order, 
local,  state,  and  federal  government,  not  to  speak  of 
foreign  immigration  and  religion,  are  probably  such  as 
have  never  pressed  with  like  weight  upon  any  civOized 
government  before. 

Tliere  are,  however,  two  problems  which  stand  out 
from  the  rest  from  their  intrinsic  difficulty.  I  refer  to 
those  of  race  and  of  public  education.  The  two  are  in- 
timately related  one  to  another,  and  failure  in  dealing 
with  one  would  be  certain  to  endanger  a  successful  solu- 
tion of  the  other. 

EducatkHi  and  Democracy. 

American  statesmen  always  realized  the  importance 
of  education  and  of  racial  concord  and,  indeed,  their  in- 
dispensability  to  the  stability  of  republican  institutions. 
If  was  perceived  from  the  first  that  while  popular  igno- 
rance might-  co-exist  with,  and  even  assist,  absolute 
power,  a  nation  which  placed  the  entire  control  of  its 
policy  in  universal  suffrage  must  be  educated  for  the 
performance  of  the  tasks  of  self-government. 

This  is  the  significance  of  the  famous  inscription 
eonspicuously  placed  on  the  front  of  the  Boston  Public 
library: — ''The  Commonwealth  requires  the  Education 
of  the  People  as  a  Safeguard  of  Order  and  Liberty." 
Those  words  express  the  political  faith  of  the  founders 
of  the  republic.    We  may  contrast  the  spirit  of  that 

Ct  motto  with  the  unenlightened  opinion  sometimes 
d  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  education  of 
tho  masses  will  make  them  unserviceable  and  dangerous 
to  the  country. 

A  Nation  of  Many  Nations. 

In  thinking  of  the  race  problem  in  the  States  we  must 
not  imagine  that  it  arises  solely  from  the  presence  of 
ndUionsof  negroes.  There  is  an  American  Germany, 
Italy,  Ireland,  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  even  China 
In  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  widespread  Af- 
rican race.  The  census  of  1891  revealed  the  extraor- 
dinary facts  that  in  Chicago  alone  there  was  a  popula- 
tion of 


Scotch 12,000 

Italians 13,000 

Canadians 26,000 

Negroes 25,000 

Russians 88,000 


Polish 96,000 

Swedish 111,000 

Irish 248,000 

Americans 488,000 

Germans 490,000 


English 44,000 

An  investigation  of  the  racial  composition  of  other  city 
iod  state  populations  would  reveal  similar,  if  not  equal, 
results. 


It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  education 
and  race  problems  are  not  lightened  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  children  from  European  countries  in  separate 
schools  for  the  respective  nationalities.  German  chil- 
dren are  not  educated  thru  the  medium  of  the  German 
language,  Swedish  thru  Swedish,  and  so  on.  English 
is  the  common  medium  in  all  the  240,000  schools,  and 
apparently  no  sense  or  fact  of  grievance  results  from 
this  arrangement.  At  one  time  it  seemed  probable  that 
a  different  arrangement  would  be  made. 

One  Lanjuaje  Necessary. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  the  descendants  ef  different 
nations  should  lose  knowledge  and  love  of  the  language 
and  literature  of  their  fatherland.  American  policy  never 
aimed  at  the  suppression  of  foreign  languages,  but 
rather  at  the  enrichment  and  extension  of  culture  in 
this  direction.  Professor  Stowe  quoted,  in  1836,  the 
noble  dictum  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany — ''So  many 
languages  as  a  man  learns,  so  many  times  is  he  a  man." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  solidarity  of  the  republic  called 
for  a  uniform  national  language,  both  written  and  spoken. 
Experiments  made  with  the  object  of  giving  free  play 
in  the  schools  to  the  various  languages  of  the  popula- 
tion were  not  encouraging  in  their  results.  Ohio  at  one 
time  kade  large  provision  of  this  kind,  but  the  plan  did 
not  work  well.  Before  the  revolution  of  1776,  German 
influence  was  very  strong  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  Pennsylvania  was  then,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant state  in  the  Union,  and  many  scholars  and  states-' 
men  of  distinction  were  Germans.  It  was  not  unnatural, 
therefore,  after  independence  had  been  declared,  that 
there  should  have  been  a  strong  movement  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  favor  of  adopting  the  German  language  as  the 
official  medium  for  courts  and  statutes.  A  proposal  to 
this  effect  was  only  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 

The  presence  of  an  enormous  number  of  persons  in  the 
States  who  are  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  must  at  all 
times  mBke  instruction  in  languages  an  important  ele- 
ment of  public  education.  The  census  of  1880  disclosed 
the  formidable  facts  that  13,011,641  persons  in  the 
United  States  had  both  parents  foreign;  while  no  fewer 
than  6,679,948  persons  had  themselves  been  bom  abroad  • 
The  total  number  of  persons  bom  abroad  or  of  foreign 
parents  amounted  to  14,966,996.  In  1880  the  strength 
of  the  German  element  of  the  population  was  indicated 
by  the  census  return  that  4,888,842  persons  had  a  Ger- 
man father  and  4,667,629  had  a  German  mother.  At 
the  same  date  no  fewer  than  4,629,623  persons  were  re- 
turned as  having  an  Irish  father,  and  a  slightly  lower 
number  an  Irish  mother. 

Add  to  this  that  the  negro  population  which  in  1790, 
just  before  the  War  of  Independence,  numbered  only 
767,208  persons,  has  now  risen  to  about  11,000,000.  The 
negroes  are  now  twice  as  numerous  as  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  republic  under  the  presidency  of  Washing- 
ton. A  very  considerable  Italian  and  Scandinavian 
population  has  also  to  be  allowed  for,  and  in  1890  the 
Chinese  population  numbered  107,475. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  English  language 
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has  no  competitor  strong  enough  to  contest  its  supre- 
macy or  to  serve  as  an  alternative  in  official  or  popular 
use.  It  is  in  that  land  the  cherished  language  of  Amer- 
icans, British,  Irish,  Canadians,  and  Negroes;  it  is  the 
language  of  the  heroic  age  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  it  is 
the  language  of  a  noble  literature,  and  it  is  a  language 
that  is  now  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Nothing 
could  shake  its  hold  on  the  republic,  while  there  were 
compelling  reasons  of  state  ivhy  so  vast  and  variegated 
a  proletariat  should  be  consolidated  by  the  bond  of  a 
common  speech.  The  languafce  of  the  schools  is  every- 
where English,  and  the  co-education  (widely  extended, 
tho  not  yet  complete)  of  the  various  races  in  that  tongue, 
in  schools  universally  free,  public,  and  accessible  to  all, 
is  converting  many  nations  into  one.  Poets  have  dreamed 
of  the  union  of  the  races  of  mankind  in  one  common- 
wealth; but  while  they  have  been  dreaming  of  it  the 
great  republic  is  bringing  it  to  pass.  More  millions  have 
yet  to  come  from  across  the  seas,  and  the  process  of  as- 
similation must  take  extended  time.  But  the  all-potent 
factor  in  the  unification  of  the  peoples  in  a  new  and 
proud  nationality  is  the  common  school  system. 

The  Nation  Unifled  by  Education. 
On  this  point  I  would  quote  some  remarkable  wotds, 
spoken  at  Boston,  on  September  25,  1899,  by  Presi- 
dent Angell,  head  of  the  State  University  of  Michigan, 
and  formerly  United  States  ambassador  at  Peking  and 
afterwards  at  Constantinople.    He  said:-^ 

This  solidarity  of  education,  this  unity  of  eur  intellectual 
processes  and  development,  this  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
of  all  our  forces,  so  that  the  youngest  teacher  may  come  into 
the  assembly  of  the  oldest  teachers  of  the  very  highest  grade 
in  this  country  and  may  be  made  welcome  and  made  to  feel 
that  her  work  is  not  a  lower  or  inferior  work  but  that,  if  any 
one  department  is  higher  than  another,  it  is  hers — it  is  this 
fact  in  which  we  take  espeeial  pride.  If  we  are  achieving 
any  successes  in  this  country  in  our  great  system  of  educatioo, 
it  is  mainly  because  of  the  unity  of  our  educational  system. 
In  spite  of  our  difficulties  we  are  moving  forward,  and  we  are 
moving  forward  under  such  a  wave  of  public  approbation  for 
public  education  as  I  verily  think  does  not  exist  perhaps  any- 
where else  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  heaviest  taxes  we 
pay  in  all  our  towns  and  cities  are  the  taxes  for  the  public 
schools,  and  the  tax  that  is  most  cheerfully  paid  Is  the  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  public  schools.  If  some  of  our  statisticians 
should  arise  to-day  to  inform  you  what  is  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  paid,  and  paid  cheerfully,  by  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  by  all  the  states  in  this  country  for  the  support 
of  public  education,  I  think  that  you  would  be  somewhat  sur- 
prised. It  is  because  the  people  are  behind  this  movement, 
and  it  is  because  they  comprehend  that  from  top  to  bottom  it 
is  one  movement,  and  it  is  the  movement  on  which  the  success 
of  our  nation  as  an  intelligent  nation  absolutely  hangs — that 
is  the  reason  why  they  all  stand  by  it. 

I  would  call  attention,  also,  to  an  effect  which  always  im- 
presses my  mind  almost  as  much  as  any  other  feature  of  our 
public  education.  We  receive  here  immigrants  from  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world.  They  pour  in  upon  us  by  the  thousands, 
unable  to  speak  our  tongue,  unfamiliar  with  our  manners,  per- 
haps out  of  sympathy  with  our  ideas ;  and  yet  look  at  them 
in  the  second  generation  and  you  cannot  tell  their  children 
from  ours.  They  speak  our  tongue,  they  stand  by  the  flag, 
they  die  for  it  as  freely  as  our  own  children.  The  great 
solvent  of  this  heterogeneous  mass,  the  factor  which  more 
than  all  things  else  produces  this  splendid  and  beneficent  re- 
sult—this result  without  which  we  should  be  split  into  fac- 
tions and  be  rent  by  dissensions — is  the  public  school  system 
ef  the  United  States.  Therefore,  you  need  not  be  surprised 
that  enthusiasm  for  this  is  found  thruout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

HI  jhcr  Education  Most  Needed  by  the  Masses. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  assert  that  the  race  problem  has 
yet  been  entirely  solved  in  the  United  States.  I  do  say, 
however,  that  the  school  system  of  the  Republic  is  the 
proper  instrument  for  reaching  this  end.  The  surest 
means  of  dissolving  class  prejudices  and  antipathies  is 
to  bring  the  children  of  a  nation  together  at  the  school 
desks.  Social  and  sectarian  cleavage,  if  once  created  in 
the  education  of  children,  will  never  be  effectually  cured 
by  the  intercourse  and  disputation  of  riper  years. 

These  problems  exist  in  England  in  a  state  of  the 


greatest  entanglement.  For  one  thing  political  power 
in  one  house  of  Parliament  is  to  a  large  extent,  and  in 
the  more  popular  house  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the 
hands  of  legislators  who  habitually  think  of  popular 
education  and  higher  education  as  opposite  things.  They 
are  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  distinction  is  factitious, 
and  is  the  product  of  class  spirit.  There  is  great  reason 
why  popular  education  should  be  good  and  progressive. 

The  structure  of  the  human  mind  bespeaks  its  Divine 
origin,  and  it  does  not  vary  with  social  position.  It  is 
as  important  to  have  the  mind  at  its  best  in  men  of  the 
lowlier  as  in  those  of  the  loftier  vocations.  Whether 
the  mind  commands  a  single  operation  or  a  whole  manu- 
facture, a  counter  or  a  counting-house,  stone-breaking 
or  bridge  building,  a  scout's  duty  or  a  field  marshal's,  a 
street  meeting  or  a  senate,  the  cutting  of  a  ploughman's 
furrow  or  of  a  Swiss-Italian  tunnel,  a  shrimp  fishery  or 
a  battleship,  a  half-acre  allotment  or  the  richest  duke's 
estate,  makes  no  essential  difference.  Wherever  man 
works  he  should  be  man,  not  a  dwarfed,  benighted,  and 
broken  fragment  of  manhood.  Citizenship  as  well  as 
statesmanship  is  a  great  calling,  and  the  mind  of  the 
citizen  cannot  be  too  dert,  too  perceptive,  too  rich  in 
knowledge  and  motive,  or  too  sensitive  to  high  examples, 
standards,  and  appeals. 

For  the  classes  who  live  by  manual  labor,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  whose  poverty  circumscribes  their  field 
of  observation  and  intellectual  interest,  education  seems 
more  necessary  than  for  persons  whose  very  birth  admits 
them  to  large  realms  of  nature,  art,  and  literature. 
Nothing  so  deteriorates  citizenship  as  the  chronic  dull- 
ness of  an  ignorant  mind.  Education  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  sentiment,  refinement,  and  religion,  it  is  also 
one  of  public  utility.  The  state  cannot  flourish  while  its 
citizens  are  left  undeveloped  and  out  of  touch  with  his- 
tory,  science,  and  the  best  thought  of  the  ages.  Ani- 
malized  stupidity  in  the  people  is  the  certain  precursor 
of  social  danger  and  demoralized  national  ideals.  Na- 
poleon educated  the  classes  with  fastidious  care,  but  he 
left  the  masses  ignorant  enough  to  applaud  him  to  the 
echo  and  follow  him  to  the  death  in  a  series  of  murder* 
ous  campaigns.  That  is  a  pathetic  passage  in  Shake- 
speare in  which  he  calls  the  people  ''food  for  gun- 
powder." How  often  have  rulers  left  the  masses  in  an 
ignorance  which  opened  to  them  no  more  fascinating 
destiny? 

(To  be  continaed.) 


Better  Service  and  Better  Pay. 

From  the  Report  1901-2,  of  Supt.  J.  K.  Lowbt,  of  Waukesha 

County,  Wisconsin. 

The  selection  of  the  right  teacher  for  each  school  is 
no  easy  matter.  It  imposes  upon  scbool  boards  a  ques- 
tion of  great  weight.  Many  things  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Everyone  who  holds  a  certificate 
cannot  make  a  success  in  the  school-rcom  and  before  a 
teacher  is  employed,  searching  inquiry  should  be  made 
as  to  his  past-success  in  the  schools  in  which  he  has 
taught.  We  have  sympathy  for  the  teacher  with 
meager  compensation,  insufScient  perhaps,  to  warrant 
the  expense  that  is  necessary  to  fit  and  keep  himself 
fitted  to  teach,  but  we  have  much  more  sympathy  for 
the  pupils  who  are  compelled  to  attend  school  where 
the  teacher  is  not  prepared.  An  untrained  teacher  is 
like  an  unskilled  workman  who  attempts  to  manage  an 
engine,  build  a  bridge,  make  a  watch,  or  paint  a  pic- 
ture. 

Teachers  should  first  of  all  understand  that  it  will 
always  be  to  their  advanta|[;e  in  dollars  and  cents  to  do 
their  best  work  no  matter  what  their  present  salary 
may  be.  It  is  only  as  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  is 
increased  that  a  just  demand  for  higher  salary  may  be 
made  in  any  line  of  employment.  Teachers  who  do 
their  work  conscientiously  and  efiSciently  may  confidently 
believe  that  the  future  contains  some  proper  recogni- 
tion of  their  worth. 
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THE  aerioQB  illnesB  of  President  RooBeTeli's 
Bon  was  dne  in  a  measure,  if  not  wholly,  to 
irrational  exposure  for  the  sake  oftougben 
ing"  the  bod;  in  order  to  render  it  better 
able  to  endure  hardships.  It  is  the  old  Lock- 
ean  hardening  process  which  Rousseau 
made  a  central  part  of  his  new  edacatian  gospel.  The 
idea  has  been  exploded  again  and  again  and  educators 
have  been  warned  not  to  be  caught  by  the  delusion. 
Bot  the  lessons  of  history  are  neglected  because  of 
faDure  to  attract  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  very 
people  who  ought  to  be  beet  prepared  for  adviaing  con- 
cerning the  bringing  up  of  children.  Let  the  occasion 
serve  to  bring  before  educators  anew  their  responsibil- 
ity conceniing  the  health  of  pupils.  The  able  discussion 
presented  by  Frederick  E.  Bolton,  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  in  the  World  Review,  may  seire  sa  a  timely  text. 

Mr.  Bolton  believes  that  every  graded  school  should 
be  presided  over  by  a  principal  or  superintendent  who 
is  skilled  in  modern  methods  of  child  study.  In  every 
town  of  considerable  size  there  should  also  be  a  achool 
physician  who  may  be  conaulted  d^Iy  upon  mattera  re- 
lating to  the  hygenic  conditiona  of  the  school. 

The  superintendent,  Mr.  Bolton  continues,  should  in- 
struct the  teachers  in  making  simple  observations  upon 
children.  These  should  include  observations  upon  gen- 
eral health,  as  indicated  by  complexion,  plumpness, 
moBcalar  control,  nervousness,  stammering,  enunciation, 
cl«amesa  of  eye,  general  irritability,  liability  to  fatigue, 
etc.  The  teacher  who  once  begins  to  make  these  obaer- 
vatioDB  will  be  aurpriaed  at  the  new  meaning  her  teach- 
ing assumes.  As  she  notes  disturbances  of  physical 
fnnctions  io  a  given  pupil  and  correlatea  this  knowledge 
with  her  success  in  teaching  that  pupil,  ahe  finds  new 
aplanattons  for  deficiencies. 

In  addition  to  the  mattera  of  general  health.  The 
eye  and  the  aar,  two  of  the  special  portals  of  the  soul, 
should  receive  careful  attention.  The  teacher  should 
ever  be  alert  to  detect  the  child  who  squints,  holds 
his  book  too  close  to  the  eye,  or  apparently  strains  to 
see  the  book  or  the  blackboard.  Granulated  lids,  sore 
eyai,  twitching  oyer  muscles,  headaches,  ahould  all  be 
det«cted.  Month  breathers,  those  with  dull  counte- 
naneea  and  listless  ways,  and  the  one  that  repeats  in- 
correctly words  that  have  been  spoken  to  him  are  all 
Bospicious  cases. 

An  examination  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  some  say  the 
teeth,  of  all  school  children  should  be  made  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  year,  or,  better,  each  term.  After  the 
teacher  has  concluded  her  tests  all  doubtful  cases  and 
all  cases  requiring  expert  attention  should  be  referred 
to  the  superintendent  for  more  careful  diagnosis.  He 
should  have  authority  to  call  in  the  school  physician  to 
examine  farther  those  apparently  requiring  medical  at- 
tention. Such  cases  should  be  reported  to  parents  upon 
blanks  signed  by  the  superintendent  and  the  school  phy- 
sician. They  should  recommend  a  courae  of  treatment, 
and  if  necessary  require  withdrawal  from  school.  The 
school  physician  should  in  no  case  prescribe  the  exact 
medical  treatment,  unless  request«d  by  the  parent 
thru  a  call  at  his  office.  The  reason  ia  obvious  enough. 
The  superintendent's  office,  according  to  Mr.  Bolton, 
ahould  be  provided  with  various  instruments  whereby 
teats  could  be  made  with  considerable  precision.  For 
more  accurate  diagnosis  the  school  physician  will  have 
means  at  hand.  The  physician  should  inspect  the  school 
premises  periodically,  ma^e  suggestions  concerning  san- 
itation, bo  ready  at  all  times  with  advice  concerning 
ganual  hygienic  conditions,  and  also  upon  special  cases 
affecting  individuals.  He  should  sit  with  the  school 
bwird  as  an  advisory  member  whenever  called  or  when- 
ever he  deenu  it  necessary  to  present  a  matter.  Upon 
hia  eortiflcate  the  superintendent  or  principal  should 
have  power  to  exclude  pupils  unfit  for  work  or  affected 


with  contageous  diseases.  No  pupil  ahould  be  allowed 
to  return  to  school  after  absence  without  a  permit  from 
him.  In  many  large  cities  he  ia  authorized  to  visit  the 
homea  of  children  who  are  absent  to  ascertain  whether 
contagion  is  present. 

Under  present  conditions  of  increased  mental  pres- 
sure there  ia  absolute  neceaaity  for  the  best  possible  at- 
tention to  physical  and  mental  hygiene.  Careful  inves- 
tigations in  Chicago  reveal  the  startling  fact  that  37 
per  cent,  of  girls  and  82  per  cent,  of  boya  have  defective 
eyesight.  About  25  per  cent,  of  boys  and  girls  were 
found  with  defective  hearing  in  one  or  both  ears.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  cases  of  defective  hearing  arise 
from  throat  troubles.  The  "third  tonsil"  becomes  en- 
larged or  adenoid  growths  occur  back  of  the  nasal  pas- 
sagea,  and  in  either  case  pressure  ia  exerted  upon  the 
eustachian  tube,  producing  deafnesa.  Timely  removal 
of  the  tonaila  and  the  adenoid  growths  relieved  the  dis- 
turbance. However,  if  these  are  left  until  after  puber- 
ty the  trouble  ia  seldom  removed,  but  continues  to  in- 
crease until  almost  total  deafness  frequently  resultu,  and 
throat  diatnrbance  becomes  aggravated. 

Statistics  are  almost  overwhelming  in  the  appeal  they 
make  for  careful  medical  inspection.  During  the  year 
1895  in  Boston  the  medical  inspector  made  1^790  ex- 


Dt.E.  H.Rnsiell,  FrlDclpftl  of  th»  Slate  Homul  School,  at 
Worcester,  Mass. 

One  of  the  pioneer  in  the  Child  Stodr  movement  In  Amciim. 

aminations.  Of  thoae  examined  10,737  were  really  ill. 
This  Indicates  that  not  many  needless  examinations  were 
conducted.  Among  those  examined  2,041  were  too  ill 
to  remain  even  for  the  day.  The  number  of  cases  of 
contagious  diaeaees  which  should  have  been  recognized 
at  home  was  something  appalling.  There  were  77  cases 
of  diphtheria,  28  of  scarlet  fever,  47  of  scabies,  116  of 
measles,  33  of  whooping  cough,  28  of  chickenpox,  47  of 
mumpa,  8  of  congenital  syphilis.  The  results  of  inspec- 
tion in  Chicago  reveal  similar  results.  During  the  four 
months  ending  April  30,  1900,  there  were  76,805  exam- 
inations made,  and  4,589  were  excluded  from  school. 
Of  tbis  last  number  there  were  170  affiicted  with  diph- 
theria ;  scarlet  fever,  401 ;  meablea,  648 ;  whooping 
eongh,  55 ;  chickenpox,  670 ;  tonsilitis,  689 ;  mumps, 
1,160  ;  purulent  sore  eyes,  55  ;  impetigo,  193  ;  pedicu- 
losis, 241 ;  ringworm,  76 ;  eczema,  48;  other  diseases,  133. 
The  great  number  of  epidemics,  Mr.  Bolton  adds,  that 
annually  find  their  center  of  dissemination  in  a  school- 
room, can  not  fail  to  impress  us  with  the  desirability  of 
checking  them.  Again,  if  Edward  Bok's  atatementa  are 
true  that  fifty-thousand  children  are  annually  made  ner- 
vors  wrecks,  there  is  certainly  ample  canae  to  be  alarmad 
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at  the  prevalence  of  other  diseases  not  contagious  in 
character.  While  I  do  not  believe  his  assertions  as  to 
the  cause  are  correct,  I  have  not  much  doubt  of  the  re- 
sults. The  schools  are  primarily  not  to  blame  for  the 
nervous  prostrations  and  early  deaths  from  consumption. 
"The  sins  of  the  fathers/' dissipation  of  energy  in  late 
parties,  insufficient  sleep,  insufficient  and  improper  food, 
lack  of  exercise,  long  hours  at  the  piano  instead  of  in 
the  kitchen,  or  at  play,  the  curses  imposed^  by  fashion- 
able but  murderous  costume,  the  deadly  microbes  gath- 
ered up  and  carried  home  by  the  mother's  ultra  fashion- 
able skirts  sweeping  our  filthy  sidewalks,  the  demands 
made  by  foolish  parents  that  children  constitutionally 
weak  do  all  that  the  stronger  neighbor  children  do,  the 
outside  music,  the  extra  work  in  the  store,  etc.,  these 
and  many  other  causes  for  which  parents  themselves 
are  to  blame  are  more  frequently  the  cause  of  pulmon- 
ary diseases  and  nervous  collapse.  But  setting  aside 
the  causes,  the  distressing  fact  remains  that  these  piti- 
able cases  are  in  school ;  parents  have  neither  the 
knowledge  nor  the  good  sense  to  prevent  the  blighting 
conditions  nor  to  remedy  the  evils  when  under  way.  It 
then  remains  for  the  school,  as  a  guardian  and  promoter 
of  manhood  and  womanhood,  to  protect  against  evil 
tendencies  and  combat  disease  and  contagion. 

In  villages  and  small  towns  the  school  physician  might 
be  the  health  officer  of  the  town.  Instead  of  going 
around  town  tacking  up  the  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever 
signs  after  the  disease  had  been  spread  broadcast  and 
the  schools  closed  down  for  a  month's  vacation,  he  could 
be  extremely  useful  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease. By  combining  the  duties  of  the  health  officer  and 
the  school  inspector  very  little  additional. cost  would  be 
involved  and.no  great  amount  of  persuasion  v^ould  be 
necessary  to  inaugurate  the  plan. 


The  Matter  of  Diet. 

The  question  of  when,  what,  and  how  to  eat  is  an  im- 
important  one  in  the  teacher's  life.  There  must  be  no 
''off-days"  for  the  teacher.  His  physical  condition 
must  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  that  he  may  ac- 
complish the  most  for  and  with  his  pupils.  For  this 
reason  the  matter  of  diet  is  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  is  gei^erally  given  to  it  by  members  of  the  teaching 
profession,;  and  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Cyrus 
Edson,  qucft^d  from  the  Christian  Endeavor  World,  are 
of  interest^ 

There  are  -certain  fixed  laws  which  may  not  be  trans- 
gressed. Dr.  Edson  says.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that 
we  all  eat  fully  twice  as  much  as  we  actually  need. 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below  in  the  way  of  food ; 
how  little  is  to  be  seen  by  consulting  the  various  tables 
compiled  by  physiologists. 

For  example,  the  food  required  daily  by  a  man  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  doing  an  averge  day's 
work,  is  only  27.5  ounces.  This  total  amount  may  be 
subdivided  into  the  following  kinds  :  Albuminoids,  4.5 
ounces ;  fats,  3.75  ounces  ;  starches,  18  ounces ;  and 
inorganic  salts,  about  one  ounce.  This  of  course,  is  the 
minimum  amount  necessary  to  run  the  system  of  the 
average  man  doing  an  average  day's  work.  This  amount 
may  be  nearly  doubled  without  doing  any  harm,  so 
elastic  has  nature  constructed  us.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  about  33  ounces  of  water-dry  food  is  ne- 
cessary to  supply  the  daily  waste  of  the  system  of  an 
average  man. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  va- 
rious elements  constituting  food  may  be  supplied  at  a 
moderate  price.  One  of  the  prime  requisites  in  eating 
is  variety.  No  single  article  of  food  can  be  taken  for  a 
long  time  without  exciting  first  repugnance  and  finally 
utter  disgust.  The  attempts  which  we  read  about  of 
men's  trying  to  eat  a  quail  a  day  on  a  number  of  conse- 
cutive days  illustrate  this.  After  the  first  five  or  six 
days  repugnance  to  the  diet  ensues,  and  by  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  day  the  disgust  is  very  pronounced. 


The  following  table  shows  what  nourishment  can  be 
cheaply  obtained  at  the  ordinary  American  prices : 

COST. 

$  .75 
.10 
.12 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.02 
.10 


ARTICLE. 

WEIGHT. 

1  shank  of  beef 

15  lbs. 

1-2  peck  of  potatoes 

Flour, 

3  lbs. 

Barley, 

1-2  lb. 

Carrots, 

a  buDch 

Onions, 

Herbs,  pepper,  salt, 

Bread, 

4  lbs. 

$1.18 


This  amount  will  amply  suffice  for  supplying  dinners 
for  four  persons  for  three  days,  costing,  therefore, 
about  ten  cents  each. 

Let  us  see  what  the  nutrient  properties  of  these 
dinners  are.  Exclusive  of  bone,  the  meat  of  the  shank 
of  beef  would  be  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  furnishing 
about  a  pound  of  meat,  including  fatty  and  nitrogenous 
elements,  to  each  person  for  each  meal.  Of  the  lean 
portion  of  the  beef  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  is  water, 
and  consequently  about  three  ounces  of  water-dry  albu- 
minous matter  remains.  The  amount  of  albumin  in  the 
bread,  fiour,  and  barley  for  each  person  would  be  nearly 
another  ounce,  making  a  total  of  about  4.25  ounces, 
which  would  amply  suffice  to  supply  the  demands  of  a 
full-grown  man  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  other  arti- 
cles of  this  diet  may  be  cdled  helpers,  giving  fiavor  and 
taste  to  the  food. 

I  do  not  believe.  Dr.  Edson  continues,  that  man 
was  intended  to  live  on  one  meal  a  day,  tho  many  of 
us  are  quite  able  to  get  along  on  two,  a  morning  and  an 
evening  meal.  I  do  not  believe  man  would  be  trans- 
gressing a  dietary  law  if  he  enjoyed  a  breakfast  at 
about  7  A.  M.  of  a  little  fruit,  some  cereal,  and  an  egg 
or  even  two,  his  midday  meal  consisting  of  one  hot  dish 
and  a  cup  of  chocolate  or  a  glass  of  milk,  and  a  dinner 
in  the  evening  of  such  a  kind  as  described  in  the  table. 
It  is  better,  I  believe,  to  take  the  hearty  meal  of  the 
day  at  about  six  o'clock,  especially  for  those  who  do 
much  mental  or  physical  work  during  afternoon  hours. 
For  a  rest  of  at  least  an  hour,  or,  better,  an  hour  and 
a  half,  is  essential  after  a  hearty  meal. 

Many  persons  will  ask, ''  What  shall  I  drink  with  my 
meals?  "  A  cup  of  coffee  at  breakfast  cai)  do  no  harm 
to  the  great  majority.  Occasionally  we  find  persons  to 
whom  coffee  is  a  poison.  Such  persons  should  use 
chocolate,  or  warm  milk,  or  one  of  the  excellent  substi- 
tutes for  coffee.  I  believe  a  warm  drink  with  break- 
fast is  very  desirable  since  it  tends  to  promote  the  car- 
rying off  of  waste  material.  A  little  water  should  be 
taken  with  meals,  the  maximum  amount  being  a  glassful 
sipped  during  the  meal.  In  this  climate  alcoholic  bev- 
erages do  great  harm,  and  should  never  be  taken  except 
under  the  advice  of  a  physician. 

I  believe  it  perfectly  possible  to  sustain  life  on  a 
purely  vegetable  diet,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  be  rec- 
ommended in  the  present  state  of  our  markets  unless 
the  person  indulging  in  it  has  a  very  thoro  knowl- 
edge of  dietetics  ;  and  I  would  advise  no  one  to  attempt 
it  unless  thoroly  equipped  with  such  knowledge. 
There  are  many  and  serious  dangers  te  the  race  from 
excessive  meat-eating,  and  as  little  meat  as  possible 
should  be  taken,  just  sufficient  to  supply  the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  matter  required  in  the  economy.  This 
amount  should  not  exceed  a  pound  a  day. 

The  vegetable  foods  are  all  more  difficult  of  digestion 
than  the  animal  food,  since  they  require  greater  changes 
to  be  wrought  in  them  before  they  can  be  assimilated. 
The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  weak  digestive  organs  are 
batter  fed  with  animal  foods,  while  strong,  vigorous 
persons,  who  have  much  physical  labor  to  pe^orm, 
should  eat  a-plenty  of  starchy  and  saccharine  food. 
The  exercise  of  sound  common  sense  and  moderation  is 
essential  to  a  good  digestion,  and  a  vigorous  body  owes 
its  vigor  to  the  latter. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1900,  a  caee  of  amallpoz 
quarantined  within  a  stone's  throv  of  the  schools  wheie 
more  than  a  thousand  children  attended  every  day  threw 
everything  into  turmoil.  Within  three  days  the  popular 
clamor  forced  the  board  of  education  to  close  the  schools 
and  the  appro&ching  graduating  exercises  of  the  high 
school  were  postponed  indefinitely.  The  churches  were 
closed  on  the  next  Sabbath  and  by  the  mayor's  proclama- 
tion people  were  warned  against  gathering  in  assem- 
blies. In  the  course  of  thirty  or  forty  days,  there  being 
00  other  casea,  the  excitement  abated. 

In  the  January  following  the  disease  again  broke  out 
and  before  long  nearly  one  hundred  people  were  under 
qaarantine  out  of  a  population  of  less  than  six  thousand. 
Jhia  time  those  who  counseled  fight  rather  than  flight 
got  hold  of  affairs.  The  first  thing  secured  was  an 
order  of  enforced  vaccination.  All  pupils  attending  the 
public  schools  must  give  proof  of  having  been  vac- 
cinated successfully  or  be  excluded  from  school.  Going 
frsm  room  to  room  I  did  all  that  I  could  to  allay  fright 
as  well  as  to  show  the  benefits  supposed  to  arise  from 
vaccination.  To  carry  out  the  order  I  devised  a  blank 
certificate  of  the  following  form  : 

CEBTinCATE  OF  VACaNATION. 

190  

I  hereby  certify  that  on  or  aboat  the day  of 

190 I  vaccinated  the  bearer 

against  Emallpox  and  that  the  vaccinatioD  was  sue. 
ceesfDl. 

PhyBician. 

No Grade 

'  These  blanks  were  distributed  to  all  schoolchildren 
then  attending  school.  The  blanks  could  he  filled  by 
any  practicing  physician  to  whom  the  child  or  hia  parents 
wished  to  go.  To  silence  objection  on  account  of  ex- 
pense the  city  conncil  ordered  the  mayor  to  issue  over 
his  signature  a  vaccination  ticket  good  for  free  vaccina- 
tion to  the  holder.  The  tickets  were  offered  to  all 
school  children  and  about  one-h^f  accepted  the  city's 

The  number  and  srade  blanks  on  the  certificate  be- 


long to  the  school  record's.  1  drew  a  form  for  a  vac- 
cination record  indexed  from  the  first  page  thruout. 
The  form  showed  the  number  of  the  certificate,  the 
child's  name,  grade  in  school,  date  of  vaccination,  phy- 
sician's name  and  address  in  the  order  from  left  to  right 
as  here  named.  Properly  spaced  these  columns  fill  the 
page.  The  numbers  at  the  left  side  go  straight  thru 
the  record  and  reach,  in  a  five-hundred  page  book,  aa 
high  as  fifteen  thousand.  For  convenience  the  num- 
bers are  entered  in  red  ink.  As  no  two  pupils  ever  get 
the  same  number  it  can  be  kept  as  a  part  of  his  record 
for  the  remainder  of  his  school  life  or  until  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  re-vaccinate  him.  His  vaccination  number 
is  placed  upon  all  hia  promotion  cards  and  is  entered 
upon  the  records  with  his  name,  age,  etc.  Upon  the 
issuing  of  the  order  to  force  vaccination  a  number  of 
pupils  were  withdrawn  from  school  hut  in  a  few  days  or 
weeks  at  most,  they  returned  with  their  certificates 
filled  out,  showing  that  they  had  decided  to  submit.  Not 
more  than  half  a  do!»n  were  forced  out,  and  of  these 
all  but  two  returned  vaccinated.  While  there  were 
some  threats  that  the  matter  would  be  carried  into  the 
courts  no  legal  action  was  taken. 

We  now  have  ont  of  an  enrollment  of  1,172  about 
1,100  vaccinations  recorded,  including  about  sixty 
pupils  who  had  the  smallpox. 

But  vaccination  is  not  the  only  serious  difficulty  to  be 
met  in  stamping  out  smallpox.  Asbarplookout  for  new 
cases  in  the  schools  and  thoro  fumigation  when  a  victim 
has  been  found  are  of  great  importance.  In  finding 
new  cases  in  the  community  the  school  is  a  most  im- 
portant factor.  Children  are  quick  to  surmise  and 
quite  as  quick  to  report  what  they  hear,  and  altho 
these  reports  may  often,  on  investigation,  be  found 
groundless  yet  they  must  aot  be  Ignored.  Such  reports 
are  sent  at  once  by  the  teachers  to  the  superintendenfa 
or  principal's  office  and  thence  are  foiwardfld  to  the 
health  officer.  In  this  way  many  so-called  nests  of  the 
disease  have  been  discovered. 

In  fumigating  a  room  from  which  a  sick  child  has 
been  sent  personal  belongings  of  the  children,  as  far  as 
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Rcftdlng  Room,  Boracc  Mann  School,  New  York  City. 

possible,  should  be  left  in  the  room.  Books  shoold  le 
stood  upon  end  and  opened,  all  spare  wraps  and  cloiL- 
ing  placed  about,  and  the  room  closed  tightly.  Wrapi-, 
if  needed  before  the  next  day  should  be  fumigated  in  a 
separate  room,  as  the  school-room  should  not  be  openfd 
before  tbe  neceeaary  time  for  school  the  next  mornitg. 

Formaldehyde  is  doubtless  the  best  gas  forfumig&i- 
ing.  It  has  better  staying  qualities  than  sulphur  di- 
oxide, if  not  more  powerful  to  rid  the  air  and  contents 
of  the  room  of  infection,  and  it  is  much  more  readily 
set  free.  To  a  forty  per  cent,  solution  of  the  f ormaldt  - 
hyde  add  three  or  four  timet  its  volume  of  water.  It 
should  be  inclosed  in  a  tight  vessel  like  the  boiler  to  a 
distilling  apparatus. 

From  the  tube  of  the  boiler  extend  three  or  four  feet 
of  rubber  tubing  into  the  other  end  of  which  has  been 
inserted  a  three-eighths  inch  glass  tube  six  or  eight 
inches  long.  Place  this  pot,  which  should  bold  three  or 
four  quarts,  two-thirds  full  of  the  diluted  formaldehyde 
on  a  gasoline  blaze  jnst  outside  tbe  door  of  the  room  to 
be  fumigated  and  insert  tbe  glass  tube  thru  a  bote 
in  the  door  just  large  enough  to  receive  it.  When  boil- 
ing, the  formaldehyde  gas  will  be  delivered  with  the 
steam  into  the  room  and  will  fill  every  nook  and  crevice. 
The  moisture  condensing  upon  all  the  cool  surfaceii 
carries  tbe  gas  with  it  and  seems  to  deliver  it  In  the 
room  long  ^ter  the  generator  has  been  taken  sway. 
This  is  one  reason  why  this  gas  is  to  be  preferred  to 
sulphur  burned  in  the  room. 

If  bought  at  retail  formaldehyde  costs  a  dollar  a  pint 
in  the  saturated  solution.  If  bought  direct,  how- 
eVflr,itoan  be  obtained  for  leesthan  half  this  sum. 
From  a  half  pint  to  a  pint  of  the  solution  should 
be  boiled  away  Is  fumigating  a  school-room,  if 
not  diluted  it  will  boil  down  and  bum  to  the 
bottom  of  the  generator,  and  thus  a  large  part  of 
the  solid  formaldehyde  left  behind  is  destroyed. 
Any  tinner  can  make  a  suitable  top  to  some  kind 
of  a  boiler  so  as  to  deliver  the  gas  without  waste. 
Formaldehyde  solution  should  not  be  boiled  iu  an 
open  vessel  iu  the  room  that  is  fumigating. 

With  vaccination  and  persistent  famigation  the 
schools  would  far  better  be  kept  in  session  In  any 
community  thru- an  epidemic  of  smallpox  such  as 
we  have  had  in  many  Iowa  towns.  Oar  experi- 
ence with  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  officially 
reported  cases  was  bad  a  year  ago.  After  our 
fight  against  the  disease  became  well  organizeH 
we  got  it  under  control  within  three  weeks  and 
we  have  had  no  trouble  since.  The  usual  cry  that 
there  was  no  smallpox  in  the  community  was 
heard  from  many,  but  the  diagnosis  of  the  disesse 
by  both  local  physicians  generally  and  by  the  state 
board  of  health  gave  it  as  smallpox.    Some  of  the 


victims  of  It  can  now  be  distinguished  as  far  as- 
they  can  be  seen  by  the  "  pits  "  upon  their  faces. 

It  rarely  attacked  a  vaccinated  child  and  was 
then  very  light.  The  disease  manifested  itself  In 
a  very  high  fever  at  first  and  quickly  made  the 
child  too  sick  to  be  in  school. 

If  those  In  authority  would  pay  no  attention  to 
complaints  about  forcing  vaccination  hut  go 
straight  to  their  duty  like  firemen  fightir  g  f  or  Me 
and  property,  smallpox  and  other  dangeroos  con- 
tagions could  be  quickly  and  effectively  handled. 

Manual  Training  at  Grand  Rapids. 

The  proposition  to  establish  manual  training  in 
the  Grand  Rapids  public  schools  was  adopted  by 
the  common  coancil  Sept.  26, 1900.  The  school 
department  was  authorized  to  spend  $5,000  (or 
equipmwit  and  expenses  for  tbe  current  year. 
The  manual  training  classes  started  January  2, 
1901.  It  was  considered  best  to  establish  the 
work  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades,  and 
gradually  work  In  each  direction  antD  the  work 
should  include  all  grades.  This  plan  provided  for 
the  boys  in  tbe  truant  school  and  the  ungraded  school. 
The  work  was  under  the  direction  of  tiie  supervisor,  who 
spent  half  of  his  time  in  tbe  city,  and  «z  special  in- 
structors who  devoted  all  their  time. 

Instnictien  in  sewing  and  knifework  was  given  in  the 
regular  school-rooms  to  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils. 
Carpentry  and  cooking  instruction  was  given  in  the 
Manual  Training  bulldiag  on  Barclay  street  in  eapeciallj 
equipped  laboratories.  The  seventh  grade  pupUs  from 
the  various  buildings  coming  for  instruction  once  a 
week. 

Tbe  equipment  was  all  purchased  in  Grand  Rapids, 
tbe  cabinets,  trays,  tables,  cupboards  and  benehea  being 
built  by  local  factories  from  drawings  famished  by 
supervisor.  The  department  has  received  many  gifte 
from  friends. 

The  work  in  tbe  various  departments  was  very  satis- 
factory to  principals,  teachers,  parents  and  pupils.  Th« 
attendance  on  manual  training  day  was  the  best  in  the 
week;  very  few  being  tardy  or  absent. 

Tbe  department  has  twen  started  and  maintained 
within  the  amount  set  aside  by  the  bosrd  of  education. 
Tbe  following  gives  the  information  as  to  the  cost  of 
each  department  for  material: 

CoMmt 
Gnule*      BnilfUnsB   Pupils      Ualerlil     FtQfi 

Knifework 5  and  6        28        Boys        $77.86      .06 

Sewing 5  and  6        28        Girls  68.87      .06^ 

Cooking 7  16       Girls         110.20      .21 

Woodwork 7  16        Boys  67.29      .16 


Lunch  Room,  Horae*  Haon  School,  New  Torli  City. 
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in  basting,  stitching,  overcasting,  makiag  freoch  Beams,  week.  The  rooms  are  equipped  for  classes  of  tventy- 
overhand  seams,  the  hemming  of  unbleached  muslin,  four  papils  and  have,  besides  small  gaa  stoves  on  the 
weaving,  etching,  gathering,  sewing  on  bands,  tapes  and  tables  for  individual  use  of  pupils,  large  gas  ranges,  coal 
buttons;  making  eyelets  and  button  holes,  patching,  and  wood  ranges  to  use  for  baking  and  roasting,  and  to 
catch  stitching,  darning  stockings,  making  small  gar-  heat  water  for  the  sinks  in  cooking  tables  and  the  large 
menta,  as  biba  and  ^rons,  and  the  planning,  drafting     sink  for  general  class  work. 

and  making  of  a  suit  of  underwear  or  a  simple  dress.  The  cooking  tables  contain  drawers  to  hold  the  uten- 
Talks  are  given  about  articles  and  material  used.  sils,  also  molding  .boards  and  sliding  seats  for  each 

The  boys  are  tsught  to  use  the  knife,  compass,  T-  pupil.  Cupboards  and  tablesto  keep  supplies  and  dishes, 
square  and  triangles,  scale  and  pencil.  Each  pupil  are  located  at  one  end  of  the  room.  Food  charts  show- 
makes  his  own  drawing  for  every  exercise  made,  geo*  ■  Isg  the  composition  and'  nutritive  parts  of  articles  of 
metrical  figures  are  cut,  also  small  artiH°B,  as  yarn  fcod.ttre  hung  on  the  wall?,  also  charts  of  animals  show- 
ing different  cuts  of  meat 
and  for  what  each  is  most 
suitable,  and  exhibits  of  flour, 
cocoa,  coffee,  spices,  tea,and 
sugar.  The  pupils  cook  in 
pairs,  two  girls  at  a  stove. 
A  thoro  course  in  domestic 
economy  is  given,  including 
talks  on  articles  of  food  and 
the  chemistry  of  food.  The 
articles  are  prepared  by  the 
pupils.  The  course  in  cook- 
ing consists  of  exercises  in 
boiling — pratical  illustration 
of  boiling  and  steaming  and 
treatment  of  vegetables, 
meats,  fish  and  cereals,  and 
soup  making  ;  broiling—  les- 
sons in  preparing  meats, 
chickens,  and  oysters  ;  bak- 
ing—bread making,  chemical 
and  mechanical  action  of 
materials  used;  manipulation 
of  bread  making  in  its  various 

winders,  lead  pencil  sharpeners,  triangles,  boxes  and  departments,  yeast  audits  substitutes;  heat  in  its  action 
brackets  are  made  and  small  joints  put  together.  The  on  different  materials  in  process  of  baking;  practical  les- 
work  in  the  sixth  grade  consists  of  chip  carving  of  vari-  sons  in  baking  cake,  bread,  pastry,  pudding,  meats,  and 
ous  pieces,  including  frames,  boxes,  brackets,  towel  fish  ;  frying — chemical  and  mechanical  principles  in- 
racks,  and  like  articles.  Talks  are  given  on  tools  and  volved  as  illustrated  in  frying  vegetables,meats,fi8hand 
material  used.  oysters;  mixing — the  art  of  making  combinations!  as 

The  boys  of  seventh  and  eighth  grades  work  in  the  80up8,Balads, puddings,  pies,cakes.sauceB,anddreBsings; 
woodworking  laboratories  which  contain  equipment  for  marketing  and  economy — the  selection  and  purchase  of 
classes  of  twenty-four  pupils,  consisting  of  benches  con-  household  supplies,  instruction  in  systematizing  and 
taining  vises,  jack,  smooth  and  block  planes,  hammer,  economizing  household  work  and  expenses, 
back  saw,  gauge,  bevel  screwdriver,  dividers,  try-square.  The  manual  training  department  is  under  the  direc- 
mallet,  hand-screw,  chisels,  duster  and  oil  stone,  and  tion  of  the  following  corps  of  instructors  :  George  S. 
cupboard — in  which  to  keep  work  and  aprons.  The  pupils  Waite,  supervisor  of  manual  training ;  Vinnedge  M. 
are  given  instruction  in  use  and  care  of  tl  e  above  and  Russell,  Maude  Fuller,  Ruth  M.  Cbapin,  Nellie  E.  Wales, 
other  tools,  and  pieces  are  made  to  show  how  to  plane,  Florence  M.  Heade,  Helen  Van  Duren,  Orlow  L,  Wbit- 
gauge,  saw,  bore,  chisel,  glue,  and  nail ;  varions  joints  comb,  Fleta  Paddock,  Eleanor  Temple,  Helen  I.  Torey, 
are  made,  including  half  joint,  miter  joint,  dowel  joint,  Deborah  Garfield, 
dove-tail  joint,  mortiee  and  tenon  joints;  and 
the  properties  and  varieties  of  wood  used 
are  thoroly  explained.  The  pupils  will  be 
taken  to  visit  and  inspect  manufactories  and 
various  industries  in  the  city,  so  they  will 
understand  how  articles  are  manofaetured 
for  the  market. 

Nothing  is  made  to  selL  If  anythingcan 
be  made  that  is  needed  in  the  school  and  it 
is  considered  that  education  can  be  developed 
at  the  same  time,  the  article  is  made.  For 
example,  b«nch  books,  T-squares,  benches, 
bulletin  boards,  test-tube  racks,  picture 
frames,  oupboard8,and  tables  have  been  made 
by  the  classes  besides  the  regular  course  of 
exercises.  If  articles  were  made  to  sell,  the 
articles  would  have  to  be  of  a  salable  nature, 
the  pupil's  time  woufd  be  spent  in  making 
duplicates,  practice  would  result  in  skill,  but 
with  a  corrMponding  loss  of  time  that  can 
be  better  spent  in  acquiring  education  in  the 
use  of  other  tools. 

The  girls  work  in  the  domestic  science 
laboratories   one  and   one-fourth  hours  a  in  tbe  Lumber  d' 
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The  Saw  Mills  of  Minneapolis. 

By  Mark  E.  Andrews. 

Minneapolis  is  not  ontj  the  greatest  flour  producing 
citf  in  the  world,  but  it  stands  first,  also,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber.  Th?  ten  saw  mills  situated  above 
the  falls  cut  594,373,000  feet  of  lumber  during  the  year 
1899,  besides  vast  quantities  of  laths  and  shioglee. 
Steam  can  be  ao  cheaply  generated  by  using  the  refuae 
of  (he  mills  as  fuel  that  they  are  independent  of  water 
power,  and  have  naturally  moved  up  stream,  within  easy 
access  of  the  floating  logs. 

The  A.  C.  Skeley,  C.  H.  Smith,  and  Barkus  Brooks 
mills,  all  on  the  Camden  Place  trolley  line,  are  the  three 
largest  saw  mills  in  the  world.  Bach  is  conveniently 
arranged  for  visitors,  a  long  platform  being  constructed 
thru  the  center  of  the  building,  from  which  visitors  may 
look  down  upon  the  work  below  without  danger  from 
machinery  or  fear  of  beinf;  in  the  way.  No  permit  is 
required. 

The  scene  is  indescribably  fascinating,  especially  at 
night  when  it  is  brilliantly  lighted  within  and  wierdly 
dark  without.  On  the  swift-flowing,  silent  waters  the 
great  logs  float  in,  as  tho  consciously  seeking  the  trans- 
forming saws  that  will  fit  them  for  building  the  homes 
of  thenation.  And,  then,  the  marvelous  ease  and  celerity 
with  which  vast  quantities  of  raw  material  are  worked 
np  into  finished  product  is  an  unfailing  source  of  sur- 
prise. From  first  to  last  the  machinery  handles  the  logs 
as  tho  it  were  alive  and  intelligent.  An  endless  chain 
takes  ap  and  brings  in  the  floating  log  all  wet  and  drip- 
ping. A  "wench,"  not  seen  from  above,  rolls  it  into 
place,  when  a  *'  nigger"  worked  by  a  lever  bobs  up  like  a 
spook  and  turns  it  from  side  to  side  as  it  is  rapidly 
squared  by  the  band  saw. 

The  log  is  then  pushed  on  to  the  gang  saw,  where  a 
number  of  keen  edges  placed  exact  distances  apart  slice 
it  into  boards  as  easily  as  a  bride  cuts  up  her  wedding 
cake.  Several  gang  saws  are  sometimes  placed  side  by 
aide,  and  one  may  see  a  number  of  logs  moved  irresist- 
abty  under  the  rapidly  revolving  edges,  to  appear  on  the 
other  side  as  many  neatly  cut  boards,  all  fresh  and 
ihining. 

Moving  rollers  carry  the  boards  to  the  edgers,  to  be 
finished  and  sawn  into  length,  when  theyagain  travel  on 
rollers  to  the  sorting  sheds  outside  the  building. 

Tha  vast  quantity  of  timber  used  in  these  mills  comes 
from  the  forests  of  white  and  Norway  pine  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state.  From  the  logging  camps  the 
hewn  timber  is  hauled  to  the  nearest  station,  where  it  is 
carried  by  rail  from  seventy-five  to  150  miles  to  Brain- 
ard.  There  it  is  dumped  into  the  MissiBsippi  river  at 
the  rate  of  ten  train  loads  a  day,  thniout  the  year.  If 
in  winter,  it  is  left  upon  the  ice  until  spring  warmth 
■eta  it  to  floating,  when  it  begins  its  journey  of  136 
miles  to  MlnneapoUs.  During  the  year  just  passed  the 
plan  of  bringing  the  logs  all  the  way  by  rail  has  been 
tried,  and  will  probably  be  followed  more  and  more 
Iu^7  ia  fatore,  ontil  floating  logs  and  their  gniding 
bouni  OMM  to  characterize  the  upper  MissisaippL 

AU  t^-prodocti  of  the  mills  are  utilized.  Sawdust, 
flUps,  uo  shaving  are  in  demand  as  fuel.  In  the  mills 
tbemselreB  the  great  furnaces  are  kept  constantly  sup- 
ptiad  with  sawdust ;  and  the  West  Hotel,  Lumber  Ex- 
cAange,  Glass  Block,  and  other  large  buildings  are 
heated  ^ntiraly  by  mill  refuse.  Thus  every  scrap  of  the 
bmatifnl  i^na  tree  does  its  share  of  the  world's  work. 
Wl^  one  cannot  but  deplore  the  destruction  of  our 
neUoforeats,  yet  without  such  a  sacrifice  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  West  would 
have  been  impossiUe.  The  lumber  manufactured  from 
the  Hinneaota  forests  is  distributed  over  ten  prairie 


states,  where  it  goes  to  the  building  of  homes  and  the 
development  of  prosperous  industries. 

Intelligent  forestry  must  come  in  to  repair  the  loss. 
When  trees  are  planted  as  crops  of  a  longer  growth,  to 
be  carefully  reared  for  future  generations  to  reap,  the 
question  of  forest  preservation  will  take  care  of  itself. 

The  primary  industries  of  flour  and  lumber  manufac- 
ture have  naturally  given  rise  to  others  that  are  de- 
pendent upon  or  secondary  to  these.  Thus  the  great 
flour  mills  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  cooper  shops 
that  turn  out  1,000,000  barrels  a  year;  of  bag  factories 
making  $2,250,000  worth  of  bags;  and  of  two  thriving 
leatherbelt  factories.  The  manufacture  of  vitos,  and 
of  other  brands  of  cereal  foods  has  developed  rapidly 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  saw  mills  have  their  ac- 
companying planing  mills.  Sash,  door,  and  blind  fac- 
tories are  numerous.  The  box  industry,  both  wood  and 
paper,  is  an  important  one.      Three    establiehments. 


Lumber  Exchange,  UiDDeBpolis. 

manufacture  grain-cleaning  machinery,  one  beingamong 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  iron  industries  that  have 
been  attracted  to  Minneapolis  alone  employ  2,500  men. 
They  include  foundries,  rolling  mills,  shops  for  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  and  saw  mill  machinery,  feed  mills,  Cor- 
liss engines,  gasoline  engines,  and  many  other  plants. 

Twentytwo  establishments  are  busily  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing,  giving  employment  to  2,900 
people,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  whom  are  women.  These 
send  miners'  and  mechanics'  rough  wear  to  Alaska,  cot- 
ton shirt  waists  at  the  rate  of  4,000  dozen  per  week  all 
over  the  middle  West  and  South,  while  one  establish- 
ment devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  making  of  silk 
shirt  waists.  Woolen  blankets  made  in  Minneapolis  sell 
on  their  reputation  in  New  York  and  Chicago;  while 
Minneapolis  knit  underwear  is  sold  in  every  state  in  the 
Union,  besides  Cuba,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Australia. 
The  Munsing  knit  underwear  bids  fair  to  make  Minnea- 
polis as  famous  for  its  production  as  "Pillsbury's  Beat" 
has  dona. 

The  list  of  large  and  growing  industries  might  be 
greatly  lengthened  if  space  permitted.    Of  small,  but 
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unusual  manufactures  it  may  be  said  that  Minneapolis 
has  the  only  ski  factory  in  America;  that  it  makes  Rus- 
sian kommis  on  the  one  hand  and  Italian  macaroni  on 
the  other. 

No  better  subject  for  the  study  of  the  growth  of  a 
manufacturing  center  can  be  found  than  Minneapolis. 
Given  a  superb  water  power  at  the  outset,  a  site  con- 
veniently located  as  to  the  supply  of  raw  material,  and 
equally  advantageous  for  the  distribution  of  manufac- 
tured products,  above  all,  given  men  with  the  will  and 
the  brain  power  to  turn  difficulty  into  advantage,  and 
one  industry  has  followed  another  by  the  natural  law  of 
attraction. 


Wireless  Telegraphy. 

By  J.  J.  Naugh  and  D.  Cullbn  Roberts. 

Last  winter,  at  the  Mechanics'  and  Tradesmen's  insti- 
tute, 20  West  44th  street,  New  York,  my  friend  and  I 
heard  from  Prof.  H.  K.  Stanley  of  the  various  electrical 
phenomena  and  apparatus  now  in  use.  We  became 
especially  interested  in  wireless  telegraphy,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  some  Hertzian  waves,  if  possible.  We 
are  not  machinists,  and  our  only  tools  at  hand  were  a 
plane,  a  hack-saw,  a  jackknife,  two  grades  of  emery 
paper,  a  brace  and  bit,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  piece  of 
brass, — bent  and  stuck  into  a  piece  of  broom-handle — 
for  a  soldering  iron. 

We  had  learned  that  an  electric  spark  produces  dis- 
turbances known  as  ''  Hertzian  waves,"  in  the  ether. 
They  are  called  so  in  honor  of  Dr.  Hertz,  of  Bonn, 
Germany,  a  student  who  received  a  fellowship  to  investi- 
gate these  waves.  He  discovered  that  they  travel  in  the 
«ame  manner  as  the  waves  produced  by  throwing  a  stone 
in  a  pond,  except  that  they  make  spherical  surfaces 
from  the  point  of  disturbance  instead  of  circular. 
Professor  Bamly  discovered  that  these  disturbances  had 
a  peculiar  effect  on  magnetic  metal  filings  of  nickel,  iron, 
^tc,  J.  J.  Pahie,  in  his  book  on  "  Wireless  Telegraphy," 
veil  describes  the  effect  on  these  filings  thus:  'The 
particles  lie  higgledy-piggledy,  anyhow,  in  disorder. 
They  lightly  touch  each  other  in  a  chaotic  manner ;  but 
when  electric  waves  falls  upon  them,  they  are  polarized, 
order  is  installed,  they  are  marshaled  in  serried  ranks 
and  press  on  each  other ;  in  a  word,  they  cohere,  elec- 
trical continuity  is  established,  the  resistance  falling 
from  practical  insulation  to  a  few  ohms,  or  a  few  hun- 
dred ohms,  according  to  the  energy  of  the  received  im- 
pacts.   Usually  it  ranges  from  100  to  500  ohms." 

If  the  coherer  be  tapped,  the  filings  become  disar- 
ranged and  resume  their  former  state  of  high  resistance. 
In  other  words,  the  coherer  is  simply  a  make  and  break 
apparatus  governed  by  ether  waves.  This  was  Marconi's 
great  invention.  All  other  facts  were  previously  known, 
and  even  this  fact  had  long  been  used  in  lightning  ar- 
resters. We  had  learned  that  a  spark  from  a  Leyden 
jar  affected  these  filings  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
Having  no  apparatus  with  which  to  obtain  a  spark  of 
sufficient  strength,  we  substituted  the  following  : 

We  secured  a  glass  jar,  a  tin  pan,  about  a  square  foot 
of  newspaper,  and  a  shoe  brush.  The  tin  pan  was  insu- 
lated from  the  earth  by  placing  it  upon  the  inverted 
glass  jar,  which  had  to  be  perfectly  dry.  Then  by  heat- 
ing the  paper  and  rubbing  it  briskly  with  the  shoe  brush 
the  paper  became  electrified.  The  tin  pan  served  as  a 
collector.  By  approaching  the  rim  of  the  pan  with  a 
conductor,^  a  spark  of  sufficient  strength  was  withdrawn 
to  operate  the  coherer,  three  feet  away  with  iron  filings, 
and  five  feet  with  nickel.  This  electrophorus  was  dis- 
covered by  one  of  us,  who  one  day  was  rubbing  paper 
with  his  hand  and  happened  to  place  it  on  a  metal  plate 
insulated  from  the  earth  by  a  glass  jar.  He  received  a 
spark  i  inch  long  and  a  shock.  The  result  was,  after 
much  experiment,  the  above  described  electrophorus. 
Anyone  attempting  to  make  such  a  static  instrument 
must  be  sure  to  have  the  paper  almost  smoking  hot  and 


to  rub  the  same  with  great  vigor  to  secure  best  results. 

We  secured  discharges  of  from  i  inch  to  i  inch  in 
length.  We  then  began  to  manufacture  our  coherer 
and  hard  it  would  be  to  believe  the  trouble  it  gave  us. 
Eighteen  glass  tubes  broke  before  we  succeeded  in 
getting  the  following  results.  Finally,  we  made  a  suc- 
cessful one,  two  inches  long,  of  a  glass  tube  -fi^  inch 
diameter.  In  each  end  we  fitted  most  accurately  a  brass 
rod  of  the  same  diameter,  making  the  ends  of  the  rods 
to  come  within  i  inch  of  each  other.  This  i  inch  space 
was  to  be  filled  about  three-quarters  full  with  coaise 
filings  of  some  magnetic  metal,  to  secure  which  became 
our  next  task.  From  a  very  soft  core  of  an  electro- 
magnet we  made  some  filings,  and  took  great  care  not 
to  have  any  steel  in  them,  but  probably  small  particles 
of  the  file  (which  was  a  very  cheap  one)  became  mixed 
with  the  soft  iron,  for  we  found  that  in  time  it  became 
difficult  to  de-cohere  them  after  a  discharge.  We  con- 
cluded that  residual  magnetism,  or  permanent  effects, 
were  the  cause.  We  then  tried  nickel  filings  made 
from  a  five-cent  piece,  and  the  file  was  probably  too  old 
to  lose  any  more  teeth,  for  the  nickel  behaved  like  a 
charm. 

To  support  the  tube  we  filed  the  outer  ends  of  the 
brass  rods  small  enough  to  fit  into  two  large  binding  posts, 
which  we  fastened  to  the  board  with  the  sounder,  relay, 
and  tapper.  For  adjustment  of  the  space  between  the 
ends  of  the  brass  rods,  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results, 
the  binding  posts  were  of  great  value.  The  tapper  was 
made  from  an  electric  bell,  with  the  hammer  bent  so  as 
to  strike  the  coherer  instead  of  the  bell. 

In  our  apparatus  we  used  no  sky  wire,  because  there 
were  no  intervening  pieces  of  metal  to  ground  the  waves 
and  so  to  insulate  the  coherer.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  if  messages  are  to  be  sent  any  distance  there 
arises  a  necessity  for  sky  wires,  which  are  only  large 
plates  of  zinc  placed  on  poles  at  such  a  height  as  to  have 
between  them  a  direct  line  unimpeded  by  intervening 
conductors,  for  iron  stays,  smoke  stacks,  and  even  for- 
est trees  if  thickly  grouped,  and  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth  will  serve  to  distort  the  waves  and  carry  their 
energy  to  the  earth.  Marconi  found  that  there  is  an 
exact  ratio  between  the  heights  of  these  zincs  and  the 
distance  it  is  possible  to  transmit  the  wave,  i.  e.,  20  feet 
high  per  mile.  The  rotundity  of  the  earth  determines 
this  ratio. 

The  completed  apparatus  consisted  of  the  receiver 
and  an  induction  coU  used  as  a  sender.  From  the  coil 
we  secured  a  i  inch  spark  and  succeeded  in  having  mes- 
sages pass  the  width  of  a  15-foot  room,  with  one  wire 
at  each  end,  grounded  thru  the  gas  pipe  and  no  return 
wire.  Our  present  coil  is  simply  a  telephone  induction 
coil  boiled  repeatedly  in  paraffin  and  carefully  varnished 
several  times  to  prevent  internal  leakage.  To  make 
thus  a  sixty-cent  coil  do  the  work  of  a  five-dollar  coil  we 
deem  the  most  gratifying  feature  of  our  work,  for  an 
induction  coil  giving  i  inch  spark  is  valued  at  five 
dollars  at  all  places  where  we  priced  them. 

We  used  various  condensers,  but  found  that  a  few 
leaves  worked  as  well  as  many,  and  six  dry  cells  were 
necessary  to  operate  the  induction  coil. 

If  space  permitted,  we  could  add  many  details,  but  our 
aim  is  to  add  to  the  books  of  general  reference  only  sueh 
facts  as  might  help  young  amateurs  like  ourselves  to  se- 
cure similar  results  without  the  expenditure  of  much 
money.  Our  motto  for  economy  is  to  secure  all  equip- 
ment at  second-hand  stores,  if  possible. 


Bishop  Spaulding,  of  Peoria,  has  said  some  exceed- 
ingly wise  things  of  special  interest  to  teachers  in 
''  Aphorisms  and  Reflections."    Here  are  a  few : 

From  the  educator's  point  of  view  the  important  thing  is 
how  we  know,  not  what  or  how  much. 

The  teacher  does  best,  not  when  he  explains,  but  when  he 
impels  his  pupils  to  seek  themselves  the  explanation ;  not  when 
he  gives  bread,  but  when  he  sows  seed-corn. 

The  aim  of  education  as  of  religion  is  to  hold  the  animal 
man  in  snbjectiea  to  the  spiritual. 
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School  equipment  and  the  6ducationa(  Trade. 


Under  thu  head  ua  s1t«ii  practical  BnBseatloni  ooncerniiiii  aids  to  tMchins  and  arraDsemetit  of  aobool  librariM,  and  deacrlptiona  ot  sew 
■utuUIorBchoolaandcoUwiea.  Ituto  benndentoodthat  all  tiol«a  of  ■cbool  soppliesaie  ioaerted  for  pnrvoaea  or  infonDation  only,  and  no  paid 
■drertunneiita  are  adnutted.  School  txiudB,  saperinMndents,  and  tescbera  wUIflnd  tmnr  valiuibte  notea  from  tbe  edacational  rapply  market, 
vfaiefa  will  help  thBm  to  keep  np  with  the  advance*  made  in  this  important  field.  ConespondeDce  ia  invited.  Address  letten  to  J^torivTHB 
BoBooi.  JouBxu,  Bl  East  9th  street.  Ne«  York  mty. 

single  keyboad  of  thirty-eight  keys  and  one  shift,  or  a  still 
smaller  keyboard  of  twenty-eight  keys  and  two  shifta.  These 
three  stylea  of  keyboards  are  fully  represented  in  the  standard 
machines  now  contending  for  the  prize  of  favorable  public 
opinion. 

In  the  writer's  estimation  the  art  of  typewriting  is  in  ita 
infancy.  Ten  years  hence  an  operator  who  cannot  work  the 
blank  keys,  and  use  all  of  his  fingers  and  thombs  jast  as  he 
does  when  be  plays  the  piano,  will  not  be  considered  a  first- 
class  operator.  Nothing  is  more  offensive  than  the  single 
finger  operator.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  no  one  will  for 
a  moment  contend  that  the  operator  who  plays  bis  machine 
like  the  skilfnl  pianist  is  not  the  most  skilfat  operator. 
Why  should  he  not  know  his  keys  as  readily  as  the  keys  tipon 
a  piano?  When  considering  these  questions,  the  reader  Ehoutd 
keep  in  mind  the  various  keyboards  above  dee  eribed,  and  de- 
cide for  himself  which  ia  the  best— a  keyboard  of  twenty- 
eight  keys  and  two  shifts,  a  key-board  of  ■tbirty-eight  keys 
and  one  shift,  or  a  keyboard  of  seventy-six  keys  and  no  shift. 
It  ia  for  the  reader  to  judge  which  keyboard  "  touch  type- 
writing '  can  most  easily  be  learned  upon ;  wlietber  the  hand 
passing  over  so  large  a  space  is  better  than  passing  over  the 
smallest  possible  space. 

The  modern  machines  have  beeneetahlipbEd  veiy  IsTfiely  Dp(  n 
the  theory  that  the  operator  should  see  the  work  as  it  is  written, 
while  the  older  machines  will  undonbtedly  contend  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  see  the  work.  If  tlerEsder  wiEbes  to  tEveBttga>«  a 
subject  of  this  kind,  he  will  find  material  for  thcvght  that 
will  entertain  bis  leisure  bouts  for  days  in  coming  to  the 
proper  conclusion.  He  should  interest  biirself  cufficientl;  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  tto  come  to  a  substantial  conclnt>icn. 
Again,  to  an  operator  holding  a  position  rtquirirg  him  to  ute 
his  machine  from  six  to  ten  hours  a  day,  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant to  himself  that  he  should  come  to  a  correct  cocclu^ion  as 
to  which  is  the  best  typewriter.  The  cost  of  the  typewriter 
is  a  very  small  factor.  A  human  being  working  so  many 
hours  from  day  to  day  on  a  certain  machine  that  is  not  the 
best,  is  like  a  tradesman  working  with  a  dnll  tool.  The  trades- 
man who  selects  the  beet  tools  generally  does  tte  best  work. 
His  services  are  always  in  demand.  Be  ia  sought,  atd  is  Fel- 
dom  compelled  to  seek  a  position.     No  one  desires  to  enter 


Hov  to  Judee  of  a  Typewriter. 

In  the  near  fnture  The  School  Journal  expects  to  publish 
a  series  ot  articles  showing  the  characteristics  of  several 
well-known  makes  of  typewriters.  The  descriptions  will  be 
written  from  the  point  ot  view  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
each  article  will  state  the  merits  of  the  machine  which  it 
represents.  There  are  many  school  boards,  superintendents, 
and  teachers  who  are  deeply  interested  in  solving  the  question 
of  which  ia  the  best  typewriter  on  tbe  market.  Hillioas  of 
dollars  have  been  invested  in  factories,  advertising  and  pro- 
motion, and  it  is  perfectly  just  that  tbe  statements  of  the 
manufactniers  should  be  taken  in  gocd  faith.  It  will  be  like 
listening  to  the  pleas  of  different  lawyers  upon  a  stated  case, 
SBch  contending  for  the  side  upon  which  he  is  employed. 
They  cannot  all  be  right,  yet  some  of  tbem  may  be  right  in 
some  particulars  and  in  error  as  to  other  particulars ;  con- 
sequently the  reader  will  find  that  he  alone  will  be  respon- 
Bible  for  deductions  which  he  may  make. 

The  natnre  and  design  of  any  machine  mnst  be  considered 
from  the  practical  standpoint  alone  — which  machine  is  best 
adapted  to  the  human  being.  We  are  all  made  up  about 
■like,  and  the  machine  which  would  be  best  for  one  would  un- 
doubtedly be  best  for  all.  The  fact  that  many  millions  of 
dollars  are  invested  in  the  contention  that  the  older  machines 
are  not  the  most  convenient,  but  that  the  newer  designs  are, 
is  sufficient  to  disabnaa  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  older 
machines  must  necessarily  be  the  best. 

Uany  new  typewriters  have  been  put  upon  the  market  for 
the  reason  that  the  manufacturers  tbonght  the;  contained 
novelties  which  the  world  would  be  pleased  to  receive.  A 
machine  may  be  meritorious  and  worthy  of  admiration,  hut 
may  be  utterly  impracticable  so  far  as  general  commercial  use 
is  concerned.  Again  certain  of  the  new  machines  may  be 
practical  in  tbeir  operation,  but  may  lack  durability  ;  there- 
fore, if  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  tbe  two  features — dura- 
bility and  practicability,  he  may  obtain  good  results  from  the 
investigation. 

There  will  undoabtedly  be  a  cont«ntion  that  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  keyboard  are  better  adapted  to  the  operators 
than  the  othera,  and  it  ia  for  the  reader  to  determine  whether 
he  desires  a  double  keyboard,  with  seventy-six  keys,  or  a 
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the  field  of  typewriter  operators  with  anything  short  of  the 
bast.  It  is  not  vortb  bia  while.  If  one  machine  is  five  per 
cent,  better  than  any  other,  and  costa  fifty  per  cent,  or  even 
one  hundred  per  cent.  more,  the  best  machine  ie  the  best  in- 
restment.  The  extra  prodnct  of  five  or  ten  per  cent,  pro- 
dnced  with  the  same  amount  of  lator  would  pay  the  entire 
price  of  the  machine  in  comparatively  few  months ;  coDse- 
qnently  the  cheap  typewriter  is  not  a  good  investment  for 
any  person  simply  because  it  is  cheap. 

The  use  of  the  typewriter  is  also  in  its  infancy.  The  type- 
writer is  an  improvement  on  the  pen  ;  the  pen  was  an  im- 
provement on  the  quill,  and  the  qnill  was  an  improvement  on 
the  stick.  Written  manocripts,  whether  pen  written  or  type- 
written have  no  other  object  than  that  of  making  a  rec  ord  of 
thought.  The  quality  of  that  record  depends  npon  the  inatrn- 
ment  used.  The  better  the  record,  the  more  fnlly  is  the  prime 
object  accomplished.  In  business  circles  to-day  it  matters 
not  how  that  record  is  made  so  long  as  it  is  legible.  With- 
oot  legibility  the  record  is  fanlty  ;  with  legibility  the  great- 
est object  of  making  the  record  is  fully  attained.  There  ia 
no  reason  why  personal  correspondence  should  not  be  written 
upon  the  typewriter.  Beautiful  penmanship  never  can  equal 
a  typewritten  page.  The  old  argument  that  a  typewritten 
letter  destroyed  the  personality  of  the  writer  retarded  the  nse 
of  the  typewriting  machine  in  commerce  for  many  years.  No 
person  is  found  to  use  the  argument  to^ay.  It  is  as  impor- 
tant that  children  sbonld  learn  to  write  on  a  machine  as  with 
a  pen.  They  should  know  each  key  without  having  a  letter 
on  it.  The  typewriter  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  household. 
the  library,  on  the  lady's  desk,  as  much  as  the  pen.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  the  signature,  and  that  is  very  largely 
cooBned  to  the  issnance  of  checks  or  documents  conveying 
property. 

Typo-Touch  Machine. 

A  new  device  of  eapecisl  value  in  commercial  departments 
of  achoola  for  aiding  in  the  acquisition  of  touch  typewriting 
is  being  supplied  to  the  trade  by  G.  N.  Miner,  3S6  Broadway, 
New  1  York,  pablisher  of  the   TypeviUr   and   Pitmographie 


WoHd.  It  is  called  the  Typo-Touch  Machine,  and  conaiets  of 
a  round  frame  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  in  which  is  a 
dead  black  disk  with  a  segmental  opening  thm  which  the  let- 
ters to  be  printed  appear  with  more  or  less  rapidity  as  desirsd. 
These  letters  are  printed  in  black  on  a  white  disk  which  re- 
volves behind  the  black  one.  The  lesson  charts  are  graded 
from  one  (slow)  up  to  six  (fast),  thus  regnlating  the  speed,  in 
connection  with  the  wind-fan,  to  any  degree  desiivd.  Six 
charts,  starting  with  simple  letter  practice,  and  gradnally  in- 
U'easing  in  speed,  are  furnished  with  each  machine.  The 
clock-work  mechanism  is  securely  encased,  cannot  be  got  out 
of  order,  and,  after  being  wound  op,  will  run  all  day,  withoot 
further  attention. 

In  following  the  charts,  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  strike  the 
keys  with  absolute  mechanical  regularity,  which,  with  prac- 
tice, produces  the  greatest  possible  speed  in  the  shorteit  pos- 
sible time,  and  gives  perfect  nniformityof  touch.  The  letters, 
words,  and  sentences  are  shown  npon  a  never-ending  line,  which 


the  eye  follows  without  interruption  until  theentire  lesson  has 
been  written'.  More  speed,  accuracy,  regularity,  and  uni- 
formity of  touch  will  be  acquired  in  one  boor's  practice  with 
the  Typo-Touch  Machine,  than  can  be  obtained  with  t«B  hours' 
drudgery  using  any  other  system.  The  machine  stands  up- 
right on  the  desk  and  on  a  level  with  the  eyes  of  the  operator 
Tans  there  is  no  bending  over  to  study  a  lesson  from  the 
old-style  instruction  book,  sheet  or  chart.  Altho  it  has 
only  been  on  the  market  a  short  time  the  Typo-Tonch  Ma- 
chine is  already  in  nse  in  many  prominent  bnsinesa  colleges 
and  schools  of  the  United  States.  Principals  and  teachers 
who  have  used  it  are  loud  in  its  praises  and  csnld  not  be 
induced  to  return  to  the  old  methods  of  instruotion. 

Mr.  Miner  claims  that  the  machine  will  positively  compel  the 
pupil  to  watch  the  chart,  and  to  keep  the  eyes  off  the  ke^bowd 
of  the  typewriter.  It  will,  therefore,  quicken  and  qualify  the 
student  as  a  "touch"  operator.  It  can  be  used  with  equal 
advantage  with  any  style  of  typewriter,  single  or  double  key- 
board,  with  any  arrangement  of  letters. 

Pullman  Automatic  Ventilators. 

proper  ventilation  of  achool-rooins  is  a  matter  to  which  too 

much  attention  cannot  be  given.    We  are  apt  to  think  that  on 


Hood  of  VentllBtor  Displaylts  Valve. 

opening  a  window  at  the  top  the  warmed  air  will  go  oat  there, 
or  if  cold  air  should  come  in  it  would  be  at  the  top  of  the 
room,  and  consequently  do  no  harm.  In  fact  it  not  infre- 
qnently  falls  like  a  torrent  directly  to  the  floor,  keeping  the 
feet  cold  while  the  head  is  hot.  Children  in  the  lowest  grades 
would  feel  this  cold,  while  the  teacher,  being  so  mnch  higher 


Outside  View  of  Ventilator. 
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than  the  little  oneB,  would  not  experience  an;  discomfort. 

A  man  deatroyB  or  rendere  poiaonooB  15.83  cnbic  feet  of  air 
per  hour,  or  '680  cubic  feet  \o  tventy-fonr  hoDrg.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  have  a  quantity  of  watery  vapor  given  off.  In 
badly-ventilated  churches,  theaters,  and  school-rooms,  this 
moisture  condenaea  on  the  walls  and  may  be  seen  trickling 
down  the  windows. 

Fresh  air  should  be  provided  by  well-deviaed  means  and  the 
greatest  possible  care  should  be  taken  that  natural  ventilation 
has  fair  play.  A  simple,  inexpensive,  and  durable  device  for 
giving  ventilation  on  natnre'a  lines,  is  manufactnied  by  the 
Pullman  Automatic  Ventilator  Company.  As  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  ventilation  ia  to  introduce  fresh  air  without  so  low- 
ering the  temperature  as  to  induce  an  unbearable  and  danger- 
ously low  registration,  the  Pullman  Ventilators  are  especially 
valuable,  as  they  avoid  this  difficnlt;  by  compelling  the  air  to 
enter  a  room  gently,  and  also  indirectly  thru  foar  or  five 
angles. 

The  Pullman  Automatic  Ventilator  consists  of  a  hood  so 
shaped  as  to  leave  openings  at  both  ends.  In  this  hood  there 
is  I  metal  arc-shaped  valve  poised  on  a  peipendicutar  pin,  and 
of  the  same  length  and  width  as  the  abutter  frame  opening 
into  the  apartment.  The  hood  side  of  the  device,  with  its  en- 
closed valve,  is  projected  on  the  outside  of  the  window  by 
being  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sash  frame,  or  on  a  sep- 
arate board  resting  on  the  sill.  Thus  adjusted,  the  hood  re- 
ceives and  breaks  the  direct  blast  of  the  wind,  thereby  admit- 
ting it  into  the  room  alternately  thru  the  ends  of  the  hood,  as 
a  gentle  breathing  of  air. 

If  the  air  outside  is  calm,  the  valve,  which  is  sensitively 
poised  in  the  hood,  admits  it  from  the  end  of  the  latter  open- 
ing to  the  wind,  but  if  the  wind  rises  to  a  stiff  blow  this  valve 
is  BO  acted  upon  that  it  closes  the  end  to  the  wind,  and  at  the 
umetime  opens  the  end  opposite  to  ths  direction  from  which  the 
wind  is  blowing,  thus  shutting  out  the  direct  blast,  with  its 
dost,  rain,  or  snow,  and  admitting  the  fresh  air  gently  to  the 
nmm,  thru  the  open  rear  end  of  the  hood.  The  principle  of 
the  Pullman  patent  is  the  admission  of  a  moderate  quantity  of 
air  at  all  times,  but  with  each  a  steady  flow  that  the  inside  air 
will  be  changed  with  the  frequency  necessary  to  perfect  ven- 
tilation. At  the  same  time  the  air  introduced  is  freefrom  dust. 

An  Educational  Game. 
A  nniquB  combination  of  education  and  recreation  features 
ii  found  in  a  game  called  Hemography,  manufactured  by  John 
W,  niff  &  Company,  110-112  Wabasb  avenue,  Chicago.  It  is 
I  fascinating  device  for  getting  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
lugraphy  of  our  country,  but  in  addition  to  its  educational 


value,  it  ia  extremely  interesting  considered  simply  as  a  game. 
If  carried  out  as  the  inventdr  intended  it  should  be,  it  will  be 
most  instructive  to  any  child  attending  school,  and  will  fresh- 
eo  the  memory  of  those  beyond  school  age.  It  is  true  to  geog- 
raphic principles  and  figures,  and  will  awaken  an  interest  in 
geography  where  none  waa  felt  before  its  nse.  It  leads  to  a 
speedy  acquaintance  with  all  parte  of  our  conntry  and  with 
onr  possessions. 

Uemography  consists  of  a  large  folding  board  21  x  27  inches, 
and  a  smaller  dial  or  index  board,  together  with  appropriate 
pieces  for  playing.  It  is  printed  in  five  colors.  On  the  game 
board  are  shown  the  following: 

A  beautiful  topographical  map  of  the  United  States,  size 
ITxl^i  inches,  locating  all  moantains,  lakes,  rive  re,  cities, 
and  towns  ;  maps  of  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  Bawaiian  islands, 
and  Philippine  islands ;  the  American  eagle  ;  standards  of  the 
national  colors ;  the  United  States  capitol  building  at  Wash- 
ington ;  a  complete  list  of  the  captals  of  all  states  and  terri- 
tories ;  a  complete  list  of  the  largest  cities  in  tbe  United 
States;  states  and  territories  of  tbe  United  States  and  date 
of  tbeir  admittance  to  the  Union  or  organization  as  territor- 
ies :  total  population  and  area  in  square  miles  of  the  United 
Slates;  total  population  and  area  in  square  miles  of  each  state 
and  territory  in  the  United  States ;  approximate  length  in 
miles  of  tbe  principal  rivera  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  hem- 
ispheres ;  approximate  size  in  miles  of  the  principal  lakea  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  hemiapheres ;  height  in  feet  of  tbe 
principal  mountains  of  the  Eastern  and  Weetem  bemispberee. 

Laneuaee  Study  by  Phonoerapb. 

Learning  foreign  languages  by  the  aid  of  the  phonograph 

ia  no  longer  an  experiment.    The  success  which  has  attended 


Game  of  Memograpliy. 


this  method  has  been  so  pronounced  that  teach- 
ers everywhere  are  fnmtsliing  their  students 
with  the  machine  and  records  to  supplement 
their  work.  It  has  been  fouod  that  tbe  Ian- 
gnage  student  can  dispense  with  bis  teacher 
mnch  more  readily  than  he  can  do  without  tbe 
phonograph's  aid. 

There  are  two  ways  of  learning  a  language 
— by  means  of  tbe  eye,  learning  to  read  but 
not  to  speak,  and  by  means  of  the  ear,  the  con- 
versationftl  or  natural  method.  The  two  meth- 
ods may  be  combined  by  the  use  of  a  phono- 
graph, so  that  the  student  can  learn  tbe  gram- 
mar st  the  same  time  that  he  is  learning  to 
epeak  by  listening  to  the  phonograph. 

When  the  instruction  records  are  put  on  the 
machine  they  will  give  out  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  times,  slowly  or  rapidly,  the  French, 
German,  or  Spanish  lesson  contained  on  tbe  rec- 
ord. For  the  student  these  records  take  the 
place  of  a  living,  native  teacher,onIy  they  never 
become  weary  or  impatient  from  overwork,  nor 
when  the  student  blunders  do  tbey  grow  sar- 
castic or  angry.  Language  study  from  a  phon- 
ograph cylinder  is  especially  adapted  for  class 
work.  The  illustration  slows  a  class  in  Span- 
ish writing  an  exercise  from  a  cylinder  that 
has  been  specially  prepared  by  the  profeseor. 
In  large  schools  it  is  the  custom  for  the  in- 
structor to  correct  these  exercises  after  tbey 
have  been  written  by  the  student. 

But  the  language  study  direct  from  the  pho- 
nograph record  is  of  especial  convenience  to  a 
student  when  he  owns  a  phonograph  and  can 
prepare  hie  lessons  at  home.  Every  word  on 
the  cylinder  will,  in  a  remarkably  short  time, 
be  committed  to  memory  and  so  indelibly 
stamped  upon  the  mind  that  it  becomes  like  his 
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natire  tongue.  He  can  soon  apeak  in  the  exact  tone  of 
voice,  accent,  and  inflection  of  the  machine.  The  stndent 
learns  almest  unconscionsly  to  think  in  the  language  he  is 
studying. 

After  the  student  has  become  sufficiently  advanced  to  talk 
in  connected  sentences,  he  will  find  it  a  great  advantage  to 
make  on  a  blank  a  record  of  the  exercise  that  he  is  studying, 
and  then  play  this  record  on  the  phonograph,  comparing  it 
with  the  original  language  record. 

Even  more  difficult  to  acquire  than  a  mechanically  accurate 
pronunciation  is  the  music  of  a  langaage.  No  book,  no  occa- 
sional hour  with  a  teacher,  will  ever  create  a  correct  and  defi- 
nite sound  image  in  the  mind.  Only  listening  to  the  lan- 
guage as  spoken  by  the  native,  hearing  it  continuously,  can 
give  one  the  confidence  of  the  native  and  the  ability  to  think  and 
speak  in  harmony  with  the  music  of  the  language.  After  study- 
ing the  construction  and  idioms  of  a  language  and  hearing  it  on 
the  phonograph,  the  student  will  desire  to  speak  it  long  before 
it  becomes  perfectly  familiar,  and  here  the  ''language 
machine ''  is  of  pre-eminent  importance.  The  student  never 
really  hears  his  own  voice  until  he  hears  it  reproduced  from  the 
phonograph  and  by  comparing  the  machines'  record  of  his 
own  prondnciation  with  the  recorded  pronunciation  of  the 
same  phrase  by  a  native,  no  student  can  fail  to  improve. 

Boards  of  education  and  others  interested  in  the  matter  can 
obtain  any  desired  information  concerning  instruments  and 
carefully  prepared  records  from  Douglas  &  Co.,  10  West  22nd 
street.  New  York  city. 

Educational  Leaf  Cabinet. 

Boards  of  education  in  various  sections  of  this  country  and 
institutions  of  learning  in  Europe  are  adopting  the  Educa- 
tional Leaf  Cabinet,  manufactured  by  the  New  Jersey  School- 
Church  Furniture  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  It  is  arranged 
for  preserving  and  mounting  pen  work,  drawings,  paintings, 
kindergarten  work,  needle  work,  maps,  charts,  clippings,  pho- 
tographs, or  illustrations  of  any  kind. 

The  leaf  frames  of  the  cabinet  hold  cardboards  and  are 
made  to  swing  on  a  half  circle  so  that  the  open  leaf  is  parallel 
with  the  closed  leaf,  giving  a  school  class  full  view  of  either 
side  of  each  leaf  as  opened.  The  ordinary  size  of  the  cards  to 
be  used  is  22x28  inches.  There  are  fifteen  frames  each  show- 
ing two  sides,  and  may  hold  one  or  two  cards.  Including  the 
front  and  back  there  are  thus  thirty-three  faces  for  each  cab- 
inet. By  special  order  the  number  of  frames  can  be  lessened, 
or  the  size  made  larger  or  smaller.  The  subject  to  be  mount- 
ed on  the  cards  can  be  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  occasionally  one-half  an  inch.  Each  cabinet  is  kept  closed 
by  a  hook  ;  a  good  lock  is  provided  by  special  order.  The  out- 
side subject  is  covered  with  glass.  Ordinarily  the  cabinets 
are  intended  to  be  screwed  to  the  wall,  and  when  open  each 
leaf  will  hold  its  proper  position. 

This  firm  also  makes  a  cabinet  with  leaves  folding  a  full 
quarter  circle,  which  is  especially  adapted  for  museum  or  ex- 
hibition purposes,  on  account  of  economy  in  wall  space.  Each 
cabinet  fits  evenly  against  the  next,  and  may  rest  upon  tables 
with  wood  or  glass  show  case  tops  and  with  book  shelves  be- 
low. The  strong  oak  wings  hang  on  separate  hinges.  Each 
can  be  detached  without  disturbing  the  others.  By  a  simple 
arrangement  of  grooves,  the  exhibits  mounted  on  cardboards 
of  uniform  size,  slip  in  and  out  of  the  frames  very  easily. 
They  are  excellent  for  displaying  pupils'  work.  The  Educa- 
tional Leaf  Cabinets  have  been  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Trenton,  New  Brunswick,  Newark,  Montclair,  Chicago,  Syra- 
cuse, Knoxville,  Northampton,  and  other  places,  as  well  as 
various  colleges  and  normal  schools. 


Novelty  celluloid  buttons  have  become  very  popular  with 
school  children.  Some  very  charming  effects  in  this  line  have 
been  made  by  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  of  Philiidel- 
phia.  The  buttons  depict  flowers,  birds,  or  scenes,  accompan- 
ied by  Scripture  texts,  and  would  form  appropriate  rewards 
for  attendance,  punctuality,  deportment,  etc. 

A  wall  map  of  the  United  States,  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  has  recent- 
ly been  issued  by  the  department  of  the  interior.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  map  features  the  various  acquisitions  of  territory 
upon  the  American  contiaent  by  the  United  States  government 
are  shown.  Clearly  defined  boundaries  are  given,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  latest  investigations.  Along  the  lower  border 
of  the  map  are  small  maps  of  Cuba.  Porto  Rico,  Pine  Island, 
the  Hawaiian  group,  Guam,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Tutuila 
group  of  bhe  Samoan  islands.  The  map  is  about  5x7  feet  in 
size,  mounted  on  muslin  and  attached  to  rollers  ready  for  im- 
mediate use. 


6ducattonal  'Crade  field* 


The  Spencerian  Pen  Company  has  absorbed  the  Eclectic  Pen 
Company  and  will  continue  the  manufacture  of  the  Eclectic 
pens,  bringing  them  up  to  the  standard  of  Spencerian  prod- 
ucts. For  a  generation  the  name  Spencerian  has  been  thoroly 
identified  with  progress  in  the  art  of  penmanship.  In  a  unique 
booklet  the  company  has  traced  the  art  of  writing  "  from  the 
stone  age  to  the  Spencerian  age.'' 

Those  of  oar  readers  who  are  building  or  intend  to  build 
school-houses  or  homes  will  be  interested  in  the  new  catalog 
of  Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Company,  which  has  been  de- 
signed  especially  to  reach  the  individual  builder,  it  is  a 
book  of  nearly  300  pages,  attractively  bound  in  red  covers, 
and  contains  a  mass  of  information  about  the  various  articles 
used  in  building  and  equipping  a  school  or  home.  Hamma- 
cher, Schlemmer  &  Company,  will  send  the  book  without 
charge  to  those  who  give  them  the  assurance  that  they  in- 
tend, sooner  or  later,  to  buy  goods  along  this  line. 

The  Cosmos  Pictures  Company,  296  Broadway,  issues  a  new 
catalog  of  its  reproductions  of  masterpieces  of  the  painter's 
art.  These  pictures  are  arranged  in  groups  of  ten  according 
to  the  school  or  the  subjects,  as  **  Rembrandt  and  the  Dutch 
School,"  '*Ten  Religious  Paintings,"  and  "Classical  Sculp- 
ture." On  each  picture  is  given  its  title  and  the  name  of  its 
author :  and  the  collection,  as  a  whole,  gives  a  broad  view  of 
the  field  of  art,  ancient,  mediseval,  and  modern 

The  American  Publishers'  AsEOciation  announces  that  in 
future  on  all  copyrighted  fiction  (not  net),  published  by  its 
members,  '*  the  retail  price  shall  in  no  case  be  cut  more  than 
28  per  cent.,  which  is  the  same  as  20  and  10  per  cent.''  The 
rule  regarding  net  books  remains  unchanged. - 

The  Conklin  Pen  Company  has  just  been  incorporated  in 
Toledo,  0.  The  directors  are  Roy  Conklin,  Harry  E  Fisher, 
Samuel  R.  Dority,  William  W.  Perry,  and  Willam  H.  McLellao. 

Circulars  are  being  distributed  to  school  officers  in  Minne- 
sota and  other  Western  states,  urging  them  to  use  their  influ- 
ence with  text-book  publishers  to  get  Admiral  Schley's  name 
in  the  text-books  on  United  States  history  as  the  real  hero  of 
Santiago.  The  circulars  say  that  if  a  sentiment  can  be  worked 
up  among  the  school  officers,  the  publishers  will  readily  yield 
to  this  sentiment  by  incorporating  the  desired  clause  in  their 
histories.  One  of  the  representative  book  men  of  the  West 
said  recently  : 

**  We  are,  of  course,  in  this  business  to  sell  books,  and  in 
order  to  sell  books  we  give  the  public  what  is  demanded ;  if 
the  public  sentiment  demands  United  States  histories  of  this 
kind,  the  public  will  get  them  in  a  hurry.  I  know  several 
publishing  firns  have  been  confronted  with  this  problem  al- 
ready, and  are  preparing  for  it.  So  far  as  I  know,  none  of  the 
recent  text-books  on  United  States  history  give  Admiral 
Sampson  credit  for  the  battle  of  Santiago.  If  the  present  agi- 
tation continues,  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  none  of  the  future 
texts  will  give  him  credit." 

A  new  catalog  has  been  issued  by  Carter's  Ink  Company. 
It  is  an  attractive  catalog  of  an  attractive  line  of  goods. 
Among  other  things  it  shows  the  up-to-date  improvements  in 
jars  and  bottles  and  devices  for  convenient  filling  and  using. 

The  Federal  Boiler  and  Supply  Company  has  been  incorpor- 
ated under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  by  C.  V.  Kellogg,  A.  E. 
Day,  and  W.  A.  Pfahler.  It  has  purchased  the  business  of  the 
Model  Heater  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  Kellogg-Mackay-Cam- 
eron  Company,  Chicago  ;  Kewaneo  Boiler  Company,  Eewanee, 
111.;  and  the  Uniontown  Acme  Radiator  Company,  tfniontown. 
Pa.  The  main  office  will  be  in  Newark.  The  capital  stock  is 
$3,500,000. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  will  shortly  begin  the  publication 
of  a  new  monthly  magazine.  The  Bibliographer,  devoted  to  bib- 
liography and  rare  book  news.  Photographic  facsimiles  of 
rare  books,  manuscripts,  etc.,  will  be  used  freely.  Mr.  Paul 
Leicester  Ford  is  the  editor. 

The  third  installment  of  George  L.  English  &  Company's 
fine  collection  of  minerals  has  just  been  placed  on  sale  at  the 
rooms  of  the  firm,  3  and  5  West  18th  street.  New  York.  The 
first  two  sections  have  been  enthusiastically  received.  The 
third  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  portion  yet  placed  on  sale 
and  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  schools  to  increaf e 
their  stock  of  minerals.  About  1,000  specimens  are  shown, 
including  such  rareties  as  bamlinite,  leuchtenbergite,voigtite. 
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^ipyre,  aeschynite  crystals,  poljcrase  crystals,  sarcolite,  and 
also  forty-fiye  beryls,  inclading  highly  modified  gem  crystals, 
choice  emeralds,  and  aquamarines. 

Charles  M.  Wiseman,  for  many  years  in  the  school  supply 
business  at  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  assigned  to  John  T.  Clark, 
an  attorney  of  that  place,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors, 
most  of  whom  reside  in  Chicago. 

The  Register  Company,  which  proposes  to  publish  educa- 
tional and  literary  books  and  periodicals,  has  just  been  incor- 
popated.  The  company  will  have  a  factory  at  Pleasantville, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture  of  stationery  and  other  merchan- 
dise. The  directors  are  Thomas  Dooner,  New  York :  George 
H.  Uobinion,  White  Plains ;  and  James  S.  Wright,  Freeport, 
LI. 

The  committee  on  supplies  of  the  board  of  education,  Henry 
A.  Rogers,  chairman,  have  awarded  the  major  portion  of  the 
contracts  for  printing  in  that  department  to  the  Wynkoop- 
Hallenbeck-Crawford  Company. 

The  Detroit  board  of  education  intend  to  spend  $5,000  fer 
forty  pianos,  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

Readers  of  The  School  Journal  who  occasionally  try  book 
reviewing  will  be  interested  in  the  competition  announced  by 
the  Abbey  Press,  114  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.  This  firm 
offers  a  prize  of  $250  for  the  best  and  brightest  review,  notice, 
or  criticism  of  a  book  by  Marion  fieveridge  Lee  entitled  "  The 
Man  With  the  Rake  *'  The  review  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  500  nor  more  than  550  words.  The  contest  will  close 
March  15. 

The  Safety  Bottle  and  Ink  Company  has  established  factories 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  and  in  Birmingham,  England,  to  handle 
its  outside  trade.  Government  departments,  educational  in- 
stitutions and  school  boards  are  adopting  the  Safety  Ink 
Bottle.  Its  advantages  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Its  cost 
is  so  slight  that  the  company  can  meet  the  prices  of  other 
first-class  ink  makers  using  ordinary  bottles ;  spilling  is  im- 
possible, yet  dipping  the  pen  is  not  only  as  easy  as  in  an  ordi- 
nary inkstand,  but  is  more  satisfactory,  since  no  more  ink 
than  is  wanted  comes  away  on  the  pen,  thus  allowing  a  saving 
of  some  ninety  per  cent,  of  ink  from  evaporation.  No  blotting 
is  required. 

An  answer  was  filed  last  month  by  the  school  commissioners 
of  Baltimore  to  the  injunction  of  William  Knabe  &  Company, 
to  prevent  the  award  of  the  contract  for  public  school  pianos 
to-Charks  II.  Stieff  &  Company  and  the  Sanders  &  Stayman 
Company.  The  answer  sets  forth  that  the  awards  were  prop- 
erly made  under  the  advertisement  and  specifications,  and  as 
abiohte  fairness  was  observed,  the  petition  of  William  Knabe 
t  Company,  was  asked  to  be  dismissed.  The  Stieff  people 
ehdffl  that  their  bid  was  properly  made  and  accepted,  and  the 
merry  war  goes  on,  pending  the  final  deciaion  of  the  court. 

The  Penn  Publishing  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  will  in 
March  begin  the  publication  of  a  new  periodical,  the  Young 
FeOa*  Magazine.  A  prize  of  $100  is  offered  to  the  subscriber 
vbo  soggests  the  moet  appropriate  and  attractive  name  for 
the  magazine. 

The  Ogden  Eaaufacturing  Company  has  been  consolidated 
with  the  Reading  Hardware  Company.  The  large  factory  of 
the  Utter  firm  at  Reading,  Pa.,  will  permit  an  increased  out- 
pat  of  the  Ogden  door  checks,  which  will  save  the  delays  oc- 
eatiooed  school  boards  in  the  past,  when  the  small  Newark 
factory  was  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  School  officials  will 
be  pissed  to  learn  that  Mr.  Ogden  will  continue  to  have 
charge  of  the  checks  and  their  installations. 

Small,  Ifaynard  k  Ccmpanj.  Boston,  have  assigcfd  to  Kcr- 
■an  H.  White,  treasirer  of  the  Boston  Bookbinding  Company, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors. 

Crane  k  Companj.  the  Kansas  publisher?,  have  just  pub- 
liehed  *"(Min's  CooiDercial  ^Jeography,"  a  work  for  high  schools, 
commercial  eovrses.  and  the  grammar  grades  of  city  and 
nrd  schools.  The  aiitbor,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Olin,  is  taking  a 
iW-gradnate  oomrae  in  the  Kacsas  State.Agricuhcral  college. 

Johaaoa's  Series  of  English  Classics,  published  by  B.  F. 
Johasoi  k  CompaBT,  Richmond.  Va.,  are  attracting  confider- 
>hie  atieatioa.  lie  latest  addition  to  the  series  is  '^Mac- 
nlaj'i  Esnys  cm  Milton  and  .\ddiaon.''  of  which  Prof.  C. 
AlphoBio  Sait^  of  Lwsiana  State  anrversity,  is  Mxgt. 

Iknn.  GfBB  k  Coapany  aanoonce  that  the  fieeoad  Tohnne 
<tf  their  ivies  of  re«graphv  readers  is  now  ready.  It  is  en- 
tillei' 


In  response  to  numerous  inquiries  for  separate  reproduc- 
tions, Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  announce  that  they  will 
shortly  issue  a  series  of  portfolios!  each  containing  eight  of 
the  best  nature  pictures  from  Country  Lift  in  Anuriea  and 
portraits  from  The  World*»  Work,  iot  the  use  of  schools  and 
libraries. 

The  Preston  Book  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  has  been  organ- 
ized to  do  a  general  printing  and  book  busineas.  The  incor- 
porators are  H.  L.  Kellogg,  J.  0.  Carlys,  and  Elizabeth  B. 
Preston. 

The  Scribners  announce  for  immediate  publication  a  book  by 
Prof.  J.  W.  Burgess,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  political  science 
of  Columbia  university,  entitled  '*  Reconstruction  and  the  Con- 
stitution." 

The  Elbridge  Chair  Company,  of  Elbridge,  Onondaga  county, 
N.  Y.,  a  firm  for  manufacturing  school  and  business  office  sup- 
plies, was  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000. 

Mr.  K.  T.  Crane,  president  of  the  Crane  Company,  Chicago, 
recently  made  an  extensive  investigation  in  regard  to  the 
utility  of  an  academic  education  /or  young  men  who  have  to 
earn  their  own  living  and  who  expect  to  pursue  a  commercial 
life  He  sent  out  letters  of  inquiry  on  this  subject  to  college 
professors,  graduates,  and  business  men,  and  the  result  of  the 
investigation  Mr.  Crane  has  now  published  for  private  dis- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Emerson  P.  Harris,  the  publishing  business  broker,  has, 
within  a  comparatively  short  time,  brought  about  consolida- 
tions and  combinations  of  trade  papers  amounting  in  valuation 
to  nearly  a  million  dollars. 

The  annual  summary  number  of  the  PuUiihefi  Weekly  has 
just  been  issued.  In  addition  to  much  valuable  miscellaneous 
matter,  it  contains  a  reference  list  of  all  the  new  publications 
issued  in  this  country  during  the  year  1901. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  B.  F.  Johnson 
Publishing  Company,  Richmond,  Va ,  was  held  Feb.  5.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  unanimously  re-elected  president  of  the  company. 
Directors  for  the  current  year  were  chosen  as  follows :  G.  W. 
Watts,  Durham,  N.  C;  Boykin  Wright,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Virgin- 
ias Newton,  A.  H.  Christian,  Jr.,  L.  H.  Jenkins,  E.  B.  Addison, 
R.  L.  Williams,  Charles  V.  Meredith,  E.  A.  Hoen,  J.  D,  Crump, 
H.  W.  Roundtree,  B  F.  Johnson,  S.  W.  Traveri,  Richmond  ; 
Atwood  Violett,  New  \ork,  and  George  W.  Miles, Radford,  Va. 

The  reports  showed  that  substantial  progress  was  made  in 
the  business  of  the  compaoy  during  the  year.  President 
Johnson  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  enterprise.  The  company 
began  its  school-book  business  in  the  summer  of  1895  with 
"  one  school  book,  the  good  will  of  a  few  friends,  and  the  mis- 
givings of  the  mnltituJe."  Few  business  men  believed  it  was 
possible  to  build  up  a  publishing  house  in  the  South,  and  few 
Southern  educators  believed  it  possible  fcr  a  publishing  houj>e 
in  the  South  to  publish  books  that  would  meet  their  needs. 
From  such  a  small  beginning  the  houee  has  steadily  advanced 
until  to-day  it  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  school  book  trade  of 
the  country.  The  house  has  recently  published  several  text- 
books which  h^ve  been  publicly  discusiH^  and  praised  in  New 
England  assemblies  and  indorsed  by  the  highest  authorities  on 
child  training  in  America.  These  books  have  found  their  way 
no<^  only  thruout  the  South,  but  into  many  of  the  moet  pro* 
gressive  schools  of  the  North. 

The  death  of  Horace  E.  Scudder,  recently  noted  in  Tbe 
School  Jouenal,  has  put  an  end  to  the  **  Riverside  Literary 
.Series,**  consisting  of  the  masterpieee$<  of  famous  authr/r^i,  &nd 
issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Company,  in  inexpensive  form  for 
use  in  schools  and  colleges  It  should  \fe  remembered,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  books  alr^y  published  are  jtut  as  vaiuar/k  a« 
tho  published  this  month,  since  tbe  plate<<  from  which  they  are 
printed  are  constantly  being  renew<;d. 

The  growth  of  the  series  has  k^pt  pace  with  its  growth  in 
popularity.  It  now  pombers  more  tnan  l-V)  bcob<,  repreKrnt' 
ing  the  best  literature  of  all  ages  and  countri^a.  and  contains 
materials  suitable  for  all  grades  of  school  an/i  college  work. 
While  brief  explatatory  notes  are  given^  tn^  aturmpt  has  b'tren 
made  to  emphasize  the  author  rather  than  the  annotattr. 

A  large  majority  of  the  children  who  lear*:  ^>rbooi  to  l/egia 
their  woric  in  the  world,  take  with  them  no  knowledge  of  tie 
laws  which  diftingush  good  books  from  bad  or  in4if!firent  f/ttx. 
With  the  Rivenide  Literary  ':^ieit^  b/werer,  all  that  is  \jf^i 
aad  nkoat  elevatiac  ht  the  world  s  liVtrztarh  may  b*  ^mplo^ad 
in  nch  a  way  as  to  eaitirate  the  habl;  ^  rt^iog  and  enjoy- 
lag  looks  of  permiBeat  vaioe. 
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Personal  Mention. 

HeBBre.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company  have  annonnced  an  im- 
portant change  in  their  staff  in  the  placing  of  Ur  Frank  D. 
Farr  in  charge  of  their  Chicago  office  and  the  WeEtein  field. 


Fmok  D,  Farr- 

Tb«  house  ia  to  be  congratulated  npon  having  aecored  Ur. 
Farr  for  the  place,  the  removal  of  Mr.  Elmer  B,  Silver  to 
Boston  having  left  a  vacancy  in  the  Waatem  organization  of 
the  house,  which  it  waa  not  easy  to  fill.  Mr.  Farr  is  renew- 
ing old  ties  very  pleasantly,  aa  he  entered  achool-book  work 
with  Meaers.  Silver,  Bnrdett  £  Company,  and  nowretometo 
them  after  a  short  connection  with  Meaars.  Allyn  &  Bacon. 

Hr.  Farr  received  hia  early  edncation  in  Bristol,  Vermont, 
where  he  was  bora  abont  thirty-five  years  ago.  He  was 
gradnated  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1892.  Ee  be- 
gan his  bnainesa  career  with  Messrs.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Com- 
pany, after  a  few  yeara  of  service  as  principal  of  schools,  and 
immediately  scored  a  success,  which  showed  that  be  bad 
fonnd  8  congenial  field  of  work.  After  having  held  for  a  brief 
time  an  important  position  with  Messra.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  he 
again  becomes  connected  with  the  Arm  with  w^om  he  began 
hia  bnainess  career, 

Mr.  Farr  will  take  np  his  new  dnties  equipped  with  the  re- 
snlte  of  a  broad  and  nseful  experience,  both  in  school-work 
and  in  the  Iteld.  There  is  no  donbt  that  he  will  sncceesfnlly 
meet  the  reqnirements  of  hia  new  field,  for  which  he  is  emin- 
entl J  Baited  both  by  ability  and  temperament,  and  that  the 
interests  of  Meaars.  Silver,  Bnidett  &  Company  will  prosper 
under  his  care.  To  hope  that  this  will  be  eo  is  but  to  echo 
the  wishes  of  his  many  friends  thruont  the  school-book  field 
and  elsewhere. 

Hr.  Robert  Foresman.  widely  known  as  the  author  and  ad- 
vocate of  the  Modern  Music  Series,  on  Ji'eb.  1  retired  from  the 
mnaic  department  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.  His  asEoci- 
ate,  Mr.  C.  H.  Congdon,  will  continue  the  promotive  work 
which  has  brought  this  series  to  the  front  rank  in  the  three 
years  since  its  publication.  Mr.  Foresman  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  New  York  Life  Insnrance  Company.  He 
will  still  retain  an  active  interest  in  the  Modern  Mn^ic  Seriea. 

Mr.  Harold  Hamilton  Gibson,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  New  York  office  of  Charles  Scribners'  Sona  for  sev- 
eral years,  has  accepted  an  editorial  position  in  the  edaca- 
tional  department  of  Messrs.  Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  of 
Chicago.  This  firm  has  now  a  large  number  of  school-books 
under  way,  and  Mr.  Gibson  will  assist  Editor  Grover  in  their 
preparation.  The  former  brings  a  valoable  experience  to  his 
new  work.    He  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmeulh  college. 


Hr.  George  P.  Brett,  president  of  The  Macmillan  Company,' 
is  sojourning  in  Italy.  He  left  Now  York  early  in  Febrnary, 
with  F.  Marion  Crawford  a^  his  traveling  companion.  Ue  is 
now  the  gueet  of  the  noted  author  at  his  Sorrento  home.  .  Mr. 
Brett  will  go  to  London  very  soon.  He  will  probably  be  the 
first  American  publisher  to  enter  London  in  1902. 

Under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Earl  6.  Smith,  the  growth  in  the 
New  York  business  of  the  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  has 
been  so  substantial  that  a  New  York  branch  of  the  Chicago 
main  office  has  been  established  at  253  Broadway.  With  in- 
creased capital,  roomy  offices,  larger  territory,  and  nearly 
twenty  additional  saleemen  at  bis  disposal,  Mr.  Smith  will  be 
able  to  give  this  mashine  the  representation  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Appleton  has  gone  to  Boeton  to  direct  the 
business  of  D.  Appleton  &  Company  from  that  center.  Thus 
the  old  boose  of  Appleton  is  not  left  without  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  its  long-honored  name.  Mr.  D.  Sidney  Appleton 
is  in  charge  of  the  London  office,  and  Mr.  Edward  D.  Appleton 
of  the  Chicago  branch. 

Removals. 

For  the  third  time  inits  twenty- three  years  of  existence,  tbe 
Andrews  School  Fnrnitnre  Company  has  moved  northward 
until  now  it  is  in  the  heart  of  tbe  buBineES  district.  In  1879 
the  company  was  located  at  19  Bond  street.  Seven  years 
later  the  firm  moved  to  686  Broadway,  and  then  in  1890  to  6& 
Fifth  avenue.  In  its  present  quarters  at  9  West  18th  street, 
the  firm  has  established  under  one  roof,  complete  offices,  show- 
rooms, and  stockrooms.  The  latter  is  fully  equipped  and  is  an 
innovation  in  the  school  supply  business.  A  desk,  globe,  map, 
chart,  or  any  piece  of  school  supplies,  can  be  selected  in  the 
moraing  and  will  be  delivered  in  the  afternoon.  Usually  a 
pnrchoser  hae  to  wait  tor  this  class  of  goods  to  come  on  from 
some  factory.  Blackboards  of  special  sizes  are  also  made  np 
on  the  premises,  and  can  be  delivered  complete  on  very  short 
notice. 

The  showroom  occupies  almost  the  entire  fifth  floor  of  the 
building.  Here  ore  shown  principals'  and  teachers'  desks, 
pupils'  desks,  globes,  maps,  chairs  suitable  for  the  amalleat 
kindergarten  class  or  the  largest  assembly  room,  and,  in  fact. 


Sbowroom  so  fAqdrews  Scbool  Furniture  Company, 
school  supplies  of  all  descriptiona.     The  department  is  in 
charge  of  C.  B.  Demsrest. 

The  flim  is  issuing  an  attractive  series  of  mailing  cards  in 
colors  and  will  gladly  put  on  their  mailing  lists  the  name  of 
any  one  interested  in  the  equipment  of  the  school-room. 

Tbe  Globe  School  Book  Company  hae  removed  from  103  to 
136  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  The  company's  new  quarters 
have  been  renovated  and  fitted  up  with  modern  equipment. 

The  American  School  Furniture  Company  will  remove  from 
HI  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  to  19-21-23  West  18th  street, 
sometime  during  March.  In  their  new  quarters  they  will  have 
commodious  rooms,  fully  equipped  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments. They  will  be  better  fitted  than  ever  before  to  handle 
their  large  and  rapidly  increasing  busineea  with  dispatch. 

The  Scientific  Engraving  Company  removed  to  28-27  Citf 
Hall  place  last  month.  They  now  occupy  the  entire  twelfth 
fioor  of  the  Lupton  building,  where  they  will  .have  iooreased 
sky-light  facilities  and  aeveral  additions  to  iheir  plant. 

On  April  1  the  David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Company  will  re- 
move from  the  present  quarters,  123  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 
to  their  own  bnilding  at  146  Fifth  avenue. 
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JSotee  of  JSew  Books, 


The  Merchant  of  Venice  to  many  is  the  most  charming  play 
that  Shakespeare  ever  wrote.  It  certainly  contains  all  the 
elements  needed  to  make  it  popular — an  interestiDg  story  ;  a 
well  formed  plot,  or  rather  double  plot ;  strongly  marked  char- 
acters and  highly  poetic  setting,  and  besides  it  is  not  so  tragic 
as  to  repel  even  the  most  sensitive.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr., 
Ph.  D.,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  logic  in  Union  college,  has 
edited  this  play  for  the  standard  Literature  series.  The  book 
is  meant  rather  for  elementary  Students  than  for  such  as  have 
had  some  elementary  training.  The  introduction  relates  to 
such  matters  as  are  of  more  particular  use  to  the  younger 
student.  The  notes  are  purposely  few  in  number  ;  they  aim  to 
explain  what  would  not  occur  to  the  elementary  student,  or 
would  not  be  easily  looked  up  by  him.  (University  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.    Price,  15  cents.) 

Seleeti4ms  from  Walter  Pater,  edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  logic  in  Union  college.  The  aim  of  the  editor  of  this 
volume  has  been  to  put  together  essays  that  would  be  charac- 
teristic in  kleas  and  style  and  which  would  also  illustrate  the 
very  broad  range  of  Pater's  interests,  as  well  as  the  different 
periods  of  his  life.  There  are  essays  in  general,  criticism, 
poetry,  philosophy,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  as  well  as 
several  of  those  studies  in  criticism  which  he  put  in  the  form 
of  fiction.  The  editor  has  given  in  the  notes  only  such  inform- 
ation as  the  student  cannot  very  well  get  for  himself.  (Henry 
Holt  &  0>mpany,  New  York.    Price,  75  cents.) 

Outlines  of  Logie,  by  Jacob  Westlund,  professor  of  mathema- 
tics in  Bethany  college,  Lindsborg,  Kansas.  This  book  is  just 
what  tke  title  implies,  the  science  of  logic  reduced  to  its  low* 
est  terns  ;  it  is  an  outline  of  the  processes  employed  in  rea- 
soning, and  a  book  suited  to  the  beginning  student,  who  needs 
the  main  points  separated  from  all  extraneous  matter.  It 
treats  of  the  laws  of  thought,  concepts,  judgments,  syllogisms, 
fallaciea,  and  method ;  then  come  exercises  to  apply  what  has 
been  learned.    (Crane  &  (Company,  Topeka,  Kansas.) 

The  Globe  Series  is  a  handsome  list  of  books  for  use  in 
higher  schools  and  colleges.  They  are  bound  in  cloth  and 
contain  portraits,  biographies,  critical  and  other  notes,  etc. 
Among  these  volumes  are  the  following :  Carlyl£s  Ettay  on 
Bmm$9  edited  by  William  T.  Brewster,  A.M.,  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish in  Columbia  university;  Homefs  Iliad,  Books  i.,  VI, 
XXII.,  XXIV,,  Pope's  translation,  edited  by  William  Cranston 
Lawton,  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in 
A^lphi  college ;  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,  by  Thomas 
Bahrngton  MMaulay,  edited  by  Thomas  Mare  Parrott,  Ph.D., 
assistant  professor  in  English  in  Princeton  university.  (Globe 
School  Book  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 

Cffrreet  Composition,  by  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne,  A.M.,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  useful  volume  issued  in  recent  years  on  the  sub- 
ject of  typography — useful  because  in  the  printing  businoFs 
the  name  of  De  Vinne  carries  authority  and  because  the  book 
coven  so  wide  a  range.  It  includes  chapters  on  spelling,  ab- 
breviations, the  compounding  and  division  words,  the  prop- 
er use  of  figures  and  numerals,  italic  and  capital  letters,  notes, 
etc.,  with  observations  on  punctuation  and  proofreading. 

(Covering  the  whole  field,  from  the  preparation  of  the  copy  to 
the  completion  of  the  magazine  or  book,  the  editor,  proof- 
reader, and  printer,  that  indissoluble  trio,  can  glean  instruc- 
tion from  its  pages.  The  middle  member  of  thi*)  partnership 
will  bless  the  author  of  the  book  for  his  aid  and  sympathy  in 
the  struggle  with  unreasonable  and  inconsistent  authors  and 
editors.  The  long-suffering  proofreader  will  endorse  also  what 
he  says  about  the  confusion  in  the  spelling,  division,  aid  com- 
pounding of  words.  In  these  particulars  every  one  who  writes 
the  English  language  seems  to  go  according  to  his  own  sweet 
will.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  there  are  more  than 
ixteen  hundred  variable  spellings,  as  fhown  in  the  appendix 
to  this  work.  The  proofreader  or  printer  who  wisbes  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  age  in  this  most  useful  art  should  make  a  there 
study  of  this  book.    (The  Century  Company,  New  York.)' 

Selected  Essays  from  the  Sketch  Book  by  Washington  Irving, 
form  extra  double  number  S  of  the  Riverside  Literature  serieF. 
Besides  a  sketch  of  Irving,  notes,  and  other  material,  the  book 
contains  many  of  the  best  essavs  in  that  famous  work,  as 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  "  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  "Strat- 
ford-on-4von,''"The  Artof  Book-Making,'  ''Christmas  Eve," 
and  many  others.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  (Company.  Price,  40 
cents.) 


Episodios,  adapted  for  the  use  of  students,  by  R.  D.  Cortina, 
director  of  the  Cortina  Academy  of  Languages,  will  be  found 
most  helpful  by  those  studying  Spanish.  The  text  is  given  in 
Spanish  on  one  page,  and  on  the  opposite  page  in  English. 
This  arrangement  fits  the  book  especially  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents anxious  to  master  the  language  without  the  aid  of  a 
teacher.  The  lessons  include  the  story  of  Cortez  taken  from 
Don  Antonio  Soils' "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  and 
other  selections  from  the  works  of  Soils.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  called  to  all  idiomatic  phrases  in  the  notes.  The  make- 
up of  the  book  deserves  special  commendation,  the  type  being 
so  large  and  clear  that  the  reader  is  saved  the  confusion  often 
felt  in  taking  up  a  text  in  an  unfamiliar  language.  (R.  D. 
Cortina,  New  York.    Price,  $1.00.) 

Publishers  have  in  recent  years  striven  to  outdo  one  another 
in  providing  attractive  and  helpful  texts  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  writers,  for  class-room  use.  Certainly  the  beautiful 
edition  of  Caesar's  Gdlie  War,  edited  and  arranged  by  Albert 
Harkness  and  Charles  H.  Forbes,  just  from  the  press,  takes  a 
marked  place  among  the  numerous  editions.  The  text  is  large 
and  clear.  The  notes  are  full  and  excellent.  The  work  opens 
with  some  fifty  pages  of  explanatory  matter  that  will  serve 
well  toward  rendering  the  text  lucid  and  interesting.  The 
whole  is  illustrated  with  maps  and  plans,  and  with  beautiful 
plates  in  three  colors,  showing  dress  and  weapons  of  soldiers, 
Roman  ships,  etc.  The  book  is  earnestly  recommended  to 
teachers  of  Csesai,  as  most  suitable  for  use  by  Latin  classes. 
(American  Book  Company,  New  York.) 

Altho  ''A  Boy  with  Ideas,**  is  the  caption  of  the  first  chap- 
ter in  Four  American  Inventors,  every  man  whose  life  is 
worked  out  in  the  book  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  boy  with 
ideas.  The  four  inventors  studied  are  Robert  Fulton,  Eli 
Whitney,  Samuel  Morse,  and  Thomas  Edison.  In  selecting 
these  the  author  has  been  able  to  impress  a  few  facts  about 
typical  men  far  better  than  would  have  been  possible  if  he  had 
taken  a  greater  number. 

These  bicfgraphical  sketches  will  impress  upon  young  read- 
ers the  necessity  for  patience  and  perseverance  in  work  which 
they  are  desirous  of  making  a  success.  The  long,  trying  years 
which  were  passed  before  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  brought  his 
invention  to  a  successful  issue,  will  serve  as  an  object  les- 
son in  persistency  under  difficulties.  (Werner  School  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston.) 

Handbook  of  the  Trees  of  New  England,  by  Lorin  L.  Dame  and 
Henry  Brooks.  The  purpose  of  the  authors  in  preparing  this 
volume  was  to  present  such  a  description  of  the  native  trees 
with  their  general  features  as  to  enable  a  student  to  recognize 
them  on  sight.  The  descriptions  are  plain  atd  generally  ac- 
curate. Each  important  tree  is  illustrated  by  excellent  full- 
page  plates  showing  the  leaves,  branches,  and  general  fea- 
tures of  the  tree.  So  far  as  precision  allows,  the  popular 
terms  have  been  used,  and  the  book  is  generally  free  from 
technicalities.  The  book  will  certainly  be  of  great  value  to 
those  who  love  field  and  forest.  (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.26.) 

Studies  of  American  Fungi.  Mushrooms  EdiUe,  Poisonous,  etc. 
(Second  Edition  )  By  George  Francis  Atkinson,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  Cornell  university  and  Botanist  of  the  Cornell 
Agricultureal  Experiment  station.  Recipes  for  Cooking  Mush- 
rooms, by  Mrs.  Sarah  Tyson  Rorer.  Chemistry  and  Toxicology 
of  Mushrooms,  by  J.  F.  Clark.  With  230  photographs  by  the 
author,  and  colored  plates  by  F.  R.  Rathbun.  The  need  of  a 
full  and  reliable  account  of  the  various  common  fungi  is  clear 
when  it  is  remembered  that  mushrooms  are  more  and  more 
becoming  an  article  of  food,  and  every  year  records  cases  of 
fatal  poisoning  thru  careless  gathering  of  poisonous  va- 
rieties instead  of  the  edible.  This  book  describes  the  features 
of  the  different  forms  so  accurately  that  a  comparison  of  any 
one  in  the  hand  with  the  text,  aided  by  the  plates,  shows 
readily  the  species.  The  species  that  are  edible  greatly  ex- 
ceed in  number  the  dangerous  varieties,  and  yet  one  of  the 
the  most  poisonous,  the  amanita,  is  so  common,  and  in  its 
leading  features  so  much  resembles  the  most  valuable,  the 
common  mushroom,  that  great  care  is  necessary  in  collecting 
for  food.  Yet  the  photographs  show  such  notable  differences 
as  to  render  any  error  gross  carelessncFS.  This  second  edition 
improves  upon  the  first  by  adding  a  full  description  of  the 
most  approved  methods  of  mushroom  cultivation,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  success  are  clearly  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the 
profit  which  is  likely  to  accrue.  The  chapter  upon  chemistry 
and  toxicology  is  very  clear.  A  table  for  the  identification 
of  the  species  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  book  for  actual 
study  of  unknown  species.  (Andrews  &  Church,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Price  $3.00.) 
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NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 


Week  Ending  March  i,  1902. 

Department  of  Superintendence. 

The  most  excitiDg  event  of  the  sesBion  at  Chicago  this 
week  was  the  discussion  upon  a  proposed  constitution. 
After  much  fruitless  talking  the  whole  matter  was  laid 
over  for  a  year.  Careful  inquiry  among  the  members 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  chief  objection  related  to  the 
limitation  of  membership,  or  rather  the  proviso  shutting 
out  people  who  are  not  engaged  in  school  superintendence 
from  the  privilege  of  votiog  and  holding  oflSce.  In  Article 
II,  as  printed  below,  the  features  around  which  the  debate 
turned  are  included  in  brackets.  There  is  no  reason  why 
these  objectionable  provisions  should  not  be  omitted. 
The  purposes  of  the  proposed  constitution  would  be  just 
as  well  served  without  them. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  constitution  reads  as 
follows : 

Preliminary  Statement. 

In  tbe  absence  of  a  Constitution  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence has  bad  a  varying  policy  and  its  early  aims  and 
purposes  have  been  frequently  forgotten.  Special  committees 
have  been  created  from  time  to  time  to  do  certain  things  which 
would  have  been  done  better  by  permanent  constitutional  com- 
mittees changing  but  part  of  their  membership  annually.  The 
president  of  the  department  has  had  no  constitutional  guide 
and  the  programs  have  frequently  reflected  tbe  personality  of 
the  president  rather  than  any  e&tablished  aim  and  policy  of 
tbe  department.  In  inviting  attendance  of  all  classes  of 
teachers  tbe  tendency  has  been  to  offer  programs  that  scatter 
discussions  over  all  classes  of  educational  topics  ratber  than  to 
tbe  concentration  upon  topics  relating  to  supervision.  The 
feeling  is  that  tbe  department  should  withdraw  from  this  policy 
of  scattering  its  efforts,  yet  continue  its  policy  of  welcoming 
to  its  meetings  all  who  are  interested  in  the  discussion  of  tbe 
problems  of  superintendence. 

Proposed  Constitution  for  the   Department  op   Superin- 
tendence OP  the  National  Educational  Association. 

article:  I.  NAME. 

This  organization  shall  be  styled  tbe  Department  op  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Educational  association. 

article  II.  membership. 

Active  and  associate  members  of  tbe  National  Educa- 
tional Association  [who  are  engaged  regularly  in  super- 
visincj^  educational  work,  as  state,  county,  city,  district, 
toven  and  village  superintendents,  including  assistant  and 
associate  superintendents]  may  become  members  of  the  depart- 
ment upon  signing  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  providing 
that  active  members  of  tbe  N.  E.  A.  only  shall  have  tbe  right 
to  vole  and  to  hold  office  in  tbe  department ;  [also  providing 
that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive 
in  any  way  those  who  are  at  present  active  members  of  this 
department  from  taking  part,  or  participating,  or  sharing  fully 
the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  privileges  of  such  membership.] 

article  III.  officers. 

1.  Officers : 

The  officers  of  this  department  shall  consist  of  a 

(1)  President, 

(2)  First  Vice-Peesident, 

(3)  Secretary. 
Each  to  serve  one  year. 

2.  Executive  Board  : 

An  executive  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  tbe  president, 
first  vice-president,  secretary,  tbe  retiring  president  of  the  de- 


partment, and  the  permanent  secretary  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational  Association. 

3.  Committee  on  Nomination : 

A  standing  committee  of  seven  on  nomination  of  officers, 
consisting  of  the  president  of  the  department  aa  chairman 
ex-offiMo,  and  six  members  to  be  elected  by  the  department, 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  three  years,  the  terms  of  two 
members  expiring  each  year.  The  terms  of  service  on  the 
first  election  shall  be  determined  by  lot.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  this  committee  to  nominate  one  or  more  names  for  each 
vacancy  to  be  filled,  and  to  report  to  the  department  at  the 
close  of  the  morning  session  of  the  second  day  of  the  annual 
meeting. 

4.  Committee  on  Program : 

A  standing  committee  of  five  on  the  annual  program,  con- 
sisting of  the  president  of  the  department  as  chairman  ex- 
officio,  and  four  members  to  be  elected  by  the  department  to 
serve  two  years,  the  terms  of  two  members  to  expire  each 
year.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  prepare  an 
annual  program  and  supervise  its  execution.  Only  subjects 
directly  relating  to  the  supervision  of  schools  shall  be  placed 
upon  the  program  ;  but,  in  assigning  essays,  the  committee 
will  not  be  limited  to  members  of  the  department. 

5.  Election  of  Officers : 

Tbe  election  of  all  officers  shall  be  by  ballot  and  occur  at 
tbe  close  of  the  morning  session  of  tbe  second  day  of  the  an- 
nual meeting,  at  which  time  tbe  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  of  seven  shall  be  presented. 

article  IV.      MEETINGS. 

The  place  of  meeting  shall  be  determined  by  the  voting 
members  of  tbe  department  on  the  morning  session  of  the  sec- 
ond day  of  tbe  annual  meeting,  and  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  shall  be  necessary  for  a  decision.  Should  the  depart- 
ment fail-  to  reach  a  decision  before  tbe  adjournment  of  that 
session,  the  executive  committee  will  determine  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  next  ensuing  year. 

Tae  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  department. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  the  regular 
meeting  by  tbe  unanimous  vote  of  tbe  members  present,  or  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  provided  that  the 
alteration  or  amendment  has  been  substantially  proposed  in 
writing  at  tbe  previous  annual  meeting. 

AARON  GOVE, 
Committee:  ^  R.  G.  BOONE, 

W.  H.  MAXWELL. 


Schools  and  Taxes. 

When  the  question  of  a  general  tax  to  support  the 
schools  of  the  state  came  before  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  no  persons  opposed  it  more  earnestly  than 
those  who  had  property  but  no  children,  also  those  who 
patronized  private  schools.  The  ground  of  their  objec- 
tions is  apparent.  The  people  in  the  southern  tier  of 
counties  also  objected  to  a  tax  to  build  a  canal  because 
that  would  extensively  benefit  those  living  in  the  north- 
ern section.  But  a  majority  of  the  people  took  the 
broad  view  that  what  is  of  benefit  to  the  entire  section, 
or  to  the  entire  state,  must  be  paid  for  by  the  section  or 
state. 

It  is  probable  that  if  a  vote  was  taken  to-day  on  the 
question  whether  there  should  be  a  tax  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools  there  would  be  a  good  many  to  vote 
against  it.  But  this  is  a  country  of  majorities  ;  it  is  the 
comer  stone  of  our  system  of  government.  A  majority 
has  decided  that  it  is  best  to  have  public  schools  and  that 
they  be  supported  by  a  public  tax  on  property  and  that 
ends  the  matter.  After  a  trial  of  a  half  century  the 
people  have  decided  that  this  plan  is  a  good  one;  it  has 
so  little  opposition  that  it  may  safely  be  said  to  express 
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he  settled  conviction  of  the  people  of  America.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  hardships  that  accompany  the 
majority  rule  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  public  school 
system. 

The  plan  of  taxing  all  to  support  the  public  schools 
will  please  the  majority  only  if  the  schools  are  nicely 
managed;  that  is,  if  the  results  are  those  that  the  people 
feel  should  be  produced.  It  is  apparent  to  anyone  that 
watches  the  operations  of  the  school  system  in  New 
York  city,  for  example,  that  there  is  a  distinct  and 
settled  purpose  to  improve  it  to  the  utmost.  If  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  manual  training  is  a  valuable  ad- 
junct it  will  be  adopted;  so  of  the  kindergarten  and  com- 
mercial instruction.  It  is  this  attitude  of  the  majority 
that  keeps  it  a  majority. 

It  would  not  be  possible  after  the  experience  of  a  half 
century  in  this  state  to  go  back  to  the  system  that  once 
prevailed,  or  to  divide  up  the  tax  among  the  religious 
denominations.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  the 
opposiuon  formerly  made  by  the  religious  sects  has 
f^adually  diminished,  owing  mainly  to  the  excellence  of 
the  results  attained  by  the  public  schools. 

The  Journal  has  from  the  outset  done  all  it  possibly 
could  to  improve  teaching;  its  watchword  has  been  "  Ex- 
cellence." So  marked  has  been  this  attitude  that  some 
have  inferred  a  condemnation, because  a  higher  excellence 
was  asserted  to  be  possible.  It  has  been  within  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  a  distinct  movement  created  by  the 
devotion  of  teachers  to  a  study  of  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  education.  Such  devotion  if  general  and  un- 
abated warrants  the  permanency  of  the  public  school 
system. 


the  position  of  head  mistress  at  a  salary  of  from  140  to 
300  pounds,  according  to  the  grade  of  school  over  which 
she  may  have  charge. 


Teachers'  Training  in  England. 

Reports  published  in  or  copied  from  English  educa- 
tional journals  constantly  use  the  words  *'  pupil- teacher," 
*'  head-mistress,"  etc.  The  exact  status  of  the  pupil- 
teacher  as  compared  with  the  regular  teacher  will  be 
clear  when  the  character  of  preparation  required  for  an 
English  teacher  is  understood. 

A  candidate  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  must  begin  by  submitting  to  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion. An  intelligent  girl  with  some  knowledge  of 
geography,  English  history,  grammar,  composition,  and 
arithmetic  will  pass  this  test  without  difficulty.  She 
then  becomes  a  probationer  and  attends  a  pupil  teachers' 
center.  Half  her  time  is  spent  here  and  the  rest  is 
passed  in  a  day  school  where  she  studies  the  methods 
employed  by  the  head  mistress  and  the  assistants.  If 
she  is  quick  and  observant  three  months  of  this  course 
determines  her  fitness  or  natural  aptitude  for  teaching. 

When  this  matter  has  been  satisfactorily  decided,  the 
student  attends  the  teachers'  center  for  nine  months 
and  then  resumes  her  attendance  at  a  day  school.  After 
a  second  examination  by  the  board  of  education,  she  is 
engaged  as  a  "first-year  pupil  teacher,"  continuing  her 
attendance  at  the  center  and  school  until  the  end  of  the 
third  year.  The  pay  is  small  at  first :  Three  shillings  a 
week  for  the  first  year,  and  eight  shillings  the  second 
and  third  years.  The  curriculum  of  the  training  center 
includes  arithmetic,algebra,  trigonometry,  English,  Latin, 
French,  composition,  history,  geography,  sciences,  draw- 
ing (geometry,  freehand,  perspective,  model  and  light 
and  shade  from  casts),  school  method,  music  (tonic 
sol  fa),  reading,  writing,  physical  drill,  domestic  economy, 
and  needlework. 

On  completing  her  third  year,  the  pupil  teacher,  now 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  takes  the  qualifying  exam- 
ination for  entrance  to  college.  If  her  apprenticeship 
has  been  faithfully  served,  she  can  secure  a  scholarship 
entitling  her  to  admission  into  a  college  and  to  a  bonus  of 
ten  peunds  from  the  school  board.  After  the  college 
training  is  over,  the  teacher  starts  work  at  a  salary  of 
eighty  pounds  a  year,  raised  four  pounds  annually  for 
three  years,  then  three  pounds  per  annum  until  a  maxi- 
mum of  140  pounds  is  reached.    She  is  then  eligible  for 


Schools  Must  Display  Flags. 

School  authorities  in  a  number  of  New  York  towns 
have  been  somewhat  derelict  in  observance  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  purchase  and  display  of  United  States 
flags.  State  Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner  has,  there- 
f ore,  issued  an  order  to  275  school  districts  to  pur- 
chase, at  once,  a  flag,  flagstaff,  and  necessary  appli- 
ances, and  to  display  the  flag  during  school  hours  and  at 
such  other  times  as  may  be  directed.  When  the 
weather  prohibits  it  being  displayed  outside,  it  must  be 
placed  in  the  principal  room  of  the  building.  Any 
violation  of  the  law  regarding  this  matter  will  render 
the  school  authorities  liable  to  removal  from  oflSce. 
Public  money  from  the  state  apportioned  to  the  district 
may  also  be  withheld. 

By  Bread  Alone. 

A  novel  lately  published  under  this  title  suggests  one 
reason  for  failure  in  schools.  Total  failure  is  not  meant 
by  the  word,  but  rather  theLt  non-realization  vfhich  strikes 
a  teacher  of  experience  so  painfully.  Every  thoughtful 
teacher  has  great  questionings  as  to  why  certain  young 
men  and  women  of  whom  much  was  expected  seemed  all 
at  once  to  ''  give  out."  Is  not  one  difficulty  to  be  found 
in  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  feed  pupils 
with  ''  bread  alone,"  when  certain  ones  really  require  a 
different  diet?  There  were  boys  and  girls  who  throve 
wonderfully  on  their  Latin  and  Greek,  geometry  and 
geology,  and  who  are  brave  men  in  the  battle  of  life. 
But  it  is  the  one  sheep  who  wandered  into  the  desert 
whom  we  remember  with  pain.  We  are  tempted  to 
charge  parents  with  having  failed  to  do  their  part,  but 
did  the  diet  we  furnished  really  reach  the  inward  spir- 
itual natures  of  those  placed  in  our  care  or  did  we  try, 
in  vain,  to  satisfy  them  with  bread  and  nothing  else? 

Think  About  It. 

School  men  and  women  generally  have  read  with 
shame  the  reports  of  the  personal  encounter  between 
Senators  McLaurin  and  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  on 
the  senate  floor.  The  forooer  declared  a  statement  by 
the  latter  to  be  a  lie.  Thereupon  the  latter  made  a 
fierce  attack  upon  his  accuser.  Now  Mr.  McLaurin  was 
wrong  in  making  his  accusation,  and  Mr.  Tillman  was 
equally  wrong  in  his  manner  of  defending  himself. 
The  whole  affair  has  been  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  and 
it  ought  to  be  discussed  in  every  school-room  in  the 
country.  If  the  United  States  has  been  disgraced  be- 
fore the  world,  it  is  civilization  and  Christianity  that 
are  on  trial.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  appreciate  that 
men  who  act  as  these  two  senators  have  acted  cannot 
claim  to  be  gentlemen.  Their  conduct  is  inexcusable. 
The  fact  that  the  man  who  began  the  disgraceful  quar- 
rel deserves  severest  condemnation  should  be  empha- 
sized. 

Pastor  and  School. 

The  little  interest  taken  by  the  clergy  in  the  public 
schools  is  a  feature  commented  upon  a  good  deal.  A 
longtime  resident  in  a  New  England  village  says  that 
in  his  day  the  clergyman  visied  the  schools  frequently 
and  was  usually  on  the  school  board,  but  that  of  late 
years  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  they  exist.  This 
person  does  not  think  this  is  caused  by  the  separation 
of  school  and  church,  but  from  indifference  growing 
out  mainly  from  confidence  in  their  management. 
Pastoral  visitation  was  once  very  common  but  that,  too, 
has  been  discontinued.  There  is  a  plain  relation  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  church  ;  the  preacher  and  the 
teacher  are  both  concerned  in  the  great  problem  of 
man's  welfare,  of  his  understanding  himself,  of  his 
living  along  the  highest  lines  of  thought.  We  hold 
therefore  that  the  clergyman  should  be  often  seen  at 
the  school-house. 
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Admission  to  the  City  College. 

This  February,  the  trustees  of  City  college  were 
forced  to  deny  admission  to  the  500  pupils  in  our  gram- 
mar schools  who  were  ready  and  qualified,  owing  to  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  old  building  and  its  an- 
nexes near  the  old  site.  Adequate  instruction  to  the 
2,300  students  already  in  the  college  and  the  500  boys 
now  denied  admission,  as  well  as  the  200  more  who  are 
anxious  to  be  admitted  in  June,  can  be  given  only  in  the 
new  buildings  on  the  new  site. 

The  boys  in  the  public  schools  and  their  teachers  and 
principals,  many  of  them  alumni,  are  in  need  of  your 
aid  in  securing  from  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund  the  issue  of  bonds  necessary  for  commencing  work 
at  the  new  site.  They  ask  you  to  help  them  by  publish- 
ing the  following  facts: 

The  college  was  founded  by  vote  of  the  people  in  1847, 
so  that  a  boy  could  pass  directly  from  the  free  element- 
ary grammar  schools  to  the  subfreshman  class  of  the 
college  and  in  one  year  be  prepared  for  true  college 
work;  for  fifty  years  this  was  done.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  material  and  the  greater  number  of  hours  of 
weekly  recitations,  its  graduates  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
found  themselves  with  a  mental  equipment  and  habits  of 
study  and  hard  work  that  fitted  them  to  take  the  high- 
est rank  in  professional  schools  and  universities  and  in 
business  life.  This  solution  in  its  subfreshman  class, 
having  direct  connection  with  the  grammar  schools,  is 
the  only  practical  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of 
articulating  the  elementary  school  with  the  college 
grade  of  free  public  instruction  that  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  United  States.  With  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  for  high  schools  and  their  as  yet  untried  and  tenta- 
tive  courses  of  study.  New  York  has  inherited  the  two 
unsettled  high  school  problems:  viz.,  high  school  courses 
of  study,  and  their  articulation  with  the  elementary 
school  below  and  the  professional  schools  and  colleges 
above 

*'  In  the  United  States,"  says  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
"  the  high  schools  are  as  yet  merely  fitting  schools  for 
colleges  and  their  courses  are  so  shaped."  In  New 
York  city  they  cannot  do  the  work  of  the  City  college, 
adapted  as  it  is  to  meet  the  city's  peculiar  needs,  hence 
the  City  college  must  preserve  its  connection  with  the 
free  public  schools;  take  its  boys  from  them  and  in  its 
subfreshman  class  prepare  .them  for  their  work  as  citi- 
zens in  guiding  the  professional  and  business  work  in  our 
great  city.  It  must  also  now  admit  boys  from  the  city 
high  schools  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  its  pecu- 
liar advantages  without,  if  possible,  lengthening  the 
years  spent  in  study  previous  to  professional  work.  The 
colleges  which  are  branches  of  universities  save  a  year 
by  allowing  the  last  year  of  college  work  to  count  as 
one  year  of  study  for  a  profession;  this  advantage  the 
City  college  must  neutralize  in  some  way:  the  only  way 
so  far  suggested  was  the  three-year  preparatory  course 
in  our  city  high  schools  and  recognition  of  its  senior 
year's  work  in  professional  schools.  If  the  New  York 
city  boy  for  fifty  years  was  able  to  fit  himself  for  the 
freshman  class  of  the  City  college  in  a  period  of  one  year, 
surely  it  is  not  impossible  for  him  to  meet  its  increased 
requirements  in  three  years,  while  his  less  ambitious  and 
less  strenuous  scholmate  is  preparing  in  four  years  for 
the  less  exacting  demands  of  Columbia's  and  New  York 
university's  academic  departments.  To  the  New  York 
city  college  boy,  picked  as  he  is  from  the  best  material 
in  the  grammar  schools  and  of  the  high  schools,  this 
condensation  of  eight  years  work  into  seven,  without 
lowering  of  standards,  is  entirely  feasible,  unless  the 
grammar  school  course  and  the  high  school  course  have 
been  emasculated  and  lost  their  virility. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Benj  M.  Briggs,  M.  D.,  The  Committee  of 

chairman.  Alumni,  College  City  of  N.  Y 


I  Wonder. 

Yes,  I  do  wonder.  You  must  know — we  have  a  new 
superintendent.  His  predecessor  engaged  in  another 
business.  We  thought  our  schools  were  jogging  on 
fairly  well  under  the  old  management,  but  when  our 
new  man  took  .up  the  work,  somehow  the  atmosphere 
was  completely  changed.  What  a  contrast  inc'eed  be- 
tween the  schools  of  our  city  under  the  former  superin- 
tendent and  now !  And  so  I  wonder,  and  the  other 
principals  wonder,  and  the  teachers  wonder — wonder 
that  our  schools  could  be  so  near  perfect  stagnation 
and  we  be  ignorant  of  the  fact.  With  my  new  views  of 
what  a  superintendent  can  be  to  a  system  of  schools,  I 
am  persuaded  that  our  schools  in  this  city  are  not  the 
only  ones  in  the  land  needing  the  revigorating  atmos- 
phere of  a  live  man  at  the  helm. 

Mr. was  a  good  man.    He  was  considered  a  good 

superintendent;  yet  a  thousand- dollar  man  could  easily 
have  filled  his  position.  He '  met  regularly  with  the 
board,  but  anybody  could  do  that;  he  visited  schools 
and  anybody  could  do  that;  he  shook  his  head  when  a 
change  of  any  kind  was  suggested,  tho  the  thing  pro- 
posed not  only  had  passed  beyond  the  period  when  it 
could  be  considered  a  mere  experiment,  but  had  been 
the  means  of  putting  life  into  other  systems.  Anybody 
can  shake  his  head  at  a  progressive  movement.  He 
could  manage  the  finances  of  the  board  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  cost  per  capita  for  educating  one  student 
was  considerably  below  that  of  other  schools.  But  at 
what  a  cost  it  was  lowered  I  The  schools  lacked  globes 
and  maps.  We  had  few  good  books  for  distribution. 
Supplementary  readers  were  wanting  quantities,  and 
children,  owing  to  the  slow  advance,  were  unable  to 
complete  their  grammar  course  before  the  sixteenth 
year.    In  consequence,  but  few  completed  the  course. 

Our  present  superintendent  meets  with  the  board; 
but  the  slow,  stingy,  unprogressive  members  of  that 
body  have  suddenly  become  liberal  and  progres- 
sive. 

He  visits  schools,  but  looks  at  work  with  the  eye  of  an 
expert.  The  teachers  find  in  him  a  leader  who  has  opin- 
ions relative  to  methods  and  who  gladly  counsels  with 
them.  He  has  his  teachers'  meetings  regularly,  and 
gladly  do  we  assemble,  for  he  never  fails  not  only  to 
inspire  us  with  high  ideals,  but  he  invariably  gives  us 
practical  hints  that  greatly  assist  us  in  our  work.  For 
the  old  system  of  grind  and  cram,  that  the  schools  might 
have  an  array  of  meaningless  percentage  for  the  super- 
intendent to  go  to  sleep  on,  we  have  substituted  the 
life-giving  plan  of  making  the  daily  record  a  significant 
factor  in  deciding  promotions. 

God  have  mercy  on  a  system  of  schools  under  a  dead 
superintendent.  Charles  E.  Mann. 


Forming  a  School  Library, 

Many  pupils  are  deficient  in  general  reading  because 
of  lack  of  opportunities,  either  on  account  of  poverty 
or  negligence  on  the  part  of  parents.  The  following 
device  may  prove  helpful  to  other  teachers  in  securing 
first  class  literature  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  leading 
magazines  and  periodicals  of  the  day. 

Request  your  pupils  to  pay  monthly  dues  of  five  cents 
each  towards  the  purchase  of  popular  magazines.  AH 
magazines  purchased  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
school  library.  Appoint  a  treasurer,  collector,  and  mon- 
itor to  assist  you.  The  teacher  is  to  be  the  manager 
and  he  is  to  make  a  selection  of  the  magazines  to  be 
purchased. 

The  monitor  is  to  keep  a  record  of  the  magazines  and 
see  that  they  are  carefully  used  and  promptly  returned 
to  the  library  after  being  out  a  specified  time. 

By-laws  or  regulations  are  to  be  framed  and  adopted 
by  school.  This  may  be  the  nucleus  of  forming  a  library 
in  schools  where  none  as  yet  exists.    J.  T.  Hoffman. 

Pennsylvania. 
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CollCKe    Eoirance   Examinations, 

1902. 

0«Baal  Sutement. 

The  College  Entrance  Examinalion 
Board  will  hold  examinations  in  igo2  in  all 
the  Mbjects  in  which  examinations  were 
held  in  1901,  and  in  botany,  drawine,  geog- 
raphy, and  Spanish.  Definitions  of  the  re- 
quiremenU  in  these  subjects  will  be  pub- 
lished shortl)'.  In  botany  and  geogrpahy, 
the  definitions  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  of  the  college  entrance  re- 
qaiiements.  In  Spanish,  the  definition 
follows  in  form  and  Gpiiit,  the  recommen- 
dations lor  French  and  German  of  the 
committee  of  twelve  of  the  Modern  Lin- 
kage association.  In  drawing,  Ihe  defini- 
tion is  based  upon  the  present  require- 
racnti  of  several  representative  schools  of 
technology. 

The  board  expects  to  hold  examinations 
next  June  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Examinations  willbcheld 
also  in  other  places,  when  arrangements 
can  be  made  which  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  board.  At  the  present  time, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  every  college 
and  scientific  school  in  the  United  States 
accepts  the  examinations. 

SUBJECTS    FOR   EXAMINATION. 

English. — a.  Reading  and  practice  ;  b- 
study  and  practice. 

History.  — a.  Ancient  history  ;  b.  medi- 
eval and  modern  history;  c-  English  his- 
tory; d.  American  history  and  civil  gov ■ 
emment. 

L.atin. — a.  Latin  grammar  and  compo- 
sition ;  b.  Cxsar, "  Gallic  War,"  books  I- 
IV.;  c.  Cicero,  6  orations;  d.  Virgil, 
"£neid,"  btioks  I-VI ;    e.  Cornelius  Ne- 

f IDS,  first  IS  "Lives";  f.  Sallust,  Cati- 
ine;  g.  Ovid,  1,500  lines;  h.  Virgil, 
"Eclogues"  and  "Geotgics";  i.  Virgil, 
"  yEneid,"  books  VII-XI f ;  k.  Cicero,  "  De 
Amicitia"  and  "De  Senectute";  1.  ad- 
vanced prose  composition ;  m,  sighttrans- 
lation. 

Greek.— a.  Greek  grammar  and  compo- 
sition; b.  XenophoD  "  Anabasis,"  books 
I  IV;  c.  Homer,  "Iliad,"  books  I-III  ; 
d.  Homer,  "  Iliad,"  books  VI,  VII,  and 
VIII ;  e.  Herodotus,  selections  from 
book  VII  ;  f.  advanced  prose  composi- 
tion;   g.  sight  traiulation. 

French. — a.  Elementary ;  b.  interme- 
diate;   c.  advanced. 

German. — a.  Elementary;  b.  intermc' 
diate .    c.  advanced. 

Spanish. 

Mathematics. — a.  Elementary  algebra, 
(i.)  to  Quadratics,  (ii.)  Quadratics,  etc., 
(iii.)  Progressions,  etc.;  o.  advanced  al- 
gebra, (i.)  series,  (ii.)  theory  of  equations ; 
c-  plane  geometry ;  d.  solid  geometry ;  e. 
trigonometry,  (i.)  plane,  <ii-)  spherical. 

Chemistry. 
Botany. 
Geography. 
Drawing. 

INSTRUCT  IONS. 

Applications f»r  ExamtHatioM. — Candi- 
dates for  examination  in  June,  1902,  in  anv 
one  or  more  of  the  subjects  In  which 
examinations  are  offered  by  the  college 
entrance  examination  board,  are  required 
to  file  an  application  with  the  secretary  of 
the  collie  entrance  examination  board, 

rtofBce  sub-station  84,  New  York,  N. 
A  blank  form  for  this  application  will 
be  mailed  to  any  teacher  or  candidate  on 
request.  Each  request  should  be  accom- 
paaied  by  a  two-cent  stamp  for  postage- 
Applications  for  examinalion  in  New 
England,  in  the  Middle  States,  or  in  Mary- 
land, must  be  filed  on  or  before  June  9. 
Applications  for  examination  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  or  in  Canada  must  be 
filed  on  or  before  June  1.  Applications 
for  examination  in  Europe  must  be  filed  on 
orbeforeMay  19. 


It  is  particularly  requested  that,  in  everV 
case  where  a  teacher  files  an  application 
for  a  pupil,  the  application  be  shown  to 
the  pupil,  so  that  the  latter  may  under- 
stand exactly  what  subjects  he  is  (0  ofTer 
at  the  examinaiions. 

Candidates  for  examination  who  have 
not  filed  applications  with  the  secretary 
will  not  be  admitted  (o  examination  with- 
out the  special  permission  of  the  supervi- 
sor in  charge  of  the  examination,  which 
permission  will  only  be  given  for  reasons 
of  weight  and  on  payment  of  the  fee  of 
JS.00. 

Fefs. — Each  application  for  exaroinatien 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  examination 
fee  of  fj.co,  for  which  a  receipt  will  be  is- 
sued by  the  secretary  of  the  board.  This 
fee  (which  is  not  acceptable  in  advance  of 
the  apphcation)  may  be  remitted  by  postal 
order,  express  order,  or  dralt  on  New 
York  lo  the  order  of  the  college  entrance 
examination  board.  The  receipt  for  this 
payment  is  (o  be  presented  bv  each  candi- 
date to  the  supervisor  in  ctiarge  of  the 
examination  which  he  attends.  In  no 
case  will  the  fee  of  a  candidate  be  returned 
after  June  g,  igoz. 

Candidates  tor  admission  to  a  given  col- 
lege or  scientific  school,  or  to  a  particular 
scnool  or  department  of  a  given  college  or 
university,  must  themselves  select  (hose 
subjects  which  that  college  or  scientific 
school  requires  for  admission.  The  neces- 
sary information  on  this  point  is  most 
readily  found  in  the  catalogs  of  the  several 
colleges  and  scientific  schools  for  the  cur- 


year.  In  case  of  any  uncertainty, 
inquiry  should  be  made  of  the  secretaiy 
of  the  college  entrance  examination  board. 
Conduct  of  Examinations. ^\.  Each 
examination  will  be  in  charge  of  a  super- 
visor and  as  many  proctors  as  may  be 
n;cessary.  No  person  who  has  partici- 
pated in  the  preparation  of  any  candidate 
will  be  appointed  sujiervisor  or  proctor  of 
an  examination  in  which  such  candidate  is 

a.  The  examination  wiU  be  strictly 
limited  to  tbe  hours  mentioned  in  the 
schedule  on  pages  5,  6.  Candidates  should 
present  themselves  to  the  supervisor  in 
charge  of  the  examinations  not  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  before  tbe  time  set  for  the 
opening  of  the  examination  in  the  first 
subject  on  which  they  are  to  be  examined, 
in  order  to  present  the  receipts  for  their 
fees,  and  lo  be  assigned  seats  in  the 
examination  room.  The  necessary  answer 
books,  which  are  to  be  used  bv  candidates, 
are  provided  by  the  board.  Pens,  pencils, 
blotting  paper,  compasses,  and  rulers  are 
to  be  provided  by  the  candidates.  Tables 
of  logarithms  will  be  furnished,  whenneed- 
ed,  by  the  board. 

3.  No  books  or  papers  of  anjr  kind  may 
be  brought  into  the  examination  room, 
and  any  candidate  who  is  found  in  posses- 
sion of^any  book,  paper,  or  other  material 
than  that  mentioned  above,  will  be  ex 
eluded  from  the  examination. 

4.  No  candidate  will  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  examination  room  until  he  has 
deposited  his  answer-book  with  the  proc- 
tor in  charge  of  the  examinalion.  Can- 
didates leaving  the  room  for  any  purpose 
will  not  be  permitted  to  return  until  tbe 
particular  examination  in  progress  has 
been  concluded.  Candidates  who  give  or 
receive  assistance  during  the  progress  of 
the  examination,  will  be  excluded  ^om  the 
room  and  will  not  be  admitted  to  anv 
future  examination  held  by  the  boara. 
Upon  this  subject  tbe  judgment  of  the  su- 
pervisor in  charge  of  the  examination  will 
be  final  and  without  appeal. 

;.  The  answer-books  of  the  candidates 
will  be  read  by  the  readers  designated  by 
the  board,  and  the  results  will  be  entered 
upon  the  certificate  to  be  sent 'to  each 
candidate  within  ten  days  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  examination.  The  answer- 
books  will  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  100,  in 


accordance  with  the  plan  described  In 
section  10  of  the  constitution  of  the  board. 
(See  Document  No.  8.) 

6  If  the  candidate  intends  to  enter  a 
college  or  scientific  school  in  the  autumn 
of  igo2,  or  If  he  desires  credit  for  a  pre- 
liminary examination,  he  should  send  or 
present  his  certificate,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  receiving  it.  to  tbe  authorities  of.  the 
college  or  scientific  school  which  he  pur- 
poses entering.  Each  institution  will 
determine,  after  inspection  of  the  certifi- 
cate, whether  the  candidate  will  be  admit- 
ted, admitted  upon  condition,  or  rejected. 
The  board  examines  for  college,  but  does 
not  admit  to  college. 

7.  With  few  exceptions,  every  college 
and  scientific  school  in  Che  United  States, 
whether  for  men,  for  women,  or  for  both 
men  and  women,  accepts  the  examinations 
of  Ihe  board  as  a  satisfactory  equivalent 
for  its  ovrn  separate  admission  examina- 
tions upon  the  same  subjects.  Inquiries 
concerning  any  particular  institution 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Johns  Hopkins  Quarto-Centeaiilil. 
Baltimoke. — Representatives   of    sao 


university  February  21-23.  Among  the 
well-known  college  administrators  wno  at- 
tended were  Presidents  Hadley,  of  Yale; 
Eliot,  of  Harvard;  Patton,  of  Princeton; 
Butler,  of  Columbia;  Angell,  of  Michigan  ; 
Hazard.of  Wellesley;Paterson,of  McGill; 
Loudon,  of  Toronto;  Venable,  oi  North 
Carolina;  Dabney,of  Tennessee;  Jordan,  of 
Leland     Stanford,     Jr.;    Conaty,    of    the 


lary  which  has  seen  the  development  of 
the  university  method  in  this  country 
under  tbe  Johns  Hopkins  lead,  given  by 
Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  institution,  who  organized  the 
university  and  was  its  first  president. 

Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  professor  of  juris- 
prudence in  Princeton  university,  then 
gave  an  address  appreciative  of  IDr.  Gil- 
man's  work  on  behalf  of  the  university's 
alumni.  Greetings  from  the  heads  of  four 
great  institutions  representative  of  Ihe 
lour  sections  of  America  were  then  pre- 
sented by  President  Harper,  of  the  On', 
versify  of  Chicago ;  President  Dabney,  of 
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the  University  of  Tennessee ;  President 
Hadley  of  Yale,  and  Principal  Peterson, 
of  McGill  university,  Montreal.  Dr.  Ira 
Ramien,  who  has  succeeded  Dr.  GUman 
as  president  of  Johns  Hopkins,  was  form- 
ally installed. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  university  was  en- 
dowed in  1875  by  the  merchant  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  who  bequeated  to  it 
property  valued  at  $3,000,000.  October, 
1876,  marked  its  formal  opening.  To  Dr. 
Oilman,  its  first  president,  the  conception 
of  this  university  was  due.  It  was  then 
unique  among  American  educational  in- 
stitutions, which  were  colleges  and  nothmg 
more.  Their  students  were  undergradu- 
ates supposed  to  gather  principally  from 
text-books  and  occasional  lectures  of  an 
elementary  character,  whatever  was  neces- 
sary either  for  a  liberal  education  or  for 
the  profession  of  teaching.  Creative  work, 
investigation,  and  original  research  were 
practically  unknown. 

The  aim  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  university 
was  to  give  on  American  soil  the  training 
which  had  hitherto  been  accessible  only 
at  the  great  foreign  centers  of  learning. 
The  professorships  were  filled  by  scholars, 
inspiring  teachers,  and  successful  investi- 
gators. In  the  quarter  of  a  century  which 
has  elapsed,  the  influence  of  this  univer- 
sity has  revolutionized  our  quondam  qo\ 
leges  and  given  that  impulse  toward 
creative  scholarship  which  now  allows  the 
best  of  them  to  claim  a  place  beside  the 
institutions  of  Europe. 


Attendance  Buttons. 

The  school  boards  of  Fulton  county, 
Ind.,  are  trying  two  novel  experiments 
which  have  proved  Tery  effective,  and  are 
recommended  for  adoption  by  other 
boards  of  education.  One  of  these  is  a 
blue  label  or  official  stamp  of  approval 
which  the  county  superintendent  is  furnish- 
ing to  the  teacher  to  place  in  the  books 
that  children  take  good  care  of.  By  means 
of  these  labels  lasting  ideas  of  cleanliness 
are  being  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
children. 

The  other-experiment  is  the  awarding  of 
buttons  to  pupils  for  good  conduct  and 
punctual  attendance  at  school.  At  the 
nrst  of  each  month,  each  pupil  receives  a 
button  to  wear  as  long  as  he  is  neither 
tardy  nor  absent.  If  he  fails  to  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  school,  the  teacher 
takes  up  the  button  until  the  first  of  the 
next  month.  It  is  then  returned  to  the  pu- 
pil and  he  has  another  chance  to  keep  it  a 
tull  month.  The  township  trustees  of 
Fulton  county  recently  purchased  5,000  of 
the  buttons.  The)r  believe  the  plan  is  do- 
ing more  to  get  children  into  the  schools 
than  is  the  enforcement 'of  the  truancy 
law. 

Prosperous  High  Schools. 

Albany,  N.  Y.— The  high  school  de- 
partment of  the  state  board  of  regents  has 
issued  its  annual  report.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  there  were  741 


institutions  of  secondary  grades  in  the 
state.  This  is  an  increase  of  thirty-six 
over  last  year.  High  schools  expended 
l3f 596)677  8in<i  academies  12,106,043.  The 
average  expenditure  was  I68.05  per  stu- 
dent as  compared  with  I76  in  1900,  a  de- 
crease of  I8.76.  The  graduates  holding 
four  years'  or  higher  credentials  number 
6,403,  an  increase  of  1,203.  Academic  di- 
plomas numbering  4.134  were  issued.  This 
IS  32  per  cent,  ot  tne  preliminary  certifi- 
cates issued  in  1897,  which  would  indicate 
that  one- third  of  the  students  who  entered 
the  high  schools  in  1897  completed  a  four 
years'  course  and  were  graduated  in  1901. 


New  York  City. 

Various  persons  have  been  mentioned 
as  successors  to  District  Supt.  James 
Godwin,  who  has  applied  for  nonorable 
retirement.  Among  them  are  Dr.  James 
P.  Haney,  supervisor  of  manual  training : 
Dr.  John  Dwyer,  principal  of  public  school 
No.  8;  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Taylor,  of  public 
school  19. 

A  course  of  lectures  open  to  public 
school  teachers  as  preparation  for  Super- 
intendent Maxwell's  examination  for  high- 
er licenses  is  being  given  each  Saturday 
morning  by  the  faculty  of  the  City  college. 
Prof.  John  J.  McNulty  lectures  on  peda- 
gogical subjects,  Prof.  Lewis  F.  Mott  on 
English  literature.  Prof.  James  Spaulding, 


New^   Books    for  School  Libraries 


Title. 


This  list  includes  books  received  since  January  ao. 

Author,  Price. 


SCIENCE 

Other  Worlds 

The  Laws  of  Radiation  and  Absorption 

Laboratory  Exercises  in  Gen'l  Chemistry 

Lessons  in  Zoology 

Handbook  of  the  Trees  of  New  England 

Invertebrate  Zoology 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 

The  Cow  Pea 

MATHEMATICS 

Common  School  Arithmetic 
The  Public  School  Arithmetic 
College  Algebra 

PEDAGOGY 

History  of  Education 
The  Educational  Situation 
Psychology  and  Social  Pra^ctice 
Isolation  m  the  School 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

Graded  Physical  Exercises 

The  Delsarte  System  of  Expression 

GRAMMAR  AND  LITERATURE 

A  Text-Book  of  Appl'd  English  Grammar 
Julius  Caesar 

Selections  from  Irviog's  Sketch  Book 
Four  Old  Greeks 

LANGUAGES 

Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War 
Das  Spielmannskind    and    der    btumme 

Ratsherr 
Cours  Complet  de  Langue  Francaise 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Stories  of  Country  Life 

Mother  Goose's  Menagerie 

Mr.  Munchausen 

History  of  Central  High  School  of  Ph^la- 

The  Colonials  [delphia 

Philosophy  of  Conduct 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses 

Time  and  Tune 

That  Girl  Montana 

Classic  Myths 

Kant's  Prolegomena 

The  Religrion  of  Science 

Songs  of  the  Days  and  the  Year 

History  in  Rhymes  and  Jingles 

Adventures  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 

Russian  Political  Institutions 

Naked  Truths  and  Veiled  Allusions. 

The  War  in  South  Africa 

In  White  and  Black 

The  Human  Race 

Audrey 


Garret  P.  Serviss 
Ed.  by  D.  B.  Brace 
G.  W.  Shaw 
Claribel  Gilman 
Dame  and  Brooks 
Henry  S.  Pratt 
Jackson  and  Jackson 


Greenleaf 

J.  A.  McLellan,  A.  M. 

L.  E.  Dickson 

Martin  Brumbaugh 
John  Dewey 

Ella  Flagg  Young 

Bertha  S.  Colburn 
Genevieve  Stebbins 

Edwin  H.  Lewis 
Ed.  by  R.  Alden 
Ed.  by  C.  T.  Benjamin 
Jennie  Hall 

Harkness&  Forbes 

Geo.  Priest 
M  .Ingres 

Sarah  P.  Bradish 
Carolyn  Wells 
John  Kendrick  Bangs 
Franklin  and  Edmonds 
Allen  French 
George  T.  Ladd 
Robert  L.  Stevenson 
R.  H.  Randall 
Nora  E.  Ryan 
Mary  C.  Judd 
Dr.  Paul  Carus 
Dr.  Montgomery 
Harriet  T.  Blodgett 

Richard  Hardman 
M.  Kovalevsky 
Minna  T.  Antrim 
A.  Conan  Doyle 
W.  W.  Pinson 
R.  D.Stocker 
Mary  Johnstone 


.40 

1-35 

1.35 

.40 


.60 


1.50 


1. 00 
2.C0 

.35 
.50 

1.25 
.35 


.50 

2.00 
1.50 
3-50 


.50 


1.25 


Publisher.. 

D.  Apple  ton  &  Co. 
American  Book  Co. 

New  Eng.  Pub.  Co. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Macmillan  Co. 

N.  Carolina  Horticultural  Society 

Thos.  R.  Shewell 
Macmillan  Co. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Univ.  of  Chicago  Press 


(( 


u 


(( 


(( 


Edgar  S.  Werner  Pub.  Co. 
(t  it 

Macmillan  Co. 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn  Co. 
American  Book  Co. 
Rand,  MNcally  &  Co. 

American  Book  Co. 


(( 


(( 


1.50 
1.50 


Univ.  of  Chicago  Press 

American  Book  Co. 
Noyes,  Piatt  &.  Co. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 

R.H.Randall 

Rand,  McNaily  &  Co. 

Open  Court  Pub.  Co. 

Grafton  Press 
Saalfield  Pub.  Co. 
Roxbury  Pub.  Co. 
Univ.  of  Chicago  Press 
Henry  Altemus  Co. 
McClure,  PhilHps  &  Co. 
Saalfield  Pub.  Co. 
Fowler  &  Wells  Co. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
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Jr.,  on  pedagogy,  and  Prof.  S.  P.  Duggan  of  Brooklyn;  executive  committee,  Henry  son,  Ingalis,  Jonas,  O'Brien,  VandenhoflF, 
on  the  history  of  education.  A.  Rogers,  Jacob  W.  Mack,   Charles  L.  and  Wilsey. 

The  Society  for  the  S  tudy  of  Practical  ^"X*  *^ill**ni  Lummis,  A.  S.  Fussell,  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings— Mr. 
Classroom  Problems  met  in  the  hall  of  the  ^'  Stern,  J.  J.  Barry  and  Robert  L.  Har-  Bninner,  chairman ;  Messrs.  Donnelly, 
board  of  education  February  II  Dr  Em-  "*®'^'  It  was  agreed  to  send  Associate  Guy,  Haupt,  Lummis,  O'Brien,  and  Thom- 
ersonE.  White,  author  of  •'•SchoorMan-  ^upts.  A.  P  Marble,  T.S.O'Brien,G^^^^  .,.     xt     ..    , 

agement,"  '*  Elements  of  Pedagogy"  and  ^*  I^^^^*  ^i^d  A.  b.  Higgins  to  the  board  of  Executive  Committee  on  the  Nautical 
the  "  Art  of  Teaching  "  deliverea  an  ad-  •"Perintendents.  The  Brooklyn  members  School— Mr.  Weir,  chairman ;  Messrs. 
dress  on  **  Instruction  and  Book  Study  "      °^  *^®  executive  committee  will  be  Messrs.  Barry,    Connery,    Cunnion,     Francolini, 

^'       Greene,  Harkness,  McDonald,  Wingate  Kennedy,  and  Vandenhoff. 

Dr.  Felter,  principal  of  the  commercial  andBabbatt.  Executive  Committee   of   the  Normal 

high  school,  Brooklyn,  has  been  nomi-  «       j,      *,  *       i  College— Mr.  Man,   chairman;     Messrs. 

nated  by  the  board  of  superintendents  as  Standing  Committees  Appointed.  Barrett,  Coonery,  Wingate,  Guy,  Haupt, 
^i'^rSfirf/^^.^L^^^^  Committee   on    Finance-Mr.   Frissell,  Donald,  Rodenstein,  and  President  Hun- 

h^'hhlt  n^^^^f  uL'^  chairman:  Messrs. Adams,  Harkness,  John  ter,  ex-officio. 

'htem^ntioLr/or'f^  .,    ,         .      Superintendent.  Ae.igned  to  District.. 

has  as- 
their  respect- 

Thomsnn  ivc  uisinuis.      lucuisuiv^v   wOrk   haS   alSO 


littee  on    Supplies-Mr.  Rogers,  ^rhifP,P.^ui^Sffnl°M«-inMn!7n,'J' 
teachers  in  Brooklyn  will  probaKly  under"  chairn,an ;    Messrs.  %on,  Dix.  jlnas!  "/^Jj-  XnuSn  ■.o''tlie^se"«o "  of  "he  Slw 


The  number  of  new  class  and  supervising      Committee 


go    many  changes   in    the   near    future.   Schaedle,  Van  Ingen,  and  Warburg.  ^^  i^„_  ^w^u  «:„-»«  *u^  ^;e«..:^»  ^,^^^^1^ 

there  is  no  desire  to  reduce  salaries  or  Committee  on  1,-Laws  and  Legislation  &*  ^hic».  f 'f J^,l,^'f  ^' *K'°: 
discharge  teachers,  except  those  who  are  -Mr.  Harrison,  chairman;  Messrs.  Ever-  ^^.ti-^^^J'lS,  ^^f^^^h^^Ai^^!i^V ,^a 
superannuated  and  should  be  retired  for  ett,  Kiendl,  McDonald,  and  Stern.  gITraTH^'£f,^".^*«V?hu  nn^^^^^ 

the  good  of  the  service.    The  latter  Dr.      Committee    on   Sitw-Mr.   Harkness,  ''Yss^^^  them  »  «seth,spow«^^^^ 

Maxwell  has  asked  his  district  superin-  chairman;    Messrs.  Barrett  Bary,   Dix,  i.,Of  m„^«^  ^f  .k-^^oK  «;tnni;  wiVhTh. 

Sfe?rnd?o°JX'eTheIlK'*"!:f  ''  LWL"'''"""'  ^°'°  ^^  ""'''y'^^^^^'  a^Vi  t^n^c^of^s^-cf  Su^^'*'H  V^^^^^ 
transfer,  and  so  reduce  the  number  of  su-  and  Weir.  .._     »»;_.  ir.„_„-i:_-  -c-    ii7Ui4_.„   j:. 

pervisoiy  experts,  rather  than  to  interfere      Committee  on  Elementary  Schools-Mr.  fi^°;  .,?ilt!„rJ^xi.t  S«  h..n  ,«^^?^'^ 

{^th  an/tenure  of  office.  Mack,  chairman ;  Messrs.  Collier,  Franco-  *Vf=* \"Pf„T«   ° rr^li^n  r^t.rf  ifr^inn 

After  an  inspection  of  the  Manual  Train-  ""J'  "l-'hi5^1!»;J«*'°  ^^  '^'"^^  W""  tl^T^nl'  liS«  in^rb^uS' to 


raw  in  the  rear  would  be  of  no  use  in  case  committee   ok   Special    Schools-Mr.  l«dent..h»?  been  assigned  to  aid  Mr. 

of  fire.    The  plumbing  m  the  building  will  ■irZ^j„^l^\.\,~i.JfJ^:  m...,.    n.^,-«.,    Hogan    in    improving   primary    work  in 

be  overhanleld  and  other  needed  improve-  X*°  I^TfI^W  i^.mt'  Kifnnf  "^.^^w^r'  Richmond  borough.  Superintendents  Ed- 

ments  made.    A  floor  in  the  Tempfe  Bar  u^^"^'  ^'*'*''  "''"P*'  '^•*°'"'  '"'*'  ^'''  son,  Elgas,  Lyon?  Schau^er,  and  Chicker- 

^lJil«''lIl,'n.''**"  '*"'*'*  **•  accommodate      committee  on  Studies  and  Text  Books  L^S.lTc^^Pf'l-l^*^'!  *  TuI^Jl^tn^^^^l^^t 
excess  pupUs.  _j^^  ^^  chairman ;    Messrs.  Field,  °°  *it^"t °L"f °L*?1  Jf  *iw?.° "  **  "^ 

The  following  officers  of  the  board  of  Jackson,  Rodenstein,  and  Stern.  superintendents  was  as  follows . 

education  have  been  elected:   Pres..  Chas.      Committee  on  Lectures  and  Libraries —  division  no.  i. 

C.  Burlingham;  vice-pres.  F.  L.  Babbatt,   Mr.  Wingate,  chairman  ;    Messrs.  Harri-       First  Major  Division — Districts  Nos.  i, 

THE  MAGMILLAN  COMPANY 

Announces  the  Publication  of  the 

CHILD   LIFE   FIFTH   READER 

READY  MARCH  12 

The  marked  approval  with  which  the  Child  Life  Primer,  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Readers 
have  been  received,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  introduced  into  the  best  school  systems  of  the 
country,  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  the  publishers.  They  feel  sure  that  they  are  now  presenting  to 
the  educational  world  a  Fifth  Reader  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  the  preceding  books  of  the  series. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  series  have  been  retained,  viz.  :  Careful  jradlnj,  emphaiis  on  themes  of 
child  life,  Krvlceable  binding,  and  lowest  prices.     . 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  APPLffiD  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

By  Professor  E.  H,  Lewis,  of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

PRICE,  35  CENTS 

Intended  for  tsse  in  the  Seventh  or  Eighth  Grammar  Grades* 

The  Author  believes  that  the  only  cure  for  faulty  punctuation  is  to  be  found  in  technical  grammar. 
He  also  realizes  the  present  tendency  to  slight  this  portion  of  grammatical  work.  He  has  introduced 
numerous  exercises  in  oral  and  written  composition,  and  by  the  use  of  pictures  and  other  devices  has  made 
these  exercises  sufficiently  spontaneous  to  serve  the  ends  of  both  elementary  composition  and  elementary 
grammar. 

The  text-book  is  called  a  book  of  applied  grammar  because  it  attempts  to  show  how  to  apply  gram- 
matical principles  in  the  everyday  use  of  language. 
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2).3>  4}  5?  6, 7,  and  9,  Manhattan ;  45  and  46, 
Richmond,  under  general  supervision  of 
Asso.  Supt.  G.  S.  Davis. 

Districts  Nos.  i  and  9,  J.  H.  Haaren. 

Districts  Nos.  2  and  3,  M.  J.  Elgas. 

Districts  Nos.  4  and  5,  E.  D.  Shimer. 

Districts  Nos.  6  and  7,  Gustav  A.  Strau- 
benmuller. 

Districts  Nos.  45  and  46.  George  Hogan. 

DIVISION  NO.  2. 

Second  Major  Division — Districts  Nos. 
8,  10,  II,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17  and  18,  Man- 
hattan, under  general  supervision  of  Asso. 
Supt.  John  Jasper. 

Districts  Nos.  8  and  12,  C.  E.  Meleney. 

Districts  Nos.  10  and  11,  James  Lee. 

Districts  Nos.  13  and  15,  J.  L.  N.  Hunt. 

Districts  Nos.  14  and  18,  A.  W.  Edson. 

Districts  Nos.  16  and  17,  E.  D.  Farrell. 

DIVISION  NO.  3. 

Third  Major  Division — Districts  Nos. 
19,  20,  21,  and  22,  Manhattan,  and  Districts 
Nos.  2^,  24,  25,  and  26,  the  Bronx,  under 
general  supervision  of  Asso.  Supt.  T.  S. 
O'Brien. 

Districts  Nos.  19  and  22,  Seth  T. 
Stewart. 

Districts  Nos.  2oand  21,  James  Godwin. 

Districts  Nos.  23  and  24,  Arthur  Mc- 
Mullin. 

Districts  Nos.  25  and  26,  A.  P.  Schauf- 
fler. 

DIVISION  NO.  4. 

Fourth  Major  Division — Districts  Nos. 

27,  29.  31.  32i  33»  34,  35.  and  36,  Brooklyn, 
under  general  supervision  of  Asso.  Supt. 
A.  S.  Higgins. 

Districts  Nos.  27  and  29,  C.  W.  Lyon. 

Districts  Nos.  31  and  34,  Miss  G.  C. 
Strachan. 

Districts  Nos.  3a  and  36,  E.  P.  Shallow. 

Districts  Nos.  33  and  35,  W.  A.  Camp- 
bell. 

DIVISION  NO.  5. 

Fifth  Major  Division,  Districts  No.  28, 
30,  37»  38,  59»  ai^d  40,  Brooklyn,  under  gen- 
eral supervision  of  Asso.  Supt.  J.  H.  Walsh. 


Districts  Nos.  28  and  30,  John  GrifiSn.  April  26-27. — TriState  Teachars  Associ* 

Districts  Nos.  37  and  38,  J.  M.  Edsall.      ation,  at  Huntington.    W.  H.  Cole,  presi- 
Districts  Nos.  39  and  40,  J.  J.  McCabe.  dent,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


DIVISION  NO.  6. 

Sixth  Major  Division — Districts  Nos. 
41,  42,  43  and  44.  Queens,  under  general 
supervision  of  Asso.  Supt.  Edward  N. 
Stevens. 

Districts  Nos.  41  and  42,  C.  E.  Franklin. 

Districts  Nos.  43  and  44)  J*  J*  Chick- 
ering. 

The  initial  number  of  School  Work^ 
New  York,  a  periodical  for  the  discussion 
of  practical  problems  in  elementary  and 
high  schools,  will  shortly  appear.  Each 
issue  of  this  quarterly  magazine  will  deal 
with  some  special  feature  of  school  work 
in  the  effort  to  afford  real  help  to  teachers. 
An  article  dealing  with  "  Composition " 
will  be  contributed  to  the  first  issue  by 
City  Superintendent  Maxwell. 

The  evolution  of  the  present  public 
school  structures  of  New  York  from  the 
first  school  erected  by  the  Public  School 
societv  in  1809,  may  be  seen  at  the  Teach- 
ers college  museum,  where  a  collection  of 
200  photographs  is  on  exhibition.  The 
later  designs  include  the  H  tvpe  of  struc- 
ture, designed  by  C.  B.J.  Snyder,  architect 
of  the  New  York  public  schools.  By  means 
of  this  collection,  which  also  includes  ex- 
hibits from  many  other  cities,  the  gradu- 
ate student  or  public  school  supervisor 
from  a  distance  can,  with  slight  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  expense,  become  familiar 
with  the  constructive  features  and  details 
of  lighting,  ventilating,  and  sanitation  of 
the  great  public  school  systems. 

Educational  Meetings. 

July  1-4 — West  Virginia  State  Educa- 
tional Association,  annual  meeting,  at  Mt. 
Lake  park,  Md.  State  Superintendent 
Thomas  C.  Miller,  president,  Charles,  W. 
Va. 


February  25-27 — Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities,  Chicago. 

March  24-28— Winnebago  County  (111.) 
Teachers'  Institute,  Rockford. 

April  23-25 — International  Kindergarten 
Union,  Boston. 

July  1-3— American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, burlington,  Vt. 

April  4-5. — Ohio  Valley  round  table  at 
New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 

June  30.— July  5. — National  Association 
of  Elocutionists  in  Chicago.  Virgil  A. 
Pinkley,  Cincinnati,  O.,  president. 

June  23.— August  i .— Vanderbilt  univer- 
sity, summer  school.  Dr.  J.  T.  McGill,  sec- 
retary, Nashville,  Tenn. 

June  13. — August  2. — Ohio  university 
summer  school.  Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  presi- 
dent, Athens,  O. 

The  recently  organized  National  Society 
for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education 
meet  in  Chicago  Feb.  27-28.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day 
Miss  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  of  Vassar  college 
read  a  paper  on  "  American  History 
in  the  Schools."  This  was  an  open 
meeting.  A  meeting  for  members  only 
was  held  at  9.30  Feb.  28. 

[For  other  Meetinfft  Me  pace  MS.] 


The  St  Denit  Hotel,  Broadway  and 
nth  Street,  one  of  the  most  centrally 
located  first  class  hotels  in  the  shopping 
district,  and  especially  known  as  the  head- 
quarters of  those  interested  in  education, 
has  published  a  neat  little  booklet  with 
half  tone  iUustrations  which  will  be  sent 
free  on  application.  This  hotel  is  noted 
for  its  cuisine  and  superior  accommoda- 
tions at  moderate  prices. 


Some  Recent  Publications 

BERGEN'S  FOUNDATIONS  OP  BOTANY 

By  Joseph  Y.  Bergen,  recently  Instructor  in  Biology  in  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  and  author  of  *'  Elements 

of  Botany."    List  price,  $1 .50. 

The  **  Foundations  of  Botany  "  is  sufficient  to  prepare  for  any  coUege  or  university  which  accepts  botany  as  an  en- 
trance requirement.  It  offers  an  extended  and  comprehensive  course  for  schools  that  wish  to  devote  an  entire  vear  to 
the  subject,  and  provides  the  teacher,  who  has  only  a  minimum  amount  of  time,  with  the  advantage  of  a  considerable 
option  as  regards  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  which  he  shall  present  to  his  classes. 


riYBRS'  ROME :  Its  Rise  and  Fall 

List  price,  $1.25. 

A  Second  Edition,  bringing  the  Narrative  down  to  A. 
D.  800,  in  Accordance  with  the  Recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 

OUTLINE  MAPS   FOR  AN   HISTORICAL 
ATLAS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Illustrating  Territorial  Growth  and  Development.  By 
Frank  Heywood  Hodder,  Professor  of  American 
History  in  the  University  of  Kansas.  Paper,  10  3-4  x  16 
inches.    List  price,  40  cents. 

The  Youth^s  Companion  Seiies  of  Supplementary  Readers. 

THE  WIDE  WORLD 

Illustrated.    List  price,  25c. 

The  Wide  Worid^  the  first  volume  of  the  series,  gives  a 
brief,  comprehensive  survey  of  child  life  in  Japan,  Egypt, 
Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  South  America, 
and  Alaska.  Among  the  interesting  sketches  are  "  Bar- 
barian Babies,"  *'  Dining:  with  a  Mandarin,"  **  Some 
Little  Egyptians,"  "A  Visit  to  Sweden,"  "  An  Eskimo 
Breakfast."  It  is  attractive  in  binding,  convenient  in 
size,  and  low  in  price. 

The  work  is  particularly  adapted  for  reading  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades. 


QLUCR  AUF 

By  Margarethe  Muller  and  Carla  Wenckebach, 
Professors  of  German  in  Wellesley  college.  List 
price,  75  cents. 

'*  Gliick  Auf  "  is  a  German  reader  intended  primarily 
for  beginners.  The  central  idea  of  the  book  is  to  intro- 
duce tne  student  al  once  to  facts,  ideas,  and  sentiments 
which  are  in  close  relation  to  German  life. 

riEIER'S  HERBARIUM  and  PLANT  DESCRIP- 
TION. 

With  Directions  for  Collecting,  Pressing,  and  Mounting 

Specimens. 

Portfolio  containing  25  sheets  for  description  and  pre- 
servation of  specimens.    List  price,  60  cents. 

THE  CYR  READERS 

BY  GRADES. 

An  arrangement  of  these  popular  readers  in  a  series  of 
eight  books  corresponding  to  the  grades  below  the  high 
school.  The  fundamental  idea  of  Cyr's  Readers  is  to 
make  children  familiar  with  the  works  and  personality 
of  the  great  English  and  American  writers,  and  to 
awaken  a  taste  for  good  literature.  Besides  the  work  of 
the  basal  authors  each  book  contains  choice  selections 
from  other  standard  literature  for  young  people. 


I  GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  "^^^^^     ^"JJ*^  ' 


CHICAGO 
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Outline  of  fiotany,  for  the  High  School,  L&boratorr,  and 
Clftu-room,  by  Robert  Greenleaf  Leavitt,  A.M.,  of  the  Amea 
Bot&nical  Laboratory.  This  book  ia  based  upon  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  Bctenee  stady,  beginning  with  ozamination  of  the 
plants  themselves.  So  all  the  laboratory  exeicisea  precede  the 
dtscriptive  text.  The  work  begins  with  stndy  of  the  seeds 
themselves,  showing  bow  the  embryo,  in  reality  a  minnte 
plant,  is  paclced  in  the  seed  and  eorronnded  by  snfflcient  nntri- 
ment  to  maintain  growth  until  the  yonng  seedling  can  secure 
ita  own  food.  The  author  then  traces  the  plants,  as  static,  leaf, 
and  flower,  nntil  the  seeds  complete  the  cycle.  The  plants  se- 
lected are  snch  as  can  nsnall;  be  secured  and  yet  which  show 
tdl  the  typical  featores.  The  order  of  arrangement  is  that  of 
Gray.  The  illnstrationB  are  saited  to  awaken  inrestlgation. 
The  book  is  well  calculated  to  make  accurate  and  enthnsiastic 
botanists  of  those  popils  of  the  high  schools  who  can  find  time 
in  their  course  to  follow  all  its  details.  (American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  Tork,  Cincinnsti,  and  Chicago.    Price,  $1.00.) 


Don't  think  less  of  your  system  than  you  do  of  your  bouse. 
Give  it  >  thorough  cleansing,  too.    Take  Hood's  SarsapariUa. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

NEW  TORK,  CHICAGO,  mni  BOSTON. 

lEiUMiihed  IBID),  pnUlthed  wmUt  »t  •LOO  per  jtuz,  li  a  Joonwl  at 
■dookUoDftl  prosrew  for  mpaiintaDdanlt,  prlnotpsls.  Kdiool  boards, 
(swsbsn,  uid  other*  who  dadro  to  h&va  ft  oomplate  Mooont  of  all  the 
sreat  moTementa  in  edsMtioD.  We  klso  pobllih  Thi  Tnunnas'  I«- 
ITTTPTB,  Thi  Pbuuit  Sobool,  ZooojtttoMAL  FooMDATioai,  numftHsi. 
at  •!  arMr;Oi]B  Tnna  {OiiiT«nt  Bvent*),  iuni^DOBtUr,  BSOBntsa 
reAT;  and  1^1  FmioTKUi,  Tkiobb,  montUr,  SO  emto  aTear.  Alna 
larsa  Hit  of  Books  and  Udi  ta  teaoben,  of  whlok  desertptlT*  ofaonlais 
andoatBloffsare««4tbM.  E.L.  KBLIiOOO*00.,ei  B.  trtnth  Straet 
New  Tnrb.  9SS  Wabaih  Avanna,  Oblaa«o,  and  US  Bnmmtr  Btteat, 
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College  Algebra, 


By  LEONARD  EUGENE  DJCKSON,  Ph.D., 

Aiiiiiant  PrafeuoT  of  Mathtmattct  fn  ifi«  UnlMrtllti  of  Chicago. 

This  text  is  intended  primarily  for  the  college  and 
the  technical  school.  By  treating  only  the  snbjeetB 
usually  given  in  the  college  coarse  in  algebrs,  space  has 
been  gained  for  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  more 
difficnit  topics.  As  the  extent  and  the  character  of  the 
review  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  upon  topics  pre- 
scribed for  entrance  to  college  varies  so  widely,  and  as 
the  review  ia  usually  conducted  in  an  informal  manner, 
it  seemed  best  to  the  author  to  leave  to  the  instructor 
the  review  of  the  elementary  principlee,  bat  to  give  in 
the  text  review  exercises. 


Small  8vo,  vll4-2l4  page**   IHuitrakd.  CIot^  $1.50  ikL 


Ordtr  through  your  bo»kstlUr,  or  copies  will  be  forwarded 
postpaid  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price. 


JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS, 


43  and  4S  Eut  19th  St., 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Books  Under  Way. 


Ginn  &  Company. 

"  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  Part  I.— Middle  Ages,"  by 
Philip  Van  Ness  Myers. 

"  Religion  of  the  Teutons,"  by  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Sans- 
saye,  translated  by  B.  J.  Vos. 

Victor  Hugo's  **  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  edited  by  John  R. 
Wightman. 

**  Nature  Study  and  Life,'*  by  Clifton  P.  Hodge. 

"Selections  from  De  Quincey,"  edited  by  Milton  H.  Turk. 

"  Trees  in  Prose  and  Poetry,"  by  Gertrude  L.  Stone  and  M. 
Grace  Pickett. 

'*  Northern  Europe."    (Youth's  Companion  Series.) 

Rand,  McNally  &  Company. 

"Rab  and  His  Priends,  and  Other  Dog  Stories,"  by  John 
Brown,  edited  by  C.  W.  French.    (Canterbury  Classics.) 

';  The  Gold  Bug,"  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  edited  by  Theda  Gilde- 
meister.    (Canterbury  Classics.) 

"  Norse  Stories,"  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 

"  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  by  Robert  Loyis  Stevenson. 

"The  Sunbonnet Babies'  Primer,' by  Eulalie  Osgood  Grover. 

"Eskimo  Stories."  by  Mary  E.  Smith. 

"  New  Century  Reader  by  Grades,"  Book  I. 

"  New  Century  Pourth  Reader." 

"  New  Century  Pif th  Rflader.' 

"  Viking  Tales."  by  Jennie  Hall. 

"  The  Story  of  Achilles  and  Hector,"  by  Agnes  Cook  Gale. 

"King  Arthur  and  His  Knights,"  by  Maude  L.  Radford. 

"  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth."  by  Charles  Dickens,  edited  by 
Greo,  B.  Aiton.    (Canterbury  Classics.) 

"  The  King  of  the  Golden  River,"  by  John  Ruskin.  edited  by 
Katharine  Lee  Bates.    (Canterbury  Classics.) 

"  Language,  Through  Nature.  Literature,  and  Art,"  by  Miss 
H.  A.  Perdue  and  Miss  S.  E.  Griswold. 

"A  Grammar  School  History  of  the  United  States," by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Mace. 

"  English  Composition."  based  on  literary  models,  by  Rose 
M.  KaVana  and  Dr.  Arthur  Beatty. 

"  Hand  Loom  Weaving,"  by  Mattie  P.  Todd. 

"  Modern  Educational  Principles  Applied  to  the  Teaching  of 
Arithmetic  and  Elementary  Algebra,"  by  Clinton  S.  Osborne. 


<i 


"  Russian  Pairy  Tales,"  by  Mme.  V.  Blumenthal. 
"  The  Little  Corsican,"  by  Esse  Hathaway. 
"  Stories  of  Mother  Groose  Village."  by  Madge  Bigham. 
"  A  Bird  Calendar,"  by  Clarence  Moore  Weed. 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

"  Parliamentary  Usage  for  Women's  Clubs,"  by  Mrs.  Emma 
A.  Pox. 
"The  Next  Great  Awakening,"  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong. 

Allyn  &  Bacon. 

"High  School  Physics,"  by  Prof.  Henry  S.  Carhart. 
Ancient  History,"  by  Prof.  Willis  M.  West. 

Werner  School  Book  Company. 

Taylor's  Second  Reader." 

Four  American  Explorers." 
"  Four  American  Indians." 
"  Pour  American  Women." 
"  Pour  American  Artists." 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

"  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis,"  by  John  B.  Garvin. 
Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Company. 

"  A  New  Gradatim,"  edited  by  M.  C.  Smart. 

"Select  Orations  of  Cicero,'  edited  by  Dr.  Benjamin  L. 
D*Ooge. 

"  Petronius,  Cena  Trimalchionis,"  edited  by  Dr.  William  E. 
Waters. 

"Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers.'*  edited  by  Frederick  L» 
Bliss. 

"  Essay  on  Burns,"  edited  by  Cornelius  B.  Bradley,  Ph.D. 

'*  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,"  edited  by  J.  Griffith  Ames. 

"Julius  Caesar,"  edited  by  Raymond  M.  Alden,  Ph.D. 

"A  Modem  Composition  and  Rhetoric,"  edited  by  Dr.  Lewis 
W.  Smith. 

"An  Elementary  Chemistry,"  by  John  C.  Hessler,  Ph.D. 

"Town  Life  in  Ancient  Italy,"  translated  by  Dr.  William  E. 
Waters. 

"  Atlas  of  the  Geography  and  History  of  the  Ancient  World," 
edited  by  Dr.  John  K.  Lord. 

"  Modern  European  History,  1789-1900,"  by  Dr.  George  E. 
Fellows. 


IS  YOUR  MONEY 
EARNING  GOOD  WAGES? 


ti/e   Tajr  Sijc   Ter  Cent. 


NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE  SAFEGUARDS  THE  INVESTMENT 


ESTA'BLISHB'D    1890 


Assets  of        -         -        -         -  $8,746,680.59 
Guarantee  Fund  and  Surplus  of        577,011.88 


Ask  y§ur  Bank  f§r  §ur  rating  and  tkin  wtiU  us  f§r  particu- 
lars;  #r,  bittir  stilly  c§mi  $m  and  examim  tki  matUr  yoursilf. 


THE  NEW  YORK  BUILDING-LOAN  BANKING  CO.. 


Ill  Pifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Are  you  looking  for 

A  better  series  of  Readers? 


There's  a  new  series 
built  on  a  sane  plan 
that  is  almost  ideal. 


Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO..  Richmond,  Va 


Characteristics  of  the  Adolescent. 

At  the  New  York  Educational  Council 
meeting  of  Feb.  15  the  Rev.  A.H.  McKin- 
ney  was  the  principal  speaker,  his  subject 
being  "  Adolescence."  He  spoke,  in  part, 
as  follows : 

Adolescence  is  rather  a  loose  term. 
Thus  we  have  the  early  period  and  the  late 
period  of  adolescence.  I  desire  to  confine 
myself,  however,  to  the  early  period,  cov- 
ering the  years  from  about  twelve  to  six- 
teen. 

At  this  age  there  come  great  physical 
changes,  and  with  them  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  changes.  It  is  a  period  of  storm 
and  stress.  The  child  is  a  bundle  of  self- 
contradictions.  It  is  also  a  period  of  sell- 
consciousness.  One  boy  will  stammer 
and  blush.  He  c|n  hardly  look  a  person 
in  the  face.  When  some  sneaking  act  is 
done  and  no  one  will  acknowledge  doing 
it,  the  teacher  signals  out  the  boy  who 
blushes  and  stammers  as  the  culprit.    Ten 


to  one  he  is  g^uiltless.    He  is  simply  self- 
conscious. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  boy  with 
exactly  opposite  characteristics.  He  is  a 
braggart,  a  bully.  He  can  look  you  in  the 
face  no  matter  what  wrong  he  has  done. 
He  is  the  quintessence  of  bravado.  Often 
various  characteristics  will  alternate  in 
the  same  boy.  In  either  case  he  must  be 
treated  as  a  boy,  not  simply  as  one  of  a 
class. 

This  period  shows  the  beginning  of 
motives.  The  boy  under  twelve  is  essen- 
tially selfish ;  after  that  age  principles  of 
philanthropy,  courage,  etc.,  come  to  him 
as  naturally  as  the  air  he  breathes.  This 
tendency  shows  itself  in  a  sort  of  clannish 
courage.  If  one  boy  has  done  wrong,  the 
others  will  not  tell  on  him.  Their  exhibi- 
tion of  pride  is  apt  to  be  very  di£Eerent 
from  what  it  should  be.  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  root  and  put  the  right  kind  of  pride 
in  place  ot  the  wrong  kind. 


Some  years  ago  a  man  named  McLauren 
shot  a  companion.  I  received  his  brother 
in  my  class  at  the  public  school.  Peter 
annoyed  me  all  the  afternoon.  On  dis- 
missing the  school  I  said  to  him,  *'  Mc- 
Lauren, I  want  to  talk  to  you,  so  please 
remain  in  your  seat.'*  He  was  inclined  to 
rebel  and  rose  with  the  others.  I  went  to 
the  door  and  he  sat  down.  Then  I  said, 
"  Peter,  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  matter. 
You  haven't  treated  me  like  a  gentleman 
this  afternoon."  • 

McLauren  said  defiantly  that  he  had 
^ot  a  bad  name,  that  nobody  would  believe 
in  him,  and  so  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  try 
to  be  good.  I  told  him  that  if  he  would 
behave  as  a  gentleman  in  school  I  would 
see  every  one  treated  him  as  such.  Ever 
afterward  he  behaved  himself  in  class  and 
helped  me  to  keep  the  other  boys  in  order. 

The  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  is  dreamy. 
Wise  indeed  is  the  principal  who  takes 
advantage  of  the  day  dreams  to  lead  his 


WITH  YOUR  PHONO- 
GRAPH  or  WITHOUT 

The  Best  Self  ^Instructors  to  use  are 

Otto's  French   Conversation  Method 

Otto's  German  Conversation  Method 

Sauer's  Spanish  Conversation  Method 

Sauer's  Italian  Conversation  Method 

They  are  complete,  including  Key,  and  based  on 
tone  principles. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  SCHOOL 
JOURNAL  READERS 

Any  single  method  by  mail  for  $1.25,  any  two 
methods  for  J2.00,  three  for  J3.00,the  set  four,  for  J3.75 

These  are  CONVEfiSATION  methods  and  just 
fitted  for  the  new  Phonograph  System  of  Self- 
Instruction. 

WYCIL    ©   CO., 

83  NMsau  5t.,  N.  Y. 


The  Thono^ 
^raph  built 
aid  you  to 


LEAfiN  LANGUAGES 

A   FcL^cinaiin^  and  \/^eftil  Study 

Teachers  can  make  their  own  lesson  Records.  Students 
can  make  their  Records  and  then  criticise  their  pronun- 
ciation. 


THE  HOME  «30  PHONOGRAPH 


is  heat  suited  for  this  purpose.  The  equipment  in- 
cludes a  reproducer,  or  speiaker  and  a  recorder  with  which 
records  are  made.    Becuiy  for  ii«e  blankB^  2Sc.   each. 

We  are  pioneers  in  the  field  of  Phonoi[raph  Lan- 
^uactt  Stud^— Our  experience  and  the  advice  of  experts 
IS  at  your  semce. 

For  full  particulars  address  Language  Study  Dept. 

DOUGLAS    d  COMPANY, 

10  West  22n4  8t.»  New  York. 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS   OF  TALKING  MA- 
CHINES,  SUPPLIES  AND  ED  I 50  N  RECORDS 

Branch  Store,  89  Chambers  St. 
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pupil*  along  the  right  path.  When  the 
boy  reache»  the  age  of  eighteen  or  tweniy 

be  will  begin  to  see  that  ii  his  dreami  and 
ambitions  are  to  be  realized  be  must 
buckle  down  to  work  and  study  to  fit  him- 
self lor  the  exalted  sphere  he  is  determined 
to  occupy. 

With  day  dreams  come  many  other 
things,  some  good,  others  the  opposite. 
The  boy  of  fourteen  is  invariably  in  love. 
If  a  poor  boy  he  lavishes  his  affection  on 
a  dog;  if  wealthy,  upon  his  pony.  To  the 
teacher  [  would  say,  "  Don't  manifest  any 
love  for  a  boy  in  school.  The  young 
adolescent  wants  no  demonstration  ol 
affection.  One  boy  who  had  been  bad  was 
called  up  to  the  platform  by  the  teacher. 
In  pleading  with  him  she  put  her  arm  on 
his  shoulder.  The  boy  Mhaved  himself 
all  the  rest  of  the  term,  because  he  was 
afraid  the  teacher  would  embrace  him 
again. 

A  lively  discussion  on  books  for  boys 
followed.  Dime  novels  were  roasted  to  a 
crisp.  Finally  President  Swingle  asked 
those  present  who  had  never  read  a  dime 
novel  to  raise  their  hands.  Only  four 
hands  were  shown, 

Principal  Knapp,  of  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
said  that  reading  for  boys  and  girls  should 
interest  and  touch  them,  instead  of  going 
over  their  heads.  Too  many  books  of 
child  life  nowadays  are  written  for  adults. 

Chicago  Notes. 

At  the  request  of  German  societira,  the 
German' English  night  school  will  remain 
open  three  weeks  after  the  close  of  the 
regular  term.  The  societies  will  pay  the 
teachers  and  janitor. 

'  The  fight  of  the  Teachers'  Federation  is 
having  some  unexpected  results,  Chicago 
teachers  on  the  Wert  side  complain  that 
the  corporations  are  down  on  teachers  to 
such  an  extent  that  some  of  the  streetcars 


will  not  stop  for  them.    One  teacher  says  lute  of  the  Winnebago  county  teachers  in 

she  has  been  passed  ten  times  in  one  week  this  city,  March  24-18,  has  prepared  and 

by  cars  she  had  signaled  to  stop.  had  printed  an  elaborate  program  of  the 

sessions.    The  leaflet,  which  by  the  way  • 

Prof.  Charles  W.  Pearson  has  voluntar-  is  printed  on  excellent  paper  and  enclosed 
ily  resigned  from  his  position  as  professor  in  sti£f  covers,  gives  complete  outlines  of 
of  English  literature  at  Northwestern  uni-  the  work  to  be  covered  in  the  branches  to 
versily.  Professor  Pearson  became  prom-  be  taught.  These  include  English  gram- 
inent  a  few  weeks  ago  by  saying,  accord-  mar,  primary  work,  physiology,  spriag 
ing  to  the  newspapers,  that  he  regarded  nature  study,  United  States  history,  and  a 
the  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  and  the  special  art  course,  of  which  Mr.  Kern 
prophets  as  myths  and  legends  handed  himself  will  have  charge.  Lists  of  books 
down  from  one  generation  to  another.  He  upon  history  and  art  to  be  found  in  the 
will  continue  in  charge  of  hii  classes  until  Rockford  public  library  are  appended  and 
a  succesor  is  found.  His  salary  will  con-  the  program  is  illustrated  with  art  and 
tinue  until  January,  1903.  photographic  reproductions. 

,,  ,  _,,  Lincoln,  Nkb.— The  thirty-third  annl- 

Here  and  There.  versarr  of  the  founding  of  the  University 

^ „  „      „     .        of  Nebraska  was  celebrated  February  14 

MADISON,  N.  ].— Mr.  A.  F.  Stauffer  has  and  15.    Gen.  J,   C.  Black  delivered  the 
been  appointed    to   succeed  Mr.    L.    A.  charter    day  oration.      His  subject  was 
Beardsley  as  supervising  principal  of  the   "  Abraham  Lincoln." 
Madison  schools.    Mr.  Stauffer  has  had 

seventeen  years'  experience  in  this  work,  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
nine  years  as  superintendent  and  two  years  vania  have  contracted  for  the  erection  of 
in  a  Pennsylvania  state  normal  school,  medical  laboratories,  which,  it  is  said,  will 
For  the  past  two  vears  he  has  been  super-  be  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the 
vising  principal  of  the  schools  of  Chatham  United  States.  Including  erection  and 
and  Fforham  Park,  Morris  county,  N.  J.  equipment,  the  laboratories  will  cost 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Lafayette  college,  has  Itoo.cpo 

spent  a  year  in  graduate  work  in  Colum-  MJ™t,i i. 

bia   university  and  has   taken   courses  in  MIcnigaD  ItCmS. 

education  in  the  New  York  university  Supt.  C.  H.  Horn,  of  Traverse  City,  has 
school  of  pedagogy.  handed  in  his  resignation  to  take  efiect  at 

n,  c 1   n    n: , 1,        1  .v.      close  of  year.      Supt.  1.  B.  Gilbert,  of  St. 

president    of    the    Academy  of  Natural  Supt.  R.  H   Slrublc,  of  Cassopolis,  will 

Sciences,  has  been  elected  an  honorary  do  postgraduate  work  at  the  Universityof 

member  ot  the  National  Society  of  Na-  Michigan  next  year  and  has  tendered  his 

tural  Science    and    Mathematics,    Cher-  resignation,  to  take  efiect  at  the  close  ol 

bourg,  France,  in  recognition  of  his  scien-  the  present  year. 
tific  researches.    Dr.    Dixon's    work    in 

bacteriology  long  since  received  interna-  fwo  towns  have  lost  their  school  build- 

tional  recognition.      H^JB    "    'I       Ail  iogs  within  a  few  days^Otsego  and  Nasb- 

vitte.     Both  were  good  buildings  and  en- 

RocKFORD,  III.— County  Supt.  O.  J.  tail  heavy  loss  beside  the  great  tnconve- 

Kera,  who  will  conduct  the  annual  insti-  nience  in  the  middle  of  the  year. 


//  i-t  w-  the 

Columbia 

1hat*-t  alt  you 
care  to  Knotv— 


for  then  you  are  assured  and  certtun  in  your  own  mind 
that  it  is  all  right  in  every  detail.  Desired  on  the 
latest  improved  ideas — made  of  the  best  material — put 
together  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner — finished  in  the 
beat  style  known  to  the  trade.  For  years  the  COLUMBIA 
has  been  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  placed  there  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  ita  manufacturers ;  maintained  there 
by  unflagging  effort  to  improve  in  every  possible  way. 
In  the  hearts  of  the  school-room  world  it  reigns  supreme 
with  none  to  dispute  its  title  to  being 

The  Tiejt  School  VesK  Made 

Every  desk  exactly  as  represented.  Every  desk  equal  to 
sample  shown.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  caae. 
Every  desk  warrant«d  in  every  way  for  15  years.  If  you 
want  absolutely  the  beet— BUY  THE  COLUMBIA. 


PIQUASCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS 

■••(•m  SbIbi  OflI«e ;  W«iMni  8«l«s  OOoa: 

IBO  ruth  AvaBue,  KBW  TOBK       «t  Wkbuh  Anna*,  CBICAQO 

FMtory.  PIQCA,  OBIO 


LIBRARIES  m  TEACHERS 

TT  should  need  no  argument  to  convince  any  one  en- 
^  tering  the  profession  of  teaching  with  any  serious 
nesa,  that  a  reasonably  complete  library  of  education  la 
an  essential.  We  have  arranged  eight  groups  of  booka 
to  constitute  our  libraries ;  each  library  is  reasonably 
complete  in  the  field  it  is  designed  to  occupy,  and  the 
purchaser  will  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  set  of 
books  that  will  answer  all  his  ordinary  requiremente. 
Of  the  eight  libraries  that  we  offer,  some  aim  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  theoretical  and  practical  Pedagogy, 
■ome  deal  with  methods  chiefly,  and  one  is  devoted  to 
School  Entertainment. 

Kellogg's  Teachers'  Library 


Kellogg's  Smaller  Library 
Reading  Circle  Library 


Teachers*  Professional  Library 


Teachers'  Manuals  Library 

■cvolnmM  ...... 

Teachers*  Working  Library 


Primary  Teachers'  Working  Library 

SOTolunei -      .      .       .      .         ■«,•• 

School  Entertainment  Library 

frvolnme*  .....-..■■        ss-M 

These  libraries  an  all  sold  upon  the  installment  plm,  which 
anableH  a  library  to  be  secured  at  once  upon  a  small  cash  pay- 
laent,  and,  by  the  saving  of  a  few  (»nts  each  day,  to  be  paid 
for  ID  a  limited  period.    For  full  terms  and  particnlsTS  write  to 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 
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COMME,RCIAL 
INSTRUCTION 

is  ottractihg  increasing  attention  in  many 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  in 
grammar-  and  high-school  work,     a     ^ 

THRE.E.     BOOKS 

deseroe  a  cartful  examination  by  all 
teachers  of  commercial  studies     g     0 

THOMSON'S  COMMERCIAL.  AR-ITHMETIC 


CLARK'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW 


MONTGOMERY'S  MODERN  BOOKKEEPING 


Far  sptcial  Ifrms  for  intredtutisn,  address 

MAYNARD,   MERRILL,  &   CO., 

39>31<33    EAST  19th  STREET,  NEW  TORK. 


Some   Ne'w^  SpeaKers 

Hums  &  Noble,  New  York  City. 

With  the  understanding  that  I  may  return  the  books 
to  ;oa  if  I  do  not  wish  to  purchase  them,  ;ou  may  send, 
po^nid,  those  I  have  checked  below,  billing  them  to  me 
it  teacher's  20;^  discount. 

Prick 
Pieces  that //av«  Taken  Prizes  I1.35 

New  Pieces  that  H'ill  Take  Prizes    .  1.25 

Haw  to  Allrtui  and  fioldm  Audience  i.oo 

Pieces  lor  Every  Occasion  .  i.as 

■A  Well-Planned  Course  in  Reaidng  (Le  Row)        1.00 
'How  to  Use  the  Voice  in  Reading  and  Speaking   t.35 
*A  Ten  Weeks'  Course  in  Elocution  (Coombs)         1.35 
•Fenno's  New  Science  and  Art  of  Elocution  1.25 

•How  to  Gesture  (Ott)    ....  .75 

*A  New  Parliamentary  Manual  (Palmer)       .  ,75 

•Pros  and  Cons  (Qnestions  Fully  Discussed)  1.50 

Commencement  Parti  (Orations,  Essays,  etc.)        1.50 
Three-Minute  Declamations  for  College  Men        i.oo 
•Three-Minute  Readings  for  College  Girls    .  1.00 

Handy  Pieces  to  Speak  (on  Card*)   .  ,50 

Acme  Declamation  Book        ...  .jo 

Rose'  Southern  Speaker  i.oo 

New  Dialognes  and  Plajis  (Primary,  Inter.,  Adv.)  1.50 
'Common  Errors  in  Writing  and  Speaking  (Ellis)     .50 
•Composition    Writing  Made    Easy    {for    all 

Grades)  .....  .75 

Henry's  High  Sehooi  Question  Book  {with  An- 
s-wert).  .....  1.50 

Seeley's  The  Foundations  of  Education      .  i.oo 

Songsof  ,4//the  CoUeges  1.50 

Songs  of  the  Eastern  Colleges  1.25 

Songs  of  the  ^M/fm  Colleges  .  1.25 

New  Songs  for  College  Glee  Clubs    .  .50 

Smith's  AVw  Qass  Register    ...  .50 

„I1>»  booka  itarrsd  *  are  b«in>  o««d  u  Ttzt-Bcokt  in  nurar  schools 
Bendfortlteliilof  Dlotkmsiiea,  TranslationB  snd  Qoeation  Booka  tluk. 
TspQbUdi. 

JV<«w 

OJMcl  PeiiUen. 


MODTON'S 
SEfilES  OF  GEOGfiAPHIES 

Tha   ClemeBlapy  Th*  AdTBDcad 

The  latestaciiliegt  Hchonl  Qeosraphies:  neir  and  thoronfbly 
modem  Ihe  iniinatrial  «iid  commercial  idea  i«  OTeiywnere 
made  prominent  The  rfjil  is  accurate,  cloar.andintersflting: 
the  Jllvtlr-ii  out  true  to  life,  artistic,  and  ulmirablr  correlat«a 
with  the  Text.  The  Maiia  are  eiceptionally  valnaWe,  consti- 
Intins  one  of  the  Btrongest  featnre«  of  the  booka.  Onr 
"  Deiiirhea  Portemtom  "  are  fully  described  in  their  proper 
place,  along  with  the  rest  of  tha  United  States. 

THE    PROGRESSIVE   CODRSE    IN 
READING 


Prepare<l  by  prai 

sense  ewellent  Tei..  ...  _. ^. ,  .  „  . 

BBrienifl  to  teach  pupila  to  help  themselTen,    Theae  Headers 
contain    valuable    guides    to    pronunmalion    and    abnodanl 


HULL'S  ARITHMETICS 


Th*  E.l«inantari 


TbcConiplal* 


Are  eiicnsiTely  QBeil  in  the  best  schools  of  the  coanlry  on 
account  of  their  acknowledged  eicellence.  Tbense  ot  theee 
Arithmetics  trains  and  deTelops  the  reasonine  fn?iiltieB. 

STANDARD 
HIGH  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 

to  tha  prtMBC  timo  In  bolh  l-..t  .nif  M.p.;  remllj  .new  book- 
A*m)ePhyiil»>.:ilrt:nbe'8BlnahitB'iiI.BilBr4prieK,  Hill's 
nd  Amen  FID -Wayland'K  tbmpla'i,  EleMenls  «r  PsIIiIcbI 


Butler,  Sheldon  &  Company, 

Hew  Tork     Philadelphia      Chicago      Boston 


1 

That 
word— 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

on  a  Bobool  desk  denotes  that  it  is  the  worla'i  ttanaara  in  sobool  ftirnl- 
tdre.  TbereiBnobatwlofwordsnaediDitsdesoiiptlon.  Nooonslomera- 
tlon  <4  fresk  idsas  in  lla  oonitraotlon.  It  Is  a  plain  Amnrtoui  School 
desk  dwonbad  tat  plain  Amenoan  lanxnaae,  built  on  Amertoan  Idaaa- the 
Unddfidaasthatsreoonqnerhif tbeworld.  TbeeKAXOSAFIMdeBkB 
bays  penetrated  erarr  qnartar  01  the  globo  and  in  eyery  land  and  everr 
clime  haya  been  proolaimed  tupreme.  Shakespeare  has  said  : 
"WhafBtaianamel 

Call  a  rose  by  any  other  name 

And  'twould  smell  as  s«eet." 


"CBAND"  HANDS  ON  A  SCHOOL  DESK  IS  EVERYTHINO. 


TBiuv  lOT  every 
n  three  ityles— 
ATIOIABJDST 
ICSAIZBtaKa 

„„„„..„_ ...., sUie  beat  In  its 

.  „., and  thronata  them  the  name  GKAnt  BATIDB  has  kscMU 

famoaa  sreaad  the  world  ai  th*  home  of  school  fnraitnre  and  the  blrtb- 
plaoa  of  the  beet  sebool  desk  oyer  made.  If  yoaerelDterestedinschool 
inmituTe  It  will  pay  yon  to  inTestlBats  the  desks  nude  at 

GRAND  RAPIDS  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS, 

lastsn  Islm  Offlee    -  isu  CoasUble  Bmlldlac,  nw  TOKZ 

W«at«n  falsi  Offlct    Car.  m»aa  At*.  aa«  WsshUftoa  at,  cnCAG* 

Works  ....  esAnt  satids,  laotieA 

8*na  for  ilawioguf,  frit /or  (V  atltlno 
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Gold  Medal,  Paris  Expostllon  ^•  Highest  Award.  Pan-Atnerlcan  Exposition 

Vie  B-iah  every  readier  of  this  papsc  to  know  the  bcBUlifu! 

PERRY  PICl URES 

The,  COM  ONE  CENT  EACH  '"J?*^:;.!' |  iwf^Vi^S*. ?""""' 

THE  OSE-CENT  PlCTUREa  ABE  FIVE  TO  EIGHT  TI1IE9  THIS  SIZE. 

1  ■1     fol  pictures  FREE :    "  The  Wave  "  "  Bprlng  "  ^-  Aorora  "  :  two  of  them  ui  our  new  Boston  Edi- 

Or  -j:,  centa  for  13  Pic-lureB  in  Colon-BircU.  Aniiuala.  Minerals.  FruitB.  etc.   Hend  fob  List  or  BdbJBcIb 
iN  Pi^TL-BEs  IN  CoLOBS    AIbo  beautiful  piclurea  for  Eaater. 

THE   PERRY  MAGAZINE  &»S1S."tK&:^ 

as  illiut ration*  wonld  cost  morp  than  the  price  of  a  sabBcnption, 

the:  perry  PICTUR£,S  CO.,  Box  17,  Maiden.  Mass. 

Official  Announcements. 

The  Western  DrawinK  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  DiDth  annual  meeting 
at  Minneapolis  May7-9, 
'  The  next  session  of  (he  Kentucky  Edu- 
cational Association  will  be  held  at  Lex- 
ington about  the  lirst  of  July.    Prof.  H, 


tary. 

SARATOfiA  Springs.— The  New  York 
State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  here 
July  2  and  3.  Supl.  H.  P.  Emerson,  of 
Bufialo.  president,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Searing, 
of  Rochester,  secretary. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.— The  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers' Association  will  meet  in 
Pittsburg  July  1-3.  Ur.  J,  R.  Flickinger, 
of  Lock  Haven,  is  president  and  Dr.  j.  P. 
McCaskey,  of  Lancaster,  secretary. 

MiDDLETOWN,  Conn. — The  faculty   of 


Wesleyan  universit^r  will  conduct  a  sum- 
mer scbool  of  chemistry  and  biology  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July.  Profs.  W.  O.  At- 
water,  W,  P.  Bradley,  and  H.  W,  Conn 
will  have  charge.  The  courses  offered  in- 
clude lectures  on  methods  and  results  of 
investigations  regarding  food  and  nutri- 
tion ;  a  short  course  in  food  analysis  in 
the  chemical  lahoratory ;  a  practical 
course  in  methods  of  dietary  studies;  a 
short  course  in  either  qualitative  or  quan- 
titative analysis,  or  in  special  lecture  ex- 
periments; a  special  course  in  the  new 
cryogenic  laboratory  on  chemical  pheaom- 
ena  at  low  temperatures;  lectures  on  bac- 
teria ;  a  laboratory  course  Id  bacteriology. 

Open  competitive  examinations  for  po- 
sitions in  New  York  state  and  county  de- 
partments and  institutions,  under  the  rule* 
of  the  civil  service  commission,  will  be 
held  about  March  15.  Among  the  posi- 
tions is  that  of  clerk  for  regent's  office. 


which  is  open  to  male  high  school  gradu- 
ates only.  The  salary  is  $30  a  month. 
Application  blanks  may  be  had  bv  ad- 
dressing Chief  Examiner,  State  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y, 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  of 
the  Music  Teachers'  National  Association 
will  be  held  at  Hotel  Victory,  Pnt-in-Bay, 
Ohio,  July  1-4-  The  Central  Passenger 
Association,  controlling  the  territory  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  on  the  eaat, 
to  Chicago  on  the  west,  and  the  Ohio 
river  on  the  south,  has  granted  a  rate  of 
one  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Arthur  L. 
Manchester,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  pre- 

The  next  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  Child  Study  will  be  held  at 
Saratoga,N.  Y.,July  3.  Myron  T.Scudder, 
irincipal  of  the  State  Normal  achool  at 
Jew  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  is  president  and  Dr.  S. 
H.  Albro,  of  Fredonia,  secretary. 


)e  pri 
li-  N. 


A  WARM  ARGUMENT 

doesn't  always  bring  out  COLD  FACTS, 

But  it  needs  no  wordy  argument  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  AUTOMATIC  SCHOOL  DESK  is  the  hest  on  the  market. 

A  million  desks  in  use  are  mute  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  is  all  and  more  than  it's  claimed  to  be— tue  best 
SCHOOL  DESK  HADE.  Thousands  of  school  officers  will  give 
their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  the  TRIUMPH 
brings  lasting  satisfaction. 

If  there  is  any  reason  for  your  purchasing  achool  desks,  there 
is  every  reason  for  your  selecting  the  TRIUMPH. 

Experienced  school  officers  caimot  be  deceived  into  buying 
tnfenor  school  desks  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 

Inexperienced  school  officers  cannot  afford  to  experiment. 
The  TRIUMPH  is  not  an  experiment,    a  million  desks  in  use 

ATTEST  ITS  GOODNESS. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  printed  matter— AND  GET  THE 
COLD  FACTS. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

EASTERti  OrricB— 111  Fifth  Ave.,  Kiw  Tokk,  N.  V. 
Weitbrn  OrricE— 94  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicao*,  III. 


STATE  MAPS 


Jietif  Tottfti^hsp  Map^  of 

the  FoUotiftn^    Stales 

I.XCHBS. 

Michigan  40  x  j8 

Minnesota  40  x  j8 

Wisconsin  -                                 ■           40  x  5S 

Illinois  ■                                            4O  X  58 

New  Jersey  40x58 

Delaware  40  x  j8 

Pennsylvania  •  60  x  40 

Iowa     -           ■  60  X40 

North  Dakota  60  x  40 

South  Dakota  ■           ■           •                                 60  x  40 

New  York  -           40  x  j8 

Maryland         -  58  x  40 


Write  to  any  First-Clais  School  Supply  House 


McCONNELL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 


STANDARD  SCBOOL  FDRIflSHinG  CO..  CUcaffo,  Western  Afcntt. 
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H.  W.  JOHNS' 

Asbestocel  Corrugated  Paper 

FOR 

FURNACE  PIPES 

ASBESTOCEL  SHEETS 

FOR  HEATERS  aTl  KINDS 

FIRE-FELT  AND  ALL  FORMS  OF  ASBESTOS 

5AMPLe5  AND  BOOKLET  "SOMeTHINQ  ABOUT  COVERINOS"  ON  REQUEST 


Azariah  Smith. 

Seldom  doei  it  fill  to  the  lot  of  aq  i&di- 
Tidiudorcorporate  body  to  be  afflicted  i« 
■ordj  in  a  abort  space  of  time  M  baa  been 
the  firm  of  HonghtoD,  Mifflin&  Companj, 
thra  the  deaths  of  Horace  E.  Scudder  and 
Aiariah  Smith  within  four  days  of  each 
other.  The  death  of  Mr,  Smith,  on  Jan. 
I4,camc  as  a  special  shock  to  those  who  at- 
tended the  foneral  of  Mr.Scudder  the  pre- 
ceding day.  Mr.  Smith  sat  in  a  front  pew 
irith  tnc  representatives  of  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Company,  and  the  Riverside  Press 
at  Mr.  Scudder's  funeral.  Altho  appar- 
entW  in  good  beallh,  it  was  noticed  that 
he  had  visibly  aged,  Mr.  Smith  aiways 
possessed  a  mild,  serene,  and  thoughtful 
race  and  anyone  could  see  from  its  expres- 
sion how  closely  and  acutely  the  death  of 
his  old  associate,  Mr.  Scudder,  had  affected 
him.  Yet  his  countenance  wore  its  usual 
placid  expression,  softened  somewhat  by 
tlionghts  of  the  friend  who  bad  just 
"gone  before." 

The  following  morning,  Mr.  Smith  left 
his  home  in  Brookline  to  go  to  the  Park 
street  offices  of  the  Boston  house  he 
served.  His  nephew  accompanied  him. 
When  the  train  was  halfway  into  the  city, 
the  young  man  noticed  that  bis  uncle  was 
unconscious.  It  was  thought  that  he  had 
fainted.  No  phvaician  was  on  the  train, 
so  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  South 
station  was  reached.  Mr.  Smith  was  then 
carried  tenderly  to  the  emereency  room, 
bnt  the  physician  said  that  be  nad  suffered 
a  paralytic  shock  And  bad  died  instantly. 


went  to  the  South  Terminal.  Rev,  Judeon 
Smith,  D.  D.,  brother  of  the  deceased  was 
also  not)6ed,  and  he  arranged  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  body  to  Mr.  Smith's  late 
home,   30    Hawthorne    road,    Brookline. 


IV  bel 
celebrated  his  sisty-ninth  birthday. 

For  thirty-five  years  Azariab  Smith  has 
been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Ixiok  trade. 
Tbo  bis  position  was  rather  retired  from 
the  public  eye,  it  was  none  tbe  less  im- 
portant Mr.  Smltb  was  always  the  soul 
of  courtesy  to  all  with  whom  he  did  busi- 
ness. As  advertising  manager  for  one  of 
America's  largest  book  publishers,  be  bad 
relations  with  nearly  every  important 
periodical  in  the  country.  He  never  took 
an  unfair  advantage  of  any  publication,  or 
descended  to  those  mean  and  pettjr  tricks 
which  some  advertisers  count  their  chief 
slock  in  trade.  Nearly  every  "  ad  "  sent 
out  by  his  house  bore  abundant  evidence 
of  his  painstaking  care  and  bis  attractive 
personality.  During  the  three  weeks 
wbicb  have  elnpsed  since  his  death,  appre- 
ciations of  Mr,  Smith  hav'e  appeared  in 
prominent  journals  thruout  tbe  country. 
All  pay  tribute  to  bis  unfailing  courtesy 
and  Sterling  character,  his  fidelity,and  bis 
sweet  reasonableness. 

Asariah  Smith  was  bom  in  Middlefield, 
Mass.,  January  ii,  1833.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  Williston  seminary,  Eaathamp- 
ton,  Mass.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  en- 
tered New  York  Central  college  at  Mc- 
Grawvllle.  and  was  graduated  five  years 
later.  He  was  immediately  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  at  his  alma  mater  and 
continued  in  this  position  until  the  autumn 
of  1858.  The  next  few  years  he  spent  in 
Mifflm  countT,  Pa.,  as  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  as  iastroctor  in  an 
academy,  Mr.  Smith  went  to  Boston  in 
1866.  He  associated  himself  with  the  firm 
of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  book  publishers. 
and  continued  with  the  succeeding  firms 
of  Fields,  Osgood  &  Company,  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Company,  Houghton,  Osgood  & 
Company,  and  finally  with  Houghton,  Mif- 
fiin  &  Company.    In  iS6i,  Mr.  Smith  mar- 


ried Miss  Sophie  £.  Van  Duzer,  of  Silver 
Creek,  N.  Y.  Two  of  their  children  are 
still  living — Miss  Florence  Van  Duzer 
Smith  and  Prof.  Theodore  Clark  Smith,  of 
Ohio  State  university. 

Summer  Schools. 

April  l-Oct.  1.— Illinois  Medical  college, 
Chicago  summer  school  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  pharmacy.  Address  W.  C. 
Sanford.  M.  D.,  secretary,  182  Washing- 
ton Boulevard,  Chicago. 

May  ig  and  June  30. — The  two  summer 
sessions  of  the  Ferris  institute  open  on 
above  dates.  W,  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich. 


Address 


Sprong,  principal,  Holton,  Kan. 

iuDe  5;Aug.  5.— Kansas    State    normal 
ool,  Emporia,  Kan.     J.  N.  Wilkinson, 
president. 

June  g  to  July  19  and  July  11  K 
—Illinois  State  Normal  univen 
mal.  III .  two  summer  sessions. 
David  Felmley. 

June  10- Aug.  19. — Valparaiso  college 
and  Northern  Indiana  normal  school.  H. 
B.  Brown,  president,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

June  i3'July  1$. — University  of  Nebras- 
ka, summer  session,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

June  ifijuly  36.— State  University  of 
Iowa.  Address  President  G.  E.  McLean, 
or  Dean  L.  G.  Weld. 

June  i6-July  18.— Denver.  Col.,  normal 
and  preparatory  school.,  Fred  Dick, man- 
ager. 

June  19-Ang,  30, — New  England  conser- 
vatory of  music;  private  teaching  during 
entire  vacation  period.  Frank  W.  Hale, 
Boston. 

Juneig-Jnly  31.— University  of  Tennes- 
see summer  school. 

June  »4-AuK.  8.— Mt  Union  college.  Al- 
liance, O.  Address,  President  A.  B.  Riker. 


4^0 


Forty  Schools  Adopted 

MODERN  BUSINESS    SPELLER 

in  the  first  forty  days  after  it  came  from  the  press. 
Teachers  have  found  in  it  many  new  ideas  in  the 
teaching  of  spelling.  There  is  nothing  stereotyped 
about  this  book.  Lessons  cannot  be  prepared 
without  study.     Send  for  a  sample  page. 


OfTICE  METHODS  AND  PRACTICAL 
BOOKKEEPING 

is  the  ideal  book  for  high  schools.  In  use  in  such 
high  schools  as  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Dajton  ; 
and  in  State  normal  schools  in  New  York,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  South  Dakota.  Inductive  and 
extremely  attractive  to  teacher,  pupil,  and  parent. 
The  use  of  this  work  popularizes  the  study,  the 
school,  and  the  teacher  with  the  parents.  For  in- 
formation concerning  a  full  list  of  up-to-date  com- 
mercial text-books  for  high  schools,  address 


POWERS  6  LYONS. 
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STEINVVAY   &   SONS   beg   to   announce   that 
they   have    been    officially   appointed    by   patents 
and   diplomas,  which   are  displayed  for  public  in- 
spection at  their  warerooms,  manufacturers  to: 
His  Majeatr,  NIchotw  Il„  Czar  of  Raisbi. 


His  Majesty,  Pram  Joseph  I.,  Emperor  of  Auttiia  and 

KIbc  of  Huatary. 
Her  Majesty,  Victoria,  Qumd  of  Qreat  BrtUia. 
Their  Rojsl  Hishnesau.  Tht  Princo  and  PriscaM  Of  Wales, 

and  Th*  Duke  of  Edlabursh. 
Hit  Majeitr,  Oacar  II.,  King  of  Sveden  and  Norway. 
Kli  Majesty,  Umberto  I.,  Kins  ot  Italy. 
Hii  Majesty.  MouMfter-ad-din,  Shah  of  Penla. 
Her  Majesty,  Maria  Christina,  Queen  Resent  of  Spain. 
HU  Majeatr,  Abdul  Hamid  II.,  SnlUn  of  Turkey. 

IfUmtrattd  Calaloeutt  ptaiUd  frt*  up»n  aPplit«Hon. 

STEINWAY  &   SONS, 

War«r«mn«: 

ITKtTWAT  HAIX,  ARCA9X  BUILOne. 

I»T  and  10*  Zut  14th  Stre«t.  PUth  Itbbbc.  cor.  Mtb  Street 

NEW  YORK. 


It  tbe  b«at  tbinsa  ei 


r  pl&oed  In  a  icbool-n 


Chandler :  Adjustable :  Chair :  Desks 

rber  sre  aenHible— tber  are  comfortable^tbey  can  be  adjuated  to  At  the 
farm— ther  are  healtbtol— tbey  aoit  tbe  pnpile— tbe;  pleaa*  the  teachor 
■□diatlaFi-tbetaiparera.  Tbereia  aome eood resdins matter pnUlabsd 
Jeaorlbingtbeeedeiki-seai)  tor  it^aent  free.  The  Chandlar  DaaKa 
are  made  onl;  at 

CHUDLEB  iDJUSTiBLE  CHIIB  S  DESK  WOBKS 


Senf  ral  Batei  Office, 


liSDcTSnihira  Itrest,  BOITOB,  XAlB 
WALPOLB,  XAlS. 


"Rain  or  Snotv  a  Mud  or  'Dti'tt 


i 


Do  not  injure  the  text-books  IF  they  are  covered  with  a 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVER-Leatherette 

Wattrproof  mnd  C^rmprosif 

which  receives  all  the  Soiling,  Wear,  and    Handling,   instead   of  the  books. 

Immediate  application  of  HOLDEN'S   SE.LF  BINDE.R.S  and 

TRAN5PARE.NT  PAPIER,  to  any  Dami^e  to  the  INSIDE  of  the  books  will  increase  the 
durability  of  the  books  and  create  a  s&Tlng  of  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  year  in  each 
school-room.     The 

"HOLDEN  SYSTEM  FOR 

PRE,SE,RVING  BOOKS" 

the  Greatest  Modern  Symbol' of  Economy.  Far  reaching  in  its  effects,  but  within  the  reach  of 
every  School'  Board  desiring  to  save  their  Books  and  their  Money  and  to 

Trofnole  Economy  and  Cteanttne^s  in  the  School'voom, 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVE,R  CO. 


SAMPLES  FREE. 


P.  O.  Box  643,  Sprlneflald.  Mua. 
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normal  *chooT,  tumroer  term,  DeKalb,  111. 
John  W.  Cook,  president, 

June  13-Aug.  i. — Ott  lummer  school  of 
Oratory,  E.  A,  Ott,  Drake  univeraiiy, 
Des  MoiDM,  la. 

June  23-AuK.  i.— Armour  loatitute  of 
Technology,  Chicago.  Victor  C.  Alder- 
son. 

BcginniDg  June  as.— Virdnla  School  of 
Methods  at  the  Universitf  of  Vireinia. 
Address  9upl.  E.  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg, 


TersitT  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Jofao  R.  Effinger,  Jr.,  secretary. 

June  30-Aug.  8.— Benton  Harbor  college, 
summer  session,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Jnne  30-Iuly  11.— San  Francisco  session 
otnational  summer  schools.  Address  S. 
C.  Smith,  311-3ZJ  Saoiome  street,  San 
Francisco.  ■«> 

July  1-4.— Music  Teachers'  National 
Association,  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  A.  L,  Mao- 
chester.  Welleiley  Hills,  Mass.,  president. 

July  i-Aug.  10.— Yale  summer  school  of 
forestry,  Milford,  Pa.  H.  S.  Groves,  di- 
rector, New  Haven,  Conn. 

July  I -Aug.  1.— Wesley  an  university 
summer  school  of  chemistrr  and  bioEogy. 
July  i-Aug.  J.— Sloper  school  of  oratory, 


^  ART  IN  THE  SCHOOL-SOOM.  -» 

Ve  pnbllih  >  Inrse  colt' 
of  niperlor  itaaliir  and 


of  pictnrea  ndtable  for  the  different  gndeg,  reproduoUoni 
nent  tbIub, 

ali  taKjffi  from  fhm  ori^inat  paintin^j. 

BeallsiiiB  the  dlfficnltr  of  mjlHng  a  selection  from  onr  former  onl;  partir  lllnitrat«d 
catBloKue,  ire  bsve  tUBt  published  ■  new  c&t^ogiie  of  our  bert  subject!.  containinK  orer 
no  UlDBtnttlona.  This  Ralalotrne  i>  not  for  sole,  but  sent  on  apiiroval  to  teachan  upon 
receipt  of  a  inuraQtee  that  it  will  be  returned  prepaid,  in  BopdTconditloD,  within  a  ve^ 
If  tUs  Is  not  done.'S  clwree  of  two  doU&n  will  be  nude.  We  offer  spedsl  disoonnta  lo 
Educational  Institntlong, 
Onr  new  illnMnted  leaflet "  Animal  Life  in  Art "  is  mailed  free  on  appUcsUon. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGDAPmC  CO,   14  East  23nl  Street.  NEW  YORK. 
Fint  _^ri    VublUhar^. 


\.  Sloper,  president. 


Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sniences. 
Address  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  50a  Fulton 
street,  Brooklyn. 

July  i-Aog.  38.— Chautauqua  assembly, 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  Address  Chautauqua 
Assembly,  General  Offices,  Cleveland.  O. 

July  3.— New  York  Society  for  Child 


bridge,  Mass.  J.  L.  Love,  clerk. 

Iiuy  6-Sept.  s- — Catholic  summer  school 
ot  America.  Champlain,  assembly,  Gift 
HaTen,  N.  Y.  W.  E.  Mosher,  secretary, 
39  £.  4sd  street,  New  York. 

July  7  Aug.  30. — Kindeisarten  training 
school.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Summer 
term  address  Clara  Wheeler,  secretary, 
33  Fountain  street,  Grand  Rapids. 


Blackboard 
Stencils  ^  ^ 

■re  tbe  ebespeat  handiest,  most  aatisfao- 
torrmaansoflUnstlstloninlohool.  Out 
Hat  oomisisaa  orer  900  mSOfM.  Bend  to 
eeaU  in  •tunps,  and  we  win  send  yon  two 
■unplas  for  tml— a  map  of  NOTth  America 
-  and  ■  diawins  or  l*"f"t8"  leaaon— to- 
sethsr  with  cstatos  containing  complete 

B. I- gwiocfl  *co..  ai.»tt at.,  ixw tobk. 


ISCHOOL 
'  rURHISHIIIC  CD. 
I9v.n.8„   NEW  YORK 


THE  J.  ft.  LYNCH  CO.       *-       •' 

••Everything  for  School-noom  Decoration 

Qarhons,  l^atinums.  Photogravures,  Gelatine  Prints,  Haster  Casts, 

Write  for  particulars  concerning  our  Travelling 

Collections  of  Pictures  suitable  for  Exhibitions. 

Arfistu  Framing  at  very  low  rates.  2S7  Pttth  AvenUC,  NeW  YotK 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

FOK 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BOSTON  OFFICE 
110  BerlsMa  Streel 


•ODt  am  appUntloo 

NEW  YOKK 
S  W.  laik  MroM 


C-HICAOO 
808  MIcblcaB  Atcbi 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  ud  CLARK'S  THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

OoodTrpe-WaUPrinMd— rine  Papar— Hair-  New   OopTTioht  Introdoatlaiu-New  In>«— 

LeatherBfndlns—aiotb  Sides— PriosB^Qcod  to  Oood  PajMr— Well  BiniDd-OonTanlant  for  the 

!!.«).  postpaid.  Sand  tor  sampls  pacts.  Poaket—Pno«,  postpaid,  Moantsaaoh. 

^H^f^J^  DAVID  McKAY.  PublUherv,  iom  Mariwt  St.,  Phllwleiphla 


The  Best  History  of  England 


Green's  Ui^er  History  of  the  EnfUsIi  People, 
in  type  shown  by  these  lines,  on  escelle) 
Price  of  the  set,  to  paid-in-advance  subscri! 


type  shown  by  these  lines,  on  excellent  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

ice  of  the  set,  to  paid-in-advance  subscri bei  '        ■"  

«).00;  by  mail,  $1^8. 


about  1,400  pages,  printed 

landsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

any  of  our  fire  periodicals,  only 


Wc  have  secured  the  remainder  of  an  edition,  only  a  few  hundred  sets, 
and  you  must  order  quickly  to  make  sure  of  getting  one  of  them. 

This  is  not  Green's  "  Shorter  History,"  but  the  larger  work,  the  con- 
tents being  identical  with  that  of  Harpeks'  tio.oo  edition.  Macaulay 
and  Hume  are  the  only  English  historians  who  are  recognized  as  the 
peers  of  Green,  and  they  are  not  rivals,  because  their  works  cover  only 
brief  periods  of  English  history,  while  Green's  covers  from  the  earliest 
times  to  1815.     For  1815  to  the  present  time,  read  McCarthy's  History. 


:(^Tiized  by  scholars  as  the  best  complete  modern  history  of  Englaud  in  ex- 
Its  finish  of  style  removes  it  from  the  catalogue  of  boolcs  of  reference,  and 
kes  the  study  of  it  a  AuMehV— Prist,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Green's  History  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  thoroughly  valuable  historical  works 
which  has  appeared  in  many  years.  Fairly  ranking  with  Macaalay's  great  work  in  the 
alMorbing  interest  of  its  narrative,  it  excels  that  in  adaptation  to  popular  needs,  in  that 
it  covers  the  entire  period  of  English  history  from  the  earliest  to  modem  times,  instead 
of  a  brief  period  as  does  Hacanlay." — UttkadUt  Rtewrdtr,  Pittsburgh. 


Bcf>cl>cy.  Tool;  &  Supplier 

IiMolPilcM.    HaadsMrtcn.    Send  for  Cuoaciia. 
SpaclildUcoaat  for  Sctaaofs  nS  ClaiHi. 

BIIIIIDlElltM«BtR,!Sa:ffiSS 

EUROPE  RSSS' JSTSPaS: 

Bmi  JoBH, «  PMBiM  An^  BreoklnirK.  T. 

N^Kll  >■■!  Iil¥lllia«  ft^PKlHttHTndaTM.  S0L 

»KB.«KSWIHa:!    -  oin.T  »Mt5. ;  E.  L.  KELLOOC  &  CO.,  'BSSSS*  61  E.  9»h  St..  New  Yortl  fgilT 
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July  7-Aug.  15. — New  York  university 
summer  school.  Marshall  S.  Brown,  sec- 
retary, University  Heights,  New  York. 

July  7-Aug.  I. — Claremont  summer  insti- 
tute. £.  £.  Leighton,  secretary,  Clare- 
mout,  N.  H. 

July  7-Aug.  15. — Columbia  university. 
Address  Aaministrative  Board,  summer 
session,  Columbia. 

July  7-Aug.  16. — Cornell  university,  sum- 
mer session,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Address  Regis- 
trar Cornell  university. 

July  8- Aug.  8. — Marthas  Vineyard  sum- 
mer institute,  Cottage  City.  Address  Wil- 
liam A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

July  8-25. — American  institute  of  normal 
methods,  Eastern  session,  Boston,  Edgar 
O.  Silver,  president,  29  East  19th  street, 
New  York.  Western  session.  Northwest- 
ern university. 

Evanston,  111.,  same  date. 

July  8-Aug.  8 — Massachusetts  state  nor- 
mal school,  Hyannis,  Mass.  W.  A.  Bald- 
win, principal. 

July  14-26. — New  school  of  methods  in 
public  school  music,  Chicago  Address 
American  Book  Company,  Chicago. 

July  14-Aug.  8. — University  of  Minneso- 
ta.   Address,  D.  L.  Kiehle. 

July  2i-Aug.  2. — Chicago  session  of 
national  summer  school.  Address  Miss 
Ada  M.  Fleming,  378-388  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago. 

July  22  Aug.  8. — Summer  school  of  sci- 
ence for  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada.  J. 
D.  SeamoD,  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  secretary. 

Educational  Meetings. 

May  7-9.— Westtm  Drawing  Teachers* 
Association,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Adelia 
B.  Denton,  secretary,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

About  Joly  X.— KentuekyBd«cational!As- 
sociation,  at  Lexington.  W.  W.  White.  Al- 
exandria, secretary. 

June  3o*July  i. ^University  Convocation, 
at  Albany,  N,  Y.  James  Russell  Parsons, 
Jr.,  secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

July  x-3.— Pennsylvania  State  Teachers* 
Association,  at  Pittsburg.  Dr.  J.  P.  McCas- 
key,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  secretary. 

July  a-3.— New  York  State  Teachers*  As- 
sociation, at  Saratoga  Springs.  Sapt.  H.  P. 
Emerson,  Buffalo, president;  R.  A.  Searing, 
Rochester,  seeretary. 

July  a-3.— New  York  State  Society  for 
ChUd  Study,  at  Albany.  Dr.  8.  H.  Albro, 
secretary,  Fredonia,  N   Y. 

July  7-1 1. —National  Educational  Associ- 
ation at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Wallace  G. 
Nye,  chairman  local  executive  c  immittee. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIPE  INSURANCE 


Roberts  &  Meek,  of  Harrisburg,Pa  ,  are 
sending  free  samples  of  their  Examination, 
Practice  and  Drawing  Papers  to  all  Teach- 
ers who  send  them  a  two-cent  stamp  to 
pay  postage.  This  popular  School  Supply 
Company  publish  a  series  of  Spelling 
Blanks  also,  samples  of  which  can  be  had 
by  sending  two  two-cent  stamps  to  cover 
postage.  Please  mention  this  paper  when 
requesting  samples. 

Wathington. 

Tkree-day    Pertonally-Conducted  Tour  ria 
Pennsylvania  Railroad, 

The  next  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Per- 
sonally-conducted Tour  to  Washington 
leaves  Thursday,  March  6.  Rate,  cover- 
ing railroad  transportation  for  the  round 
trip,  hotel  accommodations,  and  guides, 
I14.50  from  New  York,  I13.00  from  Tren- 
ton, and  $1 1.50  from  Philadelphia.  These 
rates  cover  accommodations  for  two  days 
at  the  Arlington,  Normandie,  Rip^gs,  or 
Ebbitt  House.  For  accommodations  at 
Regent,  MetropcAitan,  or  National  Hotel, 
|2.^o  less.  Special  side  trip  to  Mt. Vernon. 

All  tickets  good  for  ten  da^s,with  special 
hotel  rates  after  expiration  of  hotel 
coupons. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information 
apply  to  ticket  agents ;  Tourist  Agent,ii96 
Broadway,  New  York;  4  Court  street, 
Brooklyn;  789  Broad  street,  Newark,  N. 
J. ;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 


COMTAJ^y  OF  J^EtO  yO'RK. 

KICHAKD  A.  McCUKDY 

STATEMENT 


President 


For  the  year  endlnir  December  3I9  1901 

According  to  the  Standard  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  Stat-e  of  New  York. 


IJ^COMB 


Received  for  Premiums 
From  all  other  Sources  - 


X>/^B  \/7KSEMBffTS 

To  Policy-holders  for  Claims  by  Death     - 

To  Policy-holders  for  Endowments,  Dividends,  etc. 

For  all  other  Accounts  .... 


United  States  Bonds  and  other  Securities 

First  Lien  Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage  .... 
Loans  on  Bonds  and  other  Securities  .... 
Loans  on  Company's  Own  Policies  .... 

Real  Estate:  Company's  Office  Buildings  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 

New   York,  Boston,    Philadelphia,   San   Francisco,  Seattle, 

Sydnev  and  Mexico,  and  other  Real  Instate  • 
Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies 
Accrued  Interest,  Net  Deferred  Premiums,  etc. 


$5i»446,787  73 
H»i77»5«7  78 

^^65,624,305  5* 

$17,344,023  13 
i".335»646  77 
13,772936  60 

$42^4  52|6o6_5o 

1198,063,981  24 
81,564,209  88 
10,638,000  00 
ii,3»9iC67  23 


27.542,442  44 
i6,746,2}94  46 

6,964,376  42 
$3S2,83»,97i  67 


1.1  A.  'BILITIBS 

Policv  Reserves,  etc       - 
Contingent  Guarantee  Fund 
Available  for  Authorized  Dividends 


Insurance  and  Annoittet  in  force 


-  $289,652,388  84 

6c,7c6,582  83 

-  2,480,000  CO 

$352.838,971  67 
-|»,243,503,ioi  II 


I  have  carefollr  examined  the  foregoing  Statement  and  find  the  same  to  he  correct ;  liabilitieft 
calculated  by  the  uisnrance  Department.  Gbabl&s  A.  Pbxllxb,  Auditor. 


BOBBBT  A.  OBANNISS Vice-President 

Waller  B.  Gillette     -      -      Qenend  Manager  I  Frederic  Cromwell    ... 
Isaac  F.  Uoyd      -      -      -     Sd  Yice-President  |  Bmory  McCllntock     ... 


Treasurer 
Aotnarr 


Uhe  PACKARD 

series  of  Commercial  Text-books  embodies  the  most  modem  business  methods* 
These  books  are  simple,  forceful,  practical— best  for  teachers,  best  for  students. 
They  are  used  in  the  most  progressive  commercial  schools  in  America,  including:  the 
Packard  Commercial  School,  New  York,  with  a  successful  career  covering  nearly 
half  a  century.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  following  new-  books  in  the 
Packard  series : 

PACKABD'S  SHOBT  COUBSE  IN  ROOKKBKPrNO-96  pages  of  bright  new  matter,  illns- 
trated  with  over  90  pages  of  nneqnaled  script :  prepared  for  commercoiEki  departments,  night 
schools,  and  inivate  learners.  Irice,  Si. 00.  Advance  sheets,  showing  the  style  of  the  book, 
mailed  free. 

PACKABD'S  NKW  BANKING— A  book  of  88  large  pages,  beantifaUv  printed  and  ilinstrated* 
mresenting  the  best  forms  of  modem  banking.  Highly  commended  by  bankers  and  teachers- 
Price,  S1.85. 

PACRABD'S  NBW  COMMISSION  BOOK KEB PINO— 80  Images,  flexible  cover.  Exactly  the 
thing  for  a  special  course  in  commission  bookkeeping.   Pnce,  80  cents. 

PACKABD'S  BUSINESS  PBACTICE—A  series  of  Practice  Tests  which  can  be  used  with  any 
book.  Best  scheme  of  practice  for  commercial  schools  and  for  private  learners.  New,  inter- 
esting, easy  to  use,  ideal. 

NEW  SBBIES  OF  BLANK  BOOKS,  well  made,  neatly  pnt  np,  superior  paper,  and  attractive 
prices. 

The  following  are  also  included  in  the  Packard  series : 

PACKABD'S    ADVANCED    COUBSE    IN  'bOOKKBEPING   (S1.25),   The   PACKABD 
COMMEBCIAIi  ABITHBIETICS.  in  two  editions  (SI  .00  and  $1.50),  the  PACKABD  I^B^SONS 

IN  MUNSON  PHONOOBAPHX  (Sl.OO,  with  various  supplementary  reading  exercises,  etc.,  from 
10c.  to  76c).   All  books  mailed  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  pnce.   Proper  discounts  to  schools. 

For  New  Descriptive  Circular,  Advance  Sheets  of  the  Short  Course,  and  all 
information  regarding  the  publications,  address  as  below. 

S.  S.  PACKARD,  g!*!2!»L  (01 E.  23d  St,  New  York. 

•Kcliogg's  euttientary  Psvcboiogy 


This  book  is  for  beginners.  An  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit  the  processes  by 
which  we  know,  by  employing  familiar  examples  and  illustrations.  It  is  a 
good  book  for  high  schools  and  for  beginners  in  pedagogy  before  taking  np 
a  larger  book.  It  will  give  clear  elementary  ideas  about  the  operation  of 
the  mind.  Questions  are  added  to  each  chapter.  Size,  6i  x  4ty  60  pages. 
Limp  cloth  covers.     Price,  25  cents. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,     6i  East  9th  Street,  New  York 
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Interestinj;  Items. 

HydTOKen  Redscid  to  a  SoUd. 

In  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Brit- 
ish Koyal  Society,  Prof,  Dewar,  by  -a 
great  degree  of  cold,  reduced  hydrogen, 
the  lightest  of  all  gases,  to  a  solid.  Ht 
said  that  a  temperature  had  been  pro' 
daced  which  was  eight  or  nine  degreei 
lower  than  this,  or  within  nine  degrees 
of  absolute  sero.  The  latter  is  the  tem- 
perature to  which  the  earth  would  fall 
were  the  heat  of  the  sun  withdrawn 
entirely.  It  is  nearly  350  d^reea  be- 
low sero. 

Prof.  Dewar  tiinks  he  will  be  able  to 
reduce  helium  to  a  liquid.  This  is  the 
element  whose  lines  show  in  the  solar 
■pectnim.  The  name  is  derived  from 
helios,  the  name  of  the  Greek  sun-god. 
Another  gas  muat  be  found  even  more 
volatile  t£sn  helium  in  order  to  reach 
within  one  d^ree  of  absolute  zero. 
Amf  rlcana  In  CUna. 

Americana  are  turning  the  tables  on 
the  Chinese.  Instead  of  their  coming 
to  this  country  by  the  thousand,  aa  was 
the  case  twenty  odd  years  ago,  Ameri- 
ean  capitalists  are  invading  Chinese 
citiea.  A  company  organized  in  New 
York  city  will  build  a  syatem  of  trol- 
ley roada  twenty-three  milea  long  in  tiie 
city  of  Shanghai.  When  these  roads 
fere  built  a  new  era  for  China  will  be- 
gin. 

Tha  Raaalan  Vavy. 

Euaaia  has  ordered  that  all  ofScer? 
Uid  men  employed  on  Russian  mer- 
chant vessels  must  be  Russian  suh- 
jects.  There  are  a  great  many  Enp- 
liah,  Norwegian,  and  Danish  subjecis 
■o  employed  who  must  either  give  up 
their_  positions  or  swear  allegiance  to 

Um  of  WMd  lo  BatUeahlpa. 

The  British  have  always  shown  a  dia- ' 
Voaition  to  use  wood  in  battleehips. ' 
Experts  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ' 
have  considered  the  use  of  wood  a  mis- 
take, aa  in  battle  it  is  likely  to  take 
fce  and  the  crew  to  be  hurt  by  flying 
qilinters.  Of  late  years  the  British 
have  used  wood  treated  with  chemicals 
wo  that  it  will  not  bum.  Eren  this  they 
have  now  discarded.  There  will  be  no 
wooden  decks,  and  the  cabin  will  be 
btult  of  steel,  lined  with  a  cork-like 
substance  known  as  corticine. 
A  HonoUiB  of  Salt. 

A  marvel  in  the  shape  of  a  mountain 
of  salt  stands  at  Cardona,  Spain,  in  the 
ftratbillfl  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  region 
ia  very  hot  in  summer  and  very  cold  in 
winter.  Near  the  salt  mountain  stands 
the  old  fort  of  Cardona,  long  reputed 
one  of  the  strongest  in  Spain-  At  its 
base  flows  a  stream  apparently  half ' 
frozen,  but  what  looks  like  ice  and  snow ' 
ft  really  Bait. 

Following  up  the  stream  through  a 
Sorge  entirely  without  vegetation,  the 
traveler  comes  suddenly  at  a  turn  in  the 

Kth  upon  the  salt  mountain,  which 
iks  like  a  huge  mountain  of  ice.  It 
ia  estimated  to  contain  600,000,000  tons 
of  rock-ealt  France  consmnea  700,- 
000  tons  a  year,  bo  that  this  mountain 
eonld  mpply  France  for  700  years. 

Tha  Baclaeen' CUef . 

Among  the  men  of  brains  of  the  time 

P.  M.  Arthur,  the  famons  head  of  the 

fintherbood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 


INCOSPOHATBD    IBSl. 


TlieHassaclinsettsHntnalLifelDsnranGeGonipaDy, 

of  Sprlngflald,  Maaa.. 

Is*a««  a  dcfinlta,  dear,  self-Interpreting  flontract,  giving  anoiintB  ol 
pald.Qp  lusariDCa  and  ca«h  vslves,  azteiided  fpsmance,  Initallmant 
□ptloDi,  aod  many  otber  desirable  featarei,  all  of  which  aSord  the 
most  ample  proteclion  te  the  pol ley-holder.  ,  .  .  . 

a  a  a 

GE.OR.GE    J.    WIGHT,    Managar. 


GtO  Empire  Buildlne.  71    Broadway. 


New  York  CHy. 


T 


«>£  MAKE 

Drawing  Tables 
and  Work  Benches 

(?/  juptrior  quatity 

The  latest  and  best  equipmeat  for  manual  training  achoob.     Illustrated  cat- 
alog mailed  on  application.  Address,  the 

ARTISANS  GUILD,    *    MuaRagon,  Mich. 


Ti 


The  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  la 

he  Teacher's  Choice^ 

ADictionnryalEN'GLESH,  Biotmphy.  Orography,  Kicuon.BC. 
Naw  Plataa  Throuah«ul 

Now  Added  25.000   NE,W  WORDS.  Phrw.  Eu.  • 

Ediied  by  W,  T.  HARRIS.  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Vciui  S»lu  CoB>m\ti\oaCT  ol  Eduolun. 

Rich  BladlBia,     2364  Paiea.    SOOO  Illnatratlons. 


HON.  CHAS.  R.  SKINNER,  New  Yo.k  Sun  SupL  or  Scl™U,  i  _ 

THE.  KING  AMONG  BOOKS 

AW  Webster'*  Collcglatg  Dmionarr  viib  Suxiiih  Gluuwy,  i 


O^aC.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Spi 


.arivl 


A  Qreat  History  Bars^ain. 

One  of  the  really  great  historical  works  of  the  world  which  eveiy 
real  student  of  world-affairs  muj/ read.  Wc  have  fortunately  got  hold 
of  something  under  loo  seta  at  a  wonderful  bargain,  and  a  tew  of  our 
teacher- friends  who  speak  quickly  may  have  them. 

It  is  MOTLEY'S  DUTCH  REPUBLIC,  the  ttory  of  the  oation  in  the 
Elorious  times  of  William  the  Silent,  whose  influence  and  example 
have  done  more  for  American  constitutional  liberty  than  that  of 
any  other  nation  save  England. 

1^   II         I  It  is  a  really  choice  edition,  fairly  equal,  wc  think* 

iveiiogg  s  tojthat  of  Harper's  at  $6.oo ;  in  four  volumes,  big  typCr 

Ureat  oner,  fuli  notes,  fine  illustrations,  best  library  style,  cloth, 
gill  lops.  You  may  have  the  set  for  $a.i5  and  with  it  wc  will  give  you 
credit  for  Si.oo  on  miv  subscriptions  to  any  of  our  five  periodicals,  or 
75C.  on  renewal  of  your  own;  or,  if  you  prefer,  you  may  have  $i.mo  ii» 
value  of  Popular  Classics  and  Classic  Fiction.  If  by  mail,  add  40c. 
postage.     E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  East  9th  St.,  New  York  Citt. 


^THE    FLORAL    RECORD- 


is  a  plant  record  arranged  for 
analysis,  description,and  draw- 
ing. Host  other  plant  records 
cost  so  much  that  teachers  can 
not  use  them  in  their  classes 
in  botany.    This    tittle  book 


contains  all  that  is  neceuary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the 
whole  class  can  be  supplied  at 
a  small  cost.  Price,  15  ccotSr 
Write  for  terms  for  introduc- 
tion.*. .'.  .".  .'.  .".  .*.  .*.  .".  .*.  /. 


e.  L.  KELLOGG  ft  CO.,  Publishers,  81  Bm  Nlotb  St.,  Nev  Yorl 
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miut  be  numbered.  He  is  a  kindl?- 
faoed  gentleman  with  white  hair  and 
iriute  whiskers,  and  livee  with  his  fam- 
i^'  on  Euclid  avenoe,  the  most  ariato- 
oratio  street  of  Cleveland.  In  1873 
he  was  elected  as  the  Eiigineers'  chief, 
and,  althoueh  chosen  by  ^e  war  party, 
led  them  successfully  through  strike 
after  strike  without  an;  violence  to 
opposing  workmen  worth  speaking  of. 
These  sentiments  of  Artbnr's  are 
worthy  of  being  remembered  by  all 
labor  unions: 

"Rem^nber  always  that  the  burden 
of  a  strike  falls  on  the  4romen  and 
children;  consult  them." 

"TVe  have  the  right  to  persuade  and 
the  right  to  hire.  We  have  these  rights 
and  no  others." 

An  £aKllali  Walt  Whitman. 

Edward  Cari)enter,  a  former  Cam- 
bridge univeraity  lecturer  and  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
now  a  farmer,  is  called  the  "English 
Walt  Whitman."  He  writes  verse  like 
Whitman  in  irregular,  unrhymed  meas- 
OK^  and  some  of  his  sentiments  are 
beatitifu].  Tolstoi,  while  declaring  that 
be  can  make  nothing  of  Whitman, 
loviaeB  highly  his  English  disciple. 
Daipenter  sings  of  life  and  nature,  of 
freedom,  and  of  democracy. 


A  new  train  has  been  started  to  run 
between  Paris  and  Calais  to  carry  pas- 
aaagtn  going  to  and  coming  £rom  Eng- 
land. It  is  said  this  train  is  the  fast- 
eat  in  the  world.  The  distance,  184.S 
tnilea,  is  covered  in  three  hours,  in  spite 
of  a:  stop  of  four  minutes  at  Amiens 
and  slow  steaming  through  the  city 
of  Calais  to  the  harbor. 

John  Burronghs,  the  well  known 
writer  on  nature,  has  just  finished  a 
work  on  Audubon,  the  great  omitholo- 
fpML  He  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  isl- 
and of  Jamaica  to  study  the  people  and 
nature  and  everything  that  is  native 
and  peculiar  there.  Mr,  Burroughs  and 
two  others  will  hire  a  horse  and  wagon 
and  ride  about  the  island  in  real  gyp- 
sy fashion,  viewing  the  country,  the 
people,  the  birds,  and  wild  life  of  every 


_J.  SmTH  PREMIER  1 
TygEW».ITER         j 
MAEES  LISBI 
r    -^  «iii:  WORK 


HITH  PREMIER  Tl.ETRITRk  CO^        | 


Zbc  XHniversit?  of  Chicago 

THE    SUMMER    QUARTER  of   1903   will   beglr.  on  Wednodar, 

June  iS,  and  will  dosn  Saturday,  Auguit  30. 

MANY    DEPAR.TMENTS.     Inatnicdon  will  be  ginn  In  thirty  depwt- 

menO  In  Arts.  Ltttraturt.  and  Scitna :  in  eight  departments  in  the  Dtvinilf 
School:  in  seven  departments  connected  with  Midicini .-  and  In  eleven  bnncha 
in  the  Seiool  of  EduaUion.     Send  tor  a  Summer  Quarter  Circular. 


Vat  innlverett^  of  (Chicago 


Cbtcaso 


PR.ACTICAL    TEACHING    PLANS 

FoT  KindtrrartHtri.   Primary   and  Grammar    TtatAtri, 


CDe  EkMCttMry  School  Ccacber  and  Covrse  of  Study 

EdilrJ  i^  Francii   W,  Parirr,  Dirtclar 


^iflitr.pave 
t  pdndpLfll  I 


Ihe  pdnc^Lfli  of  Ibfl  oc 


r«ed  u  the  derelopmc 


V  lot  the  r^fulb  aod  the  au 


Crosby*^  Vilahxed  "Phosphites 


BRAIN  FOOD  AND  NERVE  TONIC 


For  thirt;  yoon  withont  an  eqnal  as  n  remed? 
for  bnin  KearineM.  foiliue  of  vital  fom,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  mental  and  nerroiu  dehllitr. 
This  vital  onlrimont  lopplien  elemfntB  to  bnun  and 
Qeryea.  the  toss  of  which  Is  often  the  onlr  CKom 
diBOMS.  rnmpblet,  with  ttill  InformatioD.  free 
Bpplication  lo 


I>nieet>U>  or  B7  """1  fl.OO. 

CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE 


"STANDARD"  WATER  COLORS 

Are  those  that  are  based  on  the  Standard  Colors  of  the  Solar  Spectrum, 
and  are  made  by 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO..  Springfield.  Mass. 


Dry,  Semi-moist,  and  Moist  Colors. 

Box  No.  Ai,  eight  pans  of  Semi-moist — price,  25  cents.    The  best 
box  for  the  price  in  the  market. 
Twenty-six  colors  in  tubes.     Price,  per  tube,  10  cents. 
Send  for  full  price  list. 


PAYS  BETTED  THAN   BONDS. 

The  United  States  govemmcDt  borrowed  raoner  for  war  expenses,  agreeing  to 
par  three  per  cent,  interest  for  tweatjt  vears  and  then  pay  back  the  principal;  if 
you  are  a  total  abatalner  and  not  over  nf  ty-five  years  of  age  we  will  foaa  70a  caiJi 
protection  for  your  liome  and  loved  ones  at  from  one  and  one-half  to  four  per 
cent,  per  annum  and  you  need  never  pay  the  principal. 

tOL  Orguiiivd  Id  Itf?  and  IncarpoTAttd  Id  IW.  H  1Ti4ttia  piODWr  AmarieancainpaDrto1«oanlaAth^l5a 
that  (Ith  tha  lo>«  niU«  to  lbs  l*ni[«r»nM  pMpIi.  It  bu  uhU  ■mountLna  lo  nnrir  •HtUraTlUani^ 
iBooma  li  ibODt  aiHMUO.  it  hu  paid  dtii  »uii,uvi  to  tta  mvmbm  aad  li»  otn%1jmjm  ot  twlaaalatttM. 

YOUR-    OPPORTUNITY. 

To  BCBOOL  JonaiiAi,  »>d«J'  7''!|,I;?7"'"'  *°   "^   nat<<ss  >■  will  lend  ■  DTopndtlB  Avwlas 
Addraaa  Oapt.  3.         AMERICAN  TE.MPE.RANCE.  LIFE 
AOBNT  WANTED.  SftS  BnKdwKj,         ■         NEW  T01tK«  H.  T. 
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^heatstone 


gridg 


elOPl 
a  PmttcTD. 


Improved  sliding  contact,  ma- 
hogany base  handsomely  finished. 
Good  enough  for  25-00.  We  sell 
it  for  J3.00.  Do  not  fail  to  order 
it  for  your  physical  laboratory. 

FRANKLIN  LABORATORY 
SUPPLY  CO., 

Sn*aaN*n  to  Fruklln  EdncBtloiutl  Co., 

MaiMifacturcrt  and  Importcn  of  Phyilcat, 
Chcmkal,  and  Biological  Apparalui. 

I>  BABCOPHTSTItBBT.  BOBTOW,  MA8W. 


A  Complete  Outfit 


for  School-Rooms 


kt  the  New  York  Office  of 

J.  LHAMMEn  COMPANY 

The  Schctol  Supply  House 
43  and  45  East  Nineteenth  Street 


Map^  Globe  J 

School  Specialties 


rne  huiual  uhh 

INSURANCE   COMFY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 
KICBARD  A.  McCURDY   -    -    PraildeDt 

"The  Greattit  of  all  tht  CompanUs." 

Am«4i )  325.753.1 53 

tncome.  1900 60,512.802 

Md  Policy  Holden 540.479.S99 

temtccandAnnuitiu....    1,141.497.888 

Th*  Hatn*!  lilt  iDinranee  Cojopuij  Unei 
•vary  tonn  of  poUot  t,t  the  lowe«t  ratumni- 
Manfunte  with  nteir. 

tmm  PAsmiis.  s£;l',ttl 

WOWtL  »  CO..        orbTOiAll.u™«. 

CHOOL  BELLS  SiSLT.^ 


THE  ACADEMIC 
CAP  AND  GOWN 

•yinbolk  of  education  Is  hq  eeanom}'  in  Ortula- 
ating  t^lotheg,  Ibe  Qnirorai  of  the  edncatioiuil 
iiriny,effeptingttnim[iroTedbomogBneD(iBCtillef- 
livy  from  a  nnniber  of  stQdentfl  or  Fncully,  or 
TruEteHn.  hetiiroiit'DeaiiEi  in  ilreaa  on  (wconnt  of 
differences  in  taete,  naullh.  or  eipunclitare. 
OnttlU  mM  U.SO  t«  $10.  Oottlt*  RDtctt  11.50 
•od  ipwardi.  Sblppedfroai  CJUMia, 
Sao  fruclKo,  or  Albuj-. 

COTRELL  (St  LEONARD. 

BoiB.    472>478BrDBdwaT.AIbkny,N.Y. 


JUST  THE  MINERALS  YOU  WANT 

FOR  10  CENTS.  POSTPAID 

A  transparent  crystal  of  QUARTZ. 

A  sharp  crystal  of  Orthoclase  FELDSPAR. 

A  good  crystal  of  Muscovite  MICA. 
Along  witb  the  above  we  will  send  you  fre«  our  44-page  Illustrated  Prlc*> 
List*  and  our  Illustrated  Leaflet,  "  Susgestiona  to  Teachers  of  Mineral- 
ogy."   0«Z>£K^  TO-Ttj\y. 

GE,0.    L.    £,NGLISH    ^31    CO.,  Mineraloglats, 

DasUrs  la  EducMlonsl  and  Sclantlflc  MlDarKla, 

3  and  5  West  IStb  Street.  .NEW  YORK  CITY 


Perfection  Writing  Crayon  No.  313 

For  School  Crayons  of  all  kinds  we  have  the  best.  We  are  now  oSerinR  eomething  new: 

THE  PERFECTION  SCHOOL  CRAYON 

These  crajoDS  are  put  op  either  for  paper  or  blackboard  use.  They  are  of  the  vwy 
beat  quality  made,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  crayon,  for  writing  purposes,  is 
especially  adapted  for  the  primary  Bcbool  and  the  Vertical  Hand  Writing  System. 
Our  Wax  Crayoos  are  put  op  io  gross  boies,  assorted  or  solid  colors.  Write  for 
samples  to  the 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO.. 

50(^517  Eastern  AYMiue,  -  LYNN.  MASS. 


TICROWELL  CABINET 


A  COMPLETE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

Tbe  iQftDDsl  BccompanrlDa  the  c&binel  Bivea  minate  instmctloi 
tor  more  than  fl*e  hniiajeddiatincteipenineiita. 

Tli«  ontflt  ha*  vl*eD  uniTerul  and  absolnte  MtiBtaotlon.  I'b. 
oabinel  ii  equipped  witb  appliances  for  nalor  pressure,  eleotrloitir, 
— ,aiicloonpre«aedaiT.  BTer--- "• — -■---'>- ■-' 


'err  piece  i*i  nnmbered  aod  ^aa  a  ipeolal 
.    Tho  DDlTerulTerdlotU:  "It  b  tht 


Write  tor  laree  illostrated  calaloipie  and  book  ot  teatinonlali. 
Waiv  Omcx  iHD  Fitnoai:  Eifnan  0mm: 

Pt.  WayaaAv.  aad  St  JoaSL,  INDIANAPOLIS.    HAMILTON, N.Y. 


HUMAN  SKELETONS  8c9 
~}inatomicdl  Models 

■-jkCHARLESH 


45and4jMtHopeA:i)e  ItgchesterNY 


SEND   rOR   CATALOG   C 
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IntereStioS  IteiDS*  ^^  outside  of  our  globe.    No  satis-  pines^  it  should  be  done^  and  as  soon  as 

^                *  factory  evidence  of  life  outside  of  the  the  people  gain  the  ability  to  govern 

A  Famous  Negro  Poet.  earth,  however,  has  yet  been  obtained  thenuBelveSy  thoy  should  be  given  the 

The  foremost  negro  author  of  the  day  ^^om  meteorites.  chance  to  do  it.    It  aeems  to  be  the 

is  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar.    He  is  the  Wlreitss  Telegraphy  at  Sea.  opinion,   however,  of   good    observers 

son  of  a  man  who  escaped  from  the  ^^^  .„^  i,^„^  ......^J^  ♦i,^  L^^  ^**  ^*  ^'^  *^®  longer  to  educate  them 

South  to  Ohio  before  the  OivU  war,  .u^^' p^^^^^'^^'^fe  up  to  this  point  than  Dr.  Sohurman 

and  was  bom  in  Dayton,  O.,  twenty-  ^  S^*  iSJJw^^L^f  imagines. 

*»;nA  ^AAw.  ««^     TXTT^nL  JTL^: J^  —  ^il    ^^st    bound,    respectively,   communi-  ^  ^  .        _.    . 

^^/^hTo\Jh^^^^^  ftfL  <^^  ^  mid-AtUiSc  brmeans  of  the  Co«P«  ^^^^'^  Work. 

^Ss  t£t  w^i  i^ZSlS^t^?  ^^^^  «y8ten^  of  wirdess  telegraphy.  Cooper  Union,  in  New  York  city, 

itS^^^  -♦♦^Jvf;^^     T-^ITkl  J«? J!  The  commanders  informed  each  other  has  just  received  from   the    heirs    of 

M^^  attention.    Later  he  was  en-  ^^    ^^^^    relative    positions,    and  ex-  Peter  Cooper  and  from  Mr.  Carnegie. 

«l«^*J^T«?^^/5o^ffi^^^  changed  other  messages  of  interest.  $600,000  in  addition  to  bequests  of  like 
to  ntS^ta^  His  2r£^k  o?L^  ^^  communicat^ceased  the  ships  amount  from  the  same  source  within 
».o  «,,ki;oi,^  ;«  1QQQ  ^  1QQA^^?I  ^^r®  126  miles  apart,  a  longer  distance  the  past  three  years.  The  income  of 
^f  ^iS^n,^  11L«  4^-^?  than  ever  beforeT  the  iustitution  is  thus  increased  to 
S^Slif^^  lu^  has  pubSh^  »•  Wonderful  Modern  Steamships.  about  $60,000  a  year,  and  the  work  of 
six  or  seven  volumes  of  verse  and  three  A  steamship  like  the  Deutschland  ^.^-fj""^^  "^  ^  enlarged  and  im- 
or  four  novels.  (doich-lahnt),  of  the  Hamburg-Ameri-  ^  

A  Bicycle  Boat  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^®  ^^  ^  '^^^  wonderful 

Aoxi        .  L         xxj      creations  of  modem  times.    Its  length  MisCCllaneOUS. 

A  San  Francisco  man  has  patented  a  jg  QgQ  f^^  beam  67  feet,  and  displace-  *»*««^w««»**wvr««, 

boat  with  a  bicyde  inside  of  it.    The  ^ent  28.000  tons  (that  is.  the  ship's      ^J;  ^'  ^-  ^??K»  ^^^  ^!f  '^['^L  L»««*«a: 

bicycle  lacks  a  front  wheel,  but  the  weiirht^       Ita    averkire    aW    is    SaB  ant  Peary  on  his  famous  North  Greenland 

reaJ  wheel,  operated  in  thTusual  way  K  ak  hour    i^^  iSTnuSe  ule  ^^^ition. used  an tikamnia  tablet,  for  the 

bv  SDrocket  ^  chain    ia  reared  tea  •  x         a     j     ^    i    *  ^    t  •      ^^^^  *°  *"  ^**«*  ^^  rheumatism,  neuralgic 

Dy  sprocKci  ana  cnwn,  is  gearea  to  a  journey  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Liz-  pains  as  weU  as  the  pains  which  accom- 

pair  of  propellers.    The  rudder  is  hke-  ^rd    in    five    days,  seven  hours,  and  panied  the  grippe,  and  stated  that  it  had 

wise  connected  with  the  handle  bars,  thirty-eight  minutes.                                 no  equal.    This  knowledge  is  of  value  and 

so  that  the  operator  steers  the  boat  just  j^.  j^^^  572  tons  of  coal  a  day  to  snggesu  the  advisability  of  having  a  few 

as  he  would  a  bioyde.    The  craft  thus  ^^^p  ^  £j^  burning  in  the  112  fur-  ®^  these  tablets  in  the  house. — Metfftal 

driven  by  foot  power  has  a  frame  some-  n^ces  of  the  sixteen   boUers    of    the  ^''^^«^^- 

what  like  that  of  a  i;acing  scull,  but  i^^^^  ^^^^    ^^3  yess^  can  take  on             Bver  Young  and  Ever  Pair. 

Its  ribs  continue  upward,  and  join  so  ^  coal  supply  of  6,000  tons.    Its  full           From  iht  Davinp^ri  D€m0€rat. 

as  to  form  a  sort  of  fishback  top.  passenger  Kst  numbers  1,617,  made  up      The  preservation  of  female  beauty  and 

What  We  Owe  to  tte  Birds.  of  467  first  cabin,  800  second  cabin,  iu  enchantments,  by  the  use  of  harmless 

A  French  naturalist  says  that  man  ^^  steerage,  and  a  crew  of  660,  indud-  cosmetics,  are  duties  the   ladies  owe  to 

could  not  live  in  a  birdless  world.    H  i»«  officers,  seamen,  stewards,  and  en-  themselves,  and  to  those  who  value  their 

all  the  birds  in  the  world  should  die  ^^^  room  force.    It  takes  a  great  quan-  Sf "J.^^^iK^  ^\u.tlJS^t^\^^^ 

suddenly,  human  Hfe  on  ^s  pW  i^^^^ten^SS^^ew^l^  "^^^^^^^^^ 

would  cease  in  nine  years.    Li  spite  of  ^lyngiy.     we  wm  menuon  a  lew  iiems  ^^^  ^jf  ^^  natural  desire  to  be  ever  ymmg 

the    sprays    and    poisons,  destructive  oj  \  l^P?%Jl®^  a  tnp  as,  YJJS.^™??  ^^  *^®'"  ^*^»  *^^  ?^°*  "P^**  ^*  market 

slugs  and  insects  would  so  multiply  ^^  ^^^  ^»*^  dozen  eggs,  1,000  bndcs  deleteriousacid  and  mineral  poisons  whidi 

that  they  would  eat  up  all  the  orchards  o^  i^e  cream,  2,000  quarts   of    milk;  imparl  a  momentary  luster  at  the  visk  of 

and  crops  in  existence,  and  man  would  1»»00  pounds  of  butter,  ete.  future  sallowncss  and  ruined  health.    In 

be  starv^  to  death.  New  ZeaUoja's  Govern^e.t,  ^e  Ori^J  Crea^^^^^ 

The  Study  of  Meteorites.  Those  who  believe  that  the  govern-  ladies  have  a  harmless  preparation  for 

A  ^«*,,««  «.-^  -w.^,*!^  «»/«<.^  ♦^  v^  ment  should  take  charge  of  all  kinds  preserving  the  delicacy  of  the  complesioa 

A  century  ago  pa)ple  refused  to  be-  ^^  business  in  which  a  great  many  are  and  oblitSratinf  blemishes,  whichlias  be- 

heve  that  stones  feU  from  the  |&y.  interested,  will  find  much  to  aSe  in    come  the  favoirlte  toilet  article  of  the  lead- 

President    Jefferson,    when  told  that  thA  nvat^m  of  N«w  ZftAlanrl     Thflwftft.  ing  prof essional  artisU,  who  owe  so  much 

Profos^rs  Sillunan  «.d  Zmgsley  had  g«  S^Sie  pSfic  Wrdi'lu^,S^  of^*"  r"^^""    "?   ^'"  -P^""" 

descnbed  a  shower  of  stones  as  having  .   J^rj^i   J-tTk^rT^^-j  ITur*  ^  charmi.    Scarcely  a  star  dressine  t«om 

taken  place  at  Weston,  Conn.,  in  1807.  tJ5^*i^  £SS^  A«  A^l  n1  \  ""J^  V  ^*?'*'"  .'''f?*'"*  ®"f  ^«*  J* 

said:   "It  is  easier  to  believe  that  two  ^^ffif^^.-frt^^S?                   7*?**"'.^''"  °"?''l*'  S***"-    i'  '^il 

Yankee  professors  will  lie  than  to  be,  "^  °*T&!L^^,.^^*^L^°:^i. .  ,-.  ^If^^.'^t  "^^  '*""■"'   "**  "^"^ 


Company 


lou  were  in  ine  unixea  outicB.  4.^*.^  ««j    j:-:j:««   4x:^    i««j «^-  arecoraoi  marreious  growin  ana  proi 

All  the  chief  museums  in  the  world  tates  md  dividing  tiie    hmd    among        j^y.    The  asseU  of  the  Company  0 

contain  specimens.    Those  in  the  Vi-  ^^"^  holders;  it  enforces  arbiteation  becember  31, 1901,  amounted  to  fef 2,838 

ennflT  miweum  taken    toother    weiA  between  employers  and  employed;   it  971.67,  placmg  it  easily  at  the  head  of  it 

L  ^^^il^!?i. J?£f^  ♦i,.^!?/  lends  money  to  settlers  on  mortgage;  it  class  of  the  world's  £nancial  institutioi 


uw  uiiu  uw  «  rc^xuc^,  ux  wixxu^  auut*.   j     .     ^,3^^^^  ^p  ^he  grost  private  es-  ^"^  insurance  v^ompany  01  i^cw  lorK  is 

150  were  in  the  United  States.                  ^^^^  ^^^    ^;^w,«r  ♦!,*     \^^a     ^^^  a  record  of  marvelous  grow^  and  pros- 

the  Company  on 

12.838,- 

of  iu 

I™*!  r^^*"T»i,T^^Ti^JT^«Tr+i,^'^C.?r  lends  money  to  settlers  on  mortgage;  it  class  of  the  world's  financial  institutions 

nearly  as  large,  while  at  Pans,  Berlin,  _;^r^j    «»«  ^vsnuiona     Tha    ™Hifi  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  #65, 6*4,- 

St.  Petersburg,  and  Calcutta,  together  f  ^!f  °'**,  *?®.  P«M">°f-    ^f^    P^^'ic  ,05.5,.    The  Mutual  Life  after  pTacink 

with  Washin^on,  Chicago,  ckmbridge,  '■:^^l^^^A^±^'"^  mf>l^,^M  to  the  credit  of  the?e.lrvl 

and  New  Haven,  in  our  own  country,  ™"°y  othw  (^oes  for  the  people.  fu.d  ^l  other  liabilities  in  accordaDce 

are  gathered  important  collections.                         *•**  "*  Shunnaii.  with  the  requiremente  of  the  New  York 

Several  theories  have  been  advanced      It  is  claimed  that  the  recent  report  ^^^^1?^^^^^!^^ ^t^i^^^S^^ 

as  to  the  origin  of  meteorites       The  of  Judge  T«rft  «id  the  opin^n  of  Dr.  ffifSTe  dwfdendf  &'Kucy-holde» 

theory  that  they  came  from  the  moon  ocnnrnian,  of  the  former    irhilippme  ^q  \^  apportioned  this  year, 

has  had  able  supporters.    Other  able  commission,  as  given  in  a  recent  speech  in  1901  the  claims  paid  arising  from  the 

observers  have  believed  meteorites  to  in  Boston,  show  that  the  difference  be-  death  of  policy-holders  amounted  to  I17,- 

have  been  thrown  out  in  some  past  tween  the  so-called    imperialists     and  344,023.13  and  in  addition  to  this  the  Com- 

peridd    from    the    earth's    volcanp^;  their  opponents  is  largely  a  difference  pany  paid  during  the  twelve  months  |ii, 

some  have  thought  them  of  solar  ori-  respecting  facts.    It  is  held  that  Presi-  ??5.'$46.77,   on   accoant  of  endowments, 

gin,   and  stiU  others  ^at  they  were  ^McKinley  did  not,,  and  President  S  to%iS^^^^^^^^^ 

pieces  of  a  shattered  planet      All  of  Roosevelt  does  not,  desire  to  keep  the  806.07  compared  with  the  paymenUoii^is 

these  have  proved  wrong.    The  finding  rhilippmes  against  the  expressed  will  account  in  1900.    The  general  business  of 

in    1886  of  the  remains    of    sponges,  of  their  inhabitants.      All   Americans  The  Mutual  Life  in  1901  is  highly  aatis- 

corals,  and  plants  in  meteorites  excited  agree  that  as  soon  as  a  national  organ-  factory,  and  shows  a  conspicuous  gaia  la 

eager  inquiries  as  to  the  existence  of  ization  can  be  created  in  the  Philip-  all  branches.  The  insurance  and  annuities 
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Wash   Fabrics. 

Plain  and  EmbToidered  Panama  Suitings, 

Pongee  Tissues,  Figured  Swisses, 

Embroidered  Batistes,  Mulls, 

uid  Nainsooks, 

Prioted  Irish  Dimities,  LineD  Lawos, 

and  Mulls, 

French  Piques,  Croquet  Checks. 

David  and  John    Anderson's 

Ginghams  and  Cheviots. 

Silk  Ginghams. 


BEST  AND  HOST  ECONOMICAL. 


Only  33c.  &  lb. 


30.  U,  SOC.  a  lb. 


__. Dd  Inor  iBdaflBiUlT, 

Attv  Sm*  C«ff ee*      ■      •      - 
beUlcmt  Ttai  1m  tke  Cat  - 
t'OOK    nOOK   FRRK  to  Cm 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

r.  o.  B*s  use, 

31  «  33  V*a*v  Str**l.  Naw  YorK. 


in  force  December  31,  amounted  to  fi 
143,503,101.11.  Since  its  organization,] 
1843,    The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 


CONTINENTAL  j«  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA 


By  recent  changes  CTcry  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hotand  Cold  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 


500  Roans.    Tbec  N*w  Ekvatnn. 

ftoDM,  WITH  Board (3.50 and  tJpwArd 

KoOM,  WITHOUT  BoABD...$i.cnand  Upward 
KooM,  WITH  B4TH,  AHaa:cAN,S3.oo  and  Op. 
ftooH,  wiTBB»TU,EuaorEAn,$3.ooand  Up. 


L.  U.  HALTBV. 


paavof  New  York  has  paid  to  its  policy- 
holders 1^6  9,1 59,4  ti  7 . 

This  Company  has  transacted  a  larger 
new  business  in  America  than  any  other 
institution.  1 1  does  not  issue  policies  upon 
impaired  or  vicious  lives  nor  does  it  seek 
business  in  unhealthy  climates  or  where 
good  saoitaiy  conditions  do  not  obtain. 

If  your  brain  is  active, — if  at  times,  it 
becomes  fagged  out,  you  need  a  nerve 
sustaining  element.  In  other  words,  you 
need  Crosby's  Vitalized  Pbosphiies.which 
contains  the  elements  essential  to  nourish 
and  sustain  all  bodily  functions.  It  is  not 
enough  t*  cure  mental  exhaustion,— one 
should  prevent  it,  and  he  can  adopt  no 
belter  course  than  to  make  use  ol  this 
great  restorative  which  has  been  used  for 
thirty  years  with  the  most  gratifying  re- 
sults. Vitalised  Phosphites  is  made  from 
the  phosphoid  principle  of  brain  of  the 
ox,  and  germ  of  the  wheat,  it  was  formu- 
lated by  the  late  Dr.  Percy.    I 


LU«  Onardi. 
The  Life  Guards  are  two  regiments  of 
cavalry  forming  part  of  the  British  house- 
hold b'OOps,    Tney  are  gallant  soldi 


vours,  ours,  everybody's  should  have  its 
life  guards.  The  need  of  them  is  especial 
ly  great  when  the  greatest  foes  of  lite,  dis- 
eases, 6nd  allies  in  the  very  elements,  as 
colds,  influenza,  catarrh,  the  grip  and 
pneumonia  do  In  the  stormy  month  of 
March.  The  best  way  thai  we  know  of  to 
guard  against  the  diseases  is  tostrengthen 
the  system  with  Hood's  Sarsaparilla — the 
grealest  of  all  life  guards.  It  removes  the 
conditions  in  which  these  diseases  make 
their  most  suricesstui  attack,  gives  vigor 
and  tone  to  all  the  vital  organs  and  func- 
tions, and  imparls  a  genial  warmth  to  the 
blood.  Rememl>er  the  weaker  the  system 
the  greater  the  exposure  to  disease.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  makes  the  system  strong. 
Lut  Fltrida  Tour. 

vim  PaDntylTimlm  Ra<lroBil. 

The  last  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tour  of 
the  season  to  Jacksonville,  alio  wing  almost 
three  months  in  Florida,  will  leave  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.and  Wash- 
ington March  4. 

Excursion  tickets,  including  railway 
.  transportation.  Pullman  accommodations 
(one  berth),  and  meaU««  rouU  while  going 
on  the  special  train,  will  t>e  sold  at  the 
following  rates  :  New  York,  tso.oo;  Phil' 
adelpbia,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  J48.00 :  Piltsbure.  (s3.00.and 
al  propoilionate  rates  from  other  point*, 
neiurning.  passeng;ets  will  use  regular 
trains  until  May  31,  1901.  Tickets  admit 
of  a  stop  off  at  Charleston  Exposition  on 
reium  trip. 

For  tickets,  itineraries,  and  other  in- 
formation apply  to  ticket  agenU.orto  Ceo. 
W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Sution  Pbiladetph  ia . 

Very  Low  VLmXm  to  tho  Vorttaweat 

March  t  (•  I 
Milwaukee  & 
tickets  to  Montana.  Idaho,  and  North 
Pacific  coast  points  at  the  following  grcJtly 
rediKed  rates;  From  •  bicago  to  Butie. 
Helena  and  Anaconda,  S3000:  Si>okane, 
tit-'.o-,  Portland.  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Vic- 


Oriental  Cream,  Sf.Jrlfli^ 

V. 


Prenkle*, 

I- Fatal  e« 
and  Bkm 


.    jDnl«lfeitorilm- 

diBtingniibed  Dr.  L,  A,  Sayra 

A  the  Aowl-lon  lapMlent):  -'At 

yoH  ladlai  u'll  (mc   them,  /  raaumnu^d     Oou' 
,_   r, .  ,.  ...  . itarmfMar  att  am 


lut   di 
s  poll. 


Hkin  (w«fiaiai(tm<  "     Ons  bo»l—    .—  , 
montbi,  Qiinit'  "*n  ^•■J-     OOURAUD' 
DUB  SUBTtLBKOHVKMpeniHushalrwnBHi 
InlDrrtotlioklo. 

FERD.  T    HOPKINS.  PropT, 
V  Crwt  Jonea  Street.  New  York. 

Fot»]>bj>l1Dni«gl-l<i>iidVur.  <iin>r1i  Dulwi 

IddhiI^il  ».  y.  oitr  »  i~  H.  Uirp..  Vr.n.ii, .£»'•,  ■»] 
0thvFu»0«<la»*>lMii.    ^B.oiM  •(  flu*  Ib> 


Pears' 

Pears*  soap  is  dried  a 
whole  year.  That's  why  it 
lasts  so.  It  wears  as  thin 
as  a  wafer. 


LANGUAGES  {SSS".-^' 

OOKTHA-S  MXraOD  caaflst* 

rrcmek.SfaaUb.ate.,  laaftLcnaUill.BO 

JuOrOM  FlrMt  prim  at  CohiliMan  ttnotUUm, 
FrvDoli  Bample.  8  laasotii,  lOo. 

phonookaph  (J8''"'!^''H'''.?"gS 

I.  Tiwoa  Bapi]ioLas,Eny,aqafTalMitj  no. 
t.  CoiTiKi'Bitp.-Enc.Dlanon'y. Index.,  Bo. 
MO  CORTINA  SERIES. 

I.  DaircBiDB  La  LLi)Tu.annotat0d..  Me. 
1.  El Iniaiio, SMnlsh and  EnsliBb...  ng. 
t.  ELlmiAxo.  gpanlab,  annotatad....  too. 
4.  AMpano,  Mi>vaI,Hp>niahandEDglJib  Tse. 
a.  Aitrano,  Bnnlib  edition,  aoaotated  KIs.- 
&  Ei.  TiBu.  DA  HoBiu.  annot'd  In  Ens.  ne 
t.  HopsliM  Puu  CAnrts.  HMn.-8nf . .  TSa 
1.  FaBTDi>a.4itorias,annt'dinEf)Klub  So. 

I    THMfBAHO.  t  COH  HOL..do dO...  tbO. 

CaLo/otherttzt  ana  importta  flpanliti  BoOka. 
B.  D.   COimA   ACADEHT  07    LASCOAaU, 

tt  Wmi  I1»  Btsxtt,  Kiw  Yoaa. 

C3nn»ir<CS   BERCVS  TEXT- 

rKOlLll  ■*»•*»  '•' 


WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS. 

■g>  *  S(j  SIXTH  AVENUE,     .     NEW  VORK. 

Complete  Catalosne  on  ippJicatioB 


Dp.  W.  J.  STE,WART, 

363  W.  33d  S^..  JV.  y.  City. 


At  th*  end  »t  T*ar  J«rB«T  rtm  wfl]  And    I 
it  a  sreat  eonTenieaee  to  bo  richt  over  to 

The  Grand  Union  Hotel 

FMrtt  Atcsm,  4Iat  a^4Ji  ttncta 
Opporit*  Grand  Cantnl  Depot,        IIW  TOSZ 
IS  and  Theatros. 
Id  Street  Depot  free. 
.  •!.••  wr  D*7  u4  U»irw«B.  { 


•pwliUI)'.    EM«Miahrd  11168:  AppalBIHca 
bT  ■>■!  er  lelepkaar  ■■  ■dTanrr  fsr  vli>lt*i 

Dr.VlctorC.  Bell.ftJViS'c^,' 

ArnXhat  «[  "pDpBlv  E—n  OB  »>•  Cm  or  IS*  T*i 
ud  Mnlta^'  ud  -Our  T>mU:  Hsa  u,  Tsk* 


:[^iE^I^Di 


Taatk  GrewBlsc,  IHlii  Wnk, 


tiMM,  ■neit  wen,  ai 
Uy  teatk  and  aaatk 


ns 
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kl.lM 


March 

April  May 

Th«rs  Is  a  best  time  for  doing 
•nratythlng — that  is,  a  time  when  a 
tiling  ouk  be  done  to  the  best  ad- 
nntagfl,  most  easily  and  moat  ef- 
IbatlTUf.  Ko7  is  the  best  time 
Itr  pori^rlng  your  blood.  Whyf 
Beoaiue  your  system  is  now  trymg 
ts  pniify  It— you  know  this  by  the 
tdmples  and  other  eruptions  that 
warn  oomo  on  your  face  and  body. 

Hood's  Sarsaparllla 
and  Pills 

Are  the  medicines  to  take — they  do 
the  work  thoroughly  and  agreeably 
uid  nerer  tail  to  do  it. 

Hood'i  are  the  medicines  you 
ham  always  heard  recommended. 


FRE,E, 
CAME,RAS 

For  Teachers'    Disposal 

Wk  offir.Jru 

A  No.  2  Brownie  Camera 

te«nyl«BchMwtiowillBrran«eloavnirdlhe<flTnB 
wlUclva.in  wJdltlonlo  (heir  own  name  ondad- 
•n(IM«l««¥»CM*nunihoro[puPil>inal(endBnco. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Makers  of  Class 
Pins  and  Medals 

23  JOHN  STREET.  NEW   YORK 


Plays,  Drills,  Entertainments 

BoltoblB  (er  school  aihibitione, 

DMOrlpHTS  list  iont  freo  on  a li pile* lion. 

BAILOLD     ROORBACH.      Publisher. 

IMNMMH  8<.,N«wYork.      .  V. 


The  Indlaa  and  tke  Notthweat. 

A  handsoraelr  illastrated  book  just 
issued,  and  eontainitig  115  p&gei  of  inter- 
esting historical  data  relating  to  the  sf  tlle- 
meot  of  the  great  Northnest,  with  fise 
half-tone  engravings  of  Blaclc  Hawk, 
Sitting  Bull,  Red  Cloud,  and  other  noted 
chiefs ;  Custer's  battleground  and  ten 
colored  map  plates  showing  location  of 
the  various  trihes  dating  back  to  1600.  A 
careful  review  of  the  boolc  impresses  one 
that  it  is  a  valued  contribution  to  t))e  his- 
tory ot  these  early  pioneers,  and  a  copy 
should  be  in  every  library.  Price,  35  cents 
per  copy.  Mailed  postage  prepaid  upon 
receipt  of  this  amount  by  W.  B.  Kaiskem, 
22  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  tad 
Wutaiacton. 

eii-Dar   Tour  via    Paiii>*;l*&iila    BaUroad. 

The  third  of  the  present  series  of  per- 
sonally conducted  tours  to  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Richmond,  and  Washington, 
via  the  Peansrlvania  Railroad  will  leave 
New  York  ana  Philadelphia  on  Saturday, 
March  S. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals 
en-rouit  in  both  directions,  transfers  of 
passengers  and  baggage,  hotel  accommo- 
dations at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about 
Richmoad^in  fact,  every  necessary  ex- 
pense for  a  period  of  six  days — will  be  sold 
at  rate  ot  {34.00  from  New  Y*rk,  Brooklyn, 
and  Newark  ;  (31.50  from  Trenton ;  ^31.00 
from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate 
rates  from  other  stations. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  in- 
cluding luncheon  on  going  trip,  one  and 
three-fourths  days  board  at  The  Hygeia 
or  Cbamberlin  Hotel,  and  good  to  return 
direct  by  regular  trains  within  six 
days,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with 
this  tour  at  rate  of  fij.oo  from  New 
York;  J13  50  from  Trenton;  (12.50 
from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate 
rates  from  otncr  points.  For  itinera- 
ries and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent  1196  Broadway, 
New  York ;  4  Court  Street,  Brooklyn; 
789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N,  J.;  or  Geo. 
W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
Winter  Tourist  Rates. 

SMWS  1*01-1903 

The  Southern  Railway,  the  direct  route 
to  the  winter  resorts  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
the  Carolina*,  and  the  South  and  South- 
west, announces  excursion  tickets  will  be 
S laced  on  sale  October  15  to  April  30,  with 
nal  limit  May  31, 1901.  Perfect  Dining 
and  Pnllman  Service  oi)  all  thru  trains. 
For  full  particulars  regarding  rate,  de- 
scriptive matter,  call  sa  or  address  New 
York  office.  171  and  11S5  Broadway,  or 
Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  11S5  Broadway. 

Heklih  mill  Rcit  (or  Hotbac  uid  OUld. 


"He  ha.d  sma>ll  skill  o' horse  f-lesh 
who  boughb&goose  bo  ride  on'.'B6ntl-ai« 
■  ^Kfeto      ordina,ry  soa.ps   ,      "^ 


_  '    G 

^Try  &  caJve  of-ih^-nd  be  convinced.— 


E^duc&tional  Notice. 


b«  t«T  fifed  to  taaar  froi 
IB  8OD01,  Joouru.  ■* 
ul,    ElHtrlcat.  Stoaa   ■ 


A.G.SPALDING&BROS. 


qulft/uTan  THocntHd  aa  aogb  bgr  all  llife  UaiflB> 

onfeBtaatloBa  gonUnlllBa   (vafta,  wblah   liTailaHf 

■dopt SMlOiua'iQDoda fei tba  bai. 

THBBPAI.DINOOa<rifelLHrsaBa»BalLOadal 
iDHnollaflataFiHrt  K.11.  OfflsSaOaalioanfAjnrt' 
■tloD  Paa?BiUa.  OBolfelJi't^rBaU.  oMgUl  IdSom 
Bus  Ball.  OBoUl  Polo  Ball,  OfflaU  UUiUa  ^vl^ 


tti:r:a^ 


A  way  for  a  iiroiuaii 
to  beoome  Independent— 

Ornamental  Design 

TAUSBT  Br  Man. 

Writa  taw  OrBBuantal  Paalgw  (dnala*, 
to  Daparlmaiit  ot  Daalpi. 
INTERNlTIONkL  C 


Writt  ©r.  Ciaypooi  r^gar^ng 
leetarm*  for  Comm*ne»ment  tmd 

One  superintendent  said,  "Dr.  Clay 
pool's  lecture  was  worth  as  much  as  xaaof 
an  ordinary  Institute." 

Lectures, 
"SHELLS  AND  SIUCKLES." 
"  TWO  OP  AMEQICA'S  IDEALS." 

Dr.  Ernest  Vernon  Claypool, 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Brwidwiy  Ul  Elcvent])  St-,  Sew  Tork, 


Inctsd  on  Enroi>eaii  Flan  St  Moderate  Bmt«i. 
rally  looated  and  most  convenient  to 
it  And  BnsIneBS  Dietrieta. 


WH   TATLOK  «  SOR, 


Fiifpxlvtdn 


WATER   GAP   SANITARIUM 

A  place  Tor  tbtiSiek  10  be  treated  open  scientiOc 
prlncipleB  without  drug;  and  lor  Dennuient 
cures,  also  for  (hoae  Hwikin^  rest  and  reoopent- 
liOD  from  tired  and  debilitated  narres  and 
«&9led  energies.  Uealthtnl  climate,  mountatn 
air.  scenic  beauty  beyond  compare.  A  OhiiatiAn 
Camily  home,  Tvo  laJy  physicians.  Address, 
F.  W.  HVR-D,  M.  -D. 

Mlnal,   Menraa  Co.,  Pa. 


Phiilai'Oiilian,  RbMorib^  Utnnba,  8Ib£S1  | 
Iwanugy-  F"r  o.ulufue  .»*  Ill  iBbrmulHiy^rh  | 
BEXBT  LAWBEKCe  H«IJTBWIOK,» 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


111. 


PUBLISHERS,  M'F^RS  OF    FVTO  C/^Tr^O  V 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  UlIvCV^  1  ^^Iv  1 


AND  SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


Wc  give  below  a  list  ot  the  leading  firms  ot*  publishers  of  school  books  and  manulacturers  of 
school  supplies  and  equipment.  This  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  subscribers  to  The  Journal 
in  sending  orders.  In  writing  for  circulais,  catalogs,  or  other  information,  you  will  get  special 
attention  by  mentioning  The  Journal  every  time  you  write. 


5chool  Book  Publishers.     B'kboards,  Crayons,  Erasers.  Phys.  and  Chem.  Apparatus.  Stereopticons. 

FunkA  WagaallnCo.,    New  York    *f.  V.  8illcateHlat«  Ct..  New  York    Crowell  ApparatuH  Co.,  HerlMrt  .1.  Klley. 

—    —     -    -  _    -     -^  A.m«»rlouii  6cn.  !■  amltar«»  Co.«  ■  "^ 


N.  Y. 


■«*r,  aneiuon  A  CO.*  --•"•""";•"»""•*  "^"i.*,       « , -,   •  ;m  •'  Mas*  MutiiAl  r.ir** 

NewYork,Pbiladelphia,Pa.  Amer.  Scltl.  Fum.  Co.,  N.\..VChi.  "**•••""*"•' ".S^HntrnHd  Mu^^ 

I.  ^Vooil  &  Co..  New  York  School  Bells.  Mutual  I.lft-  Now  Vorl 

erlcan  Hook  Co..  _     ..  ..  ,T  ...  ,.  ,  Xrikv<>iA*««  in«.iro«^«  r'»_ 


UHliiiuor«\  Md. 


Wni, 

American  Hook  Co..  ^  ^.^         ..  «. 

N.  Y.,  Cin..  ChicEKO,  H.>»fton .   '^''\i'^^]^  ^i:?Ju.»  Chion^Tn 

Appledn  *%.ri?       N.  Y.'ic  Chi.    American  School  Furullure  co., 
"-         -      --    fCo.Vpriii»ft»i,Ma.*>.  New\ork,ChicoKO 


ork 


miton  Bradley 
Baker  ft  Ti^ylor  Co., 
H.  Holt  A  Co., 
Jenklaji,  W.  K. 
LoBfcmaus,  Green  &  Co., 
Maynard,  MerrlU  A  Co., 
The  Momc  Co., 
Icrlbner's  .Sona,  Chat.. 
HeClnre,  Phillips  Jt  Co., 


New  York 


N.  Y. 


The  MacmllUn  Co..     K.Wk  Cbi. 


School  Cabinets. 

Wm.  H.  Barten,  Allen,  S.  D. 

Teachers'  Agencies. 

Pratt  Teaehem^AgfiK^y.Kew  YorK 
Youuj^-Full on,  Mrs.  M.  •!.    ** 
8cli«ruierhorn  Co.,  J.  W.     ^* 
K«Uo|E|;*NTeachcr»'  Bureau,  ** 
C.J.  Albert  ('liU:Mgo 


VnlTeralty  FnbllnhlnK  Co..  ;/ •Vii    «     L  -t  -  i.«.-»a„  " 

N.  Y.,'B<>ston.  and  New  « Orleans    V^^}ltJ^%*:lou7Jl^  if.Utou 

Pawm««  jb  I  «»..ia  /^iii^ftfTA    nasteru  Teacnem  jiosiuu. 


W^te^^Pub.  Hoiue,  -  Hiifiton,  New  York,  (  hiCHwo 

Werner  School  Book  Co., 

Chic 
GInnft 
Heath 
Uooiphton,  Mimin  ft  Co., 


..  ., ,  ^„         rJ'""'S**i-   I^'^'ai'i  "  "  V  V    K.  W.  A.  Rowle^.         "      Chicago 

'hifvnim  V  V    HiMton  Philii.  Albany  Tcach  Ag'oy,  Alliany.N.  i. 

huasro,  ^•j*it»;^\V°i,*'°Ji'^^  B.  F.  Clark.        "^  *  Chicaco.  III.        Pens,  Pencils,  and  Ink. 

ArA     nn      •••'•••  Onnaton  Bureau,       Hancoirk,  Md.    ^ 

jfJ^'^^ii^S:  ^  ^^  .I.C.Kork*velI.  NY.    S 


Pencil  Sharpeners. 

F.  H.  <'o<'k  A  Co..Leuminster.Mas8. 

Traveleni*  Innurancft  Co.,      •*  E.  W.  A.  Row  len,                  CbieaffO 

Am.  Temperance  Life  Iiih.  Co.,  SchOOl    Equipment. 

Aew  lorjc  Samuel  Cabot,           Boston,  Man. 

Anatomical  HodelS.  BurlhiBton  Venetlai^  Wlml  Co., 

CluiK.  H.  Ward,      Rocheater,  N.  Y.  H.W.  .lobui*  Mf|;.  Ct*.,^"^    '^.  Y*. 

Maps.  Globes,  etc.  ''"nk""  Laboratory  Soppl^o.^ 

Am. School  FumituieCo.  Charts. 

New  York,  Ohioa^o  Silver.  Burdett  ft  Co.            Ikmton 

liowoll.  F.  K..     Wu^hiiiifton,  l».  T.  Fotter  &  Putnam.             Now  Y*rk 

Andrews  .Sell.  FurnliihhiK  €«>..  American  School  Fnrnltar«»  <'o.. 

New  York 
Potter  Jl'  Putnam, 
•f .  r.  Uammett  Co.,  ]k>titou 

>Ie<'oiuiell  .""iehl.  Sup.  Co.,     Pliila. 
Band,  McNally  &  Vo  , 

Chicago  and  N.  Y 


[Elliott,  floe.  6:  Sons, 


_,  „  New  York,  Chieaffo 

N.x.    Western  Pub.  IlouMe.  OhicaffO 

KeUoKK  Ac  Co..  JS.L..  N.Y  ,rhlcago, 

Boston 

K  W.  A.  Bowles,  Chicago 

Band,  McNally  ft  Co.. 

Ohioago,  and  N.  Y. 
Milton  Bradley  Co., 

SprinKlicld.  MaM. 


^;^'-      Dialogs,  Recitations,  etc. 


1    "ifvZrmJb^-n    Hnrriklmrff  Pm  Smith  Premier  Co.,  S.vra<.'u«.\  N.V.  Sr*  alJ»o  Ulackhnardtt^  Btutk  Corer*^ 

mi  Edn    Co    Rw.   N '  Y   Jc**'hl  0"ver  T>  peu riter.             ('hica«o  Svln^U  Hlauh.f,  KiwUrucrlai  Mntcr- 

and,  McNally'A  Co.',  NY*  A  Chi!                            Hotels.  »"''  *^'*  • 

ftdler.Rowe  CO.,    Baltimore.  Md.  Grand  Union                    N-w  YorK  Schermerhorn  Co.,  .1.  W.,        N.Y. 


riower 

Pransr 

Rand 

fiadler.Bowe  Co.,   Baltimore.  .Md.    Grand  Union 

Wm.  BeTerley  Harlson,  N.  Y.    st.  Benin 

Globe  Srhool  Book  Co..  N.  \ .    Continental 

B.  F.  tf  ohnson,         Kichmond.  Ya. 

Hinds  A  Noble,  New  York 


Qeneral  Poblishers. 

Kniipht  &  3Iillet,  Boston 

•I.  P.  Taylor  k  Co.,  Nrw  York 

Maalflelcl  Pub.  Co.,       \kron.  Ohio 
McClure,  PhlllipM  A  <'o.. 


fluslc  Publishers. 

Rlithardson^mlth  Co.  N.  Y. 

Cameras. 

Eastman  Kodak,  BtjcheHtor.  N.  Y 

Teachers'  Agencies. 

L.  B.  l.andU,  Bolinar.  N.  J. 

Ceutral  Teachers*  Bureau. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IMiilu. 

Schools. 

N.  E.  C€in»ervatory  of  MuhIcBo**. 
Cortina  Soliool  of  i.ani;ua|{;eH,N.i. 
Ilrrxel  Institute,  I'hiladelphin,Pa. 
lutemationail  <'<»rreM.  .^elio<»l, 

Scranton,  Pa. 
-.      Inlver-lty  of  Ihlca^o,  111. 

N.i.    Teaeliers  <'olleKr«N  N.  i'. 

New  York  Ciiiveri>lty 

School  Clocks. 

Fred  Friek  Clock  Co.Wuynesljoro, 

Pa 


.N-w  YorK    Schermerhorn  Co.,  .1.  W., 
An«lrewM.^eh.  Fur.  ('o 

American  School   Furniture  Co.. _ 

ChicuiJoAcN.  Y.    i'  F. 'i»'eWr"Co.'. 
K.  W.  A.  BowleH,  Chicago,  III. 

I'otter  A-  I'utnam,  N.  Y. 

,1    1^  Uammett  &  Co., 


Holdeu  Book  Cover  Co., 

Sprint!  tleld.  Mass. 
Triangrular  Book  Cover  Co., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

School  Furniture. 

E.  \y.  A.  RowlcM,  Chicago 

Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Spr'gf*d,Ma88. 

ChU'a^ro 


N.  %'.  Silicate  Slate 
MeConiiell  sclil    l^ 
Milton  liradley  Co., 

Spriiiutield,  Mnw. 
Wui.  if.  Harteii,         Allfii.  S.  Dak. 


Dictionaries  &  Cyclopedias. 

..     ,  IX','     Appleton.D.Ar  Co.,  New  York  City 

Btwton  and  N.  \,    ijppincott  C«>..  J.  it.  Phila. 

**      *•  *'      lit'i  '    ®' *^'  ^'- >l«'iTiani,  Sprinjrfiold,  Ma».««. 

'  <»r. .  Co.  1  hiia.   D,p,o„ag^  Reward  Cards,  etc. 

K.  W.  A.  KouleM.  Chicago 


\ me rican  School  PurnUnre  Co.,    cu-o.  1..  FuirlNh  (V.  Co.,    New  York 

New  York,  Cliicau'o  .^.    ^       *       ^   m-      ■ 

Photos  for  Schools. 

Berlin  Plioto  Cc».,  N 


Kinderjcarten  Material. 

Schermerhorn  Co.,  J.  \%'„      N.  V. 
Milton  Bradley  Co., 

SprinjrfleJd,  Mhs«. 
15oston 


Manual  Training  Supplies. 

Ifammacher,  Schlemnier  \  Co.. 

New  York 
Orr  ft  l.ockett,  ('hicaii;o 

Chandler  ib  Barber,  Boston 


ninerals. 

Uoucll.  i:.  K.      Wnsihiiiirton,  1).  <'. 

•I.  If.  Ilaniniett  Co., 

Globes. 

Potter  A  Putnam, 
Perry  Picturen  Co.,  MaUlMi,  Ma«^.    Amer  Kchl.  Furn.  f'o,. 
The  J.  It.  Tvnrh  <o.,  N.  Y.    Bard.  McNally  A:  Vo., 

ilrauii-Clemcut  Co.,  N.  Y.    E.  W.  A.  Koules. 


1. 


N.\. 
N.  Y. 

( 'liicafto 


t« 


POPULAR  CLASSICS  ^  CLASSIC  FICTION 


Sent  postpaid  at  prices  affixed.     Hundreds  more  like  these.     List  free. 


GOETHE,  GOLDSKXTK. 

Ooetha.     Herman  and  Dorotbva,   7c. 

-Fauat,    15c.     (faa) 

-Sorrowa  of  Werter,  10c.       (•ca) 

Oaldamitb.     Tbe  Deaerted  yillasc  and  the  Trar 

Ji^lr  If  Wakefield.   10c.     (tpl)     ,  ^    „  .  ^    ,,„    .,,       Emersona  E»W/*«}\/ij:;j    „,„. 
Gaidon-Duff.      The    Amber    Witch,    10c.     (^ca)        '*'**     "~* 


FBANKLIN,    FBOUDE. 
franklin.    Benj..    AiilobiciKiaphy,    ll»o.     (tpl) 
— I'onr   Rlchanrn   Suylngs,    3c. 
Froude.  Jamea  Anthony.     Ed  urn  t  ion,   3c. 

BALPK  WALDO  EHEBSOH. 


Oiaj.     Elegy  in  a  Church  Yard,  etc.,  8c. 
Oriaua'a  Fairy  Talea,  16c.     (taa) 
—Popular  Talea.  16c. 
•-Bouaehold  Storiea,  16c. 

OLZVEB  WEHDEZX  B0LXE8. 
Solmaa,  0.  W.     The  One-Hoaa-Shay,  etc..  8c. 
—See  American   Humorlau.  _  , 

—Autocrat  of  the  Breakfaat  Table,   10c.     (tpl) 
— Profvaaor  at  the  Breakfast  Tnble,   1.1c.     (bt) 
— Crandmother'a  Story  of  Bunker  II 111,  16c.  (tbm) 
Hood.    Thoa.      Bridge    of    Slgba.      Song    of    tbp 

Shirt,  etc.,  8c. 
—Favorite  Poema,  8e. 


Tlw   Twt. 
Cbar.actftr. 

KrlciKltihlp. 
Mann«»rM. 
N.ntun*. 
I'rtlltk-a. 


rrJnl»Mic»'. 
History.    R   Cfnia. 
Shakt'spi-iin*. 
Mniitnlgne. 

IMato. 

SoU'Ctod   Poema. 


Essays.     Two    s»r!iii.    r-su-h    U^:     ihv) 

— R«-pn'S«'ntatlv<'    MfU,     iwo.     <ht) 

— Am.TicHU    Scholar.    12c.     (•my) 

— Furtun««    of    the    Republic.     15c.     (•hm> 

Ewing.   Mra.     Tho   Browules,    10c.     (  bt) 

— .luokaiinpfs    and    Othir    SDrU'S.     Ifu-.     Itaa) 

Farrar.  Dean.     Burning  of  Bome,  3c. 

Fenelon.     Tbo   Exlatcnre  of   God,    10c.     (•ca) 


BUGHEB.    HUGO. 

Hughea.      The    Manllnoaa   of    Christ,    10c. 

—Tom    Rrown'a  School   Da.rH,    lOo.     (bt) 
— Turn    Brown   at   Oxfonl,    22o.     (•kj) 
'  HuffO,    Victor.      Lea    3Iliu*rablfs,    4ric.      (faa) 

— Ninety-three,  IBc. 

—Hunchback  of  Notre  Pame,   16c. 

— Tollera  of  the  Sea,   15c. 

Ingelow.      Songs    of    Seren,    Dlrlded,    etc.,    8c. 

HAWTHOBNE. 

Hawthoma.      A    Wonder   Book,    10c.     (ht) 
Scurlft    Letter,    10c.     (ht) 

—Snow   Image  and   Little   Daffydowndllly,   3c. 

— ^Tlie    Oolden    Fleece,    5e. 
:  — <iri»at   Carbuncle,    3c. 

— <ireat    Stone    Face.    3c. 

— Ullthedale    Bomanw*.    KV.     (ht) 
.  — Ilouae  of   Seven   Uabb*!*,    10c.     (htl 

— Moaaea  from  an  old  Manae,  2  parta,  each   10c. 
(tpl) 

— 4Jrandfather*8   Chair,    10c.     (ht) 
.  — Tanglewood   Talos,    lOe. 
•  — Twice  Told   Tales,    10c. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York, 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


SCRIBNER^S  TEXT-BOOKS 

To  Be  PuMlBhed  t>*  Lajt  of  March. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  BNQLISH   LITERATURE 


.    limo.nlioiit l.vipneei'.   (InPrp».i 


An  Riv<iiiiit  or  Eiiuliuli  li'ttiTs  i-owriiic  ■■«in'i'iii1ly  thf  iirrin-i  fr"m  wliii'li  i 
Bi-»iilt»ii(iviiii;iwuuilarviu-lio>ili'iailtiit'iai'»nvi-t  uuili-rstAiKllimiir  Ui>>anK: 
inrtii-nlorly  ti>  l>1aii'  ih'Ihtu  lb>'lii  in  ln'n>|Mi'Tivi'  Tin-  urvatvT  u-rxniuililjtqi 
■■-   -    ■r.Wi«kt«"«ri'.  MllljHi,  ]»r)rilHii,l\ii».,  W.-irrl'<'r,«li,  aiM  O'"  "  


'r'JSJiSi 


^ntniiifC  eianiinaik>ni> . 


^ .,., te'itiMirL , „ , _.,. — ,  „ „ , — 

•ii<)  r>-TUini  III  t Iifir  iium-  iniimrtiinl  ic'irkK.  Tui-  Mliliinnai'lif  in  nu>rv(^>Riiir<-li>'nid«>'.  i-nuiiili^>.  and  iirwlii-nl  thin  tlut  in  any  other 
iliiiilar  iHKilt  nni)  will  lie  of  ini-^tinmlib-  riiliii*  tn  tiwlirr  uiiil  i>n|>il.  Ttii-  wluili-  unOiTtnkiiiu  if  «nv  Kn-ailv  to  Iw  welrnnu-d  tor  It* 
^..i...i.o>:..  ^v.,..ii.^.™  ..,.1  *...it«  utility  tn  tli<'  Ii-ai'li— 


)nki>ii  fnrrnlli^i.. ■ 

if  J^iuliKli  liliTutiirK.  tlw  bouli  U  ilegwnwl 
I'aiiiv.   'llK-rii  fiiv  nilniinilde  i-haplpr*  on 

'  -     -  'lialH,  Ttidi  toll  iiiminentftpH 


GOVERNMENT 
IN  STATE  AND  NATION 


■7-  Tlio  itulli 

HiiHorr.  liifTutun',  hiuI 

■•rnniinenri-  1 


binwIOi  uliiiiii 


....  ilniartiuciiiH 
.._  -I  hii'iil  BiHi'rP't 
H,  tniilii.  THxntiiui  « 


«iifit:'' 


Ijlmirniiil 


ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 


11i»  !■>  an  t.l'- Mriilxik:  ii  i»  .l.-KiKii.-.!  IiirliiRh.  nornnl, 

hikI  MHMu.liin'  >.'h.-l-  nii.l  m>i  f<T  III.-  o.iU.'U.-  ..r  miivewtlv 
Htnili-iii.  Thuuulit  <iuii>tii>iiM.  miliviiliiul  i-xorfi-ii'ii. mikI  I1«1<I  mirk 
are  aiianilnntU'  |>i><Ti>|p-l.  'I1i^  iin(Ii«r''<  hiiiiliHriiy  liuth  nith 
■■■Ini'Htiiiiial  mill  uiiiirniiilib-  ik-lpiu-e  nutke^  ihe  iKHik  iiniumaU]' 

IIai.|lii|.lii>-<-.lev<Ty<itli>Tf.<xl  nil  tli^rinliK't  in  "lie  pbu-e  or 
aniitlKT,  anil  11  cvnTwIu'TH  tn^iiiu  liiu  iHiit  iif  Mitinfai-tlon. 

I-  havrt  Mr.  IteilH-ara 


kunvliiiliti-  _ ... u-<v._ «,   .-.. 

lrn'4,  tliaii  in  tlili  linik.  Tin-  HiinlMi'  "f  tlic  inii&ct  la  rpmarkahlr 
■■iMr,  wlmtlth*.  anil  iwalilu:  tlif  amiumnient  ■•!  eai'b  vhai>ter  ih 
iH«iaiii>idi«l.  vitli  l■\l'^■l••ell  ami  luiiiilniiii  ailmiralily  preiiarod. 
Tlii.w™Hli..fniHliriiilinMhc.iiill)-iuitiii'jil.lc.   In  IhetlnBUweutr. 


REDWAY'S  •<  COMMERCIAL  QEOaRAPHY  "  now  in  preparation. 

CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

'  YORK  educational  Departaient.  CHIC 


Are  You  Tied  to 

OLD  TIME  METHODS? 


m-lhoiUiif  leaching,  in  [lii^  ii 


THE  SADLER-ROWE 
COMMERCIAL  PUBLICATIONS 


in.  They  are  fiirceful  am 
i  sulijcLt  m;i[ler.  Tlity  Y 
■iluL-alion   [o   llie   tiimniei 


havt  taken   llie  lead  l>t 

note  in  buHiness  etiu::.it 

the  poini   in  inL-thod  a 

applied   the   science  ol 

branches    in    a   way  lli; 

teaclier    and    student    as   never    uciori,'.       1  ncy    rirtm 

revolutionised  school -room  melliods.    They  h-.ive  set  a 

new  sl.inrlarJ  for  excellence  in  eomnicnial  trainiD};. 

They  h^ve  created  fresh  interest  and  put  more  l.iisincss 

into  tlie  schools  lliat  have  ailoptcd  them. 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED? 

If  you  are  iind  ivisli  In  place  before  your  pupils  flia 
best  cduc*lionalfoud  uliluiu;.lilL-  yi»i  must  investii;aie 
and  tesl  our  tducilional  viands,  which  are  i;u.iranteed 
to  he  wliolesomu,  p.iUl^ii.le.  and  eminiiiilly  nutritious. 

The  assurance  which  i:onics  from  the  unfijualled 
popularity  of  our  publications  justilicB  ua  in  callini;  Ihe 
.itlenliun  of  every  Ihomlilful  teacher  to  our  books. 

The  preparation  of  ciimmercial  text-boiik.i  is  our 
specially,  and  we  devote  nur  entire  time,  attenlifm.  »iid 
■ibilities  to  supplying  commercial  teachers  with  the 
iiest  erlurational  help*  suited  tn  meet  the  iiracui..il  and 
ertUL'ational  requirements  of  the  times. 


SADLED-DOWE  COMPANY, 

BALTIMORE,  MD, 


•Sjundde^denin^'  in  Klo.irs  .in.l  f'arlitionn  is  a  fai 
more  imporlant  iU'iii  nf  school  iiniisp  conslructlon  than 
archilcclural  faiu-y  woik,  H  you  /nuy/  reduce  your  cost. 
dnn'i  cut  out  the  de  idenin^.  That  can  onlv  be  put  ft, 
when   llic  school  is    built.     The   fjncy  work' can  [je  put 


CABOT'S  DEAFENING  "QDILT" 

is  Ihe  .standard  de.idcnci.  and  the  only  one  that  absorbs 
.-ind  dissipates  sound- w.-ives. 

Smmple  and  Special  book  o> 


SAMUEL  CABOT.  Sole  Mnfr., 

Boston,  Maa». 


J^' 


■> 


l--' 


THE 


^CHOOLjOURN 


NEW  YORK    •  CHICAGO  •   BOSTON 


MARCH  8,  1902. 


Imftortam  SooK't  en 

NATURE  STUDY 

AND  BOTANY 

Pqna^B  Geogr&phieal  Nature  Stodiea  •                        -  $  .25 

Ltig'a  Home  Ueograph;     - .25 

K^i  SbQrt  Storisi  of  Oar  5h;  Neighbors       •        -  .50 

SUkM'a  Ttoo  CommoD  Trees .40 

Bndish'a  Stories  of  Coontrr  Life       -        -        -       -  .40 

Diu'i  Plants  and  Their  Children       ■        ■       -        ■  .t>6 

Heedham'a  Outdoor  Stadiea .40 

Cirpcnter'B  Geographical  Readers : 

North  America    -    |  .60        Asia       •        -        •  .60 
8onth  America    -       .60        Europe          (Nearly  readj] 

Utvitt'i  Untlines  of  Botany 1.00 

The  Same — With  Gray's  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden 

Flora -        -  1.80 

Gnjr's  How  Plants  Behave .54 

How  PlanU  Grow,  with  a  Popnlar  Flora       •        -  .80 
Soknol  and  Field  Book  of  Botany.    Lessons  and 

Flora 1.80 

ApfBT^  New  Plant  Analysis .55 

Clufc'B  Laboratory  Uannal  in  Practical  Botany  -  .96 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Botany  (Wood)        -       -  1.00 

Weod'a  New  American  Botanist  and  Florist  (Willis)    -  1.7fi 

Bmet'a  School  Zoolt^ .75 

MHdham'a  Elementary  Lessons  in  Zoology  -        -        -  .90 

Steeled  Pvpnlar  Zoology 1.20 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY-Publishen 

ftwTerk    Ctadaasil    CUcsfo     BwtoH     AtUita     lumaslaM 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

SUPPLE,ME,NTAR.Y 
READING 

UoKatH'H  HmroBiou.  Talu. 

1.    AiukicA.  4.    EiinLUiD.  T.    Fb*hcB. 

i.    OiBiuHT.  5.    Orbkcs.  h.    Ron  a 

3.    RumiA.  a.    Hpatn.  B.    Jtpur  MivOoilia. 

L*llB>lTu.nipB01l8HjtKiaiPEtBI -  10-11 

Ninevoli.  l2mo.        L^loth.         PerTol.  -       .       -       ...      JO 

Tkt  ffistorical  Talts,  by  Charles  Morris,  are  exceptiDBalljr 
serviceable  as  Supplementary  Readers.  Each  volame  is 
complete  in  itself,  containing  stories  ol  a  distinctive  country 
or  people.  The  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  bare 
narrative,  but  weaves  in  descriptions  ol  persons  and  places, 
and  much  information  as  to  characters  and  motives  and  ciu 
toms  that  is  entertaining  and  instructive.  These  Tales  are, 
as  the  sub-title  so  happily  puts  it,  "  The  Romance  of  Reality,'' 
and  not  one  will  be  overlooked  or  be  carelessly  read  bjr  the 
boy  or  girl  into  whose  hands  they  may  fall. 

A  HuKBLE  HsBoiKS.  By  L.  E.  Tliliteman  .--...  |0J| 
Tei  Utobi  »F  Paul  D'lHHEV.  Ity  Charleit  Dioki'nH  ••...!■ 
Bsi-rrrrEii  Stiibibi.    Prom  HsnB  Anilcnien     .--...      .t» 

ELBmHTlBlflrilMCBRvAUHH. 

Booh  I^  with  OliJei^tLeuonii Jt 

Book  n.,  with  Oblei^  I^uoni JD 

Book  ni,,  with  Obloct  LetiHonH  ........  M 

BiBT.a  Btobie*  roB  Cehjibm.  in  i  VolnmeB. 

Vol.1  .HtoripH  from  the  Old  TaiitBinrnt    .--...  .IB 

Vol.  II.,  BtorieBfromtheKBwTeitBmeiit .n 

Sredsl  latredactloa  nieei  will  ke  scat «  smicsHaa, 
TBA  CItERS  A  XD  SC/IOOL  OFFICERS 
dcsireut  af  intraiiudHg  niw   Ttxt-IsoBks  are  rt'ptctftUly  rtfUttUd 
to  write  far  termi. 

J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers 

mLASELrBU 


NEW  TEXTS  IN  ARITHMETIC 


/ttif  PiABshtd 

AN  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC 

.  PiKBCB,  8Dii«rri*or  ot  PrlmuT  Oradn,  Pnblle  Sehool*. 
ice.  B.  I.    ■SA  pp.    Intri>dDCtorj  prie*.  iX  eaotg. 
Fresappoainc  an  aodarttBTi'liDK  ot  nnmbar  facta  and  relation!  lo  one 
lasdnd.  Bar]  of  the  priDCipt^s  of  ■'idiiic 

.j._«_.    .__    ... _. ,.      ,_    -i    .     ■- irth  BBil    HTth „  w    ^uuxi. 

d  the  corteipoDd- 


Starlg  Rtadg 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC 


B;  David  M.tiBBBi 
in  SBthemalic* 
A  campr»h*nBlTe  i 

thorowli  inltroet'OD  a 

mati'mihaiifQiiafaliiL  .. 

tian  leidi  np  to  algabra  ai 


By  tkt  Same  Author 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  ARITHMETIC     i  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC 


"It  ii  K  splendid  book  for  papili  batlnniDS 
lo  IM  ac  anthnicllr.  It  i«  well  plaanM  and 
escfoUr  araded.  The  readins  n  eaur.  whirh 
nakai  it  well  fitted  for  pnaurr  work.  It  con- 
tilai  a  Terj  clear  leTtdopraent  or  the  id's  and 
IBllilOSII  The  wo-k  iotraclionnig  e'peciallr 
rad.— Svn.  B.  B.  Bbows.  A.  H..  £att  ."iirafutf. 


Prtoiously  Publishtd 

TheNEW  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC 


ll  AXDEBHOS.      -IST  PI 


e  bMD  SBlsated 


add  it  I  OB  and  (nbtraetion 
ii  a  commendable  testari 
LIB.    Prtnetfoi   nf  Eim> 


— EnBBB  E  HArrr.B 


papiT  The  bonk  i 
■uit4d  for  ■ri>t-m 
drill."-L  O.  Fix. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHK''' 
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The  Best  History  of  England 

Green's  Larger  Hlstorj  of  the  BdkUsIi  People^  4  vols.,  ismo,  about  1,400  pagei,  printed 
in  type  shown  Oy  iheie  lines,  on  excelleat  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  of  the  set,  to  p*id-in  advance  subscribers  to  any  of  our  five  periodicals,  only 
91.00;  brmail,9U8. 

We  have  secured  the  remainder  of  an  edition,  oaly  a  few  hundred  sets, 
and  you  must  order  quickly  to  make  sure  of  getting  one  of  them. 
'  This  is  not  Green's  "  Shorter  History,"  but  the  larger  work,  the  con- 
tents being  identical  with  that  of  Harpers'  $io.cx)  edition.  Macaulay 
and  Hume  are  the  only  English  historians  who  are  recognized  at  the 
peers  of  Green,  and  they  are  not  rivals,  because  their  works  cover  only 
brief  periods  of  English  history,  while  Green's  covers  from  the  earliest 
times  to  1815,  For  1815  to  the  present  time,  read  McCarthy's  History. 
It  delightful  work  on  the  subject."— 

ngland  In  ex- 
eference,  and 

ehli 
which  has  appeared  in  maa^  years,  Fairly  raolcing  irilh  Macaulay's et . 
absorbing  interest  of  its  narrative,  it  excels  that  in  adaptation  to  popular  needs,  in  that 
It  covers  the  entire  period  of  English  history  from  the  earliest  to  modern  times,  instead 
of  a  brief  period  as  does  Macaulay."—  HelkoJUl  Rtt»rdir,  Pittsburgh. 


A  Great  History  Bargain. 

One  of  the  really  great  historical  works  of  the  world  which  every 
real  student  of  world-affairs  m/u/read.  We  have  fortunately  got  hold 
of  something  under  loo  sets  at  a  wonderful  bargain,  and  a  few  of  our 
teacher-friends  who  speak  quickly  may  have  them. 

It  is  MOTLEY'S  DUTCH  RBPUBUC.  the  story  of  the  nation  in  the 
glorious  times  of  William  the  Silent,  whose  influence  and  example 
have  done  mnre  for  American  constitutional  liberty  than  that  of 
any  other  nation  save  England. 
Kellno-tr'ft  ^^  '^  ^  really  choice  edition,  fairly  equal,  we  think, 

nil  *  fkrt  *"  *'"'^  **'  Harper's  at  $6.00;  in  four  volumes,  big  type, 

ureal  Uirer.  fuH  notes,  fine  illustrations,  best  library  style,  cloth, 
gilt  tops.  You  may  have  the  set  for  $a.i5  and  with  it  we  will  give  you 
credit  for  $i-oo  on  new  subscriptions  to  any  of  our  five  periodicals,  or 
75c-  on  renewal  of  your  own;  or,  if  you  prefer,  )'ou  may  have  $i.«o  in 
value  of  Popular  Classics  and  Classic  Fiction.  If  by  mail,  add  40c. 
postage.     E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  East  qth  St.,  New  York  City. 


Libraries  for  Teachers 

Sold  on  £.asy  Installments 


with  any 
We  bsv* 


e  entering  the  profeisioa  of  teaching 


iBBil  aight  fionpi  ot  book*  to  oouBtiinte  onr  libmriM:  Mcbitreafoaabty  001 
HTi'l  tt]4  iiiirctiKHBr  will  reel  (hu  tHtM-Iautiun  of  hailns  a  ut  uf  bouk>  Ihat  will  > 

..     <i.  tiie  eight  litiranei.  "ome  af—  ' " "—' ■" 

10  deslw- "---"-'- -■^■- 


plete  In 

th  aorotica  I  ind  practical  PiadBgOBy.  loiae 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

Sei>Sll  Third  Kim.,      NKW  Y9KK 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEIUCAL  APPARATDS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SdEIITIFIC  IHSTRDMEnrS 

^MrytAfng  N«tded  h  iht  laboratory 

Uaw  Utwlsf  iua  « tk.  malM. 
Kitalwan  TUtntMctaiiMt  Ptpt.U  t>e  Kwm 


ISCHOOL 
^rURNISHING  CO. 
9wESTi8~sT.  NEW  TuRK 


Dr.  W.  J.  STE.WART, 

j«a  w.  3.jrf  jy..  J*,  y.  cay. 


I/Bteal  MMi  BOBt  *TaKn«lv>  aatkada  ■■ 
deatlMFJ.  Pre«fri-alloB  of  btIkIbb]  (sctk  m. 
■peclKliT-  EMabllskrd  IKflS,  AvpalBtHewta 
kT  ■■■■  ar  lelaphoBelBBdTaBcerorTlailarB. 


Or  VictorC.  Bell.'R^'SS'.SS- 

AatboT  al  "PopDlu  Emmft  oa  tba  0*»  of  tha  THtb 

and  HontlT'  >nd  "Ou  Tntli:  How  XoTiim 
Out  at  l-hsm."  ■  inpplsmntaiT  lUdK 

auSHigH  Ma>  >•  tifrnatnlla  da MH  timtt  tmlmt  IMrl 
V  IHT*  Mad.  4vdaU^ 

TMtk  CrawBlariBridi*  Wark,  a^  BilUlai 


Kalloaa'a  Teaohera' 
•'-■•-—-  --BBll-ri- 
■cle  LIbi 


Library 
Manuals  LIbrarr.Kv. 


r  with  method!  chlcfljr.  and  oi 

ihara*  Worklna 

ir  Grade,  Intermedii 
:  I         leaeliBre'  ■jn  o™.    u 

iStoIb..    Prlmarr  1 
9..».T5.  IscbeolED 


■'  Worklni   Llbrarr. 
leol  Llbrarr. 9T  tola.. t« 


For  full  [ifirtiralRirs  write  to 

E.  L.  KELLOOO  &  CO.,   'SSJaSS"  61  E.  9lh  St.,  New  York  ',:'^; 

pEADEElS  will  conNr  a  favor  by  mentioniog  The  School  Journal  when  com*  I 
muBicating  with  advertisera.  I 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 


Teachers' 
Easter  Vacation  Tour 

TO 

Washington,  D.C, 
March  25,  1902. 

TICKETS  INCLirDISG    HOTEL    EX- 
PENSE8 

» 1 4.50  and  » 1 2.00 


For  rtetailed  intormslion  npply  to  P.  B.  H, 
Tiotet  AsentB  or  H.  Y  Dieseli.,  Tonriat 
Agent.         II16  BrDadway,  H.  T. 


We  Use  Them  Because  Th^  Exactly  Suit  Our  Purpose 

ON  ACCOUNT  OP  THBIR  BAST  WRiriNQ  QUALITIES. 


These  Pens 
are  stamped 

Their  Compan;' 


ESTERBROOK 

ijdSST.-  ■  2'  John  Street,  New  York.  (Signed)    THE  BEST  WRITERS 


EsMbllshed 

1860. 


Haroh8,lM2 
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t7J 


7 eachers'  Agencies. 

Boards    of   Education    and    Superintendents 

Wishing  teftchen,  will  find  it  «f  advantage  to  consnlt  tha 

Teachers'  G>-operative  Association 

EttablitJud  ij  ytmri  129  Audltwlum  BultdinK,  ChlcAgO 

PatUiem JHUd,  4,000.  Butern  Branch:  49*  Aiklaad  Ave.,  BuHalo.  N.  V. 


Central  Teachers'  Bureau,  ' 


illipeHl  tf  yoll^  rurori)  !■ 


420   Chestniit   Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

nutlfy  DiBmbeH  or  i>«t- 
1  j«.r.  of  ..pepiBiicu  l4  «■.  jonr 
Nbwl-tlietlmctoearoll. 


THE   FISK   TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 

Ashbnrt«»  PUc».  Boston.       156  Fiflk  Ave,,  New  York.       iips  Penn  Aie,,  WaShinglOD. 

K]  Ulckixiin  Boa!e*ard,  Chicago.  414  (Jeatury  Balidlng.  Minnanpoli*. 

Sa  cooper  Buildinu,  De»vet.  Hyde  Block,  Spokane.  SoThird  St.,  Portland, 

4*>  Pirrott  Building,  San  Francisco.  sa-i  Stlmson  Block.  Los  ABK«Iei. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

tatro'laoM  M  Oallecaa.  Sohooli,  and  Pamilisi.Sapfliior  Proteaon.  Prtnolpals,  Aul«tanti,TQto 
OofMnMMi.  for  •rarr  DeDartment  of  iHtmotlaa :  BaeommBiidi  Oood  Soboola  to  Paraatt.  G 
or&rUrM*  Wn.  V.J    TO(rNO.rDLTi>?I,  Acaerloan  and  Forelro  Tcsalien- 4tan<7,  9S  UpI< 


FISHER    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


Crh»rm»r(iArn  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I  ouMtmaBeitfanwBinB.a.  ai.iiss 


ATRANV  TCiPnCDC    APCNPV  PrOTiiieiSehoolsotaJlGrades  with  Oomiwtant 


KcUogg's  Tcachers'Bureau ."","; 


it»blish<"J  in  iSM.    la  IWl  more  ta 

with  good  platea  than  any  pre»ioi; 

'l^teadTdsmandrorgooi)  normal  primary  te 

needed  NOW.      Partionli 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 

ALLENTOWN   CITY,   PA. 

Oldest  aaencr  weet  of  the  Hadwin.    Banneni  dona  In  arery  itatv.    We  need  1.000  blisbl, 
eameit  teaobera  torims.    Weracommand.    Beiisler  non.    Circnlars  fiaa. 


"THE  EXTENSION   COURSE" 


MbBttaat^NewYork  City. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HAUILTON,  LOCKE  And  CLARK'S 
Good  Typo  -Wall  Prlnled-Fine  Paner-Half- 
LstherBindiDS— Cloth  81dea— Price  Kadaced  to 
11  JO,  poitpaid.   Bend  foriatiiple  pagea, 

"SW-™'")  DAVID  McKay,  Publishers,  1013  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


PAYS   BETTED   THAN    BONDS. 

The  United  Stales  government  borroived  moncf  for  war  expenses,  agreeing  to 
pay  three  per  cent,  interest  for  twenty  years  and  tlien  pay  back  the  principal ;  if 
jou  are  a  total  abctalner  and  not  over  fifty-five  years  of  age  we  will.loan  you  cash 
protection  for  your  home  and  loved  ones  at  from  one  and  one-half  to  four  per 
cent,  per  annum  and  you  need  never  pay  the  principal, 


.    Orcaa 


YOUR    OPPORTUNITY. 


OEABBRS  will  confer  »  favor  by  inen- 
*^  tfonmg  The  School  Journal  when 
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The  Practical  Application  of  all  Learning 

to  Better  Living/ 

Hjr  Vrof.  ©•  JL.  K^iehle^  \/ni^er^ity  of  Minnesota. 


Life  is  the  supreme  treasure  of  humanity.  Whatever 
it  coQtains,  whether  much  or  little,  it  is  still  the  must 
desirable  of  all  things.  ''  All  that  a  man  hath  will  he 
give  for  his  life."  Even  when  reduced  to  mere  animal 
existence,  it  is  still  his  precious  treasure.  And  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race  may  be  comprehended  in  the 
single  aim,  to  make  life  more  worth  living,  to  enlarge 
the  content  of  the  ideal,  and  accordingly  to  appropriate 
or  utilize  man's  environment  to  this  end. 

Education  as  the  handmaid  of .  civilization,  may  be 
comprehensively  defined  as  a  preparation  for  living.  It 
has  never  been  dissociated  from  this  dominant  idea  of 
life,  and  therefore  has  always,  in  some  sense,  been  prac- 
tical. The  form  which  education  has  assumed  at  various 
times  has  likewise  been  determined  by  the  form  which 
these  two  ideals  have  assumed,  namely:  (1)  Who  are  en- 
titled to  a  living,  interpreted  in  its  highest  meaning? 
And  (2),  In  what  does  living  consist? 

In  general  we  may  say  that  the  governing  class, — 
those  who  represent  the  institution  in  its  governmental 
and  social  capacity, — have  claimed  for  themselves  the 
right  to  represent  in  themselves  the  highest  ideal  of  liv- 
ing. This  may  have  been  claimed  in  the  honors  and 
comforts  of  life.  They  have  not  only  excluded  all  oth- 
ers from  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  them,-  but  they  have 
made  all  others  contribute  to  their  living  by  sacrifice  of 
comfort,  convenience,  and  even  of  life  itself.  Education 
has,  therefore,  always  been  for  the  recognized  dominant 
class,  who  have  alone  been  given  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare for  living.  The  study  of  education  reveals  that 
with  the  expansion  of  this  idea  of  the  dominant  class, 
the  forms  of  education  have  changed  to  include  the  new 
classification,  and  also  a  change  in  method  to  prepare  for 
the  corresponding  life.  Introductory  to  our  discussion 
of  modem  education,  let  us  recall  a  few  prominent  his- 
torical illustrations. 

Historical  Review  of  Education. 

The  Athenian  state  was  a  pure  democracy.  The  citi- 
zens of  this  city  state  numbered  some  26,000  and  were 
the  governing  element  of  a  community  ten  times  as 
great,  consisting  of  slaves,  peasant  farmers,  tradesmen, 
and  the  like.  The  high  ideal  of  these  free  citizens  was 
philosophic  leisure.  To  this  end  their  education  pro- 
vided a  most  complete  and  harmonious  culture,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  social,  in  the  palaestra,  the  gymnasium, 
the  military  service,  the  games,  the  theater,  and  the 
forum.  But  this  most  remarkable  system  was  confined 
to  the  few  citizens  of  the  state, — citizens  who  were  re- 
lieved of  toil,  trade,  and  all  occupations  of  industry,  the 
latter  being  left  to  slaves  and  foreigners.  Their  system 
of  education,  so  complete  when  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  their  ideal,  was  correspondingly  narrow.  Gym- 
nastics for  the  body  and  music  for  the  culture  of  the 
soul  in  esthetics  and  philosophy,  comprehended  the  en- 
tire range  of  their  education.  Commerce,  manufactur- 
ing, and  domestic  arts  being  occupations  of  foreigners, 

*  Report  of  address  before  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence, N.  E.  A.»at  Chicago,  February  35. 


slaves,  and  women,  the  subjects  themselves  could  find  n 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  freemen. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Christian  church  was 
the  educator  of  the  world,  the  clergy  were  the  dominant 
class.  Life  for  them  was  religious,  and  education  was 
regarded  as  intended  especially  for  them  as  guides  and 
teachers  of  the  people.  In  this  period  philosophy  was 
made  the  handmaid  of  theology.  The  product  of  Roman 
civilization  in  Roman  law  was  made  the  foundation  of 
canon  law  even  as  temples  and  basilicas  of  pagan  Rome 
were  transformed  into  the  churches  of  Christian  Rome. 
Later,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  as  state 
governments  began  to  form  and  take  somewhat  inde- 
pendent direction  of  affairs,  Roman  law  became  the 
foundation  of  civil  law.  Thus  it  was  that  the  nniverei- 
ties  of  Europe  developed  a  curriculum  intensely  practi- 
cal in  the  interest  of  the  two  great  and  dominant  classes, 
the  clergy  and  the  secular  aristocracy.  This  curriculum 
consisted  of  philosophy  and  theology,  canon  law,  to 
which  should  be  added  the  no  less  practical  one  of  medi- 
cine. 

Again,  as  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  democratic  spirit  began  to  appear,  as  the  people  be- 
gan to  realize  that  life  was  for  them  as  well  as  for  their 
lords,  aid  that  a  share  of  the  comforts  of  life  were  for 
them  also,  they  began  to  claim  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantage of  education  in  gaining  a  livelihood.  They  in- 
stituted guilds  for  the  protection  of  labor,  and  schools 
for  the  better  instruction  of  the  laboring  classes.  These 
schools,  so  imperfect  in  their  beginnings,  grew  to  be 
the  Burger  and  Real  schools  of  Germany,  the  manual 
training  and  polytechnic  schools  of  America.  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Princeton,  provided  an  education  of  immediate 
and  practical  advantage  to  the  clerical  and  legal  profes- 
sions, following  the  traditions  of  the  past.  If  the  rep- 
resentatives of  labor, — and  in  this  I  include  all  secular 
occupations  of  trade  and  the  mechanic  arts,— if  the  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  pursued  these  collegiate  courses,  it 
would  be  for  the  general  culture  afforded  by  them,  and 
not  because  they  expected  any  practical  application  of 
learning  to  their  several  callings. 

During  the  past  century  our  school  system  culminat- 
ing in  the  university  has  been  greatly  modified  and  ex*» 
panded  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  industrial  life.  In  the 
University  of  Minnesota  we  have  colleges  of  law  and 
medicine,  of  pharmacy,  dentistry,  civil  engineering,  elec- 
trical engineering,  mining  engineering,  and  mechanic 
arts,  and  last  of  all,  agriculture.  So  bountiful  has  this 
provision  become  that  it  seems  as  if  no  form  of  produc- 
tive labor  had  been  overlooked  in  the  educational  facili- 
ties of  the  state. 

Present  Efforts  and  Ideals  in  Education. 

If,  now,  you  will  recall  the  history  from  which  we 
have  selected  our  illustrations,  you  will  observe  that  as 
the  people  have  gained  freedom  and  recognition  as  citi- 
zens, with  the  rights  of  freemen,  tbe  system  of  educa- 
tion has  gradually  expanded  to  give  practical  preparation 
for  the  several  interests  which  citizenship  represents. 
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To  be^n  with  there  have  keen  two  stages  of  develop- 
meQt:  first,  that  of  edacation  for  the  governing  classes,  so- 
cial, secular,  and  clerical;  second, the  one  with  which  we 
have  to  do,  that  of  labor  or  productive  industry, — not  to 
supersede  the  first,  but  rather  to  supplement  it  and  give  it 
a  more  extended  application.  Thus  far,  too,  the  prog- 
ress of  education,  as  we  have  considered  it,  has  been 
confined  to  men,  because  citizenship  has  been  for  men. 
Authoritative  direction  in  affairs  of  church  and  state,  in 
matters  social  and  industrial^  has  been  limited  to  men. 
Accordingly,  education  in  all  its  history  has  been  for  men. 

Education  of  Women. 

In  the  earlier  periods  women  were  without  either  so- 
cial or  political  consideration,  and  were  consequently 
excluded  from  all  privileges  of  education.  It  is  only  in  re- 
cent times  that  the  rights  of  woman  and  her  position  in 
state  and  church  have  come  under  serious  discussion.  As 
her  rights  of  citizenship  were  recognized  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  public  schools,  and  the  era  of  co-education 
began.  But  the  schools  to  which  she  was  admitted  had 
been  planned  for  the  ruling  classes.  What  she  was  to 
get  was  because  of  what  she  was,  and  what  she  wished 
to  pursue,  in  common  with  men.  This  education  began 
in  the  elementary  grades,  where  study,  like  play  and 
work,  are  quite  the  same  for  boys  and  girls.  Later, 
when  women  were  admitted  to  colleges  of  academic  and 
technical  instruction,  they  found  the  courses  such  as 
were  demanded  for  the  training  of  men  for  professions 
and  industries. 

As  women  emerged  from  the  seclusion  and  the  limit- 
ations of  domestic  life  to  assume  the  responsibilities  and 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship,  they  first  asserted 
their  industrial  rights, — the  rigfit  to  work  for  pay,  to 
undertake  enterprises  requiring  skill,  according  to  their 
own  preferences  and  abilities.  The  .industries  and  the 
technical  schools  opened  to  her  were  planned  for  men  ; 
and  from  t^em  she  must  cheoae  those  adapted  to  her 
tastes  and  capabilities.  This  condition  has  prevailed  and 
still  prevails  thruout  the  state,  institutions  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. 

No  Provision  for  Home  and  Motherhood 

In  the  University  of  Minnesota  we  have  colleges  of 
law,  medicine,  dentistry,  several  colleges  of  engineering, 
and  one  of  agriculture,  including  instruction  in  dairying, 
horticulture,  and  general  farming.  From  these,  women 
are  free  to  select  instruction  on  equal  terms  with  men, 
and  on  the  same  terms  offer  their  services  to  the  public. 
Surely,  this  is  great  progress,  and  in  which  our  own 
country  takes  precedence  overall  others.  And  yet,  this 
is  not  the  goal  for  women  and  their  education.  The 
significance  of  what  we  have  done  is,  that  in  so  far  as 
men  and  women  have  common  abilities,  common  rights, 
and  common  aims,  they  may  study  and  labor  together; 
but  beyond  the  point  of  differentiation,  in  a  department 
of  life  which  belongs  pre-eminently  and  exclusively  to 
wotmen,  namely,  the  home  and  motherhood,  no  provision 
has  been  made.  So  noticeable  is  this  neglect,  that  the 
criticism  has  been  provoked  that  we  are  educating  shop- 
keepers and  artisans, — money  makers  of  our  daughters, 
instead  of  wives,  and  mothers,  and  home-makers. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  the  development  of  civiliz- 
ation the  first  attention  is  given  to  the  forum  and  the 
arts  of  government  and  conquest ;  after  these  come  the 
shops  and  the  trades  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and 
the  material  comforts.  But  all  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning, only  the  preparation  for  a  living  that  is  worthy  of 
the  name.  Until  wetdth  brings  its  treasures  from  the 
shop  and  the  bank  to  the  home,  in  forms  of  use  for  the 
comfort  of  the  family,  until  art  learns  to  beautify  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  family  life  as  well  as  the  cathedral 
and  the  capital,  and  until  science  devotes  itself  to  the 
healthful  rearing  of  children  and  the  hygiene  of  the  home, 
all  these  forces  of  our  modern  civilization  of  which  we 
are  proud,  fall  far  short  of  their  highest  service,  and 
that  to  which  they  are  destined. 

And  this  final  and  noblest  application  of  wealth  and 


learning  must  be  effected  in  the  education  of  woi 
With  equal  rights  to  do  what  they  may  do  in  com 
with  men,  they  must  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
cation  in  preparation  for  their  higher  duties  of  the  h 
which  they  alone  are  able  to  make  and  adorn. 

Colleje  of  Home  Economics  Needed. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  if  the  subject  is  to  be 
mated  from  the  standpoint  of  science  and  education, 
there  is  as  much  intelligence  and  good  judgment  reqt 
in  applying  science  to  the  care  of  home  and  its  chile 
as  to  the  care  of  the  stock  on  the  farm  ;  and  that  it  < 
ports  with  the  dignity  of  any  educational  institntic 
apply  the  principles  of  chemistry  to  the  maUn 
wholesome  bread  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  i 
the  mixing  of  drugs  for  its  restoration  when  lost 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health. 

Practical  Demands  upon  HI  jh  Schools. 

So  far  as  this  discussion,  the  progress  we  have  n 
has  heen  in  our  higher  institutions,  and  for  the  trai 
of  specialists  of  the  high  grade  in  the  several  in 
trial  lines  of  modern  life.  This  demand  of  our  timeSy 
our  education  should  contribute  to  the  better  iivin, 
the  people,  has  found  tardy  response  in  the  high  acl 
of  our  states.  These  high  schools  are  the  colleges  o: 
people.  They  must  not  only  fit  the  few  for  the  hi 
institutions,  and  for  the  special  courses,  but  they  i 
give  the  Anal  preparation  for  practical  life  to  the  m 
ity  of  its  students.  The  positions  to  be  filled  by  t 
who  are  graduated  from  these  high  schools  are,  in 
main,  common  forms  of  business, — the  tradesi  fan 
and,  for  young  women,  the  duties  of  home  life. 

The  duty  of  the  high-school — as  well  as  of  every  € 
school — is  to  represent  and  keep  before  its  pupils  ii 
most  appropriate  way,  the  highest  aims  of  eduoa 
This  must  not  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of.  The  i 
should  be  to  encourage  every  youth  to  make  the  be 
himself,  and  the  most  of  life,  by  the  highest  col 
which  his  circumstances  will  allow,  and  by  his  in 
gence  and  skill  to  make  himself  a  part  of  the  lai 
world  of  human  interests  and  activity  of  which  1 
capable.  Nothing  would  be  more  calamitous  to  the 
schools  than  the  closing  of  the  avenues  to  a  high  cul 
and  the  giving  of  undue  prominence  to  the  mere  mc 
making  occupations  of  life.  Having  guarded  this  ai 
of  the  high  school,  I  may  say  without  being  misui 
stood,  that,  in-as-much  as  life  must  be  lived  by  thelai 
portion  of  the  people  without  the  privileges  of  a 
legiate  education,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  high  scha 
educate  this  body  of  its  students  to  the  best  ideas 
the  most  practical  application  of  them  to  the  station 
are  to  fill.  This  is  especially  important  with  regai 
the  industries.  Until  the  era  of  popular  education 
educated  classes  were  occupied  with  social,  governmc 
and  professional  duties.  The  industries  were  foil 
by  the  uneducated  classes.  The  aristocratic  applio 
of  education,  more  properly  named  training,  for  th< 
provement  of  menial  service,  did  nothing  toward  pop 
izing  industrial  life,  and  in  giving  it  rank  with 
occupations  of  the  cultivated  classes.  The  young  p< 
who  are  in  our  high  schools  will  not  enter  the  da 
menials,  no  matter  how  excellent  the  training, 
however,  the  useful  industries,  as  manual  training 
the  domestic  arts,  are  given  an  educational  and  on 
value  in  the  curriculum  of  our  high  schools,  the  pro 
has  found  a  solution. 

As  to  Commercial  Branches  in  the  Schools. 

The  claims  of  such  commercial  courses  as  book-] 
ing,  type* writing,  stenography,  and  the  like,  that  arc 
being  urged  upon  our  schools,  are  not  to  be  comp 
as  regards  their  educative  and  social  value,  in  im 
ance  with  those  I  have  named.  The  reasons  foi 
latter  statement  are  these : 

1.  The  studies  are  urged  by  the  spirit  of  trad< 
spirit  which  is  already  a  dominating  one  in  our  Ame 
life. 
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2.  The  eUmeota  of  commercial  traneactionB  ought  to 
be  prorided  as  a  practical  applicatioD  of,  and  within  the 
time  given  to,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

3.  lo  educational  value,  the  labjectB  I  have  named 
are  immeaaurably  superior.  Domestic  science  requires 
skilful  application  of  the  best  results  of  the  sciences  of 
ph7aiolog7,  hygiene,  and  chemistr;.  Maaual  training  is 
an  application  of  geemetrical  conceptions  of  form,  in 
accurate  observatiou, comparison  and  judgment,  informa 
of  wood  and  oietal,  and  also  an  ffiathetic  adaptation  of 
the  same  to  useful  ends. 

4.  But  above  all  other  considerations,  these  aubjecta 
faster  those  forms  of  life  which,  for  reaaons  alread; 
given,  have  been  in  disrepute,  and  yet  an  more  import- 
ant to  comfortable  living.  We  are  already  under  the 
influence  of  a  money-getting,  comnfercial  spirit,  which 
is  intruding  upon  the  quiet  comforts  «f  hom»-life,  and 
diverting  our  youth  from  occupations  which  require 
diligent  and  steady  application  to  employments  that 
promise  moderate  yet  certain  and  steady  returns  in 
profit.  Our  young  women  have  already  too  many  en- 
couragementa  to  take  positions  of  public  service  in  ahops, 
stores  and  offices ;  and  our  schools  as  promoters  of  high 
ideals  of  life  and  service  owe  it  to  themselves  that  these 
Buhjects  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 

The  edacational  policy  of  continental  Europe  has 
been  to  improve  the  intelligence  of  the  people  in  order 
to  make  them  more  efficient  in  tbeir  respective  spheres 
of  life,  and  thereby  to  increase  their  nsefulneas  to  soci- 
ety above  them,  as  veil  as  to  add  to  their  own  happiness, 
but  without  disturbing  the  traditional  class  distinctions 
as  the;  exist.  In  America  the  opposite  idea  has  large^ 
prevailed.  Those  in  humbler  life  have  been  taught 
that  education  is  the  avenue  of  escape  from  the  sphere 
of  life  into  which  they  hare  been  bom,  and  with  which 
the  evils  of  life  have  been  associated.  Under  this  im- 
pulse our  educational  system  has  fostered  a  general  mi- 
gration from  domestic  and  iidastrial  life.  Our  daugh- 
ters are  headed  away  from  the  home  fireside,  and  are 
strung  along  the  way  from  the  merchant's  coanter  and 
the  stenographer's  table  up  to  the  practice  «f  law  or  of 
medicine.  Our  boys  have  dropped  the  hoe  and  the 
hammer  and  are  headed  for  the  town  to  become  clerks, 
doctom,  lawyers,  and  legislators. 

An  Analyzed  Scope  of  the  School. 

Now  it  is  net  in  my  mind  to  condemn  this  view  sf  ed- 
ucation, or  to  oppose  it;  but  I  do  urge  that  we  enlarge 
our  views  to  include  that  other  idea,  that  education  has 
for  ita  um  a  preparation  for  a  life  of  comfort  and  honor 
in  every  walk  of  life.  It  is  to  furnish  our  youth  with 
cnlture  of  mind  and  heart  that  will  mike  them  noble 
men  and  women,  and  with  the  necessary  skill  of  hand 
that  will  make  home  a  place  of  refinement  and  health, 
and  the  shop  a  place  of  intelligent  and  remunerative  in- 
dustry. It  is  to  make  all  industry  of  cultivated  life 
honorable,  to  encourage  every  young  man  and  woman 
to  seek  and  to  occupy  the  largest  place  of  usefulness  to 
which  he  is  by  nature  adapted,  to  avoid  none  as  if  it  were 
menial,  and  to  make  home  life  the  center  t«  which  art, 
ioienoe,  and  wealth  make  their  final  and  choicest  con- 
tribution. 

What  Uvins  b  Moit  Worthy  of  Our  Sukhij? 

It  is  not  only  that  education  should  prepare  for  a  bet- 
tor living,  but  it  should  teach  what  a  better  living  is. 
Next  to  Hying,  the  greatest  problem  of  life  is  to  know 
vhat  is  good  living.  And  the  greatest  obstacle  to  an 
adequate  system  of  education  lies  in  -the  misconception 
of  society  respecting  the  kind  of  a  living  that  is  meat 
werthy  of  our  seeking.  No  one  will  deny  that  man's 
Grst  effort  is  for  bread  for  himself  and  his  children,  and 
nntil  this  demcnd  is  satisfied  it  is  useless  to  interest 
hinin  anything  else.  But  having  bread  he  should  learn 
that  the  delights  of  life  do  not  increase  with  the  accu- 
nmlationa  of  bread  in  the  forms  of  money  and  bonds. 


What  onr  sehoola  and  our  learned  men  have  yet  to  learn 
is  what  the  proper  service  of  education  is,  and  what 
shall  be  the  final  end  of  its  acquisitions  in  practical  nee. 
Explorers  and  searchers  for  things  new,  whethir  it  be 
for  new  continents,  new  laws  of  science  or  new  philos- 
ophies of  life  ore  contributors  deceiving  of  great  bocor, 
but  these  do  not  rank  highest.  They  are  but  the  fore- 
ranners  of  those  who  apply  things  new  to  the  better 
living  of  the  people,  those  who  colonize  the  niw  worlds, 
and  establish  governments  of  freedom  for  the  oppressed, 
those  who  ntilize  science  for  the  improvement  of  social 
conditions  to  moke  people  happier  and  better,  and  wh« 
multiply  the  number  of  happy  homes  with  happy  chil- 
dren. 

The  leaders  in  our  great  institutions  have  too  often 
overlooked  this  consideration.    They  have  risen  so  high 


into  the  sphere  of  the  general  and  the  abstract  that 
they  have  forgotten  their  supreme  mission.  The  aim- 
lessness  of  the  study  of  philosophy  was  exposed  by 
Molebranchein  the  confession  thatif  he  held  truth  in  his 
hand  he  would  let  it  escape  that  hs  might  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  its  pursuit.  Modem  science  in  a  tike  spirit 
assumes  that  all  that  is  not  pure  science  is  impure.  A 
German  professor  objects  to  applying  calculus  to  con- 
crete things,  such  as  falling  bodies  and  other  physical 
phenomena.  Another  professor  introduced  a  new  phase 
of  mathematical  science  to  his  audience  with  this  self- 
complacent  announcement  :  "Gentlemen,  I  am  pleased 
to  assure  you  that  this  is  a  chapter  in  mathematics 
which  cannot  be  applied  to  any  practical  purpose." 
The  men  who  devote  themselves  to  investigation  and 
discovery  must  not  forget  that  their  honors  will  not  be 
awarded  nntil  they  or  others  have  given  value  to  their 
discoveries  in  some  practical  application  to  living. 

In  onr  day  it  is  the  people  who  are  supporting  educa- 
tion, and  not  princes  nor  a  scientific  aristocracy.  Now, 
the  people  are  interested  in  nothing  bo  much  as  in  liv- 
ing ;  and  they  who  are  nearest  the  people  are  the  men 
who  take  the  crude  material  of  discovered  truth,  which 
the  miners  have  sent  up  from  the  dark  chambers  of 
their  hidden  lives,  and  reduced  them  to  forms  of  utilita- 
rian beauty,  to  increase  and  to  improve  the  happiness  of 
men.  And  this  test  is  being  applied  to  our  entire  edu- 
cational curriculum.  Humanity  has  no  use  for  "  art 
for  art's  sake  "  for  culture  is  an  end  in  itself,  nor  for  a 
science  that  disappears  with  its  votaries  in  the  realm  of 
the  abstract.  The  supreme  test  of  educationsl  value  is 
contained  in  the  questions  :  Hoic  do  thttr  tkingi  relate 
man  to  life  ?  What  b^er  xnterprrtatioa  of  livit^  do  they 
give?  Sow  do  they  emtribute  to  bdter  living? 
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Does  the  Community  Get  the  Worth  of  the 
Money  It  Expends  on  the  Schools?* 


Hjr  Robert  L.  Meyers 9  Harris bur^,  l^enn. 


Following  a  personal  inclination  I  have  admitted  the 
term  *'  community/'  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  the 
people  constituting  the  rural  school  district.  The 
schools  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities  have  at  their  very 
doors  splendid  organizations  ef  sharp  critics  and  able 
advocates.  The  ministerial  association  in  every  urban 
community  is  an  educational  factor  not  enjoyed  by  the 
rural  community.  The  newspapers,  with  their  corps  of 
correspondents,  are  a  restraining  and  a  stimulating  force 
felt  oi^y  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  The  medical 
fraternity  and  the  board  of  heidthare  expert  supervisors 
of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  citylschoels.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  cities  and  towns  have  their  civic  clubs,  their 
patriotic  orders,  their  charitable  societies  and  their  free 
kindergartens,  all  seeking  opportunities  for  u&efulnese. 
The  rural  community  has  the  assistance  and  the  encour- 
agement of  none  of  these  organized  agencies. 

The  money  expended  by  the  community  in  its  schools 
is  derived  from  two  sources— direct  taxation  and  the 
state  appropriation.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  community's  right  and  title  to  the  moneys 
collected  by  the  state  from  corporations— some  believ- 
ing that  it  is  taken  from  the  people  by  a  simple  method 
of  indirect  taxation,  and  others  claiming  that  it  is 
created  by  astute  and  cunning  statemanship,  that  it  is 
consequently  a  plaything  of  the  statesman  and  that  the 
people  in  general  have  no  inherent  right  to  it.  To  the 
latter  theory  I  offer  an  emphatic  protest ;  and  by  the 
''money  expended  by  the  community ''  on  its  public 
schools,  we  will  understand  all  the  money  invested  in 
the  public  schools,  whether  it  comes  from  the  people  in 
the  form  of  taxes,  or  in  the  form  of  excessive  prices 
paid  for  coal,  farm  implements,  and  the  other  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

Money  expended  in  schools  is  a  good  investment.  The 
folly  of  neglecting  education  has  probably  never  been 
more  accurately  and  strikingly  depicted  than  in  the 
history  of  the  '*  Jukes  "  family  as  told  by  Richard  Dug- 
dale,  of  New  York  state,  in  the  twentieth  annual  report 
of  the  New  York  Prison  Commission.  Mr.  Dugdale 
began  the  study  of  the  "  Jukes "  family  in  1874,  and 
made  his  report  in  1877.  The  "Jukes"  is  a  general 
name  applied  to  forty-two  different  names  borne  by 
those  thru  whose  veins  flow  the  blood  of  one  man  named 
*'  Max  Jukes."  For  three  years,  Mr.  Dugdale  gave 
himself  up  to  this  work  with  great  leal,  studying  the 
court  and  prison  records,  reports  of  town  poorhouses, 
and  the  testimony  of  old  neighbors  and  employers. 

''  Max,"  the  father  of  the  Jukes,  was  born  of  Dutch 
stock  in  1720.t  He  would  not  go  to  school,  would  not 
work.  He  wanted  to  go  fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping. 
So  he  left  home  early,  went  to  the  woods,  and  on  the 
border  of  a  lake  in  New  York  state,  he  built  his  shanty 
and  reared  a  family  of  "runts,"  which  since  17B0  have 
numbered  1,200  souls.  Of  this  vast  number  310  were 
professional  paupers,  who  were  in  poorhouses  2,300 
years ;  300  died  in  infancy  for  want  of  intelligent  care  ; 
60  women  were  social  outcasts  ;  400  men  and  women 
were  physically  wrecked  early  by  their  own  wickedness ; 
7  were  murderers  ;  60  were  thieves,  and  130  were  con- 
victed of  various  crimes.  The  almost  universal  traits  of 
the  "Jukes"  were  idleness,  ignorance,  and  vulgarity. 
These  characteristics  led  to  disease  and  disgrace,  to 
pauperism  and  crime.  They  were  a  disgustingly 
diseased  family  as  a  whole.  There  were  many  imbeciles 
and  many  insane.    The  sick,  the  weak  and  goody-goody 

*  Abridged  report  of  an  address  before  the  Seventh  Anotial 
Conrention  of  the  PenDsylvania  State  Scoool  Directors  Associa- 
Moti,  February  13,  190a,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, HarrisburK,  Pa. 

t  This  summary  is  taken  from  ••  Jukei-Edwards,"  by  Dr.  A. 
E.  Winship,  Boston,  Mass. 


ones  were  almost  all  paupers ;  the  healthy,  strong  ones 
were  criminals.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  not  only  did  not 
contribute  to  the  world's  prosperity,  but  they  cost  the 
state  more  thai  $1,000  apiece,  including  all  men,  women, 
and  children.    . 

The  community's  failure  to  educate  and  train  one 
boy,  ''Max  Jukes,"  resulted  in  inflicting  upon  society 
1,200  criminals  and  paupers,  who  cost  the  stste 
$1,250,000  in  court  house,  jail,  and  poorhouse  expenses. 

What  would  be  the  result  if  that  picture  and  its  finan- 
cial extravagance  could  be  studied  by  every  taxpayer, 
and  if  every  one  would  thereby  be  led  to  hunt  up  the 
prospective  '*  Jukes  ^  in  his  own  community  and  thus 
protect  his  property  from  increased  taxation  for  pau- 
perism and  crime  ? 

It  remains  to  be  answered  whether  the  community 
gets  the  full  worth  of  its  investment.  It  does  not.  Our 
schools  are  not  perfect,  and  may  never  be.  Bnt  our 
duties  as  directors  are  not  fully  discharged  until  we  get 
the  best  results  attainable  from  the  money  invested. 
The  defects  in  our  public  schools  are  not  numerous 
Our  time-honored  system  of  isolated  ungraded  schools  is 
the  chief  defect ;  for  every  year  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difllcult  to  get  and  retain  strong,  independent,  en- 
thusiatic  teachers  for  ungraded  schools.  The  limits  of 
this  paper  will  not  permit  me  to  give  my  views  on  the 
wages  of  the  young  men  and  women,  teaching  for  $80  per 
month,  in  isolated  districts,  where  the  annual  institnte 
and  the  county  superintendent's  visit  are  the  teacher's 
only  professionid  inspiration.  It  is  always  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  to  raise  wages  to  secure  better 
teachers  for  country  schools.    But  it  is  deplorable  that 

food  teachers  are  resigning  country  schools  paying 
56  per  month  for  a  term  of  ten  months,  and  accept- 
ing positions  in  nearby  towns  at  $45  per  month  for 
terms  of  eight  or  nine  months,  so  as  to  have  graded 
school  work  and  the  companionship  of  fellow-teachers. 
From  calculations  based  on  the  statistics  of  the  latest 
report  of  the  state  superintendent,  I  learn  that  in  1901, 
the  state  lost  over  $4,710,000  from  irregular  at- 
tendance. From  this  it  appears  that  the  school  di- 
rectors of  this  state  paid  out  in  teachers'  wages,  fuel 
and  contingencies,  text-books  and  supplies,  more  than 
$4,710,000  to  provide  educational  facilities  for  pupils 
not  in  school.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  irregular  attendance  is  greater  in  the  rural 
communities  than  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  that  the 
loss  is  consequently  greater  in  the  rural  districts.  Over 
$4,710,000  practically  wasted.  In  the  face  of  such 
figures,  what  must  be  the  answer  to  the  question  as- 
signed me?  An  amount  of  money  equal  to  a  third  of  all 
the  money  paid  to  the  teachers,  equal  to  nearly  four 
times  as  much  as  the  total  cost  of  free  text-books  and 
free  supplies,  equal  to  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it 
would  cost  to  provide  conveyances  to  haul  all  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  ungraded  schools  to  central  graded 
schools — actually  wasted  by  irreguar  attendance  alone. 
The  enactment  of  a  compulsory  attendance  law  is  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  checking  this  waste ;  but  there 
are  a  number  of  inconsistencies  in  all  our  laws  relating 
to  school  attendance  ;  and  these,  together  with  the  ol^ 
stacles  that  confront  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
school  law  in  rural  districts  render  our  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection to  a  great  extent  ineffectual. 

Consolidation  of  Schools. 

Another  step  in  the  direction  of  checking  the  waste 
of  this  $4,710,000  was  the  enactment  of  the  law  pro- 
viding for  consolidation  of  isolated  ungraded  schools, 
the  establishing  of  central  high  schools  and  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  at  public  expense.  The  law  is  known 
as  the  '^ centralization '*  act  approved  April  25,  190L 
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The  Wages  of  Teachers.* 

By  Prin.  Wil  MgAndbew,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Away  back  in  1787,  even  before  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  framed,  the  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
public drew  up  and  passed  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
territory  of  which  grand  old  Illinois  is  the  central  and 
most  important  state.  They  provided  whatever  laws 
the  people  of  the  five  commonwealths  should  make, 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  Those  were  the  days  of  broad  ideas; 
men  were  taking  long,  deep  breaths  of  liberty,  of  prog- 
ress, and  of  reform.  It  was,  in  this  Western  world  an- 
other renaissance  of  the  highest  forces  of  civilization. 
The  ordinance  glows  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and, 
just  as  soon  as  it  gets  the  preliminary  division  of  land, 
etc.,  out  of  the  way,  it  sounds  the  note  of  advancement 
in  this  splendid  sentence: 

''  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  necessary 
to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  en- 
oouraged." 

The  means  of  education!  That  is  what  you  are, 
teachers  of  Chicago.  Exerything  else  in  your  school 
system  is  merely  accessory.  A  school-house  is  nothing 
but  a  place;  course  of  study,  books,  and  apparatus  are 
merely  tools;  principals,  supervisors,  superintendents, 
and  school  boards  are  only  necessary  evils,  due  to  your 
variety  of  views.  When  it  comes  to  the  actual  process 
of  education  you  are  essentially  it. 

This  is  the  age  of  machinery,  and  our  people  have 
sometimes  thoughtlessly  assumed  that  a  machine,  in 
charge  of  some  high-priced  superintendent,  could  edu- 
cate children.  If  a  New  York  paper  correctly  quotes 
your  mayor  he  seems  to  be .  one  of  those,  for  he  is  al- 
leged to  have  said, ''  If  we  were  obliged  to  reduce  the 
fire  department,  I  would  cut  down  the  number  of  men 
rather  than  reduce  the  engines  that  put  out  the  fire.'' 
Putting  out  fires  is  essentially  a  mechanical  operation. 
The  perfection  of  the  machine  is  the  most  important 
feature  of  it.  If  that  principle  is  to  apply  to  schools  we 
might  as  well  get  phonographs  to  do  the  teaching,  and 
strap  the  children  down  to  seats,  releasing  them  all  at 
a  proper  hour  by  an  electric  clock. 

I  cannot  believe  that  all  men  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  education,  who  have  announced 
with  such  positiveness  that  it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  are  wrong,  and  that  your 
mayor  is  right,  however  expert  he  may  be  in  the  affairs 
of  that  department  whose  chief  duty  is  to  throw  cold 
water.  I  think  that  the  view  of  Huxley  will  continue 
to  prevail,  that  ''Whenever  educational  funds  fossilize 
into  mere  bricks  and  mortar,  with  nothing  left  to  work 
with,  the  result  is  educationally  nothing." 

Where  has  the  most  successful  education  been  se- 
cured? Garfield  said  it  could  be  upon  a  saw  log,  with  a 
personality  like  that  of  Mark  Hopldns.  Who  is  the  most 
eminent  teacher  you  can  mention?  Will  not  Thomas 
Arnold  rank  among  the  first?  I  find  in  Dean  Stanley's 
"Life  of  Dr.  Arnold"  this  statement:  "It  was  one  of 
his  main  objects  to  increase  in  all  possible  ways  the  im- 
portance of  the  teachers  and  their  interest  in  the  place. 
It  was  his  increasing  delight  to  inspire  them  with  gen- 
eral views  of  education  and  life."  Dr.  Arnold  based  his 
system  upon  the  character  and  power  of  the  teacher. 
Brains  may  make  a  scholar;  but  without  the  warming 
influence  of  sympathy,  love,  and  affection  for  children, 
they  never  made  a  teacher  and  never  can.  I  am  sure 
that  any  one  who  studies  the  problem  with  an  unpreju- 
diced mind  will  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  teacher  is 
the  vital  means  of  education;  and  if  "the  means  of  ed- 
ucation are  to  be  forever  encouraged,"  this  encourage- 
ment must  be  that  which  directly  and  personally  encour- 
ages the  teacher. 

*  Address  to  the  Chicago  Teachers*  Federatioo,  February  24, 
1903. 


The  Teacher's  "  Encouragement'' 

Now  what  are  the  means  by  which  teachers  can  be 
encouraged  ?  Evidently  the  same  means  that  encourage 
any  one  else:  enough  to  eat,  pleasant  surroundings,  re- 
spect, good  position  in  society.  These  things  give  con- 
fidence to  most  people.  In  America  these  tUngs  are 
secured  by  money.  We  are  not  here  to  say  that  this 
ought  to  be  so,  but  to  remind  you  that  it  is  so.  The 
American  public  gauges  its  respect  in  a  conaiderable 
degree  by  the  amount  of  money  it  pays.  Money  is  a 
convenient  medium  by  which  to  show  your  estimation. 
The  idea  that  education  may  be  encouraged  by  money 
paid  to  teachers  is  not  new.  It  is  a  very  fundamentid 
principle  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith,  the  father  of  politi- 
cal economy,  for  he  says:  "Wages  are  for  encourage- 
ment." This,  like  everything  1  am  saying,  is  so  well 
known  as  to  make  it  almost  a  waste  of  time  for  you  to 
hear  me.  But  Chicago  has  done  such  fool  things  re- 
cently in  the  case  of  its  teachers  that  you  must  patiently 
review  obvious  and  commonplace  truisms,  just  as  you  re- 
peat so  often  to  forgetful  children  that  2  times  2  is  4. 

I  am  claiming  that  education  is  not  encouraged  when 
you  neglect  the  material  prosperity  of  the  teacher.  Do 
you  need  authority  on  this  point? 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  university,  remarks: 
"  The  calling  cannot  hold  its  best  members  if  they  can 
get  better  wages  elsewhere." 

The  editor  of  the  Forum  says:  ''Teachers  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  enthusiastic  unless  they  are  wdl  paid." 

The  Outlook  asserts:  "If  a  teacher,  should  any 
emergency  arise,  has  not  laid  aside  enough  to  pay  her 
bills  she  is  worried  out  of  the  possibility  of  good  service.*' 

Scribner^ 8 Magazine  avers:  "Teachers  must  be  able 
to  save  something  or  they  are  constantly  in  a  condition 
of  uneasiness  and  inefficiency." 

Prof.  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  of  the  Chicago  institute,  says : 
"  Small  pay  and  uncertainty  of  tenure  degrade  ns  as  a 
profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  keep  our  uaef al- 
ness  at  a  low  point." 

Supt.  William  H.  Maxwell,  of  New  York  city,  aays: 
"  The  highest  teaching  ability  can  be  had  by  boards  that 
pay  well.  Men  and  women  naturally  seek  those  callinga 
that  command  the  largest  amount  of  the  good  thinga  of 
life.  The  city  that  keeps  behind  in  salaries,  keeps  be- 
hind in  schools.  Good  teachers  cannot  be  had  if  the 
pay  is  not  high.  The  supply  of  competent  teachers  is 
not  greater  than  the  demand." 

Low  Pay  a  Cause  of  Deterioration. 

These  few  quotations  will  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
general  opinion  of  men  who  have  studied  the  subject. 
They  show  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  best  talent  to 
remain  in  the  ranks  if  not  well  paid.  There  is  another 
side  to  the  question,  and  that  is,  that  even  if  the  best 
people  would  remain  as  teachers  at  low  pay,  they  would 
deteriorate  because  of  it.  As  Dr.  Maxwell  says:  ''Poor 
pay  saps  the  strength  of  the  teaching  force."  As  soon 
as  that  force  is  lessened  the  public  becomes  the  loser. 
As  the  New  York  Herald  puts  it:  "  It  is  not  only  pitiful 
that  teachers  should  be  harassed  with  uncertainty  re- 
garding their  incomes,  but  by  so  much  as  their  cares 
distract  their  attention  from  their  work  are  the  public 
schools  robbed  of  their  efficiency." 

I  do  not  know  any  calling  that  ought  to  be  paid  more 
generously  than  teaching.  It  costs  a  great  deal  of 
money  nowadays  to  prepare  for  it.  Its  pursuits  brings 
a  daily  striving  and  effort  that  wears  one  down  very 
rapidly.  I  am  quoting  a  good  deal  becaupe  I  believe  that 
these  statements  aught  to  be  given  all  the  weight  that 
comes  not  only  from  common  knowledge  but  from  high 
authority. 

William  Hyde,  president  of  Bowdoin,  has  studied 
teaching  with  great  care.  It  is  he  who  says:  "To 
teach  well,  five  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  thirty- 
six  weeks  in  the  year,  requiries  all  the  vitality  and  energy 
one  can  afford  in  the  whole  fifty-two  weeks  ;  for  teaching 
is  highly  concentrated  work." 
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i8  hard  to  get  away  from  a  consoiousneaa  of  the  w 
takable  eyideaces  of  existing  hoBtility  to  Colonel  Pi 
and  a  tendency  to  belittle  him  and  hia  work. 

The  School  Journal  expecta  to  have,  the  first 
in  April,  a  special  memorial  number  to  afford  an  opp 
nity  for  the  expression  of  appreciation  of  Colonel  P 
and  his  noble  straggle  for  the  higher  ideas  concemin 
education  of  children. 


Francis  Wayland  Parker  Died  March  2. 

The  greatest  American  school-reformer  since  the 
days  of  Horace  Mann  has  passed  away.  No  one  ever 
fought  more  valiantly  for  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  child  at  school  than  this  hero  whom  death  over- 
took at  Pass  Christian,  Mississippi,  where  he  had  irone  in 
search  of  health,  to  revive  the  vigor  which  sorrow  and 
overwork  had  sapped.  .  Colonel  Parker  never  recovered  - 
from  the  blow  which  the  death  of  his  remarkable  wife 
struck  his  heart.  She  had  been,  thru  years  of  battle 
with  opposition,  his  strong  stay,  adviser,  and  comfort. 
Her  calmness  of  judgment  and  her  conciliatory  powers 
helped  him  to  come  victorious  out  of  many  a  strife  where 
defeat  appeared  almost  inevitable.  Most,  if  not  all  the 
criticism  that  has  been  raised  against  Colonel  Parker's 
conduct  of  the  Chicago  institute  would  have  been  averted 
if  Mrs.  Parker  could  have  been  with  him  in  the  days  of 
organization  and  up-building. 

What  American  education  has  gained  thru  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  schools  by  this  great  leader,  a  fu- 
ture generation  of  educators  will  recount  with  enthu- 
siasm and  with  far  more  unanimity  than  the  present- 
day  school  men,  many  of  whom  lack  perspective  and  are 
afficted.  with  a  tendency  towards  measuring  what  a  man 
is  not,  rather  than  what  he  is.  History  will  relate  what 
revolution  he  inaugurated  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
and  governing  little  children.  The  significance  and  far- 
reaching  effects  of  his  fight  against  pedantry,  cruelty, 
and  thought-crushing  rote-work  in  the  primary  school 
will  be  better  understood  and  more  generally  appreciated 
when  those  who  claim  the  name  of  educator  prefer  to 
walk  in  the  sunlight  of  educational  history  to  groping 
their  way  thru  the  darkness  of  inexperience  with  only 
the  little  candle  of  their  own  wisdom  to  aid  them. 

If  Colonel  Parker  had  lived  in  Germany  reports 
of  his  ideas  and  his  work  would  be  studied  on  our  shores 
as  a  new  gospel  of  education. 

Some  time  ago  in  celebration  of  the  silver  anniversary 
of  Colonel  Parker's  leadership  of  the  movement  popularly 
known  as  the  ''new  education,"  The  Journal  issued  a 
souvenir  in  which  it  was  said  that  striking  similarities 
might  be  found  between  him  and  Basedow,  the  foremost 
school-reformer  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  French 
writer  who— with  all  due  respect  to  him  be  it  said — evi- 
dently had  never  made  a  first-band  study  of  the  father 
of  philanthropinism,  suggested  in  one  paragraph  that 
this  comparison  was  a  characteristic  evidence  of  Ameri- 
can extravagance  in  measuring  our  educators,  and  in  an- 
other paragraph  hinted  that  it  was  a  very  questionable 
honor,  this  being  called  a  modern  Basedow.  Perhaps 
Professor  Compayrg  would  have  thought  it  still  greater 
extravagance  to  have  compared  Colonel  Parker  to  Pes- 
talozzi.  And  yet  if  it  were  not  for  the  incongruity — op- 
positeness  of  disposition  and  teaching  power  for  instance 
— the  comparison  could  have  been  abundantly  justified. 
In  our  day  of  haste  and  running  after  the  new,  Colonel 
Parker  did  not  receive  the  consideration  of  a  Fichte,  a 
Herbart,  a  Diesterweg,  ora  Froebel,  and  that  is  probably 
the  principal  reason  for  the  inadequate  attention  devoted 
to  him  by  cotemporaries.  It  will  take  the  educational 
world  as  many  years  to  catch  up  with  Colonel  Parker's 
ideals  as  it  took  to  reach  a  sane  judgment  concerning 
the  philosophy  of  Rousseau. 

We  regret  that  the  controversial  element  could  not 
be  eliminated  from  our  notice  of  the  colonel's  death.    It 


How  little  intelligent  interest  the  daily  papers  t 
educational  affairs  has  been  strikingly  demonstrat 
the  almost  utter  indifference  with  which  the  nei 
Colonel  Parker's  death  was  received.  Outside  of  Ch 
and  vicinity  the  papers  either  failed  to  mention  the 
ingaway  of  the  heroic  champion  of  free  and  j 
development  of  children,  or  they  gave  but  scant] 
inaccurate  notice.  In  New  York  city  only  one  o 
prominent  dailies  devoted  more  than  a  few  bare  lii 
the  event.  Two  papers  which  lay  claim  toconsidei 
as  special  friends  of  the  schools  did  notrecoid  the< 
ataV 

A  hero's  life  devoted  to'the  advancement  of  the  na 
highest  good  is  permitted  to  depart  in  obscurity 
the  shallow  gossip  of  the  day  may  not  suffen  A  wi 
who  fought  for  his  country  on  the  battlefield  and 
refused  high  political  preferment  after  peace  wa 
dared  in  order  to  consecrate  his  strength  to  the  oi 
the  nation's  most  precious  treasures,  is  taken  t 
grave  in  silence  that  a  degenerate  press  may  not  b 
turbedin  its  business  of  transforming  paper  bouii 
three  cents  a  pound  into  sheets  that  will  fetch 
cents  a  pound.  And  that  press  lays  claim  to  leads 
of  the  nation's  thought  I  Is  it  any  wonder  that  < 
hood's  highest  interests  are  so  much  neglected,  anc 
parental  and  civic  selfishness  in  matters  of  ednc 
is  on  the  increase  ?  Colonel  Parker^s  best  efforts 
directed  against  the  very  foes  that  the  indifference  i 
papers  to  the  needs  of  the  children  in  early  school 
is  fostering.  The  silence  of  the  daily  press  as  re 
the  death  of  our  fearless  leader  is  a  sad  testimoi 
the  great  need  in  this  country  of  just  such  sti 
educational  agitation  as  Colonel  Parker  kept  up  f< 
ward  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  When  will  anothei 
leader  arise  ? 


Love  of  Teaching. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  on  loving  one's  work  when  to  tl 
couragements  we  are  constantly  meeting  without 
are  added  the  weariness  of  exhausted  nerves  an 
failings  of  vigor  that  the  body  is  subject  to,  in  a 
consuming  a  great  deal  of  vitality.  But  what  i 
gain  in  giving  way  to  one's  troubles  7  How 
greater  the  increase  in  strength  and  happiness 
comes  from  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  the  s 
Love  is  its  own  reward.  Love  of  one's  work  is  the 
acea  for  the  drudgery  of  it.        | 

Whosoever  giveth  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the 
says  the  Master  Teacher,  great  is  his  reward.  Wl 
iospiration  this  may  hold  out  to  the  teacher  who 
upon  his  daily  task  as  a  leading  of  precious  child 
to  the  living  fountains  of  knowledge,  beauty,  and  v 
Be  the  cross  ever  so  heavy  this  thought  gives  stn 
to  bear  it.  How  attractive  and  lovable  the  wor 
pears  in  this  light.  Its  wonderful  compensations  g 
every  minute  of  it. 

It  is  the  love  of  teaching  which  opens  to  the  te 
exhaustless  stores  of  happiness.  And  the  door  1 
treasure-house  is  love  for  children.  The  mother- 
has  long  since  discovered  what  a  fountain  of  etn 
the  love  of  her  children  is.  The  drudgery  and  ' 
and  pain  that  life  brings  in  its  daily  round,  lose 
bitterness  and  weieht  in  the  joy  the  mother  finds  i 
motherhood.  So  let  the  teacher  glory  in  his  tei 
hood,  whatever  discouragements  assail. 
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If  numbers  count  for  anything  the  plan  of  making 
Chicago  a  permanent  meeting-place  for  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  has  proved  itself  successful  beyond 
any  doubt.  The  attendance  has  increased  every  year. 
There  were  at  least  one  thousand  active  and  associate 
members  in  convention  at  Chicago  last  week.  Secretary 
Shepard,  who  has  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  hopefulness, 
had  to  have  an  extra  batch  of  badges  printed  to  supply 
the  late  registrants.  He  bad  counted  upon  800  as  the 
limit.  Let  us  hope  that  New  Orleans  will  be  able  to  at- 
tract at  least  one-half  of  this  year's  membership.  Pre- 
vious experiments  with  meetings  in  Southern  cities  away 
from  the  population  center,  afford  no  encouraging  basis 
for  conjecture,  but  Supt.  Warren  Easton,  who  so  clev- 
erly managed  his  invitation  campaign  that  not  a  single 
vote  was  cast  against  New  Orleans  in  the  convention, 
may  have  a  surprise  in  store  for  the  doubters. 

The  Chicago  convention  was  splendidly  managed. 
State  Supt.  G.  R.  Glenn,  of  Georgia,  presided  over  the 
deliberations  with  firmness  and  courtly  dignity.  His  tall 
figure,  his  forceful  yet  pleasing  voice,  and  eepecially  his 
earnestness  assured  prompt  beginning  and  order  during 
meetings,  and  quickly  checked  whatever  threatened  to 
cause  waste'  of  time.  His  euccessor  in  the  presideccy  is 
Supt.  Charles  M.  Jordan,  of  Minneapolis,  who  ranks  with 
the  best  school  men  in  America.  The  other  new  oflS- 
cersare  :  First  vice-president,  Supt.  €•  F.  Carroll,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  second  vice-president, Supt.  Warren  Eas- 
ton,  New  Orleans;  secretary,' Pros.  J.  M.  Wilkinson, 
Kansas  state  normal  school,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus  read  a  strong  paper  on  ''  Ob- 
stacles to  Educational  Progress,"  in  which  he  argued 
the  need  of  new  formulation  of  current  educational  doc- 
trine. He  suggested  a  plan  similar  to  one  published  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  a  few  years  ago,  for  organizing  current 
educational  experience  and  making  it  available  to  the 
makers  of  courses  of  study.  In  referring  to  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  Professor  Hanus  complained  of  the  want 
of  insistance,  by  school  authorities,  upon  adequate  prepa- 
ration of  the  persons  employed  to  teach  in  the  schools. 

The  energetic,  courageous,  and  wholesome  discussion 
by  Supt.  W.  K.  Fowler,  of  Nebraska,  The  School  Joub- 
NAL  hopes  to  print  in  full  before  very  long. 

Supt.  E.  G.  Cooley,  of  Chicago,  gave  a  very  sensible 
talk  on  the  value  of  examinations  as  a  device  for  deter- 
mining the  fitness  of  a  teacher  for  work.  While  admit- 
ting that  examinations  are  inadequate  tests  he  was 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  of  all  the  tests  propoeed  they 
are  the  least  objectionable  for  the  purpose.  The  exam- 
ination, he  said,  was  a  machine,  and  as  such  might  spoil 
much  good  material  which  happens  to  be  out  of  the  or- 
dinary. It  cannot  adapt  itself  to  exceptional  material. 
Neither  do  examinations  reveal  a  teacher's  moral  qual- 
ities, his  sense  of  duty  or  his  interest  in  school  work. 
And  yet  they  afford  the  best  available  test  for  a  long 
list  of  necessary  intellectual  qualities  and  poweis. 
They  are  certainly  infinitely  better  than  individual  judg- 
ment of  a  person  invested  with  power  of  appointment. 
The  objections  that  have  been  raised  refer  to  the  mis- 
use of  examinations  rather  than  to  the  examinations 
themF  elves. 

In  opening  the  diFcussion  State  Supt.  W.  W.  Stetson, 
of  Maine,  re-inforced  the  poirts  made  in  favor  of  exam- 
inations, and  enumerated  the  qualities  most  necePFary  in 
the  teacher,  and  those  into  which  the  examiner  ought 
to  inquire. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  Miss  Margaret  Haley,  of 
Chicago,  arose  and  asked,  *^  Do  you  get  teachers  with  all 
the  accomplishments  you  have  mentioned  for  $38  a 
month,  which  I  understand  is  the  average  salary  paid  in 
Maine?" 

Mr.  Stetson,  with  his  characteristic  promptness  and 
sledge-hammer  style,  wishing  to  prevent  dissipation  of 
attention  from  examinatiors  to  salaries,  said,  "Yes,  we 
have  graduates  of  Smith,  Welledey,  Boston  university. 


and  other  colleges,  all  busy  attending  to  their  duties,  and 
many  of  them  drawing  so  much  less  than  $88  a  month 
that  they  don't  take  the  time  to  talk  about  it  much." 

Miss  Haley  rose  again  and  inquired,  ''  Do  these  teach- 
ers support  themselves  on  the  salai7,  or  do  they  contri- 
bute their  services  from  motives  of  charity  and  philan- 
thropy?" 

"They  are  all  native-bom,  Simon-pure  maine-iacs  [up- 
roarious merriment]  who  have  so  much  patience,  sym- 
pathy, and  interest  in  their  work  that  they  never  reflect 
upon  the  smallness  of  the  salaries  they  receive,"  was 
Mr.  Stetson's  kindly  rejoinder. 

The  chairman  asked  the  assembly  whether  anyone 
else  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Stetson  any  questions,  but  no 
one  was  venturesome  enough  to  avail  himself  of  the  gen- 
erous offer. 

The  discussion  reverted  to  the  subject  on  the  pro- 
gram. Supt.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  said  that 
examinations  should  be  conducted  in  an  encouraging 
way.  The  object  is  to  find  out  what  a  candidate  knows 
and  not  what  he  does  not  know.  The  oral  test  is 
best  conducted  on  the  candidate's  home  ground.  Let 
him  state  what  he  has  read  recently,  and  have  him  dis- 
cuss that.  Much  insight  may  thus  be  gained  into  his 
make-up.  The  chief  difBeulty  with  examinations  which 
superintendents  in  the  West  have  discovered,  is  that 
they  localize  appointments.  The  superintendent  does 
not  feel  justified  in  inviting  promising  candidatea  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  traveling  some  distance  for  the  sake 
of  undergoing  a  test  whose  outcome  is  at  best  very 
doubtful.  St.  Louis  has  found  one  way  out,  in  the  se- 
lection of  principals,  by  temporarily .  appointing  candi- 
dates that  seem  to  possess  the  required  qualifications, 
and  examining  them  afterward. 

Supt.  L.  E.  Wolfe,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  suggested 
that  teachers  usually  afford  a  fair  basis  for  judgment 
concerning  their  professional  make-up  and  resources  aa 
regards  scholarship  as  well  as  teaching  ability,  by  being 
asked  to  prepare  outlines  of  lessons. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  said 
that  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  than  is  usually 
found  should  be  exacted  of  teachers.  He  found  it  an 
excellent  plan  to  inquire  closely  into  the  candidate's  pro- 
fessional reading. 

Someone  suggested  that  a  teacher's  list  of  educational 
journals  "subscribed  for  and  read"  did  not  afford  any 
hint  as  to  her  reading.  He  had  found  teachers  who 
subscribed  for  one  periodical  each,  in  a  club  of  twenty, 
and  then  without  perhaps  reading  a  single  page,  enum- 
erate twenty  papers  as  regular  visitors.  Here  is  a  point 
worth  investigating.  An  examiner  will  do  well  to  in- 
quire what  a  candidate  has  read  concerning  current 
educational  discussions,  and  to  make  rigid  investigation 
into  the  application  of  the  new  ideas  to  school-room 
practice.r 

Supt.  Pearse,  of  Omaha,  emphasized  the  value  of  ex- 
aminations as  a  protection  to  examiners  against  insinu- 
ations of  favoritism,  bribery,  nepotism,  and  what  not. 

Dr.  Emerson  E.  White  touched  a  vital  point  when  he 
made  the  plea  that  teachers  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
earn  freedom  from  examination.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  examining  is  overdone.  Every  time  a  teacher 
applies  for  promotion  or  chatges  places  he  is  hauled  up 
before  an  inquisitor  and  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  tests, 
most  of  them  unnecessary  and  futile.  Some  worthy 
forms  of  professional  inquiry  into  a  candidate's  qualifi- 
cations is  undoubtedly  necessary.  But  there  is  no 
sense  in  repeating  tests.  If  a  teacher  has  once  estab- 
lished his  scholarship  or  other  qualifications  in  certain 
lines  he  ought  to  be  free  from  further  examinations  in 
these  particular  lines.  By  continuing  the  logic  of  this 
plan  the  teacher  may  be  enabled  to  reach  at  last  a  point 
where  no  further  examination  can  be  demanded  of  him. 
Here  is  a  line  of  effort  in  which  the  N.  E.  A.  might 
accomplish  untold  good. 

(To  be  continued  next  week.) 
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College  Professors  and  the  Public. 

There  is  a  dainty  touch  about  what  Bliss  Perry  writes 
that  makes  him  very  readable.  Last  month  we  were  all 
smiling  over  his  ''Reading  the  Atlantic  Cheerfully/' 
in  the  current  number  of  the  same  magazine  he  discusses 
the  relations  of  college  professors  to  the  public.  What 
Mr.  Perry  has  to  say  on  the  subject  in  hand  is  interest- 
ing, bat  what  the  reader  will  carry  away  with  himiis  the 
writer's  picture  of  the  **  solitary  scholar/'  as  opposed  to 
the  average  man-of- affairs  college  professor  of  to-day. 

There  is  no  college  faculty,  Mr.Perry  says,  without  its 
Clerk  of  Oxenford,— some  unworldly  soul  who  grows  old 
without  tangible  rewards,  possibly  without  very  tangible 
achievements,  but  who  has  nevertheless  kept  the  pure 
flame  of  learning  alive  in  his  heart.  Innocent  eccentri- 
cities attach  themselves  to  him.  Young  doctors  from 
the  great  foreign  and  American  universities  find  him  a 
trifle  old  fashioned  in  his  views  and  unaware  of  the  latest 
dissertations.  Yet  the  blameless  Clerk  loves  his  twenty 
books  to  the  end. 

One  such  man  I  remember  in  particular.  In  his 
younger  days  he  had  been  a  Latinist,  until  the  loss,  by 
fire,  of  his  manuscript  Latin  grammar  disheartened  him, 
and  he  accepted  a  casual  offer  of  a  chair  of  elementary 
mathematics,  which  he  kept  till  his  death.  He  fulfilled 
his  duties  as  instructor  with  perfect  gravity  and  fidelity, 
but  cared  wholly  for  other  things :  for  his  collections  of 
Phsedrus  and  black  letter  Chancers ;  for  Scott's  novels, 
which  he  used  to  read  thru  once  each  year ;  for  the  elder 
dramatists  ;  for  Montaigne  and  Lamb.  Weather  per- 
mitting, he  drove  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  a  day  in 
his  rusty,  mud-covered  buggy;  he  knew  every  wild 
flower,  every  lovely  or  bold  view,  within  reach  of  Wil- 
liamstown.  To  be  his  companion  upon  one  of  these 
drives  was  to  touch  the  very  essence  of  fine,  whimsical, 
irresponsible  scholarship.  But  Professor  Dodd  made  no 
speeches  in  town  meeting,  was  scantily  interested  in  no- 
license  agitation,  was  rather  likely  to  forget  election  day 
altogether,  and  on  pleasant  Sundays  used  to  patronize 
obscure  churches  that  lay  at  an  extraordinary  driving 
distance  from  home.  His  sense  of  freedom  from  these 
compulsions  that  are  laid  upon  the  strenuous  citizen  of 
New  England  was  very  charming.  The  land  of  his  hab- 
itation was  ''far  from  this  our  war." 

The  type  of  moral  detachment  which  my  old  friend 
thus  exemplified  is  not  only  charming ;  it  is  positively 
necessary,  if  the  work  demanded  by  productive  scholar- 
ship—tho  he  was  quite  frankly  an  unproductive  scholar! 
— is  adequately  to  be  done.  It  is  an  encumbrance  to  the 
scholar,  as  it  is  to  the  soldier,  to  entangle  himself  over- 
much with  the  affairs  of  this  life.  Certain  members  of 
every  academic  community  seem  drafted  by  nature  and 
by  achievement  to  special  service.  They  are  summoned 
out  of  the  usual  social  order,  away  from  the  conventional, 
wholesome  round  of  ordinary  discipline,  to  lead  some  for- 
lorn hope  of  science  or  letters,  to  explore  the  farthest 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  to  chart  unknown 
waters  that  will  by  and  by  be  crowded  with  the  funnels 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  There  is  a  profound 
sense  in  which  every  such  man  must  like  Newton,  be 

"  forever 
Voyaging  thru  strange  seas  of  tbonght  alone." 

He  cannot  keep  in  touch  with  the  normal  life  of  other 
men.  If  he  brings  back  something  to  us  at  the  end  of 
his  voyages,  that  is  enough  ;  he  must  not  be  held  to 
rigid  attendance  upon  ward  meetings  and  Sunday  school. 
Since  this  type  of  intellectual  pioneer  is  so  essential 
to  the  true  progress  of  the  race,  continues  the  writer, 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  it  will  not  persist.  Indeed, 
there  are  more  opportunities  open  to  it  and  greater 
honors  are  paid  to  it  to-day,  in  this  country,  than  we 
have  ever  offered  before.  The  Clerk  of  Oxenford,  who 
was  "not  right  fat," as  it  may  be  remembered,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  better  clothed  and  fed  and  housed 
in  the  twentieth.  Yet  the  college  teachers  who  really 
make  original  contributions  to  human  knowledge  are 
few  in  proportion  to  the  total  numbers  engaged  in  the 


profession.  The  passion  for  scholarship,  like  that  for 
poetry,  does  not  always  imply  a  corresponding  power  of 
production  ;  and  because  we  are  glad  to  release  some 
picked  man  from  the-  common  social  obligations  and 
services,  and  bid  him  Godspeed  upon  his  adventure,  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  similar  freedom  may  be  claimed 
for  those  who  stay  at  home.  The  solitary  scholar  will 
always  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The  college  pro- 
fessor, under  normal  conditions,  can  escape  neither  his 
duties  to  the  public  nor  the  daily  irresistible  impact 
from  the  public. 

Yet  Mr.  Perry  shows  thruout  his  discussion,  his  con- 
viction that  the  college  professor  should  have  a  place  ui 
the  practical  work-a-day  world.  Just  the  proper  scheme 
of  life  the  writer  illustrates  from  a  remark  made  by 
another  resident  of  the  Berkshire  college  town,  '^Russ" 
Pratt.  As  Russ,  Mr.  Perry  remarks,  was  reputed  to  be 
the  laziest  man  in  Williamstown — a  village  that  had 
many  claimants  to  that  distinction, — I  once  asked  his 
adopted  daughter  how  her  father  spent  his  time.  Her 
answer  was  epigrammatic  in  its  swiftness  and  scope : 

"  He  saws  wood,  sets  in  the  house,  and  goes  down 
street ! "  Is  not  that  an  admirable  formula  ?  Labor, 
reflection,  social  contact!  Could  there  be  a  wiser  coun- 
sel of  perfection  for  the  college  professor?  Poor  fellow, 
he  must  saw  wood  or  freeze  ;  yet  he  has  some  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect,  in  a  world  which  is  just  now  little 
enough  given  to  reflection;  and  surely  he  might  **  go  down 
street"  more  often  and  to  better  advantage  than  he 
does.  The  street  no  less  than  the  library  has  its  whimsy 
partialities,  extravagances,  panics.  But  the  man  of  the 
library  has  much  to  learn  from  the  man  of  the  street, 
and  a  riper  friendship  between  them  will  betoken  a 
better  service  toward  their  common  country. 


Several  million  dollars  are  already  pledged  for  a 
movement  to  organize  educational  work  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  the  South,  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  has  ever  before  been  attempted.  Many  men 
of  wealth,  among  them  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  are  in- 
terested, and  have  determined  to  give  the  needed  finan- 
cial support. 

At  first  the  efforts  of  the  organization  will  be  directed 
to  educational  work  in  the  South,  but  later  on,  whes 
Southern  educational  facilities  have  been  brought  up  te 
a  high  standard,  efforts  will  be  made  to  help  on  the  work 
in  the  North  and  West.  The  organization  is  te  be 
formed  on  such  a  substantial  basis  as  to  be  practically 
self-perpetuating.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  increase  in 
power  and  influence  long  after  its  promoters  are  dead. 
It  is  thought  that  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  will  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  central  board. 

New  Orleans  has  captured  the  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  for  1903.  Supt.  Warren 
Easton  had  managed  to  canvass  so  skilfully  that  the  vote 
in  favor  of  his  city  was  unanimous,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  everybody. 

The  city  of  London  is  paying  dearly  for  the  cut  in  the 
pay  of  teachers  under  the  municipal  school  board,  llie 
reduction  of  the  minimum  salary  from  $425  to  $400  a 
year  may  not  appear  considerable,  but  it  was  the  last 
straw  on  the  burden  of  grievances  under  which  the 
women  teachers  have  been  groaning  for  some  time. 
Now  the  school  board  is  in  a  quandary.  Only  seventeen 
applications  were  received  in  answer  to  advertiFenrenfs 
for  134  vacancies.  The  women  simply  refuse  to  endorse 
the  London  board's  act  of  parsimony.  If  the  teachers 
of  America  would  follow  the  example  of  their  English 
sisters  the  question  of  a  living  wage  would  soon  take 
care  of  itself. 

A  curious  case  is  before  the  courts  in  Kansas.  A 
pupil  was  told  by  his  parents  to  pursue  his  studies 
during  devotional  exercises ;  he  obeyed  and  refusing  to 
desist  was  expelled  ;  his  father  sues  to  bave  him  rein- 
stated. It  is  an  attempt  evidently  on  the  part  of  some 
to  have  no  devotional  exercises.    Where  there  is  objec- 
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tion  to  these  there  is  no  way  but  to  discontinue  them. 
The  public  school  is  the  common  meeting  ground  for 
children  of  all  sects  and  no  sects.  It  is  a  pity  there 
should  be  objection  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools, 
but  there  is  and  it  must  be  recognized. 

Who  will  succeed  Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  on  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  Boston  schools?  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  opposition  to  the  appointment 
of  a  woman,  jet  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  it  will 
have  no  influence  in  the  matter.  Miss  Gertrude  Ed- 
mund, principal  of  the  Lowell  training  school,  is  most 
prominently  mentioned  for  the  post.  She  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  education  for  many  years,  and  has 
a  most  admirable  professional  equipment.  She  is  a 
woman  of  much  tact,  and  possesses  rare  power  of  stimu- 
lating enthusiasm  in  teachers  with  whom  she  comes  in 
coniiact.  Her  ability  to  hold  her  own  under  most  ad- 
verse circumstances  has  been  amply  proved  in  Lowell. 
In  spite  of  the  most  persistent  opposition  to  the  training 
school,  she  has  almost  single-handed  kept  the  institu- 
tion alive,  and  has  raised  it  to  a  point  of  considerable 
educational  prominence.  She  is,  moreover,  thoroly  ac- 
qaainted  with  the  educational  situation  in  Boston,  and 
her  appointment  would  prove  eminently  satisfactory. 

We  hope  that  the  main  subject  to  be  discussed  before 
the  National  Association  this  summer  will  be  "  The  Need 
of  a  Reform  in  Family  Government."  If  there  is  any 
one  crying  evil  that  the  teacher  has  to  battle  against  it 
is  the  laxity  of  parental  rule.  It  is  now  becoming  as 
notorious  that  the  girls  do  pretty  much  as  they  please 
as  it  has  been  of  the  boys.  The  common  subject  of 
conversation  among  women  teachers  is  the  disgraceful 
conduct  of  young  girls  in  the  high  schools  of  the  city 
on  their  way  to  and  from  home.  They  strike  up  ac- 
quaintances with  young  men  in  the  street  cars  and  allow 
perfect  strangem  to  address  them.  This  is  thought  by 
them  to  be  an  evidence  of  smartness.  Every  thought- 
ful teacher  laments  this  state  of  things,  but  parents 
merely  laugh  about  it. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  more  states  will  be  added 
to  the  forty-four  now  making  up  the  United  States. 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  are  desirous  of 
being  states  and  Congress  seems  to  be  willing  to  admit 
them.  The  allowance  of  two  senators  to  such  small 
states  as  these  gives  them  an  equal  power  in  the  senate 
with  such  great  states  as  Pennsylvania  and  New  York; 
this  is  an  objection  that  is  of  weight. 

At  last  there  is  a  movement  against  '' smokers"  in 
colleges.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  President  Angell, 
of  Michigan  university,  has  forbidden  them.  He 
says,  ''While  we  cannot  prevent  the  gathering  of 
students  as  citizens  we  will  prevent  them  getting  to- 
gether in  the  name  of  the  university  and  their  class, 
and  filling  up  on  beer  to  their  own  disgrace  and  the  dis- 
credit of  the  university."  There  should  be  a  professor 
to  teach  how  not  to  be  foolish,  evidently.  When  a  young 
man  applies  to  go  to  college  it  should  be  ascertained 
whether  he  is  competent  to  behave  himself  worthy  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  him;  if  not,  let  him  go  to 
work  in  some  suitable  business. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has  been  in  New  York 
and  has  made  some  observations  and.  some  quite  cute 
remarks.  At  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  he 
said  he  hoped  a  great  many  of  the  students  would  be 
physicians  ;  "  there  would  be  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
heroic  action,  for  nerve,  for  courage,  for  resolution; 
more  than  most  soldiers  ever  need  on  the  field  of  battle." 
He  then  referred  to  a  point  of  extreme  value,  for  the 
colleges  usually  set  themselves  up  as  the  arbiters  of 
destiny.  He  cited  the  case  of  an  electrical  engineer 
of  the  highest  standing  who  had  left  school  at  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  had  never  been  in  an  institution  of 
learning  since,  who  had  made  himself  great  by  ''keeping 
his  mind  growing/'  A  good  thought ;  all  cannot  go  to 
college,  but  they  can  keep  their  minds  growing. 


The  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  mile  from 
Hodgensville,  Larue  county,  Ky.,  is  advertised  for  sale 
by  the  sherifF,  for  taxes.  A  few  years  ago  the  property 
was  purchased  by  Eastern  capitalists.  For  a  time  there 
was  talk  of  expending  money  to  beautify  the  sitf ,  but 
the  project  was  abandoned.  The  log  cabin  in  which 
*'  Honest  Abe  **  was  bom  has  been  carried  away  and  the 
farm  is  now  neglected. 

Requirements  of  an  Antiseptic. 

An  antiseptic  should  possess  the  following  properties: 
It  must  be  powerful,  not  only  as  a  destructive  agent  of 
pathogenic  germs,  but  also  as  a  neutralizing  and  oxid- 
izing agent  of  toxines;  it  should  have  no  action  upon 
animal  cells,  either  toxic  or  corrosive  ;  it  should  stimu- 
late healthy  granulations  and  strengthen  the  surround- 
ing tissues  of  any  diseased  surface  ;  it  should  destroy 
the  unhealthy  secretions  and  excretions  such  as  pus, 
etc.,  so  as  to  leave  a  clean  surface. 

Among  antiseptics  used  in  medicine  are  :  Bichloride 
of  mercury,  sulphate  of  zinc,  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate 
of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid, 
iodoform,  iodine,  chlorine,  chloride  of  lime,  hypochlorite 
of  soda,  permanganate  of  potash,  chromic  acid,  sulphur- 
ous acid,  eucalyptus,  and  sulphide  of  calcium.  These 
drugs,  however,  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  healthy 
tissues,  and  to  destroy  both  pathogenic  germs  and  ani- 
mal cells.  Poisonous  drugs  may  aggravate  disease  by 
weakening  and  irritating  slowly  but  constantly  the  "sur- 
rounding healthy  tissues  and  do  nearly  as  much  harm 
as  the  microbian  element  itself.  Whenever  a  patient 
has  recovered  under  the  action  of  poisonous  drugs,  na- 
ture has  surely  accomplished  wonders,  since  she  has 
been  powerful  enough  either  to  eliminate  or  else  neutral- 
ize both  poisons,  viz.:  the  toxines  and  the  injurious  drug. 


The  Wages  of  Teachers. 

(Continued  from  page  283.) 

They  found  that  the  financial  authorities  would  not 
give  any  answer  to  the  arguments,  but  simply  said  that 
the  city  could  not  afford  the  money.  There  were  other 
municipal  needs  that  must  be  attended  to  first.  Teach- 
ers' wages  are  like  the  gas-pipe  at  the  bottom  of  an  ele- 
vator, the  last  to  go  up  and  the  first  to  come  down,  even 
tho  the  light  of  the  whole  business  comes  thru  it. 

The  best  fighter  for  the  cause  was  the  city  superinten- 
dent of  schools  of  New  York.    He  has  made  this  one  of 
his  chief  lines  of  policy  for  years.    He  puts  it  on  the 
basis  of  necessity.   He  said  :  *' These  teachers  ask  better 
salaries;  in  doing  so  they  do  not  seek  personal  advantage 
alone,  but  the  good  of  the  city  which  they  love  and  the 
good  of  the  children  to  whom  they  have  devoted  their 
lives.    The  school  board  opposed  action.    The  teachers 
appealed  to  the  legislature.     Dr.  Maxwell  went  with 
them.    C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  the  School  Bulletin  thus  des- 
cribes the  scene:    "  It  was  a  memorable  occasion.    The 
superintendent  stood  on  the  fioor  of  the  legislative 
chamber  against  his  own  board  of  education.      He  took 
up  the  objections  one  by  one  and  punctured  them  with 
remarkable  skilU  effectiveness,  and  felicity,  and  scattered 
the  pieces  to  the  winds."    Roosevelt  was  then  the  gov- 
ernor.   He  signed  the  Davis  bill  for  higher  salaries  and 
gave  it  his  blessing  in  these  words:  ''The  general  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  so  good  and  will  tend  so  much  for  the 
betterment  of  the  schools  that  I  deem  it  best  to  sign 
ic.*'    This  bill  provides  by  state  law  that  no  teacher  in 
the  schools  of  the  metropolis  must  be  expected  to  live 
on  less  than  $600  a  year.    As  experience  and  merit 
grow,  increases  of  pay  must  be  made,  upon  a  regular 
and  fixed  scale  all  the  way  from  $600  for  the  newest 
primary  teacher  up  to  $5,000  for  the  principal  of  a  high 
school.    These  are  handsome  figures,  yet  they  are  the 
lowest  paid  for  brain  work  in  any  department  of  the 
city. 

A  vital  feature  of  this  bill  is  its  provision  for  the 
payment  of  these  amounts.    The  teachers  of  New  York 
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like  those  of  other  cities,  have  had  good  schedules  on  pa- 
per which  the  flnanciai  officials  have  said  they  would  be 
glad  enough  to  pay  if  they  had  the  money.  Dr. Maxwell, 
likethe  headof  many  another  educational  concern,  wanted 
an  endowment ;  a  fund  that  could  be  relied  upon  ;  that 
would  permit  of  growth  and  planning  ahead.  He  se- 
cured the  passage  of  a  provision  that  set  aside  each  year 
four  mills  on  every  dollar  of  property  owned  in  New 
York,  this  four  mills  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
teachers*  wages.  This  was  the  vital  point  of  the  Davis 
law  that  made  higher  pay  a  fact  and  not  a  theory.  It  is 
an  insurance  of  sufficient  funds  whereby  the  means  of  edu- 
cation may  be  forever  encouraged  and  not  be  crippled  from 
time  to  tine.  No  other  department  of  city  government 
thru  more  powerful  personal  influence  can  now  hold 
up  the  schools.  You  can  run  other  city  departments  on 
the  emergency  basis;  on  the  hand  to  mouth  plan,  and 
repair  any  damage  when  times  get  better,  but  education 
is  a  constant  emergency.  Children  are  coming  to  the 
age  for  instruction  in  this  city  every  hour,  and  every 
hour  passing  beyond  that  age.  The  people  want  their 
little  ones  protected  against  emergency.  In  the  case  of 
a  bridge  or  a  tunnel  or  a  new  court  house^  the  delay  of  a 
year  or  of  ten  years  may  be  borne,  but  the  loss  of  a 
year  in  the  education  of  a  child  is  irreparable. 

Gain  to  the  Community. 

The  whole  argument  for  higher  wages  stands  on  this 
basis :  It  is  the  community  that  gains  by  it.  State 
S apt.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  of  New  York,  says:  '*The 
reflection  is  always  upon  the  community  where  poorly 
paid  teachers  are  found.  It  is  the  children  who  pay  the 
penalty  for  the  neglect  shown  to  teachers."  Every 
parent  if  he  stops  to  think  will  know  that  this  is  a 
golden  rule  :  '*  Be  unto  teachers  as  ye  would  they  would 
be  unto  your  children/'  It  is  only  for  the  public  and 
general  extension  of  this  rule  that  I  am  pleading  and  not 
for  any  especial  love  of  teachers,  but  as  good  policy. 

# 

Chicajo'f  Backward  Move. 

Real  estate  men  know  the  value  of  education ;  they 
always  hustle  to  get  good  schools  on  the  land  they  want 
to  boom.  If  the  teachers  stopped  working  for  five  years 
in  Chicago,  values  would  sink  to  nothing.  If  the 
teacher's  work  should  stop  thruout  the  world  the 
lamp  of  civilization  would  go  out;  universal  poverty 
and  wretchedness  jfwould  reign.  The  teacher's  work 
is  necessary  for  financial  prosperity.  You  teachers 
of  Chicago  have  taught  the  millionaires  of  your  city  the 
elements  of  their  success ;  you  and  such  as  you  have 
made  possible  the  proud  eminence  of  this  queen  of  the 
Western  world.  0  shame,  Chicago,  who  but  ten  years 
ago  was  hostess  of  the  whole  world,  who  showed  to  ad- 
miring thousands  the  triumphs  of  progress ;  shame, 
Chicago,  to  have  your  name  heralded  abroad  as  a  city 
that  steps  backwards  in  education  and  cuts  down  the 
stipend  of  those  who  guard  your  dearest  possessions, 
your  sons  and  daughters.  A  mother  bird  will  tear  the 
coating  from  her  breast  that  she  may  warm  her  young ; 
the  savage  beast  will  face  death  to  defend  her  litter, 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  a  city  that  is  stingy  incoocerns 
that  affects  the  life  and  happiness  of  her  helpless  chil- 
dren? And  this  the  city  that  accepts  from  an  alien 
and  a  stranger  gifts  to  education  so  generous  as  to 
excite  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  the  people  of  Chicago  that  are 

responsible  for  this  blow  at  public  education;  it  is  those 

whom  the  people  have  allowed  to  thwart  the  popular 

wUl. 

State  Aid  Needed. 

If  experience  teaches  anything  it  is  that  you,  the 
teachers,  must  do  the  work.  The  poetic  theory  is  that 
some  day  the  grateful  public  will  take  you  by  the  hand 
and  lead  you  to  honor  and  reward.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  place  outside  of  Grimm's  fairy  tales  or  Laura  Jean 
Libby's  stories  where  that  happens.  You  are  the  ones 
who  know  most  intimately  what  the  schools  require.  It 
is  your  business  to  make  those  wants  known  by  ^very 


honest  and  dignified  means  within  your  power.  I  don't 
know  the  conditions  of  municipal  politics  here;  they 
were  pretty  rotten  in  days  gone  by.  Our  experience  in 
New  York  was  that  the  municipal  authorities  were  not 
big  enough  men  to  realize  the  needs  of  the  schools.  W« 
went  to  the  state  legislature.  This  is  a  perfectly  proper 
and  legitimate  refuge.  Education  in  this  country  is 
essentially  a  state  affair,  only  delegated  to  cities  for 
minor  details.  Oftentimes  the  state  has  asserted  its 
original  guardianship  of  education.  Should  the  great 
state  which  gave  us  Grant  and  Lincoln  now  speak  to 
her  largest  daughter  it  would  be  in  this  wise  :  ''  My 
wholeness  does  not  depend  upon  your  parks,  your  boule- 
vards, your  bridges,  your  tunnels,  your  zoological 
gardens.  Buy  them  if  you  have  the  means,  if  not,  do 
without.  These  things  concern  chiefly  your  own  conve- 
niences and  pleasure;  they  remain  within  your  walls. 
But  the  health  of  my  being  depends  upon  the  proper 
upbringing  of  children.  If  you  neglect  them  you  can 
not  keep  your  wretched  work  within  your  gates;  it  walks 
abroad.  Whatever  else  you  can  not  do  you  must  edu- 
cate my  citizens." 

That  was  the  attitude  of  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  Said  Senator  Ford  :  "  This  legislature 
will  hear  the  demand  of  the  plain  people  to  save  the 
schools.  We  will  compel  the  administration  of  New 
York  city  to  save  the  school  system  and  to  stop  further 
injury  to  education  by  cutting  down  the  pay  of 
teachers." 

Said  Senator  Slater :  **  There  is  no  class  of  public 
servants  whose  work  needs  the  steady  and  generous 
support  of  the  state  more  than  the  public  school  teach- 
ers. The  legislature  is  thoroly  committed  to  that  prin- 
ciple." 

Said  Lieutenant-Governor  Timothy  L.  Woodruff: 
**  Something  is  radically  wrong  when  rigorous  work  is 
exacted  from  school  teachers  without  adequate  pay  to 
this  hard-working,  intelligent  class  of  public  servants." 

As  Governor  Odell  remarks:  ''The  limits  of  salaries 
should  be  fixed  by  the  legislature  ;  it  is  a  state  affair." 

Teachers  Must  Take  the  Initiative. 

The  teachers  must  do  the  work.  They  must  show 
that  their  service  is  well  rendered  ;  that  with  devotion 
and  enthusiasm  they  are  planting  the  principles  of  real 
manhood  ;  that  they  are  standing  for  what  is  fair  and 
honorable  and  clean  and  uplifting.  Try  to  win  by  all 
the  gentleness  and  sincerity  of  earnegt  hearts  the  sup- 
port of  every  mother  and  father  in  the  city.  Go  t# 
them  with  petitions  and  ask  for  support.  Ask  for  it 
that  you  may  be  free  to  put  your  whole  souls  and  lives 
into  the  grandest  work  the  mind  of  man  can  ihink  of. 
You  must  yourselves  demand  and  secure  the  removal  of 
the  lazy  and  incompetent  from  your  ranks  and  show 
that  your  interests  are  beyond  question  for  the  public 
service  and  not  for  personal  sympathy.  Every  forward 
step  you  take  will  benefit  not  only  this  town,  but  the 
schools  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation. 

I  expect,  if  we  shall  work,  to'see  the  day  when  honors 
and  compensation  for  school  teaching  will  command  the 
services  of  the  strongest  and  best  men  and  women  in 
the  world. 

I  expect,  if  we  shall  work,  to  see  the  time  when  the 
nation  that  glorifies  with  word  of  mouth  the  free  schools 
which  are  her  pride,  will  render  more  than  lip  service  to 
those  that  make  the  free  schools. 

I  expect,  if  we  shall  work,  to  see  the  time  when  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  shall  pay  the  highest  honors 
to  those  who  made  it  so. 

For  there  are  preachers  who  minister  five  hours  a  day, 
five  hours  a  week  unto  those  as  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  There  are  physicians  who  cure  diseases  of 
the  mind  and  heart  of  children  and  (rive  them  the  health 
that  is  nobility  and  gentleness. 

These  are  they  whom  they  call  teachers.  They  shall 
be  forever  encouraged. 

The  dawn  is  in  the  east,  even  the  walls  of  mine  own 
city  are  akindled  with  it.    Alleluia. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City.  ^S!-?  £  '!!^&,  ^t'  .5?''*^^! 

Lectures  on  educational  topics  will  be       The  new  catalog  of  Teachers  college  Twenty  seventh  street,  are  under consider- 
given  each  Saturday  evening  until  May  i,  has  been   issued.     New    names  on  the  ^tion. 

m  the  hall  of  the  board  of  education,  .faculty  list  are  Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Prof,  xhe  committee  on  sites  finds  that  six 
The  subjects  arc  as  follows :  Thomas  Denison  Wood,  in  physical  edu-  v^^^  pieces  of  property  for  schools  may  be 

March  8,  Prof.  Paul  Monroe, "  Develop-  cation,  and  Prof.  David  Eucfene  Smith,  in  needed  at  once, 
ment     of    Elementary    and    Secondary  mathematics.  Prof.  John  F.Woodhull  will  .„«.„„t.„^^„t«  „.    wr^rV5«.r   o« 

Schools  in  Modem  times";  illustrated,  have  ch^ge  of  building  and  grounds,  and   „, J^*  .^^P^""?^""^^^^^^^  J!h  .\?^«*r 

March     IS,    John    H.    Chaise,    "  Street  George  Sawyer  KeUogg  is  curator  of  the  rute  and  summer 

Games."    March  22,  Francis  H.  Taber,  educational  museum.     The  establishment  schools  and  play  centers. 

*^  U^the  ^^®  committee  on  cours 
e  The  ^^men  principals,  of  wli 
^ener^  Williams  is  chairman,  met  !•  eDruary  25  to 

—  -»       -^ '-r----  -.  ,  J       *•         gc  e       discuss    recommendations.       It  was  the 

12,  Luther  Guhck,  "The  Play  Spirit"  ^"«„«^ '°  "n^^i^,?.!]!^^^^^^^^^^  Sri"?  sentiment  of  the  meeting  that  foreign  Ian- 
Apnl  19,  Henry  S.  Curtis  "  Play  and  the  f  ^^"?,^J«,*^4,!P,^,^!^^^^  guages  should  be  limited  to  the  eighth 

^^5°^i^*S°  °^  Character. '  April  26,  Dr  ^J^"^^^^  ^^Z^Z^TJJ.  nnW-  ?nH  year  of  the  course  and  that  physical  geo- 
Seth  T.  Stewart, "  Practical  Workings  of  dary  school,  open  to  graduates  only ;  and  ^  .  j^  j^  ^  distributed  over  more 
Playschools";  illustrated.  a   seminar    on   secondary   education    in  ^J^^^  **  "        uc  ui  u  u    cu  uvcr  mure 

which  graduate  students  will  receive  train-  /'*•"*'• 
The    annual   meeting  and  election  of  ing  in  investigation  and  research  while      John  Jasper,  associate  city  superinten- 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  preparing  dissertations  for  the  higher  de-  dent  of  New  York,  has  been  unanimously 
Class-Room  Problems  will  be  held  at  the  gree.  nominated  by  a  joint  Democratic  caucus 

Hall  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Park      After  July  i,  1903,  a  uniform  tuition  fee  i^eid  ^t  Albany,  for   the  office  of  state 
avenue    and    59th    street,  on    Saturday,  of  I150  will  be  charged  for  all  courses  in  regent  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Warner. 
March  8,  at  10.30  a.m.     Dr.  Joseph  S.  the  college. 

Taylor  will  talk  on  **  How  to  Teach  Read        a    t^  j     n  .  The  Victor  Hugo  centenary  was  fittingly 

ing,"  and  a  discussion  will  follow.  All  At  Barnard  college  next  year  elementary  commemorated  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
teachers  and  school  officers  are  invited.       economics  and  psychology  will   form  a  Horace    Mann  school    February  26,    by 

junior  requirement  for  the  first  term,  and  exercises  held  under  the  auspices  of  Co- 
The  Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  more  sophomores  will  be  encouraged  to  lumbia  university.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  van 
York  and  vicinity  will  meet  in  the  Brearly  take  these  subjects.  Fiske  hall  will  not  Dyke  presided  and  delivered  the  introduc- 
school  building,  on  West 44th  street,  Satur-  be  opened  as  a  residence  lor  those  attend-  tory  address.  He  made  appropriate  refer- 
day  morning,  March  8.  Dr.  Edward  G.  ing  the  summer  school  session  this  year,  ^Qce  to  the  position  of  the  illustrious 
Coy,of  the  Hotchkiss  school,  will  speak  on  as  the  summer  months  will  be  devoted  to  Frenchman  in  the  world  of  culture  and 
**  Some  Unfortunate  Tendencies  in  Secon-  altering  the  interior  which  will  revert  to  letters  and  recited  an  appropriate  original 
dary  Education."  The  last  meeting  of  its  original  purpose  of  a  scientific  building,  poem.*  Prof.  Adolphe  Cohn  read  several 
the  scholastic  year  will  beheld  April  12  p^,„„>,.  „„:„,,«:t^  „:ii  '  ^KoKI^  ««An  poems  which  were  printed  in  a  neat 
AU  mectmgs  are  open  to  persons  of  both  .  ^f^^"J^'*  ,  °  h!^  ?  J!Ji  Sn  ^^^7  i?f«  brochure  and  distributed  to  the  thousand 
sexes  who  arc  interested  in  secondary  edu-  *or  ^r  F^\^^  ^?  ^^^  95,  e«P^,^5.>n-  persons  present  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occa- 
cation.  stead  of  Oct.  6  as  last  year    This  will  give  J^'on     Jopold  Mabilleau,  i«/;«^r#  correl 

time  for  an  Easter  vacation,  which  Col-  V    j   *-^"f*^*"  y«""*j«»*» '»»«*'^«'^»  »-.«''''*•» 

The  board  of  education  may  ask  for  umbia  students  have  not  hitherto  enjoyed,  ^^''j^^^^^^ 
$8,000,000  to  be  used  for  new  buildings.  It  will  also  enable  the  old  scheme  of  mid-  fJlf'^&Ji'  nf  fh^nJI^fin?   h^^^ 

This  is  $4,000,000  less  than  the  sum  asked  year  examinations  extending  over  a  period  ^^°^  I  a  u      u      -u  '     aIJ  •  ul 

fAr  i^.f^^n      Tul  «lo*f^  V^*  ^^^  an    address    by    Hamilton    Wnght 

tor  last  iall.     The  matter  01   providing  01  two  weeks,  to  be  reestaDlisned,  and  the   il*  ^uja  ft  n 

S^^nf^ll'I^/SH^^^^^^                        ^'''''  ^"^  ''^'''''  '"^  ^''^'  Mr.  Mabie's  address    consisted   of   a 

^cco^modaftl  ct Idr^Tn  of  s  hS^^^^^^^^^^  S      Plans  for  the  installation  of  Dr.  Nicho-  sketch  of    Victor    Hugo, .  with  especial 

the  city,  is  being  given  earnest  considcra-  las  Murray  Butler  as  president  of  Colum  emphasis  laid  on  those  points  of  conduct 

tionbvthcboar^                                           bia  university  are  now  practically  com-  or  of  effort  which  had  inspired  or  shaped 

^                  •                                          pleted.    April  18,  the  day  Wore  the  inau-  his  hterary  achievements.     The  speaker 

Besides  the  lectures  in  French  to  be  guration.  will  be  observed  as  "  Students'  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Hugo  used 

given  at  Columbia  in  March  by  Professors  Day."    An  address  will  be  made  by  Allan  literature  as  a  means  and  not  as  an  at- 

Cohn  and  Mabilleau,  a  lecture  will  be  given  B.  A.  Bradley,  of  the  senior  class,  and  tempted  end  of  artistic  conception.     He 

by  ^Baron  D'Estournelle  de  Constant,  a  there  will  be  athletic  as  well  as  literary  dramatized  life  wherever  he  touched  it. 

member    of    the    French    chamber    of  ceremonies.     The  program  for  April  19,  He  was  at  his  best  when  he  held  the  ccn- 

dcputies,  on  "  The  Results  of  The  Hague  is  as  follows:  ter  of  the  stage  and  he  requested  and 

Conference."    Four  lectures  will  also  be      Presentation  of  the  charter  and  keys  of  required  the  publicity  which  was  essential 

given  in  March  by  M.  Hugues  Le  Roux.     the  universities  to  the  new  president  with  to  a  man  of  his  temperament. 

Hr  T«.^«h  H  i?o«m««,«  occi.fonf  .,«,  ^^  address  by  the  chainnan  of  the  trus-      jhe  board  of  trustees  of  City  college 

^Dr.  Joseph  H.  Raymond,  assistant  sani-  tees,  foUowed  by  a  speech  of  acceptance  have  hired  the  entire  building  at  209  east 

tory  supenntendent,.department  of  health,  by  Dr.  Butler.    On  behalf  of  all  the  facul-  TweoVti^ird  stjeet,and  at  i25eLtTw^^^^ 

^^^^^thlH^^^  ties.  Dean  Van  Anaringe  will  make  an  ad;  third  street  for  temporary  accommodation 

concerning  the  Brooklyn  manual  training  dress  and  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting, '71,  will  .         /      .    , 

high  school,  for  relieving  its  present  over-  speak  tor  the  alumni.    The  students  will      Announcement  is  made  of  the  meeting 

crowded  and  unsanitary  condition :  afso  be  represented.  *  Presidents  Hadley,  ^^  the  Council  of  Supervision  of  ManuaQ 

The  immediate  exclusion  of  all  sources  of  Yale:  £liot,  of  Harvard*   Patton,  of  Arts  in  New  York,  December  5  and  6. 


of  danger  from  fire,  including  adequate   Princeton;  Harper,  of  Chicago;  Draper.       p.^^„   t?„.««ip«  r*.t...rf  «f  t-^^k-..^  ^«i 

provisions  for  escape;  such  a  reduction  in  of  the  University  of  Illinois,\nd   United  i^i^Tni^TattK/nSS.^^^^^^ 

the  number  of  pupils  as  to  no  longer  re-  states  Commissioner  W.  T^  Harris,  will  jcge  shows  that  the  number  of  studenU  has 

quire  the  annex  at  66  Court  street,  and  to  then  present  their  greetings  to  President  l^^!f  ^'^f,  ttl  J.fLnf.°  w .?.  InrnH^H^'^rff 

Drcvent  the  overcrowding   in    the    main   Butler,  who  will  deliver  hil  inaugural  ad-  ht'L^J?^^  ili^TJ}^^^^^^ 

building;  the  correction  ot  all  sanitary  de-  dress.    An  installation  will  be  liven  by  whom  180  were  college  graduates  and  148 


puiiding;ine  correction  ot  ail  sanitary  de-  dress.    An  installation  will  be  given  by  T ";!:"/  .^u^'T  Vra^^^^^^ 

fccts  in  Dlumbing;  to  make  immediate  pro.  the  alumni  at  Sherry's  after  the  exercise!  "^Jm^V  J.'^^'L'^L!'   .^^ 

Tiiion  for  a  new   school,  specially  con-  are  concluded                                                  eighty-two  colleges  and  universities  and 

structed  and  equipped  to  carry  on  the  '                                                 ntty  one  normal  schools.     Students  came 

education  of  its  attendants  along  the  lines  Rule  8  of  section  45  of  the  tentative  by-  from  thirty-two   states  and  four  foreign 

00  which  the  school  was  organized.  ^^^^  i"  regard  to  promotion  or  setting  countries.    Last  year  graduates  of  the  col- 
back  of  pui}ils  is  causing  dissatisfaction  lege    were  appointed  to    eleven  college 

School  No.  42,  at  Arveroe,  Queens,  has  among  principals  and  teachers,  and  will  be  positions,  eleven  normal  school  positions, 
been  turned  over  to  the  sinking  fund  com-  opposed  by  them.  The  rule  provides  th^t  eleven  superintendencies  and  principal- 
mission  for  three  years,  to  be  rented,  as  no  pupil  shall  be  reduced  in  grade  without  ships,  and  to  seventy-four  positions  in 
this  new  building  will  probably  not  be  the  written  consent  of  the  district  superin-  public  and  private  schools  of  lower  grades, 
needed  for  several  years  to  come.  The  tendent.  Nearly  300  applications  were  received  for 
board  of  education  can  regain  the  school  _,  ,,  ,  ^  .  .  ^  .  ,  .  teachers  whom  the  college  could  not  sup- 
on  six  months'  notice.  The  Manual  Training  Teachers'  Asso-  piy. 

elation  will  meet  in  P.  S.  30  at  3:30  o'clock,  ,         .  ,  ^  ^,^         .. 

A   public    meeting   m    the  interest  of  Thursday  afternoon,  March  20.                        The  quadrennial  report  of  Chancellor 

Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Industrial  schools  '                                      MacCracken,  of  New  York  university,  has 

was  held  in  Carnegie  music  hall,  March  5.  Representatives  of  the  board  of  educa-  just  been  issued.     Brief  reports  from  the 

Addresses  were  made  by  Booker  T.  Wash-  tion  and  agents  for  the  New  York  juvenile  head  professors  of  all    the  schools   are 

ington  and  Edwin    A.  Alderman,  presi-  asylum    have    entered  into    negotiations  given,  to  which  are  added  general  reports 

dents  respectively  of  Tuskegee  institute  which  may  lead  to  the  removal    of  the  of  the  schools,  library,  athletic,  and  re- 

and  Tulane  universitv,  and  bv  Robert  O.  Manhattan  truant  school  from  its  present  ligious  interests,  and  a  complete  biblio* 

Ogden,  president  of  the  Soutnern  Educa-  crowded  quarters,  215   East  Twentvfirst  graphy  of  original  work  and  articles  by 

tion  Association.  street,  to  a  more  commodious  building,  professors  since  1897. 
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1.  The  universitx's  assets,  above  liabilities,  900  and  700  p art- time'children  respectively,  parent  or  guardian  is  dissatisfied  with  a 
are  13*390,312.     The  university's  yearly  District    36. — This    district    centering  pupil's  non-promotion,  such  pupil's  pro- 
income  IS  1225,000,  of  which  amount  two-  around  No.  85,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  nciency  shall  be  determined  by  an  ezam- 
thirds  is  derived  from  fets.    Excess  of  having  2,500  part-time  children,  900  of  ination  in  the  prescribed  studies, 
expenditures  over  receipts  for  1900  to  1901  which  are  in  the  school  named.  4*  Whenever  a  pupil  is  examined  for 
was  39,13546,  of  which  130,000  is  interest  District  37.— This  neighborhood  will  be  promotion,  the  principal  shall  preserve  a 
upon  tbe  debt,  so  mat  the  educational  relieved  by  the  opening  of  two  new  build-  record  of  such  examination,  such  record 
deficit  proper  is  about  1 10,000.  ings.     No.  11  s,  however,  occupies  rented  to    consist  of  the    questions  given,  the 
gfe^The  report  of  the  summer  school  faculty  quarters.  pupil  s  work  and  the  results. 
snows  that  during  the  first  three  years  of  District  38. — Needs  three  new  schools  ^.  Before  each  regular  promotion  the 
its  existence  the  average  attendance  was  and  an  addition  for  some  3,800  children,  pnncipal  of  each  school  shall  record  in  a 
fifty-two.     Since  1897  tbe  enr.  llment  has  These  schools  would  relieve  P.  S.  90,  91,  book  to  be  prepared  by  the  citv  superin 
averaged  117,  altho  last  year  it  was  only  94,  and  100  in  which  are  most  of  the  3,000  tendent  the  condition  of  every  class  in  the 
sixty  four.     'Rhe    directors    have   under  part-time  children.  prescribed  branches  of  study, 
consideration  a  plan  for  crediting  to' — -*-  w^.  .  .  .  __     o-i_-.i-   ^r^.    .0  ^-j  ©^       <   mtu :«^i  s.  — 

the  bachelor's  degree  the  work  done 
summer  schooL 

'              ^  neighboring  schools,  he  shall  promptly  re- 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J.— Albert  R.  Leeds,  who  queens.  port  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ie  district  supeiintend- 
has  been  professor  of  chemistry  at  Stevens  District  41.— P.  S.  71  ^^  77  report  ent,  whose  du^  it  shall  be  to  provide  by 
institute  for  thirty  one  years,  recently  sent  refusals  and  a  large  part-time  register  as  transfer  or  otherwise,  as  maF  be  deemed 
in  his  resignation  on  account  of  ill  health,  well  as  the  use  of  rented  quarters.  expedient,  for  the  speedy  and  proper  ac- 
complicated  by  deafness.  The  trustees  of  District  42.— Schools  Nos.  7  and  8  commodatlon  of  such  pupils, 
the  institute  refused  to  grant  the  resigna-  require  relief  to  the  extent  of  2,000  sittings  7.  At  any  time  during  the  school  term 
tion,  but  gave  Professor  Leeds  a  vacation  to  get  rid  of  786  part-time  children  and  to  a  pupil  may,  when  found  qualified,  be  pro- 
of one  year  with  full  salary,  to  recuperate,  do  away  with  fourteen  rented  class-rooms  moted  to  the  appropriate  grade. 

i7UK«rof  ,.r-.r.orofj/.««  K.^  Ko^«  ^,^-.  uot  suitaWe  f or  school  purposcs.  g.  No  pupil  shall  be  reduced  in  grade 

f-.?lh^  ?JnJt  H^t^^^^^  ^"""'^^t  44.-A  new   school  for  1,500  without  tlie  written  permission  of  the  dis- 

for  the  wpcctcd  visit  of  Prmce  Henry  of  children,  to  be  erected  on  the  site  owned  trict  superintendent. 

Prussia  to  the  normal  school,  February  ^y  the  city  in  Bleeker  street  and  Cypress  ^ 

26,  but  the  studenu  who  gathered  in  the  avenue,  is  required  to  relieve  Nos.  74  and  ni^.i    j    1    1..      i 

decorated  chapel  were  doomed  to  disap-  75,  which  rep6rt  large  part-time  enrollment  Phllaaelphia  ItemS. 

pointment      President    Hunter    read  a  ^^'^  seventy-four  children  out  of  school.  ^ 

telegram    from    Consul  General  Buenz,  Nos.  51  and  68  are  in  an  equally  bad  way.  The  Philadelphia  riV^w  notes  as  one  of 

which  was  as  lollows :  3^  ^^^  ^^  sittings  are  required.  the  "  queer  things  "  that  law  officers  are 

<*  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Henry,  re-  at  work  in  that  city  looking  for  children  to 

grets  very  mucb  on  account  of  other  en-  Pupils'  Standing.  go  to  school  under  the  compulsory  educa- 

^SSMnsmutuTn  ^I  SSSS" ho^wlve'^r  list  U      M«ch  interest  is  being  manifested  in  tion  act,  when  there  is  not  room  enou|li 
JaobiaA^iSg^WsorSriatS^d^^^^^^  by-laws  goveW  the  standing  of  pupils,  for  the  children  who  try  to  get  into  tie 

can  Doarrang  la^er  aay.  ^^^^  admission,  discipline,  and  the  laws  schools  of  their  own  volition. 

31,000  SitUngf  Needed.  defining  the  Powejrs  of  ^he  s<:hool  f  r^^      Telephones  will  soon  be  placed  in  all 

Figures  prepared  by  City  Superinten-  ""  ^f  fi!"^Jo'^^d  fc  Philadelphia  oublic  schools.     President 

dent  Maxwell  show  that  New  York  needs  ^^^^j*^/ P^Pg.'^^^^^^  Edmunds,  of  tibe  board  of  education,  has 

at  once  twenty  four  new  schools  with  seat-  „,^„t^^"h-   u  *i«:ned  eontracts  for  their  introduction, 

ing  capacity  for  31,000  children.    Manhat-  ^'.^rhf^w  ^^^  The  telephones  will  be  pay  slot  machines 

Un  ought  to  have  tour   buildings   with  «Pikph^''o^^  hU  nSnuT^^T^^  for  the  exclusive  use  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

^'^"^  4»tfnr'fc^^^^^  ia  e^'case^'sh'^^^  TbtedSVuion  the  J^^^^  undoubtedly  prove  a  great  con- 
*i^  1!  hT;    /nH  n^7.!n^   ite  pupil's  ability  to  take  up  advaiccli  work  ^««i««»c«- 

Tw*  Wj>o"^sitt?ngr   Serilus  ^S'vTone'^  '^"  '"^'^  "  ""'  "•''  """       ^  -Pr^iJ^^l^  ""l  ^'^'^  '^^  ^S2f 
%,  is  found  in  the  following  dis-  -*,We^"  tings  made  at  the  endof  anv  Cth^fila^cTco]^^^^^^^^^^ 

MANHATTAN  month  after  the  first  shall  summarize  aU  of  |20,ooo.    This  will  be  sufficient  to  in- 

previous  ratings.    Those  made  at  the  end  duce  Dr.  Schaeffer,  state  superintendent 
District  4.~Around  East  Houston,  De-  of  the  fifth   month  shall  represent   the  of  education,  not  to  withhold  a  proportion 


lancey,  and  Orchard  streets,  on  the  lower  pupiPs  standing  for  the  term.  of  the  state  school  fund, 

east  side.    Here  there  are  nearly   1,000      3.  The  ratings  employed  shall  be:  Sat-  *^   ,.u  "                          r  iir    i.»  -^    1 

children  on  waiting  lists  and  nearly  3,000  isiactory  (A,  excellent :   B,good);  unsat-  .^i^  ^^^S"^*/!®"^^*^  r«     *^"*f^V 

in  oarttime  classes.                                       isfactory  (C,  poor ;  D,  tad).  birthday  at  the  Universityof  Pennsyrvania 

District  6.--From  Houston  up  to  4  Every  principal  shall  see  that  all  Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany,  was  Ac  orator 
Nmth  street,  between  the  Bowery  and  pupils  in  his  school  are  properly  rated  and  ©^  the  day.  Several  candidates  for  honor- 
avenue  A.  Here  there  are  1,500  on  part-  that  all  ratings  are  properly  recorded.  ^f  degrees  were  presented  by  Dr.  Horace 
time,  and  200  refusals.                                      5.  The  ratings  0I  ail  pipils  in  grades  g/^'i'^'ii^Y",?*  ^^  P^^lic  orator;   Dr.  S. 

District;.— East  of  No.  6.    The  waiting  above  the  second  year,  for  every  month  ^eir  Mitchell   read   an   ongiaal.  PO€m 

list  here  runs  up  to  500  and  2,600  pupils,  except  the  month  of  June,  shall  be  regu-  written  for  the  occasion  and  «i  behalf  of 

or  about  one-fourth  of  the  register,  are  on  lariy  reported  to  their  parents  or  guardians  **>«  class  of  1852,  Major  J.  G.  Roscngarten 

part-tune.    The  fifth  district,  which  ad-  on  or  before  the  fourth  day  of  the  sue-  presented  an  original  por^ait of  F^anklJ^ 

joins    this  one    on  the   south,   has  200  ceeding    month.     The    ratings    for    the  pamted  by  Gainesborough. 

refusals  and  1,800  pupils  on  part-time.         month  of  June  shall  be  reported  on  or  be-  ^^    . 

District  2i.--In  the  northwest  corner  of  fore  the  last  day  of  the  school  term.  CniC820    Sncl    i  hcrCSDOUtS* 

Harlem.                                                               6.  Eacli   pupil's   monthly   report   card  ^ 

THE  BRONX.                           shall  become  nis  property  at  the  end  of  A  loss  of  $3,000  in  tbe  botanical  labora- 

District  23.-Around  148th  street  and  **"!  *TI?.rH  nn«f.!l>'^^^^^^  tory  of  the  Central  manual  training  school 

St.  Ann's  avenue.    No.  154  has  900  pupils  .ulnl^i'^f.^^^S  1 1^^^^^  was  occasioned  by  fire  on  February  25. 

nn  nart  time  and  relief  is  npeHed                   ^^'^^  ^^  issued  to  each  Child  in  any  grade  Gas  irom  a  defective  tube  used  to  cany 

DiftJict  2V-^P   S   Q^^  °6ud  street  and  ^^^^'^  ^K  ^^^^^J!'^  J^^«^  ^^  ^«a^«»  t<>  illuminating  gas  to  a  plant  case  in  which 

Ea^e  avenue  hal^  oo^^u^^ron  Sfme  «'^^^'"  ^°^***«'"  P^^"^  *^^°°^-  specimens  were  grown  for  class  work  is 

rf^sL  and  the  ne^^^^^           sch^o^ls  ^e       »•  '^^^'^  ^  principal  admits  a  pupil  from  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  fire. 
?^1«  o  ««cr*?«^  J^  rfii^^^  fKu  „n^!  another  public  school  he  shall  place  said 

S^Uure    ^                                                     pupiUn  the  grade  indicated  by  the  report  In  order  to  eliminate  "pull"  from  the 

pressure.            Brooklyn                             ^^^^'  fublic  school  system,  Supt  E.  G.  Cooley 

xvuv/ivi-r«.                               g^^  45'— !•  Promotion  within  a  school  has  recommended  that  the  tenure  of  oflSice 

District    28. — New   sittings   for    1,400  shall  be  made  by  the  principal,  and  pro-  of    teachers    be    considered    permanent, 

children  are  needed  to  relieve  P.  S.  Nos.  motions  from  one  elementary  school  to  instead  of  their  being  re-electecTeach  June 

13,  27,  and  78,  which  have  8eo  of  the  1,200  another  elementary  school  of  higher  erade  as  heretofore.    Unless  there  is  specific 

part-time  pupils  of  the  district.                     shall  be  made  by  the  principal  of  the  lower  charge  against  a  teacher  he  is  now  prac- 

District  30.— P.  S.  10  and  P.  S.  107  re-  school.  tically  certain  of  holding  his  position. 

port  i,ioopart  time  pupils  with  no  means      2.  Promotions  shall  be  made,  as  far  as  The  school  committee  has  also  voted 

of  relieving  this  condition.                            possible,  upon  the  principals'  and  class  that  no  examinations  shall  be  held  for  new 

District  33. — P.  S.  21  has  1,600  part-time  teachers*  knowledge  of  the  proficiency  of  teachers  this  year,  except  in  the  commer- 

pupils,  but  some  relief    is  in    sight   on  the  pupils.    In  determining  which  pupils  cial  courses.    So  many  teachers  are  at  pre- 

account  of  the  new  building  in  Leonard  shall  be  promoted  the  principal  ma^  be  sent  unassigned  that,  with  normal  school 

street.     School  43,  however,    has   2,000  guided  by  the  recorded  estimates  provided  graduates  and  cadets,  there  will  be  teacb- 

part-time  pupils  who   must  be  provided  for  in  section  — .  ers  enough  for  next  year.    The  method  of 

with  full  instruction.                                          3.  When  the  principal  is  in  doubt  as  to  appointing:  teachers  will  hereafter  be  OD 

District  35. — Schools  24  and  52  report  the  proficiency  of  a  pupil,  or  in  case  a  the  merit  basis. 
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More  than  a  hundred  school  teachers  principally  in  the  cities,  sixty-four  towns  shortly  4>e  removed  from  Cleveland  to 
took  out  natmralizatioD  papers  in  Chicago  showing  a  loss.  The  school  age  of  the  Chautauqua,  N.  Y..  where  they  will  be 
daring  the  last  two  weeks  of  February,  state  covers  the  period  between  four  and  permanently  locatea.  Among  tne  offices 
owing  to  an  order  entered  by  the  board  of  sixteen.  to  be  removed  will  be  the  Chautauqua 

Jl"olov''whn  "^^rl^  Zrn^l      CAMBRIDGE,    MASS.-Harvard  univer-  Pf«.»».  ^l  ^^l^^^  of  publication.  W.  S 

nTtSr^H  lity  wiU  be  represented  at  the  celebration  ^f^^Y'  director    and  hif   force;    Frank 

naturalized.  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Owen»s  col-  S^^P^^  Bray,  editor  of  the  Chautauqua 

Attorney  McMahon  has  handed  his  lege,  Victoria  university,  Manchester,  5?*Kt^»°«»,^°°  staff ;  and  Frank  Cattern, 
opinion  to  Pres.  Graham  H.  Harris,  of  the  England,  March  12.  William  Woodward,  a!«'«ctor  of  the  bureau  of  extension,  and 
board  of  education,  holding  that  a  major-  A.M.,  Harvard  '99,  who  is  secretary  to  the  ^^^^orce. 

ity  vote  of  the  board  of  education  trustees  American  embassy  at  London,  has  been       Brockport  N  Y— Harrv  Welchcr"'a 
fS'^in^/^c'h^S^^^^  appointed  by  President  Eliot  for  this  ser-  student  at  the  State  Normal  school  of  tkis 

for  usmg  school  halls  for  tax  gatherings,     vice.  place,  died  February  21,  as  a  result  of  in- 

EvANSTON,  III.— Dr.  Herbert  F.  Fisk,  The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  luries  sustained  while  exercising  in  the 
principal  of  the  Northwestern  university  Harvard  Teachers*  Association  was  held  gymnasium.  He  attempted  a  somersault 
preparatory  school,  has  begun  a  crusade  March  8.  *'  Education,  North  and  South,"  from  a  sprineboard  when  the  board  broke, 
against  cigarette  smoking:.  He  has  asked  was  the  topic  discussed.  The  principal  Welcher  fell  to  the  floor  and  was  killed 
the  boys  who  smoke  and  who  will  not  or  speakers  were  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  instantly, 
cannot  give  cigarettes  up,  to  leave  the  Clark  university,  and  Pres.  Andrew    S.       Richmond    Ind  — AlexanHpr  MrHon 

nnthtn J^h^S.,^W«   »„H  th^4  .?t  Jhu^      PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.-The  fund  for  the  of  New  York,  have  been  chosen  director 
«imni  tVfn^'^r^uJ^^L     H^  ««  endowment  of  the  new  social  and  religious  in  the  Win.na  Assembly  Industrial  school 

SaTsfpe^ce^n?. ifZ   moL"«are"amo^|  r.SL\1:s°^.ri^*'L"d'^SW„: L^fel  ""•*'''  '"" 

the  Is  "per  cent,  lowest  in  class  schola?-  k^f'"  *' "Ci^L   ^  f  f *.?r?.1i*  fhl'       The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 

ship.  »i,i°^..JiSr^/^,  i°l:    W  if  *^"*u'°  A*'  oi  American  UniveraiUes  opened  at  the 

*^  the  necessary  fss.ooo  will  be  on  hand  by  Universitv  of  Chicairo  Feh  «  with  «««! 

EvANSTON,  ILL.-The  trustees  of  North-  commencement  day.                                      „StIriv«    of    tWr?,«     .mU'.ILw!-?^^ 

western  university  have  decided  to  accept  m,„  h.^.,«   r««„     vi         •        -^  T^^^I^^     'iJ^lltl^i^^I^HlL^A    I" 

the  resignation  of  Prof.  C.  W.  PearsoS,  iiK?/,u„",f7i,'''^^°r.HTJ**1  university  a««ndance.    Several    coUege   presidenU 

whose  criticisms  of  biblical  miracles  have  '^w^r«„«.t^1^'^i*li^"iP'*?**''j?*l*"                  ^           ^ 

provoked  much  discussion.  ISfT"  ^nSnal    lib7^y!"when'  &  ..S-.ng  Citv    PA.-This  city  ha.  the 

AMOcUtlon  of  Ami rican  Univeriitlei.  plan  is  fuily  carried  out  all  the  large  libra-  distinction  of  having   the  oldest  school 

A  dinner  and   entertainment  in  honor  "«»  ®^  ^he  country  will  have   similarly  director  in  point  of  service  m  Pennsvl- 

A  ainncr  ano   enieriainmcni  in  nonor  pointed  tide  cards  and  bv  interchanae  of  vania.    He  is  Dr.  William  Brower,  who 

of  the  representatives  attending  the  Asso  P""^':*^  ""«=  caras,  ana,  oy  iniercnange  01  ,        .          .rhool  rfir^rtnr  fnr  thiri^nJl 

ciation  of  American  Universities  was  held  ^^^s.  each  library  wiU  have  a  Congres-  "**  "^^^5   *^'*??*  aircctor  tor  Uiirty  five 

ciaaonoi  Anaencan  univcrsi^cies,wasneia  .       j    Jibrarv    card-cataloir    also      The  year's  *°d  president  of  the  board  twenty- 

m  Chicago  February  27.    The  principal  **"'^**    iiorary    cara  caiaiog    aiso.      ine  iLne  vm™     He  ha«  iii«t  h^^n  r-nftw»;ti-«->vi 

discussion  was  what  a  colleee  should  do  ^^^o"*  Yale  libraries  number  351,000  vol-  ?"^  y**"-    "^  ^^  1^*^  been  renominated 

for  the  business  man.    In  refutation  of  a  ""^e**  ^^^h  funds  amounting  to  fa53,ooo.     ^o*"  ^o^her  term. 

pamphlet  recentiy  published  by  a  Chicago  Brookline,  Mass.— Plastic  art  work  .  ^**®  centennial  celebration  of  the  found- 
merchant,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  a  to  the  value  of  |i,ooo,  which  had  been  ^^^  ®^  ^*®t  Point  Military  academy  will 
college  education  was  useless  for  a  busi-  collected  from  various' places  in  Europe  ^^  ^^^d  June  12.  Congress  has  made  an 
ness  man  of  to-day,  the  various  university  and  in  the  United  States,  was  presented  appropriation  for  the  expenses,  and  Presi- 
leaders  Bresented  the  benefits  of  higher  to  the  public  schools  of  this  city  last  ^^^^  Roosevelt,  the  secretary  of  war,  and 
courses  for  those  intending  to  enter  com-  month.  The  art  works  were  the  gift  of  other  prominent  men  will  participate  in 
mercial  life.  President  Butler,  of  Colum-  Caleb  Chase,  and  include  statuary  has-  *^®  exercises.  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  am- 
bia,  said  that  the  great  industrial  changes  reliefs,  busts,  and  friezes.  The  collection  bassador  to  France,  will  deliver  the  oration, 
had  left  their  mark  on  tiie  college.  The  was  placed  on  tiie  walls  of  the  Pierce  u:.*^«  t^^  t-.-.^u:^  c  , 
man  at  the  head  of  a  great  corporation  grammar  school.  rliDtS  tOr  leacnillg  oeWlDK* 
who  never  has  secured  the  college  training  An  excellent  outiine  for  sewing  has  been 
will  realize  some  day  that  he  has  a  void  in  [^g^g  g^jj  Xhcre.  arranged  for  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
his  life.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  a  man  „/  T^  ^  *  ""^*  public  schools,  by  George  S.  Waite,8uper: 
go  out  into  the  world  without  all  the  qual  The  Western  Drawing  Teachers'Associa-  Visor  manual  trkining  department  In 
ities  that  go  to  make  up  the  typical  Amer-  tion  wiU  meet  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  pamphlet  form  are  g^en  lessons  for  the 


my  r       1       J    M    ^  secured  for  the  morning  and  evening  ses-      Pupils  with  weak  eyes  should  be  placed 

Mew  bngland    JNOteS.  ^lons.  in  seats  that  win  give  them  the  best  llght 

Tir.c^«»»  vtacc     vr-  Aio^o«^«..w  vfi^u      Jefferson  City,  Mo.— The    writ   of  for  their  work.    On  dark  days  talks  can 
«?^eraooo1nted^^^^^^^^^  ?A'l^?"^.V?_  ^^l^'}  .'^K  «^?«  ^^l^  9^  ^Jl^^^F^'J}^'^^  6ooks, pupils 


he  entered  the  junior  class  in  Harvard,  ^f,  »^f  ^^ssj^^  ^^g  ^^^^j      ^^^^  p^^per  ^o  show  how  tS 

graduatmfi:  in  1901,  and  he  is  spending  this  July  i    Mr.  W.  W.  White,  of  Alexandria,  is  match  and  patch  material.    Pupilsmaybc 
year   in  connection  with   the  American  secretary.  ^^  ^^^         ^.       exercises  the  in- 


Rideout,  a  special  instructor  in  Latin  and  local  school,  in  place  of  F,  A.  Benton,  re-  home.    Have  pupils  suggest  articles  to  be 

Greek  in  the  high  school,  died  on  Feb.  24.  signed.  made.    Materials  should  be  kept  in  the 

He  was  a  native  of  Garland,  Me.,  and  a       Atwamv  m  v     tk^  «^««*- u*.  ««-.^^  buildings,  so  that  delays  will  not  occur 

graduate   of    Bowdoin   college,  class   of  .  ^n  i^^^  and  so  tiiat  substitute  teachers  wiU  be 

T861.    For  a  time,  he    was  principal  of  fr^nin^^^^^^^  a  manual  sure  of  having  material  with  which  to  work 

Monson  academy,  and  later  of  the  East  ^'^^^"^^S  s^^^^'  ^^^  <=<>lo'^«d  boys.  .^  ^^^^  ^^  j^lfs^^^^  ^^  ^he  regular  Instruc- 

Milton  academy,  and  from  1866  to  1 87 1  he      The  nineteenth  annual  session  of   the  tor.    Lists  must  be  kept  by  each  instructor 

was  principal  of  the  South  Maiden  grain-  North  Carolina  Teachers^  assembly  will  of  the  materials  used,  and   a  list  left,  on 

mar  school.    In  1891,  he  was  elected  prin-  be  held  at  Wrightsville,  N.  C,  June  10, 16.  blanks  fumished,of  all  material  taken  from 

cipal  of  the  Everett  high  school.  Edwin  Minis,  of  Trinity  college,  is  presi-  supply  room. 


tioa  has  been  accepted.  The    New    England    Association   of  '°  '^fe    ,ittie  as  wdl  «  Z  promK 

The  sute  controller  of  Connecticut  has  IrfufVL?"!  iuLT'"wfrll°  I'if  ilf "  things  in  teaching  sewing.    All  the  energy 
coinpUed  the  school  statistics  for  the  year  £^„  *°^  on  March  ,c'  '  "^  t^'  P"P"  ""»*  "^^  ^  "»«>  «  »''«  W'^- 

1901  and  Qnds  204.041  children  of  school  '  arcn  15.  ing  lessons  at  the  expense  of  regular  class 

age.    This  is  an  increase  of  5015  over  the      Cleveland,    Ohio. — The  general  of-  work.    Talks  are  t*  be  given  during  the 
number  in  1900.    The  increase  is  found  fices  of  the  Chautauqua  assembly    will  year  about  the  various  articles  used,  and 
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the  industrial  exhibits  explained  to  pupils,  term;  address  Clara  Wheeler,  secretary,      June  30,  July  i. — University  Convoca- 

Supervisor  Waite  suggests  the  following  23  Fountain  street,  Grand  Rapids.  tion,   at  Albany,  N.  Y.    James  Russell 

hterature  to  instructors  for  information :         June  23-Aug.  i.~Northern  Illinois  State  Parsons,  Jr.,  secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Pratt  Institute  Monthly  ....  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ?^f  "'^L^^'J^^^t  summer  term,  DeKalb.  111.  June  JO-tJuIt  5 -National  Association 

Teachers  College  BulleHn  .."^^^XoxY.^.Y,  John  W.  Cook,  president.  of    Elocutionists  in  Chicago.    Virgil  A. 

Manual  Training  Magazine  University  Chi-      J«ne  23-Aug.  i.—Ott  summer  school  of  Pinkley,  Cincinnati,  O., president 

cago,  Presis.                                               .  Oratory.     £.  A.  Ott,  Drake  university,  About  July  i. — Kentucky  Educational 

Coarse  of  Studv  University  Chicago,  Press.  Des  Moines,  la.  Association,  at  Lexington.  W.  W.  White, 

/'yiwflrv  5MW.E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co  ,N.Y.      June  23-Aug.  i.— Armour  Institute   of  Alexandria,  secretary. 

Scientific  sewing  and  Garment  Cutting,         Technology,  Chicago.     Victor  C.  Alder-  July  1-3- American  Institute  of  I nstruc- 

Wakeman  &  Heller  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  g^^           ^' '             *  ^^^  Burlinirton  Vt 

^  HSa?h  &  ^^*^^^^^'^'  J°^°'°"  . . . .  D.  C.      Beginning  June  23.-Virginia  School  of  July  i-3.-Pennsyivania  State  Teachers' 

School  Needlework,  teachers' edition.  Ginn  Methods   at   the  University  of  Virginia.  Association,  at  Pittsburg.    Dr.  J.  P.  Mc- 

&Co.                                                           Address  Supt.  E.  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg,  Caskey,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  secretary. 

Stories  of  Industries,  a  vol.  Education  Pub.   Va.  Julv  1-4 — West   Virginia  State  Educa- 

Co.                                                                  June    23-Aug.    21. — Drake    university,  tional  Association,  annual  meeting,  at  Mt 

Great  American  Industries  3  vol.  Flanagan,  summer  Latin  school,    Des  Moines,  la.  Lake    park,    Md.  State    Superintendent 

AUAbol?  Cotton.  Storey  Cotton  Co.,Phila.,  ^f'^^''  ^f^^-  ^"^'^  L.  Carr. .  Thomas  C.  killer,  president,  Charles,  W. 

Penn                                                                 June  25-Aug.8. — Summer  session  of  Uni-  Va. 

Needle  and  Hook..  Belding  Bros.,  Belding,  versity  of  J^ichigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  July  2-3.--New  York  State  Teachers' 

Mich                                                             ]o\lxi  R.  Emnger,  Jr.,  secretary.  Association,  at  Saratoga  Springs.    Supt 

A  complete  outline  of  the  coure  in  sew      J"°«  30-Aug.8.--Ben  ton  Harbor  college,  H.  P.  Emerson,  BuflEalo,  president;  R.  A. 

ing  will  be  published  in  The    school  «"|^"^«'' 8%s8{0°»  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  Seanng,  Rochester,  secretary. 

TmTPVAT  in  a  «ihort  time                                  J^°^  3oJuly  12.— ban  Francisco  session  July  2-3.— New  York  State  Society  for 

JOURNAL  in  a  sDori  time.                              ^^  national  summer  schools.    Address  S.  Child  Study,  at  Albany,  Dr.  S.  H.  Albro, 

•"■""""""""                              C.  Smith,    321-325  Sansome  street,  San  secretary,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Summer  Schools.                    Francisco.  July   7  11.— National  Educational   As- 

July  7"Aug.  15. — New  York  university  sociation  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Wallace 

April  i-Oct.  i.~Illinois  Medical  college,  summer  school.  Marshall  S.  Brown,  sec-  G.  Nye,  chairman  local  executive  corn- 
Chicago  summer  school  of  medicine,  den-  retary,  University  Heights,  New  York.  mittee. 

tistry,  and    pharmacy.      Address  W.  C.      July  7-Aug.  i. — Claremont  summer  insti-  

Sanford,  M.  D.,  secretary,  182  Washing-  tute.     E.  E.  Leighton,  secretary,  Clare-  v                   i»  i     ^            ^  * 

ton  Boulevard,  Chicago.                                mont,  N.  H.  ItemS  01   llltereSt. 

May  19  and  June  30.— The  two  summer      July  7Aug,  15.— Columbia    university.  r^c*  Af  «  r*ii««.^»«  urir. 

sessions  of  the  Ferris  institute  open  on  Address  Administrative  Board,  summer  ^,       ^^^J  "^  *  ^cnrary  s  wars, 

above  dates.    W.  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids,  session,  Columbia.  The  total  cost  of  wars    during    the 

Mich.                                                                 July  7- Aug.  16.— Cornell  university,  sum-  nineteenth  century  was  $17,922,000,000, 

June  5-Aug.  20.— Campbell  university,  mer  session,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Address  Regis-  or  about  six  dollars  for  every  second, 

summer  Latin  school.     Address  D.  H.  trar  Cornell  university.  The  most  costly  church  in  the  world  is 

Sprong,  principal,  Holtpn,  Kan.                      July  8-Aug.  8.— Marthas  Vineyard  sum-  gt.  Peter's,  Kome,  on  which  $70,000,- 

June  s-Aug.  5.-Kanias    State   normal  "["^r^ij'^^^"^*^^                     Address Wil-  ooo  was  spent,  but  the  century's  war 

sctiool,  Emporia,  Kan.     J.  N.  Wilkinson,  nam  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  ^,^^„«^  Z^^^-ka  ki,;u  n^o^l^  ann  aimli 

president.                                                          July  8-25  -American  institute  of  normal  expenses  would  build  nearly  300  su^ 

June  9  to  July  19  and  July  21  to  Aug.  29.  methods.  Eastern  session,  Boston,  Edgar  churches.       Ihe  world  spends  upward 

—Illinois  State  Normal  university,  Nor-  O.  Silver,  president,  29  East  19th  street,  of  $630,000,000  a  year  on  education, 

mal.  111 ,  two  summer  sessions.     Address  New  York.    Western  session.  Northwest-  If  it  spent  thirty-seven  times  as  much 

David  Felmley.                                              ern  university.  it  would  not  equal  the  war  expenses  of 

June    lO-Aug.    19.— Valparaiso    college      Evanston,  111.,  same  date.  the  past  century, 

and  Northern  Indiana  normal  school.    H.      July  8-Aug.  8— Massachusetts  state  nor-  ,„  _^      .   ^    -^       w» 

B.  Brown,  president,  Valparaiso,  Ind.           mal  school,  Hyannis,  Mass.    W.  A.  Bald-  Warring  Utln  RepabUcs. 

June  13  July  25.- Universityof  Nebras-  win,  principal.  At  the  present  time  six  republics  of 

ka,  summer  session,  Lincoln,  Neb.                  July  14-26.— New  school  of  methods  in  South  America  are  either  at  war  or  on 

T  J"""^  '/i"^^    o*~"?i^^.  rJ^?)""??'!^  ""^  ^^^^''''  ^"^^2°^  uT^*^'  ^^»^*8J?.     Address  ^he  verge  of  it.    These  are  Colombia, 

':r^..tt'^r^^t''''  ^-  ^-  "^^^^"^  ^"l^yllK^^^^^  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru    Chile,  ^ 

June  i6July  18.— Denver,  Col.,  normal  ta.    Address,  D.  L.  Kiehle.  Argentina.     Their  petty    lights     often 

and  preparatory  school.    Fred  Dick,  man-      July   21-Aug.    2.— Chicago    session   of  get  to  be    an    mtemational    nuisance, 

ager.                                                             national  summer  school.    Address  Miss  How  shall  they  be  forced  to  be  orderly? 

June  19- Aug.  30. — New  England  conser-  Ada  M.  Fleming,  378-388  Wabash  avenue,  A  London  writer    suggests    that    tie 

vatory  of  music ;  private  teachine  during  Chicago.  United  States  take  them  in  charge.    It 

entire  vacation  period.    Frank  W.  Hale,      July  22  Aug.  8.— Summer  school  of  sci-  jg  ^  work,  however,  that  our  government 

Boston.                                                            ence  for  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada.  J.  1            . '              Bfiflidea  thev  are  inde- 

Junei9-July3«.-University  of  Tennes-  pSeamo;i,Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  ^^^e^t  ,3^^^^^^^ 

see  summer  school.                                         Island,  secretary.  penaent  repuDiics,  ana  u  wouia  oe  saia 

June  24-Aug.  8.— Mt.  Union  college,  Al-      July    7-Aug.    8.— Dartmouth     summer  we  were  interfering  with  their  rights  of 

liance,  O.  Address,  President  A.  B.  Riker.  school.    Prof.  W.  D.  Worthen,  director,  sovereignty. 

July    i-4.-Music   Teachers'    jsjational  Hanover,  N.  H.  p      ^,j  BttU-Fightcrs  and  School  Tcachcrs. 

Association,  Put-m-Bay,  Ohio,  A.  L.  Man-               n.j..^«*:r>«-.i   iiir»^*:«»«  "xt     i        ^u        ^n/v    i.  n -c  i.x           ^ 

Chester,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  president.              Educational  Meetings.  No  less  than   490    bull-fights    were 

July  i-Aug.  10.— Yale  summer  school  of  March  15.— New  England  Association  fought  in  Spain  from  March  to  No- 
forestry,  Milford,  Pa.  H.  S.  Groves,  di-  of  Teachers  of  English.  Boston,  Mass.  vember,  1901.  Some  3,000  bulls  and 
rector.  New  Haven,  Conn.                                 March  24-28— Winnebago  County  (111.)  more  than  6,000  horses  were  killed  in 

July    I -Aug.    I.— Wesleyan     university   Teachers'  Institute,  Rocktord.  the  ring  during  the  year.     The  value 

summer  school  of  chemistry  and  biology.     ^^^PTJ.  4^S.-Ohio  Vall^^^  round  table  at  ^^  ^he  animals  killed  was  about  $150,- 

Julyi-Aug.  5. — Sloper  school  of  oratory.   New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.  ^^«         mv^   ^\^\^t  u„ii  ««v»*^»   ^I»:«ria 

Chicago.    H.'m.  Sloper,  president.         ^        April  23-25-International  Kindergarten  ^^'  ^    The  chief  bull-fighter  receives 

July  2.Aug.  13.— Biological  laboratory  of  Union,  Boston.  about  $400  for  each  tourney.  Ihese 
Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences.  April  26-27.— Tri- State  TeacharsAssoci-  expenses,  the  pay  of  assistants,  etc., 
Address  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  502  Fulton  ation,  at  Huntington.  W.  H.  Cole,  presi-  foot  up  a  total  of  $2,400,000,  which  just 
street,  Brooklyn.  dent,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  equals  the  total  salary  list  of  the  Span- 
July  2Aug.  28.--Chautauqua  assembly.  May  7  g — Western  Drawing  Teachers*  ish  school-teachers! 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y  Address  Chautauqua  Association,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Adelia  '  w#»cf  AfWron  i^wnrf* 
Assembly,  General  Offices,  Cleveland,  O.     E.  Denton,  secretary,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  q.    ^   wcsiAincan  i'waris. 

July  3.~New  York  Society  for  Child        June    2.27.— Galesburg     Kindergarten  ^^^^  Marry  H.  Johnston,  the  African 

Study,atSaratoga,N.Y.  Principal  Myron   Normal    school.     Adda    R.    Robertson,  explorer,  found  some  queer  pygmies  in 

T.  Scudder,  of  New  Paltz  Normal  school,  secretary.  *  the  great  Congo   forest.       Two    tribes 

president.                                                            June  10-16.— North  Carolina  Teachers*  living  in  West-Central  Africa  are  the 

July   5-Aug.    15.— Harvard     university   Assembly,  annual  session, at  Wrightsville,  most  backward  of  the  savage  races   of 

summer  school  of  arts  and  sciences.  Cam-   N.  C.     W.  D.  Carmichael,  Jr.,  Durham,  \]^2X    great    continent      These    dwarfs 

bridge,  Mass.  J.  L.  Love,  clerk.                     N C,  secretary  and  treasurer.  probably  the  pygmies  written  about 

July  6-Sept.  5— Catholic  summer  school       June  13.— August  2 —Ohio    university  ,       tt^^^^^:„„    JLa   ^\.^  «^^or,^«"  -rJrk 

of  America.  Champlain,  assembly,   Cliff  summer  school.    Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  presi  \  Herodotus,  and  the     cranes     with 

Haven,  N.  Y.      W.  E.  Mosher,  secretary,  dent,  Athens,  O.  \\\\o\\\   they    fought    are   probably   the 

39  E.42d  street,  New  York.                               June  23 —August  i —Vanderbilt  univer-  -— ^^,        ^^      ,    ^  ,       *         ^     «,. 

July  7  Aug   30.-Kindergarten  training  sily,  summer  school.  Dr.  J.  T.  McGiU,  sec-  .^JJ^^'^^^^^^^i^l^^^J::^, 

school.  Grand   Rapids,   Mich.      Summer  retary,  Nashville,  Tenn.  80  cents  a  year— 40  cents  in  dubs. 
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ostriches  of  the  Sudan.       The  Congo  Borchgrevink  and  Captain  Jensen,  the  mountains.    There  are  many  Spanish 

dwarfs  have  no  language  of  their  own,  sailing  master,  were  the  first  ashore,  rivers  beginning  with  gaudy  as  Gaud- 

but  talk,  after  a  fashion,  the  tongue  As  they  stepped  from  the  boat  a  glacier  alquiver.    In  Palestine  this  word  ap- 

of  the  big  negroes  who  are  their  neigh-  located  near  the  foot  of  the  volcano  pears  in  the  form  of  wadi—SL  ravine,  a 

bore.    Four  feet  and  seven  inches  is  Terror  gave  birth  to  an  iceberg  weigh-  river.     We  find  the  word  medina,  city, 

the  average  height  of  the  men,  and  of  ing   millions   of   tons.    When   it   fell  in  Medina  CcbI;  Medina  Sidonia,  and 

the  women  four  feet  two  inches.  into  the  water  it  caused  such  great  three  other   Spanish  cities.    We   also 

Cremation  In  Nandalay.  waves  on  the  ocean  that  the  boat  was  find  not  a  few  names  beginning  with 

Q^^^   „.  „ ,  ,.._    .     I       1  nearly  swamped.     The  volcano  Terror  cala  (Arabic  kal-ah,  a  castle),  or  with 

^^rtf  f^f^Jo.^   ^^i,^te   ""%  ^^  ^  eruption  at  the  time.    Erebus  a /caZa.  which  is  the  same  word  with  the 

tZ%,-!f  S?^S^.w  .^^o^  '^  ^^^  ^^  *  ^^^^  condition.  Arabic  definite  article  prefixed. 

Ae  chief  Buddhist  priest  of  Mwidalay        xhey  went  on  sleds  drawn  by  dogs  nictHKnHnn  nf  wnn^  i«  tit-,  it^^ 

Burmah.    It  was  a  genera  hohday  and  ^s  far  south  as  78  degrees  50  minut^       ^,  Distribution  of  Blood  In  the  Body. 


v»*v  <^/«>« x/*ju vu^ .  £qj.  Jmman  progress  south      The     at-  *"^*^"''^**"     K-'^v^icix    j.caxo    a«v     jlxvx. 

Every  Burman  male  who  is  a  Bud-  mosphere  was  dry  and  relatively  much  ^^,^^  ^^s^^'  ^^  ^u^^?'  I^^'  Revised 
dhist  must  at  some  priod  of  his  hfe  colder  than  in  the  north-polar  region.  ^  balance  on  which  the  human  body 
become  a  pongyi  (priest)  for  a  longer  i^  Norway  at  71  degrees— that  is,  at  ?o^l^  be  so  poised  that  a  change 
or  shorter  time.  Some  are  pongyies  Tromsoe— there  are  trees  thirty  feet  '^  ,\^^  distribution  of  the  blood 
for  a  few  hours  only,  some  for  a  day  high,  but  in  the  same  latitude  south  ^^^^^,  ¥  detected  at  once.  When  the 
and  night,  some  for  a  week  or  month,  Qj^jy  lichens  are  found.  ^^^  lying  on  this  balance  was  solving 

and  some  for  life.     The  last  obsequies  '  a  numerical  problem,  for  instance,  his 

of  those  who  have  remained  priests  are  Geographical  Names*  head  would   sink, 

most  extraordinary.  In  a  country  like  Europe,   for  in-       William  G.  Anderson,  of  the  Yale 

In  this  case  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  stance,  where  one  wave  of  immigra-  gymnasium,  has  proved  that  during 
chief  priest,  or  "archbishop,"  built  a  tion  has  followed  another  across  the  deep  thought  an  extra  supply  of  blood 
gresit  elephant  eighty  feet  high,  made  continent,  the  progress  of  old  races  flows  to  the  brain,  by  an  apparatus 
of  a  composition  of  wood  and  pith.  On  can  be  traced  by  the  names  of  rivers  which  he  calls  the  "muscle-bed.'*  This 
this  huge  monster  there  rested  a  bier,  and  other  geographical  terms  that  is  a  movable  couch  on  which  a  man  can 
beautifully  made  and  decorated.  An-  they  have  left  behind  them.  The  ori-  be  easily  rolled  in  either  direction  by 
other  pupil  erected  a  huge  tiger,  in  the  gin  of  these  names  has  been  discovered  a  large  or  fine  adjustment.  The  whole 
mouth  of  which  the  coffin  rested.  through  the  comparative  study  of  Ian-  is  balanced  on  knife-edges  and  is  there- 

Many  i)eople  came  in  from  the  sur-  guages.  On  the  maps  of  Spain,  France,  fore  very  sensitive.  'It  is  evident  that 
rounding  country  and  enjoyed  the  and  Italy,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  has  a  body  balanced  in  this  way  will  be 
amusements  that  were  furnished,  free  marked  out,  by  the  evidence  of  names  instantly  affected  by  additional  weight 
of  charge,  for  about  a  week.  Then,  alone,  the  precise  regions  which,  be-  on  either  side  of  the  knife-edges.  On 
when  a  signal  was  given,  the  coffin  was  fore  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest,  this  apparatus  he  has  balanced  stu- 
placed  in  a  brazen  cradle  suspended  were  inhabited  by  those  Euskarian  or  dents  before  written  examinations  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  tiger  and  Iberian  races,  who  are  now  represented  has  found  that  after  the  mental  test 
worked  by  pulleys.  The  special  pupils  by  the  Basques — the  mountaineers  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  has 
seized  the  ropes,  and  the  cradle  was  the  Asturias  and  the  Pyrenees.  changed  from  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 

swung  up  to  the  place  of  cremation.  In  the  same  way  it  has  been  shown  to  almost  two  and  one-half  inches.  It 
Here  on  a  platform  were  more  pupils,  that  the  ancient  Belgsd  were  of  Celtic,  has  also  been  found  that  mere  thought 
smroundihg  a  beautifully  wrought .  not  of  Teutonic,  race,  as  had  previously  will  send  a  supply  of  blood  to  parts  of 
brass  cradle,  filled  with  deliciously  been  supposed.  By  the  evidence  of  the  body.  A  man,  perfectly  balanced 
scented  woods  and  connected  with  dex-  such  names  the  limits  of  the  Celtic  will  find  his  feet  fast  sinking  if  he 
terously   fitted   bellows.  region  in  northern    Italy     has     been  ^oes  through  mental   leg  gymnastics. 

The  coffin  was  opened,  the  body  taken  proved,  and  detached  Celtic  colonies  in  but  does  not  make  the  movements, 
out  and  placed  above  the  wood;  a  par-  the  central   portion  of  the  i)enin8ula  Proposed  Pacific  Cable 

ticularly  favorite  and  f avoml  pupil,  a  di«^^«"f  •  Other  explorers  have  fol-  The  proposed  Pacific  cable  is*  now  un- 
pongyx  ,n  this  case  applied  a  torch.  Wed  the  wanderings  of  this  ancient  ^er  discussion  in  Congress.  General 
In  an  instant  the  whole  was  ablaze.       people  through  Switzerland,  Germany,  ri_„i„  *„„„,„   „„„„„„„„*   ^  Z' 

The  monastery  where  the  "archbish-  and  France.  In  those  countries  Celtic  2' uVm,  to  b^  Z  t^nLn^  o'?^?^ 
op"  lived  in  Mandalay  is  known  as  the  speech  has  lived  on  the  map,  though  it  !^vLS,  now«H„l^n  fT/«^..il 
Golden  Chown  and  is  the  finest  in  Bur-  has  vanished  from  the  glossary.  !f  ^aTSLs     oTrecen^ext^S 

mah.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact       In  England  each  wave  of  population  ^^g  j,y  Qermanv  on  the  China  coast 
that  its  roofs  and  sides  are  covered  en-  — Gaelic,  Cymric,  Boman,  Saxon,  An-  _i,;i_  T?rflTi«.  anA  nf>ior  «m,nt,.;«  o~ 
tirely  with  gold  leaf.    It  was  built  by  fflian,     Frisian.    Norwegian,    Danish,  makfni^  ZfUr  onhW^n^^^r  fl^^ 
the  principal  queen  of  the  wicked  The-  Norman,    and   Flemish-has    left    its   TrS  GrX  *iS?  t£Tn  AmeSi 
baw,  the  last  king  of  Burmah.  mark  on  the  map.    The  modern  map  c^ble    to    the    Philippines   would   do 

Antarcdc  Exploration.  Ifsf  Se  whde' of  EngkndTa:  ote  ^df    The^naw^r T'^'^b  **  'f 

Prof.  C  E.  Borchgrevink,  the  Ant-  Celtic,  and  shows  us  that  the  Scottish  l^^'^L  lundfn^  Whe  ^abl/'^d't 
arctic  explorer,  was  a  passenger  on  the  lowlands  were  oeonled  bv  tribes  be-  ii  *^<'/""d<J'"P'  *°'  the  cable,  and  is 
Etniria,  that  arrived  at  New  Yprk  re-  longing  to  the  Welsh  and  not  to  the  ^LSs  "'  *^'  «°'«™»«''*  *<>  ^- 
cently.    He  was  the  first  European  to  Gaelic  stock.  operations, 

land  on  the  large  Antarctic  continent,       The  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  names  en-  ^**™*  Astronomical  Facts. 

to  which  the  name  of  South  Victoria  ables  us  to  trace  the  nature  and  proR-  Prof.  Eric  Doolittle,  of  the  TJniver- 
Und  has  been  given.  He  is  the  son  ress  of  the  Teutonic  settlement  of  Enpr-  sity  of  Ponnsylvania,  gave  a  very  vivid 
Of  a  lawyer  of  Christiana,  Norway,  his  land,  while  the  Scandinavian  villajro  picture  of  comparative  sizes  and  dis- 
mother  being  an  English  woman.  He  names  of  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  tancos  ii.  astronomy.  If  the  Pur.  Wore 
named  one  of  his  camps  Eidley  in  her  Caithness,  Cumberland,  Pembroke-  represented  by  a  globe  two  feet  in  di- 
nonor.  His  expedition  sailed  from  shire,  Iceland,  and  Normandy,  teach  ameter,  the  earth  on  the  same  scale 
i«ndon  in  August,  1898,  in  the  South-  us  the  almost  forgotten  story  of  the  would  be  represented  by  a  small  pea 
wn  Cross,  which  carried  thirty-one  fierce  Vikings,  who  left  the  fiords  of  215  feet  away,  and  the  moon  by  a  small 
men,  including  six  scientists.  Norway  and  the  vies  of  Denmark  to  shot   moving   about   the  pea   and   six 

Ihe  e^dition,  which  was  called  the  plunder  and  to  conquer  the  coasts  and  inches  from  it.  The  nearest  fixed  star 
Hntaah  Antarctic,  located  pretty  accu-  kingdoms  of  western  Europe.  is  about  200,000  times  as  far  from  us 

rateiy  the  southern  magnetic  pole ;  be-  We  can  follow,  by  the  aid  of  the  as  we  are  from  the  sun,  and  it  takes 
wdes  ten  new  species  of  fish  were  dis-  map,  the  progress  of  the  Phoenicians,  light  over  three  vears  to  travel  this  vast 
^.l  "7  «^*°^.,  ^"'  .  ®,  ".*  *  ^^^  ^^^  triumphal  march  of  the  Arabs,  distance.  Hence  this  star  would  be 
point  about  2^  miles  south  of  Aus-  Spain  is  all  dotted  with  Arabic  names,  represented  as  a  large  globe  8,000  miles 
nana,  in  latitude  71  degrees  18  nun-  thick  near  the  shorfes,  but  becoming  less  away  from  the  one  representing  our 
wee  and  longitude  17    degrees     east  and  less  numerous  as  we  approach  the  sun. 


im 
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coBtiog  tSoo  and  little  chance  t< 


Co.,  Marsbsai,  Mich. 


Seven  HUes  Abore  tke  Etxtb, 
Dr.  R.  Suering,  tif  the  Royal  Meteor- 
ological Institute  of  Berlin,  deecribef 
the  effect  on  the  human  system  of  the 
rare  atmoapheie  seven  milea  above  the 
earth.  He  and  a  companion  ascended 
to  that  height  in  a  balloon.  They 
conld  not  have  lived  there  at  all  with- 
out the  artificial  use  of  oxygen.  Both 
of  them  became  too  weak  to  breath* 
regularly  and  deeply,  and  therefon 
did  not  get  enough  oxygen  in  the  lungs 
Falling  asleep  ocouired  frequently 
At  the  height  of  e^en  miles  one  o<' 
them  found  the  other  asleep  and  pulloi' 
the  valve.  Both  of  them  lost  tbr 
breathing  pipes  and  fell  into  a  heavy 
swoon.  Wlien  the;  recovered  the  bal^ 
loon  was  at  a  height  of  only  20,00(i 
feet. 


JUST  AS  GOOI>- 
IS  NOT  THE  BEST 

Do  not  purehkie  Inferior  sleetrlcftl  wl 

A  rellabla  Paradic  tnitrmnent  to  perform 
therapeutic  work  ihould  contain  a  goodly 
quantity  of  wire. 

The  itrancer  the  e arrant  from  a  edl  the  lew 
It  li  felt.  See  that  the  coll  will  glow  a  6.1nch 
QeleiliT  VBcniim  tube.  U  not.  It  bai  but 
little  therapenllc  properties.  A  fandlc  coll 
when  property  constmcted  hai  dsflalte  poUt- 
dlnctlaa,  consequently  polar  effects. 


Danrers^ot  KoantalnlCUmbln;, 
More  people  lose  their  lives  while 
mountain  climbing  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Many  of  the  accidents  are 
not  reported  b^ond  the  localities  in 
(vhich  they  occur.  They  are  all  reg- 
istered there,  however.  From  an  offi- 
cial report  it  !s  shown  that  there  were 
119  accidents  in  1901  on  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland  alone. 

One  mountain  climber  said  lately 
that  it  was  as  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  climb  certain  portions  of  mountains 
as  it  would  be  to  climb  up  the  outside 
of  a  twenty-story  office  building.  In 
fitting  to  the  top  of  the  Matterhora, 
for  instance,  one  has  to  climb  up  a 
rock  something  the  shape  of  a  church 
steeple. 

Telegraphs  In  flic  PhUlpiilnes. 
Two  maps  published  by  the  United 
States  signal  office  show  in  a  network 
of  red  lines  around  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands where  cable,  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones lines  have  been  extended  by  the 
United  States  government.  These  run 
across  and  around  the  islands,  and  will 
be  to  business  what  the  veins  and  ar- 
teries are  to  the  body.  There  are  7,000 
miles  bf  these  electric  currents,  where 
three  years  ago  there  was  not  one.  All 
these  lines  vrere  erected  by  the  govern- 
ment for  government  use,  but  to  a  very 
large  extent  th^  are  open  to  private 
messages. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  Spriat:  modes 
In  garments  of  all  kinds  and  ia  milHnery 
is  presented  la  Tke  Delineator  for  March, 
The  early  life  of  George  Eliot,  the  nature 
ofheriotimacywith  Genrge  Henry  Lewes 
and  the  itrong  personality  of  each  is  feel- 
ingly discussed  by  Clara  £.  Laughlin  in 
her  series  on  the  "  Stories  of  Author's 
Loves."  The  subject  is  handled  with  rare 
charm  and  delicacy.  Dr.  W.  L.  Savage, 
physicalTdirector  at  Columbia  universitv, 
writes  on  "Athletics  for  Women."  J.  C, 
Abel  has  an  article  on  "  Pictorial  Pho- 
tographv."  An  Interesting  literary  feature 
is  Dr.  Elliott's  "  Reeollections  of  Maria 
White  "  (Mrs.  James  Russell  Lowell).  The 
various  departments  contain  their  usual 
varied  fund  of  infonnation. 

An  eatertainlng  and  careful  analysts  of 
Germany's  attitude  towards  the  Polish 
people  forms  the  le;>diDg  article  of  the 
March  issue  of  the  Chauiauqumn  M*ga- 
wint. 

The  first  installment  of  the  reminis- 
cences of  «-Pre>ident  Gilmaa,  founder 
and  for  twenty  fire  years  administrator  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  university,  appears  in 
Striimrs  Magannt  for  March. 

The  iDdlan  and  tks  Northwest. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  book  just 
issued,  and  containing  ii;  pages  of  inter- 
esting historical  data  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  great  Northwest,  with  fiae 
half-tone  enKxavings  of  Black  Hawk. 
Sitting  Bull.  Red  Cloud,  and  other  noted 
chiefs :  Custer's  battleground^  'and  ten 
colored  map  plates  showing  location  of 
the  various  tribes  datin?  back  to  i6do.  A 
careful  review  of  the  book  impresses  one 
thatit  is  a  valued  conltibntion  to  the  his- 


Fried  Onions. 

lodlnetly  C«Md  tbe  Owtk  •(  tk« 
Worli'a  OrMtMt  Ora«nl. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Napoleon 
iras  a  gourmand,aD  inordinate  lover  «f  the 
good  things  of  the  table,  and  histsry  fnr- 
ther  records  that  his  favorite  dish  was 
fried  onions ;  his  death  from  cancer  of 
jtomach  it  is  claimed,  also,  was  probably 
caused  from  his  excessive  indulgence  of 
this  fondness  (or  the  odorous  vegetable. 

The  onion  is  undoubtedly  a  wholesome 
article  of  food,  in  fact  has  many  medicinal 
qualities  of  value,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  indigestible  article  than 
fried  onions,  and  to  many  people  they  are 
simply  poison,  but  the  onion  does  not 
stand  alone  in  this  respect.  Any  article  of 
food  that  is  not  thoroughly  digested  be 
comes  a  source  of  disease  and  discomfort, 
whether  it  be  fried  onions  or  beef  steak. 

Tbe  reason  why  any  wholesome  food  is 


Don't  accept  tbe  statement  that  all  farad- 
la  currents  are  tbe  same.  Ascertain  the 
truth  and  purchase  accordingly.  For  In- 
formation address 

JEROME  KIDDER  M'PQ  CO., 

M'Pn  af  Hlab  Grade  Eleetrtcml  AvvATBIBI, 

820  BPMdway,  Now  York,  N.  V. 


not  promptly  digested  is  because  the  stooa. 
ach  lacks  some  important  element  of 
digestion,  some  stomachs  lack  pepUne, 
others  are  de&ciont  in  gastric  juice,  still 
others  lack  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  one  thing  necessary  to  do  in  any 
case  of  poor  digestion  is  to  supply  those 
elements  of  digestion  which  the  stomach 
lacks,  and  nothing  does  this  so  thoroly  and 
safely  ai  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Dr.  Richardson  in  writing  a  thesis  on 
treatment  of  dyspepsia  and  Indigestion, 
closes  his  remarks  by  saying,  "  for  those 
suSering  from  acid  dyspepsia,  shown  by 
sour,  watery  risings,  or  for  flatulent  dys- 
pepsia shown  by  gas  on  stomach,  causing 
heart  trouble  and  difficult  breathing,  as 
well  as  for  all  other  forms  of  stomach 
trouble,  the  safest  treatment  Is  to  take 
one  or  two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
after  each  meal.  I  advise  them  because 
they  contain  no  harmful  drugs,  but  are 
composed  of  valuable  digestives,  which 
act  promptly  upon  the  food  eatea.  I  never 
knew  a  case  of  indigestion  or  even  chronic 
deipepsia  which  Stuart's  Tablets  would 
not  reach." 

Cheap  cathartic  medicines  claming  to 
cure  dyspepsia  and  Indigestion  can  have 
no  effect  whatever  in  actively  digestinc 
the  food,  and  to  call  any  cathartic  medT 
cine  a  cure  for  indigestion  ia  a  misnomer. 

Every  druggist  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  sells  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tab- 
lets, and  tbey  are  not  only  the  safest  tad 
most  successful  but  the  most  scientific  of 
any  treatment  for  indigestion  nod  itaa- 
acii  troubles. 
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Oriental  Rugs. 


Whole  Carpets. 

OrderB  Solicited  for  Whole  Carpets. 

DeMtDE  apectally  prepared  to  fit  any  space. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 

Carpets  and  Carpetings 

loaeir  and  original  deslgni  and  coloriags. 
Mounted  Skins. 

Upholstery. 

New  and  Attractive  HaoKlags  and 

Fnrcliure  Covering!, 

Hotel  and  Vacht  Furnisbing. 

Eltlmales  given  on  application. 


NEW  YORK 


Pears' 

To  keep  the  skin  clean  is  to 
wash  the  excretions  from  it  off; 
the  skin  takes  care  of  itself  in- 
side, if  not  blocked  outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and  clean, 
without  doing  any  sort  of  vio- 
lence to  it  requires  a  most  gentle 
soap  with  no  free  alkali  in  it. 

Pear*',  the  soap  that  clears 
but  not  excoriates. 

Sold  «U  over  the  world. 


SCHOOL  BELLS  Kg'"«fiS 

_qiw>  e°p£*'  "li  ta  obv-    Twwm,  ate.,  baa. 


tory  of  these  early  pioneers,  and  a  copy 
should  be  in  every  library.  Price,  Jj  cents 
per  copy.  Mailed  postage  prepaid  upon 
receipt  of  this  amounf  by  W.  B.  Ksiskern, 
gi  Fifth  avenue,  Chicaeo,  III, 

Dr.  F.  A.  Cook,  who  was  with  Lieuten- 
ant Peary  on  his  famous  North  Green- 
land expedition,  used  aotikamnia  tablets 
for  the  crew  in  all  cases  of  rheumatism, 
neuralgic  pains,  as  well  as  the  pains  which 
accompanied  the  grippe,  and  stated  that 
it  had  no  equal.  This  knowledge  is  of 
value  and  suggests  (he  advisability  of 
having  a  few  of  these  tablets  in  the  house. 
Mtdical  Protrtij, 

When  securing  a  Faradic  apparatus, 
care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  great- 
est length  of  wire  with  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  magnetic  lines  of  force  possible. 
The  stronger  the  electric  current  from  an 
induction  coil,  the  less  it  is  felt.  Short 
lengths  of  wire  having  few  magnetic  lines 
of  force,  produce  strong  muscular  con- 
traction which  is  misunderstood  for 
strength.  Long  lengths  of  wire  go  beyond 
the  range  of  muscular  contractility  and 
produce  a  soothing,  quieting  effect.  The 
Jerome  Kidder  Manufacturing  Company. 
New  York,  make  high  grade  electrical 
apparatus  exclusively. 

Wintar  Tonrlit  R«tH. 

Seaaon  IfOI-1903 

The  Southern  Railway,  the  direct  route 
to  the  winter  resorts  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  the  South  and  South- 
west, announces  eiccursion  tickets  will  be 
S laced  on  sale  October  I5  to  April 30,  with 
nal  limit  May  31, 1902.  Perfect  Dining 
and  Pullman  Service  on  all  thru  trains. 
For  full  particulars  regarding  rate,  de- 
scriptive matter,  call  on  or  address  New 
York  office.  *?!  and  1185  Broadway,  or 
Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  iiSj  Broadway. 
Career  ud  Cbanaer  of  Aliraham  Lincoln. 

An  address  by  Joseph  Choate,  ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain,  on  the  career  and 
character  of  Abraham  Lincoln— his  early 
life— his  early  struggles  with  the  world— 
his  character  as  developed  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  and  his  administration, 
which  placed  his  name  so  high  on  the 
world's  roll  of  honor  and  fame,  has  been 
published  b^  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway  and  may  be  had  by  send- 
ing sii  (6)  cents  in  postage  to  F.  A.  Miller, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  III. 

Very  Low  Ratee  to  tbe  Northwest. 

March  1 10  April  30,  1902,  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  will  sell 
tiL-kctB  to  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Norita  1 
Pacific  coast  points  at  the  following  greatly 
reduced  rates  1  From  <  hicago  to  Butte,  j 
Helena  and  Anaconda,  ^30.00;  Spokane,. 
^30.^0;  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Vic-: 
toria  and  Vancouver,  (33.00.  Choice  of  i 
routes  via  Omaha  or  St,  Paul  to  points  in 
Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  i 

Bsalih  and  Keit  for  Hottaer  luid  OUld. 

,(b*  OUMaXlLaTB  allTSll.  OTIItBS^fTHD 
---lO  udtalUWtnBad/ftnBllhBqaA.  Bold 
bj  DmnUU  In  mg  put  of  th«  world.  B*  nm  ud  ' 
uklar^^liu|pw'>BoolUu8nap"Md  iak»i-— -- 
klsd.      Twntf-flnoniliTVStl*. 


All  Humors 

\  Are  impure  mattera  wbiob  the  skiii, 
liver,  kidneya  and  other  orgwia  caa 
not  take  care  cf  without  help,  there  It 
auch  an  accamalation  of  them. 

They  litter  the  whole  system. 

Fimples,  boils,  ecsMma  and  othei 
emptiona,  loss  of  appetite,  that  tired 
feeling,  bilioua  turns,  flta  o(  Indige^ 
tjoo,  dull  headachea  and  man7  other 
troubles  are  due  to  them. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  Pills 

Remove  all  hnmort,  OTercoms  kll 
Itheir  effects,  Btreogtbei),  tons  and 
Invigorate  the  whole  system. 

"I  bad  salt  rbeum  oa  my  bands  ao  tbat  I 
could  not  work.  I  took  Hood's  Banaparilla 
and  It  drove  ont  the  homor.  I  oontlnned 
Its  DM  till  tb«  sores  dlsappearad."  Has. 
iBi  O.  Bsom,  BumlOTd  Falls.  Me. 


BEST  AND  MOST  BCONOMICAL. 


Only  33c.  a  lb. 


Ottier  Good  Colleeo 


-V, "     A  ue'U  ne'crbe  married- 
au  QyeNo.anay  .pon>  refuse  o.!!-**- 

ufAdvice 

k>  use  3AP8  LI  9:  It  is  a.- 
solid  ce>ke  of  scouring  so&p, 
used  forcleajning  purposed 


COOK   BOOK   FKBR  (o  ODitDum.    Boud  in 
<daih,  at  !»■«.  UUO  noolFU- 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

p.  O.  Bos  t89. 
3 1  A  33  Veaar  Straal,  N«w  TorK. 

ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broalwsr  aad  Xl«Ttath  St.t  lew  Tork, 


Condnctedon  European  Flan  at  Moderate  Ilat«R. 

Centrally    located    and   moet    convenient    to 

Amnsement  and  BniineBa  Districts. 


WM.  TATLOK  fc  801, 


The  Grand  Union  Hotel 


Dkt  and  Unwarde. 


TJEADERS  will  confer  a  faror  by 
*-^  mentioning  The  School  Journal 
when  Gommnnicating  with  ad*«rtiMra, 


^v^v 
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STEINWAY  &   SONS  beg  to  announce  that 
they  have    been    officially   appointed    by  patents 
and  diplomas,  which  are  displayed  for  public  in- 
spection at  their  warerooms,  manufacturers  to: 
His  Majesty,  Nichelas  II.,  Czar  of  Russia. 

His  Majesty,  William  IL,  Essperor  of  Qemuiiij  and  Klat 
of  Prussia, 

His  Majesty,  Prans  Joseph  i.,  Bmperer  of  Austria  and 
Kins:  of  Muag ary. 

Her  Majesty,  Victoria,  Qaeen  of  Great  Britain. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses,  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh* 

His  Majesty,  Oacar  IL,  Kins:  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

His  Majesty,  Umbecto  !•»  iCIng  of  Italy. 

His  Majesty,  Mousaffer-ed-din,  Shah  of  Persia. 

Her  Majesty,  Maria  Chrlstlaa,  Queen  Regent  of  Spain. 

His  Majesty,  Abdul  Hamid  II.,  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

IlkmiraUd  CaMogu4s  mmiUd  frt  u^^n  appiicmSicn, 

5TEINWAY  &  SONS, 


TTorcroomt: 


STSnrWAT  HALL, 
lOT  sad  109  Bast  Z4ta  Strett, 


ARCADE  BuiLDnre, 
Flfta  ATemue.  cor.  46tb  Street 


NEW  YORK. 


LIBRARIES  m  TEACHERS 

TT  should  need  no  argument  to  conyince  any  one  en- 
^  tering  the  profession  of  teaching  with  any  Beriona- 
nessi  that  a  reasonably  complete  library  of  education  jm 
an  essential.  We  have  arranged  eight  groupe  of  books 
to  coDBtitute  our  libraries ;  each  library  is  reasonably 
complete  in  the  field  it  is  designed  to  occnpyt  and  the 
purchaser  will  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  set  of 
books  that  will  answer  all  his  ordinary  re<[nirements. 
Of  the  eight  libraries  that  we  offer,  some  aim  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  theoretical  and  practical  Pedagogy, 
some  deal  with  methods  chiefly,  and  one  is  devoteid  to. 
School  Entertainment. 

Kellogg's  Teachei^'  Library 

19TOlame8  ---------- 

Kellogg's  Smaller  Library 

tTolmnoi 

Reading  Circle  Library 

18  TolameB 

Teaciiers'  Professional  Library 

ISTOinmes ----- 

Teachers'  IManuals  Library 

KTolumef  ---------- 

Teaciiers'  Worlcing  Library 

SOTolmneB  ----       ------         •e.OS 

(For  Qrammar  Grade.  Intermediate  and  District  School  Teachers.) 

Primary  Teachers'  Worlcing  Library 

soToivmes ae-ee 

School  Entertainment  Library 

f7T0lames -----         95.00 

These  libraries  are  all  sold  upon  the  installment  plan,  which 
enables  a  library  to  be  secured  at  once  upon  a  small  cash  pay- 
ment, and,  by  the  saving  of  a  few  cents  each  day,  to  be  paid 
for  in  a  limited  period.    For  full  terms  and  particulars  write  to 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  Yoii. 


•ss.ee 


•ie.ee 


•e.ee 


•S.SS 


•S.TS 


BOOKS  THAT  WILL  HELP 

IN  riAKINQ  PROGRAMS  FOR  SPECIAL 
DAYS — Memorialt  Patriotic,  Commence- 
ment and  Closing   Exercises. 

Spring  and  Summer  School  Celebrations. $0.25 

Fancy  Drills  and  Marches 25 

Tip-Top  Dialogs 25 

How  to  Celebrate  Arbor  Day  25 

Arbor  Day  in  the  Primary  Room 15 

New  Arbor  Day  Exercise 15 

Twenty-four  Page  Program  for  A  rbor  Day 15 

Authors'  Birthdays,  No.  1 25 

Authors'  Birthdays,  No,  2 25 

Primary  Recitations 25 

Primary  Fancy  Drills 15 

Banner  Days  of  the  Republic 25 

Patriotic  Quotations 15 

Work  Conquers 15 

A  Fancy  Scarf  Drill 15 

A  Noble  Spy 15 

Mother  Goose  Festival 15 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood 25 

Reception-Day  Books,  6  numbers each    .10 

Mother  Nature's  Festival..., 15 

An  Object  Lesson  in  History 25 

Nymphs  of  the  Elements 15 

Practical  Programs  for  School  and  Home 25 

p^-^^  Our  New  Entertainment   Catalog,  the  most  com- 
*   rCw  plete  list  of  entertainment  books  ever  published. 

E.   L.   KELLOGG  &  CO., 

Publishers  and  BooKsellers. 
61  East  NIntli  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Any  hook  supplied. 


An  Ideal  Shakespeare 

Of  course  every  teacher  wants  Shakespeare  ia 
some  form;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  work  which 
gives  one  greater  satisfaction  to  have  in  a  really 
good  edition.    We  have  such  an  edition,  well  named. 

The  Ideal  Shakespeare.  It  is^complete  in  IS  handy  toIobms, 
flise  4M(  X  «9i  inobes,  larse  type,  limp  oloth,  gilt  top,  esoh  set  in  a 
■Uk  oloth  box,  and  iti  pnolished  price  is  $5.00. 

It  is  in  the  beautiful  large  type  shown  by  these; 
lines. 

It  is  the  Cambridge  text  of  Clark  and  Wright, 
generally  accepted  by  scholars  as  the  best,  una- 
bridged. 

It  has  the  numbered  lines,  which  are  the  same  as  the 
standard  numbering  of  the  Cambridge  Globe  Edition,  there- 
fore readily  used  with  notes  of  other  editions. 

It  is  most  convenient  in  form,  small  enough  to  be  per- 
fectly handy  without  makin&r  too  many  volumes. 

It  has  all  the  notes  and  historical  and  critical  prefaces  of 
the  famous  **  Temple  Edition,"  by  Israel  Gollancz. 

It  has  13  fine  original  illustrations. 

We  will  send  a  sample  volume^  postpaid,  for  ajc  « to  be 
returned  if  not  wanted,  or  aoc.  allowed  toward  our  special 
offer  below,  for  the  set. 

PRBE— A  Shakespeare  Dictionary. 

To  each  purchaser  of  the  set  there  is  given  freg,  in  uniform 
binding,  a  copy  of  the  Shakespeare  Dictionary,  containing  a 
complete  Glossary  and  brief  Commentary,  Index  of  Characters, 
and  Dictionary  of  Popular  Quotations. 

Kellogg's  Poi*  only  $3*15  you  may  have  this 

n««Aa^  nffof      beautiful  13-volume  set,  and  in  ad* 

ureal  uiier.    ^j^j^^^  ^^  ^ju  ^^^^j^  ^^^  j,^^  ^^ 

a  new  subscription  to  any  of  our  five  periodicalii 
or  credit  you  7SC-  in  renewal  of  your  own;  or  you 
may  have  $1.00  value  in  Popular  Classics  and  Clas- 
sic Fiction.     If  by  mail,  add  50c.  for  postage. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  St..  New  York 
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«1  But  NlBtk  etrrah  Maw  T«A. 


SUPERIOR  TEXT-BOOKSiGOMMERGIAL  SCHOOLS 


MODERN  ILLUSTRATIVE  BOOKKEEPING 

InttodoctoiT  aimI  Complete  GKuse* 

THE   LATEST  ADDITION  TO  THE  WUXIAM5  &  ROGERS 
COMMERCIAL  PITBUCATIONS 

This  is  by  far  the  best  work  ea  bookkeeping  and  bnsineu  practice  that  has  ever 
been  published.  It  combines  all  the  beat  features  of  the  other  bookkeeping  publica- 
tions in  this  series,  besides  many  new  ones  not  to  be  found  In  any  similar  work.  It 
ii  the  commercial  teacher's  ideal,  and  Is  destined  b>  become 

THE  LEADING  BOOKKEEPING  SYSTEM 

NotwlthstaadiDg  it  was  published  too  late  to  give  teachera  an  opportunity  to 
lest  it!  merits  before  the  opening  «f  the  present  school  year,  it  was  taken  oo  trust  by 
a  number  of  representative  institutions  last  fall,  aid  since  then  It  has  bcCn  introduced 
into  many  others  in  all  parU  of  the  country.    Among  the 

REPRESENTATIVE  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  EASTERN  STATES 

that  are  using  Modem  Illustrative  Bookkeeping  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the 
following  leading  cities :  Albany,  Allentown,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Pbtla 
delphia.  Providence,  Scraoton,  and  Trenton,  in  all  of  which  it  Is  glring  complete 
satisfaction. 


Ottca  Routine  and  Bookkeeping 
New  Intro4nctive  Bookkeeping 
Commercial  Afitbmetlc 
Haw  Cflmmtrclal  Law 
New  Practical  Grammar  and  Correspon- 
dence 
Seventy  Lessons  In  Spelling 
UentaJ  Commercial  Arithmetic 
Civil  GoTernment  of  the  United  States 
Pea-Written  Copies  {R^rodifaiti 
Eaton's  Business  Forms,  Customs,  and 

Accounts 
Robinson's  New  Higher  Arithmetic 
Uilne's  Standard  Arithmetic 
HcCleary's  Studies  In  Civics 
Sickles's  Exercises  in  Wood-Working 
Overton's  Advanced  Physiology 
Sonthwick'a  Steps  to  Oratory 
Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English 
Hill's  Fonndatlons  of  Rhetoric 
Maxwell  &  Smith's  Writing  In  English 
MozzarelU's  Brief  French  Course 
Edgren  &  Fossler's  German  Grammar 
Gamer's  Spanish  Grammar" 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY-Publishers 


ONCINNATI 


SANFRANOSGO 


SHARP  POINTS  FOR  SHARP  PEOPLE. 


T  F  YOU  WANT  something  with  a 
*■  sharp  point,  you  can  find  it  at 
the  business  end  of  a  bee,  wasp,  or 
hornet,  but  there  is  another  poiat 
that  will  give  you  more  pleasu/e 
and  one  that  you  will  appreciate 
much  longer.     It  can  be  found  by 


sharpening  o 

DIXON'S  J 


:of 


PENCILS 


%%%»%%%%%»* 


They  are  the  most  economical 
school  pencils,  because  they  keep 
their  points  well  and  last  long  with 
each  sharpening. 


JOSEPH   DIXON   CRUCIBIE  CO., 

JIMXT  CITT.X.J. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


And.Outllt  tor  Work  lor 

$16.22 


MARTHAS  VINEYARD   SUMMER  INSTITUTE 


OLDEST  SUUKEII    SCHOOL    fOK 
TCACHEHS   in   THE  U.  S. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 


■■l*21l  Third  At*., 


NEW  YORK 


MaDutacturera  and  Importer*  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  IHSTRnMEHTS 

Eotrything  Nttded  h   the  Laboratory 

fiiM*  MBwlmc  done  m  the  ynwUu 
MeUlwtre  ManvfacnrlxE  IWpt.ta  tt«  Biu* 


SCHOOL 

ruRNisHiiC  ca 

9miit«"st.  mew  tORK 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

52a  Anh  SiMrt.  F 


OBHTORf.  ACADEMICS  d.  METHOOS. 


WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY.  Pre*.. 


INCOUFUUATED    18SI, 


Tbe  HassacbQsetts  Mntnal  Life  Insurance  Company, 

of  Springfield.  Mbu.. 

!i>u«8  a  deliiilte,  cles*,  seU-iDtcrpcetleg  contract,  giving  amounts  of 
paid-up  Iniaranc*  and  cash  valaes,  extended  InsuTADce,  In s tall m tut 
option*,  and  maar  other  desirable  (eatntes,  all  of  whicb  afford  tbe 
moBt  ample  pTotectlon  to  tbe  policy-holder.  .... 


G£,OKGE    J. 

:   Building,   71    Broadway 


a  a  a 

WIGHT,    M«n&s«r, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

BoleAaenti  for  DreTsrhalTi  Saion  Filter  Pai»ert 


f  nil  OatAloRasi  fttmiabed  on  reoelpl  of  10 


WATER  GAP  SANITARIUM 

K  placsfortheiiBktobetrMlMiiipDDaclanlUlc 


.,„„  '^rom'^od  and   SoWUtai 

VBSted  anerfflea.   Healthlnl  olimate,  monplata 
air.  MBQie  beanty  beyond  comtttra.    A  Obruitlan 
faioUrhome.   Two  lady  phyaiciani.   Addren. 
F.  W.  HVR».  M.  ». 


Minal.    Hoi 


NISSEN'S  GYMNASTICS 


New   York  City. 


*»THE    FLORAL    RECORD^ 


is  a  plant  record  arranged  for 
analysis,  description,and  draw- 
ing. Most  other  plant  records 
cost  so  much  that  teachers  can 
not  use  them  in  their  classes 
in   botany.     This    little   book 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York, 


contains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the 
whole  class  can  be  supplied  at 
a  small  cost.  Price,  15  cents. 
Write  for  terms   for   introduc- 


Mr.  Habtyio  Nissaii.  Phyiiod 
dirtH'tor  of  Brooklme  School! 
nml  autlior  of  "4.  B.  C.  of 
Hiredhih  Edncntional  QrmnM- 
tics."  will  open  a  Summer  Soboal 
for  teacbera  MoDdar  mominp 
July  T.  For  dronlar,  addrMa 
9S  NewDurg:  St.,  Rosllndale,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


k  School 
Is  teach 
Tetolitrti 


FRENCH  S^K^L"" 

are  naed  oTarywhere.    Send  to  the  pDb- 


WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

I  a  ssj  SIXTH  AVEisue.    .    now  vork. 

Complete  CitsloRDB  on  application 


We  Use  Them  Because  They  Exactly  Suit  Our  Purpose 

ON  ACCOUNT  OP  THBIR  BASV  WRITINQ  QUALITIES. 


These  Pens       •*  O  O  T^  17  O    "D  "D   C^CWT 
•reiiamped  H  O    1    E/  IV  15  IV  W  Vj  JV 

"-SiSSlPu'''  26  Jolm  Stmt,  New  York.  (Signed) 


Established 
1860. 


THE  BEST  WRITERS . 


Ihiclil5,lM2 
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M» 


Boards   of   Education    and    Superintendents 

Wuhing  teaahen,  viU  Snd  it  of  advantage  to  cooaalt  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

EttmUuMtd rr jumrt  tz9  AndHmlMai  BaUdlnz,  ChlcafO 

pMitimsJUUi,4^oao.  BwrtTii  Braachi  4»4  AiMwhI  Av».,  BbH«Io,  W.  V. 


THE   FISK   TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

IB  PUea,  Botton.      156  Flftb  Ato.,  New  York.      1505  Penn  Ave.,  Wi 


a  Panott  BalldlDg,  9 


.,  WasklngtoD. 
.-„..  414  Cent tiry  BnUdlng,  HJnneapolli. 

H^de  Block,  Spokane.  So  Third  St.,  Portland. 

n  Francisco.  %ii  Stlmson  Block,  Lob  Angelet. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS" 

AGENCY. 


Sarenteeath  Y«ar    In  correniondence  vltfa  ili  1  eiub    abtg 

tboniandachooliandcoilsgei.   LaiMt  and  best  \  rinc  AKI3 

known  Aseiuir  in  the  West.    B«Blit«r  now  for  J  di  tii  niwr. 

September  Taoanoiea.   So-paxe  Ymt  Book  free.  "S  BUILUINU, 

C.  J.  ALBBBT,  ManaBer.                      I  CHICAGO 


Schermertiom  t^chew' agency  i 


rMln<ro*cT^i/»h^re'linr/«'in''"«"»*"'''»^  '"  ^"*-  ^°  ^*"  ""'"  teaohwt 

ntUUKJ^  dltaLIltld   DUlwUsappliadwUhroodplaoMthananrPTeilDniraai. 
— 8ieadrdainandfotgoodBormalprlmar;t«a«b»n 


Central  Teachers'  Bureau,  ' 

BaaalTB*  appUsattont  DIRKCT  from  smplftyen  and  does  netnotU^  mnQbersofiKWl- 
Uoaa  where  llu  acaBOy  la  not  to  ke  mentlitaed.  Oar  Bl  rear*  of  ezparlanee  la  at  joar 
<ls|iiieal  If  Tonr  reeard  Iscood.    Information  for  aatamp.     Mow  la  the  time  (o  enroll. 


AMERICAN  AMD  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

latndoMa  to  OaUasat,  Sohoola,  and  Fan)lllei,SaMrloi  Ptotaawn,  Prinolpals,  Aaslstants.Tnton, 
ai»M»islil.loraTaff  PapBrtaaBtof  InatnietloBiBaaom»endsQoodB<AooI»loPafaBt».  Oall 
m  AMnH  ttn.  II.  J.  TOQirO-POLT.>N,  A< — ■ "  - — —  ■" •- — ■ -.  n_.-_ 


■qaava,  ITaw  Tork. 


American  aad  Foralca 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


TK  PRAH  TEACHERJ'  AGENCY,  ■ 


IBdjrlTaia  sohoolt.  at 


■iMciaUili,  and  other  teaeheii  to  oalleeai.  pnbllo 
^--■- ""'-  Wn  O.  PRATT.  rtanavM'. 


trbAIIV  Tfi&riTBDC'  iCCIVrV  ProndesB«lioolsofalIOTBd««w1lhOompeteli* 
ilLomi  ICAUnCKa  AvOlIjI  l^oben.  Audits  TaaaheninObtaininsPost- 
MdM.    HARLAN  P.  PRBNCH.  81  Ckapel  atrsat.  iXmr,  H.  V. ^^^ 


FISHER    TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


ISO  Tram  ant  Slraal 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 

ALLENTOWN   CITY,  PA. 

OUaat  ajrencT  west  at  the  Hndson.   Bndncu  dona  In  aTarr  state.    Wa  need  1,000  briRht, 
wniwl tnsfrlirri *"■■"■    We reaommend.    Beclsttrnow.    dtonlaTsfMa 


Perfection  Writing:  Crayon  No.  312 

For  Sohool  Cr&fODB  of  allkisda  we  have  tft«te(f.  We  an  now  oSerinK  something  new: 

THE  PERFECTION  SCHOOL  CRAYON 

TltfM  crayonB  are  pnt  ap  either  for  p«fet  or  blaoktraard  nee.  Tbej  are  of  the  very 
beat  qnaUty  made,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Thia  crayon,  tor  writing  purposes,  is 
wpecially  adapted  for  the  primary  school  and  the  Vertical  Band  Writing  System. 
Oir  Wax  Crayons  are  put  up  tn  gross  bozw,  assorted  or  solid  colors.  Write  for 
nmplea  to  the 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO., 
109^17  Baatem  Avaoiie,  ...  LYNN,  MASS. 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

COnUGIU  CODUI  FOK  TUCIIU 


academic  requirements,  and  who  hara  h .  _ 
two  or  more  years'  practiciJ  cxpefitnw  la 
teacbine,  can  complete  the  canne  \m  vat 
year.  Circulan,  giTing  details  af  tka 
course,  can  be  had  en  appUcatton  la  Ikt 
Registrar, 

JAHES  UacALISTER,  Praaldaal. 


OOLCaBIA  CNITSBSm-Nlw  Torn  OlTT. 

Tbe  proreasionslechoolof  UoiniablanniTaTsftr 
*-■' "•"traioing  of  gr " — *■ ' 


leneral  teaehars,  snperrtiors. 


.,  .-yerintendeat*,  and  U 

ihoobandaalleaei.  OpentolMMl 
FeUowshuis  and  I 


CeatDcra  SS^ 

,«*•.■■. j^^       two. year  Solleiiata 

COlltCrC      OotiiiatoUowad^bjatwp. 

•^^  w  aav])  V      _s^  aoaria  leadins  to  lh4 

^,    BaobeloT'sDiplMaBlnBaa- 

onoarr  TeachinB.  Klenientari  Taaenlno,  Kinder. 

tarten,   Fins   Arts,  DouMtia  Art,    ]>onw«tla 

Udenoe.  Hpsla.  or  Uannal  Ttalnlu,  OradBata 

aonrsea  leadina  to  the  Haaler's  aod  uoolor'a  IH> 

plonasln  the  TarlonsdepaTtmeiiti  of  (he  Oollen, 

ortothsDe«r»MoIA.M.aadPh.D.    Catatoaiw* 

iCTit  on  application  to  the  SeorotarT- 

JAMES  E,  RD88ELL.  Ph.D.,  Bean. 


New  York  University 

WAaunvKH  ignAiz,  x.  t.  orr.  - 

SCHOOL     tS^tS^ 

^y!  fnrythbtf  tbcODOsh 

'  pmfspslnnal    aqnl^ 

a  u«^.<-KWu.X  wishina  to  at  Ibwa- 
selTes  to  become  mperlntendanti,  iriiudialf, 
■aperrjson,  and  profenors  In  Normal  Sobooll 
and  the  Pedasogioal  Depaitanent  of  Oollacas. 
for  CalaloBUs  and  Information  addniB, 
THE  RBGiaTRAK.       '^ 
Waahlrnton  ^quara, 
NEW  TOAK  CITY. 


£.duc&tlon&l  Notice. 

ton,  wrJtH  that  hi  will  bg  wj  (lid  to  hHT  traB 

UDbltlDU  lUdU  of  TBI  SCBOOL  JoDSHAI.  >llO 

iH  to   itndf    llHliuioil,   BlKitri»l,  Stau   « 


,W.B. 


.   WHIa  to  W.  L.  a.,  a«( 


Momeii»n?J'i?L'L21% 

Lananaaea,  Bn^Uh.  Hathematlo*.  PhnMn* 
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The  School  System  of  the  United  States: 

How^  it  Solves  Problems  of  R.ace  and  of  Higher  Education. 

By  J.  Hirst  Hollowbll,  Secretary  of  the  Northern  Counties  Education  Leagne,  England. 

(Coatisued  from  March  i.) 


The  American  school  system  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  citizen  owes  his  best  services  to  the  state, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  efficient  education  that  he  is  en- 
abled to  discharge  that  duty.  A  common  view  is  to  de- 
mand that  the  state  shall  do  almost  everything  for  the 
people.  But  the  founders  of  New  England  preached  a 
doctrine  of  reciprocity.  They  called  on  the  citizen  to 
develop  himself  by  education  because  the  state  asked 
great  services  of  him.  No  man,  they  held,  had  a  right 
to  the  motherhood  and  protection  of  the  commonwealth 
who  was  not  prepared  to  make  the  best  of  himself  for 
the  general  weal.  The  state  could  not  afford  to  run  the 
political  and  moral  risks  of  illiteracy,  or  even  of  a  starved 
type— a  severely  elementary  standard— of  education. 
The  various  peoples  must  be  taught  mutual  respect  and 
how  to  live  in  unity.  Some  one  asked:  ''  How  can  all 
these  peoples,  who  since  the  dawn  of  history  have  lived 
in  a  chronic  state  of  active  warfare,  here  in  the  world's 
greatest  republic  be  educated  up  to  living  together  in  a 
government  and  order  of  society  consecrated  to  the 
highest  welfare  of  all?" 

No  ''  Cockerton  Judgment." 

This  ideal  made  impossible  for  the  United  States  the 
paltry  policy  ezemplifled  in  the  recent  **  Cockerton  "  case. 
In  this  case,  men  who  would  be  offended  if  they  were 
not  called  educated  and  Christian  citizens,  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  courts  of  law  to  destroy  advanced  instruction 
in  the  public  day  schools.  They  had  no  wish  to  destroy 
it  in  the  schools  that  were  private,  costly,  and  inaccess- 
ible to  the  children  of  those  great  classes  who  have 
founded  co-operative,  trades,  and  industrial  societies. 
What  they  asked  the  judges  to  stop  was  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  established  and  controlled  by  the 
nation — schools  without  extraneous  tests — schools  in 
which  persons  of  all  sorts  can  teach,  and  in  which  the 
education  is  free. 

Such  a  conspiracy  would  be  as  impossible  in  the  United 
States  as  a  plot  to  empty  the  Mississippi.  No  one  there 
professes  to  have  an  interest  in  emasculating  popular 
education,  or  in  forcing  prohibitive  fees  upon  struggling 
parents  who  wish  their  children  to  get  on,  past  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  to  a  fuller  and  more  rounded 
culture. 

*'The  common  school  idea,"  it  has  been  observed,  "is 
that  the  property  of  the  state  shall  educate  the  children 
of  the  state."  And  this  idea  has  been  acted  on.  The 
national  government  allotted  to  each  state  enormous 
grants  of  land  for  the  service  of  education  forever. 
And  the  funds  thence  arising  are  in  no  mean  measure 
applied  to  the  free  higher  and  university  education  of 
the  people.  It  was  a  fine  observation  of  Dr.  Forbes: — 
''I  would  say  that  before  our  educational  system  can  be 
folly  worthy  of  the  name  there  must  be  in  every  Illinois* 
cornfield  and  country  town  the  foot  of  a  ladder  the 
tipper  end  of  which  shall  reach  the  top  of  the  state 
university."  The  ladder  is  now  there,  not  on  paper  but 
in  position.  The  first  grants  of  land  after  the  revolu- 
tion included  two  townships  as  an  endowment  for  each 


university.  In  addition  to  land  thus  set  aside,  some  of 
the  states  lay  a  small  tax  upon  the  property  of  the 
state  for  the  state  university.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  California  lay 
*'a  tax  of  a  fraction  of  a  mill  upon  the  property  of  the 
state."  This  is  an  excellent  arrangement  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  makes  the  state  appropriations  for 
higher  education  stable,  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  sum 
increases  with  the  growing  wealth  of  the  state. 

Class  Division  Avoided. 

The  new  states  were  in  great  need  of  educated  men 
for  their  own  development.  We  must  not  forget  that 
twenty-nine  of  the  states  were  constituted  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  few  rich  men  of  Ohio  or 
Michigan  or  Wisconsin  seventy  years  ago  could  easily 
have  sent  their  sons  and  daughters  to  colleges  in  the 
Eastern  states.  On  the  theory,  so  disastrouely  clung  to 
in  some  European  countries,  that  higher  education  is 
only  for  persons  of  high  social  class,  the  Middle  States 
might  have  sent  their  few  children  of  the  wealthy  class 
far  from  home  for  advanced  education,  and  thus  divided 
their  population,  as  we  have  too  long  done,  into  the  rich 
and  educated,  the  poor  and  ignorant.  They  determined 
to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Such  a  double  cleavage  of 
the  population  would  have  prevented  good  understanding 
and  solidarity,  and  would  have  created  grave  risks  of  social 
and  civil  strife.  The  ascendancy  of  riches  over  poverty 
and  ignorance  is  something  to  be  feared;  but  when  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  well  educated  riches  will  circulate, 
nor  will  they  press  upon  intelligence  as  they  do  upon 
helpless  illiteracy. 

These  states  of  the  Union  possessed  political  sover- 
eignty, and  their  position,  area,  and  potentialities  of 
growth  gave  them  almost  the  importance  of  nations.  It 
was  to  their  permanent  interest  to  raise  the  average  in- 
telligence of  the  people  and  to  purge  theroeelves  of  the 
class  separations  that  are  bred  of  ignorance.  Many  of 
the  statiBS  had  the  territory  and  resources  of  a  European 
kingdom.  Says  President  Angell:— ''Germany  has  one 
university  for  each  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  Most 
of  these  states  will  at  no  distant  day  each  have  more 
inhabitants  than  that  number.  Missouri  is  larger  in 
area  than  England  and  Wales,  and  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  Scotland."  President  Angell  might  have  added 
that  the  State  of  Texas  has  an  area  larger  than  that  of 
the  whole  German  Empire  with  England  and  Wales 
thrown  in;  and  that  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  are 
each  of  them  about  equal  in  area  to  England  and  Wales. 
Texas  alone  is  740  milts  long  and  826  miles  broad. 

The  great  educators  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  Eastern  states  were  as 
anxious  to  see  education  developed  in  the  West  as  to 
foster  it  on  their  own  ground.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  in 
1832,  appealed  to  the  East  to  help  the  West.  ''  Her 
destiny,"  he  exclaimed,  'Ms  our  destiny:  and  the  day 
that  her  gallant  ship  goes  down  our  little  boat  sinks  in 
the  vortex!*' 
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Hi  jh  Schools. 

The  educatioQal  statesmanflhip  which  has  covered  the 
land  with  elementary  schools  has  taken  care  to  provide 
high  schools  close  at  hand,  or  within  reach  by  convey- 
ance (publicly  provided)  of  scholars  who  have  graduated 
in  the  elementary  courses.  These  high  schools  are  like 
oar  best  higher  grade  board  schools,  with  these  differ- 
ences :  ( 1)  They  are  absolutely  free.  As  far  back  as 
1860  Ohio  alone  possessed  161  free  high  schools ;  (2) 
their  course  of  study  is  more  varied;  (3)  they  are  re- 
stricted to  scholars  of  about  fourteen  years  and  over; 
(4)  there  are  plenty  of  them ;  and  (6)  they  are  in  touch 
with  college  and  university  education.  Some  of  the 
state  universities  are  as  free  as  the  high  schools. 

In  1898  there  were  no  fewer  than  5,495  public  high 
schools  in  the  states,  managed  by  the  same  local  author- 
ity as  the  elementary  grades.  The  number  of  high 
schools  is  now  over  6,000. 

Massachusetts  alone  has  established  262  high  schools 
for  a  population  of  2,500,000.  Lancashire,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  4,406,787  (in  1901),  would  be  thought  very 
extravagant  by  some  persons  if  it  had  forty  higher 
grade  day  schools  supported  from  local  taxation.  ^  One 
county  in  Massachusetts  is  Middlesex,  and  this  is  the 
course  of  instruction  prescribed  for  the  48  high  schools 
in  that  little  county:—* 

English:  Languages: 
Literature.  Latin. 

Rhetoric.  Greek 

Composition.  French. 

Grammar.  German. 


Sociology: 
History. 

Civil  Government. 
Political  Economy. 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Mathematics: 
Algebra. 
Geometry. 
Trifironometry. 
.    Arithmetic. 
Bookkeeping. 

Abt  and  Music: 
Drawing. 
Music. 


ScnsNCBs: 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 
Botany. 
Geology. 
Astronomy. 
Zoology. 
Physiology. 
Physical  (Jeography. 
Political  Geography. 

Miscellaneous: 
Stenography. 
Typewriting. 
Other  subjects. 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  number  of  high 
schools  under  public  control  in  the  United  States  is 
larger  than  the  total  number  of  schools  of  every  kind 
under  public  control  in  England  and  Wales  in  19()0,  viz., 
5  J68.  The  high  schools  of  the  United  States  had  476,- 
227  pupils  in  1899.  Since  1889  the  number  of  these 
schools  has  increased  by  2,969. 

We  have  lately  seen  a  new  regulation  issued  by  the 
English  board  of  education  requiring  scholars  to  leave 
English  higher  elementary  schools  on  reaching  their 
fifteenth  year.  Strange  to  say,  only  a  few  of  these 
schools  have  been  allowed  to  come  into  existence,  while 
the  number  of  scholars  over  fifteen  in  all  the  board  and 
voluntary  schools  in  England  and  Wales  in  1900  was  only 
6,758,  of  whom  3,762  were  in  board  schools.t  We  look 
on  a  very  different  picture  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
schools  have  each  a  course  of  four  years,  and  are  equally 
free.  The  legal  school  age  is  six  to  twenty-one  in 
twenty-two  states,  and  five  to  twenty-one  in  eleven  states. 
Thus  33  states  out  of  45  permit  free  education  up  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  This  generous  limit  of  age 
is,  of  course,  reached  by  comparatively  few,  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  conceded  shows  that  the  problem  of  higher 
education  is  considered  by  American  people  to  be  as 
urgent  as  that  of  the  **  three  R's  *'  in  this  country. 

Almost  all  the  high  schools  are  departments  of  public 
school  systems.  Only  478  out  of  5,495  are  disconnected 
from  the  lower  grade  schools,  and  these  are  generally 

*  See  Report  of  the  Hassachasetts  State  Board  of  Bdueation 
i8q8-9,  pp  502^09. 
f  Page  7r,  Return  Cd.  s68,  of  1901. 


outside  the  centers  of  population.  The  richest  develop- 
ment of  higher  public  education  was,  of  course,  to  be 
expected  in  the  North,  where  educational  spirit  is 
strongest  and  racial  feelings  create  no  prejudice  against 
higher  education  for  the  people.  Out  of  the  6,496 
high  schools  no  fewer  than  4,258  are  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  of  Maine»  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  North  Central 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
and  Kansas* 

Out  of  a  total  of  476,227  high  school  scholars,  889,- 
744  are  in  the  states  just  enumerated.  Of  course,  the 
density  of  population  on  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in  the 
Middle  states  partly  explains  this  preponderance  of 
their  high  school  scholars. 

It  should  be  noted  that  58  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in 
public  high  schools  are  of  the  female  sex,  a  fact  which 
illustrates  the  advanced  place  taken  by  American  women 
in  education.  The  number  of  women  teachers  in  the 
whole  Republic  is  a  still  more  impressive  sign.  Out  of 
the  total  number  of  teachers,  viz.,  416,660,  no  fewer 
than  283,867  were  females,  or  over  68  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number.  We  shall  see  that  the  universities  play 
an  important  part  in  the  supply  of  teachers.  And  the 
need  for  this  vast  army  of  teachers  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  total  number  of  scholars  enrolled  in  puUic 
schools  in  1899  was  16,234,485,  as  agunst  1,608,927 
enrolled  in  private  and  denominational  schools  of  all 
kinds. 

The  libraries  of  the  high  schools  contain  2,618,446 
volumes.  The  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  scientiSc 
apparatus,  etc,  of  these  high  schools  is  returned  at 
neariy  £18,000,000,  or  $89,096,912. 

SaBJBCTS  TAUGHT  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  1898  99. 


Subjects. 


Latin 

French 

German 

Algebra 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Physiology 

English  Literature. 
Civics 


Total 

. 

inmberof 

Malee. 

FamalM. 

Bcholan. 

i 

239,900 

93,741 

146.240 

37,^17 

1»,704 

24.113 

b6,706 

25,676 

41,080 

271,857 

114,627 

157.260 

16,848 

5896 

9,952 

96,213 

41.050 

55.163 

189,089 

58.602 

80,487 

198,886 

78.9:3 

119.863 

104.637 

44.147 

60,490 

Latin  was  taught  in  4,706  of  the  5,495  public  high 
schools  in  1898. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Machine-Made. 

Some  rather  scathing  remarics  concerning  educational 
methods,  by  Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  in  the  current  OritiCt 
furnish  excellent  food  for  thought,  especially  as  they 
come  from  one  outside  the  ranlcs.  Mr.  Lee  says  that 
we  have  lived  so  long  under  the  domination  of  the  '"  cul- 
tured man  must  "  theory  of  education— the  industry  of 
being  well-informed  has  gained  such  headway  with  nsi 
that  out  of  all  of  the  crowds  of  the  civilized  we  prefer 
to  live  with  to-day,  one  must  go  very  far  to  find  a  culti- 
vated man  who  has  not  violated  himself  in  his  knowledge, 
who  has  not  given  up  his  last  chance  at  distinction — 
that  is,  hia  last  chance  to  have  his  knowledge  fit  him 
closely  and  express  him  and  belong  to  him. 

The  time  was  when  knowledge  was  made  to  fit  people 
like  their  clothes.  But  now  that  we  have  come  to  tiie 
point  where  we  pride  ourselves  on  educating  people  in 
rows  and  civilizing  them  in  the  bulk, '"  If  a  man  has  the 
privilege  of  being  born  by  himself, — of  be^rinning  his 
life  by  himself  it  is  as  much  as  he  can  expect,*'  says  the 
typical  Board  of  Education.  The  result  is, --so  far  as 
his  being  educated  is  concerned—the  average  man  looks 
back  to  his  first  birthday  as  his  last  chance  of  being 
treated  as  God  made  him  —a  special  creation  by  himself. 
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'Cbe  ^^  Recitation  ^^  in  6uropean  and  Hmerican  Schools* 

By  John  T.  Psince,  Agent  of  the  MassacbuBette  State  Board  of  Education. 


The  difference  in  aims  and  practices  of  education  in  the 
▼arious  countries  is  best  shown  in  the  character  of  what 
we  call  in  America  the  reettatian.  In  Germany  the  entire 
school  day  is  divided  into  instruction  periods  (Unterriehti 
Stunden)  of  about  fifty  minutes  each  with  a  pause  from 
flye  to  fifteen  minutes  in  length  between  every  two  reci- 
tationa.  No  time  is  generally  allowed  in  graded  schools 
for  ^*  study  "  as  we  use  the  term.  The  time  of  the  reci- 
tation is  given  either  to  instruction  by  the  teacher  in 
the  form  of  lecture  or  explanation  or  to  questioning  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  the  pupils  know  of  the 
Bubject  in  hand.  Sometimes  the  questions  are  given 
for  purposes  of  instruction  by  what  is  called  the  '^  devel- 
oping method."  In  all  information  subjects  as  geogra- 
phy, history,  and  nature  study  the  teacher  lectures  for 
several  minutes  at  a  time,  sometimes  during  the  entire 
period.  Gose  questioning  by  the  teacher  follows  upon 
the  substance  of  what  has  been  thus  given.  The  ques- 
tlona  are  usuallir  such  as  test  the  pupils'  grasp  of  the 
•abject  and  induce  af  uU  expression.  As  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  class  of  graded  schools  is  large — fre- 
quently over  fifty — the  difficulty  of  reaching  all  the 
pupils  in  individual  recitations  is  apparent.  Sometimes 
the  difficulty  is  met  by  calling  for  written  statements 
and  sometimes  concert  answers  are  allowed,  but  gener- 
ally one  after  another  is  called  up  either  to  explain  what 
has  been  taught  or  to  repeat  what  has  been  said. 

In  other  continental  schools  the  German  plan  of  reci- 
tation is  generally  followed.  In  France,  however,  the 
recitation  appears  to  be  less  formal  and  the  questioning 
less  severe  than  in  Germany — especially  in  Northern 
Germany.  Moreover  the  relation  between  teachers  and^ 
pupils  in  recitation  seems  of  a  more  friendly  sort  than 
in  Germany. 

In  England  the  recitation  or  lessons,  as  they  are  called 
there,  are  more  like  those  which  are  carried  on  in  our 
own  schools,  where  the  periods  are  not  so  long  as  in  the 
German  schools  and  where  there  is  more  dependence  in 
instruction  upon  books  and  less  upon  the  teachers. 

Comparing  the  two  forms  of  recitation  such  as  pre- 
vails in  the  German  schools  and  such  as  is  found  in  the 
best  schools  of  America,  we  find  certain  positive  advan- 
tages in  each  form.  A  complete  oral  presentation  by 
the  teacher  of  a  subject  in  history,  or  geography,  or  sci- 
ence or  a  connected  and  complete  demonstration  in 
geometry  is  at  once  a  model  and  an  inspiration  for  the 
pupils.  The  rigid  requirement  for  exactness  in  tbe  re- 
production by  pupils  of  what  has  been  given  is  a  power- 
ful means  of  stimulating  close  thinking  as  well  as  exact 
and  accurate  expression.  On  the  other  hand  the  fric- 
tion of  mind  upon  mind  in  the  free  expression  of  views, 
such  as  is  encouraged  in  our  best  schools  is  calculated 
to  induce  a  self-directed  activity  and  independence  of 
thought  in  a  way  not  possible  by  the  lecture  and  its  re- 
production. Moreover,  the  habit  acquired  of  properly 
using  text  and  reference  books,  which  the  American  rec- 
itation induces  ought  to  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  young 
men  and  women  when  they  leave  the  school.  The  inci- 
dental hygienic  advantages  of  the  shortened  recitation 
and  the  favorable  opportunities  for  study  in  school, 
which  a  division  of  the  school  or  class  permits,  are  con- 
siderations which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

While  all  these  advantages  of  the  American  plan  of 
recitation  are  recognized  as  valuable,  and  while  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  best  features  of  that  plan 
be  retained,  its  possible  disadvantages  and  dangers 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of — those,  for  example,  of  break- 
ing up  the  school  day  into  two  small  portions,  of  rapidly 
passing  from  one  subject  to  another,  of  too  close  de- 
pendence upon  the  text- book  and  of  a  lapsing  into  memor- 
iter  lesson  hearing.  A  good  standard  for  us  would  be 
to  hold  on  to  the  best  we  have  and  to  adopt  such  fea- 
tures of  foreign  practice  as  we  see  may  be  productive 


of  good;  such,  for  example,  as  the  best  features  of  the 
oral  or  lecture  metnod  by  which  occasionally  the  teacher 
presents  a  subject  clearly,  comprehensively,  and  inter- 
estingly, with  a  view  of  having  it  reproduced  by  the 
pupils. 


Debating  in   School-Room  and   Club. 

The  importance  to  young  people  of  debating  and 
learning  to  debate  is  becoming  generally  recognized— so 
much  80  that  several  of  our  most  prominent  universities 
have  already  established  professorships  in  argumenta- 
tion, and  others  have  the  advisability  of  following  suit 
under  serious  consideration.  The  value  of  the  debate, 
whether  in  the  school-room  or  the  debating  club,  depends 
largely  upon  the  subjects  selected  for  argument.  The 
recent  report  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
educational  department,  fiom  which  the  following  list 
of  subjects  is  taken,  states  that  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  good  material  for  debate  is  found  in  the  field  of 
politics,  economics,  and  industrial  life.  The  topics  are 
selected  as  the  result  of  long  practical  experience. 

Municipal  Problenu. 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  for  the  interests  of  good  gov- 
ernment that  national  party  lines  be  discarded  in  munici- 
pal elections. 

2.  Resolved,  That  full  executive  power  should  be 
concentrated  in  tbe  mayor  of  our  cities,  and  that  muni- 
cipal offices  should  be  largely  under  his  appointment. 

8.  Resolved,  That  women  who  pay  taxes  should  have 
the  right  to  vote  at  municipal  elections. 

4.  Resolved,  That  our  municipalities  should  own  and 
operate  plants  for  supplying  water,  light,  and  street 
railway  transportation. 

6.  Resolved,  That  department  stores  are  a  benefit  to 
municipal  communities. 

6.  Resolved,  That  improved  housing  of  the  poor 
should  be  undertaken  by  municipalities. 

7.  Resolved,  That  cities  should  furnish  work  for  the 
unemployed  in  times  of  depression. 

National  Problems. 

(a)  Political. 

8.  Resolved,  That  party  allegiance  is  preferable  to 
independent  political  action  in  promoting  national  wel- 
fare. 

9.  Resolved,  That  there  should  be  an  educational 
qualification  restricting  the  votiig  power  to  those  able 
to  read  and  write. 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  present  system  of  caucus  and 
primary  nomination  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  army  should  be 
permanently  enlarged. 

12.  Resolved,  That  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  opposed  to  the  permanent  control  of  the 
Philippines. 

13.  Resolved,  That  the  civil  service  system  should  be 
extended  to  all  departments  of  the  government  service. 

14.  Resolved,  That  the  "  spoils  system  "  is  a  necessary 
evil  attending  democratic  government. 

15.  Resolved,  That  Congress  should  impose  further 
restriction  on  immigration. 

16.  Resolved,  That  the  policy  of  excluding  the  Chi- 
nese from  all  our  territory  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 

17.  Resolved,  That  the  presidential  term  should  be 
lengthened  and  a* second  term  forbidden. 

18.  Resolved,  That  capital  punishment  should  be 
abolished  by  federal  enactment. 

(b)  Economic. 

19.  Resolved,  That  free  trade  should  gradually  come 
to  be  the  ultimate  policy  for  this  country. 

20.  Resolved,  That  the  American  merchant  marine 
should  be  granted  subsidies. 
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21.  Resolved^  That  a  graduated  income  tax  should  be 
a  part  of  our  syBtem  of  taxation. 

22.  Resolved,  That  a  gold  standard  is  the  best  econo- 
mic policy  for  the  United  States. 

23.  Resolved^  That  a  single  tax  on  land  would  be  bet- 
ter than  the  present  system  of  taxation. 

24.  Resolved,  That  there  should  be  complete  com- 
mercial reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

25.  Resolved,  That  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  would  be  desirable. 

(c)    Social  and  Industrial. 

26.  Resolved,  That  the  federal  government  should 
own  and  operate  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  in  the 
United  States. 

27.  Resolved,  That  trusts  and  combinations  tending 
to  monopolize  industries  should  be  prohibited. 

28.  Resolved,  That  the  government  of  each  state 
should  provide  boards  of  arbitration,  with  compulsory 
powers,  to  settle  disputes  between  employer  and  em- 
ployees. 

29.  Resolved,  That  trades  unions  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  laboring  man. 

30.  Resolved,  That  profit  sharing,  and  co-operative 
methods  generally,  afford  the  most  promising  solution  of 
the  labor  problem. 

31.  Resolved,  That  an  eight-hour  working  day  should 
be  adopted  by  Jaw. 

32.  Resolved,  That  for  skilled  labor  the  '*  piece-work  " 
system  is  more  equitable  than  day  wages. 

33.  Resolved,  That  the  improvement  of  factory  con- 
ditions for  the  employed  (so-called  ''prosperity-sharing") 
is  more  satisfactory  than  profit-sharing. 

34.  Resolved,  That  strikes  more  generally  work  harm 
than  good  to  the  wage-earner. 

36.  Resolved,  That* the  army  canteen  tends  to  improve 
the  moral  welfare  of  our  soldiers. 

36.  Resolved,  That  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  as  a  beverage  is 
right  in  principle  and  can  be  efllciently  enforced. 

37.  Resolved,  That  public  highways  should  be  main- 
tained by  criminal  labor. 

38.  Resolved,  That  punishment  should  be  a  larger 
factor  in  determining  conditions  during  imprisonment  of 
criminals  than  reform. 

International  Problems. 

39.  Resolved,  That  a  formal  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  protection  and 
advancement  of  common  interests,  would  be  expedient. 

40.  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  own  and 
control  the  proposed  inter-oceanic  canal  without  promise 
of  absolute  neutrality  in  time  of  war. 

41.  Resolved,  That  England's  course  in  South  Africa 
has  been  justifiable. 

42.  Resolved,  That  there  should  be  an  international 
tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  between  na- 
tions. 

43.  Resolved,  That  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
toward  China,  in  view  of  the  Boxer  uprising,  is  over- 
lenient. 

44.  Resolved,  That  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  desirable. 

45.  Resolved,  That  commercial  reciprocity  between 
the  United  States  and  the  South  American  republics  is 
desirable. 

Special  Municipal  Problems. 

(Suggested  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Ames,  of  Montreal.) 

Resolved,  That  in  the  interest  of  public  health  a  mu- 
nicipality ought  to  have  the  power  to  enforce  vaccination 
on  all. 

Resolved,  That  the  capitalist  who  bribes,  commits  a 
greater  sin  than  the  municipal  ofllcer  who  takes  it. 

Resolved,  That  a  city  government  is  justified  in  licens- 
ing and  controlling  prostitution. 

Resolved,  That  separate  licenses  for  beer  and  wine 
without  the  right  to  sell  distilled  liquors  would  lessen 
the  evil  power  of  the  saloon. 


Resolved,  That  it  is  never  justifiable,  in  a  flgl 
good  government,  to  break  the  election  law,  even  it 
other  side  violates  it. 

Resolved,  That  detectives  who  assume  fictitious 
acters  to  entrap  evil  doers  should  be  employed  in 
that  the  ends  of  justice  may  be  accomplished. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  proper  function  of  a  man 
administration  to  provide  free  amusements,  such  tt 
atrical  entertainments,  for  the  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  municipal  officers  should  be  req 
to  own  property  to  hold  office. 

Resolved,  That  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  ten  per 
on  the  assumed  valuation  cannot  be  exceeded  wi 
detriment  to  municipal  administration. 


The  Logic  of  Children's  Mistakei 

By  JULIB  Caroune  O'Aara,  Ohio. 

The  world  has  been  accustomed  in  the  past  to  I 
at  the  mistakes  of  children.  Not  infrequently  wer 
terms  '*  dunce,''  ''blockhead,''  and  other  amiaUe  ap] 
tions  applied  to  little  ones  when  making  an  error 
they  were  reproached  for  tjieir  stupidity.  But 
state  of  affairs  is  of  the  past.  Children's  mistakes 
adays  are  not  laid  at  the  door  of  a  weak  intellect 
educators  believe  that  they  are  indicative  of  the 
stimulating  thought.  Rarely  are  the  mistakes  of  a 
foolish  or  unreasonable. 

I  have  often  found  myself  at  fault  in  not  havinj 
ficiently  simplified  explanations,  and  I  was  only  ab 
correct  these  false  impressions  by  the  mistake  of 
child  which  showed  that  doubts  were  probably  Im 
in  the  minds  of  all  the  others. 

Primary  teachers  must  reduce  themselves  to  the 
est  terms  in  dealing  with  little  children.  It  is  w< 
assume  that  the  child  knows  nothing.  Proceedin 
that  hypothesis  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  pla 
every  child  in  a  large  class. 

As  illustrations  to  show  the  train  of  reasoning  e 
times  pursued  by  the  children  I  will  cite  a  few  case 
of  many  that  have  come  under  my  observation. 

The  word '* dandy"  occurs  in  a  selection  where 
woodpecker  was  dressed  ''just  like  a  young  dandy.' 
reply  to  my  question  as  to  what  a  dandy  is,  a  chih 
swered,  "  It  is  a  little  dog."  Now,  it  was  plain  thi 
had  known  in  his  experience  a  little  dog  named  "  Da: 
and  so  the  blunder  was  not  a  bad  one  after  all. 

Another  child  upon  being  asked  what  a  cowsli 
replied,  "  It  is  a  little  cow." 

Another  when  asked  to  tell  what  an  umbrella  wai 
plained  that  it  was  a  slanting  rag. 

In  the  music  lesson  the  answer  given  to  the  quel 
"  Why  is  it  called  the  G  clef  7"  was,  "Because  we  a 
the  G  grade." 

But  a  mistake  for  which  I  can  find  no  possible  cl 
that  of  a  little  girl  in  my  class  whose  mother  asked 
for  her  favorite  song,  and  she  called  it  "  There's  a 
in  the  Glorious  Sea,"  for  "There's  a  Banner  that  G: 
fully  Floats  on  the  Breeze."  The  connection  of  i 
here  is  too  abstruse  for  solution,  and  the  mistake 
perfectly  unreasonable  one.  The  child  had  prol 
been  absent  when  the  song  was  taught,  and  had  ca 
the  words  by  ear  just  as  she  had  done  the  music. 

One  of  the  children  inquired  at  the  close  of  the 
when  they  were  to  receive  their  "  esqui-moshun  ca 
(promotion  cards).  These  are  simple  cards  stating 
the  child  is  advanced  to  the  next  higher  grade, 
long  before  we  had  had  a  talk  about  the  Eskimos, 
the  child  had  not  forgotten  their  name  at  any  rmt 
was  evident.  These  certificates  of  degrees  taken  ii 
primary  room  are  also  variously  designated  by  the 
dren  as  "cromotion  cards,"  or  'commotion  cards." 

Another  mistake  which  is  made  naturally  and 
stantly  is,  "Teacher,  please  may  I  get  my  recess?' 
ferring  to  their  apples  or  cakes  or  littie  mystei 
packages  of  food  concealed  in  the  ante  room,  and  p 
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biy  from  the  fact  that  this  session  is  the  only  time  when 
it  is  legitimate  to  indulge  in  these  dainties  they  deem 
them  entitled  to  a  more  high-sounding  name  than 
"  lunch."  Sometimes  I  have  heard  them  say,  ''Teacher, 
he  took  a  bite  of  my  recess,"  or  ''  I  left  my  recess  out 
in  the  school-yard." 

Even  much  older  children  frequently  harbor  in  their 
minds  surprising  mistakes  which  we  little  suspect,  and 
they,  too,  have  tucked  away  in  their  minds  their  own  sys- 
tem of  reasoning  which  betrays  itself  by  their  very  blun- 
ders. Here  are  a  few  mistakes  made  in  perfect  good 
faith  without  their  having  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
being  ridiculous. 

"Rudimentary"  the  child  spelled  it  "rudermentary,") 
means,  **  more  impolite." 

"  Parasite,"  means  '*  to  see." 

"  Parasite  "  means  "  prophet"  (he  was  probably  think- 
ing of  foresight. 

'*Praning-knife  is  a  knife  to  cut  prunes." 

Study  these  errors  and  you  will  discover  that  the  child 
has  thought  it  all  out — wrongly,  of  course— and  the 
mistakes  are  not  as  absurd  as  they  appear. 
'jWhat  we  most  want  is  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  into 
the  child's  mind.  A  physician  must  know  all  the  symp- 
toms, must  know  what  remedies  have  already  been  used, 
must  know  in  every  detail  the  state  of  the  case  before 
he  attempts  to  administer  to  it.  We  teachers  must 
know  what  material' we  have  to  wdrk  on.  We  must 
know  what  false  impressions  are  already  existing.  This 
is  ascertained  in  no  better  way  than  thru  the  mistakes 
made  by  the  children. 


Physiology  Outlines. 

By  Sapt.  Henry  6.  Williams,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

NffU  to  Teachers, — For  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  Give  two 
lessons  a  week,  allowing  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes  a  lesson. 
Use  much  of  the  work  in  physiology  as  the  basis  of  language 
work.  Lay  particular  stress  npon  the  matter  ef  hygiene.  Use 
the  blackboard  freely  in  suggestive  drawings  and  for  questions. 
(Fifth  grade  course  also  includes  all  topics  in  fourth  grade.) 

!•  The  Body. 

1.  Parts. — Named  and  located ;  uses  of  parts. 

2.  Organs. — Defined  ;  six  systems  of  organs  named 
and  studied;  distinguish  between  the  framework,  the 
coyering,  and  the  vital  organs. 

8.  Tusue. — Defined  and  illustrated ;  kinds  and  uses. 

4.  CMs. — Defined,  illustrated,  and  several  kinds 
named  and  described;  blood  cells,  muscle  cells,  brain 
cells,  cells  in  the  skin,  etc. 

5.  Composition. — In  an  adult,  about  twelve  gallons  or 
ninety-six  pounds  of  water,  twenty  pounds  of  albumen  or 
gelatine,  twelve  pounds  of  mineral  (the  ashes)  and  ten 
pounds  of  fats  with  one-quarter  pound  of  sugar. 

1.  Water, — 3-4  of  the  body  ;  why  so  much  water  is 
necessary. 

2.  Athamin, — The  living  parts  of  all  cells ;  we  eat 
abont  4  1-2  ounces  of  albumin  daily. 

3.  Fats  and  oils. — Why  necessary  ? 

4.  Starches  and  sugars  — What  they  do  for  the  body. 

II.   Foods. 

1.  Define. — Tell  why  necessary. 

2.  Uses. — To  make  body  warm,  and  to  make  it  strong. 

3.  How  Food  ''Bums  "  in  the  Body.— How  the  bodily 
heat  is  produced. 

4.  Sources  of  Food. — Animal,  vegetable,  mineral.  Name 
and  describe  the  chief  foods  from  each  kingdom.  For 
example,  the  various  kinds  of  meats,  and  what  called, 
and  how  obtained  ;  the  grains  that  are  used  as  foods,  etc. 

5.  Kinds  of  Foods. — 1.  Those  that  make  heat.— Called 
also  carbonaceous  foods,  as  fats,  oils,  sugar,  etc.  2. 
Those  that  make  flesh. — Also  called  nitrogenous  foods. 
Give  examples  and  study  each. 

6.  Some  Foods  Studied. — Milk — why  a  good  food  ;  kinds 
of  milk;  products  of  milk  (butter,  cream,  cheese) ;  eggs 
~of  what  composed,  how  prepared  to  eat,  etc. ;  meats, 
various  kinds,  and  how  prepared  for  the  table  ;  oysters; 
vegetable  foods ;  fruits,  etc. 


7.  How  Foods  Should  be  Prepared. — Why  cooking  is  gen- 
erally necessary ;  three  purposes  of  cooking  foods ; 
kinds  of  cooking  best  suited  to  different  foods ;  why 
girls,  and  boys,  too,  should  learn  how  to  cook. 

8.  Rules  to  Govern fiur  FkUing. — Chew  the  food  thoroly 
— why?  Eat  only  well  cooked  food — why?  Eat  slowly 
why?  Eat  only  at  regular  times— why?  Children 
should  be  allowed  to  eat  between  meals,  but  it  should 
usually  be  a  light  lunch  and  if  possible  always  at  regular 
times,  and  never  just  before  a  meal — why?  Never  eat 
when  very  warm,  nor  when  excited,  nor  angry — why? 
Regulate  your  eating  accordiug  to  health,  climate, 
season,  occupation,  age — why  ?  The  hygiene  of  foods 
and  of  eating  should  be  thoroly  taught. 

III.   Digestion. 

1.  What  food  does  for  the  body. 

2.  How  food  is  changed  to  muscle,  bone,  blood,  etc. 

3.  What  Digestion  Is. — How  various  animals  eat  and 
digest  their  food  ;  how  plants  and  trees  eat  and  digest; 
why  our  food  must  be  digested. 

4.  How  We  May  Aid  Ingestion. — By  cooking  our  food; 
by  observing  the  rules  for  eating,  etc. 

5.  Yfhat  Takes  Place  in  the  Mouth. — How  to  chew  our 
food ;  the  saliva  and  what  it  does ;  how  to  help  the 
saliva  do  its  work. 

6.  The  Teeth. 

1.  The  kinds ;  ^nses  of  each  kind. 

2.  Sets  ;  use  of  each  set,  and  care  of  each. 

3.  Structure. — Bnamel.  dentine,  pulp,  and  cement ;  use 
of  each  part ;  the  parts  of  the  tooth— crown,  neck,  and 
fangs. 

4.  Care  of  the  teeth. — Tooth-picks,  tooth-brushes,  to- 
bacco chewing,  etc. 

7.  Glands  of  the  Mouth. — Salivary;  uses  of  the  saliva; 
amount  of  saliva  secreted  daily ;  causes  that  increase 
the  flow ;  that  decrease  the  flow ;  importance  of  saliva; 
effect  of  tobacco  upon  the  saliva  and  upon  the  glands. 

8.  Stomach. 

1.  Location,  shape,  and  size. 

2.  Lining  membrane  and  its  glands. 

3.  Motion  of  the  stomach. — Why?  Compare  the  human 
stomach  with  the  stomach  of  the  fowl ;  why  this  differ- 
ence ;  use  of  the  crop,  the  stomach,  and  the  gizzard  of  the 
fowl ;  study  also  Ihe  stomach  of  the  camel. 

4  Gastric  juice  and  what  it  does;  amount  secreted  daily; 
kind  of  food  digested  in  the  stomach ;  pepsin  and  peptone; 
chyme  ;  absorption  of  the  food  directly  into  the  blood. 

9.  The  Intestine. 

1.  The  long  part  of  the  alimentary  (food)  canal,  25 
feet  long;  describe  the  lining,  glands,  and  juices,  and  what 
each  does. 

2.  Two  parts — first,  about  20  feet  long,  is  a  small 
tube  about  one  inch  in  diameter ;  the  last  five  feet  ef  it 
is  about  twice  as  large. 

3.  Fluids  of  the  intestines. 

a.  Intestinal  juice — what  it  does. 

b.  Pancreatic  juice— what  it  does;  what  the  pancreas 
is,  and  where  ;  pancreatic  juice  digests  all  kinds  of 
food  and  does  the  most  of  the  work  in  digestion  :  hence, 
the  pan<*reas  should  always  be  healthy. 

c.  Bile  —Study  the  liver,  what  it  does,  where  it  is, 
what  may  injure  the  liver,  effect  of  alcoholics  upon  it. 

4.  Movements, — Forces  the  food  onward,  moving 
like  a  worm  ;  mixes  the  juices  with  the  chyle ;  a  gradual 
onward  motion  of  the  milk-like  food  thru  it. 

5.  The  Liver. — Its  relation  to  good  health ;  its  mail 
uses  are  to  aid  in  digesting  fats  by  making  and  sending 
bile  to  the  intestine,  and  to  remove  poisonous  substances 
from  the  blood.    Importance  of  keeping  the  liver  healthy. 

10.  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs. 

1.  Indigestion, — Causes  ;  how  to  prevent ;  how  to  cure. 

2.  Biliousness.—  Liver  does  not  produce  enough  bile  ; 
coated  tongue,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  feeling 
of  dullness  are  usually  symptoms :  in  fevers  a  healthy 
liver  will  remove  the  poisons  produced  by  the  disease — 
or  the  poisons  causing  the  fever. 

3.  Lircr  complaint,'* 

4.  "  Gin  drinker's  liver,** 
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IV.  Alcoholics  and  Narcotics. 
1.  Aleoholics. 

1.  Liquors  containing  alcohol. 

2.  What  it  is  and  how  it  is  made.  Fermentation — wines, 
oider,  beer,  etc.  Harm  in  cider  and  wines— same  kind  of  poison. 
Distillation.— Explanation  of  the  prooess,  and  names  of  dis- 
tilled liquors. 

3.  Its  appearance,  smell,  how  it  burns,  and  other  properties. 
Also  its  uses  in  making  paints,  perfumes,  and  other  useful 
purposes  to  which  it  may  be  put. 

4.  The  real  nature  of  alcohol.  That  of  a  poison  ;  not  a 
food,  not  a  proper  drink ;  what  a  real  drink  should  do  for  the 
body ;  what  alcohol  does  for  the  body  ;a  stimulant  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  a  narcotic ;  explain  these  two  terms. 

5.  Why  men  drink  strong  drink.  Various  reasons,  all  mere 
excuses  ;  the  real  reason  must  be  because  they  like  the  ^.ensa- 
tion  it  produces  better  than  the>  like  to  have  healthy  minds 
aid  bodies. 

i).  Effects. 

a.  Upon  the  mouth.— Why  such  drink  creattg  thirst  and 
does  not  satisfy  it;  unpleasant  odors  from  the  breath. 

b.  Upon  the  stomach.— Burns  the  coat  or  lining ;  causes  ul- 
cers; interferes  with  digestion  ;  causes  death. 

c.  Upon  the  intestine.— Very  much  the  same  effects,  be- 
cause the  intestine  is  lined  with  the  same  kind  of  membrane. 

d.  Upon  the  liver.— Alcohol  sends  to  the  liver  more  poisons 
than  it  can  take  out  of  the  blood,  and  often  results  in  death. 

e.  Upon  the  heart.— Overworks  it,  and  often  causes  heart 
disease ;  why  it  makes  the  heart  beat  more  rapidly  than  it 
ought. 

f.  Upon  the  blood.— Poisons  it,  thins  it,  and  makes  injury 
and  disease  more  dangerous. 

g.  Upon  the  brain.— Bums  the  albumen  in  the  brain  ;  makes 
the  surface  of  the  brain  **  blood-shot,"  like  the  drunkard's  eyes 
and  nose  ;  interferes  with  the  healthy  activity  of  the  brain- 
hence,  with  the  power  to  think  and  act  correctly. 

h.  Upon  the  nerves.— Explain  how  the  nerves  lose  their  pow- 
er to  detect  danger— or  to  feel;  and  bow  they  lose  their  power 
to  control  the  muscles ;  how  foolish  and  animaMlke  tlie  drunk- 
en man  becomes. 

i.  Upon  the  morals.— Ruins  millions,  dulls  the  censcience. 
causes  crime,  weakens  the  will,  and  makes  the  user  beastly. 

2*  Natxoties. 

Under  this  head  discusB  tobacco  chiefly;  the 
danger  in  nsing  tobacoo  in  any  form,  cigarettes 
in  particular.  Down  with  the  cigarette  habil^  which 
mins  and  even  kills  thousands  of  boys  1 

V.  Circulation. 

1.  Blood. 

1.  What  it  is ;  what  it  does ;  of  what  composed. 

2.  Blood  cells.  Red  cells  and  white  cells  described,  and 
what  they  are  for. 

3.  Plasma.    What  it  is,  and  what  it  does. 

4  Serum.    Described ;  how  to  study  each  part  of  the  blood. 
5.  How  food  is  converted  into  blood  ;  importance  of  blood. 

2.  Blood  Vessels. 

1.  Arteries.  Describe ;  show  their  position,  use,  size,  kind 
of  blood  they  carry,  and  what  makes  the  blood  flow  thru  the 
walls  described.    Why  called  arteries. 

2.  Capillaries.  Arteries  divide  and  subdivide  until  they 
become  capillaries  (hair-like).  What  takes  place  in  the  blood 
while  in  the  capillaries.  Causes  of  red  eyes,  red  nose,  and  red 
cheeks  of  the  habitual  drinker. 

8.  Veins.  Capillaries  unite  and  re-unite  until  they  beceme 
80  large  they  are  veiDs  ;  what  they  do  ;  kind  of  blood  carried 
by  then.    Compare  the  veins  to  a  system  of  rivers. 

3.  Comparison  of  Oireulation. 

1.  Compare  the  circulation  of  the  blood  thru  the  body  with 
the  systems  of  water-works  and  sewerage  of  a  city. 

2.  The  large  pipe  from  the  reservoir  is  the  aorta,  the 
branches  are  the  large  arteries,  etc. 

8.  The  veins  are  the  sewers  and  waste  pipes. 

4.  Explain  the  change  the  water  undergoes  in  purity  ;  also 
the  changes  in  the  blood. 

4.  The  Heart. 

1.  Description.    Location,  size,  shape,  parts,  etc. 

2.  Chambers.    Names,  locations,  and  uses. 

3.  Valves.  Locations  and  uses ;  study  uses  of  a  valve  in  a 
pump. 

4.  Motions  or  actions.  Works  like  a  pump ;  contracting 
and  expanding.;  illustrate  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
fist. 

5.  Diseases  of  the  heart.  Fatty  heart ;  palpitation;  bicycle 
heart,  etc. 

6.  Effect  of  excitement  open  the  heart. 

7.  Rapidity  of  heart-beats.    Pulse  ;  depends  upon  age,  sex, 


health,  position — whether  reclining,  sitting,  standing,  walk- 
ing, running,  etc.  Experiment  by  having  the  children  count 
the  number  of  pulse  beats  in  a  minute.  Let  some  count  while 
sittiDg,  then  have  the  same  pupils  count  while  standing,  then 
while  walking  around  the  room,  and  note  the  difference. 

5.  Pure  Blood. 

1.  What  it  is  and  what  it  can  do. 

2.  Good  food,  well  prepared,  properly  digested,  and  a 
healthy  body  are  required  to  make  pure  blood.  Necessity  of 
exercise  and  pure  air. 

3.  Where  the  impuiities  come  from,, how  they  get  into  the 
blood  and  how  they  may  be  got  rid  of. 

4.  How  these  poisons  are  taken  in :  the  blood  washed  and 
made  pure  again ;  work  of  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  skin. 
The  skin  as  the  '*  third  lung." 

6.  How  to  Care  for  Cuts^  BumSy  Bleeding,  etc. 

1.  How  to  tell  whether  an  artery  or  vein  is  cut. 

2.  How  to  bind  a  limb  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood. 

3.  How  to  care  for  bums  from  fire  or  acids. 

4.  How  to  stop  bleeding  of  the  nose.  etc. 

5.  How  to  heal  a  cut  so  as  to  keep  disease  germs  out,  etc 

VL  Respiration. 

1.  Organs  of  BreaUiing. 

2.  Uses  of  the  Breath. — Inspiration  and  expiration. 

3.  Air  Passages. — Wind-pipe,  larynx,  nostrils,  etc. 

4.  The  Lungs. 

1.  Description.    Size,  structure,  locatioi^,  "  lights." 

2.  Air  cells.    Use,  and  how  to  keep  tkem  sound. 

3.  The  diaphragm  in  connection  with  breathing. 

4.  Capacity  of  the  lungs. — How  to  develop  the  chest ;  prac- 
tical exercises  ;  how  to  force  impure  air  out  of  the  lungs. 

5.  Importance  of  keeping  the  lunfi:s  healthy.  Give  them 
sufficient  room  ;  wear  loose  clothing,  especially  while  grow- 
ing, take  exercise  in  open  air ;  wal^  erect ;  stand  and  sit 
erect. 

6.  Diseases  of  the  luigs. — Names  and  characteristics; 
causes. 

5.  Ventilation. 

Importance  of  ventilation;  how  to  ventilate. 

VIL  Ventilation.  Heat,  and  Clothing. 

1.  Ventilation. 

1.  What  it  is. 

2.  Why  we  must  ventilate  our  homes,  our  school-houses,  our 
churches,  etc. 

3.  How  to  ventilate— various  ways ;  which  are  best ;  why  ? 

4.  Oxygen  in  the  air.  How  to  test  the  air  of  a  room,  and 
how  to  test  expired  air ;  how  to  test  the  air  of  a  cellar  or  a 
well. 

5.  Carbonic  acid  gas.  Dangerous  ;  how  it  gets  into  air  and 
how  to  get  it  out. 

6.  How  to  prevent  foul  air  from  sewers,  cellars,  gas  jets, 
and  lamps. 

7.  Amount  of  fresh  air  needed  for  each  person  in'  a  room. 
How  often  it  should  be  changed. 

2.  Heat. 

1.  Natural  temperature  of  the  body. 

2.  How  this  heat  is  produced. 

3.  Causes  that  lower  this  temperature ;  causes  that  raise  it. 

4.  Causes  of  fevers ;  what  they  are  ;  care  in  fevers,  etc. 

5.  How  to  regulate  the  heat  of  the  body. 

6.  Perspiration  and  its  effects. 

7.  Temperature  at  which  living  rooms  should  be  kept ;  also 
school-rooms,  churches,  and  other  public  places. 

8.  Heat  and  ventilation  of  sleeping  rooms  at  night 

9.  Colds.    What  a  cold  is,  its  cause,  how  to  cure,  etc. 

3.  CMhing. 

1.  Why  we  clothe  the  body. 

2.  Clothing  in  very  cold  countries ;  in  warm  countries. 

3.  How  clothing  warms  the  body ;  clothing  for  winter ;  how 
clothing  may  keep  the  body  cool. 

4.  Danger  in  cold  feet ;  in  damp  feet ;  in  wearing  shoes  and 
stockings  after  they  have  been  water  soaked ;  necessity  of 
immediate  change  after  the  person  stops  work  or  activity. 

5.  Care  in  changing  clothing  to  suit  night  air,  wet  weather, 
sudden  changes  in  weather,  changes  in  the  season,  etc. 

6.  Airing  one's  clothing— change  of  clothing  night  and 
morning ;   importance  of  baths. 

7.  Effect  of  alcohol  on  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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How  to  Study  the  Reading  Lesson. 

By  Eleanor  Cameron,  Iowa. 

No  matter  what  system  of  teaching  primary  reading 
is  used,  there  come  times  when  the  child,  in  order  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  lesson,  must  take  his  book 
and  stady. 

When  the  teacher  has  selected  the  diflBcult  or  new- 
words,  given  special  drill  on  them,  and,  perhaps,  has 
taken  the  entire  lesson  from  the  blackboaid,  her  next 
command  in  most  cases  is,  '*Take  your  readers  and 
study  the  lesson  on  page  fifty."  Then,  as  a  primary 
teacher  has  no  time  to  waste,  she  usually  satisfies  her- 
self that  the  children  are  at  work  and  turns  to  her  re- 
citations. 

If  one's  attention  were  placed  on  a  class,  after  such 
aa  order  had  been  given,  a  vast  deal  could  be  learned 
from  the  actions  of  the  children  as  soon  as  they  hear 
the  familiar  words,  differing  from  day  to  day  only  in  the 
number  of  the  page.  Little  Mary,  who  will  point,  in 
spile  of  all  the  teacher's  efforts,  instantly  places  the 
'*pointes"  finger  under  the  first  word  and  proceeds  to 
''  say  off  "  the  lesson  in  a  halting,  disconnected  way  de- 
pend ing  on  the  progress  of  the  finger. 

The  expressionless  reader  mechanically  pronounces 
the  words  in  a  lessoii.with  his  mind  on  yesterday's  game 
of  marbles.  Another  child  who  ^'repeats"  a  great 
deal,  18  found  to  be  saying  each  word  several  times  over 
in  the  belief  that  she  is  learning  her  lesson. 

In  the  front  seat  sits  the  little  boy  with  the  verbal 
memory.  Every  one  has  seen  him.  He  reads  a  sen- 
tence, lifts  his  eyes  from  his  book,  and  deliberately  says 
the  lesson  ''  by  heart,"  as  he  expresses  it.  A  few  chil- 
dren, usually  those  who  read  well,  really  study  the  lesson 
over  carefully^  but  these  are  exceptions  ''few  and  far 
between." 

Teaching  to  Study. 

Those  who  really  need  to  study  must  be  trained  to  do 
it— just  as  surely  as  they  need  to  be  taught  and  trained 
to  read.  When  one  considers  the  large  number  of 
students  who  enter  the  high  schools  and  even  the  col- 
leges ignorant  of  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  study, 
this  is  by  no  means  an  uniniportant  part  of  the 
primary  teacher's  work. 

Wherein  does  the  objection  to  the  above  order  lie? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  numbers  of  edu- 
cational books.  It  reads, ''  Never  ask  vague  or  general 
questions."  Why  not  apply  this  to  orders  also?  Every 
one  is  happier  and  more  sure  of  success  if  he  knows  just 
what  he  is  expected  to  do  and  has  definite  ideas  as  to 
his  method  of  work.  Why  not  give  even  primary  chil- 
dren the  benefit  of  a  definite  purpose  ? 

Granting  this  to  be  true,  the  next  question  is,  "  What 
shflJI  be  given  the  children  to  do?"  In  order  to  solve 
this  problem  successfully,  the  primary  teacher  must 
study  her  classes  as  closely  as  the  skilful  doctor  exam- 
ines his  patient  in  making  his  diagnosis  of  a  case. 

Not  all  classes  are  alike,  as  every  one  knows.  Some- 
times an  entire  class  will  be  slow  in  pronouncing  words 
or,  again,  a  class  will  be  composed  of  children  who  read 
with  poor  expression.  The  first  class  needs  drill  on 
the  words  in  the  lesson,  while  the  efforts  of  the  other 
must  be  directed  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the 
reality  of  the  lesson  story.  For  impressing  words  on 
the  child's  mind  the  pencil  is  of  great  assistance,  but  in 
the  other,  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  is  taxed 
to  the  fullest  extent.  It  seems  to  be  well  that  the 
teacher  make  this  distinction  and  keep  her  purpose  in 
mind  as  she  assigns  her  preparation  work  from  day  to 
day. 

For  pencil  work  the  following  suggestions,  some  new 
and  some  old — may  be  found  to  be  of  service  : 

1.  Copy  all  the  names  of  things  in  the  lesson  and  draw 
a  line  under  each  one. 

2.  Copy  all  the  names  of  things  in  the  lesson  and 
draw  the  picture  of  each  one  after  or  below  it. 


3.  Copy  the  lesson,  putting  in  the  pictures  instead  of 
the  nouns.    (Good  for  thought  work.) 

4.  Copy  all  words  of  one  part— two  parts.  (Part 
means  syllable.) 

5.  Copy  all  words  ending  in  a  certain  letter  as  d,  e, 
ed,  er,  etc. 

6.  Copy  every  word  containing  a  certain  letter  aa  e, 
a,  t,  etc. 

7.  Copy  all  statements  or  questions  in  the  lesson. 
(Good  for  thought  work.) 

8.  Copy  all  words  which  tell  what  was  said. 

9.  Copy  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  lesson  and 
the  word  that  tells  what  each  did,  as — "  Mary  ran." 

10.  Print  or  write  the  diflBcult  or  new  words  any  de- 
sired number  of  times. 

11.  Copy  the  sentences  containing  the  new  or  difficult 
word  or  words. 

12.  Copy  all  of  the  words  in  the  lesson  that  contain 
the  new  letter  learned  in  the  writing  lesson. 

13.  Teacher  prepares  questions  to  bring  out  the  main 
points  in  the  lesson.  Child  answers  questions  in  writing, 
either  in  his  own  words  or  in  the  words  of  the  book. 

14.  In  studying  a  poem  copy  th^  words  that  rhyme 
placing  one  under  the  other. 

15.  Draw  one  or  more  pictures  illustrating  all  or  a 
part  of  the  lesson. 

16.  Read  the  lesson  and  close  books.  Write  it  froni 
memory. 

17.  Use  certain  phrases  selected  by  the  teacher  in 
an  original  sentence  or  else  copy  the  sentences  from  the 
book  which  contains  them,  as  ''  on  the  hiU,"  '*  in  the 
house,"  "a  red  book,"  etc. 

18.  Teacher  selects  a  list  of  words  and  writes  them  pro- 
miscuously on  the  board.  Child  finds  and  copies  from 
the  book  the  sentences  containing  them,  taking  the 
words  just  as  they  come  on  the  blackboard. 

19.  Write  in  columns,  all  words  in  the  lesson  that 
contain  one  consonant;  two  consonants.  Same  with 
vowels. 

20.  Same  with  words  that  end  in  one  or  two  conso- 
nants. 

21.  Pick  out  all  of  the  sentences  with  quotation  marks 
and  copy  on  slate  or  paper. 

22.  Copy  every  sentence  containing  or  beginning  with 
the  pronoun  /.    Same  with  Ae,  «Ae,  u^,  or  they. 

23.  Copy  from  the  lesson  all  words  chat  contain  three 
letters,  two  letters,  four,  etc. 

24.  Copy  first  page  or  any  desired  number  of  para- 
graphs or  sentences. 

26.  Copy  certain  number  of  sentences  on  slate  and 
draw  a  line  under  words  of  one  or  two  syllables. 

26.  Write  or  make  with  split  peas,  lentils,  corn,  etc., 
the  new  word  just  as  many  times  as  it  occurs  in  the 
lesson. 

27.  Arrange  words  of  lesson  in  alphabetical  order. 
The  same  may  be  done  with  a  list  of  words  selected  by 
the  teacher  and  placed  on  the  board. 

28.  Teacher  copies  on  the  board  certain  long  or  diffi- 
cult sentences  olnitting  several  of  the  most  difficult  or 
emphatic  words.  Pupils  copy  sentences  and  supply  the 
missing  words. 

29.  Pupils  copy  in  columns  all  words  that  mean  one  or 
more  than  one  thing. 

30.  Copy  all  words  beginning  with  a  capital  letter. 


A  OxifERAL  Outline  of  Pbdaoooy.— A  Working  Manuctl,     By 
Ruric  N.  Roark,  Ph.  D.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

This  is  an  outline  of  thirty-nine  printed  pages,  each 
followed  by  two  blank  pages  of  interleaving,  for  note- 
taking.  It  gives  in  small  compass  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
pedagogy,  including  excellent  bibliographies  on  selected 
topics.  In  fact,  the  bibliographies  are,  for  the  general 
reader,  probably  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book  ; 
for  the  outline  itself  is  so  peculiarly  the  method  of  the 
author  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  anyone  else  could 
employ  it  with  equal  success.  J.  S.  Taylor. 
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7f^£i%      AjkHj^j^P     ^ A.**A*^  j^  ff  ^^^  '*™»  *  ^^8^^  •^d  splendid  ideal  towards  the  realiur 

V^^C     ^CuOOi     ^OUniClV*  tioQ  of  which  he  made  the  most  earnest  effort ;  and  in 

^  ^  this  is  found  the  tragedy  of  the  situation. 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON.  "It  was  the  realization  of  his  most  extravagant  hopes 

=^==^^=^^^^=^^ggg— — ^^-^— ^^  when  a  broad-minded  woman  came  to  his  assistance  and 

Week  Ending  March  15,  1902.  placed  within  his  reach  the  means  with  which  to  carry 

-_!— -J^^-— ---^^^  out  his  long  cherished  plans.    How  unexpected,  how 

_  .-  ,  w^     .  generous ;  what  possibilities  it  furnished !    And  then 

i  riDUteS  to  Colonel  Parker,  came  the  union  with  the  UniTersity,  which,  to  him,  dg^ 

»  IT../..  -.* /-<i.:«-  •       -7  "^'"' "/*".»•  "'"laiu  tender  and  sympathetic  reeard  of  the  old  trustMB.  everr 

R.  Harper,  of  Chicago  umveraity,  recounted  in  a  plain  — .«  k»: »_!.-_  4.^-« "v    . .  ••""  "*".  •»•«»««"»  «>»«/ 

form  TOin^ofthe  traits  of  character  of  the  departed  «««  being  taken  to  secure  for  him  and  his  work  the  moat 

prophet  of  the  new  education.    Dr.  Harder  said :  ^^ITa^!  environment ;  and  at  the  same  time  his  pecul- 

*^    *^      .  .  i' .  *i«iF"  "»«"  •  lar  and  deep  appreciation  of  the  favor  and  courtesy  thus 

„.,'     ,.  .  .  ^        ^.  .,,',.  extended  to  him ;  and  now  he  is  gone,  while  the  work  is 

Many  lives  contain  tragedies  greater  and  sadder  than  hardly  begun.    Three  more  years,  and  he  could  have 

the  tragedy  which  marks  the  end ;  but  in  the  life  that  died  in  peace,  with  all  his  efforts  rewarded,  his  ideas 

has  just  closed,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  the  greatest  tragedy  formulated,  himself  seeing  the  walls  of  the  magnificent 

has  been  that  in  which  it  ended.  group  of  buildings  which  are  to  be  the  outgrpwth  of  his 

The  life  of  our  friend  was  never  a  smooth  one,  as  lives  tUnking  and  his  work.    Could  anything  be  more  sad  ? 

go.    With  his  temperament  it  could  not  have  been  ex-  And  yet  he  turned  the  soil  for  these  buildings  last  June, 

pected  to  be  smooth  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  and  he  spoke  the  first  words  uttered  upon  the  grounds 

an  unhappy  life,  nor  was  it  one  devoid  of  meaning  to  of  the  great  school  which  thru  all  the  years  will  bear 

himself  and  to  his  friends.    Few  men  probably  have  the  stamp  of  his  influence.    Could  he  have  known  that 

found  greater  satisfaction  in  life,  for  it  was  his  deter-  day  what  was  to  be,  how  ev^n  more  solemn  and  signifl- 

mined  purpose  to  make  of  it  as  much  as  possible— a  pur-  cant  that  occasion  would  have  seemed." 
pose  the  execution  of  which  assisted  many  and  injured 

"The  Colonel's  life  was  a  varied  one.  Assoldier,  stud-  ip"'?"*!,  f"''*^?  '*''?.?,^?f  *H  American  common 
ent,  teacher ;  as  leader,  administrator,  and  thinker,  he  school  will  be  written  with  lettere  of  gold  upon  the  pages 
filled  at  various  times  positions  of  high  responsibility.  ?'  histoiy.  There  is  hardly  a  primary  school-room  in 
There  was  a  certain  brusqueness  in  his  voice  and  manner  "«  country  where  his  influence  is  not  felt.  The  best 
which  some,  perhaps,  did  not  understand,  and  with  which  Z-  .  1°.^^'  T^ '"  '^^^^Y  *'  Chicago-and  there 
they  were  not  in  sympathy ;  but  even  those  who  were  in  1?  "  ?i"l*u*"'"??l^.  exemplified-owes  both  the  inspiniP 
the  outer  circle  of  his  acquaintanceship  knew  that  these  tion  that  brought  it  into  being  and  the  encouragement 
were  only  an  external  physical  expression  which  did  not  .*'!**  "^^P*  '*  ®''^«  '^'P'*®  »'  all  the  assaults  of  reaction- 
represent  his  heart  '^'^  *°    obscuranti,  to  the  valiant  reformer  who  has 

^'  To  me  he  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  prophet  than  a  P'"^/?  T^'t.JJ'^^  ***'  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  be- 

philosopher.    The  courage  and  the  strength  which  he  T"!*"  ^^X  ^^•'•PP*"?.''  ?"^  "*'»''»  *)»«  "'Y  education 

expended  in  fighting  forthe highest  ideals  of  educational  •*"  its  enthusiastic  disciples.    The  glory  of  the  most 

work,  agaiast  opposition  and  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  5®°'f  °.*  ""^i®"'"  'I.*''**  .^b®*'  teachers  drank  from  the 

marked  the  prophetic  character.    His  singleness  of  pur-  '<*"",*Ti?^  educational  life  opened  by  the  (^eat  seer, 
pose  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  he  held  so  dear  were       T^**  *•>'»  "  "cognized  at  least  by  the  broadest  minds 

most  striking,  but  to  those  who  knew  him  they  were  T'^K  oar  educational  leaders  was  made  unmistekaby 

only  natural:    His  mind  was  alert  and  always  vigorous,  <^'®"  **  the  Silver  Anmveraary  two  years  ago.    StUl 

widely   interested  and   full  of  vision.    His  greatest  F"™  e'nP^at'c  a/e  the  expressions  of  opinion  received 

strength  lay  in  the  wonderful  power  given  him  to  sym-  ^"  '*|f.  P*'*  ^l'^  •**{?:  \  ""I"''*'  <>'  *?«,  ^^f  important 

pathize  with  others  ;  to  enter  into  and  to  appreciate  the  <»^  "^l'"^  7'"  be  published  in  the  special  Parker  fliemorial 

experiences  of  others  than  himself.  number  planned  by  The  School  Journal  for  the  week 

"His  love  for  children  was  extraordinary,and  this  single  ending  April  o.    The  small  souls  weighted  down  with 

factor  controlled  his  thinking  and  his  life.    Nor  was  it  *be  fetters  of  prejudices,  conceits,  and  instruments  for 

love  for  children  in  the  abstract.    The  satisfaction  with  5T''i!?^-  \^•fH?'■  °^*r"  « '.""  *'^5  office,  that  take 

which  he  studied  the  growth  and  development  of  a  partic-  ^^'^K^t  in  belittling  the  efforts  of  those  to  whom  life 

ular  child,  the  interest  manifested  in  each  individual,  m^ans  more  than  mjat,  may  learn  at  least  the  wisdom 

were  the  truest  expression  of  the  joy  and  gladness  which  of  mlence  when  they  read  the  conservative.  Phiogophic 

seemed  to  fill  his  soul  in  its  close  communion  with  child-  «''™?*«  .^^ich  United  States  Commiasioner  William  T. 

life.    These,  at  all  events,  were  some  of  the  strong  Hams  places  as  a  wreath  upon  Colonel  Parker's  grave, 
pecaliarlties  of  this,  our  friend,  who  has  been  taken  writes  . 

from  us.  1  received  the   announcement  of   the  death  of    Colonel 

*'I  can  see  him  now,  as  he  sits  with  his  hands  crossed,  Parker  with  deep  sorrow.    For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have 
listening  with  supreme  delight  to  the  expressions  of  regarded  him  as  an  educational  hero  devoted  enthusiastically 
child  thought,  one  following  the  other,  each  illustrating  ^%  ^}^  improvement  of  methods  of  teaching  and  management 
I.         i  Au      \.i\A      r«-^      T  ««L  i,^«,.  i.:^  ^^J^  of  the  elementary  schools.    His  mind  was  very  fertile  in  re- 
some  phase  of  the  child  nature.    I  can  hear  him  now,  3^^,,,g  ^^^  ^^  /,„,^  ^ig,^^^,  better  than  any  one  else  the 

speaking  strongly  and  enthusiastically  of  the  poESibili-  ^eit  devices  with  which  to  secnre  self  activity  on  the  part  of 

ties  of  child  work  ;  of  the  greatness  and  nobility  of  the  the  pupils.    He  could  help  other  teachers  to  make  teaching  a 

profession  of  child  culture.     And  I  remember  how,  dur-  work  of  art.    Thousands  have  been  able  to  lay  aside  those 

ing  the  last  months,  his  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  centered  methods  which  make  the  labor  of  the  school-room  a  piece  of 

on  the  thought  and  the  conception  of  the  buildings  for  drudgery  and  make  their  daily  work  a  constant  joy  to  them- 

the  School  of  Education.    How  he  waited,  so  long  and  selves  and  to  their  pupils.    Children  learned  how  to  bring  to 

30  patiently  ;  always  ready  to  sacriOce  the  present  for  the  *^e  study  of  their  lessons  all  that  they  had  learned  by  experi- 

sake  of  a  higher  ideal  to  be  realized  in  the  future.  "'T^'iv  ^7      fl^'T      X^   «^f  ?"«\<^e  .^y  t^e  principles 

<r„  ^  _^«  ^4  -„,.^.k  :j«„i;«w,  ..^^ir^Af.^^  r.4  4V.^  which  they  learned  to  know  thru  their  school  lessons. 

He  was  a  man  of  superb  idealism,  unmindful  of  the        colonel  Parker  impressed  one  by  his  noble  and  friendly 

present  provided  that  there  seemed  to  be  promise  of  a  attitude.    His  constant  endeavor  was  to  improve  methods  and 

greater  future  ;  never  moved  by  motives  of  expediency,  appliancfts  and  make  them  better  than  they  are.    Few  persons 

but  holding  out  before  himself  as  well  as  those  associated  could  see  him  without  catching  some  inspiration  from  his  en- 
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^basiasm.    I  think  that  tens  of  thousands  of  teachers  thrnont 

cii«  United  States  thought  of  him  almost  from  day  to  day  with 

j^ratitude  for  something  that  they  had  received  from  him  that 

made  life  better  worth  living.    On  account  of  his  personal 

character  he  will  not  merely  be  remembered  as  a  great  re* 

iormer  in  education,  but  his  death  will  be  mourned  by  those 

who  remember  his  life  with  affection.    His  good  work  will 

live  on  and  bless  generations  of  children  yet  to  come.    It  will 

make  the  work  of  teaching  less  a  matter  of  drudgery  for 

teacher  and  pupil ;  more  that  of  an  artist  on  the  one  hand  and 

that  of  enthusiastic  discipleship  on  the  other. 

And  this  ia  what  Pres.  Nichulas  Murray  Butler,  of 
dolumbia  university,  writes : 

I  am  shocked  beyond  expression  at  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Colonel  Parker,  a  friend  of  many  years,  and  one  whose 
strong,  virile  personality  had  won  its  way  deep  into  the  hearts 
of  thousands  of  the  men  and  women  of  America.  The  whole 
history  of  American  education  has  never  seen  purer  idealism 
or  more  sincere  devotion  than  Colonel  Parker's.  ELb  believed 
in  democracy  with  all  the  fervor  of  his  nature,  and  his  love 
for  the  child  and  childhood  knew  no  limits.  As  a  great  in- 
spiring force  who  was  impatient  of  artificial  trammels  and  of 
formulas  when  life  and  spirit  were  at  stake,  he  has  had  no 
<equal  in  our  public  school  service.  Hia  heroism  in  the  school- 
room will  be  vividly  remembered  long  after  his  unselfish  ser- 
vice to  his  country  on  the  field  of  battle  has  faded  into  his- 
tory. His  death  is,  to  me,  a  deep  personal  loss,  and  I  sympa- 
thize profoundly  with  his  friends  and  associates  of  many  years, 
who  have  labored  with  him  for  as  lofty  an  ideal  as  has  ever 
been  conceived  by  the  human  mind,  namely,  the  ideal  of  a  free 
and  educated  democracy. 

The  daily  papers  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  else- 
where outside  of  Chicago  and  neighborhood  failed,  it  iB 
true,  to  render  homage  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Parker, 
but  that,  as  we  have  already  .stated,  must  be  ascribed 
rather  to  ignorance  and  shortoightednesa  than  to  an  in- 
telligent opinion  of  the  departed  leader's  worth.  We 
are  informed  that  the  American  Review  cf  Reviews  for 
April  will  contain  an  illustrated  article,  and  the  Forum 
for  May  will  print  a  careful  professional  estimate  ef 
Colonel  Parker.  It  is  encouraging  also  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  editorial  colunma  of  the  Milwaukee  SetUir 
nel: 

In  the  death  of  Francis  Wayland  Parker  the  cause  of  educa- 
tional reform  in  this  country  loses  its  most  picturesque  propa- 
gandist. To  a  rare  degree  this  idolised  champien  of  childhood 
combined  the  uncompromising  aggressiveness  of  a  bom  fighter 
with  the  emotional  persuasiveness  of  a  seer.  He  was  an  icon- 
oclast of  formalism  and  a  worshipper  of  freedom.  All  rule 
a^  rote  ;  the  mech mixed  pedantry  of  scholasticism  were  no 
more  abhorrent  to  Colonel  Parker  than  the  love  of  conven- 
tional order  and  of  traditional  learning.  His  incessant, 
clamorous,  unyielding  demand  was  for  freedom ;  freedom  of 
t^e  tea sher  from  ''regulation,"  and  of  the  pupil  from  ''dis- 
cipline ** — using  these  terms  in  their  accepted  pedagogic  sense. 

In  this  rega^  it  has  been  claimed  that  Colonel  Parker  lacked 
ptrspective  and  proportion.  His  methods  were  revolutionary 
rather  than  evolutionary.  He  also  lacked  constructive  and, 
even  more,  executive  capacity.  As  a  destructive  critic,  as  an 
eaotional  propai^andist,  his  peer  has  perhaps  never  been  known 
IB  eduemtioBal  history. 

But  little  short  of  two  years  ago  Colonel  Parker  reached  the 
xnith  of  public  and  profesiional  appreciation,  when  the  occa- 
sion of  the  twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  his  election  as  £ap»rin- 
tsndent  of  schools  in  Qaincy,  Mass.,  was  celebrated  in  the  old 
presidential  town  by  as  rare  a  gathering  of  proj^rescive  edu- 
cators as  ever  gathered  to  honor  a  teacher,  and  all  signs  then 
ssem%d  to  point  to  at  least  a  decade  of  fruitful  activity  in  the 
practical  dem)«stratioQ  of  the  pra'sticability  of  the  colonel's 
theories,  doctrines,  and  methods  Bat  it  soon  became  apparent 
to  those  harin^  most  intimate  and  sympathetic  insight  into 
their  matter's  eha^^cter  that  he  was  beginning  to  lose  hie 
irasp  of  affairs  asd  hij^  grip  on  himself.  An  first  the  decline 
Itemed  merely  physical  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  current 
school  year  evidenees  of  mental  decadence  became  more  and 
ttore  pamfmlly  evident.    Death  came  in  timelr  mercy. 

Francis  Waylasd  Parker  would  not  have  us  mocm  him.  But 
those  whaeame  under  his  inspiring,  his  Titalltir^  influence. 
■art.  We  shall  not  eo  amiss  in  antidpatiog  that  hi«  oieaKiry 
wil!  be  easlulaed  with  that  other  devvied  dreamer  and  yeam- 
bf  lover  of  chflaood  '  Fried«rieh  FroebeL 


It  has  been  suggested  that  a  special  memorial  edition 
of  the  famous  '*  Talks  on  Teaching  "  be  issued,  a  book 
which,  as  Dr.  Harris  expressively  characterized  it,  is  "aa 
gold."  The  publishers  have  consented  to  add  to  the 
present  contents  a  biography  and  testimonies  to  the 
author's  achievements  by  the  educational  leaders  of  the 
nation.  As  a  further  expression  of  their  desire  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Parker  the  publishers 
will  dedicate  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  a  fund 
for  a  fitting  and  lasting  monument,  the  fund  to  be  ad* 
ministered  by  a  special  committee  of  educators  whose 
names  will  be  announced  soon.  The  progress  of  this 
p)an  will  be  reported  in  these  columns  from  week  to 
week. 


The  Convention  at  Chicago. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 

Prin.  Arnold  Tompkins,  of  the  Chicago  normal  school, 
spoke  on  ''Altruism  as  a  Law  of  Education."  Self- 
realization,  he  argued,  and  not  aelf*  preservation,  is  the 
highest  law  of  human  life  and  of  education.  Altruism 
he  defined  as  complete  selfforgetfuiness  for  the  good 
of  another  or  others.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  self- 
realization  except  thru  self-sacrifice. 

Training  of  Teachers. 

'*  The  Ideal  Normal  [School  **  was  the  topic  presented 
by  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  took  a  high,  but  ultra-conservative  vitw  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  training  of  teachers,  insisting— with 
justice— upon  the  importance  of  strengthening  teach- 
ers in  the  qualifications  that  make  for  moral  character 
and  moral  leadership,  but  rather  underrating  the  mod- 
ern demands  for  scholarship.  No  doubt  our  normal 
schools,  in  their  eagerness  to  meet  the  new  require- 
ments as  regards  intellectual  qualifications  of  a  non-pro- 
feesional  character,  have  too  much  neglected  the  higher 
purpose  of  thf  teacher's  office.  Perhaps  such  re-action- 
ary  utterances  are  particularly  timely  to  lead  normal 
school  teachers  to  reflect  upon  the  mistakes  of  over- 
emphasis and  dissipation  of  effort  in  the  direction  of  do- 
velopiifg  cyclopedic  qualities.  At  any  rate  the  addresa 
contained  much  wholesome  thought  and  laid  stress  upon 
first  principles  in  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood  took  vigorous  issue  with  Dr. 
Payne  as  regards  the  need  of  specialists  in  normal 
schools.  His  conviction  was  that  the  great  defect  of 
normal  schools  is  lack  of  teachers  possessing  scholarship 
and  the  power  of  inspiration.  Hence  he  thoroly  believed 
in  the  employment  of  speeialists  who  could  arouse  in  the 
students  deep  and  growing  interests  in  worthy  pursoits 
going  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  the  curriculum* 
The  teacher  who  has  never  come  in  contact  with  a  spe* 
cialist  in  the  years  of  preparation  has  suffered  a  distinct 
loss  for  which  no  amount  of  self-instruction  can  compen- 
sate. 

State  Supt.  Frank  L.  Jones,  of  Indiana,  said  that  tie 
public  has  not  yet  learned  the  need  of  special  prepara- 
tion for  teaching.  He  showed  from  statistics  covering 
more  than  ten  states  that  over  one-half  of  the  teachers 
employed  had  had  no  other  preparation  than  an  elemer- 
tary  school  course.  Upon  the  normal  schools  devolves  tte 
duty  of  furnishing  higher  state  standards  of  professioral 
qualification. 

Supt.  R.  G.  Boone,  of  Cincinnati,  agreed  with  Dr. 
Pivne  in  recognizing  the  danger  of  working  away  from 
wholeness  of  culture  toward  specific  pursuit  of  'ndiv'd- 
ual  studies.  The  graduates  of  normal  schools  have  often 
lacked  breadth  of  view  Wraure  their  trsir^-rs  kept  them 
too  much  at  the  small  things  ard  failed  to  give  them  a 
comprehensive  gra«p  of  educational  probleors. 
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A  Great  Teacher's  Apology. 

Prof.  John  Henry  Thayer  was  one  of  the  great  teach- 
ers of  whom  New  tCngland  is  justly  proud.  Every 
student  who  attended  his  classes  at  Andover  seminary 
carried  away  something  of  the  impress  of  this  man.  One 
testimony  to  his  greatness  appeared  recently  in  the 
CongregationalUL  li  refers  to  an  incident  which  may 
well  serve  as  a  texc  for  somber  reflection  to  every 
teacher. 

A  mature  student  who  had  been  somewhat  careless  in 
his  translation  of  a  Greek  sentence  was  sharply  rebuked 
by  Professor  Thayer  in  these  words  :  '*  If  I  were  teach- 
ing a  boy  in  yonder  academy  his  second  term  of  Greek 
and  he  should  make  such  a  translation  as  that,  I  would 
send  him  from  the  room,  and  should  be  glad  to  send  him 
supperless  to  bed.''  The  student  indignantly  left  the 
room.  He  had  been  principal  of  a  New  England  acad- 
emy for  two  years,  and  had  been  quite  successful  in 
fitting  boys  for  college  in  Greek.  About  a  week  later, 
the  professor  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  student's  room. 
To  the  genial  response  **  Boil  in/'  he  entered,  and  began 
without  further  ceremony,  "  I  have  missed  you  from  my 
classes."  The  student  replied  that  he  was  planning  to 
go  to  some  other  seminary.  Then  Professor  Thayer 
said  in  words  never  to  be  forgotten,  **  Before  you  go,  Mr. 
,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor.  I  came  to  you,  rather 
than  <i8k  you  to  come  to  me,  in  order  to  request  you  to  ac- 
cept my  apology  for  my  sharp  words  in  the  class-room. 
Now  I  have  to  ask  this  further  favor  that  before  you  go 
you  will  visit  the  class  onoe  more  in  order  to  give  me  the 
opportunity  in  your  presence  and  before  the  whole  class  to 
make  this  apology  as  publie  as  was  the  insult."  The 
voice  of  this  grand  heart  made  the  student  feel  ''  that 
there  was  no  hole  small  enough  to  hide  him,"  and  he 
stammered  something  of  absolute  refusal  to  permit 
the  claPS  to  hear  a  word  of  apology  from  his  noble  pro- 
fessor. If  any  apology  was  to  be  made  to  the  class  it 
was  for  him  to  do  it  and  for  ''  abusing  by  neglect  the 
choicest  opportunity  any  theological  seminary  in  America 
offered  to  learn  to  study  New  Testament  Greek."  The 
student  further  humbly  begged  permission  to  re-enter 
the  class.  Friendly  relations  were  thus  re  estab- 
lished. 

Small  minds  may  be  able  to  proluce  an  abundance  of 
reasons  why  they  must  never  be  seen  by  children  with- 
out their  halo  of  infallibility.  Big  teachers  can  afford 
to  be  regarded  as  human  and  capable  of  mistakes. 

The  Typhoid  Bucket. 

The  problem  of  proper  water  supply  to  the  children 
at  school  is  a  most  important  one.  Lack  of  care  in  this 
matter  has  resulted  in  serious  disease.  Many  city  and 
village  schools  sin  by  keepin»r  the  water  in  an  uncovered 
bucket  filled  in  the  morning  and  kept  in  the  school-room 
all  day.  In  country  schools,  far  removed  from  the  high- 
roads of  civilization,  the  "'old  oaken  buckef  still  con- 
tinues its  nefarious  bueiness.  Strange  that  there  are 
still  so  many  teachers  so  absolutely  ignorant  in  the  most 
elementary  matters  of  hygiene.  Examiners  have  been 
somewhat  lax  in  issuing:  certificates  to  people  ignorant 
in  matters  concerniog  the  health  of  children.  Physiology 
and  hygiene  should  be  regarded  as  essential  subjects. 

Readers  may  be  interested  in  the  following  paraphrase 
on  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  w>iich  was  written  by  J.  C. 
Baylies,  then  president  of  the  New  York  city  board  of 
health.    It  bears  upon  the  point  we  have  in  mind. 

With  what  anguish  of  mind  I  remember  my  childhood. 

Recalled  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge  since  trained, 
The  malariono  farm,  the  wet  fungOR-firrown  wild  wood. 

The  chills  then  contracted  that  sirce  bave  remained  ; 
The  scum-covered  duck-pond,  the  pig-sty  clope  by  ^t, 

The  ditch  were  the  flour-smelliDg  house  drainage  fell, 
The  damp,  shaded  dwelling,  the  foul  barnyard  nigh  it — 

But  wor8<^  tban  all  else  was  that  tf  rrible  well. 
And  the  old  oaken  bncket,  the  mold-crusted  bucket, 

The  moss-covered  backet  that  hung  in  the  well. 

.  Just  think  of  it !    Moss  on  the  vessel  that  liftf d 
The  water  I  drank  in  the  days  called  to  mind ; 


Ere  I  knew  what  professors  and  scientists  gifted 

In  the  waters  of  w^lls  by  analysis  find  ; 
The  rotting  wood  fiber,  the  oxide  of  iron, 

The  algaA,  the  frog  of  unusual  size. 
The  water,  impure  as  the  verses  of  Byron, 

Are  things  I  remember  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 

Oh,  had  I  but  realized  in  time  to  avoid  them — 

The  dangers  that  lurked  in  that  pestilent  draught — 
rd  have  tested  for  organic  germs  and  destroyed  them 

With  potassic  permanganate  ere  1  had  quaffed. 
Or  perchance  Td  have  boiled  it  and  afterward  strained  it 

Thru  filters  of  charcoal  and  gravel  combined  ; 
Or,  after  distilling,  condensed,  and  regained  it 

In  potable  foim,  v^ith  its  filth  left  l^hind. 

How  little  I  knew  of  the  enteric  fever 

Which  lurked  in  the  water  I  ventured  to  drink. 
But  since  I've  become  a  devoted  believer 

In  the  teachings  of  science,  I  shudder  to  think. 
And  now,  far  removed  from  the  scenes  Fm  describing, 

The  story  for  warning  to  others  I  tell. 
As  memory  reverts  to  my  youthful  imbibing 

And  I  gag  at  the  thought  of  that  horrible  well, 
And  the  old  oaken  bucket,  the  fungus-grown  bucket — 

In  fact,  the  slop  bucket — that  hung  in  the  well. 


The  Baldwin-Zeigler  Arctic  expedition,  which  left 
Tromso  July  16,  1901,  has  been  heard  from.  Letters 
have  reached  Copenhagen  from  the  Danes  who  accom- 
panied the  party.  The  vessels  reached  Franz  Josef 
Land  in  safety.  The  America  was  to  winter  here,  and 
then  proceed  northward  until  stopped  by  the  ice,  when 
the  party  on  board  would  start  for  the  north  pole.  Mr. 
Baldwin  hoped  the  America  would  reach  82  degrees 
north. 

At  the  public  meeting  held  in  Carnegie  hall,  March  6, 
in  the  interests  of  Hampton  and  Tnskegee  institntesy 
Robert  C.Ogden,  president  of  the  Southern  Educational 
Association,  made  a  plea  for  an  endowment  fund  iof 
$2,000,000  for  the  institution.  Other  speakers  were 
Bishop  Potter,  Principal  Frissell,  of  the  Hampton  insti- 
tute, and  Booker  T.  Washington.  Of  the  work  accom- 
plished in  Tuskegee,  the  latter  said  in  part : 

Beginning  in  poverty,  with  no  property,  the  Tnskegee 
institute  has  now  acquired  2,300  acres  of  land  and  fifty- 
two  buildings.  There  are  1,200  students  from  twen^ 
eight  states,  under  eighty-six  instructors.  In  addition 
to  training  in  religious  and  academic  branches,  we  give 
instruction  in  twenty -eight  industries,  all  of  which  are 
in  great  demand  in  the  South,  and  in  which  onr  stu- 
dents obtain  immediate  employment.  We  must  learn  to 
judge  the  negro  more  and  more  by  the  best  types  the 
race  can  produce,  and  not  by  the  worst.  More  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  those  of  the  race  who  are  buying 
homes  and  becominfl:  taxpayers  than  upon  those  who  are 
in  the  jails  and  penitentiaries.  It  is  not  the  negro  who 
has  been  properly  trained  in  hand,  head,  and  heart  who 
commits  crimes,  but  the  ignorant,  shiftless  negro  who 
has  no  education  or  occupation. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Andrew 
Garnede's  bequest  of  $10,000,000  to  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities, recently  held  in  London,  it  was  reported  that 
2,441  students  were  assisted,  at  a  cost  of  £22,941,  for 
the  winter  season  of  1901-1902.  The  trustees  had  re- 
ceived anple  proofs  that  the  payment  of  fees  had  proved 
to  be  a  great  boon  to  many  deserving  students.  Two 
fees  have  already  been  returned  by  assisted  stadents. 
One  student  was  the  recipient  of  an  unexpected  legacy, 
and  another  won  a  scholarship. 

The  census  office  has  been  made  a  permanent  bureaa. 
Of  the  1,700  census  clerks  now  employed  1,000  will  be 
retained.  Those  released  will  be  gradually  absorbed 
into  the  other  executive  departments.  Governor  Mer- 
riam  will  be  reappointed  director  of  the  census. 

Bills  to  admit  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma 
to  statehood  were  favorably  reported  on  by  the  Honae 
committee  on  territories,  Feb.  21. 
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The   Erducational   Outlooks 


State  Summer  Schools  for  Teachers. 

The  state  superintendent  of  education  in  South  Caro- 
liofi,  Mr.  John  J.  McMahan,  has  just  sent  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  legislature.  This  young  and  enthusiastic 
educator,  during  his  three  years  in  office,  has  attempted 
liaes  of  investigation  and  progressive  action  that  pronc- 
ise  much  for  the  school  interests  of  the  state.  At  least, 
oae  cannot  be  conversant  with  current  school  discus- 
sioQs  in  South  Carolina  without  recognizing  that  this  is 
a  pioneer  period  in  some  important  directions. 

Superintendent  McMahan's  two  annual  reports  (1900 
and  1901)  give  detailed  information  regarding  an  educa- 
tional experiment  which  he  has  conducted  during  these 
two  years.  Looked  at  casually  it  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
of  an  ''experiment "after  all,  being  merely  the  giving 
of  the  conduct  of  the  state  summer  school  for  negro 
teachers  wholly  into  the  hands  of  white  instructors 
chosen  from  among  the  leading  public  school  men  of  the 
state.  When  the  reasons  for  the  action  are  clearly  seen, 
this  "  temporary  innovation  for  a  particular  purpose'' 
gains  a  character  that  is  perhaps  neither  temporary  nor 
purely  local  in  its  interest.  The  innovation  was  at  first 
intended  to  be  for  one  year,  but  was  continued  a  second 
year  ''in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  results  aimed 
at." 

It  is  the  policy  of  South  Carolina  to  hold  annually, 
for  about  a  montn,  two  state  summer  schools  (for  white 
and  negro  teachers)  and  afterwards  to  extend  the  work 
thru  local  summer  schools  in  the  various  counties.  The 
negro  schools  for  teachers  have  usually  been  managed 
and  taught  by  persons  of  the  colored  race,  or  by  white 
people  (Urectly  engaged  in  negro  education. 

In  announcing  his  reasons  for  the  "temporary  innova- 
tion,'' Mr,  MeMahan  says  (Report  of  1900): 

The  Peabody  fund,  so  worthily  administered  by  Dr.  Curry, 
has  given  as  during  the  year  $2,200  for  teachers'  institutes. 
It  was  an  implied  condition  that  the  negroes  would  be  given 
half  the  benefit  of  this  sum.  The  negroes*  share  of  this  Pea- 
body  appropriation  has  been  practically  the  only  money  ex- 
pended upon  the  summer  schools  foi;  negro  teachers.  Good 
faith  with  the  Peabody  board  and  Dr.  Curry,  if  no  other  con- 
sideration, demands  that  this  money shall  be  spent  so  as 

to  afford  to  the  negro  teachers  the  best  possible  instruction. 
Last  year,  following  the  practice  in  South  Carolina,  I  appointed 
only  negro  instructors  to  conduct  these  summer  schools.  But 
I  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  and  satisfactory  in- 
formation as  to  those  best  qualified  to  instruct  in  these 

ichools and  still  more  difficult  to  gauge  the  instructors' 

standards  and  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  work 

that  had  really  been  done In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain 

what  I  should  know  to  he  reliable  information I  resolved 

to  hold  one  strong  central  school  for  negro  teachers  in  the  ex- 
clusive charge  of  white  instructors  such  as  I  have  indicated 
[that  is,  men  chosen  from  the  best  educators  of  the  state,  who 
know  the  standards  of  education  in  South  Carolina,^  and  could 
apply  the  tests  to  negro  teachers]  and  to  urge  all  negro  teach-, 
ers  who  have  any  aspirations  to  be  summer  school  instructors 
in  the  future  to  attend  this  school  and  make  their  qualifica- 
tions known  to  this  faculty  of  experts. 

I  knew  that  this  plan  would  meet  the  condemnation  of  some 
white  people  from  misunderstanding  and  prejudice,  and  would 
be  even  more  deeply  resented  by  many  negroes,  as  d^^rogatory 
to  the  fitness  of  the  teachers  of  their  race.  Some  look  upon 
the  negroes' share  of  the  summer .  school  money  as  a  bonus 
which  should  be  distributed  to  tiiem.  Hence,  some  negro 
teachers,  aspirins:  to  the  compensation  as  well  as  the  honor  of 
conducting  summer  schools,  would  look  jealously  upon  the  di- 
version of  this  money  to  white  instructors. 

Nevertheless  the  plan  was  carried  out. 

As  a  first  step  toward  this  end  Mr.  McMahan  sent 
(May  10, 1900),  a  "rather  personal  letter"  inviting  cer- 
tain white  teachers  of  this  state  to  be  instructors  in  this 
school. 

In  this  letter  he  said: 

We  have  in  this  state  such  a  divorce  of  negro  schools  from 
white  schools  that  very  few  of  the  county  superintendents  pay 
any  attention  to  the  work  in  the  negro  schools,  and  some  city 


saperintendents  leave  the  supervision  of  the  negro  schools  to 

the  negro  principals 1  want  to  know  what  the  negro 

teachers  are  able  to  do The  whole  question  of  negro  ed- 
ucation is  sach  a  tremendous  problem,  and  m>  duty  to  study 
it  intelligently  is  so  clear  to  me,  that  1  am  not  billing  to  con- 
tinue the  policy  of  simply  spending  a  certain  amount  of  money 
on  the  negroes  without  serious  regard  to  results.  It  Iq  for 
this  reason  that  I  shall  appeal  to  four  or  five  of  the  foremost 
educators  of  the  state  to  consent  to  take  charge  this  year  of 
a  state  summer  school  for  negroes,  with  a  view  to  studying 
this  problem  for  me  and  with  me. 

I  recognize  that  in  our  state  the  practice  of  leaving  the  ne- 
groes to  themselves  is  such  that  instructors  ^ill  not  enjoy  the 
thought  of  teaching  a  negro  school.  And  yet  1  hope  you  will 
see  a  duty  in  this  proposed  assignment,  acd  recognize  the 
honor  and  distinction  of  being  selected  for  this  work  which 
has  all  the  moral  elements  of  missionary  work  and  the  element 
also  of  scientific  investigation. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  school  should  be  held 
at  the  State  College  for  Negroes  at  Orangeburg,  but 
Benedict  college,  Columbia,  a  Baptist  missionary  school 
taught  by  white  instructors,  was  finally  fixed  upon  as  the 
location.  The  session  of  1900  lasted  from  August  15 
to  September  11,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  the  fol- 
lowing instructors:  Supt.  E.  L,  Hughes,  of  Greenvflle, 
who  was  also  chairman  of  the  faculty ;  Prof.  A.  G,  Rem- 
bert,  of  Wofford  college;  Supt.  W.  H.  Hand,  of  Chester, 
Supt.  Frank  Evans,  of  Spartanburg. 

In  his  general  report  to  Mr.  McMahan,  Superintend- 
ent Hughes  said, ''  We  regarded  the  work  as  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  privilege,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  stUl." 

The  expectation  that  there  would  be  opposition  to  the 
school  was  justified.  Mr.  McMahan  says  (Report  of 
1900): 

The  school  was  a  success.  Yet  the  attendance  was  not 
nearly  so  large  as  it  should  have  been,  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  a  certain  class  of  negro  preacher  politicians  who  wish  ne- 
gro equality  recognized.  These  were  encouraged  in  their  de- 
nunciations by  some  white  political  criticism,  which,  however, 
was  based  upon  a  very  different  theory, — that  good  instruction 
is  the  very  thing  we  do  not  want  the  negro  to  have. 

Seventy-five  of  the  colored  teachers  of  South  Carolina  were 
enrolled  as  students  in  this  summer  school.  The  average  daily 
attendance  was  fifty,  and  "  all  the  instructors  were  pleased 
with  the  diligence,  attention,  and  unusual  intelligence  of  those 
in  attendance."  At  the  end  of  the  session  the  faculty  recom- 
mended eighteen  of  the  students  as  "  in  their  judgment  suit- 
able for  instructors  in  summer  schools.'' 

The  state  summer  school  of  1900  not  having  accom- 
complished  fully  the  results  aimed  at,  the  same  plan  was 
tried  again  in  1901.  The  session  was  again  held  at 
Benedict  college,  and  lasted  from  June  20  to  July  17. 
Six  instructors  were  engaged:  Supt.  S.  H.  Edmunds,  of 
Sumter,  who  was  made  principal  of  the  school;  Supt,  E. 
C.  Coker,  of  Marion;  Supt.  L.  T.  Baker,  of  Lancaster; 
Prof.  D.  D.  Wallace,  of  Wofford  college;  Miss  Elizabeth 
M.  Getz,  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  Charleston 
schools;  Mrs,  T.  M.  Johnson,  teacher  of  manual  train- 
ing. 

The  opposition  to  the  plan  had  evidently  lessened,  for 
in  this  second  session  nearly  200  teachers  were  enrolled 
as  students.  At  the  close  of  the  session  140  of  these 
remained  for  examinations  and  were  classified  into  sec- 
tions as  follows:  15  poor;  59  fair;  46  good;  20  excellent. 
Twenty-five  of  the  attending  students  were  also  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty  '*  as  fitted  to  teach  in  the  county 
normal  schools  for  the  negro  race." 

In  addition  to  the  general  report  given  by  the  princi- 
pal of  the  summer  school,  each  instructor  sent  to  Mr. 
McMahan  a  report  of  his  department.  A  few  sentences 
from  the  reports  of  the  teachers  of  history  in  the  two 
sessions  mav  be  of  general  interest. 

Superintendent  Hand,  teacher  of  history  for  the  ses- 
sion of  1900,  writes: 

Five  hours  a  week  were  given  to  the  study  of  American  his- 
tory  It  was  thought  proper  and  advisable  to  deal  some* 

what  fully  with  the  negro  himself  in  the  history  of  this  conn- 
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try.  This  was  done  candidly  and  freely ;  no  attempt  was 
made  at  colorless  platitudes ;  facts  were  handled  as  facts ; 
bat  it  mast  not  ba  understood  that  all  this  was  done  unsympa- 
thetically.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
with  its  consequences,  the  unpreparedness  of  the  negro  to  use 
the  ballot  to  his  own  best  interest,  his  misuse  of  it,  the  antag- 
onism between  Southern  whites  and  Southern  bl<icks,~were 

discussed  in  the  very  best  spirit The  teachers  were  never 

asked  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  instructor,  but  were  urged  to 
investigate  for  themselves.  The  leading  teachers  present 
showed  a  familiarity  with  the  subject,  a  breadth  of  view,  and 
a  wiliingneds  to  investigate,  that  should  be  very  gratifying 

to  all  who  are  interested  in  negro  education These  men 

'and  women  deserve  the  hearty  support  of  the  responsible  ele- 
ment of  the  whites ;  they  often  fail  to  receive  tlie  proper  rec- 
ognition and  support  at  the  hands  of  their  own  race." 

'The  instructor  in  history  for  the  session  of  1901  was 
Professor  Wallace,  of  Woffard  college.  In  his  report  he 
says: 

I  wa3  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  docility  and  openness  of 
mind  displayed.  Teaching  American  history  faithfully  to  ne- 
groes is  a  difficult  task  for  a  white  man.  Nothing  can  make 
it  possible  but  resolutely  facing  the  truth,  and  breadth,  and 

charity  of  view South  Carolina  history  was  studied  from 

1670  to  185  L The  negro  in  Amarican  history  was  treated 

more  fully  and  candidly  even  than  in  United  States  school  his- 
tory. The  fact  that  the  negro*s  labor  has  done  so  much  to  de- 
velop the  South,  and  that  his  civilization  was  the  outcome  of 
his  slavery,  came  out  strongly  in  studying  certain  phases  of 

the  history  of  our  state The  fact  that  under  an  elective 

system  only  about  forty  out  of  nearly  two  hundred  teachers 
chose  American  history,  shows  to  my  mind  that  among  these 
particular  negroes,  at  least,  there  is  a  turning  from  history. 
I  attribute  this  to  (1)  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  (2)  the  un- 
pleasantness of  some  phases  of  American  history  to  the  negro. 

The  announcements  for  the  state  summer  school  for 
negro  teachers  for  1902  have  not  yet  been  made. 

In  his  general  report  of  the  session  of  1901,  sent  to 
the  state  superintendent,  Mr.  Edmunds,  the  principal 
says: 

In  conclusion,  as  all  the  objects  which  you  had  in  view  when 
you  appointed  the  white  instructors  have  been  accomplished 

...l  respectfully  recommend  that  hereafter  the  faculty  of 

this  school  be  composed  of  men*  and  women  of  the  negro 
race. 

Professor  Wallace,  the  instructor  in  Hstory  for  1901, 
says,  however,  in  his  special  report: 

It  would  not  be  just  permanently  to  deprive  the  best  negro 
teachers  of  leadership  in  their  state  institute  ;  yet  I  think 
that  for  a  few  years  more  white  leadership  would  be  best. 

Nfutual  understanding,  respect,  and  charity  between  the 

races  can  be  advanced  by  this  practice. 

As  is  natural,  some  criticism  of  the  work  of  these 
isummer  schools  is  still  to  be  heard.  Bat  whatever  the 
experiment  mav  have  hcked,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
policy  adopted  for  the  future,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
"temporary  innovation"  of  Superintendent  McMahan 
has  contributed  something  towards  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  school  conditions,  and  the  eventual  harmon- 
ization of  racial  school  interests  in  South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina.  Mary  H.  Leonard. 


Co-education  at  Chicago. 

Chicago  university  is  pretty  much  excited  over  the 
questioh  of  co-education  or  non-co-education.  In  his 
class.in  sociology,  the  other  day,  Dean  George  E.  Vin- 
cent passed  around  papers  asking  the  students  to  write 
their  opinions  on  the  following  proposition:  **What  do 
you  think  of  the  plan  to  separate  the  sexes  of  the  un- 
dergraduate body  by  putting  all  the  women  on  one  side 
of  the  campu?,  with  their  separate  recitation-rooms  and 
dormitories,  and  all  the  men  on  the  other  side  with  their 
separate  buildings?" 

Every  young  woman  expressed  herself  as  stronp^ly 
against  the  plan,  while  very  many  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  move.  The  young  women  were  generally  of  the 
opinion  that  such  a  moVe  would  dash  to  the  ground  the 
hopes  of  college  girls  to  be  on  an  educational  footing 
with  men. 


Is  President  Eliot  Yellow? 

President  Eliot  had  this  to  say  about  New  York.  '*  As 
I  have  gone  about  New  York  these  three  past  days  I  have 
been  inspired  with  the  ugliness  and  squalor  ol  the  whole 
thing.  The  rich  people  driving  out  for  pleasure  in  Fifth 
avenue,  that  is  the  most  hideous  thing  of  all.  1  cannot 
think  of  any  one  counting  that  a  pleasure.  Now,  at 
Harvard  we  are  teaching  things  that  may  bring  back 
pleasure  to  life  here,  landscape  gardening  for  instance.'' 

Now  we  think  that  is  hardly  up  to  what  might  properly 
-be  expected  of  President  Eliot.  It  is  cheap  utterance 
against  the  rich.  Now  who  are  the  rich?  Why  com- 
pared with  two  thirds  of  Boston,  President  Eliot  is  rich, 
and  undoubtedly  many  a  man  seeing  him  drive  out  in 
Cambridge  has  been  moved  with  envy. 

Why  cannot  rich  people  get  any  pleasure  by  driving  in 
sleighs  as  well  as  those  not  rich?  This  is  a  corundrum 
we  would  like  him  to  ask  his  students  when  begets  back. 
We  will  guarantee  those  students  are  all  thinking  of  the 
time  when  they  shall  get  rich,  and  when  they  see  the 
procession  go  by  they  do  not  think  it  **  hideous"  at  all. 

Now  what  keeps  Harvard  going?  Is  it  the  poor  men? 
No  it  is  the  rich  men;  and  we  should  not  wonder  at  all 
whether  President  Eliot  had  not  come  to  New  York  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Carnegie  or  Rockefeller.  Would  he  refuse 
a  million  from  those  "  hideous  things  **  ?  We  do  not 
think  he  talked  sound  philosophy  at  all. 


The  Changed  Attitude. 

No  remark  is  more  common  than  "  What  a  change  has 
taken  place  in  education.'*  This  refers  to  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and  among  these  changes  is  the  at- 
titude of  leading  teachers  towards  the  publications  used 
in  schools.  While  the  courses  of  study  have  not  changed 
so  greatly  the  presentation  of  them  have  changed.  Most 
of  the  books  now  used  have  been  prepared  by  practical 
teachers — a  very  important  matter. 

But  a  point  that  strikes  our  attention  forcibly  is  the 
attention  the  reading  and  leading  teachers  bestow  on 
the  description  of  text-books  in  a  paper  like  The  School 
Journal.  An  agent  of  a  large  publishing  house  in  the 
West  recently  said,  '^  I  find  your  Journal  always  in  ad- 
vance of  me  ;  when  I  show  a  new  book  the  remark  is, 
*Yes,  I  saw  that  mentioned  in  The  School  Journal.' 
I  congratulate  you  on  being  up  with  the  times." 

Our  effort  is  especially  to  reflect  the  operations  of  the 
publishing  houses,  and  this  feature  is  carefully  looked 
for  by  school  boards  and  superintendents. 

The  school  boards  are  not  the  men  they  used  to  be,  in 
all  respects  ;  the  people  demand  a  better  set  of  men  for 
the  interests  are  greater  ;  more  money  is  spent;  better 
buildings  are  built.  It  would  surprise  many  to  find  how 
many  of  these  officials  read  The  School  Journal.  It 
has  been  placed  on  file  with  many  boards  by  superinten- 
dents until  they  have  come  to  look  on  it  as  a  necessity. 

The  mention  of  books  or  school  apparatus  in  The 
School  Journal  brings  it  before  the  educational  world 
and  is  an  important  step  in  the  way  of  its  introduction. 

It  is  the  practice  of  most  publishers  to  send  marked 
copies  of  reviews  of  books  to  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals who  nuetqs.8  mand  it  ai  is  to  cohrm  the  wisdom 
of  selectin  theg  o  e 

"Better  out  than  in"— ^hat  humor  that  you  notice.    To  b« 
sure  it*s  out  and  all  out,  take  Hood*s  Sarsaparilla. 
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Education  Without  Bricks.  ^*°°s»  ^"'  Hanna  thinks,  while  the  men  speech   in  response  to  his  welcome,  and 

,,,                      T%  r^      ^L           .       u       ^^^  *°  complete  control.    Women  must  be  read  the  following  cablegram  liom  his  im- 
Washington  D.  C  -The  opinion  has  rcpie>enicd  in  the  bchool  council-equal  perial  brother:  "'^K"^^™ 

been  general  that  the  gift  of  Andrew  representation,  il  possible.  Mrs,  Hanna  "Henry,  Prince  of  Prussia,  Harvard 
Carnegie  for  a  national  institute  was  explains  her  deep  interest  in  school  re-  university,  Cambridge :  I  congratulate  v©u 
to  be  another  great  visible  structure  of  form  by  the  fact  that  she  is  a  mother,  upon  receiving  to-day  the  honorary  degree 
rare  architectural  beauty  and  dignity  she  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  ot  Harvard  university,  the  highest  honor 
along  the  lines  of  the  Smithsonian  mstitu-  for  council  membership.  which    America    can    bestow.    May   the 

tion     A  letter  from  one  of  the  board  of  ^  ,      ;      ,  ,  ^,  ,  copies  of  the  examples  of  German  aft  and 

trustees  gives  an  entirely  different  appli-  Principals'  DiSCUSSions.  German  civilization  which  I  transmit  thra 

cation  of  the  donation  There  are  to  be  p-„_j.^^  p .  ^^he  PittKhuror  nHnri  yo"  ^e  to  the  professors,  as  well  as  to  the 
BO  grounds,  no  buildings,  no  organized  fiTTSBURG,  rA.— ine  i^ittsDurgprinci-  vnuncr  araHAmirian.  f^r^  ir>r>^Z\,Z\viZ,^^!l 
f,^.,i»„  «^  ^.,..^«.,i.,».  «!^J.i«— ^- !^^ oals' Assoc  at  on  met  in  the  F  fth  2&venii«»  youngacaaenaicians,  an  incentive  thruout 


The  entire  fund  is  to  be  available  to  ad-  thinks  the   city  system  of  education   is 

vance  the  cause  of  science   and  letters,   weakened  by  the  present  method  of  choos-  

There  will  be  offices  in  Washington  where  i?&  a»^,  assigning  teachers— that  of  elec-  PhlUHAl«K5«  f\i^*^^ 

officials  will  administer  the  work  of  the  ^'^^  and  assignment  by  the  several  ward  rniiaacipnia  IXOtes. 

institute,  and  this  is  about  all  that  will  be  \>^^^.^l'    The  paper  argued  for  an  incrcas-      jhe    Eastern    Commercial   Teachers' 

visible  of  the  institution.    The  plan  is  to  *«»  influence  m  tTie  ai)pointment  of  teach-  A«Roriat?on  Jiii  m^*tT«  fK J^ItI  J,i  .^^^^^^ 

aid 

and 

the 

know' 

The  I 

special 

put  himself 

recognized 

line  of  knc 

instruction  can  go  forward  with  bis  studies.  VJ    •^.7/**''**^\.*'if."    "''c   P»pcr  lur    ^i^;  discuss  the  relation  of  the  hieh  school  to 
Means  to  supply  apparatus  will  also  be   S^'ljil^?.-.  3>.^i»^^^^^^^  commercial    education      A^^^^^ 

iticipated. 


J    .J  J      *  -.L  X    r       L  .      ,-.  fourteenth  sectional  school  board 

savants  connected  with  the  government,  divided  as  to  the  amount  of  such  teaching  has  determined  to  close  schools  in  that 

will  be  at  the  student's  service.    For  those  that  the  schools  are  now  doing.    Some  section  whenever  the  health  of  teachers 

?iving  the  highest  promise  of  development,  *'^*nj  criticisnis  were  made  upon  the  and  pupils  may  be  endangered  by  the  lack 
unds  to  study  abroad  will  be  furnished.  popular  educational  papers.  One  principal  of  needed  repairs  to  buildings,  unless 
A  great  national  gallery  of  art  has  been  ?*a  examined  twenty  volumes  of  current  councils  appropriates  money  for  such 
suggested,  but  while  aid  will  be  given  to  a  journals  to  find  but  four  articles  on  the  work.  This  year  the  board's  appropria- 
certain  number  of  students  of  art  who  »«bject  of  teaching  to  think  or  teaching  to  tion  for  repairs  to  heaters  and  buildings  is 
show  merit,  no  national  gallery  will  be  es-  ftudy,  but  in  con^ast  had  f#und  several  said  to  be  tota)ly  inadequate.  While  the 
tablished.  One  phase  of  education  to  hundred  mere  devices.  A  resolution  was  measure  is  admittedly  drastic,  it  is  said 
which  the  trustees  will  g.vc  careful  consid-  pa«sed  asking  Mr.  Hamilton  for  the  that  the  closing  of  the  schools  will  force- 
eration  is  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  pnvilege  of  having  the  address  printed  fully  brinar  before  councils  the  need  of 
rural  youth  in  the  manual  arts.  It  is  recog-  for  circulation  among  the  teachers  of  the  greater  liberality  in  appropriations  for 
nized  that,  with  the  immigration  from  the  county.  Prin.  J.  F.  Moore  led  the  d is-  repairs  to  school  buildings.  The  school- 
country  to  the  city  that  is  going  on  unceas-  cussion  of  The  Use  of  the  Art  Gallery,  houses  in  the  section  are  all  old  structures 
ingly,  and  the  constant  amelioration  of  the  Museum,  and  Zoo.  constantly  in  need  of  repairs,  while  the 
conditions  of  urban  life,  there  is  need  of  For  some  time  past  the  various  pnncl-  appropriations  for  such  work  have  been 
counteracting  influences  to  preserve  and  P?^®  organizations  of  Pittsburg,  Alle-  steadily  decreasing  of  recent  years, 
cherish  a  wholesome  rural   condition  of  S'^^^J^  McKeesport,  and  Allegheny  coun- 

living.  ty  have  been  m  communication  looking  President  Drown,  of  Lehigh  university, 
It  is  understood  that  not^allthe  offices  toward  the  orcanization  of  a  schoolmas-  has  offered  four  free  scholarships,  to  be 
ofthe  institution  willnecessarily  be  located  tcrs  club.  The  associations  of  Pittsburg,  awarded  by  the  faculty  to  meritorious 
in  Washington,  nor  will  all  the  students  Allegheny,  and  Allegheny  county  have  graduates  of  the  Central  high  school,  Phil- 
ander the  fund  be  here.  The  general  idea  ratified  the  proposed  plan  and  constitution,  adelphia. 
is  to  secure  the  best  of  scholarship  wher-  *°^  nave  elected  a  board  of  directors. 

ever  it  may  be  found  and  to  pursue  a  plan  The  plan  includes  not  only  increased  pro-  The  Philadelphia  board  has  recom- 
that  may  adjust  itself  conveniently  and  Sessional  co-operation  but  also  increased  mended  that  the  tools  and  benches  belong- 
economically  to  the  widest  range  of  post-  social  intercourse.  ing  to  the  summer  schools,  which  are 
graduate  work.                                                                                                                      stored    in    the    Thomas   Wood   primary 

Harvard  Entertains  Prince  Henry,  »chooi,  be  used  in  giving  instruction  in 
Women  at  School  Election.  rAMRpmnr  ma^^    Prmr.  H-.nr«  nf  S.^'^^^'"'"?  *®  the  boys  during  the  time 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.— Prmce  Henry  of  the  girls  receive  sewing  lessons. 

Clevblano,  O. — It  is  expected  that  Prussia  is  now  a  Harvard  man.  On 
the  women  of  Cleveland  will  turn  out  in  March  6  he  received  from  Harvard  the  The  controversy  which  was  begun  over 
large  numbers  at  the  coming  school  elec-  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  became  an  four  years  ago  over  the  selection  of  a  site 
tion.  The  right  of  women  to  vote  for  honorary  member  of  the|university.  Pres-  for  a  school-house  in  the  thirty  eightii 
school  director  and  members  of  school  ident  Eliot  made  an  able  address  in  the  ward  has  at  last  been  ended  by  the  choice 
council  was  conferred  by  the  Ohio  legis-  course  of  which  he  said  that  as  university  of  a  lot  at  the  southeast  corner  of  HuntUig 
lature  several  years  since,  but  until  this  men  they  felt  the  weight  of  obligation  Park  and  Pulaski  avenues.  This  is  agree- 
year  no  especial  effort  has  been  made  to  under  which  America  rests  to  the  tech-  able  to  a  sub  committee  of  the  board  of 
get  the  women  to  the  polls.  nical  schools  and  universities  of  the  Ger-  education,  members  of  councils  from  that 

The  most  active  leader  in  the  crusade  is  man  fatherland.    From  them  thousands  ward,  and  other  interested  citizens. 
Mrs.  May  Harrington  Hsnna,  former  wife  of  eager  American  students  have  drawn 

of  Senator  Hanna*s  son  Daniel.  She  has  instruction  and  inspiration  and  taken  The  new  school-house  named  in  honor 
been  made  a  member  of  the  Democratic  example.  At  this  moment  hundreds  of  of  the  late  Councilman  Thomas  Meehan 
women's  executive  committeee.  She  be-  Ameneam  teachers  who  call  some  German  was  turned  over  to  the  board  of  education 
lieves  it  is  the  duty  of  every  woman  to  university  their  foster  mother  are  at  work  March  8.  It  is  located  at  Penn  and  Pul- 
take  part  in  the  election  of  school  officials  all  the  way  from  the  coast  of  Massachu-  aski  streets.  The  name  is  appropriate, 
and  to  do  all  possible  to  promote  the  wel-  setts  to  the  Philippines.  Our  men  of  In  the  school  colored  children  will  be 
fare  of  the  public  schools.  No  one  can  letters  and  science  xnow  well  the  unpar-  taught  by  colored  teachers.  In  addition 
know  better  than  the  mothers  of  children  alleled  contributions  Germany  has  made  to  his  labors  in  the  interests  of  public  edu- 
what  the  schools  need  to  make  them  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  cation  in  general,  Mr.  Meehan  worked 
better.  Many  things  about  the  manage  to  pure  knowledge,  and  also  to  science  continuously  for  the  betterment  of  the 
ment  of  a  school  should  be  changed —  applied  in  the  new  arts  and  industries  colored  race.  At  his  instance  a  school 
heating,  ventilation,  sanitation,  as  well  as  which  have  so  marvelously  changed  the  for  colored  children  under  colored  teachers 
the  putting  of  small  children  who  are  least  relations  of  man  to  nature.  was  established  at  Germantown  and  other 

able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  foul  air  Speeches  were  made  bv  Richard  Derby,  places.  The  schools  were  successful  from 
and  bad  light  into  the  basements,  while  president  of  the  junior  class,  by  Major  H.  the  flrst. 

older  children  have  well  lighted  and  better  L.  Higeinson,  donator  of  the    Harvard  

▼entilated  room^.  Women  would  change  Union  Building,  and  R.  C.  Boiling,  repre-  Humors  feed  on  hamors— the  sooner  you 
tiiese  things,  but  nothing  can  be  accqm-  senting  the  student  body.  R.  M.  Green  get  rid  of  them  the  better— Hood*s  Sarsa- 
plished  towards  remedying  present  condi-  read  a  poem.    Prince  Henry  made  an  able  parilla  U  the  medicine  to  take. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City.  itr^Nj^^uVinV^  rii?Si.*SSfi: 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  Association  are  now  left  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  ca.tc  to  teach  who  has  not  obuined  75  per 
of  High  School  Teachers  of  German  will  collegiate  department,  the  overcrowded  cent  m  the  four  studiM— science,  geo- 
be  held  March  15,  at  the  rooms  ot  the  condition  of  the  college  has  been  mateii-  graphy,  Lnghsh.  and  mathcmaUcs.  Those 
School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  university,  ally  decreased  who  failed  will  have  to  prepaxc  anew  and 

Washington  square.    Mr.  B.  Kuttner,  of      xh-»K«.r^^f-.Hnro»So«i,o<or.t.r«r.riafpH  take  the  examinations  next  May. 

iJr^£^sl"o^^  "^a:^"o?t:r  la?^tV9^o'if^^^^^  Students   and  «aduate.    of   the  City 

1^^rrt^\   rJ^.n^    n^^^^  Jiu   Z  appropriation  to  complete  the  purchase  college  are  much  interested  in  the  role  of 

nnJn-^  h?  M?  T«hn  R  JSJt.r  olproperty  in  Leonard,  McKtbben,  and  the   state   board  of  regente  rcqairiog  a 

opened  by  Mr.  John  Baumeister.  Boerum  streets  Brooklyn  fourteen-year  coarse  lor  the  degree   of 

District  Supt.  H.  W.  Jameson  has  been  Residents  in  the  vicinity  of  public  bachelor  of  arts— seven  years  in  elcmcn- 
assigned  temporarily  to  take  charge  of  the  school  77,  Manhattan,  have  petitioned  the  tary  school,  three  in  high  school,  and  four 
two  school  districts  formerly  in  charge  of  board  to  provide  necessary  school  accom-  m  college.  The  alumni  contend  that  wWle 
James  Godwin,  retired.  modations  for  primary  pupils.  the  five  year  introductory  and  cpllcgiate 

_..,.,.,  ,.  ' '^  '^  course,  in  operation  at  the  college  until 

Principals  are  inclined  to  object  to  a  The  report  of  the  committee  on  by-laws  last  September  and  which  itis  proposed  to 
proposedchangem  the  by-laws  which  will  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  rules  re-establish,  was  shorter  in  point  of  time, 
deiine  their  positions  as  **  administrative  determining  the  number  of  heads  of  de-  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  was 
heads  of  school,"  rather  than*' pedagogical  partmenu,  general  assistants  and  clerks,  actually  as  great  as  that  performed  in  the 
heads. '  is  being  vigorously  opposed  by  the  mem-  seven-jrear  high  school  and  college  course 

The  new  board  of  education,  in  its  bers of  the  board  of  education  from  Brook-  prescribed  by  the  regents.  Pamphlets 
amended  budget,  will  ask  only  'for  the  ^y^*  Action  on  the  matter  has  been  post-  comparing  the  courses  of  City  college  and 
four  mills  as  a  genersd  fund.    This  is  I15,-  poned  until  the  meeting  of  March  26.  Yale  academic  department  are  being  dii- 


r„^«,  „.«  ^^  w.  ««wn»  «w»w.,»»..  inceiiug.     frcsiacui  xviaKuus  oruB»  ui  uic   /.       «^arsi      Thus  co  ner  cenL  more  work 

Examinations   for  shopwork    teachers  City  Teachers/ Association  gave  a  descrip    j.  done  m\he  CollSc  ^^^ 
ill^be  held  March  .4,_an^  examinations    tion  o^he  objects  an^plan.of^h^^^^^^^^^^^     ^^o'rthLV'n  S?K%o ' th^\  t^^^^  ^eaSJ 

Vale  freshman 
more  than  ofEset 

_    ,_^ amount  of  work  the 

need  for  teachers  in  all  lines  as  yet.  The  fourth  in  the  series  of  Male  Teach-  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  studeit 

President  Burlingham,  City  SuperintenJ  «"'  monthly  dinners  will  be  held  at  7  does  during  his  college  course.  In  view 
dent  Maxwell,  Associate  City  Superinten-  o*clock  on  the  evening  ot  March  15^  Tbe  of  all  these  facts  and  this  striking  compari- 
dent  Marble,' Messrs.  Mack.  Mann,  and  subject  for  discussion  is  *' Some  £duca-  son,  how  ab*«brd  it  is  tosavthatthegradu- 
Greene,  and' Principal  Goodwin,  of  the  tional  Ideals;  or  the  New  By  Laws.'*  ate  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
PeterCooper  high  school,recently  held  an  Many  guesU  are  expected  to  be  present,  is  not  as  worthy  of  the  baccalaureate  de- 
informal  conference  to  exchange  views  among  them  being  Gen.  George  W.  Win-  gree  as  the  graduate  of  Yale." 
on  the  proper  articulation  toJ>ee8tab^^^         K*te,  _        _  _  Resolutions   requesting   the   board  <rf 

t__.  X  -  _i         .  L__i_  __j  ,!._      _...--_        _  school-nouse  bondsfor 

adopted  br  the  board  ci 

^   , _^^ meeting  March  5.    This 

schools  on  the  o'her.    It  waji  the  senti-  lone  and  capable  service  in  the  New  York  amount  is  for  buying  and  improving  sites 

ment  of  the  meeting  that  the  Normal  col-  public  schools.    A  dinner  committee  has  and  erecting  new  buildings  for  elementary 

lege  degree  must  be  put  on  a  basis  where  beenappolnted  consisting  of  Supts.  Jasper,  schools  and  two  new  high  schools  in  the 

It  will  be  recoenized  by  the  state  regents,  Davis,  Lee,   and    Stranbenmuller;    Col.  years  1902  and  1903.    The  sum  of  $5,175^ 

and  that  in  educational  requirement  as  a  A.  P.  Ketchum,  Ferdinand  Shack.  Charles  517  is  required  to  meet  present  deficiendei 

preliminary  to  license,  the  colleges  and  Straus,  Prof.  Fitzgerald  Tisdall, Examiner  and  for  building  schools  to  care  f or  chU- 

the  training  schools  must  at  least  meet  the  Bvrnes,     Principals     Ettingcr,     Magie,  dren  now  on  record  for  whom  proper  wo- 

same  requirements  as  to  duration  of  study  O'Shea,  Stitt,and  Wade ;  Instructors  Berg-  vision  has  not  been  made ;    while  the  re- 

and  the  like.     This  implies  six  years  of  ham.     Wiogebach,     Waters,     Goldrich,  maining  sum  of  ^,250,000  ia  f or  erecttng 

secondary  and  professional  training.  Fischlowitz,    Kurz,   Nicholson,    Roberts,  550  classrooms  and  purchasing  sites  to 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  col-  Stevens,  and  Wahl.   Preliminary  arrange-  care  for  the  yearly  increase  in  school  popn- 

leges  should  abandon  preparatory  work  nj^nts  will  be  made  by  a  sub-committee,  lation.    Outside  of  the  high  schools,  Uw 

and  that  the  courses  m  the  high  schools  ^f  ^hich  Instructor  Waters  «s  chairman,     building  operations  involved  contc^mplate 

should  be  so  arranged  as  to  correspond  in  .^^^tSnor^f  fV,.  AVAm*;^*.  rnm    the  erection  of  1,000  new  class-rooms,  pto- 

their  upper  years  to  the  college  courses.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive  com-  vidine  for  ^^  000  seatines     ThereDorTof 

Thisw^ojld^bably  lead  to  the  wiping  S^^JJ^Vd^^to^^^^^^                                             the  commft^tirof'^^^^^ 

out  of  the  present  freshman  class.    The  thor,zed  to  estab  ish  pa^^                              recommendations  of  City  Superintendent 

project  is  concerned  with  the  expressed  any  and  all  night  schools  where  needed.  Maxwell  as  to  the  districts  where  additional 

Smiition  that  the  youth,  after  J  eight-  J.^^e  committee  dec,^^^^^^^  l^.t^K^,  ^.^^^.^^  sS  ac^omm^^^^^^^ 


oraTSe  l^t^rtVeitf-iie  years  of^^^^^^  to  publish  and  cftstribute  each  month  a  re-  ^?   he^eTommended  expenditures  foVim- 
This  would  give  a  sori  of  siiyear  couTse  porton  the  attendance  of  part  time  classes,  ^^iate  neeTw^^^^^^^ 
after  the  elementary  schools -a  three  year  refusals,  etc.,  in  each  school.  of  The  ScHOonouiN^^^ 


ityof  having  all  high  school  graduates  sity  of  Chicago.    Prof .  Giles  spent  twenty-  Manhattan-Bronx,    and    to   furnish   and 
examined  by  the  college  entrance  board,  a  seven  years  in  China.  complete  five  other  buildings  under  way 

certificate  from  them  admitting  to  neariy      ^^^  universities  will  benefit  bv  the  will  '°  Manhattan  1213,700  is  necessary.  Witt 
au  colleges.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Currier  who  eives  ^^^  various  sites  to  be  purchased  for  the 

Dean    Russell,   of   Teachers   coUegc.  the  life  use  of  the  income  of  her|3oo,ooo  few  buUdinM  and  to  improve  others,  the 
sailed  for  Porto  Rico  March  8.    He  will  estate  to  her  stepson,  Edward  West  Cur-  ^P^*','^^"!^  ^^  f5,647ii04,  of  which 


sum 


spend  two  weeks  on  the  island,  inspecting  ^er.  At  his  death  |i 00,000  will  go  to  Yale,  }^^  P^^^  °°^  has  on  hand  l47i,5W.?o, 
schools  and  conferring  with  the  authorities  the  income  to  be  used  for  deserving  stu-  leaving  5,1 75*5 '750  to  be  appropriated  for 

concerning  the  establishment  of  industrial  dents,  and  150,000  to  Columbia  to  be  spent  ^'^^  ^^^^  ,  , ,.  _^.     . 

schools  and  the  introduction  of  manual  in  books  *^  In  order  properly  to  meet  the  growth  of 

training.    Prof.  Dodge  is  acting  dean  dur-  ^^       *         ,  ,.                      .      .        ^      the  system  after  present  deficiencies  are 

ing  Prof.  Russell's  absence.  ^"^  result  of  the  state  examinations  for  met,  the  board  asks  $4,250,000  for  1903. 

•  professional   graduates  teachers*  certifi-  Provision  must  be  made  annually  for  25,- 

The  equipment  of  the  new  annex  to  cates  held  last  September  by  State  Supt.  000  new  pupils.   The  class-rooms  required 

Citjr  college  has  been  completed  and  the  Skinner  at  the  City  college,  have  been  each  year  will  approximate  550  at  a  cost 

entire     sub-freshmen    department   trans-  announced.    On  the  whole  they  are  better  of  about  I3  250,000,  and  an  extra  f  i,ooO|- 

ferred  thereto.    As  the  original  buildings  than  usual,  200  candidates  being  success-  000  tor  sites.    At  this  meeting  adso,  the 
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nport  of  the  special  committee  of  sevea, 
HeniT  A.  Kosers. chairman,  increasiDg  ihe 
«aUriea  of  several  clerks,  aad  iransf  errmg, 
nduciog  or  auspendiog  oiher»,  was 
adapted. 

The  rcgalar  meetiDg  of  tbe  Educational 
<ouiicil  nill  be  held  at  the  New  Vork  uni- 
versity, Washiagton  square,  at  ic:j: 
Saturday  morniDg,  March  15. 

An  organization  to  be  known  as  the 
'General  Education  Board  has  been  formed 
in  New  York.  Its  object  will  be  to  pro- 
mote education  in  the  South,  and  already 
more  thaa  ([,000,000  has  been  advanced 
for  the  work.  The  executive  officer  is  the 
Rev.  Or.  Wallace  Uuttrick.of  Albany,  who 
has  made  a  study  of  SoutDern  educational 
^oblems.  and  wh  has  resigned  his  pastor- 
ate to  take  up  the  work.  The  board  of  trus- 
tees is  composed  of  W.  H.  Ualdwin.Jr.,  Dr. 
Daniel  C.  Gilraan,  Morris  K  Jesup, 
Robert  C.  Ogden,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  F. 
T.  Gates,  formerly  secretary  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  Walter  H.  Page.  George  Foster  Pea- 
body,  and  Dr.  Albert  Shaw.  The  board 
proposes  to  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves, la  the  poorer  districts,  where  the 
school  system  is  inadequate,  increased 
taxation  and  local  coatributions  will  be 
urged.  Training  school^  for  teicher^  will 
be  established,  information  and  statistics 
regarding  educational  matters  In  the  dis- 
tricts covered  by  the  board  will  be  gath- 
cred,and  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  work 
will  be  published  in  the  press-  New  York 
capitalists  who  have  long  desired  10  cod- 
tribute  money  for  the  development  of  tbe 
South,  are  the  chief  contributors  to  the 


Manhattan  Inspectors  were  sworn  in  on 
March  10.  In  bis  address  frcsideni  Can 
tor  said  that  there  is  no  branch  of  the  city 
government  so  essential  to  the  welf  are,com- 
lort,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity Its  school  system,  and  to  the  inspec- 
tors was  practically  submitted  that  great 
work,  fie  said  he  expected  of  them  an 
active  cooperation  with  tbe  various 
teachers.  No  friction  should  result  trom 
their  labors  but  bvthe  exercise  ot  tact  and 
good  judgment  tne  cooperation  should  be 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  actively 


Strom  said,  in  part 

"  It  the  experiment  falls,  it  will  be  due 
to  tbe  inherent  defects  ot  tbe  system  it!>elf 
and  not  to  the  women  whom  I  have  ap 
pointed.  I  have  been  able  to  secure  re- 
presentative women  of  broad  culture 
and  sound  judgment,  who  arc  interested 
in  the  public  school  system  of  this  borough 
and  are  in  sympathy  with  the  teachers' 
work,  it  has  not  been  an  easy  task  to  get 
these  women.  I  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed at  the  beginning  on  account  of  the 
refusal  of  so  many  prominent  women  to 

Among  the  best  known  of  the  women 
appointed  are  Mrs.  Mulqueen  daughter  of 
ex-Mayor  Gilroy  and  Mrs.  Herbert- Par- 
sons, wife  of  Alderman  Parsons  and  her- 
self a  doctor  of  philosophy  of  Columbia 
university. 

Ilayir  LoVi  School  Stcommnidatloni 
Mayor  Low,  is  his  first  annual  message 
to  Ihe  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  recommends  the  taking  of  a 
school  census  each  year  and  says  tnat  an 
appropriation  for  educational  purposes 
should  have  first  claim  upon  tbe  city 
treasury.  That  portion  of  his  message  re- 
latii^  to  school  matters  is  as  follows : 
"  First  of  all,  in  importance,  1  place  ihi 


A  training  school  for  young  colored  men 
and  women  will  soon  be  organized  in  New 
York,  as  a  result  of  tbe  recent  Armstrong 
Association  meeting.  The  plan  advocated 
is  to  take  the  Mount  Tabor  Training  and 
Industrial  school,  of  which  Rev.  Horace 
G.  Miller  is  principal,  as  a  nucleus.  A 
benefit  entertainment  will  take  place  at 
Carnegie  hall  in  April,  and  by  various 
means  it  is  hoped  that  (25,000  will  be 
raised.  Constant  A.  Andrews  is  president 
oE  the  committee  having  the  matter  in 

SVTBaty-FlTe  Woman  for   School 
laipectora 
A  fact  worthy  of  notice  in  the  appoint- 
ment ol  school  inspectors    by  Borough 
Presidents  Cantor  and  Swanstramof  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn  is 'that  seventy  five 
oat  of  the    i8a  persons    appointed  are 
women.    Mayor  Low  did  not  appoint  any 
women  on  tbe  board  of  education, bulhe 
'   approves  of  their  selection  as  school  in- 
spector* and  he  was  present  when  tbe 


city.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  a  sum 
approximating  t4,coo,coo  must  be  raited 
every  year  for  the  purchase  of  new  sites 
and  the  erection  ol  new  school  buildings 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  normal  an- 
nual growth  of  the  school  population.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  recent  txiaid  01  educa- 
tion has  placed  itself  upon  record  as  believ- 
ing that  an  expenditure  of  (B,ooo,ooo  in 
addition,  is  now  necessary  for  the  same 
purposes,  in  order  to  make  good  existing 
deficiencies.  ■  Without  making  myself  re- 
sponsible for  the  accuracy  of  either  of 
these  sstimatea,  both  of  which  seem  to  me 
large,  it  is  evident  that  here  is  a  problem 
ot  the  first  magnitude.  I  imagine  that 
«io,ooo,ooo  would  substantially  meet  both 
the  existing  deficiencies  and  the  current 
needs  It  is  idle  to  improve  the  material 
conditions  of  the  city  if  it  is  to  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  leaving  many  thousands  of 
its  children  in  Ignorance  during  the  best 
years  of  their  school  life.  It  makes  com- 
paratively little  difference  to  tbe  city,  as 
to  mostpubhc  improvements,  whether  they 
are  secured  a  year  or  two  earlier  or  a  year 
or  two  later,  but  two  or  three  years  taken 
out  of  the  school  life  of  a  child  affect  his 
own  well  being  and  bis  value  as  a  citizen 
as  long  as  be  lives.  It  is  for  this  reason 
thit  I  consider  that  the  very  brst  claim 
upon  tbe  resources  of  the  city  is  to  make 
as  large  appropriations  for  school  build- 
ings and  school  sites  as  tbe  financial  con- 
ditions of  the  city  will  justify." 

In  speaking  of  the  location  of  new 
school  buildings,  Mayor  Law  says  that 
it  is  entirety  practical  for  the  police  to 
mike  an  annual  census  of  the  children  of 
school  age  in  the  city.  Wherever  such  a 
census  indicates  the  largest  number  of 
children  out  of  school  attocether  and  also 
inparttiroe  classes,  there  ne  believes  the 
new  buildings  ought  to  be  placed.  This 
would  avoid  controversiesonDorough  lines 
and  would  insure,  at  any  given  time,  the 
prompt  meeting  of  the  greatest  existing 


Educational  New  England. 

BusTU.v,  Mass.— Simmons  college,  to 
which  Dr.  Henry  Lefavour  and  Miss 
Louise  M.  Arnold  have  lately  come  as 
president  and  dean,  has  announced  tbe 
opening  ot  its  first  departmect,  that  of 
home  economics.  To  secure  this,  the 
trustees  have  arranged  for  tbe  purchase  of 
the  school  of  Housekeeping  founded  and 
conducted  by  the  Women^s  Educational 
and  Industrial  union.  This  school  has 
been  a  decided  success,  but  has  long  been 
ij  need  of  a  full  endowment.  This  present 
transfer  insures  the  permanence  of  Ihe  ef- 
fort, while  at  the  same  time  it  lurnishes  an 
ecouomical  basis  of  action.  In  addresses 
before  the  Twentieth  Century  club,  on 
March  i,  the  president  and  dean  outlined 
the  plan  which  Ihe  trustees  have  formed 
for  carrying  out  Ihe  plans  of  the  founder. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  college  in  all 
its  departments  will  be  to  give  the  students 
a  training  in  those  things  which  pertain  to 
better  living.  So  various  schools  of  ap- 
plication, similfuto  that  in  housekeepinE, 
will  be  organized.  The  courses  in  aU  will 
cover  four  years,  Ihe  requirements  for  en- 
trance being  a  good  hign  school  prepara- 
tion, and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
work  will  be  academic.  This  will  add 
general  training  todirecl  preparation  along 
Ihe  lines  of  appUed  science  and  art. 

The  new  building  for  the  Chapman 
school.  East  Boston,  was  dedicated  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  5.  tho  it  has  been  in 
use  since  September.  There  were  several 
addresses  fro  m  prominent  speakers, 
among  them  Supt.  L.  P.  Seaver:  Prcs.  £. 
H .  (Japen,  of  Tufts  college ;  and  Dr.  John 
S.  White,  of  New  York  city.  The  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  exercises  wasthe 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Graf toaD.Cushing, 
president  of  the  school  board,  who  held 
that  a  school  building  is  emphatically  for 
the  use  of  the  people,  and  should  not  be 
considered  as  baving|fulfilled  its  mission 
when  the  children  have  left  it  in  the  after- 
noon. There  is  no  reason  wby  all  Ihe 
rooms,  halls,  and  corridors  should  not  be 
in  constant  use  by  the  citizens  tor  social 
meetings,  for  dances,  for  innocent  amuse- 
ments of  all  kinds,  until  the  end  of  every 
evening.  In  Mr.  Cushing's  opinion  this 
innovation  it  certain  to  come,  tho  It  may 
take  a  generation  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

Caubridok,  Mass.— Prof.  Charles  H. 
Raskins,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
has  been  elected  professor  of  history  in 
Harvard  university,  and  will  begin  his 
work  in  September.  Professor  Haskini 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
youne  men  o£  the  country  In  history,  took 
bis  Ph.D.  in  that  department  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
was  elected  processor  of  history  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  In  tbe  school 
year  1899-1900  he  acted  as  substitute  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  during  Professor  Emer- 
ton's  absence,  and  his  success  and  popu- 
larity in  his  work  during  that  year  have 
led  to  his  election  to  the  chair. 


federal  council  has  informed  the  United 
States  minister  at  Berne,  Mr.  A.  S.  Hardy, 
that  selections  wilt  be  made  from  the 
plaster  casts  of  Swiss  works  of  art,  now 
being  made  at  the  National  museum  at 
Zurich,  and  such  as  nill  give  a  clear  idea 
of  Swiss  art  will  be  presented  to  the  Har- 
vard museum.  This  action  makes  Ihe 
museum  broadly  Germanic. 

Cambridge,  Mass.— President  Eliot 
has  canceled  all  appointments  for  his 
Western  trip,  owing;  to  Ihe  continued  illness 
ol  Mrs.  Eliot.  Tbe  trip,  which  was  at 
first  postponed  owing  to  Prince  Henry's 
visit,  has  now  been  finally  abandoned. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— Professor  W.  H. 
Brewer,  Norton  professor  of  agriculture 
In  Ihe  Sheffield  scientific  school,  and  one 
of  the  best  known  inatmctors  in  Yale  nni- 
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yeraitv  will  retire  from  active  duties  at  the  far  East  will  also  be  encourafed  to  AnnArror,  Mich.— The  thirty-seventli 

the  close  of  the  collegiate  year.    He  is  enter  the  university.  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters 

seventy-four  years  old,  and  is  a  graduate  .               r  t     »*           j   tt    i       .       ,  club  will  be  held  here  Marcb  27-29.    Set 

of  the  first  scientific  school  class,  that  of  ,   Attorney  John  Maynard   Harlan  is  col-  ^lons  will  be  held  at  Newberry  hall,  anri 

1852.    He  studied  chemistry  in  Germany  Iccting  money  from  lawyers  ana  business  ^ill  be  opened  by  President  A.  J.  Voliand 

with  Von  Bunsen  and  Von  Liebig.  geology  men  to  found  a  rural  home  and  school  for  of  Grand  Rapids,  at  9:30  o'clock  Fridai 

under  Wagner,  and  botany  with  Schmidt,  o^ys.    He  is  meeting  with  encouraging  morning.    Many  prominent  educators  wil 

For  two  ^ears  he  acted  as  professor  of  success.  deliver  addresses. 

natural  science  in  Washington  college,  Pa.                             ^                            .           ^      »    t     « 

He  assisted  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  in  his  U^-^   ^^A  TU^w^^  Fayetteville,   Ark.— Dr.  J.  L.  Bu 

geological    survey    of    California,   irom  fiere   aiia    i  Iiere.  chanan  proposes  to  retire  from  the  presi 

which  duties  he  was  called  to  the  profes-  w.„.       vi  **•     u                *i           •  .  ^  ^^^^.  ®*  ^^/  UnivcrsUy  of  Arkansas  ai 

sorship  of  chemistry  in  the  CoUejre  of  William  Nottingham,  recently  appointed  the  close  of  the  present  scholastic  year  ii 

California.    He  became  a  member  of  the  */^««°*  ?^  !^«  University  of  the  State  of  Tune,  on  account  of  his  health,  which  hai 

Yale  faculty  in  186?  ^*^  York,  is  a  memt>er  ot  the  law  firm  of  been  poor  for  a  long  time.    Among  those 

'           ^'  Goodelle,  Nottingham  &  Andiews,  Syra-  prominently  mentioned  for  the  place  h 

Cambridge,  Mass.— Prof    Charles  H-  cuse.    He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Syracuse  former  State  Sup't  Junius  Jordan,  who  u 

Haskins,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  higb  school  and  Syracuse  university,  and  now  a  member  of  the  university  faculty, 

has  accepted  the  professorship  in  history  i«  a  trustee  of  the  latter.  ,      ^ .         . 

offered  him  by  Harvard  and  will  begin  his  a        ^      kt    v     tv                  *•         r  Memphis,  Tenn.— R.  Y.   Edmondspn, 

new  duties  there  next  September.  .u'^h® ^^^'  J^'  *^;7"     v  ^?°^?n*u^  u  ?i  7^?  """J^^*  ?*Y.  ^"?^°  station,  filed  a 

the  University  of  New  York  will  be  held  bill  against  the  Memphis  board  of  educa- 

in  the  state  capitol  on  June  30  and  July  i.  tion  several  months  ago  for  the  purpose 

r^hlPflon  Itpmc  '^^^  principal  address  will  be  delivered  of  testing  the  validity  of  a  law  passed  by 

v>uiwa]$U  liciild.  Monday  evening,  when  President  Butler,  the  last  legislature  allowing  children  re 

A  funeral  service  for  Col.  Francis  W.  ^^  Columbia,  will  speak  on  "  Fundamental  siding  within  half  a  mile  of  the  city  limiti 

Parker  was  held  on  March  5,  in  the  as-  Principles   of  Education  in  the    United  to  attend  the  nearest  public  school.    In 

sembly  hall  of  the  normal  practice  school.  States."      Tuesday,    mominp^   President  the  chancery  court  a  few  weeks  ago  the 

The  service  was  in  charge  of  George  R.  Schurman,  of  Cornell  university,  will  read  law  was  declared  constitutional. 

Meade,  Post  G.  A.  R.,  of  which  Colonel  f   PJ?«r  ©n  "  The  Elective  System  and 

Parker  was  a  member.  Addresses  were  ^^  Limitations."  Dean  Vincent  of  the  South  Bend,  I nd.— The  twentieth  aa 
made  by  Mr.  O.  T.  Bright  and  Dr.  Bhamt-  Junior  CoUes^e  of  Chicago  university  will  nual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
lin,    and    Miss    Martha    Fleming    read  <*«'>ver  an  address.Tuesday  evening.  Teachers' Association  has  been  called /oi 

several  of  Col.  Parker's  favorite  poems.      pt-,TCT/^,^  pa      xk-  i^on^.r.  /.f  PUfc    April  3-5.    Sessions  will  be  held  at  th< 

Later  the  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Thall  of  .nr.r^  7tm  fiJ^i;^h^  ,?ril.  *h..  i^in^"  StudeBaker  auditorium  in  this  city. 
Tj«ob<kii  *««M.jk..».  «.u«»A.x»^a:<i^»*  u^m^^^  ton  are  still  nrm  in  the  strike  they  maug- 

Slfverid  a  eu^eV      Du?w  tim?M  ""'«*>  «•>««  "*>'"•"'  '^'^  ^*>'  »'««=''  *»'»"«'^-      Woodbury,  N.  J. -Supervising  Prin 

^  '    they  would  let  the  rising  generation  be  board  ot  education,  says   that   arrange 

The  amalgamation  of  Chicago  univer-  reared  in  ignorance  rather  than  continue  ments  for  additional  school  room  shoulc 
sity  and  Armour  institute  is  now  assured.  *o  educational  work  for  elory  alone.  The  be  made.  He  points  out  the  need  of  a 
Before  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  co-  members  of  the  school  board  are  still  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  pei 
operation  it  is  expected  that  Armour  in-  trying  to  induce  the  teachen  to  resume  teacher  in  the  grammar  grades,  the  intro 
stitute  will  be  worth  15,000,000.  The  work  on  the  old  plan— steady  work,  but  duction  of  kindergartens  and  laboratory 
present  plan  involves  removal  of  the  insti-  ^^  P^V  ^^Y-  facilities  for  science  work  in  all  grades 

tute  to  the  university  campus.  TheAr-  if ;- .fo#-^  fk,*  iwr-  t  pu.^.x«*  vf^ir^««  facilities  for  manual  training,  and  domestic 
mour  interests  will  give  H,5oo,coo  in  en-  u.l* 'L  *  t™  8^«»<^«    teaching    and  gymnastics.    Thi 

dowments  and  the  university  will  furnish  ^u!  tZ^.lW^^^^^^^  ""^  schools  are  said  to  be  in  better  conditioi 

buUdings  and  equipment  valued  at  another  ^^"^  ^^^^^  **  Sewanee,  Tenn.  ^^an  ever  before. 

$1,000,000.  Other  gifts  from  the  Ar-  Princeton,  N.  J— In  the  catalog  for  waww  pa  ^f  t  nir*».  u^\.r^}  n< 
m^ur.  and  from  John  D.  Rockefeller  are  Jhe  |^55th  yea^^^^^^^  BuYtler;pr.^Tlf  US^%c"^^^^^^ 

r^^^^r^^^Slrn  1?  nf  trf/.  rJI!!^  Pr^ff  buildiug  ou  a  tweuty-five  acre  tract  of  land 

Chicago  teachers  have  been  wondering  S^Sf  rUv,*llnH  .1^^^^^^                       fiftfi"  purchased  in  Wayne.    St.  Luke's  is  a  pre 

S^e^'f"tfc!.itt^^^^^^^^^^                            TI   InMSy'ron"^^^       "rih"ee' promo"  P^^^^^  -*^-^  -^^  300  pupils. 

Ztl'y\Xl7l'''^^^^^^^^^^                              ^.^J^i^^:^^  .CENTKALiAlLL.^The  southern  Illin 

the  principals  Mr.  Cooley  told  them  to  ad-  ffi,r!^rf  T^^^  u^  Teachers' Association  will  assemble 

vise  the  teachers  to  he  patient,  as  the    ^^T«  ?//;„  J  /  ^^^^^^  Jl^'^^P"^  J'^c  Lectures  will  be  given  by 

board  was  doing  all  it  could  for  them.  i;3S4  ^^Z"',^;  ^  ?^*^„°f,    ^j5  ^^^^^  President  A.  S.  Draper  and  L.  Y.  Sher 

Pre  ent  conditions  are  only    temporary,  ye -r.    Pennsylvania  has  the  largest  repre-  man. 
K.,r  Z^l  «r^2«ol^!,\>l;«,/*«  #1,1  fii^;^         sentation,  345.      The  exhibit  of  studies 

«f r  ntln.^    ?♦  if L.  7^??^^,  of  ,nS^o^    ''^ows  twcuVone  hcw  coufses  in  the  aca-  Seattle,  WASH.-An  alumnus  of  th« 

hlroMh/knVrH  »nJ^^^^^^                                 ^cmic    department.      The  most    radical  University    of    Washington,  Charles    V 

forallth^e                             ^                       change  is  in  the  department  of  general  Piper,  prote^sor  of  biology  in  the  Wash 

science,  where    the    standard    has    been  ington  Agricultural  college,  will  shortly 

The  Chicago  Woman's  club  has  offered  raised,  and  the  curriculum  entirely  recast  publish  a  Dot;»ny  of  this  state.   .He  is  con 

the  hoard   of  education  a  stained  glass  with  extensive  changes  and  additions,  se-  sidered  the  greatest  living  authority  ob 

window  to  be  placed  in  the  new  McKinley  curing  a  liberal  education  for  the  increas-  the  botany  of  the  Northwest, 

high  school  as  a    memorial  to    the  late  if?^  number  of  American  youths  who  de-  ocwp^n  m   v     Fffr.rt«ori.hA;normoH. 

oresident     The  offer  has  been  accented    sire  a  college  trainitg  of  high  standard  Oswego.  N   Y. —Efforts  are  being  made 

presiaent.     ihe  otter  has  been  accepted.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^     b^^  a  commercial  to  raise  a  pension  for  Miss  Ellen  M.  Bruce, 

Aprotestfrom  the  Federation  of  Labor  career  or  to  enter  the  rapidly  increasing  who  has  taught  in  the  local  schools  foi 
against  the  removal  of  District  Supt.  W.  openings  in  business  where  a  scientific  ""Y  y^^*"' »"  which  time  she  has  taught 
W.  Speer  has  been  received  by  the  board,  training  is  of  value.  Modern  languages  more  than  3,000  children.  She  will  retire 
The  latter's  removal  has  brought  the  dif-  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  curriculum  ^^^^  ^*"* 

ference  between  the  old  and  new  methods  of  this  department  The  total  gifts  to  the  Tr^uwcT/MirvT  pa  a»*Ii«/.1/v«;.«o..»..:^« 
of  education  to  issue      The  Federation  university  during  the  year  amounted  to  of  fh!I  rWv^nH  Rn^nJh  ^r^^^^^ 

rara^'cel^/uc^a^fo^^aVi^X^^^^^^  ^  '^°"  ''''^''''''  tind^^f^^^^^^^^^^^ 

at  aavanced  educational  methods.  ^  ,,«,,,  ^^^^u^*i^^    ».!»    ^Ar^T^i^A    ^.>«%»^»:»«.   «L. 

Pkoria,    III.— The    Central     Illinois  resolutTon    was    adopted    approving   the 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  Teachers' Association  will  meet  here  on  amended  spellmg  of  program,  tho,  altho, 
theboarciof  education  to  investigate  the  March  21,22.  President  Butler,  of  Col-  thorofare,  thru,  thruout,  catalog,  prolog, 
affairs  of  the  West  Side  supply  house  in  umbia  university,  will  be  one  of  the  f  peak-  decalog,  demagog,  and  ped agog,  as  pro- 
answer  to  charges  of  extravagance  has  re-  ers.  posed  by  the  American  Philological  soci- 
ported  that  the  institution  is  a  necessity  .  .,  ,,  ,  x  ^  ^  .  ^}^' .  ^.  association  al^q  recommended 
and  that  it  is  not  extravagantly  managed.      Albany,  N.Y.--Inspector  I.  O.  Crissy,  the  introducfon  of  manual  training  and 

president  of  the  department  of  business  domestic  science  in  all  public  schools  01 

The  advantages  of  training  at  the  Uni-  education,  has  appointed  a  committee  of  the  state,  and  the  devotion  of  more  time 

versity  of  Chicago  are  shortly  to  be  ad-  nine,  with   Durand  W.  Springer,  of  the  and  attention  to  the  study  of  art  and  im- 

vertised  in  the  orient,  the  faculty  having  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  high  school  as  chair-  proving  the  environments  of  children  in 

appointed     Alleyne     Ireland,     a    noted  man,  to  prepare  a  monograph  on  business  school.    The  officers  elected  were:  Pres't 

European  traveler,    as    special  commis-  education,    with    especial    reference    to  N.  P.  Kinsley,  Franklin;  Vice-Prcs't,  J. 

siooer  in  oriental  lands  to  ^udy  general  courses   in    public    schools.     The  com-  M.    Berkey,  Johnstown :    Sec'y*   Kimber 

conditions  and  send   information  to  the   mittee's  first  meeting  will  beheld  in  Phila  Cleaver,   Huntingdon;    Treas.,  John   C. 

university  that  will  enable  the  faculty  to  delphia  the  last  week  of  March.    A  pre-  Kendall.  Homestead ;  Exec.  Com.,  L.  O. 

shape  certain  classes  of  work  for  men  who  liminary  report  will  be  given  at  the  next  Foose,  Harrisburg;    R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lan- 

will  go  t9  the  orient  to  live.  Students  from  N.  E.  A.  meeting  in  Minneapolis.  canster ;.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton. 
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Benjamin  F.  Steveoa,  a  noted  American 
bibHograpber.  died  al  Surbiton,  Surrey, 
England,  March  5.  He  waa  born  at  Uaroel, 
Vl,  in  1833,  and  received  his  education  in 
tile  Univereity  of  Vermont.  For  many 
years  he  was  United  States  dispatch  agent 
in  London,  and  acted  as  purchasing  agent 
for  American  librariaDi  and  coUectors. 
He  made  a  chrooalogical  and  alphabetical 
catalog  and  index  of  papers  relating  to 
America  in  the  official  archives  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Holland,  and  Spain.  He 
also  made    photographic  facsimiles  from 


Johnstown,  Pa.— Prof.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  meeting 
of  City  and  borongh  School  Superiotend- 
eots'  Association  of  Pennaylrania,  March 
6,  spoke  on  "Art  and  the  Day's  Work," 
advocating  more  attention  to  art  in  the 
public  schools.  State  Superintendent 
:jchaeSer  delivered  an  address  00  "  Value 
and  Importance  of  the  Schoolmaster  in 
KelatioD  to  Other  Callings." 

Jersey  City.— An  inquiry  into  the  con- 
ditions of  the  public  schools  in  Jersey  City 
which  were  built  years  ago  is  being  made 
bv  the  Hudson  county  grand  jury.  Visits 
of  inspection  have  been  made  to  the  high 
school  in  Bay  street,  to  school  No.  11  in 
Bergen  square,  and  to  school  No-  6  in 
Central  avenue.  The  buildings  are  said 
to  be  overcrowded,  not  adapted  to  school 
purposes  and  to  be  without  proper  sani- 
tary apparatus. 

Ottawa,  111.— A  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association 
will  be  held  at  Ottawa  April  24-16.  Prof. 
E  H.  Castle,  of  Teachers  college.  New 
York,  will  be  the  principal  speaker. 

W.  P.Coltonhas  been  appointed  adver- 
tising agent  of  the  Lackawanna  railroad, 
succeediog  William  B.  Hunter,  who  has 
become  manager  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  Force  Food  Company,  of 
Buffalo.  Mr.  Colton  comes  to  the  duties 
of  his  new  position  with  ripe  experience 
and  exceptional  ability  in  Ibe  art  of  adver- 
tising. He  has  been  with  the  Lackawanna 
railroad  many  years,  the  last  two  as  chief 
clerk  in  the  advertising  department. 

In  response  t«  inquiries  from  teachers 
interested  in  the  investment  offered  by  the 
New  York  fiullding.Loan  Banking  Com- 
pany, the  publishers  take  this  opportunity 
of  stating:— 

This  corporation,  now  in  its  thirteenth 
Tear,  has  passed  the  danger  point  for  all 
large  investment  companies, 

'first  issue  of  long  t —  ' 

and  has  been  paid 

The  guarantee  fund  and  surplus  of  I577,- 
000  should  afford  ample  protection  to  its 
stockholders. 

But  in  the  last  analysis  the  real  secur- 
ity of  the  stockholders  of  this  company,  as 
ot  every  bank,  trust  company,  and  insur- 
aace  company,  must  rest  upon  the  honor 
and  sagacity  of  the  men  directing  its  man- 
aftement.  In  these  intangible  assets  the 
company  can  make  as  strong  a  showing  as 
in  its  balance  sheet. 


Uhc  TUniverstt?  of  Cbicago 

THE  SUMMER  QUARTER  ol  1903  will  l>egln  on  WedncKUy, 
June  18.  and  will  dose  Saluidaj.  August  30. 

MANY  DEPARTMENTS.  loBtruction  will  be  given  in  thirty  depart- 
ments in'  i4rii,  ZjtrratMrt.  and  Scieatt ;  in  eight  depanments  in  the  Divi»Uy 
Selaolj  In  seven  depanmenls  connected  with  Midiclni ;  and  Id  eleven  tnanches 
in  the  Sckool  ef  Edacaliim.     Send  for  ■  Summer  Quuter  Circulu. 
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C1)(  €kneNtary  School  Ccacber  aHd  fioMric  ef  StHdy 

F.  d  i  I  t  d      h  J        FRANCIS       W.       PARKER 
Diraltr  ef  tkr  Scluel  ef  Ed^calie;  Iki  Vnmriily  ,f  Ckiiat* 


Bi plain*  the  new  edui 
inblect*.      WHAT  ri  IS. 

'■  W,  ],>vc  onlcrtd  foity-fiv 


WHAT  IS  SMD  OP  IT. 

JHioD.  _  In  ihit  .oy.  n  hope 


MARY  M/CCiys.  GrMdt  7 

■'l>m>tin><niii»be>iiln< 

linn  of  Ihe  new  meihcdi  in  cdu 

TiatlUri  Center.  Celumtim 

Fer  imfermatiim  ml*  rtftmtr  U  tUHInt  rmlti 
THE  UWIVgRSITY  OF  CMICA&O   fHE»> 


plani,  showlBS  tiM  comlatlOB  0 

by  our  tocben  in  rltclr  fnide  Qcvtinf 

, >  VtKa  ia  toucb  wtib  ihe  mail  provKsaiv 

Sufi.  ifSrketh.  Kmniax  City,  Kmhm. 
Ibe  kinder^nen  ihmucb  aU  tlyt  ^TAdeL*'- 

indervtendiDf  and  kppTedj 


,nd  fer 


CHICAOO,  ILLINOIS 


Educatiooal  Meetings. 

March  15. —New  England  Aaaociaiion 
of  Teachers  of  English,  Boston,  Mass. 

March  ii-iz. — Central  Illinois  Teachers' 
Association  at  Pevria,  111. 

March  24-18 — Winnebago  County  (111.) 
Teachers"  Institute,  Rocklord. 

March  j;-;^.— Thirty  seventli  meeting 
of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  club  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

April  35-— Southern  Illinois  Teachers' 
Association  at  Centralia,  III. 

April  3-5. — Northern'  Indiana  Teachers' 
Association  at  South  Bend,  Ind, 

April  4-5. — Ohio  Valley  round  table  at 
New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 

April  33-15 — International  Kindergarten 
Union,  U«ston. 

April  74-16,— Northern  Illinois  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  Ottawa,  111. 
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CtE^JfJ  OFFICE, 


Beal«d  Propoall*  will  be  received  at  thin  office  nnlil  K: 
time  thei  will  be  opened  and  read  in  public,  at  i 
fiimisliinE  of— 

88  MtmlsDnrT  Lid  Tap  I>e«kii  mnd  H> 

SOO  "  or  AdJuniBble  DwIih 

FortheTUionsBtttdet.   Price  to  include  freight  car 


alty  of  110 
olfted  af M 


FnmiHire  tc 
sed  far 


lafMT  August  1.1<NK.  Each  bill  muBtbi 
ui  ii.f  (.W  per  Cint.  of  the  aci^ompiinyiug  bid  n 
the  dt]-  of  Waterbncy.  cODditioned  for  the  i 
fled  in  ouie  the  bid  be  accepted.  The  Bou  1  r 
PropOKlB  to  be  markad-  F1JKNITCRK  PKOl     ■ 

Wal«rliBPT.  Coi 


Hftrch  7.   '03 

ondar.  Marcii  S<.  IWu,  at  wbinh 
leBoanl  of  Ednostioo  for  the 


9  and  Betting  up.   SamnloB  of  adjnitnbli< 
f- 1  nnt  latter  than  June  1.  1MM.    A  pen- 

H  1  by  a  certi&d  chuck  to  the  smoiini 
jnl  [e  to  thf  order  of  the  Comptroller  ol 
r  Ihe  contract  within  the  tune  aped. 
t  Ihe  ritrht  to  reject  any,  and  all  hids, 
H    and  to  be  addi^aaed  to  tbe 


April  jfri?. — TriState  Teachars  Associ- 
.ion,  at  Huntington.  W.H.Cole,  presi* 
dent,  HuBt'ngton,W.  Va. 

May  7-q — Western  Drawing  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Minneapolis,  \nnn.  Adelia 
E.  Denton,  secretary,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

June  2-17.— Galesburg  Kindergarten 
Normal  school.  Adda  R.  Robertson, 
secretary. 

June  10-16. — North  Carolina  Teachers* 
Assembly,  annual  session, at  Wrightsville, 
N.  C.  W,  D.  Carraichael,  Jr.,  Durham, 
N.  C,  secretary  and  treasurer, 

June  ig-2i. — Georgia  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  either  at  Tybee,  Cumber- 
land Island,  Ga.,  or  at  Talluhah  Falls. 
G.  C.  Bond,  president,  Athens,  Ga. 

June  13.— August  a, — Ohio  university 
summer  school.  Dr.  Alsivn  Ellis,  presi- 
dent, Athens,  0. 

J  une  33. — August  r  .^Vanderbill  univer- 
sity, summer  school.  Dr.  J.  T.  McGill,  sec- 
retary, Nashville,  Tenn. 

June  30,  July  1. — University  Convoca- 
tion, at  Albany,  N.  Y.  James  Russell 
Parsons.  Jr.,  secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

June  JO.— July  5. — National  Association 
of  Elocutionists  in  Chicago.  Virgil  A. 
Pinkley.  Cincinnati,  O., president. 

'   "    3o.July  I.— New  York  university 

titule  of  Instruc- 
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For  Singers 
and  Speakers. 

The  ITev  Remedy  tot  Citarrk  ti  Very 
Valnsble. 

A  Grand  RapidB  gentleman  who  repre 
sents  a  promiacQl  maDufacturing  concern 
and  travels  through  central  and  aoutbein 
Michigan  relates  the  following  regarding 
the  new  catarrh  cure,  he  sayi: 

"After  Buffering;  from  catarrh  of  the 
head,  throat,  ana  itomach  for  several 
years,  I  heard  of  Stuart'«  Catarrh  Tablets 

Suite  accidenlally  and  like  everythine  else 
immediately  bought  a  package  and  was 
decidedly  surprisea  at  the  immediate  re- 
lief it  aSorded  me  and  still  more  to  find  a 
complete  cure  after  several  weeks'  use. 


"  I  have  a  little  son  who  sings  in  a  boy's 
choir  in  one  of  onr  prominent  churches, 
■nd  he  is  greatly  troubled  with  hoarseness 
and  throat  weakness,  and  on  my  return 
home  from  a  trip  I  gave  him  a  tew  of  the 
tablets  one  Sunday  morning  when  he  had 
complained  of  hoarsenesi.  He  was  dc' 
lighted  with  their  effect,  removing  all 
huBkiness  in  a  few  minutes  and  making 
the  voice  clear  and  strong. 

"  As  the  tablets  are  very  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  1  had  no  difficulty  ia  persuading  bim 
to  use  them  regularly. 

"Our  family  physician  told  us  they  were 
an  antiseptic  preparation  of  undoubted 
merit  and  that  he  himsdf  bad  no  hesita- 
tion in  using  and  recommending  Stuart's 
Catarrh  Tablets  for  any  form  of  catarrh. 

"  I  have  since  mclmaoy  public  speakers 
and  professional  singers  who  used  ihem 
constantly.  A  prominent  Detroit  lawyer 
told  me  thai  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  kepi 
his  throat  in  line  shape  during  the  most 
trying  weather,  and  that  he  had  loo^  since 
discarded  tbe  use  of  cheap  lozenges  and 
troche*  on  tbe  advice  of  his  physician  that 
they  contained  so  much  tofu,  potash  and 
opium  as  to  render  their  use  a  danger  to 
health." 

Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  are  large 
pleasant  tasting  loieoges  composed  of 
catarrhal  antiseptics,  like  Red  Gum,  Blood 


Miscellaneous. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  LilfU  Chroit 
UU  are  several  ai  tides,  at  once  thoughtful, 
timely,  important,  and  interesting.  Such 
contribaticns  as  those  of  Gen.  J.  H,  Wil 
son  on  "  Russian  Aggression  in  China," 
President  Faunce,  of  Brown  university,  on 
"  An  Uneducated  Man's  Recreations," 
and  William  Jennings  Bryan  on  "  The 
Advantages  of  the  Small  Collejes,"  are, 
in  truth,  "  Lai^e  Thoughts Jn  Smalt  Pack- 
ages," and  will  make  many  more  preten- 
tious and  costly  magazines  look  to  theii 
laurels.  "British  Rule  in  India"  and 
"The  Making  of  an  Afrikander"  are  also 
live  topics  of  interest.  Pictures  of  Miss 
Alice  Roosevelt  and  Prince    Henry 

A  daintily  printed  brochure  entitled 
"  Ideal  Journalism,"  has  been  issued.  It 
is  a  reprint  of  a  chapter  of  PrcfitabU 
Advtrtisin^s  "Notable  Newspaper  Se- 
ries," and  reviews  the  success  of  tne  New 
York  Timet,  since  its  purchase  by  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  who  has  made  "All  the  news 
that's  ^t  to  print,"  a  household  by  word. 
Neat  in  typo^raph^,  independeal  in  opin- 
ions, and  rational  in  its  news  treatment, 
the  Times  has  demolished  the  idea  that 
sensationalism  is  the  life  and  profit  of  a 
daily  paper.  The  ircfAxr*  itself  is  printed 
on  fine  book  paper  and  is  attractively 
bound.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  tbe  best  in 
the  printer's  art. 

What  woman  has  not  been  bafiled  by 
the  painful  manifestations  accompanying 
the  menstrual  period.  Anlikamnia  tablets 
serve  most  nobly,  and  with  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  evil  effects.  Two  iive  grain 
tablets  in  a  little   brandy   or  whisky  and 

-      repeated  in  an  hour  if  necessary, 
.  ...  _.lways    give       ■-  '     — 
Medical  Journal. 

WMblostsa, 

Thf*«-DAy    PBrionally-C(>ndatted  Toaf  «!» 
PeiiDiyli'iuila  Hail  toad. 

The  next  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Per- 
son ally-Con  due  led  Tour  to  Washington 
leaves  Tuesday,  March  25.  Rale,  cover- 
ing railroad  transporlalion  for  the  round 
trip,  hotel  accommodations,  and  guides, 
(14. so  from  New  York,  J11.00  from  Tren- 
lOD,  and  tii.jofrom  Philadelphia.  These 
rates  cover  accommodations  for  two  days 
at  the  Arlington,  Normaodie,  Riggs,  or 
Ebbilt  House,  For  accommodations  at 
Regent,  Metropolitan,  or  National  Hotel 
(2.50  less.    Special  side  trip  to  .Ml.  Ver- 

AU  tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with  spe- 
cial hotel  rates  after  expiration  of  hotel 
coupons. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  ap 
ply  to  ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1190 
Broadway,  New  York;  4  Courl  street. 
Brooklyn;  7^9  Broad  street,  Newark, 
N.J  ;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Ass'sl- 
antGeneralPassengerAgenl,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 

Old  PolntComfort,RIcbmoDa,Bnd  WMb- 
ingtoD. 

BIi-Dkt  Tour  TlK  Pennif  Ivanik  Ballrokd. 

The  fourth  of  the  present  series  of  per- 
sonally-conducled  lours  lo  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, Richmond,  and   Washington  via  the 


Spring  Humors 

Come  to  most  people  and  cause  manj 
tronblcB, — pimples,  boils  and  otbes 
eraptions,  besides  loss  of  appetite, 
that  tired  feeling,  fits  of  blUoiunesa, 
iodigestion  aud  headache. 

The  sooner  one  geta  rid  of  them  tht 
better,  and  the  way  to  get  rid  of  them 
and  (o  build  up  the  system  tliat  bu 
suffered  from  them  is  to  take 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  Pills 

Fonning  In  combination  tbe  Spring 
Medicine  par  excellence,  of  nneqaallod 
strength  in  purifying  the  blood  M 
shown  by  unequalled,  radical  and  pei^ 
manent  cures  of 

Scrofula  Salt  Rhmim 

Scald  Head  Bolts,  PImplM 

All  KlndB  of  Humor  Paorlasia 
Blood  Poisoning         Rheumatism 
Catarrh  Oyapepala,  Cto 

Accept  no  substitute,  but  be  Gora  ts 
set  Hood's,  and  get  it  today. 


Pears' 

Its  least  virtue  is  that 
it  lasts  so. 

Soap  is  for  comfort  and 
cleanliness. 

Pears'  soap  cleanliness — 
perfect  cleanliness  and 
comfort. 

Sold  ill  over  the  world. 

THE   nUTUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMP'Y 

OF  NEW  70RK. 
RICHARD  A.  McCURDY   -    -    Pniifent 

"The  Greatest  of  all  tht  Companlta." . 

fUKU )  325,753,1 52 

Income.  1900 6Q,5«2.M2 

Paid  Policy  Holders 540479.M9 

InuiTUKcandAnnutUc*....    I,I4I.497.8M 

The  HBta»l  Life  Ininrknoe  Ootnpeaj  Imdw 
erttj  form  of  poUor  at  the  lowMt  ratai  ooat- 
nannmie  with  ufely, 

SCHOOL  BELLS  SSTiffl 

Pnnd  cnpprr  led  Iln  onlr.     Tridi,  «ta-  Ahl 
MoSHANC  BELL  FOUHDRV,  BaltlRiar*,Ma. 


Root, 
wher 


nti  (or  fu 


druggis 


They  act  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
membrane  and  their  composition  and  re- 
markable success  has  woa  the  approval  of 
fihreicians,  as  well  as  thousands  of  suf- 
erers  from  nasal  catarrh,  throat  troubles 
and  catarrh  of  stomach. 

A  little  book  on  treatment  of  catarrh 
mailed  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart 
Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


15.- 

f  hose  who 
Inhouse-cleeLning 
is  like  m&gicTry  a 
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know  ilis  service^ 
ce.Ke  oJ-H-ssLt-onceT 
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_JUd*  B(w*daIlT  tBDIwnd  win.  dM*  nni 
■N  (dS^  tmricrnulB  to  ntne  (lis,  fi 
IbA  M  Wlnebu:  DuUlird  In  qItK«i  uul. 

Icitur'  OAMtllXtef^O..  Walrrdarj.V 


:ENNENS?J?Si.. 
OWDER 


tfCHAFINCiiiJ     j— ;^' 
f  SUNBURN,  -^■i.-E-       1 


Oriental  Cream,  S?»u"r1fl?S' 


ii  properlr  Dmiie. 

iUr  nunc.    The  di 

■Kid  lo  >  lad;  ot  the  huwi'i 


r^ptnftm^iiil  '  Wot 


nt&VQllliBt 
BSUVTUhi 


FEBD.  T.  HOPKINS,  PwpT, 

srOreatJoaeaStlMtJIewTork. 

'or ula brail  Dinnlit*  lad  VuHOosdi  Dull 

■■ha«  A*  D.  a^t  C^B^<>Ui  •B9  ■amp*'.  ^ 


Dikar  Fuior  G601I1 


BEST  AND  MOST  BCONOMICAL. 


Onljr^  33c^  a_  ^Ib. 


-  ID.  35. 50c. alb. 


ODmt  6Md  CaHcu  -  ■ 
tzcelleat  Tni  In  the  Cup  - 
COOK  BOOK  FRBK  to 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 
P.O.  Ban  see, 

SI  *  44  ywmmi  Atml.  N«w  York. 


Tickets,  including  transportatioo,  meali 
tn  route  in  botli  direclionK,  transIcrB  o( 
passengers  and  baegage.  hotel  accommo- 
dations at  Old  Point  Comfort,  KichmoDd, 
and  WashiDglOD,  and  carriage  ride  ab«Ut 
Richmond — m  fact,  every  necessary  ex- 
pense for  a  period  of  six  days — will  be 
sold  at  rate  of  f 34.00  from  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Newark  ;  Iji-SO  from  Tree- 
ton;  fji.oo  from  Philadelphia,  and  pro- 
portionate rates  from  other  station!. 
Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  in- 
cluding luncheon  on  going  trip,  one  and 
three  fourths  days' board  at  The  Hygeia 
or  Chanrberlin  Hotel,  and  good  to  return 
direct  by  regular  trains  within  six  days, 
will  be  sold  10  connection  with  this  tour 
at  rate  of  (15.00  from  New  York;  >'3.50 
from  Trenton;  (12.50  from  Philadelphia, 
and  proportionate  rate*  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information 
apply  to  ticket  agents:  Tourist  Agent, 
rii)6  Broadway,  New  York;  4  Court  street, 
Brooklyn ;  7S9  Broad  street,  Newark, 
N.T.;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. 

The  Indian  and  tke  Rorthweit. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  book  just 
issued,  and  containing  115  pages  of  inter- 
esting historical  data  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  great  Northwest,  with  fiae 
half-tone  eDgravtngs  of  Black  Hawk. 
Sitting  Bull,  Red  Cloud,  and  other  noted 
chiefs:  Custer's  battleground  and  ten 
colored  map  plates  showing  location  of 
the  various  tribes  datine  hack  to  1600.  A 
careful  review  of  the  book  Impresses  one 
that  it  is  a  valued  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory ot  these  early  pioneers,  and  a  copy 
should  be  in  every  library.  Price,  ascents 
per  copy.  Mailed  postage  prepaid  upon 
receipt  of  this  amount  by  W.  B,  Kniskem, 
3i  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

Winter  Tonrlat  Rates. 
Seawn  iw>i-t*03 

The  Southern  Railway,  the  direct  route 
to  the  winter  resorts  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  the  South  and  South- 
excursion  tickets  will  be 


]  all  t 


For  full  particulars  regarding  rate,  de- 
scriptive matter,  call  en  or  address  New 
York  office.  171  and  1185  Broadway,  or 
Alex.  S.  Tbweatt,  Eastern  PaMcnger 
Agent.  iiSj  Broadway. 
Very  Low  Rates  to  the  Vortliwest. 


ickets  to  Montana,  Idaho,  and  North 
Pacific  coast  points  at  the  following  greatly 
reduced  rates  :  From  (  hicago  to  Butte. 
Helena  and  Anaconda,  (30.00;  Spokane, 
(3a.io;  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Vic- 
toria and  Vancouver,  (33.00.  Choice  of 
routes  via  Omaha  or  St.  Paul  to  points  in 
Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
Career  sod  Character  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
An  address  by  Joseph  Choate,  ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain,  on  the  career  and 
character  of  Abraham  Lincoln — his  early 
life— his  early  struggles  with  the  world — 
his  character  as  developed  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  and  his  administration, 
which  placed  his  name  so  high  on  the 
world's  roll  of  honor  and  fame,  has  been 
published  by  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway  and  may  be  had  by  send- 
ing six  (6)  cents  in  postage  lo  F,  A.  Miller, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  III. 

HHlih  ud  KMt  fa*  Molhar  nod  Child. 

OVER  riiPrT  tulSB  >■»  flHJ-'g.'ffi.g'r.¥' 
pBBncoreuoona. ----" 


Hid  la  STlivt  miidT  nr  DIi 
[fftft*  III  van  put  of  tba  i*« 


Dress  Goods. 

Silk   and   Wool   Crepes,  Voile 

Chiffons,  Flcur  de  Velours, 

Crepe  du  Nord  Soic,  Nuns  Veilings, 

English  Mohairs,  Scotch 

Homespuns,   Cheviot   Suitings 

Printed  ChalHes. 

Embroidered  Robes. 

Crepe  de  Chine  and  Veiling  Gowns 

for  Southern  Resorts  and  Early 

Spring  Wear. 


NEW  YORK 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  ud  Xtcventli  St.,  Rcw  Tork 

I  Oppvite  Graf4  r*iircA} 
Conducted  on  European  PUn  at  Moderate  Rates. 
CentraUy    located    and    most     coDvetiieDt    M 
t  and  BnslneBa  Districts, 


WH.  TATLOK  k  SOI, 


The  Grand  Union  hotel 

Foutli  ATene,  4I*t  and  43d  StrMU 

Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot.        VZW  TOEK 
Central  for  ShoppinB  and  Theatres. 


Dr.  W.  J.  STE.WART, 

J63  W.  33a  Jrt.,  /f.  y.  Ciiy. 


denltMrj.  Pnaprvalloa  at  arlalaal  teclh  a 
RpFCtalty.  Esrsbllshril  1HG8,  AppolniaieBM 
hy  Ball  or  Irlephooe  Iq  Kdrancv  far  TliilloTa. 


pr.VlctorC.  Bell,T.5«',iS;; 

Kid°i(oiilh"  »od^"Otii  TMtt:  How  to  Ilka 
Toatk  Crownlic,  Brldt<  Vtrk,  aid  iDlldlst 


gTEMMYSJRJEJ,!!*!. 

^r58iraMEiLi,""iiiic$?5 

MEAD  "o  YOIJe'oO^  ?Z\.^m. ' 


KIDDER'S  PASTILLES.  ^riVA'iftSSS 
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STEINWAY   a   SONS   beg   to  announce   that 
they  have    been    ofHcially  appointed    by  patents 
and   diplomas,  which   are  displayed  for  public  in- 
ipcction  at  their  wareroomi,  manufacturers  to: 
His  Majeat;,  NIchalu  II.,  Czar  of  RauU. 
Hli  Majeitjr,  WUIIsai  II.,  Evparor  o(  QsmiaDr  ud  King 

of  PruasU. 
Hii  Majesty,  Frani  Joispli  I.,  Emperor  o(  Anrtrta  aBd 

Klsg  et  Nnagary. 
Her  Majesty.  Victoria,  QvMii  of  Qroat  Britala. 
Their  Royal  HishoeMes,  Tho  Prince  and  PrbceM  ol  Wales, 

and  The  Duke  of  Edtaburgh. 
Hia  Majeaty,  Otemr  II.,  Klag  Of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
HU  Majesty.  Umtwrte  1.,  Ktac  ef  Italy. 
HU  Majesty,  MooMfter-ed-dln,  Shah  of  Persia. 
Her  Majesty,  Maria  Chrlstlaa,  Queen  Regent  of  Spala. 
Hia  Majesty,  Abdul  Hamld  ll„  Saltan  of  Turkey. 

lUmlraUd  CmtMloftt  mmiUd  fr**  m^»n  aPPlUmlmt. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Wararoonu.- 
■TZITWAT  EAU,  ARCADE  IIUIU>Ifl6, 

IDT  Ud  lot  lut  Utk  Stroet,  FUm  Ansne,  cor.  wtb  Street 

NEW  YORK. 


Lribraries  for  Teachers 

Sold  on  £«asy  Installments 


It  should  Deed  o 
with  any  seriousne 

We  likTt  uTBDg^  tiBbt  sroapt  of  books  d 
DlBle  i«  ill  flsld,  «nd  llie  piiroh»*er  w"'  '— '  " 
twerkll  klj  uriliBar;  reqnircmeDtB.    (. 
Ihaoretlo&laDdpraalinl  P»daE0S7. « 
BntMlainmsnt. 
Kalloaa'a  TaBOhera'  Llbrarr,  IS  toU.,  | 
KallDas'a  SmalUr  l^lbrarr.  9  vols..  SIO. 
Kaadlni  Clrcla  Library.  IB  roU..la. 
Taacbara'  PraraaalQital  Library, IS tu 

ts.e9. 
Taachara'  Manaala  Library.  KtoIi 


11  parttcaliirs  write  ti: 


mar  QndH. 

Teaobere),  a)  vola, 
rlmary  Taachai 


WorKlna  Llbrat 

ment  Library, IT  Tolu., 


A  Great  History  Bargain. 

One  of  the  really  great  historical  works  of  the  world  which  every 
real  student  of  world-affairs  ffittj/ read.  We  have  fortunately  got  hold 
of  something  under  lOO  sets  at  a  wonderful  bargain,  and  a  few  of  our 
teacher-friends  who  speak  quickly  may  have  them. 

It  is  MOTLEY'S  DUTCH  REPUBLIC,  the  story  of  the  nation  in  the 
glorious  times  of  William  the  Silent,  whose  influence  and  example 
have  done  more  for  American  constitutional  liberty  than  that  of 
any  other  nation  save  England. 

j^   II         )  It  is  a  really  choice  edition,  fairly  equal,  we  think, 

fVCIIOgg  s  to  that  of  Harper's  at  $6.00;  in  four  volumes,  big  type, 

Ureat  Uner.  fuH  notes,  fine  illustrations,  best  library  style,  cloth, 
gilt  tops.  You  may  have  the  set  for  $2.15  aad  with  it  we  will  give  you 
credit  for  Jl.oo  on  new  subscriptions  to  any  of  our  five  periodicals,  or 
75c.  on  renewal  of  your  own;  or,  if  you  prefer,  you  may  have  Si.ao  in 
value  of  Popular  Classics  and  Classic  Fiction,  If  by  mail,  add  40c, 
postasc.     E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  East  9TH  St.,  New  York  City. 


Xeaoliers 
Taught 


Bi^-typc  Classic  Novels 
At  Wonderful  Bargains. 

We  have  secured  a  limited  quan- 
tity,  which  can  hardly  last  many 
days,  of  three  of  the  world's  most 
famous  novels— and  there  must  be 
real  merit  of  some  sort  to  win  suck 
fame — which  we  will  sell  to  paidm- 
advmnce  subscribers  of  any  of  our 
five  periodicals  only  at  such  prices 
as  we  cannot  hope  to  duplicate 
after  these  are  gone.  They  are  : 
Victor  HogVs  Les  niscrablcs, 

Alex.  Domas's  Count  of  Honic  Cristo, 
and  Eug:ene  Sue's  Viiidcrlng  Jew. 

They  are  printed  in  the  large 
type  shown  by  these  lines,  on  good 
paper,  and  are  handsomely  and 
well-bound  in  cloth,  the  regular 
price  being  $1.25  each — either  of 
them  more  than  equal  to  two  of 
the  ordinary  Si-so  novel. 

We  will  close  them  out  for  the 
nominal  price  of  50c,  each,  or  the 
three  for  $1.40;  by  mail  iSC.  each 
extra.  

E.  L,  KELLOGG  &  CO., 


Publlnhcn  and 

61  East  ntnih  Street, 


iHik  Helium, 

NEW  TORE. 


AN  OUTIiJNE. 

(j  OF.THE  ^COOD  POINTS 

Vmechahiml  -  -^ 
accuracy.       \ 

jr       COMPLETE        '"    \\ 
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For  the  Week  Ending  March  22 

OoDFTUht.  IWlt.  by  B.  L.  EeUocg  *  0«. 


The  School  System  of  the  United  States: 

How  it  Solves  Problems  of  R&ce  and  of  Higher  Education. 

Bj  J.  HiBST  HotLOWELL,  Secretary  of  the  Northern  Conntiee  Edncation  League,  England. 
(Concludri.) 


SupcrlntcndcAti  of  Education. 

One  festure  of  the  American  school  system  has  Bur- 
prisfld  English  edocationists  almost  more  than  any 
other,  and  that  is  the  large  powers  wielded  by  the  im- 
portant officers  known  as  '  superintendents  "  of  educa- 
tion. Less  democratic  as  we  aie  in  the  stractnie  of  our 
system,  or  of  one  large  part  of  it,  we  have  hitherto  re- 
frained from  creating  officers  armed  with  the  plenary 
authority  of  some  of  thaae  superintendents. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  Whitehall,  or  South  Kensing- 
ton, or  "  My  Lords"  of  an  inscrutable  "Education  De- 
partment" in  the  United  States.  A  Central  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  issuing  codes,  determining  subjects 
of  iastructian,  dealing  with  applications  for  remission 
of  fees  of  2d.  or  Id.  per  week,  sending  inspectors  all 
over  the  country  able  to  fix  the  number  of  scholars  per 
tucher,  and  creating  authorities  for  spocial  branches  of 
education  without  parliamentary  or  local  consent,  does 
not  exist,  and  no  seasoned  American  could  imagine  it 
being  called  into  existence.  The  seat  of  federal  govern- 
ment is  at  Washington,  the  capital,  but  the  seat  of 
educational  government  is  in  every  city,  township,  and 
village.  Decentralization  is  complete.  The  scope  and 
kinds  of  education  needed  in  a  city  or  township  are  en- 
tirely under  local  control.  Of  course,  a  general  desire 
to  reach  a  high  standard  leads  to  emulation  of  the  best 
examples.  But  local  autonomy  could  sot  be  carried 
further  than  in  the  school  arrangements  of  the  states. 

The  superintendent  is  chosen,  as  a  rule,  by  the  edu- 
cation committee  of  the  city  or  township.  In  San 
Francisco  and  Buffalo  he  is  elected  by  a  popular  vote. 

The  duties  of  superintendents  of  schools  are  much 
the  same  everywhere.  In  Southern  and  Western  cities 
there  is  no  marked  difference  between  the  authority 
exercised  by  their  officers  and  by  those  of  Massachusetts. 
It  is.  therefore,  interesting  to  know  that  the  following 
are  the  powers  conferred  upon  superintendents  in 
Haasachusette.  The  number  of  the  cities  and  towns 
reported  on  is  236. 


Selection  of  Test-Books 

"         Apparatus 

Usking  of  Oourpe  of  Stndies 

Nomination  or  Certification  of  Teachers 

Appointment  of  Teachers 

SvspensioD  "  

Dismisial  "  

Inspection  and  Direction  of  Teachers'  Work... 
Calling  and  Conducting  Teacherg'  Meetings ... 
Promotion  of  Pupils 
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graduates  of  normal  schools  or  have  been  students  in 
colleges. 

Normal  Schools  (for  Training  Tcachcn). 

The  training  of  teachers  hae  been  a  matter  of  great 
contention  and  difficulty  in  England,  like  moat  of  our 
questions  of  education.  The  United  States  avoids  our 
difficulties  by  separating  its  entire  educatiocal  system 
from  matters  of  religious  controversy.  Thus  no  appli- 
cant for  normal  school  training  can  be  refueed  admission 
on  any  but  educational  and  public  grounds.  The  train- 
ing of  teachers  is  perhaps  the  most  momentous  phase  of 
higher  education.  As  this  is  well  managed  or  misman- 
aged the  education  of  a  nation  must  rise  or  fall.  Ihe 
provision  of  normal  schools  is  deemed  by  the  several 
states  as  regular  a  part  of  their  work  as  the  provision  of 
primar?  or  higher  schools.  Four  years  in  a  high  scboo) 
qualifies  for  admission  to  the  rormal  schooL 

Lord  Melbourne,  Queen  Victoria's  firet  prims  minister, 
proposed  in  1839  to  erect  a  State  Training  College  for 
Teachers  on  a  non-denominational  basis,  but  dropped  the 
scheme  because  of  the  opposition  of  those  who  denied 
that  the  training  of  teachers  or  the  education  of  schol- 
ars should  be  subject  to  public  contiol.  Sixty  years 
have  gone  by  since  that  abortive  ifffort,  and  to- day  there 
is  no  training  college  that  can  be  called  a  state  institn- 
tion.  The  nearest  approach  is  to  he  found  in  the  pupil 
tescher  centers,  the  certificate  classes,  and  the  day 
training  colleges  opened  by  a  few  school  boards  or 
attached  to  some  university  colleges.  But  a  residential 
training  college  under  public  control  does  not  exist  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Things  are  more  advanced  in  the  states.  They  have 
built  166  normal  schools,  residential  and  non-residential. 
While  London,  with  a  population  of  6,580,616  in  its 
police  district  and  of  4,586,063  in  its  echool  board  dis- 
trict (Census  of  1901),  has  no  power  to  build  a  college 
for  teachers,  Massachusetts  has  built  ten  normal  schools 
for  a  population  of  2,600,000.  The  following  are  the 
figures  for  some  of  the  states  :— 


No.  of 

Btcle.             NotidbJ 

Schooli- 

No.  of 

StndeutB 

State 

Nol^Il 

tStndeiiM 

M    ■ 

T 
7 

PBDnBrrania... 

ar«S:::::. 

S 

MMonri 

•s 

Mr-^^^- 

taa 

In  many  other  cases  the  superintendent  potseises 
joint  or  advisory  power.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
iDperintendents  of  Massachusetts  are  college  or  univer- 
dty  graduates,  with  an  average  experience  in  teaching 
power  of  twelve  years.    Nearly  all  others  are  either 


1  omit  figures  for  twenty-two  other  states.  And  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that,  besides  these  166  state 
normal  schools,  there  are  166  non-public  normal  schools, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  are  carried  on  upon  an  un- 
sectanan  basis.  Further,  many  normal  students  are 
received  in  the  public  universities  and  colleges  (as  in 
Scotland),  and  in  some  of  the  high  schools  and  other 
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inBtitutiDOB.  The  total  samber  of  atadeDta  being  trained 
for  the  teaching  profeaaion  in  1898-^9  w&s  93,687,  of 
whom  orer  56,000  were  being  trained  in  pnblio  institu- 
tions.  When  these  figures  are  compared  with  the 
figures  for  England,  they  develop  a  atartling  contrast. 
In  our  44  residential  training  colleges  and  the  14  day 
colleges  there  is  accommodation  for  only  4,898  Btodents. 
Of  tlieee  2,910  places  are  only  aviulable  for  persons 
attached  to  particular  denominations,  and  2,440  belong 
to  one  denomination.  Ho  that,  if  the  colleges  are  all 
full,  we  hare  leas  than  6,000  students  enrolled.  Taking 
the  same  year  as  that  for  which  the  returns  for  the 
United  States  have  been  given,  viz.,  1898-99,  the  68 
English  colleges  were  educating  only  4,585  students.* 

It  is,  therefore,  only  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  system 
in  the  United  States  id  a  successful  solution  of  the 
problem  of  higher  education  as  it  regards  the  training 
of  teachers. 

State  Univenltfet. 

Above  the  high  schools  a  system  of  state  universities 
has  been  built  up  to  complete  the  provision  for  public 
education.  Of  course,  all  universities  are  not  public  in 
the  sense  of  being  owned  and  directed  by  states.  That 
great  historic  foundation,  Harvard  university,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, like  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  nu- 
merous others  is  independent  of  state  control,  tho  in 
close  touch  with  the  operations  of  the  state  systems. 
But  the  architects  of  American  institutions  were  too 
wise  to  leave  that  yawning  ohasm  between  the  early  and 
final  stages  of  education  which  is  still  our  perplexity 
and  discredit  in  England.  It  is  considered  next  to  the 
marvelous  here  for  scholars  from  public  elementary 
achools  to  find  their  way  after  years  of  struggle  to  one 
of  the  national  universities.  It  is  cause  for  gratitude 
that  these  examples  are  not  quite  so  few  and  far  between 
as  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  But  what  is  a  phenom- 
enal triumph  in  this  country  is  the  normal  course  in  the 
United  States.  Both  Congress  and  the  state  legisla- 
tures have  made  the  scholar's  way  plain  and  open  to  the 
top  of  the  ascent. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  "  constitution  "  of  the  state  of 
Michigan.  It  reveals  the  anxiety  both  of  the  federal 
government  and  of  the  state  of  Michigan  to  make  the 
higher  education  a  first  charge  upon  the  land  of  the 
country.  In  England  the  concern  has  bean  to  keep  local 
charges  for  education,  and  educated  laborers  also,  off 
the  land.  At  this  moment  a  rich  county  like  Cheshire 
almost  entirely  escapes  education  rates.  The  framers 
of  the  constitution  of  Michigan  in  1835  went  to  work  on 
a  different  principle.     I  quote  part  of  that  instrument : — 

First.— Section  nambered  16  in  every  sorveyed  township  of 
the  public  lands,  and  where  such  section  has  been  sold  or  otber- 
wise  disposed  of,  other  lands  eqatvalent  thereto,  and  as  con- 
tiguoas  as  may  be,  shall  be  granted  to  the  state  for  the  nae  of 
the  school. 

The  same  ordinance  sets  forth  that 

The  seventy-two  sections  oF  land  get  apart  and  reserved  for 
the  use  and  support  of  a  imirersitj  bjr  an  act  of  Congress  apt- 
proved  on  the  20th  da;  of  May,  1826,  ,  .  .  shall,  together 
with  such  further  quantities  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  Con- 
gress, be  conveyed  to  the  state,  and  shall  be  appropriated 
solely  to  the  use  and  support  of  such  DDiverstty,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  legislature  may  prescribe. 

Under  the  same  constitution  all  fines  for  breaches  of 
the  penal  laws  are  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
libraries. 

At  one  time  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  had  adopted 
the  practice  of  leaving  each  township  to  manage  the 
sixteenth  section  of  school  lands  received  from  the  na- 
tional government.  But  Michigan  led  the  way  in  the 
better  policy  of  accumulating  all  these  gifts  in  one  great 
fund,  and  entrusting  the  administration  of  it  to  the  leg- 
islature for  the  benefit  of  common  schools  and  univer- 
sities alike.  This  lead  has  been  largely  followed  by 
other  states. 


Some  of  the  state  universities  mre  free  of  fees  for 
tuition  to  students  born  in  the  state.  Thus  Michigan 
offers  a  free  university  course  to  every  native  of  the 
state  who  can  pass  the  examinations  for  admission. 
This  splendid  policy  meets  with  its  reward  in  numerical 
and  ssholastic  success.  The  "Ann  Arbor"  univerai^, 
t.e.,  the  State  University  of  Michigan,  in  1898-99  poi- 
sessed  a  staS  of  199  professors  and  instructors,  respons- 
ible for  the  education  of  2,886  male  students  and  67S 
female  students.  This  total  is  little  inferior  to  the 
number  of  students  at  Harvard  itself,  where  3,912  male 
students  were  in  attendance  in  the  same  year.  Illinois 
state  university  numbered  1,492  males  and  332  females. 

The  following  list  will  indicate  the  large  number  of 
states  that  hare  established  universities  under  theif 
own  control,  and  the  number  of  students  in  each.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  besides  the  state 
universities  there  are  other  universities  and  colleges 
available  for  the  people  to  an  extent  to  which  our  own 
country  affords  no  parallel.  Some  of  these  latter  are 
of  the  highest  standing,  and  are  not  seldom  quite unsac- 
tarian  in  character. 

STATE  DNIVEBBITIES. 
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Stale  Syilcm  Promotti  Private  Generality. 

If  to  this  lilt  were  added  all  non-state  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  much  space  would  have  to  be  occupied. 
For  it  is  a  remarkable  result  of  the  widespread  provi- 
sion and  the  efficiency  of  the  public  system  of  education 
in  the  United  States  that,  instead  of  depressing  private 
generosity,  it  greatly  stimulates  it.  "Voluntary  con- 
tributions "  to  a  state  system,  and  to  higher  education, 
flow  more  freely  than  in  this  country.  The  voluntaiy 
contributions  to  many  of  the  state  schools  exceed  those 
given  to  a  considerable  number  of  what  are  called  "Vol* 
untary  "  schools  ob  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Perhaps 
nowhere  in  the  world  are  such  munificent  gifts  made  to 
the  highest  Institutions  of  learning  as  in  the  United 
States. 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  the  high  school  was  designed 
and  set  up  in  the  states  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  give 
scholars  the  preparation  needed  to  enable  them  to  enter 
directly  into  the  business  of  life.  The  wish  to  conduct 
pupils  to  the  university  was  not  the  governing  motive  of 
those  who  determined  to  open  advanced  courses  of  edu- 
cation to  the  peopleat  large,  manyof  whom  would  never 
be  able  to  enter  a  univeraity.  The  universities  had  a 
strong  case  of  their  own,  and  the  states  never  kiew  how 
many  high  school  graduates  would  reach  the  university 
until  the  high  schools  had  begun  to  do  their  work  by  ex- 
citing aspirations  after  the  highest  culture.  On  the 
other  side,  the  universities  soon  came  into  warmly  sym- 
pathetic relations  with  the  high  schools  by  sending  them 
a  supply  of  teachers  imbued  with  the  university  spirit 
and  able  to  stimulate  intellectual  aspiratioDS.  In  thii 
way  the  state  universities  have  exercieed  an  elevatiBg 
influence  upon  the  whole  common  school  system  below 
them,  while  that  system,  not  being  narrowed  in  spirit, 
starved  in  resources,  and  crsmped  in  scope  as  in  Eog- 
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land,  has  furnished  to  the  colleges  and  universities  the 
admirable  material  needed  to  enable  them  to  fill  their 
lectare-rooms  and  to  perform  their  great  work  for  the 
Republic.  Thus  the  problem  of  higher  education  is 
solved,  or  is  in  course  of  being  solved,  on  the  only  lines 
that  promise  success.  Every  child  knows  that  the  state 
has  opened  his  path  to  the  highest  tablelands  of  culture, 
and  every  citizen  knows  that  the  nation  will  gather  the 
fall  result  of  its  labor  and  expenditure  upon  the  com- 
mon schools.  The  richest  iBeed  is  sown,  and,  like  a  wise 
husbandman,  the  state  takes  every  security  in  its  power, 
first  to  mature  the  grain,  and  then  to  reap  and  garner 
the  mental  harvest. 

Edncation  of  the  Colored  Population. 

This  is  naturally,  and  must  for  some  time  remain,  the 
weakest  side  of  American  education,  as  well  as  of  Amer- 
ican social  conditions.  Those  who  are  fond  of  expa- 
tiating on  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  the  United  States 
generally  forget  to  point  out  that  it  is  almost  entirely 
due — where  it  exists — to  the  illiteracy  of  the  negro  and 
of  the  foreign-born  immigrants. 

Two  factors  must  be  borne  in  mind:  (1)  The  effect  of 
previous  servitude  in  impairing  the  capacity  of  the  col- 
ored race  for  education;  and  (2)  the  racial  antipathies 
which  made  the  governing  white  population  reluctant  to 
grant  equal  educational  rights  to  the  blacks.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  four  years  that  the  common  schools  of 
Ohio  have  been  open  and  free  to  all  its  children  and 
youth.  In  1859  the  supreme  court  of  that  state  gave  a 
decision  excluding  from  public  schools  established  for 
white  children  not  only  pure  negroes  but  children  five- 
eighths  white. 

It  is  said  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  negroes  now  in 
the  states  never  knew  the  evils  of  personal  slavery. 
That  may  be  so,  but  one  generation  of  liberty  is  not 
enough  to  obliterate  the  mental  effects  of  centuries  of 
degradation. 

Great  progress,  however,  has  been  made,  and  there  Is 
no  justification  for  the  obstinate  skepticism  of  many 
persons  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  negro.  Such  names 
of  negro  scholars  as  Washington,  Jones,  Councill,  At- 
kins, Dunbar,  Du  Bois,  Fortune,  Turner,  Gaines,  Brooks, 
and  many  others,  should  witness  for  the  hopeful  view. 

There  seems  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  negro  in  the 
Southern  states  has  made  considerably  greater  progress 
than  in  Hayti,  Guinea,  Jamaica,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

President  McKinley — whose  assassination  has  caused 
universal  sorrow — declared,  December  18,  1898,  in  an 
address  to  the  colored  students  of  Tuskegee  institute: — 
"Nowhere  are  such  facilities  for  universal  education 
found  as  in  the  United  States.  They  are  accessible  to 
every  boy  and  girl,  white  or  black."  This  is  true,  but 
the  ideal  may  yet  be  more  closely  realized.  In  New 
England  it  is  pleasant  to  see  black  and  white  children 
taught  in  one  class-room,  and  sometimes  to  see  that  the 
teacher  in  charge  is  an  accomplished  negress.  In  Cam- 
bridge, in  1S9^,  a  head  mistress  of  one  of  the  best 
schools  was  a  colored  lady.  But  conditions  found  in 
Massachusetts — the  cradle  of  abolition — are  not  yet  to 
be  found  everywhere. 

Undoubtedly  the  common  school  system  is  the  only 
one  that  can  master  the  difficulties  of  negro  education. 
It  is  slowly  doing  it,  and  one  day  will  do  it  more  effectu- 
ally. 

In  the  sixteen  former  slave  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  there  were  enrolled  for  1898-99  a  total  of 
5,662,259  scholars  of  whom  4,150,641  were  white  and 
1,511,618  black.  These  figures  show  that  61.71  per 
cent,  of  the  white  children  of  school  age  and  51.89  per 
cent,  of  the  black  children  of  school  age  were  enrolled. 
It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  the  two  classes  was  equal. 

In  1870  71  the  expenditure  on  the  colored  schools  in 
ihe  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
and  North  Carolina  was  only  £5,700,  whereas  in  1898-99 
it  had  become  £265,000.     Over  the  whole  area  of  the 


former  si  av  e  states  it  reached  £1,250,000  in  the  latter 
year.    It  is  still  too  low. 

The  commissioner  of  education  reports  that  there  are 
180  secondary  or  higher  schools  for  negroes,  with  43,- 
430  students,  of  whom  4,061  were  being  trained  for 
teachers. 

The  six  states  in  which  race  conditions  prove  most 
obstructive  are  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  North  Carolina.  Here  the  il- 
literacy of  the  negroes  is  sometimes  as  high  as  sixty 
per  cent.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  it  is  only  thirty- 
five  per  cent.  We  must  take  encouragement  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  steadily  declining,  and  is  now  less  than 
the  illiteracy  of  the  population  of  Italy  forty  years  ago. 
An  American  writer  has  said  that ''  during  the  last  thir- 
ty-five years  over  500,000  colored  children  have  entered 
manhood  and  womanhood  with  more  schooling  than 
George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Horace  Greeley,  and  others.  This  is  a  remarkable 
statement,  but  it  is  not  made  to  damp  but  rather  to  in- 
tensify American  zeal  for  negro  education.  It  marks 
progress  that  already  140  millions  of  dollars  has 
been  spent  on  the  education  of  the  negro  race,  who,  in 
1860,  were  declared  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  not  to  be  American  citizens  at  all.  There  are 
now  probably  60,000  colored  educated  teachers,  preach- 
ers, and  doctors  among  the  eleven  millions  of  negroes  in 
the  states. 

The  disparity  between  the  number  of  colored  and 
white  students  in  public  high  schools  in  states  like  Ala- 
bama and  Missouri  is  still  most  marked,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  attendance  of  both  races  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  old  slave  states,  as  shown  in  the  following  table, 
inspires  bright  hopes  for  the  intellectual  future  of  a  once 
oppressed  people: — 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  OLD  SL4VE  STATES,   1898-99. 


state. 


Alabama 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Lonisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


White 
Scholars. 


216,686 
29.311 
6 1,657 
270,267 
109,782 
170,811 
656,816 
261,223 
119,027 


Colored 
Soholars. 


132,213 
15,vi87 
40,798 

180,565 
71.609 

196,768 
31,767 

138,152 

139,156 


Conclusion. 

This  review  of  the  conditions  of  American  education 
will,  I  think,  abundantly  sustain  the  position  taken  in 
this  article,  namely,  that  the  problems  of  race  and  of 
higher  education  are,  in  principle,  and  to  a  wonderful 
extent  in  practice  also,  being  solved  by  universal  free, 
graded,  and  well-equipped  schools,  in  contact  with  nor- 
mal schools  and  universities;  the  whole  under  public 
control,  and  free  from  non- educational  tests  and  aims. 

The  esteem  in  which  this  system  is  held  by  the  Amer- 
ican nation  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  no  political  party 
chsllenges  it,  or  could  afford  to  do  so.  The  zeal  of  the 
people  to  give  higher  education  to  remote  and  poor  dis- 
tricts is  shown  by  the  expenditure  of  one  state — Massa- 
chusetts—in  conveying  scholars  from  such  districts  to 
school.  This  state  devotes  to  education  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-fifth  of  all  it  raises  by  taxation.  Looking 
over  the  wider  field  of  the  whole  Republic,  the  private 
benefactions  to  institutions  of  higher  education  in  1898- 
99  amounted  to  twenty-two  million  dollars. 

Longfellow's  Opinion. 

The  great  poet  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  was 
asked  to  express  his  view  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  states  as  early  as  1851,  and  this  in  what  he 
said: — * 

I  very  heartily  approve  of  the  system  on  the  grounds  that 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bducation,  1897-8,  Vol.  I., pp. 
381-2. 
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by  it  tke  means  of  education  are  given  freely  to  every  one, 
and,  however  poor  a  man  may  be,  he  feels  that  the  edacation 
of  his  children,  to  a  certain  point,  is  secured  to  them,  and  that 
good  morals  will  be  taught  them,  and  their  religious  senti- 
ments cherished  and  cultivated. 

The  American  ideal  of  education  has  perhaps  never 
been  stated  with  finer  feeling  than  in  the  following 
weighty  words  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the 
Massachasetts  board  of  education— -ft  worthy  successor 
of  Horace  Mann — in  his  report  for  1898 — 9.  With 
these  words  I  close: 

It  is  the  right  of  children  to  have  their  childhood  reserved 
for  its  natural  employments— play,  recreation,  schooling,  and 
such  lighter  forme  of  work  as  children  can  do  without  loss  of 
diildhood's  privileges.  Thrusting  them  prematurely  into  fac- 
tory life  or  any  life  akin  to  that  is  an  abuse  of  children  and 
an  injury  to  the  state  not  to  be  tolerated.  By  as  much  as 
human  minds  and  souls  transcend  in  value  the  products  of 
human  hands,  by  so  much  does  the  need  of  the  schools  for 
competent  supervision  transcend  the  need  of  the  factory.  No 
sane  corporation  would  let  its  workshop  drift  and  no  sane 
•ommunity  should  let  its  schools  drift  without  a  directing  and 
unifying  head. 


The  Practical  Unity  of  the  Male  Voice. 

By  John  J.  Dawson,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

It  is  the  custom  nowadays  to  eulogize  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  of  course 
is  most  praiseworthy,  and  without  attempting:  to  detract 
in  the  least  from  the  marvelous  progress  of  the  past 
century,  the  present  writer  would  earnestly  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  that  has  been  waiting  patiently  for  im- 
provement for  a  long  time^I  refer  to  the  maJe  voice. 
So  accustomed  are  we  to  accept  existing  conditions  with- 
out question,  that  probably  most  of  my  readers  will 
exclaim,  '*  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  male  voice?" 
I  do  not  hesitate  to replytbat ''its condition isa  reproach 
to  our  boasted  scientific  civilization." 

It  seems  to  be  the  universal  idea  that  the  voices  of  the 
boy  and  the  man  are  two  distinct  and  separate  voices, 
entirely  independent  of  each  other.  All  our  training 
and  usage  of  the  male  voice,  whether  in  boyhood  or  man- 
hood, is  based  upon  and  adapted  to  this  theory  with  the 
natural  result  that  the  voice,  whether  of  the  boy,  the 
youth,  or  the  man,  is  a  comparative  failure.  Few  boys, 
still  fewer  youths,  and  almost  as  few  men  are  able  to 
ting  even  in  an  elementary  fashion,  and  very  many  use 
their  voices  badly  in  speaking.  I  would  utterly  condemn 
this  theory  of  the  practical  independence  of  the  boy's 
and  man's  voices,  and  I  would  assert  my  belief  in  the 
actual  unity  of  the  male  voice.  It  is  granted  that  there 
are  two  sections,  the  boy's  and  the  man's,  but  they  are 
related  and  interdependent.  The  boy's  voice  is  father 
to  the  man's  voice  as  truly  as  the  boy  himself  is  father 
to  the  man. 

The  Change  of  Voice. 

A  little  boy  who  happens  to  be  among  the  fortunate 
few  who  are  able  to  sing,  uses  or  should  use  his  voice  as 
a  girl  uses  hers,  because  his  vocal  conditions  resemble 
those  of  the  girl.  When  he  reaches,  say  14  years  of  age, 
his  voice  changes  from  the  voice  of  boyhood  to  that  of 
manhood.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  change 
occurs  in  a  violent  manner,  i.  e.,  it  ''breaks "in  the  pro- 
cess of  change.  This  "  break  "  is  accompanied  by  an 
inflamed  and  congested  condition  of  the  throat  and 
larynx,  and  the  use  of  his  voice  in  any  shape  or  form 
causes  the  boy  much  pain  and  embarrassment,  the  latter 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  beyond  his  control. 
Usually  all  singing  has  to  be  stopped  and  the  voice  rested, 
perhaps  for  a  few  months,  or  a  year,  or  even  for  two 
years,  and  not  frequently  the  boy  has  to  bid  a  final  adieu 
to  singing  and  probably  to  correct  voice  use  even  in 
speaking  in  manhood.  This  result  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  case  if  he  has  used  his  voice  much  in  singing,  loud 
talking  or  shoutine: — indulgence  in  the  college  yell  is  a 
prolific  cause  of  voice  ruin  among  youths;  likewise  sing- 


ing too  long  in  the  upper  part  of  the  voice  as  required  in. 
boy  choirs.  The  boy  must  change  to  the  man^  and  the 
boy's  voice  must  give  place  to  the  man's  voice. 

What  auscf  the  "  Bitaiu'' 

Many  enquirers  into  this  peculiar  phenomenon  be- 
lieve that  the  "break"  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
change  from  boyhood  to  manhood  which  change  is  ne- 
cessarily accompanied  by  the  throat  congestion  referred 
to  above.  "The  method  of  using  the  voice  has  nothing^ 
to  do  with  the  case,  it  is  entirely  innocent^"  they  say. 
"  It  is  a  natural  phenomenon  and  as  such  beyond  human 
influence."  That  this  is  an  old  question  we  may  see- 
from  the  following  from  Quintilian :  "  It  is  not  with- 
out reason,  however,  directed  by  all  writers,  that  we 
should  be  moderate  in  the  exercise  of  the  voice  at  the 
period  of  transition  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  becanae 
it  is  then  naturally  obstructed."  Vol.  II.,  p.  S50-par.K 
28,  Bohn. 

This  diflSculty  is  an  heirloom  from  antiquity,  but 
unless  the  writer  is  very  much  astray  in  his  reasoning 
and  experience  it  has  reached  its  solution  at  the  thres- 
hold of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  change  of  voice  comes  at  puberty  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  natural  laws — the  boy  changes  into  the  man,  and 
the  boy's  voice  is  naturally  replaced  by  the  man's  voice. 
The  violent  change  or  "  break  "  is  caused  simply  by  force 
of  habit.  The  boy  has  been  using  his  voice  for  proba- 
bly fourteen  years  at  the  boy's  pitch  until  he  has  ac- 
quired a  pitch  habit  and  he  cannot  overcome  it  unaided. 
He  continues  to  use  his  voice  thus  until  nature  can 
stand  the  opposition  to  her  authority  no  longer,  and 
actually  rebels,  and  as  the  result  of  the  struggle,  nature^ 
on  the  one  hand  and  old  habit  on  the  other,  the  voice 
breaks — the  vocal  muscles  are  so  severely  strained  that 
inflammation  and  congestion  are  developed  and  the  voice 
becomes  unflt  for  use.  The  congestion  and  the  "break" 
are  due  directly  to  museular  strain,  and  not  to  the 
change  from  boyhood  to  manhood  merely.  Those  who 
claim  that  the  "  break "  is  natural,  overlook  the  fact 
that  some  voices  do  not  "break  "  but  change  gradually^ 
and  their  owners  continue  to  use  their  voices  while  the 
change  is  going  on.  And  is  it  not  singular  that  some 
of  the  finest  male  voices  changed  in  this  way,  and  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  fine  boy  singers  meet  with 
the  "  break  "  and  practically  never  sing  again?  Is  it 
possible  indeed  that  the  changing  process  thru  which 
some  voices  go  naturally  cannot  be  taught  to  all? 

The  Natural  Chan  jin  j  Process. 

The  diseased  condition  of  the  throat  and  larynx  pro- 
claims that  the  "break"  is  unnatural.  It  reduces  the 
voice  figuratively  to  a  mass  of  debris.  It  is  really  broken 
down  and  the  man's  voice  requires  to  be  rebuilt.  As  the 
same  materials,  larynx,  muscles,  cords,  and  throat  must 
be  used  in  manhood  it  can  easily  be  understood  how  im- 
perfect must  be  the  future  man's  voice  built  upon  such 
a  defective  foundation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  over  90  per  cent,  of  boys'  voices  are  ruined  by  this 
unnatural  and  barbarous  process. 

On  the  other  hand  the  boy  grows  gradually  into  the 
man,  and  his  voice  should  grow  gradually  into  the  man'a 
voice,  without  any  break  whatever.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  larger  the  larynx  the  lower  the  pitch  and  the 
heavier  the  voice,  the  smaller  the  larynx  the  higher  the 
pitch  and  the  lighter  the  voice.  Boys  produce  higher 
tones  than  men  because  their  larynges  are  smaller  than 
the  larynges  of  men.  Now  the  growth  of  the  larynx  ia 
a  natural  process  even  as  the  growth  of  the  boy  and» 
therefore,a8  the  larynx  grows  day  by  day,  week  by  week,, 
month  by  month,  and  year  by  year,  larger  and  stronger, 
the  boy's  vocal  pitch  should  fall  lower  and  lower  by  easy 
stages.  This  process  of  gradual  descent  of  the  vocid 
pitch  avoids  all  strain,  and  thus  prevents  the  break  and 
preserves  the  voice  unimpaired  for  manhood.  This  is 
the  natural  process  of  change  for  the  boy's  voice,  inas- 
much as  the  vocal  pitch  is  adapted  to  the  changing  con- 
dition of  the  larynx. 
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The  Relation  Between  the  Juvenile  and  Adult  Male  Voice* 

The  boy  baa  a  much  smaller  larynx  than  the  man  and 
produces  lighter  tones  of  comparatively  high  pitch.  The 
4ipproximate  compass  of  the  boy's  voice  is  (Fig.  I) : 
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The  man  with  his  larger  larynx  has  a  voice  about  one 
octave  lower,  and  as  he  is  matured  his  voice  is  much 
stronger  than  the  voice  of  the  boy.  The  approximate 
compass  of  the  man's  voice  is  (Fig.  II) : 


It  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  Figs.  I  and  II 
that  the  upper  tones  of  the  man  extend  about  one  octave 
into  the  boy's  range.  From  middle  G  up  to  C  third 
treble  space. 

The  next  figure  shows  approximately  the  complete 
male  voice  (Fig.  Ill): 


When  the  boy's  voice  "  breaks"  it  seems  to  topple  over 
with  middle  C,  D,  E,  as  a  pivot  place  and  the  voice  goes 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  compass.  He  immediately 
tries  to  forget  and  lose  his  old  voice,  he  even  becomes 
iishamed  to  use  it  and  stoutly  maintains  that  he  is  a 
bass  and  insists  upon  singing  bass,  thus  doing  much 
harm  to  his  voice  if  it  should  happen  to  be  a  tenor  after 
all.  He  has  some  reason  on  his  side  as  the  pivot  tones, 
referred  to  above,  are  extremely  weak  and  he  concludes 
that  they  are  permanently  so.  Suppose  he  should  lose 
ihe  tones  C,  D,  E,  F,  in  the  change,  his  voice  is  unsatis- 
factory in  the  matter  of  range  as  tenor,  baritone,  or 

bass. 
Figures  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  show  that  the  boy  makes  a  serious 


mistake  in  losing  his  boy's  voice  entirely.  The  claim  of 
ihe  present  writer  is  that  suitable  training  will  avoid  the 
hitherto  unavoidable  ''  break "  and  prove  the  unity  of 
the  male  voice  by  range  extension  upward  into  the  boy's 
region,  and  by  improving  the  quality  and  durability  of 
the  voice. 

Need  of  Systematic  Training. 

That  some  voices  make  the  gradual  change  unaided 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  voice  has  not  been 
overworked  or  abused  in  any  way.  But  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  boys'  voices  cannot  change  gradually  unaided 
because  of  the  fixed  habit  of  voice  use  referred  to  above. 

There  are  two  important  obstacles  confronting  the 
boy  who  wDuld  sing — imparfect  breathing,  and  tightness 
of  the  throat.  It  is  a  surprising  and  regrettable  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  children  breathe  in  a  defective 
manner  and  probably  all  children  who  cannot  sing  are 
thus  afflicted.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
f»resent  writer  and  furthermore  it  may  be  said  that 


teaching  the  non-singing  child  to  breathe  properly  often 
enables  him  to  become  a  singer.  It  must  be  remembered 
ttiat  singing  is  a  physical  act  and  requires  muscular 
energy  to  accomplish  it.  This  muscular  energy  must  be 
maintained  thru  the  medium  of  the  breathing  muscles. 
If  tue  breathing  and  breath  control  be  defective,  there 
must  surely  be  a  deficiency  in  muscular  energy,  and 
caerefore  an  imperfect  condition  for  singing  or  indeed 
for  any  other  physical  exercise. 

The  tight  throat  is  acquired  in  early  boyhood.  The 
boy  being  stronger,  sterner  than  the  girl,  uses  his  voice 
more  violently  from  the  time  he  can  make  any  vocal 
sounds,  and  he  goes  on  doing  this  all  his  waking  life. 
This  is  literally  true  of  the  average  boy.  He  establishes 
a  condition  of  throat  stiffness  that  is  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  proper  use  of  his  voice.  Singing  thus  comes  hard 
to  him.  He  discovers  something  in  his  throat  that  forms 
a  formidable,  and  unaided,  an  insurmountable  barrier. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  he  put  it  there  but  he  cannot 
take  it  way.  If  let  alone  he  never  sings  ;  he  has  "  no 
voice"  and  ''no  ear"  for  music.  These  are  simply  ab- 
normal physical  conditions  and  can  be  overcome  by  train- 
ing. It  is  this  neglect,  misuse,  yes,  abuse  of  the  voice 
that  culminates  in  its  breakdown  at  puberty. 

The  boy's  voice  really  requires  more  care  than  the 
voice  of  the  girl.  There  must  be  systematic  training  to 
counteract  the  dangers  brought  about  by  the  boy  him- 
self. This  training  should  begin  in  early  boyhood  and 
extend  over  the  period  of  change  into  manhood.  It 
should  become  part  of  the  school  course,  and  should 
also  be  closely  supervised  and  encouraged  at  home. 
More  helpful  sympathy  and  less  ridicule  from  home  in- 
timates is  urgently  needed  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  it  would  be  thankfully  received  by  the  boy. 

Practical  ResuKi. 

A  system  of  training  the  boy's  voice  to  change  gradu- 
ally, without  breaking,  originated  and  developed  by  the 
present  writer,  has  been  in  use  for  several  yearb  in  pub- 
lic school  work.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  boys' 
voices  need  not  break,  that  boys  may  safely  sing  during 
the  change— indeed  there  is  more  danger  to  the  voice  at 
this  period  by  cessation  from  singing  than  in  using  the 
voice  properly;  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  boys 
sing  and  enjoy  singing  than  under  the  old  system;  that 
boys  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen  years  of  age,  instead 
of  being  vocally  disabled,  sing  tenor  and  bass,  in  some- 
what immature  voices,  to  be  sure,  but  this  condition  of 
immaturity  will  be  changed  as  fast  as  the  youth  grows 
toward  manhood,  and  that  a  youth  who  hasreally  a  tenor 
voice  need  not  begin  his  adult  experience  by  singing 
bass  as  so  many  do,  unfortunately,  to  the  great  danger 
to  their  tender  vocal  organs. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  go  into  the  details  of 
the  system  here,  but  this  much  can  be  said — it  consists 
of  a  number  of  exercises,  beginning  with  the  young  boy 
and  extending  over  the  period  of  change.  It  is  simple 
and  can  be  acquired  in  a  short  time  and  successfully 
used  by  parents  in  home  instruction,  and  by  teachers  in 
the  regular  school  course.  It  really  requires  a  little 
common  sense  rather  than  musicianship  or  teaching 
ability  and  is  applicable  to  all  boys. 

Important  Bearing  on  the  Future  Man's  Voice. 

The  success  of  this  work  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  man's  voice.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  men  are 
unable  to  sing  and  a  large  proportion  are  unable 
to  use  their  voices  to  advantage  in  speaking,  which 
can  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  wholesale  damage  to  the 
voice  in  boyhood.  It  may  be  objected  that  we  have  no 
statistics  as  to  the  value  of  this  training  on  the  ultimate 
man's  voice.  True,  the  system  is  not  old  enough  for 
that.  Bat  we  are  surely  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
man's  voice  must  bs  greatly  improved  if  it  does  not  un- 
dergo the  "  break  "  in  youth.  The  author  believes  that 
the  change  of  method  will  create  a  revolution  in  the 
adult  male  voice  and  put  it  on  a  par  with  the  hitherto 
more  fortunate  female  voice. 
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Obstacles  to  Educational  Profjress.^ 

By  State  Supt.  Wif.  E.  Fowleh,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  fanner  was  impressed  mxh  the 
arii^ument  that  only  by  averaging  might  the  beet  results 
be  accomplished.  He  heard  that  one  extreme  in  either 
direction  was  very  generally  condemned,  and  he  was  told 
that  for  the  best  results,  practical  and  progressive,  the 
two  extremes  must  be  used,  thereby  securing  a  fair 
average.  With  that  idea  fairly  impressed  upon  his 
miad  he  hitched  to  his  plow,  side  by  side,  an  ox  from 
New  England  and  a  finely  bred,  high-stepping,  2:10  trot- 
ting horse  from  Kentucky. 

The  great  heterogeneous  mass  of  the  people  is  thus 
driving  the  public  schools.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our 
**  gee,  whoa,  haw,  git-ap ''  is  no  more  effective,  or  that 
our  furrows  are  none  the  less  crooked?  Our  ox  takes 
the  furrow,  and  keeps  it,  in  the  rut,  while  our  trotting 
horse  prances  about,  making  but  little  impression  on  the 
unbroken  sod.  Sometimes  we  find  the  combination  il- 
lustrated in  the  contrast  between  the  rural  schools  that 
have  remained  unchanged  thru  three  generations,  and 
the  finely  supervised  or  over  trained  city  school  systems ; 
sometimes  we  find  the  two  existing  in  the  same  place 
under  different  administrations, — at  one  time  traveling 
the  hard,  stony,  well-worn  and  well-knewn  path  of  the 
past,  and  at  another  endeavoring  to  make  new  paths  and 
new  byways  on  virgin  sod,  on  unbroken  prairie  ;  seeking 
out  untried  and  untrod  paths  and  pastures. 

Some  demand  of  us  that  we  dispense  with  the  services 
of  our  high-stepping,  over-strung  trotting  horses,  and 
return  to  the  yoke— of  oxen,  of  course !  They  charge 
that  we  teach  less  thoroly  than  formerly,  that  we  attempt 
too  many  subjects  and  give  but  a  smattering  of  each. 
^  We  may  seem  to  be  tending  somewhat  in  that  direction, 
but  we  are  driven  to  it.  The  pressure  is  from  without, 
—  not  from  within  the  schools.  The  medical  men  de- 
mand thtit  a  regular  system  of  physical  training  be  used  ; 
the  G.  A.  R.  want  military  science  and  drill ;  the  Turn- 
verein  asks  for  gymnastics ;  the  clergymen  insist  that 
morality  be  inculcated  by  line  and  precept ;  the  W.  C 
T.  U.  has  succeeded  in  introducing  formal  teaching  of 
the  effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  narcotics,  and  stimulants ; 
the  women's  clubs  beg  for  domestic  science,  the  sewing 
guilds  for  needle-work,  the  trades  for  manual  training, 
the  business  world  for  stenography  and  typewriting,  the 
editors  for  current  events,  the  artists  for  picture  study, 
the  musical  world  for  music,  and  the  farmer  for  the 
elements  of  agriculture. 

One  of  the  gravest  problems  presented  to  our  rural 
school  teachers  and  their  county  superintendents  is  the 
desire  of  many  school  boards  and  patrons  to  introduce 
into  the  rural  schools  high  school  subjects.  School 
people  generally  understand  that  these  subjects  cannot 
be  taught  there  without  great  detriment  to  the  work  and 
instruction  of  the  little  folks.  I  have  found  many  rural 
districts  where  it  is  demanded  of  the  teachers  that  they 
instruct  classes  in  algebra,  civics,  and  physical  geo- 
graphy, in  addition  to  thirty  or  more  classes  in  reading, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  geography,  etc. 

The  demands  of  our  modern  civilization  are  great. 
Two  or  three  generations  ago  it  was  not  necessary  for 
the  youth  to  study  the  sciences— there  was  but  little 
known  of  them  to  study.  To-day  the. well  educated 
youth  must  be  familiar  with  modern  machinery,  with 
common  business  practice,  with  affairs  of  state,  and  the 
latest  scientific  discoveries.  With  the  telegraph  and 
cable  connecting  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  with  the 
telephone  soon  to  connect  all  its  farm  houses,  with  steam- 
skips  and  steam  cars  and  electric  cars  connecting  all  its 
cities,  great  and  small,  y?ith  million-dollar  bridges  span- 
ning all  its  great  rivers,  and  with  its  vast  commercial 
enterprises,  there  is  no  end  or  limit  to  the  practical 
knowledge  that  may  be  gathered. 

There  is  poor  and  indifferent  work  as  well  as  excellent 

^Dlscnssion  of  Paper  by  Professor  Paul  Hantis  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Snperintence,  N.  B.  A. 


work  done  in  the  school-rooms  of  Nebraska,  and  tl 
true  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  in  every  country  < 
world,  and  it  always  has  been  true.  There  is  a 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  work  in  every  other  wall 
vocation  of  life,  in  every  other  profession  and 
trade,  and  with  less  excuse  for  such  a  condition ;  i 
the  other  professions  and  in  most  of  the  trades  the 
more  regular,  systematic,  and  careful  training  fo 
work  than  we  find  for  our  important  work  of  tra 
the  youth  of  the  land.  And  low  salaries  accompan 
skilled  labor.  In  the  8,000  school-rooms  in  Neb 
this  year,  and  every  year,  we  find  nearly  2,500  tea 
who  have  had  no  experience  whatever,  and  not  one- 
of  the  number  have  had  any  special  training  for 
work.  Obstacles!  Nebraska  employs  annuaUy 
9,000  teachers  in  less  than  8,000  school-rooms.  ! 
teach  only  three  months !  They  meet  with  obati 
And  so  do  the  pupils; — obstacles  to  progress. 
9,000  teachers  include  only  2,000  male  teachers,  wh 
eleven  years  ago  the  state  employed  2,800  msJe  t 
ers.  The  average  school  year  in  the  state  is  aii 
three-fourth  months,  and  the  average  salary  is  $36 
month,  something  like  $256  a  year.  There  are  s 
of  principals  in  the  state  receiving  $586,  $680,  or 
a  year,  less  than  the  labor  of  many  unskilled  work] 
The  average  life  of  the  school  teacher  in  Nebraska 
teacher,  is  less  than  four  years.  Yes,  we  have  ox 
stacles.  And  yet  we  can  boast  of  our  very  low  pei 
age  of  illiteracy  in  Nebraska.  How  is  it  with 
Neighbor? 

Some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  educations 
gross  have  been  placed  there  by  ourselves,  some  I 
public  generally,  and  still  others  thru  co- operatic 
desire  to  enumerate  a  few,  briefly,  leaving  the  rei 
of  them  to  be  discussed  by  others. 

Within  our  ranks  we  have  established  and  pern 
exist  the  following  obstacles  to  educational  progre 

A  lack  of  unification  in  our  educational  forces.  Tl 
eludes  a  lack  of  harmony  between  universities,  collegei 
mal  schools,  business  colleges,  etc.,  in  many  essential  pi 
lars. 

A  low  profeteional  interest  anrong  teachers.  To  in< 
the  interest  we  must  improve  the  teacher,  and  the  ; 
should  demand  a  higher  standard  ef  requirements. 

Too  many  preparatory  schools  for  higher  schools,  at  le 
comparison  with  the  number  of  preparatory  schools  for  I 
useful  lives.    Perhaps  the  number  of  tie  latter  can 
created  without  decreasing  the  former. 

The  attempt  to  create  or  manufacture  instead  of  trai 
develop  ;  to  turn  out  money-making  machines  instead  ol 
developed  manly  and  womanly  characters.  In  this  conn< 
also  we  may  include  the  scattering  fire  caused  by  too 
aims. 

Too  many  persons  in  the  work  who  are  without  educa 
opinions,  and  too  many  others  in  the  work  ^ho  are  educ 
ally  opinionated. 

Too  much  emphasis  placed  on  forms  and  methods. 

Mixture  of  standards  and  transition  of  ideals— the  ya 
Scylla  and  Chary bdis  of  the  pedagcg — generatirg  much 
sure  and  nerveus  strain.  This  strain  is  f  o  tf  nf  e  that  tl 
dency  is  that  the  teacher  loses  the  best  of  himself,  his 
his  courage,  and  his  full  joy  of  life.  To  hide  his  loss  ] 
comes  a  recluse,  which  militates  decidedly  against  a  i 
ideal  among  teachers.  This  is  in  itself  an  impediment  to 
ress.  If,  however,  humbly  and  truly  the  teachers  ai 
servants  of  the  public,  they  must  at  length  hecome  a  s< 
composite  Moses,  to  lead  the  public  out  of  the  educa 
wilderness  into  that  glad  Canaan  which  awaits. 

The  general  public  has  kindly  assisted  ns  in  roll! 
the  following  obstacles  and  hedging  them  round  i 
our  public  school  system  : 

Misunderstanding  the  nature  of  education,  the  purp 
education,  and  the  results  that  should  he  expected  ;  esti 
mg  false  and  pemicioos  ideals. 

There  is  a  widely  different  point  of  view  between  the 

«The  ninety  county  snperintendtnts  of  the  state  recelT 
tal  annual  compensation  of  $8o,ooo,  and  abeut  one-half  of 

fo  out  of  office  at  the  close  ef  each  biennium.     The  oaly 
cation  necessary  for  the  office  of  county  er  state  svpai 
dent  in  Nebraska  is  to  receire  more  votes  than  one's  oppi 
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and  the  teaching  world.  Neither  the  general  nor  the  teaching 
public,  as  a  whole,  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  wants  or  what 
should  be  expected.  A  clearer  comprehension  of  what  educa- 
tion is  or  should  be  must  precede  any  marked  advancement  in 
securing  the  same.  There  are  too  many  aims  in  education  on 
either  side,  and  fushion  here  has  simply  aided  and  emphasized 
confusion. 

The  lack  of  unselfish  feeling,  partnership,  and  co-operation 
between  parents  and  teachers  is  a  great  obstacle  to  educa- 
tional progress,  which  in  this  case  had  better  be  expressed  as 
the  ckihri  progress  and  well  being.  With  this  should  be  in- 
cluded the  oft-recurring  conflict  between  parental  and  state 
authority  as  to  what  a  child's  minimum  education  should  be, 
what  he  must  study,  and  the  governmental  or  disciplinary 
authority  relatively  of  parent  and  teacher. 

Another  obstacle  is  the  neglect  of  physical  education  that 
would  develop  bodily  conditions  that  would  support  a  vigorous 
mentality. 

Overcrowded  courses  of  study  with  scattering  fire  instead 
of  concentration  pievents  substantial  progress. 

Last,  but  not  by  any  means  least,  among  the  obstacles  to 
educational  progress  for  which  we  are  all  responsible,  whether 
within  or  without  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  profession,  is  the 
unprofessional  standing  of  teachers  and  their  low  salaries.  I 
feel  that  the  one  who  accepts  a  low  salary— an  amount  far 
below  what  his  services  really  are  worth — is  equally  guilty  for 
evil  results  with  the  one  who  offers  the  same. 

Now  I  am  going  to  make  a  aeries  of  bald,  perhaps 
gray,  statements  of  obstaclefl  to  educational  progress, 
the  removal  of  which  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic. We  must  ask  them  to  remove  them.  Many  of 
them  are  beyond  our  power  and  jurisdiction. 

Decentralization.— Outside  the  great  cities,  the  echcol  ofll- 
cers  outnumber  the  teachers  five  to  two.  The  7,G00  schools  of 
Nebraska  are  managed  and  controlled  by  22,000  school  district 
officers.  This  is  lack  of  concentration  with  a  vengeance. 
There  is  too  much  divided  responsibility.  We,  superintend- 
ents, are  willing  to  assume  more.  There  are  too  many  small 
schools  and  smaller  classes. 

Irregular  attendance  is  a  great  obstacle. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a  lack  of  sufficient 
funds  to  properly  conduct  the  schools.  Some  states  place  a 
limit  on  the  legal  amount  of  school  taxation  and  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  school  districts,  and  upon  nothing  else ;  probably 
upon  the  theory  that  the  people  in  their  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  children  may  expend  too  much  upon  their  ed- 
ucation and  general  welfare,  while  there  is  no  fear  whatever 
that  too  large  an  amount  will  be  expended  upon  the  care  cf 
the  streets  and  the  improvement  of  roads,  upon  a  sufficient 
amount  of  drinking  water,  and  plenty  of  gas.  We  ask  for  a 
higher  appreciation  by  the  public  of  the  importance  of  school 
work,  and  a  willingness  to  contribute  more  freely  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  legitimate  work  of  the  public  schools. 

The  public  demand  specialization  before  fundamentals  are 
mastered.  They  demand  the  teaching  of  too  many  subjects. 
The  demand  for  one  specialty  is  made  by  one  profession,  for 
another  subject  by  another  profession  or  a  trade,  and  so  en,  and 
the  public  does  not  realize  the  sum  total  of  our  unhappiness  in 
this  respect.  One  of  these  demands  is  for  short,  abbreviated, 
hotbed  business  course?,  and  too  many  high  schools  are  offer- 
ing a  course  that  gives  little  er  no  training,  and  affords  in  six 
months'  time  no  more  information  than  a  young  man  might 
acquire  in  a  bank  or  lumber  yard  in  two  weeks. 

There  is  too  strong  a  d«>mand  from  without  to  get  the  chil- 
dren thru  school  in  too  brief  a  time ;  too  much  commercialism  ; 
too  much  love  of  the  almighty  dollar.  A  popular  notion  pre- 
vails that  an  education  is  an  extraneous  equipment  which  may 
be  bartered  for  a  livelihood. 

The  present  social  conditions  and  the  demand  for  society  or 
social  life  for  mere  school  children  interferes  greatly  with 
solid,  substantial,  progressive  school  work. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  educational  progreFs,  at 
least  in  certain  portions  of  the  country,  is  the  great  lack  of 
professionally  trained  teachers,  and  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
training  them. 

There  is  a  lack  of  strong  men  and  able  women  in  the  ranks, 
caused  by  lack  of  appreciation,  of  adequate  pay,  of  stable  con- 
ditions. There  must  be  better  pay,  and  a  surer,  longer  tenure 
of  office  to  draw  and  retain  men  especially  of  ability  and  char- 
acter. 

The  powers  that  be  must  cease  to  foist  upon  the  schools 
their  dependent  and  unqualified  relatives.  Tbe  great  mass  of 
the  people,  the  great  middle  class,  the  practical,  progreFsive 
people  with  a  good,  common  school  education  and  common- 


sense  ideas  and  ideals,  must  awake  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
schools  and  show  less  apathy  to  school  work. 

I  believe  that  the  addition  of  school  gardens,  gymna- 
siums, and  manual  training  schools  would  remove  many 
obstacles  to  educational  progress. 

My  own  experience  emphasizes  the  lack  of  eflScient 
supervision  for  rural  schools,  a  cure  for  which  would  be 
the  centralization  and  consolidation  tinder  township  or- 
ganization. A  county  superintendent  has  written  me  : 
**  Our  rural  schools  have  everything  the  city  schools  lack, 
and  they  lack  everything  the  city  schools  have."  Would 
that  we  could  make  a  happy  combination  of  the  two ! 

I  wish  to  endorse  and  second  the  request  of  Professor 
Hanus  for  a  committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  or  of  this  De- 
partment, on  the  reformulation  of  educational  doctrine, 
systematic  experimentation,  and  unification  of  educa- 
tional forces,  with  emphasis  upon  the  last. 


The  Chicago  Situation,* 

Chicago,  the  second  city  of  the  greatest  nation  of  the 
world,  to-day  stands  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most 
momentous  questions  her  people  have  ever  been  called 
upon  to  determine.  In  form  that  question  is,  Shall  we 
close  the  schools  for  two  or  three  months  or  shall  we 
prune  and  pare  down  in  all  quarters  so  as  to  keep  thenk 
going,  somehow  or  other,  for  the  customary  ten  montls? 
This  is  not  the  real  question — the  issue  is  not  a  few. 
months  schooling  for  your  children  or  a  few  months  to 
pay  your  school  employees,  but  we  stand  here  to-day 
squarely  confronting  the  proposition,— Will  Chicago 
continue  to  be  herself  7  Will  she,  the  greatest  and 
most  prosperous  city  in  the  world,  remain  the  leader  of 
educational  advancement,  the  pioneer  of  public  school 
problems,  or  will  she,  turning  her  back  on  her  glorious 
past,  forget  her  greatness  and  her  success  and  for  the 
want  of  a  few  dollars  let  her  schools  be  ruined  and  set 
herself  back  educationally  half  a  century?  Progression 
and  retrogression,  that  is  the  question. 

.  .  •  •  . 

Chicago  in  population  is  the  second  city  in  the  United 
States.  By  the  ichool  census  of  19C0  it  had  2,007,6^6 
souls  and  as  estimated  by  the  directory  1901,  which 
practically  covers  the  fame  period,  2,0b(|,C(  0.  )n  n  iles 
of  streets,  sewers,  area  covered,  and  the  like  it  is  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.  Within  t>e  n  en  cry  of 
living  man  we  have  grown  from  a  hovel  on  the  river's 
bank  to  the  greatest  metropolis  of  tie  ii^orld  in  nany 
particulars.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details,  tley 
are  familiar  to  all  intelligent  people. 

In  1&90-91— ten  years  ago — the  total  enrolJnrert  of 
school  children  in  Chicago  was  146  761 

In  1900-lSOl  the  total  enrollment  was  262,788 

nearly  doubling  in  that  time'(29S,E02  is  double)  ai  d  re- 
presenting a  steady  average  annual  increase  of  11,588 
pupils,  and  an  increase  of  79^. 

During  the  same  decade  the  expenditures  for  school 
purposes  have  increased  as  follows  : — 
1890-1891 

For  Buildings        For  Education         Total. 
$1,073,358  $3,013,305  $4,086,663 

1900-1901 

$1,103,247  $6,688,109  $7,791,356 

These  figures  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  ircreaFcd 
expenditures  have  simply  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  city.  This  item  of  $6,686,109  has  increased  pomc- 
what  out  of  proportion  to  the  increare  of  enrollnent, 
but  it  is  due  mainly  to  a  decision  made  by  the  supreme 
court,  that  certain  items  such  as  repairs,  fitting  up  new 
rooms  in  old  buildings  and  the  like  had  been  erroneously 
charged  to  the  building  fund  and  must  be  clarged  to 
the  educational  fund.  The  grand  total  shows,  however, 
that  the  increase  is  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  children. 

(Continued  on  i>age  888.) 

*Part  of  addrcsi  delivtred  by  Graham  H.  Harris,  president  of 
the  board  of  education  of  the  Ci*y  of  Chicag^o,  to  the  Iroquois 
club,  Tuesday,  Jan.  14, 1902.— Abtidged. 
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The  Parker  Memorial. 

The  plan  suggested  in  The  School  Journal  of  last 
waek  for  establishing  a  Parker  Memorial  fund  is  warmly 
approved  by  educators  who  recognize  the  magnitude  of 
the  service  rendered  to  the  American  common  school 
by  the  departed  reformer,  and  who  are  convinced  that 
**  Talks  on  Teaching  "  is  most  characteristic  of  the  man, 
and  contains  some  of  the  most  valuable  suggestions 
concerning  school-room  practice  to  be  found  anywhere. 
It  is  incomprehensible  how  anyone  can  state  that  Colonel 
Parker  had  but  '^  slight  constructive  capacity"  after 
reading  this  wonderful  book ;  or  that  "  few  leaders  have 
contributed  less  to  the  efficiency"  of  the  American 
school,  after  comparing  '^  Talks  on  Teaching  "  with  any 
other  work  attempting  to  cover  the  same  ground.  And 
yet  such  statements  have  been  made  in  an  educational 
journal  published  in  the  very  state  where  Colonel  Parker 
inaugurated  his  great  school  reform,  and  where  ''Talks 
on  Teaching ''  was  born. 

The  Parker  Memorial  number  of  The  School  Journal 
will  be  published  under  the  date  of  April  5.  Of  the 
many  contributions  already  received  for  that  number 
two  are  given  below  in  the  hope  that  they  may  some- 
what check  the  tendency  to  shallow  underestimates  of  the 
significance  of  the  Colonel's  work.  Lack  of  perspective 
in  judging  educational  efforts  and  results  is  bo  general 
an  affliction  that  derogatory  statements  concerning  a 
really  great  leader  are  apt  to  be  swallowed  as  evidences 
of  clear  jadgment,  especially  if  they  issue  from  one 
who  is  rather  given  to  laudative  extravaganza. 

Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
writes: 

Education  in  the  sphere  of  the  common  public  schools  has 
had  two  great  leaders  :  Horace  Mann  and  F.  W.  Parker.  Both 
came  at  periods  when  a  leader  w/is  necessary.  In  Horace 
Mann's  day  public  school  education  was  chaotic  and  in  the  true 
democratic  sense  of  the  term  practically  non-existent.  His 
intellectual  insight,  enthusiasm,  and  executive  force  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  a  single  generation.  Colonel  Parker 
came  when  the  idea  of  the  common  schools  had  received  uni- 
versal recognition ;  but  there  was  little  social  enthusiasm, 
little  moral  idealism,  embodied  in  the  sjstem.  The  external 
machinery  was  there,  but  it  needed  to  be  taken  possession  of 
by  the  spirit  of  life.  It  was  Colonel  Parker  more  than  any 
other  one  man  who  insisted  that  the  magnificent  machinery 
which  American  democracy  had  created  should  also  be  made 
effective  for  the  moral  aims  of  democracy.  The  timeliness  of 
his  work  is  evidenced  by  his  success.  The  proposal  of  means 
and  ends  twenty-five  years  ago,  made  Quincy  a  storm  center 
in  education  and  aroused  ridicule  all  over  the  country.  Now 
they  are  practicully  taken  for  granted,  so  far  at  least  as  their 
general  spirit  is  concerned,  in  all  of  the  better  schools  of  the 
country.  Colonel  Parker  had  a  magnificent  faith  in  the  child 
and  in  the  community.  His  aggressiveness  sprang  from  this 
faith.  The  event  has  justified  him  as  it  rebukes  the  time  serv- 
ers and  preachers  of  expediency  who  are  ready  to  compromise 
nitimate  ends  by  cowardly  surrender  to  the  pressure  of  the 
moment.  Colonel  Parker  was  a  loyal  and  devoted  soldier  in 
the  battle  of  humanity  for  growth  and  freedom. 

From  a  letter  of  Supt.  W.  N.  Hailman,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  the  following  extracts  are  selected  : 

In  Colonel  Parker,  the  children  of  this  country  lose  one  of 
their  warmest  friends,  and  edacational  progress  one  of  its 
most  forceful  advocates  I  know  of  no  man  who  has  done 
more  than  Colonel  Parker  to  arouse  the  people  and  the  teach- 
ers of  our  country  to  a  true  estimate  of  their  responsibility  in 
matters  of  edication,  and  to  clear  the  way  out  of  the  jungles 
of  mediae valism  into  the  open  fields  of  rational  practical  edu- 
•cation. 


Bis  translucent  sincerity  of  purpose,  his  manly  eamestnesBy 
his  clear  grasp  of  the  situation,  his  unfailing  vigor  and  ex- 
haustless  resourcefulness  compelled  conversion  and  following 
wherever  he  spoke  or  worked.  The  conviction  that  spread 
from  his  lips  was  due  neither  to  the  glamor  of  high  official 
position  nor  to  the  affectation  of  erudition,  but  simply  and 
wholly  to  the  prophetic  eloquence  of  a  man  to  whom  a  rare 
genius  had  revealed  the  light  of  truth. 

We  owe  much  to  Colonel  Parker  and  much  that  we  shall 
never  lose.  The  growing  reverence  for  childhood  in  the  work 
of  the  school,  the  steady  expansion  of  its  interests,  the  r€co|^- 
nition  of  the  child's  immediate  purposes  as  a  valid  factor  m 
the  work  of  education,  the  consequent  respect  for  individual- 
ity, the  love  that  feeds  the  soul  and  opens  the  mind,  the  liber- 
ation of  the  hand  as  a  distinctive  creative  organ,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  esthetic  sense  and  the  consequent  strengthening  of 
moral  attitude  on  the  part  of  children, — all  these  and  many 
other  things  that  are  blessing  the  schools  of  the  day  are  large- 
ly due  to  Colonel  Parker's  convincing  initiative. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  profession  will  find  some  way  to 
honor  permanently  the  memory  of  this  pioneer  of  educational 
advance,  and  to  keep  alive  in  its  work  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated him. 

Those  who  wish  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  the  spe- 
cial memorial  edition  of  ''Talks  on  Teaching"  are  re- 
quested to  communicate  with  the  publishers  (E.  L.  Kel- 
logg &  Company,  61  East  9th  St.,  New  York).  The 
price  has  been  set  at  fifty  cent*  per  copy  bound  in  cloth 
and  containing,  in  addition  to  the  book  usually  sold  for 
$1.00,  a  biography  and  selections  from  the  special  con- 
tributions to  the  Parker  Memorial  number  of  The 
School  Journal.  Ten  of  every  fifty  cents  sent  in  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  committee  having  charge  of  the 
memorial  fund.  If  the  response  is  half  as  liberal  as  it 
ought  to  be,  there  will  be  a  considerable  contribution 
from  this  source  towards  a  fitting  monument. 


Providence  is  slowly  waking  up  to  realization  of  the 
unenviable  spectacle  she  is  presenting  to  the  educa- 
tional world.  A  few  of  her  best  citizens  have  raised 
their  voices  to  awaken  the  apathetic  ones  and  make 
them  see  the  crime  that  has  been  committed  in  sacrific- 
ing the  best  interests  of  the  city's  children  upon  the 
altar  of  spoils  politics.  Not  one  self-respecting  citizen 
has  been  found  to  present  even  the  shadow  of  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  dismissal  of  Supt.  Horace  S.  TarbelL  How 
is  it  possible  that  Providence  is  so  remiss  in  matters 
eonceming  her  schools  that  the  high-handed  procedure 
of  the  board  of  education  is  allowed  to  stand  almost  un- 
challenged 7  Shall  the  records  of  the  city  preserve  this 
black  spot  to  show  to  future  generations  how  gross  the 
indifference  of  the  people  of  Providence  was  in  1902,  as 
regards  the  most  precious  of  municipal  responsibilities  T 
Dr.  Tarbell's  reputation  as  a  school-man  and  educational 
leader  is  too  firmly  established  to  be  affected  by  the 
board's  action,  but  the  conscience  of  Rhode  Island  is  on 
trial.    Has  it  gone  to  sleep  7    Is  it  dead  ? 

The  election  of  a  high  school  principal  in  New  York 
city  is  always  an  exciting  affair.  From  the  day  that  the 
first  news  of  the  vacancy  starts  on  its  rounds  logs  are 
set  a-rolling.  The  school  commissioners  may  feel  very 
much  flattered  by  the  unusual  attention  paid  them  at 
such  times.  Perhaps  the  scurrying  around  of  candidates 
is  a  harmless  occupation  which  incidentally  affords 
healthful  physical  exercise  to  the  participant.  And 
yet  the  whole  performance  is  as  primitive  and  undigni- 
fied as  the  daily  jam  at  the  entrance  to  the  Brooklyn 
bridge.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  reform  which  Dr. 
Maxweirs  strong  arm  should  seize  and  dispose  of  as 
promptly  as  it  has  set  some  other  matters  aright.  There 
is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  an  eligible  list,  en- 
trance to  which  is  guarded  by  reasonable  demands  for 
specific  qualifications.  Some  of  the  points  made  in 
''Corn's"  letter  on  another  page  are  well  worth  consid- 
ering in  connection  with  this  suggestion.  As  long  as 
there  is  no  eligible  list  the  log-rolling  tactics  will  con- 
tinue to  disfigure  the  school  system. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 

The  Convention  at  Chicago. 


The  exMllent  address  by  Prof.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  of  the 
Universit;  of  MinneBota,  treating  of  a  most  important 
pliase  of  "  The  Practical  Application  of  all  Learning  to 
Better  Living "  was  reported  in  full  in  THE  School 
JOOKNAL  two  weeks  age. 

The  Tigoronil;  and  briskly  delivered  discassion  by 
Prof.  George  E,  Vincent,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 


(Contlaacd  from  last  wsek.) 

Supt.  Thomas  M.  Bailiet,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  spoke 
on  "College  Graduates  in  Elementary  Schools," who,  he 
said,  were  not  a  success.  The  work  of  the  grammar 
school  lacks  intensity.  Much  can  be  learned  from  the 
schools  of  other  oonntries.  .Good  grammar  school  teach- 
ers are  scarce. 

Dr.  Balliet  argued  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  at 


was  disappointing  ;  the  thought  the  speaker  attempted    least  one  college  graduate  teaching  in  every  grammar 
to  impress  upon  the  audience  was  that  ideals  are  after    department.    Adequate  scholarship  is  here  a  crying 


all  the  most  praotical  things  In  life. 

State  Sopt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
at  his  besL  He  said  that  to  the  great  majority  of  boys 
and  girls  the  earning  of  money  for  a  livelihood  will  con- 
stitute the  most  practical  application  of  learning  to  bet- 
ter living.  The  danger  is  that  the  interests  of  the 
higher  life  will  be  neglected.  The  school  must  wake  up 
mind  and  stimulate  it  to  thinking  and  fill  it  with  a 
longing  for  the  things  that  make  life  worth  living.  The 
teacher  must  search  in  every  subject  for  the  great  les- 
sons in  it  and  impress  those  most  deeply.  History  that 
does  not  inspire  patriotism  is  not  well  taught.  Practical 
patriotism  implies  among  other  things  cheerful  payment 
of  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  government  and  the 
eduoation  of  children. 

"  Direct  and  Indirect  Influences  in  the  Evolution  of 
True  AmericaoB"  ought  never  to  have  been  given  space 


need,  but  in  addition  to  college  work  the  teacher  should 
have  had  at  least  one  year  of  training  in  pedagogy.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  normal  school  preparation  ia  rarely 
sufficient  equipment  for  grammar  ichool  work.  Mere 
college  graduation  is  also  insufficient.  If  normal  schools 
would  develop  a  higher  degree  of  scholarship,  and  col- 
lege graduates  would  take  a  thoro  course  in  pedagogy, 
the  problem  of  securing  efficient  teachers  for  the  gram- 
mar schools  would  soon  solve  itself. 

Reports  of  tha  dJscusBloDS  of  Uolted  State!  CommlHlonars  W. 
T.  Harris  and  Dr.  G.  Staolej'  Hall  will  have  to  b*  dctsTtad  to 

A  round  table  of  sopetintendents  discussed  the  ques- 
tion, how  to  get  rid  of  inefficient  teachers.  Supt. 
Joseph  Carter,  of  Champaign,  111.,  whose  voice  was  heard 
in  and  out  of  season,  broke  in,  "  Stay  up  with  them  all 
night."  When  he  realized  that  his  remark  had  attracted 
attention,  he  explained  that  his  plan  of  disposing  of  poor 


on  the  program,  granting  even  that  there  may  be  such  teachers  was  to  invite  them  to  his  house  and  then  stay 

a  distinctive  species  as  "  true  Americans."    It  was  to  up  all  night  with  them  teaching  them  what  they  ought 

be  expected  that  it  would  at  best  serve  only  as  a  hook  to  know.    Supt,  A.  B.  Blodgett,  of  Syracuse,  naturally 

for  a  string  of  platitudes,  and  it  did.  wanted  to  know  what  town  this  nocturnal  trainer  hailed 

Supt.  Henry  P.  £^merson,  of  Buffalo,  considered  that  from.    It  was  said  that  while  it  might  be  a  rare  privi- 

the  virtues  that  had  made  this  country  great,  were  fast  lege  and  a  pleasure  to  a  superintendent  to  have  from 

declining,  that  parents  were  less  solicitous  about  the  one  to  half  a  dozen  teachers  sit  ^t  his  feet  all  night,  it 

moral  development  of  their  children  than  were  their  might  be  a  very  complicated  problem  in  a  town  where 

forebears,  and  that  the  growing  generation  lacked  seri-  the  invitation  would  have  to  be  extended  to  700.    Supt. 


The  ever-genial  John  Macdonald,  he  of  Kansas,  of 
ooorae, — protested  declaring  that  he  for  one  had  no  de- 
sire to  go  back  to  the  good  old  times  when  he  danced  the 
Highland  fling  to  the  whistling  of  birch  rods. 

Supt.  Wm.  E.  Hatch,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  admitted 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  get  himself  interested  in  the 
subject  "  Direct  and  Indirect  Influences,"  etc.  When  he 
was  asked  to  go  oh  the  program,  he  explained,  he  was 
told  that  the  discntsioD  would  be  opgn  permanency  of 
tenure  of  office  for  superintendents,  a  qaration  to  which 
he  had  given  considerable  attention  and  which  he  re- 
garded aa  a  most  important  one.  Later  a  change  was 
made  and  a  safer  topic  substituted. 

Hr.  Hatch  very  ingeniously  combined  the  topic  of  his 
choice  with  the  one  printed  in  the  program.  He  argued 
that  as  the  character  of  the  true  American  citizen — 
must  of  necessity  depend  largely  upon  the  influences 
now  at  work  in  the  schools,  if  teachers  are  not  chosen 
with  the  greatest  care  the  children  will  be  the  sufferers. 
Experience  and  the  steady  pursuit  of  a  uniform,  rational 
policy  in  the  administration  of  the  schools  are  essentials. 
The  connection  between  these  considerations  and  the 
need  of  permanency  of  tenure  for  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents is  erident. 

Supt.  H.  0.  R.  Siefert,  of  Milwaukee,  suggested  a 
lilt  of  readings. 

Pros.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  of  Armour  institute,  Chi- 
cago, has  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  orator,  and  so 
his  evening  address  attracted  a  large  audience.  Ac- 
cording to  a  peculiar  custom  of  hii  he  spoke  ex  tempore, 
very  much  so.  His  friends  and  admirers  tried  to  ac- 
count for  his  inability  to  make  a  favorable  impression 
upon  the  thoughtful  onep,  by  saying  that  the  doctor  al- 
ways thought  on  his  feat,  and  depended  upon  the  inspir- 
ation of  the  moment  to  carry  him  thru  ;  probably  the 
insplratioo  was  lacking  or  possessed  hut  little  carrying 
power.    Hence  the  disappointment,  Q.  E.  D. 


Snpt.  Bnoch  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur,  111. 

Enoch  Gastman,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Decatur,  III.,  for  forty  years,  was  called  upon 
for  a  word  of  advice.  He  said  that  he  was  conscious  of 
having  sinned  in  one  respect,  and  that  was  from  kind- 
heartedness  in  keeping  incompetent  teachers  and  aton- 
ing by  helping  them  to  become  efficient.  His  remin- 
iscences were  interesting.  He  attended  an  educational 
meeting  in  Chicago  in  1863.  There  is  probably  no  other 
man  in  the  United  States  who  has  held  a  post  of  educa- 
tional prominence  for  so  long  a  period  of  time. 

To  judge  from  the  round  table  discussion  most  su- 
perintendents believe  in  passing  their  poor  teachers  off 
to  other  towns,  pacifying  their  consciences  with  the 
thought  that  someone  else  may  he  glad  to  take  these 
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inefficient  ones  in  hand  and  make  something  out  of 
them. 

School  System  of  Porto  Rico. 

Prof.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  spoke  on  the  progress  made  in  education 
in  Porto  Rico  since  the  United  States  assumed  control. 
He  said  that  836  new  school-houses  had  been  built,  hav- 
ing an  enrollment  of  60,000  pupils,  and  that  thousands 
were  petitioning  for  admission.  A  firm  financial  basis 
has  been  laid  for  a  school  fund  which  assures  a  steady 
development  of  the  work.  Normal  schools  are  being  es- 
tablished for  the  training  of  native  teachers.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  popular  desire  for  the  schooling  of  the 
young  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  tho 
the  law  requires  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  local  taxes, 
many  districts  voluntarily  voted  eighteen  per  cent,  for 
purposes  of  public  instruction. 

The  addresses  by  Drs,  G,  Stanley  Hall  and  W.  T.  Har- 
ris gave  occasion  for  most  interesting  debates  between 
these  two  great  leaders  in  educational  philosophy.  A 
summary  will  be  presented  in  these  columns  next  week. 


The  Peruginlan  Teacher. 

The  life  and  career  of  Perugino,  who  was  bom  in 
1446,  furnish  a  strong  lesson  to  the  teacher.  Perugino 
attained  great  popularity,  having  workshops  in  Perugia 
and  Florence,  where  his  assistants  executed  the  orders 
that  came  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  His  **  Madonna  and 
the  Saints"  is  in  the  Uffizi  gallery  at  Florence.  Ra- 
phael was  his  pupil. 

Perugino's  early  work  was  his  best.  Later  he  gave 
way  to  commercialism  ;  he  deliberately  repeated  worn- 
out  motives,  and  allowed  inferior  work  to  go  upon  the 
market.  Of  a  pushing  and  practical  nature,  he  put  too 
high  a  value  on  material  success.  He  made  the  object 
of  his  labors  the  accumulation  of  material  goods ;  he 
undertook  the  decoration  of  churches,  convents,  and 
altars  for  money  solely.  It  was  not  religion,  for  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  was  ac- 
tuated by  avarice,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  pictures 
we  see.  Having  found  the  kind  of  religious  picture  that 
was  in  demand  he  kept  making  that  kind  by  the  whole- 
sale.   As  a  result  he  of  course  degenerated. 

This  artist's  career  typifies  well  the  commercial  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent :  He  strives,  in  the  first  years, 
to  understand  education  ;  he  strikes  the  popular  faocy, 
gets  a  good  position,  and  there  he  settles  down  to  make 
as  much  money  as  he  can. 

Hands  Off ! 

No  one  seems  to  know  where  the  movement  origin- 
ated aiming  at  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  supply 
department  of  the  New  York  city  board  of  education, 
but  it  is  very  much  in  evidence.  The  position  is  one  of 
enormous  responsibility,  and  requires  the  strictest  hon- 
esty,keen  business  sense,  alert  watchfulness,  and  abund- 
ant tact.  All  these  qualifications  are  admirably  united 
in  Mr.  Parker  P.  Simmons,  the  present  occupant,  and 
his  faithful  deputy,  Mr.  Patrick  Jones.  Both  men  have 
proved  their  absolute  devotion  to  the  interests  of  tbe 
school  department  by  years  of  disinterested  service. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  considering  a  change  in 
the  administration  of  the  department.  The  board  cer- 
tainly cannot  afford  to  have  it  go  abroad  that  it  is  al- 
lowing *'  politics  '*  to  enter.  Mr,  Simmons  was  appointed 
by  a  former  reform  board,  and  has  not  given  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse  for  an  attack  upon  him  on  any  ground  that 
honest,  manly  men  can  afford  to  defend.  And  Mr. 
Jones  is  the  soul  of  integrity ;  in  fact,  he  carries  his 
conception  of  honesty  to  an  unusual  degree.  It  would 
be  a  calamity  to  have  so  faithful  a  public  servant  dis- 
turbed. Would  that  there  were  more  like  him.  Let  the 
board  take  decisive  action  with  reference  to  the  rumors 
which  reflect  upon  the  sincerity  of  its  aims,  and  let  it  be 
made  plain  that  it  will  stand  by  Mr.  Simmons  and  Mr. 
Jones. 


Post  Check  Currency. 

A  bill  is  before  Congress  providing  for  a  simple, 
practicable  plan  for  a  postal  currency.  The  system, 
says  the  Washington  Eoening  Star^  was  devised,  per- 
fected, and  patented  by  a  private  citizen,  who  offers  the 
result  of  his  efforts  to  the  government  free  of  all  cost. 
The  system  has  the  approval  of  many  ofiScials,  and  is  in- 
dorsed by  a  long  list  of  manufacturers  and  business 
houses  thruout  the  country.  Publishers  and  farmers 
are  especially  interested,  in  that  the  new  currency  prem- 
ises an  easy  way  for  a  man  in  the  country  to  promptly 
send  remittances  for  his  favorite  publication.  Under 
the  present  inconvenient  money  order  system  the  indi- 
vidual desiring  to  send  a  small  sum  of  money  thru  the 
mail  is  met  by  the  necessity  for  a  time-killing  journey 
to  the  post-ofi^ce  to  obtain  safe  money.  This  sets  up  a 
barrier  to  the  prompt  transaction  of  business  and  results 
in  much  loss,  from  tbe  fact  that  many  people  never 
carry  out  their  original  intention  to  subscribe  or  pur- 
chase. The  need  is  for  money  in  the  hands  of  the  peo* 
pie  that  can  be  safely  and  instantly  sent  by  letter. 

The  provisions  of  the  "post  check"  currency  bill,  now 
before  Congress,  introduced  in  the  senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan, and  in  the  house  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Michigan, 
provides  for  printing  the  one,  two,  and  five  dollar  bills 
in  the  future  with  blank  spaces  on  the  face.  These 
bills,  of  course,  pass  from  hand  to  hand  before  the 
blanks  are  filled.  When  it  is  desired  to  send  one  in  the 
mails  the  blanks  are  filled  in  with  the  name  of  the  payee, 
his  city  and  state,  a  two-cent  postage  stamp  is  placed  in 
another  blank  space  and  canceled  with  the  initials  of 
the  sender  in  ink,  the  name  of  the  sender  is  signed  on 
the  back,  and,  presto !  his  money  has  suddenly  ceased 
to  exist  as  currency  and  has  been  transformed  into  a 
check  on  the  United  States  government,  having  sJl  the 
safety  of  any  bank  check,  and  ready  for  inclosure  in  his 
letter.  When  the  payee  receives  this  check  he  treats  it 
just  as  he  would  any  other  check— indorses  it,go€S  to  the 
nearest  bank  or  post-ofBce  and  deposits  it  or  has  it 
cashed. 

The  paid  check  finally  reaches  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, when  it  is  replaced  by  a  new  one  with  the  spaces 
unfilled.  This  keeps  the  circulation  at  par.  No  change 
whatever  is  made  in  the  financial  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  only  change  being  in  the  character  of  the 
printing  on  the  bills  of  five  dollars  and  under. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  issije  of  $75,000,000  of 
fractional  currency,  with  blank  spaces  similar  to  tbe 
larger  denominations,  in  place  of  an  equal  amount  of 
money  of  larger  denominations,  presumably  twenty  and 
fifty-dollar  bills.  The  provision  under  the  new  system 
for  a  continual  re-issue  insures  clean  money  both  in  the 
fractional  currency  and  in  the  larger  bills.  The  gov- 
ernment fee  on  the  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty-five,  and  fif- 
ty-cent pieces  is  to  le  one  cent  each. 

Perhaps  in  no  better  way  can  the  reader  come  to  un- 
derstand the  pressing  need  for  postal  currency  than  to 
recall  the  times  without  number  when  he  himself  has 
been  desirous  of  sending  a  email  sum  of  money  thru  the 
mails  with  safety.  Always  in  such  capes  con  es  up  the 
barrier,  and  only  the  persistent  one  will  carry  out  his 
purpose  by  using  stamps,  coin  placed  in  holes  in  pieces 
of  pasteboard,  or  risking  loose  money.  Statistics  show 
that  from  ten  to  twenty  times  the  number  of  letters  re- 
ceived by  business  houses,  publishers,  and  others  who 
do  a  large  business  thru  the  mails,  contain  stamps,  loose 
money  or  some  other  representative  of  money,  than  con- 
tain money-orders,  a  clear  enough  mark  of  the  disappro- 
val of  the  public.  t   ' 

While  it  is  not  thought  that,  if  adopted,  the  proposed 
system  would  entirely  supersede  the  money-order  system, 
because  for  amounts  over  $60  the  money-order  would  be 
slightly  cheaper,  it  is  thought  by  the  advocates  of  the 
pending  bills  that  such  a  system  of  post  cheeks  would 
prove  a  great  convenience  to  those  desiring  to  send 
small  amdunts  of  money  thru  the  mails,  and  would  re- 
sult in  gain  to  merchants,  publishers,  and  business  firms 
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who  now  receive  each  renittancea  in  the  foim  of  stampa 
(often  torn  and  mutilated),  drafts  in  email  banke,  or 
looae  coin  in  letters— always  a  temptation  to  postal  em- 
ployes. 

The  main  difficulty  with  the  present  money-order  sys- 
tem  is  that  lees  than  half  the  pOBt-cScee  in  the  country 
are  money-order  ofBcee,  and  even  at  these  such  evidences 
of  money  can  only  be  ebtained  at  the  expenditure  of 
moch  time  and  trouble  and  during  ctitain  specified 
hours.  With  a  post  check  note  in  his  posEes&ion  one 
has  but  to  fill  in  the  blank  ipaces  for  the  purpose,  at- 
tach a  postage  stamp,  cancel  it,  iiclose  in  an  envelope, 
place  in  a  mail  box,  and  the  transaction  is  finished. 

Unquestionably  the  intent  of  the  postal  authorities 
is  to  extend  and  increase  the  uBefulneee  and  populaiily 
of  the  rural  free  delivery  service.  The  adoption  of  the 
post  check  notes  will  afford  a  most  convecient  and  eafe 
money  for  the  agricultural  conmunitiep,  to  whom  banks, 
with  their  facilities  and  safeguards  cannot  he  utilized 
with  convenience. 

A  Bomewhat  unusual  feature  of  the  post  check  prop- 
osition is  the  fact  that  the  inventor  is  a  successfnl  busi- 
ness man  who  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and 
means  to  the  perfection  of  the  idea,  and  oSctb,  in  case 
of  its  adoption,  to  turn  the  patents,  and  all  rights  under 
them,  over  to  the  government  free  of  any  cost  or  charge 
whatever.  He  considers  that  should  the  system  be 
adopted  the  consciousness  of  having  accomplished  a  re- 
form of  snch  importance  to  the  general  pnblic  and 
buaineas  men  will  more  than  compensate  him  for  his 
time  and  tronble. 

Solidiryiog  Effect  of  War. 

Hisfl  Jane  Addamsgave  an  address  the  other  everirg 
on  "The  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace."  In  htraudierce  wcie 
several  Socialists  who  objected  because  s>e  (ffered  no 
suggestions  for  preventing  war  and  Injurious  competi- 
tion. 

"  I  admit  that  1  have  offered  no  remedy  for  war,"  Miss 
Addams  replied.  "1  will  also  admit  that  war  has  the 
effect  of  joining  peoples  togtther.  War  solidifies  na- 
tions." The  speaker  added  that  competition  had  two 
aspecta,  and  if  there  is  to  be  competition  it  mi^ht  be  re- 
stricted to  the  nobler  foim,  competition  in  quality. 

McKinley  postal  cards  eie  being  issued  by  the  bureau 
of  engraving  and  printing  at  Washington  and  will  soon 
be  placed  on  sale.  The  card  contains  a  vignette  of 
President  McKinley  in  lieu  of  President  Jefferson's  por- 
trait, underneath  which  is  the  word  McKinley  and  the 
datea  1846-1901.  Tbe  Jefferson  card  will  be  discontin- 
ued. 

Designs  for  an  entire  new  series  of  ftsnps  tre  leirg 
prepared.  One  new  denomination  will  be  created  that 
President  Hariison's  portrait  nray  apftsr  ttertor— a 
thirteen-cent  stamp,  this  being  the  usual  cost  of  a  reg- 
istered letter  sent  to  foreign  countries.  Only  one  other 
change  will  be  made  in  the  series.  Commcdore  Feriy 
will  be  superseded  upon  tbe  $1  denomination  by  another 
sea  fighter — Admiral  Farragut. 

Three  hundred  colored  people  from  Louisisra  will 
shortly  establinh  a  colony  of  3,000  acres  in  Contra  Costa 
county,  Texas,  near  tbe  San  Joaquin  line.  Garden  pro* 
duce  will  be  raised.  The  plan  is  to  eEtablish  a  negro 
town,  which  will  elect  its  own  officers  and  have  a  church 
and  Bchool  of  its  own. 
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Letters. 


Preparation  and  Expectation. 

In  The  School  Journal  for  February  22  two  articles 
appear  which  seem  to  me  to  express  two  very  decided 
opinions  about  teachers  and  teaching.  If  they  are  not 
radically  difllerent  in  thought  and  spirit,  at  least  it  can 
be  said  they  do  not  voice  exactly  the  same  sentiments. 
One  of  these  articles  is  headed  :  "  V/hat  is  Expected  of 
the  Teacher?"  The  other  is  an  editorial,  "Constant 
Preparation." 

As  a  regular  reader  of  your  valuable  journal  I  beg  for 
space  in  your  columns  to  comment  on  these  two  articles. 
A  very  few  words  suffice  for  all  that  I  need  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  your  editorial.  It  meets  with  my  most 
hearty  endorsement.  Yes,  indeed,  "  It  is  commonly 
thought  that  men  who  distinguish  themselves  have  no 
need  of  study  or  preparation  beyond  what  they  gained 
when  in  college  or  in  the  special  school."  And  there 
are  not  a  few  among  teachers  who  are  living  examples 
of  this  belief.  And  there  are  far  too  many  who  inter- 
pret "constant  preparation  "to  mean  no  more  than  a 
going  over  each  day's  lesson  in  the  text.  "Constant 
preparation  "  should  mean  vastly  more  than  this.  If  it 
does  not  then  teaching  lacks  "  eoul." 

But  the  other  article — "What  ia  Expected  of  the 
Teacher  V — seems  to  me  to  deserve  criticism  chiefly. 
The  writer  says :  "  The  worst  thing  of  all,  except  that 
the  number  of  victims  is  so  large,  is  the  strain  upon 
the  teachers.  They  cannot  shirk  unless,  happily  pro- 
tected by  a  life  tenure  of  office.  Then  they  can  and 
some  of  them  do." 

We  all  grant  that  the  strain  upon  the  teacher  is  se- 
vere. So  it  is  upon  the  man  of  large  business  affairs, 
the  practicing  physician  and  the  attomey-at-Iaw.  These 
cannot  shirk  tbo  they  have  a  life  tenure  of  office.  Tbe 
teacher  who  will  shirk  (and  some  do)  because  protected 
by  a  life  tenure  of  office  is  unworthy  to  be  a  teacher.  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  chief  danger  incident  to  a  life 
tenure  of  office  in  teaching, — that  many  teachers  do 
shirk.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  life  tenure  for  teachers 
unless  they  are  required  to  pursue  definite  courses  of 
study  supplementary  to  the  work  of  teaching,  and  pass 
examinations  on  the  same.  This  should  be  a  require- 
ment. 

The  author  of  "What  is  -Expected  of  tbe  Teacher  T" 
complains  that  "the  vitality  of  the  teacher  is  sapped  for 
the  benefit  of  ber  pupils."  It  'requires  unusnal  vitality 
to  be  a  succesaful,  inspiring  teacher.  But  teachers  can 
be  found  who  pOBSesa  the  vitality  necessary.  If  moie 
attention  were  given  to  the  physical  qualifications  of  the 
teacher,  it  would  be  better  for  the  profession.  No  sane 
person  will  contend  that  a  strong  physique  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  other  qualifications  essential  to  a  great 
teacher.  A  physical  examination  is,  in  my  judgment,  as 
important  as  a  nental  and  moral  examination. 

The  writer  continues  :  "  Why  there  is  not  a  trade 
union  of  teachers,  I  cannot  imagine,  with  a  strike  for 
reasonable  working  hours,  the  banishrreut  of  specialists, 
and  the  repression  of  taek-maeters."  For  one,  I  rejoice 
that  there  is  no  trade  union  of  teachers,  and  I  pray 
there  may  never  be  one.  I  grant  this  statement  is  no 
refutation  of  the  writer's  argument  in  bis  hope  for  a 
union.  Had  I  the  space  I  could  give  what  I  consider 
an  excellent  argument.  But  think  of  any  educator  of 
this  age  wishing  to  have  apecialists  banished  from  the 
schools  !  Our  modem  system  of  education  could  not 
exist  for  a  single  day  without  the  ripe  scholarship  of 
the  specialists.  Of  course  this  may  be  called  begging 
the  question,  for  the  writer  is  criticising  our  system  of 
education.  But  does  anyone  believe  that  one  person 
may  become  qualified  to  teach  all  the  various  subjects  in 
the  modem  curricula  efficiently  T  Modem  scholarship 
and  research  are  due  to  the  advent  of  specialists  in 
teaching. 

"The  educational  system, "saya  the  writer  again,"will 
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do  its  most  perfect  work  if  it  comes  to  teach  self-re- 
straint, jmoderation,  quiet. "  Is  not  this  just  exactly 
what  it  does  do  where  efficient  teachers  are  employed? 
These  results  will  not  be  obtained  where  the  "  shirk " 
mentioned  by  the  writer  is  employed,  especially  if  she  is 
"  protected  by  a  life  tenure  of  office." 

The  writer  seems  to  place  a  great  deal  of  stress  on 
the  benefits  of  the  trade  unions.  "  They  demand/'  he 
says, ''  short  hours  in  order  that  their  members  may 
have  time  and  strength  for  social  activities.  Why  is 
not  that  good  for  the  teacher  and  the  teaching  environ- 
ment ?  "  It  is,  within  the  limits  of  moderation.  But  it 
is  a  lamentable  fact  that  in  many  of  our  cities  where 
teachers  are  assured  a  life  tenure  of  office  society  makes 
more  demands  upon  the  teacher's  time  and  energy  than 
it  has  any  right  to  make.  Moreover,  too  many  teach- 
ers are  more  interested  in  their  social  affairs  than  in 
their  school  and  profession.  I  am  aware  that  the  mak- 
ing of  an  assertion  like  this  does  not  constitute  its 
truth.  Neither  will  a  flat  denial  prove  its  falsehood. 
The  observations  of  the  writer  of  this  article  lead  him 
to  make  this  statement.  Many  teachers  who  claim  to 
be  worn  out  when  the  day's  work  is  done  will  attend  a 
social  function  in  the  evening  with  perfect  impunity. 
(And  anyone  knows  how  exhausting  a  modern  social 
function  is.) 

New  only  the  very  best  equipped,  physically,  intellect- 
ually, and  morally,  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession.  I  consider  physical  equipment  not  sec- 
ond to  intellectual.  And  when  one  has  entered  the 
profession  he  has  no  right  to  sit  down  satisfied  with  his 
accomplishmentfl.  He  is  not  a  professional  man,  nor  is 
she  a  professional  woman  who  will  do  this. 

The  complaint  is  often  made  that  teaching  is  not  a 
profession.  It  never  will  be  a  profession  till  its  ranks 
are  constituted  of  those  thoroly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  professionalism — the  habits  of  the  scholar  and  the 
thinker  as  well  as  the  indefinable  power  of  a  bom  in- 
structor. The  writer  of  this  article  is  himself  a  teacher 
and  a  believer  in  the  **  strenuous  life."  He  believes  that 
still  higher  standards  than  those  of  the  present  must 
prevail  before  teaching  will  be  what  it  should  be  and 
can  be.  He  would  have  more  expected  of  the  teacher 
than  is  expected  at  present ;  and  if  those  now  in  the 
ranks  cannot  rise  to  the  required  standards,  let  them 
pass  oat  and  their  places  be  filled  by  those  who  are  will- 
ing and  have  the  power  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Teaching  is  more  than  instructing  in  the  class-room  ; 
it  is  more  than  inculcating  moral  precepts.  It  consists 
in  inspiring  the  pupil  with  a  love  for  hard  work  of  any 
kind  that  may  come  to  him.  The  teacher  himself  must 
be  a  student  in  the  highest  sense,  else  he  is  not  what  a 
teacher  should  be  nor  is  he  doing  what  should  be  ex- 
pected of  him.  J.  L.  Donahue. 

Denver,  Col. 


The  Commercial  High  School  Principalshlp. 

At  your  request  I  have  written  out  the  following  sum- 
mary of  my  views  concerning  the  vacant  principalship 
of  the  Commercial  high  school  in  Brooklyn.  I  trust  this 
will  answer  your  purposes: 

The  prominent  candidates  are  of  three  distinct  class- 
es :  District  superintendents,  grammar  school  princi- 
pals, and  heads  of  departments  in  high  schools.  The 
question  is  asked  to  which  of  these  classes  the  position 
ought  to  go? 

If  a  district  superintendent  is  successful,  why  should 
he  desire  to  change  to  a  high  school  principalship,  now 
that  the  salaries  of  the  two  positions  have  been  equal- 
ized. If  he  is  unsuccessful,  should  he  be  allowed  to 
change  to  a  principalship,  unless,  indeed,  the  high  schools 
are  to  be  turned  into  educational  hospitals? 

With  the  grammar  school  principal  the  case  is  some- 
what different.  A  prospective  increase  of  $1,500  a 
yeai*  is  certainly  a  sufficient  reason  why  even  the  most 
su(»ceb5ful  elementary  school  principal  should  aspire  to 


a  high  school  principalship.  The  question  here  ia 
whoiher  the  very  degree  of  a  man's  success  in  adminis- 
tering an  elementary  school  is  not  the  measure  of  his 
unfitness  to  administer  a  high  school.  The  unhappy  ef- 
fects, upon  both  teachers  and  pupils,  of  grammar  school 
methods  and  grammar  school  discipline  applied  in  a  city 
high  school  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  expe- 
rience. 

But,  granted  that  the  familiarity  of  the  high  school 
teacher  with  high  school  n^ethods  and  discipline  gives 
him,  in  competition  for  a  high  school  principalship,  a 
distinct  advantage  over  a  teacher  trained  to  the  routine 
of  the  elementary  school,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
a  principalship  of  either  an  elementary  or  a  high 
school  requires  qualifications  not  usually  developed 
in  the  mere  class  teacher,  even  in  a  high  school.  In 
other  words,  there  is  not  much  choice  between  the  suc- 
cessful elementary  school  principal,  with  his  lack  of 
special  high  school  qualifications,  and  the  successful  high 
school  teacher,  without  executive  experience. 

A  more  promising  candidate  than  either  of  these  two 
would  seem  to  be  the  successful  elementary  school  prin- 
cipal who  has  had  experience  in  high  school  work;  a  still 
more  promising  one,  a  successful  high  school  teacher 
who  has  had  successful  experience  as  an  elementary 
school  principal. 

More  directly  valuable  to  the  high  school  teacher 
looking  forward  to  a  high  school  principalship  than  ex- 
perience as  an  elementary  school  principal  is  experience 
as  first-assistant  or  head  of  a  department  in  a  large  city 
high  school — a  position  for  which  the  qualifications  re- 
quired are  much  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  those 
demanded  in  the  high  school  principal.  From  these  po- 
sitions during  the  past  four  years  have  been  filled  the 
principalships  of  the  ten  or  twelve  high  school  annexes 
that  have  been  established  in  our  city,  and  from  the 
principalships  of  the  annexes  should  be  recruited  the 
principalships  of  the  high  schools  whenever  vacancies 
occur. 

It  was  promised  that  under  the  new  administration 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  break  the  spell  under  which 
every  one  of  the  six  high  school  principalships  in  Brook- 
lyn, with  a  single  exception,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  a  superintendent  or  a  grammar  school  man,  and  to  ml 
future  vacancies  in  high  school  principalships  by  the 
promotion  of  high  school  men.    Why  not  begin  now? 

New  York.  Com. 


A  Test  of  High  School  Culture. 

While  sitting  in  my  office  my  eye  fell  on  the  following 

poem : — 

The  Return. 

He  sought  the  old  scenes  with  eager  feet 
The  scenes  he  had  known  as  a  boy '; 

'*0h  !  for  a  draft  of  those  fountains  sweet, 
And  a  taste  of  that  vanished  joy." 

He  roamed  the  fields,  he  mused  by  the  streams. 
He  threaded  the  paths  and  the  lanes ; 

On  the  hills  he  sought  his  youthful  dreams. 
In  the  woods  to  forget  his  pains. 

Oh,  sad,  sad  hills  ;  oh,  cold,  cold  hearth  ! 

In  sorrow  he  learned  thy  truth, — 
One  may  go  back  to  the  place  of  bis  birth, — 

He  cannot  go  back  to  bis  youth. 

— Independent. 

I  stepped  at  once  to  a  room  where  a  class  of  first-year 
pupils  were  reciting  in  English.  With  the  permission 
of  the  teacher  I  read  the  poem  aloud,  asking  the  pupils 
to  decide  for  me  whether  it  was  mere  doggerel  or  poetry, 
but  of  thirty-one  pupils  twenty-nine  decided  it  was 
merely  a  jingle.  Turning  to  the  teacher  I  asked  her 
opinion.       It  is  a  poetical  gem,"  she  replied  at  once. 

Bui  she  added  "Please  read  it  to  my  second  and 
third-year  pupils.    They  will  appreciate  it." 

I  did  so,  but  of  fifty-five  second-year  pupils,  fifty-three 
decided  it  was  beautifully  poetical,  but  of  seventeen 
third-year  pupils  sixteen  enthusiastically  pronounced  it 
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poetry.  The  dissenter  was  a  young  lady.  In  each  case 
I  asked  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  of  the  four  classes. 
Of  course,  they  concurred  with  the  majorities. 

After  explaining  to  the  last  four  classes  the  decision 
rendered  so  promptly  by  the  first-year  pupils,  I  con- 
gratulated them  upon  the  evidence  they  had  given  me 
of  their  increasing  culture  during  their  three  years,  as- 
suring them  that  their  power  of  recognizing  and  appre- 
ciating poetry  was  to  me  a  very  good  test  of  their  mind 
and  soul  growth  while  in  school.  No  discussion  was 
had  as  to  why  it  was  or  was  not  poetry.  That  they 
could  appreciatd  it  was  all  that  I  cared  to  know. 

Of  course,  I  was  careful  to  present  it  to  each  of  the 
five  classes  with  the  same  introductory  remarks,  giving 
no  clue  as  to  my  own  opinion,  reading  with  equal  sym- 
pathy and  expression  in  each  case,  and  asking  them  to 
give  their  own  judgment  frankly.  This,  I  think,  they 
did.  R.  Heber  Holbrook.  - 

South  Side  High  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Southern  Schools. 

For  twelve  years  I  have  visited  schools  and  teachers 
in  the  Southern  states,  and  find  each  year  better  condi- 
tions. As  business  brings  me  here  1  meet  much  with 
school  officers  and  find  them  more  and  more  converted 
to  the  public  schools  idea.  There  certainly  has  been  in 
the  past  considerable  objection  to  supporting  schools  by 
taxation ;  it  was  thought  that  only  the  poor  should  at- 
tend these  school  supported  by  a  general  tax.  One 
member  of  a  school  board  remarked  concerning  some 
Northern  people  who  sent  their  children  to  a  public 
school, ''  I  don't  think  much  of  people  who  have  to  have 
the  hat  passed  around  to  pay  for  their  children's  educa- 
tion." Public  opinion  is  certainly  changing  consider* 
ably,  yet  I  think  the  teachers  in  the  private  schools 
stand  higher  socially  than  those  in  the  public  schools. 

The  school-houses  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  Northern 
states  are  often  a  disgrace  to  the  name  education  ;  but 
they  are  worse  in  many  parts  of  the  Southern  states.  I 
have  seen  several  with  no  outhouses !  I  think  no  public 
money  can  be  obtained  in  the  Northern  states  unless 
there  is  an  affidavit  that  two  outhouses  exist  in  suitable 
condition.  I  remember  visiting  one  school  in  a  town  of 
considerable  pretension,  and  there  were  on  the  principal's 
platform  three  chairs,  all  without  backs,  except  one,  and 
that  had  a  single  rod  left  of  the  back  that  once  existed ; 
taking  hold  of  this  to  otter  it  to  me  the  four  legs  slipped 
out  very  neatly,  causing  a  general  smile  in  the  class  in 
Liatin  then  reciting. 

The  teacher's  wages  are  distressingly  small  in  the  rural 
schools  ;  in  the  towns  a  little  better.  The  pay  is  usual- 
ly by  the  month,  and  the  school  year  varies  from  four  to 
seven  months,  in  some  cities  eight  months.  Of  course 
this  must  be  so ;  it  was  so  in  the  North  once ;  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago  the  rural  schools  were  open  only  four 
months.  There  needs  to  be  an  educational  atmosphere 
here  ;  it  took  a  good  while  to  create  that  in  the  North. 
Horace  Mann  complained  that  the  people  did  not  care 
for  education,  and  he  argued  it  into  them.  The  South 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  deal  in  the  condition  Massa- 
chusetts was  in  1880,  if  I  read  correctly  the  reports 
Mr.  Mann  wrote.  They  need  some  Horace  Manns  down 
here. 

In  my  first  tour  thru  the  South  I  used  to  hear  it  de- 
clared that  the  people  needed  teaching,  lectures,  and 
books  suited  to  their  special  condition  ;  this  was  a  fad 
for  several  years,  but  has  gradually  almost  died  out ;  it 
is  still  kept  alive  by  some  who  think  to  get  business  by 
arousing  sectionalism.  But  common  sense,  patriotism, 
and  progress  are  bound  to  triumph.  The  conditions  in 
the  South  are  the  same  the  North  has  to  deal  with. 
The  cry,  ''We  have  peculiar  conditions,"  that  used  to  be 
heard  is  now  laughed  at  if  uttered  ;  it  is  the  expiring 
note  of  sectionalism  now,  glory  be  to  God,  gone  forever. 
Of  course  the  colonel  and  the  major  still  receive  especial 
ntt^ntion.  .  I  should  be  sorry  if  this  were  not  so. 

I  believe  the  negro  problem  is  in  process  of  solution. 


The  best  men  say  the  negro  must  be  educated,  and  if  it 
could  be  done,  would  advocate  industrial  education  along 
with  the  usual  instruction.  There  is  a  feeling  that  the 
North  is  too  sympathetic  with  the  negro.  One  thing  I 
have  noticed  for  years  that  the  waiters  and  servants  at 
hotels  are  more  respectful  towards  Southern  people  than 
towards  Northern  ones.  The  people  here  are  willing 
the  negro  should  be  educated,  but  they  do  not  mean 
that  education  shall  give  him  any  claim  tq  social  equal- 
ity. I  think  there  is  a  fear  that  he  will  claim  this  if  he  is 
educated.  But  let  the  Southern  people  note  the  advan- 
tages the  North  gives  the  negroes  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion and  also  that  they  make  no  headway  socially.  In 
my  judgmcoit  the  negro  does  not  want  social  recogni- 
tion ;  why  then  be  afraid  of  him  ? 

The  late  act  of  President  Roosevelt  has  been  much 
commented  on  in  this  city,  and  I  suppose  in  a  similar 
way  in  all  other  Southern  cities.  1  do  not  think  it  ia 
understood  to  be  a  simple  official  recognition  of  a  man 
who  has  done  a  wonderful  thing  in  the  way  of  education 
for  his  race.  The  negroes  do  not  look  on  it  as  a  social 
recognition,  but  as  they  would  if  the  mayor  of  this  city 
should  give  a  medal  to  a  negro  boy  for  being  able  to  spell 
all  the  words  in  the  spelling-book.  As  I  said,  the  act  is 
supposed  to  be  a  social  recognition  act. 

I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  in  praise  of  the  summer  in- 
stitutes ;  these  have  got  to  be  a  main  feature  of  the  ed- 
ucational system.  I  am  reaUy  surprised  at  the  efforts 
made,  but  must  reserve  comments  for  another  letter. 

New  Orleans.  R.  E.  Clark. 


Bogus  Degrees  and  Titles. 

A  popular  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  a  New  Jersey 
village  has  discovered  that  his  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
'* National  University  of  Chicago,"  for  which  he  paid  the 
sum  of  $30  after  passing  an  apparently  genuine  examin- 
ation by  correspondence,  does  not  make  him  an  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  has  no  interest  in  this  degree-granting 
concern.  It  is  reported  that  many  other  ministers  in 
good  standing  bought  this  same  gold  brick  which  was 
sold  them  by  one  of  their  clerical  brothers  whose  good 
faith  they  had  never  questioned. 

In  an  English  educational  paper  I  recently  read  an 
amusing  account  of  the  negotiations  carried  on  in  sport 
by  two  Oxford  students  with  one  of  these  fake  Ameri- 
can universities.  Again  a  late  number  of  an  East 
Indian  journal  of  education  had  an  article  on  American 
bogus  degrees. 

The  query  suggests  itself.  Can  we  not  form  a  Society 
for  the  Depreciation  of  All  Degrees?  That  would  be 
the  most  radical  remedy  for  the  bogus  degrees.  As  long 
as  many  men  covet  them,  some  men  will  be  humbugged. 
'  A  better  sentiment  in  regard  to  degrees  already  prevails 
in  this  country  than  in  England.  No  American  A.  B. 
who  knows  what  is  what  habitually  affixes  his  degree  to 
his  name ;  and  A.  M.'s  are  less  paraded  than  formerly. 
The  Ph.  D.  in  certain  circles  is  still  about  as  necessary 
as  the  silk  hat;  it  is  not  absolutely  de  rigueur,  but  custom 
decrees  that  if  a  man  has  one  he  shall  wear  it  at  least 
occasionally.  So,  too,  with  D.  D.'s,  LL.  D.'s,  and  the 
rest.  It  is  useless  to  inveigh  against  them,  but  some 
there  are  who  believe  that  if  present  tendencies  con- 
tinue every  man  in  the  democracy  of  1960  will  wear  a 
sack  suit,  a  Derby  hat,  and  a  plain  Mr.  in  front  of  his 
name. 

While  on  this  subject  I  might  remark  that  a  society 
has  recently  been  formed  in  Virginia  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  colonels.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  investi- 
gate the  legal  rights  of  the  wearers  to  certain  titles 
that  are  usurped  thruout  the  South  by  every  gentleman 
who  has  seen  service  or  attended  a  barbecue.  Its  con- 
stitution says  in  the  preamble  that  "seemingly  all 
privates  were  killed  in  the  civil  war,  and  there  are  left 
few  officers  of  lower  rank  than  colonel." 

Truly  it  will  be  a  new  South  that  is  without  lui 
colonels.  F.  G.  Harris. 
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The  Chicaco  Situation. 

(Oontinned  trom  iMge  881.) 

The  cost  per  capita  on  average  attendance  of  pupils 
rose  from  $25.36  in  1890-1891  to  $32.14  in  1900-1901. 
This  increase,  which  I  believe  every  man  but  the  miser 
and  tax-dodger  approves,  is  due  to  these  causes :  A 
slight  increase  of  salaries  given  the  teachers,  the  general 
increase  in  cost  of  most  other  articles  used  in  the  schools, 
and  the  general  increase  of  wages  paid  the  carpentersy 
painterSf  laborers^  and  mechanics  in  our  employ.  As  it 
stands  now,  the  average  wage  paid  our  school  teachers 
is  not  quite  $3.00  a  day,  less  than  we  pay  our  carpen- 
ters, painters,  bricklayers,  and  mechanics,  and  only  a 
little  more  than  we  pay  our  common  laborers.  We  pay 
all  mechanics  the  same  wages  as  all  contractors  and 
other  employers  in  Chicago  pay  the  same  mechanics  for 
similar  services — the  union  scale. 

Chicago  is  not  peculiar  in  this  increase  which  I  last 
referred  to.  Boston,  with  a  population  of  560,892,  and 
a  school  enrollment  of  86,719  in  1900,  spent  $3,638,- 
804  45  as  against  $2,121,744  in  18£1. 

In  1891-2  Boston's  cost  per  pupil  based  on  average 
attendance,  was  $21.71. 

In  1^00  Boston's  cost  per  pupil  based  on  average  at- 
tendance was  $31.95. 

Philadelphia :  Population,  1,293,697. 

School  enrollment,  189,156. 

Total  expenditures,  1900,  $3,778,059. 

Cost  per  pupil  (average  attendance)  1890-1,  $26.78. 

1900-01,  $31.09. 

Greater  New  York,  (including  Brooklyn,  etc.) : 

Population,  3,437,202. 

Enrollment  (including  all  boroughs),  523,419. 

Expenditures  1900,  $19,828,836. 

Cost  per  pupil  1890-91  (average  attendance),  $28.33. 

Same,  1900-01,  $37.95. 

In  New  York  proper  (old  city)  it  cost  per  pupil,  in 
1898,  $33.60. 

In  1899-1900,  $37.95. 

Recapltulttion  of  Cost  Per  Pupil. 

(On  average  attendanee.) 

1890  1900         Total  Ratio 

Increase 

New  York      $28.33      $37.95        $9.62  34^ 

Chicago  25.36        32.14         6.78  33^      33^ 

Boston  21.71         31.95        10.24  45j< 

Philadelphia    26.78        31.09         4.31  16^ 

But  look  at  these  facts  from  another  standpoint. 
It  cost  New  York  (Greater)  based  on  its  population 
of  3,437,202,  $5.35  per  capita  for  its  schools. 

Philadelphia  on  the  same  basis $2.93 

Boston $5.96 

Chicago,  for  edacational  purposes,  excluding  the  sum 
spent  on  buildings  and  figuring  on  the  amount  raised 
from  taxes  alone  paid  by  Chicago  residents $2,88 

We  have  an  income  from  other  sources  than  taxes. 
Population— 2,007,695,      School  Census  1900. 

Cost  per  voter  counting  all  votes  cast  at  the  last 
Presidential  election  (372,351) $15.56 

Counting  both  building  expenditures  and  educational 
expenditures,  per  voter $20.90 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  compared  with  other  civilized 
and  modern  communities  Chicago  is  not  extravagant ; 
she  is  not  wasteful ;  she  is  conservative  and  careful.  It 
is  true  that  the  sum  spent  is  a  large  one,  but  we  have  a 
large  city. 

.  a  •  a  •  • 

In  respect  to  durability  and  general  character  of 
school  buildings,  I  have  only  to  say  we  lead  the  world. 
Our  heating  and  ventilating  exhibit  in  Paris  took  first  or 
grand  prize  in  this  department. and  our  system  is  being 
copied  all  over  the  United  States,  and  is  used  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston  as  a 


part  of  their  architectural  and  engineering  course. 

The  shortage  is  close  to  two  millions  of  dollars  and 
whilst  this  is  quite  a  sum  of  money,  to  Chicago  it  means 
only  one  dollar  a  head — mere  bagatelle — and  yet  without 
it,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  either  to  close  the  schools, 
or  to  reduce  salaries,  or  to  cut  off  a  part  of  the  course. 
But  the  cry  is  constantly  being  heard, ''  drop  your  fads 
and  frills,  and  you  can  get  along."  I  am  serving  now 
my  fifth  year  on  the  board  of  education  and  during  all 
that  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  just  what  a 
fad  is.  Every  citizen,  humble  or  prominent,  will  call  one 
thing  a  fad  and  another  will  call  it  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  course.  On  these  questions  we  must  take  the 
opinion  of  expert  .educators  and  be  guided  thereby. 
For  myself,  in  my- judgment,  there  is  not  a  useless  thing 
taught  in  the  public  schools;  to  cut  off  many  of  the 
branches,  as  advocated  by  some  persons,  means  not  only 
to  cripple  and  deform  the  system  but  to  return  to  anti- 
quated methods, — losing,  in  a  moment  of  folly,  ground 
that  has  taken  years  and  millions  to  gain. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  special  study  or  department 
added  to  the  system  that  has  not  been  created  either  by  de- 
mand of  the  people  or  legislative  enactment  that  made  U  ob- 
ligatory. 

What  has  caused  this  condition  of  affairs?  It  is  due 
to  the  operation  of  the  Juul  law.  On  its  face  a  fair 
enough  law,  but  in  my  opinion  an  unjust,  unfair,  and 
unconstitutional  discrimination  against  Chicago,  passed 
by  the  legislature  either  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the 
schools  or  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  them  so  as  to 
furnish  campaign  material.  In  Evanston,  or  Rockford, 
or  Peoria,  or  Springfield,  or  in  any  other  city  of  this 
state,  taxes  levied  for  school  purposes  are  not  included 
in  the  five  per  cent,  limitation  fixed  by  this  law,  but  in 
Chicago  levies  for  educational  purposes  are  included  in 
the  five  per  cent.  Thus,  by  an  unconstitutional  as  well 
as  an  unjust  discrimination,  Chicago  is  singled  out  of 
the  whole  state  and  her  rate  is  made  much  less  than 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  state. 

Will  Chicago  say  to  her  children,  you  can't  have  the 
common  school  decencies  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
luxuries ;  you  can't  have  a  modem  education  ;  go  back 
to  the  days  of  the  three  R's  ;  lop  off  fifty  years  of  prog- 
ress and  return  to  the  dark  ages  of  education.  ShSl 
we  say  to  them.  No  art,  no  literature,  no  science,  no  philo- 
sophy, no  history,  no  patriotism,  no  looking  from  nature 
to  nature's  God !  No  clean,  bright,  cheerful  school- 
room, no  joyous,  enthusiastic,  loving  school  mistress, 
only  the  dark,  dull  grind  of  the  three  R's,  an  educational 
monster  dead  aud  buried  these  thirty  years ! 

We  have  never  been  able,  for  lack  of  funds,  to  live  up 
to  our  schedule  of  1898  for  the  teachers.  Teaching  is 
now  a  profession,  not  a  makeshift  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
yet  these  employes,  over  6,000  in  all,  faithful,  engaged 
in  the  most  trying,  soul- wearing,  nerve-grinding  occupa- 
tion in  the  world,  are  paid  less  than  some  employes  en- 
gaged in  manual  labor.  Shall  the  carpenters,  the  ma- 
sons, the  manufacturing  employes,  the  clerks,  and  the 
judges  have  their  salaries  increased  in  this  prosperous 
year  of  1902,  when  the  land  is  teeming  with  wealth  and 
enterprise,  success  and  unparalleled  luxury,  and  the 

teachers  be  made  to  suffer — to  carry  the  whole  load? 

...... 

If  we  are  to  keep  school  at  all,  I  am  in  favor  of  keep- 
ing the  best  school  that  can  be  kept.  I  prefer  a  few 
months  of  first-class,  modem,  up-to-date  education  for 
our  children  to  many  months  of  dead  and  gone  fossilized 
schooling.  I  believe  that  if  our  boys  and  girls  are  to 
compete  with  the  world,  they  must  be  equipped  with  as 
good  an  education  as  the  rest  of  the  world's  children, 
and  that  the  high  prestige  of  Chicagoln  the  business, 
financial,  and  educational  world  will  be  lost  and  gone 
forever  if  we,  the  board  of  education,  for  a  moment 
consent  to  lower^  the  high  standard  of  our  schools  and 
recede  into  the  outer  darkness  and  despair  of  wom-out 
methods  and  educational  antiquities.  • 
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The   Educational   Outlook. 


Educators  io  Council. 

One  of  the  most  spirited  meetings  the  New  York  Educational 
Council  has  held  in  several  months  took  place  in  the  New  York 
university  building,  March  15.  The  topics  discussed  were 
of  vitally  practical  interest  and  were  ably  handled.  The  discus- 
sions ;were  lively  and  so  many  opinions  were  advanced  and  advo- 
cated that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  the  sentiment  of  the  majoritv. 
Perhaps  the  summing  up  of  the  meeting  is  best  expressed  m 
the  words  of  Prin.  Otto  H.  Schulte,  of  Newark,  N.  f.,  who  re- 
marked, as  the  council  was  adjourning,  that  the  members  **  had 
been  dancing  attendance  on  children  all  morning." 

Treatment  of  Truants. 

"What  Shall  be  Done  with  Truants?"  was  the  first  topic. 
Prin.  Edwin  Shepard,  of  Newark,  in  opening  the  discussion 
expressed  the  opinion  that  altho  truancv  is  an  intricate  puzzle, 
it  IS  one  that  like  other  problems,  will  yield  to  hard,  patient 
work.    Continuing,  Mr.  Shepard  said : 

The  truant  is  usually  a  dirty,  idle,  vulgar  boy — we  rarely 
come  across  the  truant  girl.  He  is  nearly  always  a  liar,  and  in 
many  cases,  a  thief.  Four  parties  are  interested  in  the  propo- 
sition to  help  him — principal,  parent,  teacher,  and  child.  The 
principal  must  be  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  boy,  he  must 
have  tne  lad's  welfare  at  hear^  and  in  order  to  save  him,  must 
be  prepared  to  spare  no  little  time  and  even  money,  if  need  be.  ^ 
Not  only  must  the  principal  be  willing  to  devote  his  time  to 
the  matter,  but  the  parent  must  be  willing  to  do  his  or  her 
share.  The  mother  is  a  potent  factor,  as  she  is  usually  more 
familiar  with  the  lad*s  nature  and  has  more  influence  with  himi 
than  the  father.  I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  to  go  back  to 
the  boy's  mother  and  enlist  her  sympathy.  Get  her  first  of  all 
to  have  her  son's  hair  cut  and  properly  combed,  to  have  his 
clothes  washed  and  to  send  the  boy  to  school  with  his  face  and 
hands  clean.  This  preliminary  matter  of  cleanliness  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  unless  attended  to  at  once,  becomes  a  hard 
proposition. 

The  boy  may  come  all  right  the  first  day  but  the  next  he  is 
missing.  Then  I  must  put  on  my  hat  and  go  to  that  home, 
enlist  the  mother  in  the  search  and  find  Uie  truant.  A  day  or 
so  later  the  boy  is  again  missing,  but  now  the  mothier  says  that 
John  did  not  feel  well  and  had  gone  to  bed.  I  ask  to  see  him, 
because  I  have  seen  him  dodge  around  the  comer  several 
blocks  awav.  Thus  I  catch  her  in  the  lie.  This  is  why  the  boy 
is  invariably  a  liar.  He  listens  to  lies,  daily,  hourly,  in  his 
home,  on  the  street.  If  we  keep  after  the  parent,  the  persist- 
ence of  the  principal  will  eventually  save  the  boy. 

But  the  teacher  has  more  to  do  with  the  boy  than  the  princi- 
pal or  parent  If  she  looks  on  him  with  disfavor ;  if,  resizing 
what  a  trouble  he  will  be,  she  doesn't  want  him,  then  we  can^ 
do  much  to  save  him.  At  times,  teachers  are  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help.  I  have  had  teachers  who  turned  a  boy 
awav  from  school  because  he  was  dirtjr.  Others,  instead  of 
sendine  him  home  and  thus  losing  him,  have  let  him  be 
washed  in  school  and  helped  him  to  obtain  proper  clothing, 
if  the  teacher  takes  dn  interest  in  the  lad's  welfare,  much  can 
be  done. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  truancy  and  backwardness 
in  a  pupil  is  our  floating  population — the  moving  from  one 
town  to  another,  or  from  ward  to  ward  in  a  city,  perhaps  to 
evade  rent,  perhaps  for  other  reasons.  A  boy  ot  twelve  vears, 
who  can  scarcely  read  or  write,  is  seldom  stupid.  He  is  per- 
haps  the  keenest  of  the  keen  among  gamins ;  his  constant  con- 
tact with  the  rough  edges  of  life  makes  him  so.  He  reads  in- 
differently perhaps  because  he  doesn't  want  to  do  otherwise. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  put  such  a  boy  with  children  of  six  years. 
He  doesn't  want  to  work  among  babies.  Give  him  the  best 
you've  got,  let  him  see  that  you  are  interested  in  him.  Manual 
training  is  often  a  help  in  getting  truants  interested  in  school 
life.  If  honest,  patient  work  on  the  part  of  principal  and 
teacher  alon^  these  lines  does  not  bring  the  truant  into  line, 
then  he  is  an  incorrigible,  and  having  reached  that  phase,  I  will 
leave  it  with  the  next  speaker  to  tell  us  how  he  would  treat  the 
case. 

Saving  the  Incorri  jibk. 

The  second  part  of  the  symposium  was  taken  up  by  Prof.  R. 
S.  Keyser,  of  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  who  spoke  on  *'  What  Shall  We 
Do  With  the  Incorrigible  ?  "  He  defin^'d  the  incorrigible  as  a 
remnant  which  cannot  be  reached  by  home  or  school  influences, 
but  is  in  permanent  rebellion  with  those  two  influences.  Out 
of  school  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  orderly  and  respectable 
members  of  society  have  rights  which  must  be  respected,  even 
to  imprisoning  the  criminal  if  need  be.  Thus  in  school,  also, 
it  has  come  to  be  a  principle  that  the  pupil  who  receives  no 
benefit  from  the  school  and  who  hinders  others  from  obtaining 
the  full  benefit,  should  be  removed.  But  can  we  deprive  him 
of  educational  influences,  without  hi&T  becoming  a  menace  to 
the  state  ?  There  is  danger  to  society  if  he  is  thus  thrown  on 
the  world,  and  so  we  should  use  the  most  persistent  efforts  to 
redeem  him,  just  as  the  state  can  afford  to  spend  a  large 
amount  of  money  on  the  reformation  of  a  single  criminal. 

What  can  we  do  with  this  class  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  between 
sentiment  on  cbe  one  hand  and  passion  on  the  other,  little  is 
being  done?    We  try  moral  persuasion  or  severest  discipline, 


and  if  either  works  good  in  one  case,  we  think  the  same  thing 
will  reform  all.  It  we,  as  an  educational  association,  could 
prepare  a  list  of  persons  who  are  unquestionably  incorrigibles, 
a  careful  study  of  the  cases  five  or  ten  years  afterward,  in  the 
light  of  experience,  would  tell  how  the  teacher's  judgment  cc- 
incides  with  that  of  society.  Thus  we  could  have  something 
more  definite  than  theories  to  work  upon. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  bad  boy  and  the  incor- 
rigible. The  bad  bov  is  a  thorn  in  the  teacher's  side,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  despair.  Something  can  and  something 
must  be  made  out  of  him.  The  majority  of  bad  boys  turn  out 
decent  men.  Many  bo^s  and  girls  can  do  nothing  in  school, 
but  are  of  real  service  m  life.  They  have  in  them  an  antago- 
nism which  prevents  them  from  profiting  by  the  school  training 
or  discipline.  The  incorrigible  is  antagonistic  to  law,  resists 
parental  and  educational  influences,  is  always  a  fighter.  The 
courage  of  resistence  is  the  greatest  code  he  knows ;  he  stands 
for  himself  against  the  world.  In  his  own  eyes  he  is  a  hero. 
That  is  the  secret  of  incorrigibility.  The  sympathy  method 
may  work  admirably  with  the  bad  boy,  but  it  wiU  not  answer 
with  the  incorrigible.  The  latter  construes  sympathy  simply 
as  signs  of  weakening  in  his  antagonist.  Angry  punishment 
may  cow  but  it  will  not  subdue  him.  If  he  does  finally  give  in 
his  will  is  not  conquered  and  he  is  ready  to  break  out  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

The  incorrigible  is  a  reversal  to  the  primeval  type,  to  the 
natural  traits  of  mankind.  Therefore  we  must  dead  with  him 
by  nature's  laws.  We  must  use  no  motive  of  revenge  or  kind- 
ness, for  nature  is  neither  revengeful  nor  kind.  Keep  educa- 
tional principles  out  of  sight.  You  are  dealing  now  with  a 
problem  in  sociology,  and  one  which  must  be  dealt  with  scien- 
tifically. 

Professor  Keyser  mentioned  the  George  Junior  Republic, 
where  boys  are  put  upon  their  own  responsibility  and  their 
own  honor  to  bring  out  all  the  reserves  of  manhood  within 
them,  as  his  ideal  of  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  incorrigibles. 

Education  of  the  Deficient 

Supt.  S.  R.  Shear,  of  White  Plains,  who  was  booked  to 
speak  on  •*  What  Shall  We  Do  with  the  Deficient?"  was  un- 
able to  be  present,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Supt.  I.  £. 
Young,  of  New  Rochelle.  Mr.  Young  said  that  deficient  pupils 
are  a  product  of  a  deficient  teacher,  even-  tho  he  be  coated 
over  with  pedagogy  and  saturated  with  psychology — a  senti- 
ment which  was  heartily  applauded  by  the  council.  He  told 
of  a  boy  considered  stupid  by  the  teachers  in  the  grammar 
school,  who  finally  eot  under  influence  of  a  strong  teacher  in 
the  high  school.  He  discovered  himself  and  developed  a  pas- 
sion tor  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.  He  worked  hard, 
even  on  Saturday,  and  his  teachers  were  not  compelled  to 
force  him  to  his  studies.  Another  instance  was  that  of  a  bey 
regarded  as  lazy  and  deficient,  who  simply  could  not  under- 
stand arithmetic.  On  questioning  the  mother  Superintendent 
Young  found  that  the  boy  was  fond  of  studying  and  drawinr 
trees,  and  studying  bugs.  That  was  all  Mr.  Young  required. 
Instead  of  putting  him  in  the  fifth  grammar  g^ade,  the  superin- 
tendent put  him  with  the  second-year  class  in  the  high  school. 
Now  he  is  the  most  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  school,  and  that  he  may  the  better  prosecute  his  chosen 
field,  he  is  beginning  to  learn  something  of  English  and  arith- 
metic. Are  we  not  driving  boys  into  incorrigibility  by  insist- 
ing that  they  follow  the  regular  course  of  study  ?  Mr.  Young 
asked.  If  they  cannot  understand  arithmetic  pass  them  along, 
but  do  not  degrade  them.  Get  out  of  them  wnat  you  can,  b«t 
let  them  realize  the  joy  of  achievement,  and  let  them  feel  they 
are  not  the  stupidest  creatures  on  God's  earth. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  the  subjects  were  discussed  in  a  spir* 
ited  and  vigorous  manner.  Supt.  Charles  E.  Deane,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  said  he  had  observed  that  teachers  who  are 
weak  disciplinarians  spend  mor^  time  in  getting  order  than 
any  of  the  other  teachers  and  yet  have  no  control.  The  teacher 
should  influence  the  children  so  they  can  control  themselves. 
Give  the  pupils  opportunity  to  decide  these  points  and  let  the 
teacher's  decision  be  called  in  only  when  the  pupil's  decision 
is  wrong.  The  trouble  with  teachers  is  that  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  wait  for  results,  but  want  reform  all  at  once.  He  said 
if  God  had  had  as  little  patience  as  we  have,  he  would 
have  put  a  twentieth  century  civilication  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  with  a  twenty-six  story  block  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers. 

Principal  Schulte,  of  Newark,  said  too  much  blame  was 
thrown  on  the  school  and  too  much  of  the  school's  power  had 
been  taken  away  by  abolishing  coporal  punishment,  etc.  Tru- 
ancy and  incorrigibility,  he  thought,  lay  deeper  than  the 
school — in  the  home.  Principal  T.  O.  Baker,  of  Brookyln, 
thought  certain  teachers  largely  to  blame  for  truants  and  incor- 
rigibles, and  cited  the  fact  that  some  teachers  were  able  to  get 
along  with  them  while  others  could  do  nothing. 


Yon  should  not  feel  tired  all  the  time— healthy  people  don't 
— you  won't  if  you  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  for  a  while. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City.  «-.  o^^z^o^^VJ^^-^l'iiTD^^^i 

There  is  a  balance  id  the  public  school  for  this  purpose.  The  former  is  central,  Clinton  high  school,  read  a  paper  on  '*  The 
library  fund  amounting  to  ^125,000.  Presi-  while  that  on  Seventh  avenue  is  not  par-  Teaching  of  Commerciar German."  He 
dent  Burlingham  is  considering  the  es-  ticularly  convenient  for  pupils  from  all  traced  the  development  of  the  commercial 
tabliskment  of  carefully  graded  school  parts  of  the  borough,  and  it  is  not  espe-  school  idea  in  Germany  thru  the  various 
library  shelves  for  children  in  the  schools,  cially  accessible  for  pupils  from  other  experimental  stages  to  the  present  scien- 
Thus  books  would  be  rendered  easily  ac-  boroughs  who  may  desire  to  attend  this  tific  and  yet  practical  institutions  recog- 
cessible  to  the  pupils,  and  they  could  manual  training  school,  the  onljr  one  in  nized  as  standard  thruout  the  world.  He 
themselves  handle  and  choose  from  a  wide  the  city.  Now  that  borough  hues  are  emphasized  particularlv  the  advantage  to 
range  of  books.  Teachers  could  act  as  abolished,  the  children  of  any  borough  be  gained  by  the  teacher  of  modem  Ian- 
librarians.  Under  the  scheme  every  school  are  entitled  to  share  the  facilities  of  an-  guages  from  a  study  of  the  methods  em- 
could  have  at  once  over  ^200  worth  of  other  if  special  provision  in  the  home  ployed  in  these  schools.  The  teaching  fn 
children's  books.  Another  plan  which  is  borough  is  not  made.  American  schools  lacks  practicality  and 
being  discussed  is  the  establishment  of  a  rj.,^  k:ii  :»«.^^^.,^«^  k«  c»..«f^^iruK^..,v  adaptation  to  the  demands  of  commercial 
free  public  library  and  readme  room  open  auThoriz^^e  tt^  CU^  0^^!^^  ^^^^^  "f«-  I"t«»d  »*  iMtruction  looking  to  lit- 
to  the  public  in  each  of  the  forty-six  dis-  f„"fhrtekcL«^';SemSfu«<^h» '^^^^^^  !?r:i*»^„rm^e^mmJdra^.i;  Sl^*S 

Tmost  remarkable  collection  of  Rem  "^""'^^  '^  '"'  *****  """"^  *'  ''''*°'^-  aKe^in  fcSi^ 'cSSLar'.^Sd 
hr^n?f  «ri<^n?U  ?wflf,  rK  ncf,  (.  n.^"  The  board  of  iTOStees  of  City  college  be  taught  and  illustrated  not  by  discon- 
on  Ak  view 'at  Teache^^^^^^^^  •>»«  sent  to  Architect  George  B/Post  tBe  nected Sentences  of  the  OUendorfean  type, 

SL'^h.in  inlnirf  L  M,  v?i!^  M  ^  w,r  foUowing  Specifications  for  the  new  edifice  but  by  carefully  composed  connected  pa»- 
fc  of  New  York^hv  There  are^lso  »"  '40th%t?eet  and  St.  Nicholas  terrace ;  sagesf describing  actSal  business  triMac 
.kJS    ;»^if^».    k„   T?^;.,ir     ,    ^^t^  1^  there  are  to  be  separate  buildings  for  the  tions,  and  thereby  introducing  the  pupU  to 

RovUlte«br'^nd?AX'and  aL^r  ,«r*L:S'd^!'1S2'f^ri?r4S'd'^^^^^^^^  ^  trTzi^Z^'l^rd^Ej^ 
ISefs  c'oW«^ir^?Jvidie'^ir'^^e    a^??h*;s?ct  m^hS^icra^^^^  JelS^  A'r'K'u'f-^^^d^SVJhJSSI 

fre^fort£^tlache?s  o    NlwYMkdJv  laboratoVies, 'the    whole    to   cost  about  selechS  passages  illustrative  of  German 

^d^dnVt^y'ts'^iXes^ingrxKionJ.  'L'S^J*!?."-  3??2L»l*!!i»A*^*_^_!~±!".?  ^^^.' '^?^L^l!^:^}V^l^y^^^^^. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  George 
Kellogp;,  the  resourceful  curator 

.^gspSd  derort^tionsM' them's."  ate  trustee  and  a.  chairmi.  for  nearly  two  by  meins  of  business  fonn.  and  d^^ 
ciwcy  and  possibilities  of  an  educational  y«"»'    „  „  „        *    .     „^  .  P*  speaket^s  '''^^.^^^^^^  ^ 

museimwhen  inteUigently  manas;cd  and  Hidf-Honr  Study  Period.  the  readingof  a  iw^ellessM  prepared  for 

Jil?&'iboufAn^nf  ■■"''*    "'""""      ^1  innovation  in  Brooklyn  schools  is  a  ^Vra^TscuLten'^fSMf  Sarfag 

will  Close  aoour  April  5.  regulation  providing  that  m  the  grammar  particularly  upon  the  applicability  of  tbe 

The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Practical  schools  the  pupils  shall  have  one- half  hour  suggested  methods  to  the  present  bigb 

School  Problems  held  its  annual  meeting  each  dav  to  prepare  lessons  in  the  school-  gchool  course.     The  desirability  of  Im- 

March  8.    Dr.  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  principal  room.    In  the  government  of  schools  it  is  proved  methods  of  teaching  German  in  Ae 

of  Public  School  iQ,  Manhattan,  addressed  difficult  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  distinctively  commercial  depaHments  waft 

the  meeting  on  "Some  Practical  Sugges-  for  students,  because  the  mental  apparatus  frankly  conceded, 

tions  in  the  Art  of  Teaching  Reading."  of  children  varies  so  gp-eatly  that  there  is  "^ 

He  said  that  reading  alone,    of  all  the  great  danger  that,  in  inauguratine  a  sys-      Appropriation  for  Universities. 

studies,  remains  as  it  was  twenty  years  tem  which  may  be  of  decided  advantage  „^.^^„     r^     r-      a   k:ii  s.  •««• 

ago,  if  indeed  it  has  not  deteriorated.  The  to  one  class,  it  may  work  hardship  to  an-      Washington,   D.    ^.-A  bill  tt  dot 

subject  matter  of  reading  has  vastly  im-  other  class  whose  mental  capacity  is  less,  pendmgm  Congress  wnicn,  it  pass(M,wiii 

proved,  but  in  the  art  of  oral  expression  Altho  the  greatest  complaint  against  the  mean  much  to  the  state  universities  au 

no  revival  has  come.     Teachers  should  "  cramming  "  process  comes  from  parents  over  the  country.     It  provides  an  ^ppro- 

realize  that  reading  is  an  art  requiring  of  high  school  children,  there  seems  but  priation  of  ^10,000  »jear  to  each  s^ 

special  preparation?   quite   as  much   al  one    opinion    as  to  the  advisability    of  *?1*«'^J°^^  to  be  paid  from  the  pra^ 

music  or  drawing.    While  not  undervalu-  breaking  up  the  strain  upon  children  in  of  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  to  be  to- 

ing  subject  matter,  nor  the  ability  to  ab-  the  grammar  grades.  creased  b7  }^^^^.^  yf^J  J^\^^l^JJ^ 

stract    rapidly    for    one's  own  use  the      Each  child  in  a  class  has    the  same  This  sum  is  to  be  devoted  to  estabUshlMr 

thought  contents  of  a  book,  we  want  such  studies  as  his  neighbor  and,  save  for  brief  a  department  of  mining  "c^^lluj-gy  to  ^ 

culture  in  the  art  of  expression  that  the  periods  devoted  to  light  gymnastics,  occa-  'a^^KTant  colleges.    In  the  action  of  Cwi- 

reader's  own  feelings  may  be  roused  and  sional    singine  and  sewing  lessons,  the  ^ress  thus  far,  for  the  promotion  of  cftt^ 

his  own  imagination  kindled.  children  spend  the  entire  five  hours  of  general  or  industrial  education,  no  accounj 

,         ,.        r.i_    u      J    r    J  their  school  day  in  reciting  lessons  or  in  has  been  taken  of  the  vast  miDioj:  and 

At  a  recent  meetinj:  of  the  board  of  ed-  drUl.    The  striin  of  such  protracted  at-  mineral  industries  of  the  United  States, 

:ation  it  was  decided  that  the  salaries  of  tgntion  on  immature  brains  cannot  fail  to  the  product  of  which  in  19C0  amounted  to 


the  present  superintendents  should  remain  ^^  injurious,it  is  argued,  if  the  child  really  ^i,ooo,f  co,ooo.    The  amount  of  appropria. 

as  they  are,  and  that  the  salaries  of  future  pays  attention.    If  he  becomes  stupid  and  tion  provided  in  the  bill  for  forty-eight 

associate  superintendents  should  be  $5,500  befogged,  of  course  the  recitations  will  do  states  and  territories  for  the  first  year  ia 

and    of  distnct   superintendents,   ^5,000.  him  little  good.     The  proposed  half-hour  1480,000,  and  will  amount  to  $720,000  pet 

This  action  was  Uken  after  a  great  deal  of  ^  ^^^  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  les-  annum  at  the  end  of  five  years, 

wrangling   and   many   counter   motions,  sons  will  be  a  healthful  break  and  will  re-  „.         .        1  w       , 

No  action  was  taken  regarding  the  sala-  ^j^^g  ^^e  strain.     It  will  also  give    the  Educations!  MeetlOgS. 

ries  of  supervisors.                                         teacher  a  chance  to  supervise  the  prepara-  »>r^,.oi,  •»  -,*     r-n*rai  iiiin/^ifi  x««^i.«r. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  scholastic  year  tion  of  lessons  by  pupils  who  need  Kelp.  asShou  atTeori^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  Schoolmasters'  Association  will  be  The  system  of  study  at  home  gives  an  un-  ^  March  2^-28--^^                  Countv  /111' 

held  April  12.    Prof.  George  Rice  Carpen-  fair  start  to  the  pupils  whose  parents  can  TeSrs'  institute  R^ckford^  ^    ' 

ten  of  Columbia  university.will  speak  on  show  them  how  to  study  and  can  explain  ^^^^^J^h    27-20 -~T^^^^^                    meetinfi 

"The  Present  Status  of  Teaching  of  Eng-  the  perplexities  'which  constantly  arise,  ^fth^  Michigan  SchoolmMtc^^^^ 

lish  in  Secondary  Schools."    The  meeting  Teachers  in  the  graduating  classes  com-  ^Vn  Arbor  Mkh  ^^*'°'''°'"**"    ^*"^  *^ 
held  March  8,  was  largely  attended.             Ke^^^K^^^^^^^ 

!_  .u-  1 KiL.     Tu_„ «, .„  j»  .u:-  Association  at  Centralia,  ill. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting    of  the   the  constant  recitations  to  occupy  them,  ^^7L^,  ii-ae— International  KindenrartM 

Male  Teachers' Association,  Prel.  George  have  no  time  to  give  to  personal  explana-  Tjnion  Boston                                 ^ 

H.  Chatfield  declined  renomination.    The  tions  or  individual  teaching.    The  pupils  Anril  jl.jfi— Northern   Illinois    Tearh 

election  of  officers    resulted   as  fallows :  who  need  help  the  most  are  those  who  are  ..^  dissociation  at  Ottawa  11 
Pres    Silas  C.  Wheat  :Vice^presAdolph  least  able  to  fo^^^^^^^ 

Mischhch;  Sec'y,  Walter  A.  Duke;    Fi-  f^^  leas  likely  to  a^^^^  ation,  at  Huntington.    W.H.Cole,  presi 

nancial  Sec'y,  George  E.  Johnson ;  Treas.,  to  propound  questions.  If  the  teachers  de-  j.„t 'ij„„.:_o.,n„  w  Va 

Loron  M.  sG^dick.'^                                       vote  this  half  hour  to  teaching  backward  *'«S,'iSh"°«°4-N^ih«i  Central  As«,ci 

.  City  Superintendent  Maxwell  is advocat-  ^^.;[J^'o^h^°Ieneral;^'lrLU  of^h^^Xol  ation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  School. 

'iSf  ni'al  tS°g"  h^h^Vo^or  at^JTat'o^n"  ^''^  ^^  o^*""  ^"^^  «^  *"«=  '^y-  ^^K'h'.S-,^  -Spring  meeting  of  super 

place  and   Flatbush  avenue,  rather  than                     Commercial  German.  intendents' and  pnncipals' round  table  o; 

on  Seventh  avenue,  between  Fourth  and       At    the  sixth  regular  meeting  of    the  the  Colorado  State  Teachers*  Association 

Fifth  streets,  the  site  already  purchased   High  School  German  Teachers'  Associa-  Colorado  Springs. 
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Progress  in  New  Jersey. 

Tkenton,  N.  J.— The  aanual  report  of 
Sute  SupL  Cbailes  J.  Buter  haa  just 
been  iasued.  The  first  vear  of  the  new 
century  finds  in  New  Jerssj  schools  a 
hij^her  educatioDal  standard  and  better 
salaries  for  teachers,  more  tbors  and  ef- 
fective instruction,  more  advanced  and 
rational  courses  of  study,  and  more  ade- 
quate and  sanitary  school  accommodations 
tliaD  before. 

The    amount   expended    for  teachers' 

salaries  during  the  year  of  1900-1901  was 

"  ""''.^w.js,  an    increase    of  (304,813.13 
.......  ..  f^^ 


a  average  monthly  salary  of  {58. 
agaiut  7,ai2  teachers  of  the  preceding 
year  with  an  average  salary  of  (54.S0. 
This  is  an  increase  of  7.S  per  cent,  in  the 
nomber  of  teachers  employed  and  an  in- 


crease of  about  six  per  cent  in  wages 

DurtDg  the  year  taxes  for  current|  ex- 
penses were  levied  by  ^Sg  school  districts, 
and  there  was  an  increase  in  taxes  raised 
of  (149,433,87.  Thirty  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  and  sixty-nine  have  been  en- 
larged and  refurnished.  The  total  enroll- 
ment of  pupils  was  336,432,  the  increase 
in  the  average  number  being  11,624. 

Superintendent  Baiter  commends  the 
action  of  the  state  legislature  of  1901  in 
authorizing  An  appropnation  for  the  next 
two  school  years,  which  shall  equal  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  eitire  state  school  tax 
of  11,486,806.75.  Each  tax-payer  upon 
property  owned  in  the  state  will  thus  have 
thirty-five  cents  of  each  dollar  of  school 
tax  paid  for  him.  The  superintendent 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  state  for  a  more 
liberal   appropriation    for    school    libra- 


tiM  Tounaatlons  of  Educaiion 


ji  ji  ji 

A  ni'oi  took  t>M  Pedagosy  by  Dr.  Levi  Seeley,  author 

of  '■  History  of  Education."  Endorsed  by  W.  T.  Har- 
ris, U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education;  Charles  R.  Skin- 
ner, Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Stale  of  New  York; 
C,  J.  Baxter,  Supl.  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  New 
Jersey;  W.  N.  Sheats,  Supt.  of  Education,  State  of 
Florida  ;  Albert  Leonard,  Supt.  of  Michigan  System  of 
Normal  Schools. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  I.  Wk»  art  re- 
sponsiblt  /«r  Ike  Edutation  ef  tht  Child t  i.  The 
Study  of  the  Child's  Mind.  3.  Now  to  Strengthen  the 
Memory.  4. The  Best  Plan  of  Study.  %.  A  N'tii  Matkitig 
System.  6.  The  Best  Methods  oJ  Discipline.  7.  Hgvi 
Should  Text  Boohs  Be  Used?  8.  The  Teaching  of 
Patriotism.  9,  Hetti  Muth  Time  Should  Be  GiviH  to 
Moral  Instruction  in  the  School-Room  f 

If  you  want  to  lighten  your  laiis,  II  you  want  to 
find  wavs  to  impmve ycur  teaching.  If  you  want  to 
secure  better  results  in  ftacAMf— send  for  this  book. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  if  you  do  not  like  it.  If  you 
wish  \o  keep  it  the  price  is  ^i.oo. 


Kellogg's         01  ^''-  Seeley'*  "Poundatioiu." 

(j|t0l^|  Offer  "^^^  editors  and  publishers  of  this  paper  unite  ia 
commending  most  heartily  Secley's  "Fouodalions 
of  Education  "  above  advertised;  and  to  place  it  promptly  in  the  hands 
of  the  thousands  of  Teachers  to  whom  it  will  be  greatly  helpful  the 
publishers  make  the  following  extremely  liberal  offers,  which  are  lim- 
ited strictly  to  orders  sent  to  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  on  or  before  May  i  : 
For  $1.50  we  will  send  you  the  book  prepaid  and  at  the  same  time 
credit  you  $i.oo  on  new  subscriptions  to  any  of  our  five  periodicals;  or 
credit  you  75c-  in  renewal  of  your  own  subscription;  or  send  you  $1.00 
in  value  of  Popular  Classics  and  Classic  Fiction  not  marked  •.  Order 
at  once  for  yourself;  tell  your  teacher-friends  about  it. 

t  L  KELLOGG  &  CO^  %!!tia«;' 61  East  9th  St.  New  York  1%l£S 


Haw  ScAmI  Laws, 

Trenton,  N.  J, — Senator  McKee  has 
introduced  the  new  school  bill,  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Stokes  act  The 
new  act  fixe*  the  terms  of  the  members  of 
the  state  board  of  tdncatioo  at  live  years, 
and  it  adds  the  Famum  preparatory  school 
to  the  schools  now  under  the  board's 
management.  It  divides  the  state  into 
cities  and  other  municipalities  as  one  class 
and  places  t*wiships,  incorporated  towns 
and  boroughs  in  another  dais.  It  prorides 
optional  boards  of  edutation  for  s«me 
municipalities,  and  gives  local  boards  of 
education  power  to  condemn  lands  for 
school  sites  and  to  expel  teachers  who 
have  not  been  vaccisated.  It  provides  a 
fine  of  from  (i  lo  (15  or  ninety  days  im- 
prisonment, for  parents  or  guardians  fail- 
ing to  compel  their  children  to  attend 
school.  Common  councils  are  empowered 
to  issue  bonds  or  to  make  appropriations 
for  school-houses  or  school  maintenance 
on  approval  of  the  board  of  estimate. 

Here  and  There. 

Des  Moines,  1a.— A  bill  granting  one- 
fifUi   of  a   mill    levy  for   buildings  and 

Sounds  for  Iowa  university  was  passed  in 
e  state  senate  March  7,  after  a  long  de- 
bate. An  e&ort  to  transfer  expenditures 
from  regents  to  the  legislature  was  do- 
fealed  and  Increased  appropriations  were 
made  for  the  university  and  also  foi  the 
state  agricultural  college. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.— Mr.  H .  Horse  Stephens 
professor  of  English  and  of  European 
histery  at  Cornell  university,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  simitar  position  with  the  Uni- 
versity ot  California.  He  will  also  act  as 
bead  of  the  state  department  of  universitr 
exienaioa.  He  has  been  connected  with 
Cornell  university  for  eight  years.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
England, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.— The  Milwaukee 
Principals'  Association  recently  held  a 
meeting  at  which  the  discussion  was  on 
"The  Little  Tough;  His  Making  and  Hit 
Breaking."  Among  the  influences  for  evil 
Principal  Keppel  mentioned  the  modern 
metropolitan  press,  which  be  said  is  "the 
sewer  into  which  is  poured,  by  means  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  the  filthy 
reeking  stories  of  divarces,  elopements, 
murders,  and  other  scandals  tendiog  to 
develop  sensationalism  ia  both  the  Uttle 
tough  and  the  big  tough."  The  association 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  ths 
establishment  of  a  parental  school.  At 
the  next  meeting  a  resolution  favoring  the 
passage  of  a  law  to  create  a  teachers'  re> 
tirement  fund  will  be  acted  upon. 

Albany,  N.Y.— George  J.  Amdrew.of 
Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  has  made  application 
for  the  position  of  principal  of  the  teachers' 
training  class.  The  present  incumbent, 
Harriet  Van  Buren,  has  told  the  board 
that  it  it  wishes  to  continue  her  services  as 
principal  permanently,  she  desires  com- 
ponsation  at  the  rate  of  (ize  a  month. 

Lebanon,  Pa.— Fifty-eight  students  of 
the  Lebanon  high  school  out  of  a  total 
registration  of  iSt  have  been  suspended 
by  the  principal.  Prof.  L.  I  Loveland,  be- 
cause they  were  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  discipline  of  the  scbooL  The  trouble 
grew  out  of  the  alleged  ill  treatment  of  a 
sixteen-year-old  girl,  whom  Prof.  Emerson 
Heilman,  instructor  in  musie,  ia  said  to 
have  violently  shaken.  A  number  of  girls 
hissed  the  teacher  and  were  expelled. 
The  other  students  refused  to  attend  the 
classes  in  music  and  were  suspended. 
The  school  board  is  investigating  the 
affair.  

Antikamnia  tablets  act  primarily  on  the 
nervous  system  and  are  used  for  relieving 

Eain.  The  definition  of  the  word  "anti- 
amnia"  is  "opposed  to  pain."  In  neu- 
ralgia, be  it  dental,  facial,  sciatic,  or  gen- 
eral, tne  relief  afforded  by  two  five  grain 
lUblets  is  safe,  certain,  and  quick.  Your 
druggist  can  supply  them. — University 
I  Medical  Journal. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City.  «-. o^^^^^yo^^^y'^f'^iy^f^^.t.. 

There  is  a  balance  id  the  public  school  for  this  purpose.  The  former  is  centrai,  Clinton  high  school,  read  a  paper  on ''The 
library  fund  amounting  to  III 25,000.  Presi-  while  that  on  Seventh  avenue  is  not  par-  Teaching  of  Commerciar German."  He 
dent  Burlingham  is  considering  the  es-  ticularly  convenient  for  pupils  from  all  traced  the  development  of  the  commercial 
tablishment  of  carefully  graded  school  parts  of  the  borough,  and  it  is  not  espe-  school  idea  in  Germany  thru  the  various 
library  shelves  for  children  in  the  schools,  cially  accessible  for  pupils  from  other  experimental  stages  to  the  present  scien- 
Thus  books  would  be  rendered  easily  ac-  boroughs  who  may  desire  to  attend  this  tific  and  yet  practical  institutions  recog- 
cessible  to  the  pupils,  and  they  could  manual  training  school,  the  onljr  one  in  nized  as  standard  thruout  the  world.  He 
themselves  handle  and  choose  from  a  wide  the  city.  Now  that  borough  hues  are  emphasized  particularlv  the  advantage  to 
range  of  books.  Teachers  could  act  as  abolished,  the  children  of  any  borough  be  gained  by  the  teacher  of  modem  Ian- 
librarians.  Under  the  scheme  every  school  are  entitled  to  share  the  facilities  of  an-  guages  from  a  study  of  the  methods  em- 
could  have  at  once  over  I200  worth  of  other  if  special  provision  in  the  home  ployed  in  these  schools.  The  teaching  fn 
children's  books.  Another  plan  which  is  borough  is  not  made.  American  schools  lacks  practicality  and 
being  discussed  is  the  establishment  of  a  ^,  .  .,,  ;„trnHiirpd  hv  Senator  Flahi-rir  adaptation  to  the  demands  of  commercial 
free  public  library  and  readmg  room  open  ,„|u^H./n J  th^  life.  Instead  of  instruction  looking  to  lit- 
toth^  public  in  Jach  of  the  fW-six  ^is-  rn"r{ra';:L?.%^el^e3^^  Vi^^.^^t^^^l!^^^^^^ 

A  most  remarkable  collection  of  Rem    ^^"^'  '^  ''^  ^''*'  """'^'  ^'  ^^''"^^      S^Vsri'lcSi^^^^^^^ 
h«n?fnHc^nTu    rh^flv  J^r^  The  board  of  tfustees  of  City  college  be  taught  and  illustrated  not  bv  discon- 

nnnite^tVw'.t^                                       ^^^  Sent  to  Architect  George  B.Wt  tEe  nected Sentences  of  the  OUcndorfian  type, 
on  public  view  at  Teachers  college.    11  r-.ii : rr^-.*.: *^-tu- j:i:^^  i_-.^  i. *.-ii i  ^^...^^«^j  Uz.m_ 

has  been  loaned  by  Mr.  Felix  M.  War- 
burg, of  New  York  city.  There  are  also 
three    etchings    by    Duerer,    a   copy  of 

Rih7!.°''nf'%^!f^n?^^^^^  cl^apel  atuched  to  the  former,  and  sepa-  stead  of  the  Ordinary  wuric  of  classical 

T^lrh^X  rn^u:rJ^^^}.rL\A^^^  ^^te  physical,  mechauical,  and  chemical  reading,  Mr.  Kutner  advocated  the  use  •i 

lll^r^rtt^^^^  laborLk.,Jh^^^  j.bout  selectel\passages  illus^^^^^^^ 

manual 
maintained  that 

.nnoo*i««oi     «»««•««,        w    i«  «««rMTr bj  him  as  assocl-  the  pupil  should  be  drilled  in  composition 

&sptendid  rmort^ation.  o    tr?I'  ate  trustee  and  a.  chairma.  for  nearly  two  by  ,^eanso£busine.,for«.anddo«.mentL 
dencv  andoossibilinesof  weduci^ional  ?**"'  The  speaker's  views  were  illostnted  by 

museum  when  intelligently  managed  and  Half-Hour  Study  Period.  the  reading  of  a  nwdellesiM  prepared  for 

^rUkfse'iboul'An^u"?''''*"''*    "*''''"'"°      An  innovation  in  Brooklyn  schools  is  a  'Vli'^dT.cuSon'^fX^'df'^-.ring 

will  Close  aoout  April  5.  regulation  providmg  that  in  the  grammar  particularly  upon  the  applicability  of  the 

The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Practical  schools  the  pupils  shall  have  one- half  hour  suggested  methods  to  the  present  high 

School  Problems  held  its  annual  meeting  each  day  to  prepare  lessons  in  the  school-  school  course.     The  desirability  of  im- 

March  8.    Dr.  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  principal  room.    In  the  government  of  schools  it  is  proved  methods  of  teaching  German  in  the 

of  Public  School  ig,  Manhattan,  addressed  difficult  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  distinctively  commercial  departments  was 

the  meeting  on  "Some  Practical  Sugges-  for  students,  because  the  mental  apparatus  frankly  conceded, 

tions  in  the  Art  of  Teaching  Reading."  of  children  varies  so  gp-eatly  that  there  is 

He  said  that  reading  alone,    of  all  the  great  danger  that,  in  inaugurating  a  sys-      Appropriation  for  Universities. 

studies,  remains  as  it  was  twenty  years  tem  which  may  be  of  decided  advantage      ,„..„__^^,,     n     r-      a   k«ii  u  «». 

ago,  if  indeed  it  has  not  deteriorated.  The  to  one  class,  it  may  work  hardship  to  an-      Washington,    i^-   ^;-A..°^"  "  "2i> 

subject  matter  of  reading  has  vastiy  im-  other  class  whose  mental  capacity  is  less,  pending  m  Congress  J'^lfh,  if  p««ed,  ^ 

proved,  but  in  the  art  of  oral  expression  Altho  the  greatest  complaint  against  the  mean  much  to  ^^^^^HJ^^u^^^J^ 

no  revival  has  come.     Teachers  should  "  cramming  "  process  comes  from  parents  over  the  country.     It  provides  an  appfo- 

realize  that  reading  is  an  art  requiring  of  high  school  children,  there  seems  but  pnation  of  ^'^^,000  a  year  to  each  ^^ 

special  preparation?   quite   as  much    ^  one    opinion    as  to  the  advisability    of  *?1^^'^J^^^  to  be  paid  from  the  p^rew^s 

Jl.s rj.fL.s tifi?:i s. J 1^  K«-«oii>;*i<r  nr^  tK*  fifrsin  nnnn  /<>iiUrAn  \n  of  the  salc  of  Dublic  lauds,  aud  to  be 


music 


lie  or  drawing.    While  not  undervalu-  breaking  up  the  strain  upon  children  in  of  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  to  h 
subject  matter,  nor  the  ability  to  ab-  the  grammar  grades.  creased  b7  ^^'»«2'',/ y«/;,^or  °v^^ 

«f   %.,^5^i«    f^,    ^«->-  ^««   .,--.  41.0       Farh  rhilH  in  a  rlaM  has    the  same  This  sum  IS  to  be  devoted  to  estabHi 


in- 


ears. 


8tfacrVVpiSr'1for""one's  own"  use  The  '"Elch""chTld* 'in™ 'class  has    the  same  This  sum  is  to  be  dey6ted  to  establishing 
thought  contents  of  a  book,  we  w; 
culture  in  the  art  of  expression 

reader's  own  feelintrs  mav  be  roLs^u  •»«»  —- —    — d — » o »  —  -  ,      .   j     .  .  ,    j      ^.  ^ 

his  own  imagination  kindled.  children  spenS  the  entire  five  hours  of  P°«L^^  ^^  ^°1"^^"^|  ^.^l^^^Vl'" 

their  school  day  in  reciting  lessons  or  in  has  been  taken  of  the  vast  mining  and 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  ed-  jj^-ju     tij^  strain  of  such  protracted  at-  mineral  industries  of  the  United  States, 

ucation  it  was  decided  that  the  salaries  of  tention  on  immature  brains  canDOt  fail  to  the  product  of  which  in  19C0  amounted  to 

the  present  superintendents  should  remain  y^e  injurious,it  is  argued,  if  the  child  really  |i,ooo,f  co,ooo.    The  amount  of  appro^ria- 

as  they  are,  and  that  the  salaries  of  future  pays  attention.    If  he  becomes  stupid  and  tion  provided  in  the  bill  for  forty-eight 

associate  superintendents  should  be  $5,500  befogged,  of  course  the  recitations  will  do  states  and  territories  for  the  first  year  is 

and    of  district   superintendents,   fc,ooo.  jjim  little  good.     The  proposed  half-hour  1480,000,  and  will  amount  to  $720,000  per 

This  action  was  Uken  after  a  great  deal  of  ^  ^^y  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  les-  annum  at  the  end  of  five  years, 

wrangling   and    many   counter   motions,  sons  will  be  a  healthful  break  and  will  re-  -,.         ,        1  w     .. 

No  action  was  taken  regarding  the  sala-  jj^yg  ^^e  strain.     It  will  also  give    the  Educational  MeetlOKS. 

ries  of  supervisors.  teacher  a  chance  to  supervise  the  prepara-       w^^^i,  ,^  ,,     Pentral  T11inni«  T^^arh^r.' 

The  last  meeting  of  the  scholastic  year  tion  of  lessons  by  pupils  who  need  Kelp.  AsS«on  atTeori^^^^^^^ 

of  the  Schoolmasters' Association  will  be  The  system  of  study  at  home  gives  an  un-       March  2^^^^  CountvriU) 

held  April  12.    Prof.  George  Rice  Carpen-  fair  start  to  the  pupils  whose  parents  can  TeSrs'  Institute  Rockford^  ^     ' 

ter,  of  Columbia  university,  will  speak  on  show  them  how  to  study  and  can  explain    ^jS^^h    27-20 —Thirtv  seventh  meeting 

"The  Present  Status  of  jlichmg^of  E^^^^  *'}j\;h':?JYn''Vh^  of^fh^Mic^igin  S^lmrers*  "^^^^^^^ 

Hsh  in  Secondary  Schools."    The  meeting  Teachers  tn  the  graduating  classes  com-    .       Arbor  Mich 

held  March  8,  was  largely  attended.  plain  that  they  have  to  do  oyer^ag^n  much  ^  ^    .,    5:_souihern  Illinois  Teachers' 

A  -r^j.iT^-nii         i-i_  of  the  work  supposed  to  nave  been  done    A-.-r«:««irr«  »4^  r^^^f^oiu  m 

Attorney  Frederick  P.  Be  amy  has  been  }„  j^e  lower  grarfes.    They  have  to  do  this  ^"^^ifV""  ''wnrf  Wn  iV  iVan,  T«ri.,r.r 

appointed  a  trustee  of  City  college  by  because    the  children  have   never   been    a^^PI  iA'5l-^?^',^.l™„i;^'"TnH 

Mayor  Low  to   ake  the  place  left  vacant  4^^  hj  how  to  study.     The  children  have  ^*i^  f *  °"  '"nu?"  vi^W  d^nH  ♦,«.  ,» 

by  the  resignation  of  James  McKeen.  notT)een  taught  because  the  teachers,  with  x,    ^  Pnt^Cri^nH  w  v  J 

ual  meeting   of  the  the  constant  recitations  to  occupy  them,  "1^rii"„_i„j'  national  Kindenrarten 

nation,  Prel.  George  have  no  time  to  give  to  personal  explana-  nl^^Sn  siston  ^ 

renomination.    The  tions  or  individual  teacfcing..   The  pupils   ^  .     ;,  ,,.,.•  Nnrthern   Illinoi.    T..,rk. 


Teachars  Associ* 
Cole,  presi- 

*u'MiL';r  t!!^™ "."^"'.li^^nV'Tiii  Kr»"/r'fh      March  28-29.— Northern  Central  Associ- 
.   City  Superintendent  Maxwell  is advocat-  ^*'^iJ7o^h\°leierilyll;U"f  the%X^^^^  ation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  School. 

minia?  tSng  h°  gh 'sVoof  at^^anso'n  ^''^  "^  ^^l""  P"'"''  °^  ♦•>«  '^y-  '*  Eh -28-29  -Spring  meeting  of  super- 

place   and   Flatbush  avenue,  rather  than  Commercisl  German.  intendents' and  principals' round  table  of 

on  Seventh   avenue,  between  Fourth  and       At    the  sixth  regular  meeting  of    the  the  Colorado  State  Teachers*  Association, 
Fifth  streets,  the  site  already  purchased   High  School  German  Teachers'  Associa-  Colorado  Springs. 
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Progress  in  New  Jersey. 

Trenton,  N.  J.— The  annual  report  o/ 
Slate  Supt.  Chailes  J.  Baxter  hu  just 
been  issued.  The  first  rear  of  the  new 
century  finds  in  New  Jersey  schools  a 
hifrher  educational  standard  and  better 
ularies  for  teachers,  more  thor*  and  ef- 
fective instruction,  more  advanced  and 
ratioDal  courses  of  study,  and  more  ade- 

Slate  and  sanitary  school  accommodations 
aa  before. 

The  amount  expended  for  teachers' 
salaries  during  the  year  of  1900-1901  was 
(4,110,295.55,  an  increase  of  $304,813.13 
over  that  of  the  preceding  vear.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  was  7,j6i, 


year  with  an  average  lalary  of  (54.S0. 
This  is  an  increase  of  7.S  per  cent,  in  Iho 
number  of  teachers  employf^d  and  an  in- 


crease of   about  six   per  cent  in  wages 

During  the  year  taxes  for  current)  ex- 
penses were  levied  by  3S9  school  districts, 
and  there  was  an  increase  in  taxes  raised 
of  (149,413.87.  Thirty  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  and  sixty-nine  have  been  en- 
larged and  refurnished.  The  total  enroll- 
ment of  pupils  was  336,431,  the  increase 
in  the  average  number  being  11,624. 

Superintendent  Baxter  commends  the 
action  of  the  state  legislature  of  1901  in 
authorizing  An  appropnation  for  the  next 
two  school  year?,  which  shall  equal  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  state  school  tax 
of  (1^86,806.75.  Each  tax-payer  upon 
property  owned  in  the  state  will  thushave 
thirty-live  cents  of  each  dollar  of  school 
tax  paid  for  him.  The  superintendent 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  state  for  a  more 
liberal  appropriation  for  school  libra- 
ries. 


the  Toundations  of  Educailon 


ji  jt  jt 

A  ntw  book  an  Pedagogy  by  Dr.  Levi  Seeley,  author 
of  "  History  of  EducAlion."  Endorsed  by  W.  T.  Har- 
ris,U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educatiou;  Charles  R.  Skin- 
Tier,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Slate  of  New  York; 
C.  J.  Baxter,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Slate  of  New 
Jersey;  W,  N.  Sheals,  Supt.  of  Education,  State  of 
Florida ;  Albert  Leonard,  Supt.  of  Michigan  System  of 
Normal  Schools. 


Among  the  topic; 
sponsible  for  the  Edtttation  of  the  ChildT  1.  The 
Study  of  ihe  Child's  Mind.  3.  How  to  Strengthen  the 
Memory.  4.The  BestPlan  of  Study.  ^.A  Ntvi  Matkifg 
System.  6.  The  Best  Methods  of  Discipline.  7,  H,nv 
Should  Ttxt  Books  Be  Usedt  8.  The  Teaching  of 
Palriolism.  9.  Hoiv  Mmh  Time  Should  Be  Given  fa 
Moral  Instruction  in  the  St.hoolRoomf 

If  you  want  to  lighten  your  tasks.  If  you  want  to 
find  wavs  to  improve  your  teaching.  If  you  want  lo 
secure  better  results  in  leachinp—&t.n&  for  this  book. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  if  you  oo  not  like  it.  If  you 
wish  to  keep  it  the  price  is  (1.00. 


K.ellogg's  on  Dr.  Seeley'*  •' Foundations." 
Qrea,t  Offer  ^'^^  editors  and  publishers  of  this  paper  unite  in 
commending  most  heartily  Secley's  "Foundations 
of  Education"  above  advertised;  and  to  place  it  promptly  in  the  hands 
of  the  thousands  of  Teachers  to  whom  it  will  be  greatly  helpful  the 
publishers  make  the  following  extremely  liberal  offers,  which  are  lim- 
ited strictly  to  orders  stnt  to  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  on  or  before  May  i : 
For  $1.50  we  will  send  you  the  book  prepaid  inA  at  the  same  time 
credit  you  $1.00  on  R^ic  subscriptions  to  any  of  our  five  periodicals^  or 
credit  you  75c.  in  renewal  of  your  own  subscription;  or  send  you  $i.cw 
in  value  of  Popular  Classics  and  Classic  Fiction  not  marked  *.  Order 
at  once  for  yourself;  tell  your  teacher- friends  about  it. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  S  CO,  ■ttSeaes'  61  East  9di  St,  New  Yorki;^-£i 


Hew  Scbottl  Lawa. 

Trentom,  N.  J.— Senator  McKee  has 
introduced  the  new  school  bill,  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Stokei  act  The 
new  act  fixes  the  terms  of  the  members  of 
the  state  t>oard  of  edncation  at  five  years, 
and  it  adds  the  Famum  preparatory  school 
to  the  ichools  now  under  the  board's 
management.  It  divides  the  state  into 
cities  and  other  municipalities  as  one  class 
and  places  townships.  Incorporated  towns 
andboroughs in  anoihcT class.  Itproridea 
optional  boards  of  edueation  for  some 
municipalities,  and  gives  local  boards  of 
education  power  to  condemn  landi  for 
school  sites  and  to  expel  teachers  who 
have  not  t>een  vaccinated.  It  provides  a 
fine  of  from  (1  to  |s5  or  ninety  days  im- 
prisonment, for  parents  or  guardians  fail- 
ing to  compel  their  children  to  attend 
school.  Common  council)  are  empowered 
to  issue  bonds  or  to  make  appropriations 
for  school-houses  or  school  maintenance 
on  approval  of  die  Iward  of  estimate. 

Here  and  There. 

Ues  Moines,  Ia. — A  bill  granting  one- 
fifth  of  a  mill  levy  for  buildings  and 
Sounds  for  Iowa  university  was  passed  in 
e  state  senate  March  7,  after  a  long  de- 
bate. An  efiort  to  transfer  expenditures 
from  regents  to  the  legislature  was  de- 
feated and  Increased  appropriations  were 
made  for  the  university  and  also  foi  the 
state  agricultural  college.  ' 

Ithaca,  N  .  Y.— Mr.  H.  Morse  Stephens 
professor  of  English  and  of  European 
histary  at  Cornell  university,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  similar  position  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California..  He  will  also  act  as 
head  of  Ihe  state  department  of  untversltv 
extension.  He  has  been  connected  with 
CorneUuniversity  for  eight  years.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Universi^  of  Oxford, 
England. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.— The  Milwaukee 
Principals'  Association  recently  held  a 
meeting  at  which  the  discussion  was  on 
"  The  Little  Tough ;  His  Making  and  His 
Breaking."  Among  the  Influences  for  evil 
Principal  Keppel  mentioned  the  modern 
metropolitan  press,  which  be  said  is  "the 
sewer  into  which  i*  poured,  by  means  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  the  filthy 
reeking  stories  of  divorces,  elopements, 
murders,  and  other  scandals  tending  to 
develop  sensationalism  in  iMth  the  httlc 
tough  and  the  big  tough."  The  association 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  parental  schooL  At 
the  next  meeting  a  resolution  favoring  the 
passage  of  a  law  to  create  a  teachers'  re- 
tirement fund  will  be  acted  upon. 

Albany,  N.Y.— George  J.  Andrew, of 
Gloversville,  N,  Y.,  has  made  application 
for  the  position  ofpriDcipal  of  Ihe  teachers' 
training  class.  The  present  incumbent, 
Harriet  Van  Buren,  has  told  the  board 
that  if  it  wishes  to  continue  her  services  as 
principal  permanently,  she  desires  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  (110  a  month. 

Lebanon,  Pa.— Fifty^ight  students  of 
the  Lebanon  high  school  out  of  a  total 
registration  of  181  have  been  suspended 
by  the  principal.  Prof.  L.  I  Loveland,  be- 
cause they  were  in  open  rebellion  against 
I  the  discipline  of  the  school  The  trauble 
'  grew  out  of  the  alleged  ill  treatment  of  a 
six teea-y  ear-old  girl,  whom  Prof.  Emerson 
iHeilman,  instructor  in  musie,  is  said  to 
'  have  violently  shaken.  A  number  of  girls 
hissed  the  teacher  and  were  expelled. 
I  The  other  studenU  refused  to  attend  the 
\  classes  in  music  and  were  suspended. 
,  The  school    board    is    investigating  the 

I  affair.  

Antikamnia  Ublets  act  primarily  on  the 
nervous  system  and  are  used  for  relieving 
pain.  The  definition  of  the  word  "anti- 
kamnia" is  "opposed  to  pain"  In  neu- 
ralgia, be  it  dental,  facial,  sciatic,  or  gen- 
eral, the  relief  afforded  by  two  five  grain 
tablets  is  safe,  certain,  and  quick.  Your 
drugpst  can  supply  them.— University 
Medical  Journal. 
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Cured  Of  Piles. 

Mrs.  Hiakle^  Indianapolis,  writes: 
"  The  doctor  said  it  must  be  an  operation 
costing  ^00  and  little  chance  to  survive. 
I  chose  Pyramid  Pile  Cure  and  oae  50 
-cent  box  mide  me  sound  and  well.  All 
<lruggists  sell  it.  It  never  fails  to  cure  any 
form  of  Piles,  trv  it.  Book  ob  piles,  cause 
and  cure,  free  br  mail.  Pvramid  Drag; 
Co.,  MarshaU,  Mich. 


PoUUKKEEPSii,  N.  Y.— The  Eliia  Davi- 
son house,  named  after  the  molher  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  donor,  was 
opened  at  Vassar  colleie  recently.  It  is  a 
Tesideace  hall  which  will  accommodate 
about  io«  students. 


torjr  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

CoL.ORAiX>  Springs,  Col.— The  spring- 
meeting  of  the  superinlendeDti'  and  prin- 
cipals' round  taole  of  the  Colorado 
Teachers'  Asiaclacion  will  be  held"  here 
March  iS~2q.  Mr.  C.  E.  Chadsey.  of 
D^ver,  will  preside. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Music 
Teachers' Association  will  be  held  at  New- 
bnrg-OQ-the  Hudson  June  34.  The 
of  Elijah  will  be  presented. 


JVST  AS  GOOD- 
IS  NOT  THE  BEST 

Do  not  purchase  inferior  alectricai  wares 
A  tellable  Fsradlc  Instrttmetit  to  perform 
tberilpautlc  work  should  eoatain  a  goodly 
quantity  of  wire. 

Tke  strosfer  tbe  cnrrent  from  •  cull  tk«  leu 
It  ti  felt.  See  that  tbe  coil  will  glow  a  6-'-  '- 
Oeisiler  vHcaum  tube.  I!  not.  it  bs* 
little  therapeutic  properties.  A  (srsdli 
when  properly  constracted  tsi  leflnlte  folsr 
dlrectlan,  coosequeotly  polar  efFects. 


Don't  accept  tbe  statemeht  that  all  farad- 

_____  :  the   same.     Ascertain  the 

troth  and  patchase  accordingly.    For  In- 

forma  tloD  addrais 

JBROMB  KIDDER  M'P'Q  CO., 

IHTn  Vt  Hlch  Oiule  Electrical  Appuraiiia, 

820  BrMdway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Miscellaneous. 

When  securing  a  Faradic  apparatus, 
care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  great- 
length  of  wire  with  th:  greatest  num- 
ber of  magnetic  lines  of  force  possible. 
The  stronger  the  electric  current  from  an 
induction  coil,  the  less  it  is  felC.  Short 
leagihs  of  wire  haviag  few  magnetic  lines 
of  force  produce  strong  muscular  con- 
traction which  is  misunderstood  for 
ittength.  Long  lengths  of  wire  go  beyond 
the  range  of  muscular  contractility  and 

f  reduce  a  soothing,  quieting  effect.  The 
trome  Kidder  Manufacturing  Company, 
New  York,  make  high  grade  electrical 
apparatus  exclusively.  (See  advertise- 
leat  on  this  page.) 

SftD  Franclaco  and  Rettira— $67. 
The  Lackawanna  Railroad  will  sell  on 
April  19  to  36,  inclusive,  rsund  trip  tickets 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  re- 
for  J67.  The  same  rate  will  apply 
to  Los  Angeles  and  tickets  will  be 
good  for  return  until  June  2j.  Stopover 
will  be  permitted  in  bath  directions  west 
of  the  first  Colorado,  Wyoming  or  Texas 
points  reached  on  the  going  trip.  These 
rates  are  much  less  than  the  smgle  one- 
way fare.  A  postal  card  will  bring  further 
information  if  addressed  to  T.  W.  Lee, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Lackawanna 
Railroad. 

Earl  Hall,  Columbia's  line  new  club- 
house which  cost  Jias,ooo,  was  formally 
opened  March  S.  The  speakers  were 
William  Earl  Dodge,  the  donor.  President 
Butler,  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington,  Dean  Van 
Amringe,  and  Librarian  Canlield  (or  the 
faculty,  and  W.  R.  Moriey,  J.  A.  Edwards, 
and  Allati  B.Bradley  for  the  students. 


The  Southern  Railway,  in  connection 
with  the  West  Point  Route  and  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  offers  the  most  superb  ser- 
vice from  New  York  to  all  the  prominent 
commercial  centers  and  resorts  of  the 
Southwest,  Mexico  and  California.  Thru 
sleeping  and  dining-car  service  New  York 
to  New  Orleans  daily,  and  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  each  week 
thru  Pullman  tourist  sleeping  cars  Wash- 
ington to  San  Francisco  without  change. 
New  York  oflices,  271  audi  185  Broadway. 

Tb€  Indian  and  tha  Northwaat. 
A  handsomely  illustrated  book  just 
issued,  and  containing  115  pages  of  inter- 
esting historical  data  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  great  Northwest,  with  fi:ie 
half-tone  engravings  of  Black  Hawk. 
Sitting  Bull,  Red  Cloud,  and  other  noted 
chiefs;  Custer's  battleground  and  ten 
colored  map  plates  showing  location  of 
the  various  tribes  datiner  back  to  1600.  A 
careful  review  of  Che  book  impresses  one 
thai  it  is  a  valued  contribution  to  tbe  his- 
tory ot  these  early  pioneers,  and  a  copy 
should  be  in  every  library.  Price,  »e  cents 
per  copy.  Mailed  postage  prepaid  upon 
receipt  of  this  amount  by  W.  B.  Kaiskcrn, 
it  FUtb  avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

SI. 00. 

Chicago  to  Si,  Paul  or  Minneapolis  for 
double  berth  in  Tourist  sleeping  cars  of 
the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  Si  Paul  Rail- 
way, each  Tuesday  and  Friday  during 
March  and  April,  1901,  on  tram  N' 
leaving  Chicago  at  6:30  P.  m, 

F'or   further  information  apply   to 
nearest  coupon  ticket  agent,  or  address 
F.  A.  Miller,  General   Passenger  Agent, 
Chicago. 


Fried  Onions. 

IndlncUj  Caaaed  the  Deatk  of  tk* 

Worli'a  Oreataat  GaBtral. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Napoleon 

as  a  gourmand, an  inordinate  lover  sf  the 
good  things  of  the  table,  and  history  fuF' 
ther  records  that  his  favonte  dish  waa 
fried  onions;  his  death  from  cancer  o£ 
itomacb  it  is  claimed,  also,  was  probably 
caused  from  his  excessive  indulgence  of 

is  fondness  for  the  odorous  vegetable. 

The  onion  is  undoubtedly  a  wholesome 
article  of  food,  in  fact  has  many  medicinal 
qualities  of  value,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
find  a  more  indigestible  article  than 
fried  onions,  and  to  many  people  they  are 
.imply  poison,  but  the  onion  does  not 
land  alone  in  this  respect.  Any  article  of 
food  that  is  not  thoroughly  digested  be 
comes  a  source  of  disease  and  discomfort, 

hether  it  be  fried  onions  or  beef  steak. 

The  reason  why  any  wholesome  food  la 


not  promptlydigested  is  because  the  atoni' 
ach  lacks  some  important  element  ol 
digestion,  some  stomachs  lack  peptone, 
others  are  deficient  in  gastric  juice,  atlll 
others  lack  hydrochloric  acid. 

le  one  thing  necessary  to  do  In  any 
of  poor  digestion  is  to  supply  thoae 
elements  of  digestion  which  the  stomacta 
lacks,  and  nothing  does  this  so  tborolj  and 
safely  as  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tableta. 
Dr.  Richardson  in  writing  a  thesis  on 
ealment  of  dyspepsia  and  indigestion, 
closes  his  remarks  by  saying,  "  for  those 
suffering  from  acid  dyspepsia,  shown  by 

,  watery  risings,  or  for  flatulent  dys- 
pepsia shown  by  gas  on  stomach,  causing 
heart  trouble  and  difficult  breathing,  sa 
well  as  for  all  other  forms  of  stomMh 
trouble,  the  safest  treatment  is  to    taka 

or  two  ot  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  TableU 
after  each  meal.  I  advise  them  because 
Ihey  contain  no  harmful  drugs,  but  are 
composed  of  valuable  digestives,  which 
act  promptly  ufion  the  (00a  eaten.  I  never 
knew  a  case  of  indigestion  or  even  chronic 
despepsia  which  Stuart's  Tablets  would 

Cheap  cathartic  medicines  claiming  to 
cure  dyspepsia  and  Indigestion  can  bare 
no  effect  whatever  in  actively  digesting 
ihe  food,  and  lb  call  any  cathartic  medi- 
cine a  cure  for  indigestion  is  a  misnomer. 

Every  druggist  in  the  United  Statea 
and  Canada  sells  Stuart's  Dyspepua  "Tab- 
lels.  and  they  are  not  only  the  safest  and 
most  successful  but  the  most  scientific  ef 
any  treatment  for  indigestion  and  atoav 
ach  troublea. 
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Lyons  Silks. 


rol^eted  Folka  Dot's. 


Evening  Silks. 

Qaiai  aad  Greosdlnei, 
Plain  and  FsDcy  Ciepa*. 

Summer  Silks. 

Cbeck  and  Stripe  Loulilnat, 
Printed  Warp  aod  Cheae  Silks. 

White  Silks  and  Satins 

for 

Wedding  Gowns 

NoTCltiai  for  Brldesmaidi'  DraiBea. 


Pears' 

The  mote  pnrely  negative  aoap  ia, 
the  neoier  does  it  approach  perfection. 

Unlew  jou  have  used  Fcais'  soap 
yon  probably  do  not  know  what  vre 
mcBii  by  a  soap  with  no  free  &t  ot  at 
kali  in  it — nothing  but  aoap, 

BlUbltshed  oe«  loo  yean. 


REPORT  CARDS 


Kalltgn's  Report  Cards, 

«  ots.  pel  loa 

Combliadon  Report  and  Promotion  Blank, 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

6i  Bast  Nlntli  Str«et,  NEW  YORK 


■oaHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY, Baltl 


pEADEBS  will  confer  a  favor  by  me 
^  tioning  Thb  SCHOOL  Journal  whi 
commiiDicatiDg  with  advertiserti. 


Ever  ToanK  and  Ever  Fair. 

From  th*  DavtHfiort  Demoirat. 
The  preservation  of  female  beauty  and 
s  enchanlments  by  the  use  of  harmless 
cosmetica,  are  duties  the  ladies  owe  to 
Ihemselves,  and  to  those  who  value  their 
personal  charms  as  they  appreciate  their 
moral  qualities.  Unfortunately  unprinci- 
pled parties  too  frequently  take  advantage 
of  the  natural  desire  to  he  ever  young  and 
fair,  and  palm  upon  the  market  dele- 
terious acid  and  mineral  poisons  which 
impart  a  momentary  luster  at  the  risk  of 
future  satlowQcst  and  ruined  health.  In 
the  Oriental  Cream,  prepared  by  Dr.  T. 
Felii  Gouraud,  ot  New  York  city,  the 
:s  have  a  harmless  preparation  for 
preserving  the  delicacy  of  the  complexion, 
and  obliterating  blemishes,  which  has  be 
come  the  favorite  toilet  article  of  the  lead- 
ing pre  fessional  artists,  who  owe  so  much 
'  their  popularity  to  their  personal 
rms.  Scarcely  a  star  dressing  room  in 
opera  or  theater  Inruout  our  land  is  with- 
out the  Oriental  Cream.  It  stands*o-day 
the  most  harmless  and  perfect  beaatificr 

Wbsre  Will  Too  SptDd  the  Honthi, 
Muck  and  AprU  ? 

Look  at  the  folder  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way describing  the  glorious  mountains  of 
Western  Noith  Carolina.  A  more  de- 
liehtful  place  cannot  be  found  ihaoTryon, 
Hendersonville.  Ashevilie  or  Hot  Springs, 
or  in  the  Sapphire  country.  Elegant 
hotels;  charmmg  climate.  New  York 
offices,  1^\  and  11S5  Broadway. 
Hot  SprlBKi.  Arkanias. 

The    best    and    quickest  route  is 
the  Southern   Railway.      Thru    Pulli 
sleeping  and  dining  car  service.       I 
York  to    Memphis,  connecting  with  thru 
sleeping  and   tree  reelining-chair  cars  to 
Hot  Springs.    New  York  offices,  371  and 
I  tSj  Broadway. 

Very  L«w  Ratei  to  ttai  Vorthweet. 

March  1  t«  April  30,  Igoi,  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  will  sell 
tickets  to  Montana,  Idaho,  and  North 
Pacific  coast  points  at  the  foil  owing  greatly 
reduced  rates:  From  Chicago  to  Butte. 
Helena  and  Anaconda,  ^30.00;  Spokane, 
J30.S0;  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattfc,  Vic- 
toria and  Vancouver,  133.00.  Choice  of 
routes  via  Omaha  or  St.  Paul  to  points  in 
Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
Career  aad  Charaaei  of  Abraham  Lincoln . 

An  address  by  Joseph  Choaie,  amhas 
sador  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  career  and 
character  of  Abraham  Lincoln— his  early 
life— his  early  struggles  with  the  world— 
his  character  as  developed  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  and  his  administration, 
which  placed  his  name  so  high  on  the 
world's  roll  of  honor  and  fame,  has  been 
published  bj  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway  and  may  be  had  by  send- 
ing six  (6)  cents  in  postage  to  F.  A.  Miller, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  III, 


Peculiar 

To  Itself 

Tsi.  wbat  it  is  and  what  it  does — oon- 
teining  the  best  blood-purifylDg, 
•Iterative  and  tonic  aobBtanoeB  and 
effecting  the  most  raditial  and  par- 
manent  oares  ot  all  humors  and  all 
emptions,  relieving  weak,  tired, 
languid  feelings,  and  building  up 
the  whole  system — is  true  only  of 

Hood's  Sarsaparllla 

No  other  medioine  acta  like  it ; 
DO  other  medicine  has  done  so 
Buch  reed,  sobstantial  good,  do 
other  medicine  has  restored  health 
and  strength  at  so  little  ooit. 

WM  trODbl*d  with  MrDtnlB  aod  «*m* 
loilns  mr  eieiiiEbt.  For  taor  nonlhi  I 
amid  not  (M  ta  da  anrttilnv.  Attar  taklBs 
two  bottla*  of  Hood's  Barsapuilla  I  oonld  aaa 
to  walk,  and  whan  I  had  tak«n  alcbl  botMM  I 
oonld  lea  as  w«11  u  arar."  Suiia  A-  Qaih*- 
™,  WlUiorg.  N,  C. 

Head's  SaraapRrllla  promlaca  to 
cure  and  keepa  th*  promlaa. 


BNS    the   Iiuma,  isj 


tipoTHmd  Sianp  h(.)H<.n  n> 

IRH  bjUILLIONBOV  UOTHRAB 

■■"•K^HILKTBBTHimi,  WITH 

AVH  all  PAIN,  CURBa'wiND 

tmtAj  fnr  DIARRflCBA.     Said 


BBST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL. 


.qV\Oj: 


Only  33c.  a  lb. 

alrsniiHj  Ind  fli'or  IndeBDltelr.  ".n  Tl  apontd. 

Other  Good  Coffee*      -  I3tolM.all. 

EzceUent  Test  la  the  Cap  -       -  30,  35,  SOc.  ■  It- 
COOK    BOOK  FREE   lo  Cojiome™.     Bonsd  n 

THe"gREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 
P.O.  Box  sse. 

31  A  S3  Veaar  Blraat.  New  Toffc. 


ST. 


DENIS 

HOTEL 

isdwDT  and   lltb  Sireei.  New   Vork 

(Opp.  Otm«  l5lli.tch) 

.dacWd  00  Koigptm  Pl»ii  »l  Mod«r«M  lUtiH. 

ble  d'Hola  Bramafaat     •     -      S   .SO 

"       Dlnnar,  Vl.29mndl.S0 


The  Grand  Union  Hotel 

Fonrtb  ATCBoe,  4Ist  >Bd  «M  atrecta 

Oppojite  Orand  Central  Depot,         HIW.  TORX 

reiitral  for  Rhopplne  aoii  Thoatres, 

JSaKgaKO  to  and  irom  Via  street  Depot  free. 

Rooms,   tl.OO  per  Day  and  Upwafda. 


EADERS    will    confer   a    favor    bj 
mentioning  The  Scuool  Jouknai. 
whea  cnanvaicatiBg  with  sdvertiMra. 


R'^ 
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STEINWAY  &  SONS  beg  to  announce  that 
they  have    been    officially   appointed    by   patents 
and  diplomas,  which  are  displayed  for  public  in- 
spection at  their  warerooms,  manufacturers  to: 
HU  Majevty,  Nldi«hu  II.,  Czar  of  RwbbUu 

Hii  Majesty,  WlHlam  ll^  BmpMror  off  Q%ruiMnj  and  King 
•f  Pnusbu 

His  Majesty,  Prmns  JoMph  I*.  Bmparor  off  Auttria  and 
King  ^ff  Mnngary. 

Her  Majesty,  VIctorte.  Q«e«n  off  Qroat  Britain. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses,  Tho  Princo  and  PrtocMS  off  Walos, 
and  TlM  Duke  off  Bdlnborgh. 

His  Majesty,  Ojcar  II.,  King  off  Sweden  and  Norway. 

His  Majesty,  UmbMrto  I.,  King  off  Italy. 

His  Majesty,  Mooaafffor-od-dln,  Shah  off  Persia. 

Her  Majesty,  Maria  Chrlstinav  Qaeen  Regent  off  f  pata. 

HU  Majesty,  Abdnl  Hamld  II.,  Snitnn  off  Turkey. 

IlhmiraUd  CmiahiM4i  tmmiUd  fr§€  up^n  applicmiion. 

STEINWAY  &  50NS, 


•nnWAT  KAXX, 

lOT  aaA  lof  lift  Uta  street, 


ARCASB  BUILBnrO. 
FIfta  Aremae.  cor.  46th  Street 


NEW  YORK. 


fUkoiol 


\  z  69«  inohes.  larffe  Itimu  limp  oloth,  nit  top,  each  set  in  a 
•th  box,  and  itf  poblifliea  price  is  $5.00. 


An  Ideal  Shakespeare 

Of  course  every  teacher  wants  Shakespeare  in 
some  form;.and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  work  which 
gives  one  greater  satisfaction  to  have  in  a  really 
good  edition.    We  have  such  an  edition,  well  named. 

It  if  complete  in  t8  handy  TolnmeB* 
limp  doth, 
price  is  $5. 

It  is  in  the  beautiful  large  type  shown  by  these 
lines. 

It  is  the  Cambridge  text  of  Clark  and  Wright, 
generally  accepted  by  scholars  as  the  best,  una- 
bridged. 

It  has  the  numberedi  lines,  which  are  the  same  as  the 
standard  numberia^  of  the  Cambridge  Globe  Edition,  there- 
fore readily  used  with  notes  of  other  eeitions. 

It  is  most  convenient  in  form,  small  enough  to  be  per- 
fectly handy  without  makinfi"  too  many  volumes. 

It  has  all  the  notes  and  nistorical  and  critical  prefaces  of 
the  famoms  "Temple  Edition,"  by  Israel  GoUancz. 

It  has  13  fine  original  illustrations. 

We  will  send  a  sample  volume,  postpaid,  for  a5C.«  to  be 
returned  if  not  wanted,  or  aoc.  allowed  toward  our  special 
offer  below,  for  the  set. 


PRBB—A  Shakespeare  Dictionary. 

To  each  purchaser  of  the  set  there  is  given  free,  in  uniform 
bindina,  a  copy  of  the  Shakespeare  Dictionary,  containing  a 
complete  Glossary  and  brief  Commentary,  Index  of  Characters, 
and  Dictionary  of  Popular  Quotations. 

KelloS^g's  Poi*  only  $3«i5  you  may  have  this 

Qreat  Offer,    ^cautiful  13-vofume  set,  and  in  ad- 

a  new  subscription  to  any  of  our  five  periodicals, 
or  credit  you  75c*  in  renewal  of  your  own;  or  you 
may  have  $i.oo  value  in  Popular  Classics  and  Clas- 
sic Fiction.     If  by  mail,  add  50c.  for  postage. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO..  61  E.  9th  Si,  New  York 


A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 


CALIFORNIA 
IS  THE  MECCA 


Seekers  after  rest  and  recreation  in  a 
bracing  climate,  amid  enchantiog  scenery 
surrounded  by  fruits  and  flowers,  are 
going  to  California  this  winter  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before. 

• 

The  way  to  go  is  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

The  new  trains  of  this  system  give  a 
fine  service,  fast  time,  and  a£Ford  every 
convenience  and  luxury.  Inquire*of  ticket 
agents  regarding  the  new  facilities. 


Four-Track  Series  No.  6,  "  America's  Winter 
Besorto,"  sent  free,  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp,  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Pasaenffer 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


LIBRARIES  m  TEACHERS 

TT  should  need  no  argument  to  convince  any  one  en- 
^  tering  the  profession  of  teaching  with  any  serioas- 
ness,  that  a  reasonably  complete  library  of  education  is 
an  essential.  We  have  arranged  eight  groups  of  books 
to  constitute  our  libraries ;  each  library  is  reasonably 
complete  in  the  field  it  is  designed  to  occupy,  and  the 
purchaser  will  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  set  of 
books  that  will  answer  all  his  ordinary  requirements. 
Of  the  eight  libraries  that  we  offer,  some  aim  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  theoretical  and  practical  Pedagogy, 
some  deal  with  methods  chiefly,  and  one  is  devoted  to 
School  Entertainment. 

Kellogg's  Teachers'  Library 

19  volumes  -- BSt.M 

Kellogg's  Smaller  Library 

fTolomef B10.oe 

Reading  Circle  Library 

IS  Tolnmes •••oe 

Teaciiers*  Professional  Library 

ISvoinmes 93.95 

Teachers'  Manuals  Library 

26ToliunM  - 03.76 

Teachers'  Working  Library 

SOvolames  -•........         O6.00 

(For  Grammar  Grade.  Intermediate  and  District  School  Teachers.) 

Primary  Teachers'  Working  Library 

SOTolnmes •....         S6.00 

School  Entertainment  Library 

STvolomeg -....         95.00 

These  libraries  ars  ail  sold  upon  the  installment  plan,  which 
snables  a  library  to  be  secured  at  once  upon  a  small  cash  pay- 
ment, and,  by  the  saving  of  a  few  cents  each  day,  to  be  paid 
for  in  a  limited  period.    For  full  terms  and  particulars  write  to 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  61  E.  9th  Si.  New  York. 
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1  BaM  NIath  StrMl,  M*w  T«rt. 
86  Wakaah  At*bb«,  OUMHtlB. 
le  H»»wr  Bt^  B— mS.  jsa. 


MODEL  BOOKS  M  SCHOOLS 

Wlnslo-w's  Natural  Arithmetic 

BookI.,>o3o;  BookIU(o.4o;  Booklll.,  ■       -      fo.50 

New  £.ducatlon  Readers 

Book*  I.aad  11.,  eacb, .35 

Booklll.,  90.40;  Book  IV., .45 

Baldwin's  School  R.eaders 

Eight  Book  Series  or  Five  Book  Series. 
Milne's  Arithmetics 

ElemcBta,  fo.30 ;  Intermediate,  to.30;  Standard,-         .65 

B&mes's  Natural  Slant  Penmanship 

Books,  per  dozen,  I0.75  ;  Charts,  per  set,       -       -       i.jo 

McM&ster's  United  States  .Histories 

Priniar7,  fo^;  School, 1.00 

Rice's  Riatlonal  Spelling  BooK 

Part  I.,  J0.I7J  Part  II., .11 

Natural  Geographies 

Elementary,  >o.6o ;  Advanced,        -       .  1.25 

Mete&irs  Cnglish  Series 

Elemeatary,  ta.40 ;  English  Grammar,  •■■£(> 
Natural  Course  In  Music 

Full  Course — Seven  Books  and  Seven  Charts. 
Short  Course— Two  Books. 

Overton's  Applied  Physiology 

primary,  to.30 ;  Intermediate,  I0.50 ;  Advanced,  -         .80 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY-Publishers 

Inr  Tark  cindoaatl  Chlesco  BMton 


'BEGIJVJ^IMGS 

/A  'READI/fG 

THE  ARNOLD    PRIMER      S.R.a  Lom..  Armou.: 


Will  Charm  Every  Child 


Date  enough  to  pOBeeaa  k  ec 


Chibijb  B.  Satnraa, 


—New  YuDcStalt/^uptAnlnTtatntnrPvOllelnttrtKMim, 

Und'I  bATs  ever  mml. 

ipinition  for  tho  ttninh 

EuuBBiH  Itt, 

a  OraOBa  ailtoatM, 

STEPPING  STONES  TO  LITERATURE 

A  leriM  of  eight  reiderg.  bj  SAaiH  Loum  *««™.t'  aad 
Chisli^  B.  OtLBiBT.  SuooMsfnl  In  pedagocloal  oOnMptim 
and  exeontlOQ,  repierantntiTe  of  (be  beat  In  Utnatnra. 

OUR  FH$T  SCHOOL  BOOK    c»..»  »i»v.r  f.r.u 

Over  3D0  lUastiationi :  color  and  blaek-and-wblta. 
iia  pp.     ascents. 


A  Strong  Book 


.    The  unique  featore  I  eBpeeiaUy  wish  to  1 
-'"'"'"*  acMiinpanied  with  «ord*  and  pictL...- 
is  &  credit  to  the  author.    The  nMctaaD- 


is  the  alphabet  atwompuiied  with  word*  and  ptetur— - 
r :* ; ji*  i~  At »i —    ^i|^  maohr" 

If  orScHool$,  ifarrffoVcouarv.  irim. 


SILVER,  BURDEn  &  COMPANY  Publiiher. 

Ifev  York  Boston  CUca^ 


If  you  go  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  jou  will  find  that 

DIXON'So::r.TENCILS 


are  being  used  and  appreciated. 

In  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  the  children  are  learning  to  become  useful 
American  citizens  by  the  aid  of  Dbcon's  Pencils  and  Dixon's  Colored 
Crayons,  and  in  the  Philippines  and  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  same 
work  is  going  on.  They  are  so  useful  in  all  kinds  of  school  work  that  every 
teacher  ought  to  be  familiar  with  their  merits. 

A  line  to  us,  mentioning  this  publication  and  enclosing 
16  cents  m  stamps  teill  bring  abundant  samples.     .      , 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY, 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.'J. 
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IHOORPOKATBD   lUl.' 


The  NamcIinseUs  Mntnal  Life  Insurance  Company, 

of  Springfield.  Mam., 

iHtt**  a  deSnlte,  cIbbi,  gelf-loterpTctlng;  contrRct,  kItIdk  unonDta  of 
psid-Dp  Insaranc*  and  caih  valnet,  exteodBd  luiiuaBBe,  iBitallniaiit 
options,  and  tnaay  other  desirable  featnies,  all  of  which  aSord  the 
most  ample  protection  to  the  policy-holder.  .... 

GCORGE    J.    WIGHT,    M»n&s*r, 

to  Empire  Bulldlns,  7t   Broadwar.        ....        N«w  York  Ctty. 


A  Qreat  History  Bargain. 

One  of  the  really  great  historical  works  of  the  world  which  every 
real  student  of  world-affairs  mtu/ read.  We  have  fortunately  got  hold 
of  something  under  100  sets  at  a  wonderful  bargain,  and  a  few  of  our 
teacher- friends  who  speak  quickly  may  have  them. 

It  is  MOTLBV'5  DUTCH  RBPUBUC,  the  story  of  the  nation  in  the 
i;)orioui  times  •!  Williau  the  Silent,  whose  influence  and  example 
have  done  more  for  American  constitutional  liberty  than  that  of 
any  other  nation  save  England. 

K«lln«tr*K  ^^  ''  ^  really  choice  edition,  fairly  equal,  we  think, 

rt        *rtM  *°  *****  "^  Harper's  at  W.o« ;  in  four  volumes,  big  type, 

Ureat  Uner.  fuH  notes,  fine  illustrations,  best  library  style,  cloth, 
gilt  tops.  You  may  have  the  set  for  $a.i5  aid  with  it  we  will  give  you 
credit  tor  $1.00  on  new  subscriptions  to  any  of  our  five  periodicals,  or 
75C<  on  renewal  of  your  own;  or,  if  you  prefer,  j'ou  may  have  Si.m>  in 
value  of  Popular  Classics  and  Classic  Fiction.  If  by  mail,  add  40c. 
postage.     E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  East  gTa  St.,  New  York,  City. 


An  Ideal  Shakespeare 

Of  course  every  teacher  wants  Shakespeare  in  some  form  ;  and  per- 
haps there  is  no  other  work  which  gives  one  greater  satisfaction  to  have 
in  a  rtaily  good  tdUion.    We  have  such  an  edition,  well-named  : 

Tha  Idekl  Shakeapskra.  It  i>  complete  in  iikandj  ▼olumei,  ■ize4ux(t4iachea, 
lane  type,  limp  cloUi,  gilt  top,  eM:h  set  In  a  silk  cloth  box,  aod  its  publistied  price 
U  9S.00. 

It  is  in  the  beautiful  large  type  shown  by  these  lines. 
It  is  the  Cambridge  text  of  Clark  and  Wright,  generally  accepted 
by  scholars  as  the  best,  unabridged. 

tt  hu  the  numbered  lines.whicb  are  the  aame  U  the  atandard  numbering  of  the 
Cambridge  Globe   Edition,  therefore  readily  used  with  notes  of  other  editions. 

*  It  i*  moat  conTcnient  in  form,  amall  enough  to  be  perfectly  handy  withoat  makii% 
ttw  manyvolumea. 

It  hu  all  the  notes  and  historical,  and  critical  prefacea  of  the  famous  "Temple 
Edition,"  by  Isnul  Gollancx. 

It  ha*  13  fine  original  illustrationa. 

Wc  will  atnd  a  tamfiU  v»lumt,  postpaid,  for  sSC-<  to  be  retameil  U  not  wanted, 
or  MM.  allowed   toward  our  special  offer  below,  for  the  set. 


FREE— A  Shakespeare  Dictionary, 

jft:  _       .     . 

wre  Dlctlonaryt  containing  a  complete  Glossary  1 


To  each  pnrehaaer  of  the  set  there  is  glTen  fru,  in  uniform  blndiafc,  a  copy  of  the 
StaakMONMre  Dlctlonan't  containing  a  complete  Glossary  and  brief  "" 
Index  of  Characters,  and  Dictionary  of  Popular  Quotations. 


Kellogg's 
Qreat  Offer. 


For  only  1:3.15  you  may  have  this  beautiful  13-volumc 
set,  and  in  addition  wc  will  credit  you  f  i.oo  on  a  new 


subscription  to  any  of  our  five  periodicals,  or  credit 

?ou  75c.    in  renewal    of  your   own;  or   you  may  have  ?i. 00  value    in 
opular  Classics  and  Classic  Fiction.     If  by  mail,  add  50c.  for  postage. 

E.  L  KELLOGO  &  CO.,  "^SS!^  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York.  iZK 


JEADMftt  will  coaftr  a  favor  by  mantioning  Thb  SCHOOL  JOUBNAL  when  eom- 1 
^    nsmh'uKag  with  advertise rs. 


EMER  &  AMEND 

lta>llt  ThUd  Av*..     NEW  T*R,K 
Hanofactnrecs  and  Inporten  of 

CHEHICALS 

HEAICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  mSTRUHEHTS 

Sotq/tMng  Nu<Ud  h  tht  lo&orotoff 


KttUwtn  Kaaafaetulac  Dnt.  ta  tks  BraM 


{SCHOOL 

F  rURHISHINC  CO, 

MEWYOmC 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

Sola  Asenti  tot  Di«tw1ioS'*  Btzon  miw  h«*n 


Poll  OaUloatiM  tomlshed  on  reoaipt  of  u> 


WATER  GAP  SANITAKIUM 


alio  for  tbow  .. 

'  ran  tlr»d  ud 

„_ energlM.   Hflalthtnl 

air.sotnlcbMii^beroiidoomiiM*.   1 
famil;  horns.    Two  ladr  phrrioiaB*. 

r.  W.  HVR-D.  M.  D. 

Ulnvl,  HanM*  C«..Pa. 


NISSEN'S  GYMNASTICS 


A  Siriioal 
to  tweh 
Teaohera 


SiredUh    Edantioiial   _, 
tins,"  will  open  a  Sammcr 

for  teaohen  Honda  r  m 

JnlrT.    For alnTolu,  addnas 


95  Hewbnrg  SI.,  RosUndslc,  BOSTCHT,  HASS. 


FRENCH  SggS  V" 

■re  nied  aTerr«here.    Bend  lo  tha  vab. 

liiherloroo[>ieitor  extmliiatlOB.    .    .    . 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

8b>  a  8|3  SlXm  AVBNUB.    •     NBW  YORK. 

Oompleta  OataloBne  on  application. 


Forty  Years  of  Pen-Making. 


Now  Find 
In  aU  Styles. 


■»    ESTERBROOK'S  PENS   •« 


A1A11& 

Sutbncn. 
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Teacher-t'  ,yi^encie-t. 


Boards   of  Education   and    Superintendents 

WlsbiBg  tAMhan,  wU)  find  it  of  advantage  to  conanlt  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

Mtt^Utktd  tf  ftmr*  »9  AndltMlliiB  BalldlDz,  Cfalcafo 

^tsUtMuJUUd,  4,000.  Butsm  BnuKb:  4*4  AiUaad  Av«„  Buffalo,  N.    ' 


THE   FISK   TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

>■  Tltmm,  BoBtea.      i^  Plttk  Ave.,  Naw  Tork.      1503  Penn  Are.,  9 


10  P«rTOtt  BalldlQK,  San  Franciico. 


.WMblDgtOD, 

414  Ceottiry  BnTldlog,  Hlnnaapolls, 
"-  "^okane.  So  Third  St.,  Portland. 

5  Stlmton  Block,  Los  Augele*. 


THF    Al    RFI7T  1      BeventeeDth Tmt    In  oorreapondoncewithili 
■A^_'5■-L"rl■^  '    /  thoiuand>ohoob«idoo1le»ei.    LaTBan and bMl 
Ttniitm  BOW  for 


AGENCY. 


O.  J.  ai.BBBT.  HsiiBCn. 


HNC  ARTS 
BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 


Schermerhom  "acmeri' agency  i 


3IWtI4tkSt.,SiwTork  | 


■^teadr  dMnand  for  Kood  normal  prtmkrr  teaoberi 
W«NlartoH.T..N.J.,aiid  Pa.  Kormal  PrlodpaU.  Teaahen  neadtd  NOW.  Partknlari  foi 
*>nip.  H.  5.  KELLOflQ,  naaaffer.  No.  61  But  Nlntli  Street,  New  York  City. 


Central  Teachers'  Bureau,  '"^mLX^iS-mr 

'-««■*••  anUoktlona  DIBBOT  from  amplojan 
>  wlwre  Uu  aconaj  la  nat  Id  be  manUoned. 


■onaj  la  nat 
•id  la  ■•ad.    ] 


_  and  dfiai  not  Botlfr  men 

1    Oar  SI  remra  af  eCMTlai 

lUan  for  ■  ■tamp.    How  la  tha  time  to 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

a,  Bokaob,  and  BunUlM,fl«»^w  Prafaaota.  PiliMipaU,  AMlflantf.  Taton, 
_-._.  DaMrtnratof  lMiniciHiM(B«aomM«ndaQeodSA<MbtaFH«nta.    Oall 

1.  M.  J.  TOOIfa.rCI.TUK.  AaaMlaan  and  ForalS^  TMahan*  «  fanor,  SS  Dnlor 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

I.  P.  POSTn,  Manaiar.         | 


TS  PRAH  TEACHER^'  AGENCY, 


ti  aboal  aahooli. 


ALBAXY  TEACHERS'  AGEHCIT  JSSJSflS&'T'ia'^.XuffifSo'S' 

HODi.    HAKUUt  P.  PRBNCH.  81  Chapal  atraat.  Albany.  N.  V. 


FISHER   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


«  MXPMmimHom. 


A.  O.  FMBKlt,  Pr*p. 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 

ALLENTOWN  CITY,  PA. 

Oldail  Manor  treat  of  the  Hadaon.  BoalneM  done  in  eTerr  ftate.    We  need  1,000  brlsht. 
wnatttaMMraforllMtt.    Wereoommend.    Bediternow.    Ottonutratree. 


Perfection  Writinj:  Crayon  No.  312 

For  School  Crajtna  of  all  kinds  we  haveU«&f*l.  Wa  are  now  offeriiiKsometbingnew: 

THE  PERFECTION  SCHOOL  CRAYON 

ThoM  crayoDB  are  put  up  either  for  paper  or  blackboard  lue.  They  are  of  the  verj 
beet  quality  made,  B&tiafactlon  guaranteed.  Thia  crayon,  for  writinf  purposes,  is 
eapodallj  adapted  for  the  primary  eohool  and  the  Vertical  Hand  Writing  S; stem. 
Our  Wax  Crayona  are  put  up  tn  gross  bozee,  asBorted  or  solid  colors.  Write  for 
samplea  to  the 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO., 

S0».5I7  Butern  Ayaauft  LYNN.  MASS. 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

conEscuL  coDiu  m  tuaui 


academic  requirementi,  and  who  bare  k__ 
two  or  more  years'  practical  experience  U 
teacbinz,  can  complete  the  counc  )■  •■• 
year.  Circulars,  eiviog  detmils  ef  tke 
course,  can  be  had  on  application  te  tte 
Registrar. 

JAMES  UacALISTER,  Preridcal. 


GOLUHBIA  UMIVBBBITX-Nl*  XonkOin. 

The  pTotesaioDalsoboolottJoliimbiaUnlTenitir 
for  the  UaioinB  of  seneral  teaobera.  anperrlaora, 
priDcipals.  mpenn tandenta,  and  Inatcnolon  In 
Domial  achuole  BndoollesM.  OpentotMlhaaxea. 
Fellowahipa  and  Boholar. 

tCeatljerg  i^S^H*^ 

OTDUCCTK      ConrBB  foUowod  bj  s  two. 

'^■'Virvsv^v  jrearooDrae  levding  to  the 
fiaoheloi'uDiplonuiu  Sm- 
niiiliitjTuacluDB.ElemeutanTeaalitiiB.Kindei- 
KHrten.  Fine  Arti,  Domeatlc  Art,  IJomeitto 
Uclunce.  Unaio,  or  Uaoiial  TralBlna.  QTBdoata 
oooraBB  leading  to  tboMaster'aand  Dootor'a  Di- 
lilamaBlntheiariontdepartnieiittottheOolleEe. 
ortfitbeDeerMaofA.M.  andPh.D.  CaUlogna* 
t>eiit  nn  spplioatinn  to  Ibe  apcratarj. 

JAUBS  E.  BU8BSLL,  Ph.D.,  Stan. 


New  York  University 

WABHiaeTOI  ttfOAXL,  1.  T.  OTT.  . 


^yC  fnmlihliig  thocoiwli 

'  ivofewtonal    aqnlv- 

•^   iriahlnc  to  fit  them- 

•elvet  to  become  aoperlnlendanta,  prlnotpalr, 

anperrlaora,  and  ivofeaaoia  In  Normal  Beboals 

and  the  Pedasogt^  Dei«rtment  of  OdMCM. 

Fat  Catalosne  and  Information  addraa^ 

THE  REGISTRAR, 

Wstshlngton  Squar** 
NtW  TORK  C«TT. 


Home  ^>  Dnlnntti  of  ChkM« 

_  "'""^affoM  over  Ui  dwnantaiT  and 
CX,- J_,ooUeKeooQra«abj  eom<|Hnd. 

,  ^  i™ilndta8Peda8ofj,Hialorj-,tha 

LaDBiiuM.  EnaHah.  Uatbematlea,  PbrdooB- 
pbr,  Zoology.  PlijtIologr.BDtanT.ete.  InMm^ 
Hon ia pertonal.  tniTeralr  credftla  naatedfor 
oollBBe  oonr^se  "ucCMsfnlly  completed.  Wofli- 
maybegiuataDrtime.  For otronbura addrwi 
Ike  IInl*eralt7  of  Cklcact,  (DIt.O)  CtiCIce.lU 


Bre-«»irXd< 


FOR  SCHOOL  ENTERTAINHENTt. 

■  tkitaUliatat*BtattalB»«tl»ka 


id  oM^  oanaldnatJoB.  Bliauldtk*rmattaWBH3* 
i«  wlU  \x  um  raTpablHatlaasBllbwalt«na.^M 

I.I..  KZLUw«ft  ce..  (J  i.nbn.,iawTa.A 


AN  AGENT  WANTED 


Kellogg'i  •  ttacftm'  •  DtrariM 

TwmtlMWM.     VrtMalAtNL 

.  L.  EELLOoa  A  Co.,  61 1.  M  8t„  NewTerk 


MONEY  TO  BE  MADE 


in  agency  work  for  our  publications  at  the  teachers' 
Institutes  this  summer.  Our  own  line  of  periodical!  and 
books  is  the  most  attractive  and  salable.  We  have  in  addition  A.  Flanagan's  popular  publications  and 
John  B.  Alden's  line  of  Popular  Classics.  Apply  early  for  terms,  giving  experience.  An  earnest,  active 
a»B  or  woman  usually  succeeds.  And  our  publications  arc  so  good  you'll  enjoy  circulating  them.    Address 

E,.  L.  KE,LLOGG  6  CO..  a'.'Ki"."'  «1  East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORk! 
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THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

FOB 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BOSTON  OFFICE 
ilO   Boylston   Street 


Oatalogae  sent  on  spplioaiion 

NEW  YORK 
5  W.  18th  Street 


CHICAGO 
203  Michigan  Arenve 


GILLOm 


For  Slant  Writins:: 


404, 35 1, 303, 604  E.  F.» 
603  E.  F.,  601  S.  Fc, 

1047(Maltiscript). 

Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Expositiony  1900. 

for  VERTICAL  WRITING :  io45(vcrtic«iarx 

1046  (Vcrtigraph),  1047,  1006,  1066,  1067. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY,  THcncroiic  MOST  DURABLE 

AND  CHEAPEST. 

lOSEPH  GILLOn  &  SONS,       91  John  Street,  New  York. 


ositiony  1900. 

PENS 


TRANSLATIONS. 


IVTSBUNXAB 

HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 

Good  Type  -Well  Printed— Fine  Paper— Hal f- 
Ltftther  Binding— doth  Sides— Price  Kedacedto 
il.iO,  poitpaid.   Send  for  sample  pages. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New   Copyright  Introdaotions-New  Type- 
Good  Paper— Well  Boned    Convenient  for  the 


iD6 

Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  H  centa  each. 

"SSSM^r^T^  DAVID  McKAY,  Publishers.  loaa  Market  St..  Philadelphia 

rNEWYORK^JNlVE^^ 

SUMMER  COURSES       July  7-Au8. 15 

In  Pedagogy:  8  Professors,  15  Courses, 
In  College:  10  Professors,  30  Courses, 
at  University  Building,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City.  9th, 
loth,  and  nth  stories  of  building  at  command  of  school.  In  heart 
of  the  4  1-2  millions  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  accessible  in  one 
hour  from  many  Ocean  Resorts,  and  from  University  Heights. 
Physics  and  Chemistry  and  Residence  Halls^  at  University  Heights. 

TUITION      ....      925.0O. 

For  Circular,  address  The  Registrar^  Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


Lessons  on  Teaching. 

By    J.    G.    FITCH. 

*'  Teachers  everywhere,  among  the  English  speaking  people,haye  hailed  Bir.  Fitch's 
work  as  an  invalnable  aid  for  almost  every  kind  of  instruction  and  school  organiza- 
tion. It  combines  the  theoretical  and  the  practical ;  it  is  based  on  psychology  ;  it 
gives  admirable  advice  on  everything  connected  with  teaching,  from  the  furnishing 
of  a  school-room  to  the  preparation  of  questions  for  examination.  Its  style  is  singu- 
larly clear,  vigorous,  and  harmonious.  Some  one  has  said  that  it  requires  as  much 
ability  to  govern  and  instruct  a  district  school  with  justice  and  wisdom  as  it  does  to 
govern  a  state  ;  and  this  thought  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fitch  when  pre- 
paring his  great  work  on  teaching.  His  ideal  schoolmaster  must  be  a  man  of  rare 
qualifications, — mental,  moral,  and  physical. 

*'  Mr.  Fitch  has  avoided  the  mistake  made  by  many  writers  on  education  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  a  special  department.  He  has  neglected  nothing.  From 
the  kindergarten  to  the  higher  branches  taught  in  the  common  school  he  has  touched 
upon  every  department  of  instruction,  manifesting  a  thoroness  and  comprehensiveness 
of  grasp  indicative  of  careful  thought  and  wide  experience.  Teachers  and  parents,  as 
well  as  those  just  beginning  to  teach,  would  find  it  exceedingly  profitable  to  make 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching  a  subject  for  close  and  repeated  study.'' 


Teachers'  price.  $1.00  net^  postpaid 


Refieves  Exhaustion 


When  weary,  langqMi  com- 
pletdy  exhausted  and  worn 
out,  there  is  nothing  so  ro- 
freshing  and  invigorating  as 

Horsford's 
Acid 

Phosphate 

Its  revivifying  effect  wiO 
tiirow  off  the  depressioo  diat 
accompanies  exhaustion  and 
nervousness;  stiengthen  and 
clear  the  brain  and  insert 
new  life  and  vigor  to  te 
entire  sjrstem. 

A  Took  and  Nenro  Food. 


FREE 
CAME,RAS 

For  Teachers'  Disposal 

We  offer,  free 

A  No.  2  Brownie  Camera 

to  any  teacher  who  will  arrange  to  award  the  same 
as  a  Prize  in  any  class  competition,  but  not  more 
than  one  camera  will  be  given  in  any  one  school. 
Applicants  will  give,  in  addition  to  their  own  name 
and  address,  the  full  name  and  address  of  their 
school  and  state  average  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance. 

EASTMAN    KODAK    CO.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

REPORT  CARDS 

We  hare  Bereral  popular  Unda  and  would  like  to 
send  yon  eamples.   We  recommend 

Kellogg's  Report  Cards, 

00  ots.  per  100. 

Combination  Report  and  Promotion  Blank, 

80  cts.  per  100. 

We  also  hftve  Edward's,  Enapp't,  Simr,  Ohioago 
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What  is  Truth  ? 

The  teacher  Ib,  or  ought  to  be,  more  than  any  other 
persoD,  a  seeker  after  truth.  No  mere  human  being 
ean  teU  us  what  truth  is,  in  the  fullness  of  meaning  of 
that  word;  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  point  one 
along  the  way  to  the  proper  means  of  search.  In  one 
of  a  series  of  talks  to  the  sophomore  class  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Pres.  Henry  S. 
Pritchett  made  some  most  practical  suggestions  as  to 
methods  of  getting  at  truth.  The  following  thoughts 
taken  from  the  address  as  republished  in  the  Ovtiook 
for  March  8,  are  worth  pondering  long  and  well. 

You  will  find,  both  in  college  and  in  that  later  life  of 
which  it  is  the  beginning,  that  with  larger  opportunity 
and  larger  acquaintance  you  will  be  called  upon  to  deal 
in  greater  and  greater  measure  with  questions  which 
concern  your  social,  political,  and  moral  relations  with 
other  men. 

Bat  in  what  way  does  the  scientific  education  min- 
ister to  the  right  interpretation  of  our  duties  in  the 
social  order  in  which  we  find  ourselves? 

My  answer  to  this  question  is  this:  The  scientific 
method  of  study  is  characterized  rather  by  a  distinctive 
attitude  of  mind  to  truth  than  by  any  new  machinery 
for  collecting  facts.  The  scientific  method  insists  that 
the  student  approach  a  problem  with  open  mind,  that  he 
accept  the  facts  as  they  really  exist,  that  be  be  satisfied 
with  no  halfway  solution,  and  that,  having  found  the 
truth,  he  follow  it  wherever  it  leads. 

Knowlcd  jt  of  the  IndivMual. 

In  my  opinion,  the  coarse  which  at  once  conserves  the 
social  order  and  individual  freedom  is  to  be  found  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  by  the  individual  citizen.  And 
this  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  our  social  relations  is  to 
be  had  by  use  of  the  same  method  which  we  employ  in 
seeking  for  scientific  truth.  I  believe  that  the  value 
of  the  citizen  is  measured  by  his  ability  to  know  the 
truth  and  to  use  it,  and  that  his  freedom  is  limited  by 
this  same  ability.  I  am  convinced  that  the  process  by 
which  we  acquire  this  ability  is  the  same  whether  the 
truth  we  seek  refers  to  questions  of  science  or  to  ques- 
tions of  morals.  Science,  says  ^o  those  who  love  her. 
Know  troth  and  follow  it.  In  so  doing  you  serve  best 
your  fellowmen  and  yourself. 

But  I  can  understand  the  questions  which  such  state- 
■ents  immediately  raise  in  your  minds.  In  science, 
you  say,  one  can  know  the  truth.  In  the  chemical  or 
in  the  physical  laboratory  one  can  compare  theory  with 
exact  tests,  and  know  whether  his  results  be  true  or 
not ;  but  one  has  no  such  criterion  for  judgment  in 
social  and  moral  questions.  How  is  one  to  know  the 
^th  in  such  matters  in  order  that  he  may  follow  it? 

I  can  well  imagine  that  many  of  you,  coming  as  you 
do  from  distant  homes  to  a  strange  city,  taking  up  as 
you  must  new  duties  amid  new  surroundings,  find  your- 
selves constantly  in  the  presence  of  new  conceptions  of 
duty  concerning  these  matters  of  every-day  life.  Some 
of  the  things  which  you  have  been  taught  to  look  upon 
as  wrong  you  find  done  by  those  in  whom  you  have  con- 
fidence. Some  of  the  things  which  you  do  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  your  companions.  And  as  you 
observe  this  difference  of  opinion  concerning  those  things 
which  men  consider  right  in  their  relations  with  other 


men,  I  can  well  imagine  you  must  now  and  then  ask 
yourself  the  question,  What  is  truth? 

Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  tell  you  where 
truth  is.  Perhaps  my  position  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  small  Swiss  whom  I  met  on  top  of  the  Gemmi  Pass, 
and  of  whom  I  asked  the  question,  "Where  is  Kander- 
steg?"  "  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  '*  but  there  is  the  road 
to  it.''  And  altho  each  of  us  finds  truth  for  himself,  if 
he  find  it  at  all,  nevertheless  1  may  be  able  to  point  out 
some  things  which  will  mark  the  way  to  it,  whether  you 
take  one  path  or  another. 

Moral  Purpose  and  Intellectual  Clearness. 

In  order  that  a  man  may  reach  truth,  and  having 
reached  it  make  it  effective,  at  least  two  qualities  are 
necesssry.  One  is  what  we  call  moral  sense,  eainest- 
ness  of  purpose,  desire  1o  do  that  which  is  true.  The 
other  is  intellectual  clearness,  the  ability  to  think.  And 
the  result  which  a  man  accomplishes  is  in  large  measure 
a  function  not  of  one  but  of  both  of  these  qualities.!  £i 

The  world's  history  is  full  of  the  story  of  men  who 
had  one  of  these  qualities  and  who  failed  by  lack  of  the 
other.  It  is  difScult  to  say  i^vhich  has  done  the  greater 
harm — blind  devotion  which  would  not  see,  or  intelli- 
gence which  saw  but  lacked  purpose  and  moral  courage. 
Each  has  at  one  time  or  another  filled  the  world  with 
crime  and  suffering. 

But  you  will  say  that  even  those  who  unite  moral 
purpose  with  intellectual  alertness,  those  who  appeal 
both  to  conscience  and  to  intellect,  even  those  men  do 
not  agree  in  their  attitude  concerning  what  is  true  in 
moral  and  in  social  questions.  Such  differences  do 
exist  among  earnest  and  thoughtful  men.  No  doubt 
these  differences  at  times  confuse  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  beginning  to  think  on  such  questions. 

Policy. 

There  is  a  feeling  sometimes  that  too  much  truth  is 
not  a  good  thing,  at  least  for  men  between  the  ages  of 
nineteen  and  twenty-four.  And  sometimes,  when  one's 
conceptions  of  truth,  particularly  in  social  and  moral 
questions,  lead  directly  across  the  conventional  and  tradi- 
tional lines,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether,  alter  all,  it 
is  not  better  to  fall  in  with  the  view  of  other  men  and 
travel  their  road.  All  men  of  serious  purpose,  whether 
their  lives  be  passed  in  the  public  view  or  not,  face  this 
question  at  one  time  or  another,  for  all  men  who  have 
earnestness  and  intelligence  become  leaders  in  greater 
or  in  less  degree.  In  such  a  moment  of  hesitation 
there  is  one  voice  which  speaks  down  the  centuries — 
the  voice  of  one  greater  than  Marcus  Aurelius,  greater 
than  philosopher  or  poet  or  priest,  whose  utterance  is 
so  clear  and  so  straightforward  that  it  brings  courage 
to  doubting  souls  and  shows  the  way  for  timid  hearts. 
That  voice  says,  **  Know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free.*'  My  brothers,  there  is  no  other  freedom 
worth  the  having  other  than  that  freedom  which  a  man 
enters  into  when  he  follows  truth  as  his  own  heart  and 
his  own  mind  enable  him  to  see  it.  Know  the  truth, 
and,  as  the  master  says,  it  shall  make  you  free  ;  free 
from  discouragement  and  free  from  fear.  For  the  real 
dragons  that  destroy  men's  souls  are  not  food  and  drink, 
but  the  weakness  which  allows  passion  to  become  the 
master,  not  the  slave,  of  the  mind ;  the  selfishness  which 
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Bees  only  personal  interest  and  personal  gain  ;  the  men- 
tal lethargy  which  accepts  error  rather  than  seek  truth ; 
the  lack  of  vision  which  fails  to  recognize  the  truth  ; 
the  lack  of  moral  purpose  to  follow  the  troth  when  it  is 
seen ;  and  the  fear  which  turns  aside  or  renders  power- 
less the  noblest  purpose  and  the  finest  conception. 

There  is  another  quality  of  the  mind  which  ought  also 
to  enter  into  one's  attitude  toward  troth,  and  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  scientific  spirit  and  of  the 
scientific  method.  This  quality  is  tolerance.  For 
how  strong  soever  one  feels  himself  to  be  in  purpose, 
and  how  sure  soever  he  may  consider  his  conception, 
other  men  just  as  sincere,  possibly  as  able,  will  dis- 
cern truth  in  a  different  direction  and  approach  it  by 
a  different  path.  No  man,  no  party,  no  sect,  and  no 
religion  has  a  divine  monopoly  either  of  troth  itself 
or  of  the  ways  by  which  truth  may  be  found.  History 
is  full  of  the  story  of  those  who  parted,  the  one  from 
the  ofcher,  each  to  follow  truth  as  he  saw  it,  to  find  that 
their  divergent  paths  came,  in  the  end,  to  the  same 
destination. 

Truth  Learned  in  Various  Ways. 

I  remember  one  summer  night  watching  from  a  hill- 
top two  men  making  tneir  way  across  a  low,  swampy 
meadow  to  a  farm-house  beyond.  There  had  been  an 
accident  on  the  railway  and  they  were  hurrying  for 
assistance.  One  of  them  had  removed  the  headlight 
from  the  locomotive  and  was  using  it  to  find  a  pathway ; 
the  other  had  only  a  brakeman's  lantern.  I  observed 
that  the  man  with  the  headlight  went  straight  forward 
to  his  destination,  directly  across  the  shallow  streams 
which  intersected  the  meadow ;  while  he  with  the  lan- 
tern wandered  back  and  forward,  tracing  out  the  mean- 
derings  of  the  little  streams,  sometimes  even  going 
diiectly  away.  But  at  last  he  too  came  to  the  farm- 
house, and,  when  he  was  questioned  as  to  these  wide  de- 
tours, explained  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  go  around 
the  heads  of  the  streams  which  intersected  the  meadow. 
In  truth,  the  streams  were  only  a  few  inches  deep,  and 
the  safe  and  direct  way  lay  directly  across  them.  This 
he  with  the  headlight  had  discerned,  and  by  so  doing 
had  accomplished  quickly  and  easily  what  the  other  came 
to  after  long  and  wearisome  seeking.  Yet  both  sought 
the  same  goal  and  both  reached  it. 

It  is  in  some  such  way  that  men  with  different  train- 
ing and  different  equipment  arrive  after  all  at  the  same 
truth  by  widely  different  paths,  and  after  different  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  labor.  The  personal  equation 
enters  into  our  judgment  of  troth  as  it  does  into  all 
human  thinking.  It  is  no  part  of  the  scientific  teach- 
ing to  deny  to  another  the  same  freedom  in  the  search 
for  truth  which  he  himself  claims.  The  scientific  man 
of  all  others  should  be  tolerant. 

Forcing  One's  Convictions. 

The  principle  that  free  expression  of  opinion  is  con- 
ceded to  those  who  differ  from  the  recognized  author- 
ities is  a  lesson  which  individuals  and  parties,  societies, 
and  nations  have  l)een  slow  to  learn.  This  right,  so 
far  as  social,  political,  and  religious  questions  are  con- 
cerned, is  limited  to-day  by  curious  social  and  geographic 
lines.  It  is  the  boast  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  stock  that 
political  and  religious  freedom  has  found  its  fairest 
fruitage  in  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  We  who  live  under 
a  regime  which  gaarantees  to  each  citizen  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  speech  do  well  to  recall  now  and  then 
the  mistakes  and  the  difficulties  thru  which  our  fathers 
came  to  learn  this  lesson.  It  is  a  story  full  of  the 
weaknesses  and  of  the  strength  of  humanity ;  a  story 
of  progress  step  by  step,  with  many  halts  and  backward 
steps ;  a  story  of  cruelty  and  of  devotion ;  of  the  blind- 
ness of  the  many  and  of  the  clear  vision  of  the  few ; 
but  a  story  always  of  human  progress  toward  troth. 

For  the  desire  to  compel  other  men  to  accept  one's 
own  view  of  truth  has  been  confined  to  no  class  and  to 
no  age.  It  has  been  a  very  human  characteristic  since 
the  days  when  men  lived  in  caves  and  dressed  in  skins. 


Kings  and  priests,  having  had  most  power  in  their  hands, 
have  had  most  opportumty  to  use  the  argument  of  force. 
Mahomet  found  that  the  sword  was  the  sorest  argument 
to  convert  a  stubborn  convert,  and  doubtless  he  was 
thoroly  honest  in  his  belief.  The  priests  who  crucified 
Christ  felt  no  doubt  of  their  devotion  to  truth.  A  few 
centuries  later  those  who  called  themselves  followers  of 
Christ  found  in  their  hands  the  power  to  persecate  men 
for  their  opinions,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  ose  it. 

We  think  of  Boston  Common  as  sacred  to  liberty  and 
to  freedom  and  to  the  rights  of  man ;  and  I  believe 
there  is  no  spot  on  earth  more  truly  dedicated  to  human 
freedom.  Yet  it  has  beheld  other  scenes  than  gather- 
ings of  indignant  colonists  or  groups  of  patriot  citizens 
anxious  for  their  country's  future.  Our  thoughts  seldom 
go  back  to  that  October  moroing  in  1659  when  William 
Robinson,  Marmaduke  IStevenson,  and  Mary  Dyer  were 
led  out  on  Boston  Common  to  be  hanged  (pr  teaching 
the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  at 
this  day  to  realize  that  men  and  women  could  be  hanged 
on  that  free  soil  for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  orig&al 
sin  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  for  denying  the 
efficacy  of  baptism,  and  for  asserting  the  absolnte  right 
of  private  judgment.  And  I  remind  you  of  this  scene, 
not  to  compare  our  liberality  with  the  narrowness  of  our 
fathers,  but  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  by 
their  very  earaestness  of  purpose  and  by  their  examina- 
tion and  discussion  of  religious  questions  the  fathers 
found  the  path  to  troth,  tho  long  and  rough ;  persecu- 
tion gave  way  to  tolerance,  and  a  colony  founded  to 
perpetuate  a  special  view  of  divine  troth  became  a  state 
where  any  man  may  follow  troth  as  his  own  heart  and 
his  own  mind  direct.  And  this  ideal  is,  after  dl,  that 
toward  which  great  souls  have  labored  in  all  ages.  For 
this  scientific  method  is  no  new  invention  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The 'men  who  have  led  humanity  have 
always  been  those  who  went  forward  with  open  hearts 
and  with  clear  minds.  For  literature  and  science  and 
politics  and  religion  are  not  separate  and  distinct  things, 
but  only  different  parts  of  the  same  thing ;  different 
paths  by  which  men  have  sought  after  beauty  and  troth 
and  righteousness — and  these. are  one. 

Following  after  Truth* 

Therefore  let  me  hope  that  your  study  of  science  may 
mean  something  more  to  you  than  the  facts  of  chemistry 
and  of  physics  which  you  learn  in  the  laboratory.  And, 
if  I  may  be  remembered  by  you  when  you  have  left  these 
halls,  I  would  choose  to  be  remembered  as  one  who 
taught  you  to  approach  the  problems  of  your  duties  and 
relations  with  men  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  you 
approach  a  problem  in  the  laboratory — to  be  content 
with  no  lie,  to  rest  in  no  evasion  of  the  troth ;  to  work 
out,  with  the  help  of  a  tender  conscience  and  an  aleit 
mind,  your  own  conceptions  of  truth,  and,  having 
reached  such  conceptions,  to  follow  them.  And  this  is 
the  answer  te  my  question.  We  know  truth  when  we 
reach  it  of  our  own  effort  and  make  it  our  troth.  The 
politics  and  the  religion  which  a*man  inherits,  without 
thinking  and  without  effort,  count  little  toward  his 
political  and  bis  spiritual  development.  Men  differ,  acd 
will  always  differ,  as  to  what  troth  is  in  this  or  in  that 
matter,  but  that  man  finds  truth  who  seeks  it ;  he  serves 
truth  who  follows  it  fearlessly ;  he  serves  his  fellowmen 
who  does  all  this  with  humility  and  with  tolerance. 

In  the  church  service  of  to-day  is  preserved  a  short 
prayer:  ''Grant  us  in  this  world  knowledge  of  thy" 
troth,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting.''  It  hss 
come  down  to  us  from  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  esrly 
Church,  him  whom  men  called  the  golden-tongued  ;  one 
who,  after  a  life  of  devotion  and  of  courage  and  of  toler- 
ance, died  at  the  hands  of  ignorance  and  jealousy. 
The  words  of  this  prayer,  few  and  simple  as  they  are, 
seem  to  me  to  ask  all  that  a  human  soul  can  ask — in  this 
world  knowledge  of  God's  truth,  in  the  world  to  come 
the  life  everlasting.  The  educated  man,  the  courag«>oua 
man,  the  tolerant  man,  has  no  other  prayer. 
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Temperance  Teaching  in  Connecticut. 

The  teaching  of  temperance  in  the  public  schools  and 
legislation  regulating  such  teaching  are  matters  that 
are  certain  to  come  up  for  consideration  more  than  once 
in  the  several  states.  What  Connecticut  has  done  in  the 
way  of  compromise  is  of  general  interest.  Supt.  W.  B. 
Ferguson,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  explains  conditions  in 
that  state  in  the  Mucatumal  Review  for  March.  The 
«ct  of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  he 
says,  in  radically  modifying  the  temperance  education 
law  of  the  state,  probably  marked  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
action in  legislation  affecting  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able temperance  movements  of  modern  times. 

The  Oonnecticut  statute  of  18^8  resembled,  in  its 
general  features,  the  statutes  of  several  other  states. 
It  was  less  stringent  than  the  law  of  New  York,  Illin- 
ois, or  New  Jersey,  but  more  exacting  than  that  of 
Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania.  It  had  been  in  force 
eight  years.  In  some  schools  an  honest  and  earnest 
effort  had  been  made  to  obey  both  its  letter  and  spirit ; 
in  other  schools  temperance  teaching  had  doubtless 
been  slighted,  but  everywhere  thruout  the  state,  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  teachers  were,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year,  practically  unanimous  in  con- 
demning certain  provisions  of  the  law  and  in  demanding 
their  repeaL 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  or- 
ganized in  1874.  Its  plan  was  to  form  state,  county, 
and  local  branches  thruout  the  country,  and  its  mem- 
bership soon  extended  into  every  state  and  territory  of 
the  Union.  In  1879  a  prominent  member  of  that  or- 
ganization submitted  to  it  a  proposition,  which  she 
called  '^  my  concern."  It  provided  for  a  ''  thoro,  system- 
atic study  of  scientific  or  physiological  temperance  for 
all  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States." 
In  1880  a  department  of  scientific  temperance  instruc- 
tion was  organized  to  put  that  plan  into  execution,  and 
a  superintendent  was  appointed  **  to  originate,  devise, 
and  direct  plans  of  work  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  objects  of  the  department." 

The  hope  entertained  by  the  members  of  this  organi- 
zation of  effecting  a  thoro  temperance  reform  in  society 
by  teaching  the  children  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
human  body  rests  upon  the  old  Socratic  philosophy  that 
knowledge  of  evil  insures  the  avoidance  of  evil,  that 
people  do  wrong  from  ignorance  only. 

The  instruction  was  to  be  given  in  connection  with 
physiology  and  hygiene,  but  temperance  was  to  be  made 
the  "  chief  topic." 

Let  us  briefly  notice  the  means  used  by  that  organi- 
zation to  secure  desired  legislation.  It  will  be  a  study 
of  the  most  astute  and  successful  political  methods. 
Regarding  the  campaign  in  New  York,  in  1884,  for  a 
temperance  education  law,  the  leader  in  that  campaign 
says:  ''The  campaign  was  systematically  planned  and 
executed.  Earnest  appeals  from  platform,  press,  and 
prayer-meeting  among  the  constituencies  back  of  every 
vote  created  a  sentiment  that  echoed  in  the  final '  aye,' 
*  ^je^*  that  enacted  the  law  of  1884.  .  .  More  than 
a  million  pages  of  matter  in  print  and  letter  form  went 
out  during  that  campaign  to  the  people  of  that  state'." 
According  to  the  same  authority  similar  methods  were 
employed  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1886.  Here  is  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  in  the  legislature  of  that  state  on 
the  day  the  temperance  education  bill  was  passed.  *'  Al- 
most before  the  amen  of  the  opening  prayer  had  been 
uttered  a  dozen  members  were  on  thm|r  feet  waving  peti- 
tions sent  in  from  various  districts  in  behalf  of  the  bill  for 
scientific  temperance  education.  .  So  many  arms  were 
waving  in  the  air  that  from  every  seat  there  seemed  to 
havesprungup  agreatflotteringwhite  blossom  of  petition. 
It  took  long  enough  to  read  them  to  suggest  what  a  work 
the  women  had  done  who  had  secured  the  thousands  of 
signatures*  .  But  they  did  not  stop  with  petitions.  They 
bombarded  the  hearts  and  heads  of  their  representatives 
with  letters ;  letters  admonitory  and  beseeching,  letters 


solemn  and  warning,  letters  of  all  sorts,  shapes,  sizes,  and 
degrees  of  eloquence,  but  ail  pregnant  with  one  mighty 
purpose,  the  ultimate  passage  of  the  bill." 

These  quotations  tell  the  story  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  every  campaign  to  secure  desired  legislation. 
But,  as  has  been  said,  temperance  was  to  be  taught  in 
connection  with  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  there 
were  no  text-books  of  physiology  which  devoted  much 
space  to  alcohol  and  other  narcotics.  The  next  step, 
therefore,  was  to  induce  or  compel  publishers  to  revise 
their  physiologies  and  to  incorporate  in  them  chapters 
on  narcotics. 

It  was  just  here  that  these  temperance  leaders  made 
their  first  great  mistake.  In  revising  the  physiologies, 
the  great«^fit  care  should  have  been  exercised  not  to  in- 
clude in  them  any  statements  concerning  alcohol  and 
other  narcotics  which  do  not  square  with  scientific 
truth.  These  books,  however,  instead  of  being  scien- 
tifically accurate,  contain  statements  that  contradict 
both  science  and  the  every-day  observations  of  men. 

In  the  latest  and  quite  recent  editions  of  these  books 
we  find  the  following  statements : 

''  The  majority  of  beer  drinkers  die  from  dropsy." 

That  the  long-continued  and  excessive  use  of  beer 
tends  to  affect  injuriously  the  liver  and  kidneys — and 
all  organs  of  the  body  for  that  matter — is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  if  it  be  true  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
drink  beer  die  from  dropsy,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  American  life  insurance  companies  are  so  desirous 
of  doing  business  among  such  a  dropsical  people  as  the 
Germans  must  be. 

**  Alcohol  is  a  virulent  poison,  and  should  be  classed 
with  arsenic  and  mercury." 

Druggists  do  not  seem  to  know  this,  for  they  never 
put  the  **  Poison  "  label  on  a  bottle  of  alcohol,  tho  they 
seldom  forget  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  arsenic  and  mer- 
cury. But  whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  classed 
scientifically  as  a  poison,  certainly  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  child  understands  the  word  ''poison"  alcohol  is  not 
a  poison,  and  this  is  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  so  called  in  teaching  children. 

Another  of  these  ''indorsed"  physiologies  conveys 
the  impression  that  alcohol  passes  thru  the  different  or- 
gans of  the  body  unoxidized  and  merely  "  mixed  with  " 
the  blood,thus  conveying  the  impression  that  it  cannot, 
in  any  sense  or  measure,  serve  the  purpose  of  a  food. 
Alcohol  is  certainly  not  a  food  in  the  sense  in  which 
children  understand  that  term,  and  this  consideration 
forbids  calling  it  a  food  in  teaching  children,  but  to  af- 
firm specifically  or  to  teach  by  implication  that  alcohol 
is  not  oxidized  in  the  body,  but  always  passes  thru  it  un- 
changed, is  to  teach  untruth. 

"  Tobacco  has  done  more  to  cause  insanity  than  spir- 
ituous liquors." 

The  records  of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane show  1,002  cases  of  insanity  caused  by  spirituous 
liquors  and  only  13  cases  caused  in  part  by  tobacco. 

"  None  are  more  likely  to  deceive  unscrupulously  than 
those  who  use  the  weed. 

"Tobacco  demoralizes ;  it  makes  a  man  careless  about 
his  hair ;  he  lets  his  nails  go  unclean ;  his  clothes  are 
soiled,  and  he  is  generally  untidy." 

These  are  merely  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  temper- 
ance instruction  which  too  many  of  these  books  offer  to 
the  boys  and  girls  in  our  public  schools. 

Of  course  these  books  were  not  satisfactory  to  teach- 
ers who  knew  that  such  statements  were  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  results  of  their  own  observations  and  who 
soon  learned  from  scientists  that  such  teaching  was  also 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  consensus  of  scientific  opinion. 

Let  us  notice  briefly  the  proportion  of  space  which 
these  '*  indorsed  "  books  give  to  narcotics.  One  of  them, 
which  contains  approximately  90  pages  (not  including 
preface,  contents,  index,  or  space  occupied  by  cuts  and 
questions  on  the  text),  devotes  thirty  eight  pages  to  an- 
atomy and  physiology,  about  thirty-five  pages  to  narcot- 
ics, and  only  seventeen  pages  to  all  other  topics  of  hy- 
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sees  only  personal  interest  and  personal  gain  ;  the  men- 
tal lethargy  which  accepts  error  rather  than  seek  truth ; 
the  lack  of  vision  which  fails  to  recognize  the  truth  ; 
the  lack  of  moral  purpose  to  follow  the  truth  when  it  is 
seen ;  and  the  fear  which  turns  aside  or  renders  power- 
less the  noblest  purpose  and  the  finest  conception. 

There  is  another  quality  of  the  mind  which  ought  also 
to  enter  into  one's  attitude  toward  truth,  and  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  scientific  spirit  and  of  the 
scientific  method.  This  quality  is  tolerance.  For 
how  strong  soever  one  feels  himself  to  be  in  purpose, 
and  how  sure  soever  he  may  consider  his  conception, 
other  men  just  as  sincere,  possibly  as  able,  will  dis- 
cern truth  in  a  different  direction  and  approach  it  by 
a  different  path.  No  man,  no  party,  no  sect,  and  no 
religion  has  a  divine  monopoly  either  of  truth  itself 
or  of  the  ways  by  which  truth  may  be  found.  History 
is  full  of  the  story  of  those  who  parted,  the  one  from 
the  ofcher,  each  to  follow  truth  as  he  saw  it,  to  find  that 
their  divergent  paths  came,  in  the  end,  to  the  same 
destination. 

Truth  Learned  in  Various  Ways. 

I  remember  one  summer  night  watching  from  a  hill- 
top two  men  making  tneir  way  across  a  low,  swampy 
meadow  to  a  farm-house  beyond.  There  had  been  an 
accident  on  the  railway  and  they  were  hurrying  for 
assistance.  One  of  them  had  removed  the  headlight 
from  the  locomotive  and  was  using  it  to  find  a  pathway ; 
the  other  had  only  a  brakeman's  lantern.  I  observed 
that  the  man  with  the  headlight  went  straight  forward 
to  his  destination,  directly  across  the  shallow  streams 
which  intersected  the  meadow ;  while  he  with  the  lan- 
tern wandered  back  and  forward,  tracing  out  the  mean- 
derings  of  the  little  streams,  sometimes  even  going 
diiectly  away.  But  at  last  he  too  came  to  the  farm- 
house, and,  when  he  was  questioned  as  to  these  wide  de- 
tours, explained  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  go  around 
the  heads  of  the  streams  which  intersected  the  meadow. 
In  truth,  the  streams  were  only  a  few  inches  deep,  and 
the  safe  and  direct  way  lay  directly  across  them.  This 
he  with  the  headlight  had  discerned,  and  by  so  doing 
had  accomplished  quickly  and  easily  what  the  other  came 
to  after  long  and  wearisome  seeking.  Yet  both  sought 
the  same  goal  and  both  reached  it. 

It  is  in  some  such  way  that  men  with  different  train- 
ing and  different  equipment  arrive  after  all  at  the  same 
truth  by  widely  different  paths,  and  after  different  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  labor.  The  personal  equation 
enters  into  our  judgment  of  truth  as  it  does  into  all 
human  thinking.  It  is  no  part  of  the  scientific  teach- 
ing to  deny  to  another  the  same  freedom  in  the  search 
for  truth  which  he  himself  claims.  The  scientific  man 
of  all  others  should  be  tolerant. 

Forcing  One's  Convictions. 

The  principle  that  free  expression  of  opinion  is  con- 
ceded to  those  who  differ  from  the  recognized  author- 
ities is  a  lesson  which  individuals  and  parties,  societies, 
and  nations  have  l)een  slow  to  learn.  This  right,  so 
far  as  social,  political,  and  religious  questions  are  con- 
cerned, is  limited  to-day  by  curious  social  and  geographic 
lines.  It  is  the  boast  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  stock  that 
political  and  religious  freedom  has  found  its  fairest 
fruitage  in  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  We  who  live  under 
a  regime  which  guarantees  to  each  citizen  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  speech  do  well  to  recall  now  and  then 
the  mistakes  and  the  difficulties  thru  which  our  fathers 
came  to  learn  this  lesson.  It  is  a  story  full  of  the 
weaknesses  and  of  the  strength  of  humanity ;  a  story 
of  progress  step  by  step,  with  many  halts  and  backward 
steps ;  a  story  of  cruelty  and  of  devotion ;  of  the  blind- 
ness of  the  many  and  of  the  clear  vision  of  the  few ; 
but  a  story  always  of  human  progress  toward  truth. 

For  the  desire  to  compel  other  men  to  accept  one's 
own  view  of  truth  has  been  confined  to  no  class  and  to 
no  age.  It  has  been  a  very  human  characteristic  since 
the  days  when  men  lived  in  caves  and  dressed  in  skins. 


Kings  and  priests,  having  had  most  power  in  their  hands, 
have  had  most  opportunity  to  use  the  argument  of  force. 
Mahomet  found  that  the  sword  was  the  sorest  argument 
to  convert  a  stubborn  convert,  and  doubttess  he  was 
ttioroly  honest  in  his  belief.  The  priests  who  cnieified 
Christ  felt  no  doubt  of  their  devotion  to  truth.  A  few 
centuries  later  those  who  called  themselves  followers  of 
Christ  found  in  their  hands  the  power  to  persecute  men 
for  their  opinions,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  ase  it. 

We  think  of  Boston  Common  as  sacred  to  liberty  and 
to  freedom  and  to  the  rights  of  man ;  and  I  believe 
there  is  no  spot  on  earth  more  truly  dedicated  to  human 
freedom.  Yet  it  has  beheld  other  scenes  than  gather- 
ings of  indignant  colonists  or  groups  of  patriot  citizens 
anxious  for  their  country's  future.  Our  thoughts  seldom 
go  back  to  that  October  morning  in  1659  when  William 
Robinson,  Marmaduke  IStevenson,  and  Mary  Dyer  were 
led  out  on  Boston  Common  to  be  hanged  (pr  teaching 
the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  at 
this  day  to  realize  that  men  and  women  could  be  hanged 
on  that  free  soil  for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  for  denying  the 
efficacy  of  baptism,  and  for  asserting  the  absolnte  right 
of  private  judgment.  And  I  remind  yon  of  tlus  scene, 
not  to  compare  our  liberality  with  the  narrowness  of  our 
fathers,  but  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  by 
their  very  earnestness  of  purpose  and  by  their  examina- 
tion and  discussion  of  religious  questions  the  fathers 
found  the  path  to  truth,  tho  long  and  rough ;  persecu- 
tion gave  way  to  tolerance,  and  a  colony  founded  to 
perpetuate  a  special  view  of  divine  truth  became  a  state 
where  any  man  may  follow  truth  as  his  own  heart  and 
his  own  mind  direct.  And  this  ideal  is,  after  all,  that 
toward  which  great  souls  have  labored  in  all  ages.  For 
this  scientific  method  is  no  new  invention  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The 'men  who  have  led  humanity  have 
always  been  those  who  went  forward  with  open  hearts 
and  with  clear  minds.  For  literature  and  science  and 
politics  and  religion  are  not  separate  and  distinct  things, 
but  only  different  parts  of  the  same  thing ;  different 
paths  by  which  men  have  sought  after  beaaty  and  truth 
and  righteousness — and  these.are  one. 

Following  after  Truth* 

Therefore  let  me  hope  that  your  study  of  science  may 
mean  something  more  to  you  than  the  facts  of  chemistry 
and  of  physics  which  you  learn  in  the  laboratory.  And, 
if  I  may  be  remembered  by  you  when  you  have  left  these 
halls,  I  would  choose  to  be  remembered  as  one  who 
taught  you  to  approach  the  problems  of  your  duties  and 
relations  with  men  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  you 
approach  a  problem  in  the  laboratory — to  be  content 
with  no  lie,  to  rest  in  no  evasion  of  the  truth  ;  to  work 
out,  with  the  help  of  a  tender  conscience  and  an  aleit 
mind,  your  own  conceptions  of  truth,  and,  having 
reached  such  conceptions,  to  follow  them.  And  this  is 
the  answer  te  my  question.  We  know  truth  when  we 
reach  it  of  our  own  effort  and  make  it  our  truth.  The 
politics  and  the  religion  which  a *man  inherits,  without 
thinking  and  without  effort,  count  little  toward  bis 
political  and  his  spiritual  development.  Men  differ,  acd 
will  always  differ,  as  to  what  truth  is  in  this  or  in  that 
matter,  but  that  man  finds  truth  who  seeks  it ;  he  serves 
truth  who  follows  it  fearlessly ;  he  serves  his  fellowmen 
who  does  all  this  with  humility  and  with  tolerance. 

In  the  church  service  of  to-day  is  preserved  a  short 
prayer:  ''Grant  us  in  this  world  knowledge  of  thy" 
truth,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting.''  It  has 
come  down  to  us  from  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  early 
Church,  him  whom  men  called  the  golden-tongued  ;  one 
who,  after  a  life  of  devotion  and  of  courage  and  of  toler- 
ance, died  at  the  hands  of  ignorance  and  jealousy. 
The  words  of  this  prayer,  few  and  simple  as  they  are, 
seem  to  me  to  ask  all  that  a  human  soul  can  ask — in  this 
world  knowledge  of  God's  truth,  in  the  world  to  come 
the  life  everlasting.  The  educated  man,  the  courageous 
man,  the  tolerant  man,  has  no  other  prayer. 
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Temperance  Teaching  in  Connecticut. 

The  teaching  of  temperance  in  the  public  schools  and 
legislation  regulating  such  teaching  are  matters  that 
are  certain  to  come  up  for  consideration  more  than  once 
in  the  several  states.  What  Connecticut  has  done  in  the 
way  of  compromise  is  of  general  interest.  Supt.  W.  B. 
Ferguson,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  explains  conditions  in 
that  state  in  the  Mucational  Review  for  March.  The 
act  of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  he 
sajs,  in  radically  modifying  the  temperance  education 
law  of  the  state,  probably  marked  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
action in  legislation  affecting  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able temperance  movements  of  modern  times. 

The  Oonnecticut  statute  of  1898  resembled,  in  its 
general  features,  the  statutes  of  several  other  states. 
It  was  less  stringent  than  the  law  of  New  York,  Illin- 
ois»  or  New  Jersey,  but  more  exacting  than  that  of 
Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania.  It  had  been  in  force 
eight  years.  In  some  schools  an  honest  and  earnest 
effort  had  been  made  to  obey  both  its  letter  and  spirit ; 
in  other  schools  temperauce  teaching  had  doubtless 
been  slighted,  but  everywhere  thruout  the  state,  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  teachers  were,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year,  practically  unanimous  in  con- 
demning certain  provisions  of  the  law  and  in  demanding 
their  repeal 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  or- 
ganized in  1874.  Its  plan  was  to  form  state,  county, 
and  local  branches  thruout  the  country,  and  its  mem- 
bership soon  extended  into  every  state  and  territory  of 
the  Union.  In  1879  a  prominent  member  of  that  or- 
ganization submitted  to  it  a  proposition,  which  she 
called  **  my  concern.^  It  provided  for  a  ''  thoro,  system- 
atic study  of  scientific  or  physiological  temperance  for 
all  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States." 
In  1880  a  department  of  scientific  temperance  instruc- 
tion was  organized  to  put  that  plan  into  execution,  and 
a  superintendent  was  appointed  *'  to  originate,  devise, 
and  direct  plans  of  work  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  objects  of  the  department." 

The  hope  entertained  by  the  members  of  this  organi- 
zation of  effecting  a  thoro  temperance  reform  in  society 
by  teaching  the  children  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
human  body  rests  upon  the  old  Socratic  philosophy  that 
knowledge  of  evil  insures  the  avoidance  of  evil,  that 
people  do  wrong  from  ignorance  only. 

The  instruction  was  to  be  given  in  connection  with 
physiology  and  hygiene,  but  temperance  was  to  be  made 
the  "  chief  topic." 

LfOt  us  briefly  notice  the  means  used  by  that  organi- 
zation to  secure  desired  legislation.  It  will  be  a  study 
of  the  most  astute  and  successful  political  methods. 
Regarding  the  campaign  in  New  York,  in  1884,  for  a 
temperance  education  law,  the  leader  in  that  campaign 
says :  ''The  campaign  was  systematically  planned  and 
executed.  Earnest  appeals  from  platform,  press,  and 
prayer-meeting  among  the  constituencies  back  of  every 
vote  created  a  sentiment  that  echoed  in  the  final  *  aye,' 
*  aye,'  that  enacted  the  law  of  1884.  .  .  More  than 
a  million  pages  of  matter  in  print  and  letter  form  went 
out  during  that  campaign  to  the  people  of  that  state'." 
According  to  the  same  authority  similar  methods  were 
employed  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1886.  Here  is  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  in  the  legislature  of  that  state  on 
the  day  the  temperance  education  bill  was  passed.  *'  Al- 
most before  the  amen  of  the  opening  prayer  had  been 
uttered  a  dozen  members  were  on  thm|r  feet  waving  peti- 
tions sent  in  from  various  districts  in  behalf  of  the  bill  for 
scientific  temperance  education.  .  So  many  arms  were 
waving  in  the  air  that  from  every  seat  there  seemed  to 
havesprungup  agreatfiotteringwhite  blossom  of  petition. 
It  took  long  enough  to  read  them  to  suggest  what  a  work 
the  women  had  done  who  had  secured  the  thousands  of 
signatures*  .  But  they  did  not  stop  with  petitions.  They 
bombarded  the  hearts  and  heads  of  their  representatives 
with  letters ;  letters  admonitory  and  beseeching,  letters 


solemn  and  warning,  letters  of  all  sorts,  shapes,  sizes,  and 
degrees  of  eloquence,  but  ail  pregnant  with  one  mighty 
purpose,  the  ultimate  passage  of  the  bill." 

These  quotations  tell  the  story  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  every  campaign  to  secure  desired  legislation. 
But,  as  has  been  said,  temperance  was  to  be  taught  in 
connection  with  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  there 
were  no  text-books  of  physiology  which  devoted  much 
space  to  alcohol  and  other  narcotics.  The  next  step, 
therefore,  was  to  induce  or  compel  publishers  to  revise 
their  physiologies  and  to  incorporate  in  them  chapters 
on  narcotics. 

It  was  just  here  that  these  temperance  leaders  made 
their  first  great  mistake.  In  revising  the  physiologies^ 
the  great«^fit  care  should  have  been  exercised  not  to  in- 
clude in  them  any  statements  concerning  alcohol  and 
other  narcotics  which  do  not  square  with  scientific 
truth.  These  books,  however,  instead  of  being  scien- 
tifically accurate,  contain  statements  that  contradict 
both  science  and  the  every-day  observations  of  men. 

In  the  latest  and  quite  recent  editions  of  these  books 
we  find  the  following  statements : 

"  The  majority  of  beer  drinkers  die  from  dropsy." 

That  the  long-continued  and  excessive  use  of  beer 
tends  to  affect  injuriously  the  liver  and  kidneys — and 
all  organs  of  the  body  for  that  matter — is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  if  it  be  true  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
drink  beer  die  from  dropsy,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  American  life  insurance  companies  are  so  desirous 
of  doing  business  among  such  a  dropsical  people  as  the 
Germans  must  be. 

**  Alcohol  is  a  virulent  poison,  and  should  be  classed 
with  arsenic  and  mercury." 

Druggists  do  not  seem  to  know  this,  for  they  never 
put  the  **  Poison  "  label  on  a  bottle  of  alcohol,  tho  they 
seldom  forget  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  arsenic  and  mer- 
cury. But  whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  classed 
scientifically  as  a  poison,  certainly  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  child  understands  the  word  *' poison"  alcohol  is  not 
a  poison,  and  this  is  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  so  called  in  teaching  children. 

Another  of  these  ''indorsed"  physiologies  conveys 
the  impression  that  alcohol  passes  thru  the  different  or- 
gans of  the  body  unoxidized  and  merely  ''  mixed  with  " 
the  blood,thus  conveying  the  impression  that  it  cannot, 
in  any  sense  or  measure,  serve  the  purpose  of  a  food. 
Alcohol  is  certainly  not  a  food  in  the  sense  in  which 
children  understand  that  term,  and  this  consideration 
forbids  calling  it  a  food  in  teaching  children,  but  to  af- 
firm specifically  or  to  teach  by  implication  that  alcohol 
is  not  oxidized  in  the  body,  but  always  passes  thru  it  un- 
changed, is  to  teach  untruth. 

**  Tobacco  has  done  more  to  cause  insanity  than  spir- 
ituous liquors." 

The  records  of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane show  1,002  cases  of  insanity  caused  by  spirituous 
liquors  and  only  13  cases  caused  in  part  by  tobacco. 

*'  None  are  more  likely  to  deceive  unscrupulously  than 
those  who  use  the  weed. 

''Tobacco  demoralizes ;  it  makes  a  man  careless  about 
his  hair ;  he  lets  his  nails  go  unclean ;  his  clothes  are 
soiled,  and  he  is  generally  untidy." 

These  are  merely  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  temper- 
ance instruction  which  too  many  of  these  books  offer  to 
the  boys  and  girls  in  our  public  schools. 

Of  course  these  books  were  not  satisfactory  to  teach- 
ers who  knew  that  such  statements  were  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  results  of  their  own  observations  and  who 
soon  learned  from  scientists  that  such  teaching  was  also 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  consensus  of  scientific  opinion. 

Let  us  notice  briefly  the  proportion  of  space  which 
these  '*  indorsed  "  books  give  to  narcotics.  One  of  them, 
which  contains  approximately  90  pages  (not  including 
preface,  contents,  index,  or  space  occupied  by  cuts  and 
questions  on  the  text),  devotes  thirty  eight  pages  to  an- 
atomy and  physiology,  about  thirty-five  pages  to  narcot- 
ics, and  only  seventeen  pages  to  all  other  topics  of  hy- 
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giene.  It  devotes  one  page  to  the  **  Care  of  the  brain 
and  nerves/'  but  four  pages  to  the  effects  of  narcotics 
on  the  nervous  system ;  four  pages  to  the  important 
subject  of  ''Foods,"  but  sixteen  pages  to  the  sources 
and  nature  of  alcohol ;  seven  lines  to  show  why  people 
who  are  not  growing  need  food,  but  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  pages  to  show  why  those  same  people  do  not  need 
alcohol.  Five  lines  are  thought  sufficient  for  a  thoro 
discussion  of  the  important  subject  of  "  Exercise/'  but 
nearly  three  pages  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
"Cider." 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  this  temperance  move- 
ment. After  physiologies  of  the  nature  just  described 
had  been  secured,  a  demand  was  made  for  more  strin- 
gent laws— laws  which  required  the  use  of  text-books 
that  devote  at  least  one-fifth  of  their  space  to  narcotics, 
and  which  specified  that  temperance  instruction  should 
be  given  to  all  children,  from  the  lowest  primary  classes 
to  the  young  men  and  women  in  the  high  school. 

In  demanding  these  more  stringent  laws,  however, 
the  temperance  people  made  their  second  great  mistake. 
Had  school  superintendents,  principals,  or  teachers, 
been  consulted  and  their  advice  followed,  such  laws 
would  not  have  been  demanded.  Moreover,  that  strin- 
gent laws  do  not  insure  effective  teaching,  but  that  lib- 
eral laws  are  more  likely  to  accomplish  that  object,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  results  in  different  states.  The 
teaching  in  Pennsylvania  is  said  by  temperance  leaders 
to  be  especially  satisfactory,  and  yet  the  law  of  that 
state  specifies  nothing  as  to  what,  how  much,  or  how, 
temperance  shall  be  taught,  nor  is  it  specified  that  text- 
books shall  be  used  in  any  grade. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  situation  in  Connecticut. 

What  had  been  the  results  of  temperance  teaching 
under  the  exacting  statute  of  1893? 

The  temperance  education  law  had  been  tried  eight 
years  with  results  unsatisfactory  to  both  teachers  and 
temperance  leaders,  when,  suddenly,  the  widespread  op- 
position to  the  law  became  manifest  and  made  itself 
felt.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, held  in  New  Haven  early  last  year,  the 
subject  of  "  Temperance  Teaching  in  Public  Schools  " 
was  discussed.  So  great  was  the  opposition  manifested 
by  the  school  superintendents  and  principals  to  the  law 
that  the  Rev.  J.  H.  James,  secretary  of  the  Connecticut 
Temperance  Union,  suggested  that  the  school  people  and 
temperance  people  get  together  and  see  if  they  could 
not  agree  upon  modifications  of  the  statutes  if  modifica- 
tions should  seem  desirable.  The  suggestion  was  acted 
upon,  a  conference  held,  and  a  bill  was  at  length  agreed 
upon  and  accepted  by  the  school  people  and  temperance 
people.  Every  superintendent,  principal,  and  teacher  in 
the  state,  so  far  as  I  know,  favored  the  bill.  It  was  in- 
dorsed by  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  President  Ray- 
mond of  Wesleyan,  and  other  prominent  citizens.  It 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  national  superintendent  of 
scientific  temperance  instruction  and  members  of  her 
advisory  board,  but  it  passed  both  house  and  senate 
without  a  word  of  opposition.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
instances  on  record  of  the  legislature  of  any  state  refus- 
ing to  abdicate  its  better  judgment  to  satisfy  the 
national  leaders  of  this  temperance  movement.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  the  last. 

The  present  statute  was  a  compromise  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  It  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to 
either  party,  but  it  was  more  satisfactory  to  the  teach- 
ers than  the  old  law,  and  to  the  temperance  people  than 
no  law  at  all. 

But'what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  temperance 
movement? 

The  answer  to  that  question  depends  largely  upon  the 
wisdom  shown  by  educators  and  temperance  leaders. 
If  they  act  as  becomes  those  who  seek  the  same  ultimate 
object,  some  good  should  result ;  but  these  temperance 
people  are  doomed  to  certain  disappointment  in  the 
amount  of  good  which  they  hope  wUl  be  accomplished. 
Their  theory  and  hopes  rest  upon  an  assumption  that  is 


not  founded  on  the  truth.  Knowledge  of  evfl  does  not 
insure  the  avoidance  of  evil.  People  do  not  do  wrong 
from  ignorance  only. 

Liberty  to  teach  the  truth,  as  the  teacher  under- 
stands it,  and  to  teach  it  in  the  way  in  which  he  can 
make  it  most  effective,  must  be  maintained  at  all  cost. 
For  educators  to  yield  this  right  would  be  to  sacrifice 
self-respect  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  children. 
All  who  are  interested  in  sound  education  and  good 
morals  should  see  to  it  that  this  right  is  preserved  to 
the  teachers  of  American  youth. 


Country  School  Consolidation. 

Mr.  Clarence  E.  Blake,  in  an  article  in  the  liarch 
Forum,  summarizes  the  practical  advantages  of  consoli- 
dating country  schools.  The  district-school  system,  he 
says,  makes  possible,  and  often  insures,'  the  poorest 
teaching  in  the  market.  It  is  not  an  unheard-of  plan 
to  elect  *'  a  committee  "  pledged  to  favor  one  neighbor's 
daughter  as  teacher  for  one  term,  another  for  the  second, 
and  some  other  spinster  for  the  third. 

While  teaching  in  northwestern  New  England,  he 
adds,  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  the  girls  in  school 
after  they  could  squeeze  thru  a  weak  examination  qualify- 
ing them  as  country  teachers.  Cheap  teachers  were 
the  curse  of  the  rural  schools  of  that  section.  But  con- 
solidation stops  this.  It  puts  the  country  on  a  level 
with  the  city.  The  farmer's  child  receives  as  good 
teaching  as  the  alderman's.  It  places  in  charge  of  the 
youth  well-trained  teachers  of  broad  culture.  It  per- 
mits better  grading  and  sdlows  individual  pupils  wider 
range,  so  that  they  can  work  to  better  advantage.  It 
makes  possible  thoro  work  in  special  lines—nature  study, 
writing,  music,  drawing.  It  adds  the  stimulus  of  com- 
petition and  the  enthusiasm  of  numbers.  The  atten- 
dance is  better,  and  the  boys  stay  in  school  longer.  It 
lengthens  the  school  year  fifty  per  cent,  or  more,  aid 
leads  to  the  provision  of  better  buildings  and  material 
equipment.  It  affords  the  broad  companionship  that 
comes  from  association.  It  has  a  reflex  influence  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  quickens  public  interest  in 
the  schools.  Pride  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  se- 
cures a  greater  sympathy  and  better  fellowship  thruout 
the  town.  Indirectly  it  promotes  the  growth  of  refining 
agencies,  such  as  libraries,  literary  clubs,  and  musical 
organizations. 

*'If  the  children  are  to  be  kept  upon  the  farm,  town- 
ship high  schools  should  be  provided,"  where  practicable. 
Probably  in  most  cases  high  school  grades  could  be 
maintained,  sooner  or  later,  at  little  or  no  additional 
expense.  This  has  often  been  done,  notably  in  New 
York,  Iowa,  and  other  Western  states.  According  to 
the  Pennsylvania  law,  approved  April  26,  1901,  the 
school  board  of  a  town  that  has  voted  to  adopt  cen- 
tralization is ''required  to  maintain  and  support  a  graded 
course  of  instruction,  and  may  include  a  high  school 
course  of  not  less  than  two  years."  In  the  sixty-second 
annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education, 
we  read  that  '*\t  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  state  to 
secure  every  child  within  its  borders  the  opportunity  of 
a  high  school  education."  As  towns  below  a  certain 
size  are  not  required  to  maintain  high  schools,  by  a  law 
of  1891  (changed  in  1894),  every  town  not  maintaining 
such  a  school  must  provide  for  each  suitably  preparea 
pupil  education  in  the  nearest  available  high  schooL 

Looking  only  from  a  mercenary  standpoint,  one  sees 
that  in  most  cases  a  town  saves  money  by  maintaining 
a  central  graded  school  and  transporting  the  children ; 
that  such  a  school  is  so  superior  in  educational  equip- 
ment that  it  will  dp  much  to  make  the  town  in  wUch  it 
is  situated  a  more  desirable  place  of  reiidence,  and  so 
increase  property  valuation ;  and  that  this  alone  is  a 
most  efiFective  way  to  lessen  the  tax  rate.  We  diould 
not  have  been  so  troubled  with  the  problem  of  decadent 
towns  had  this  solution  been  worked  out  more  per 
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fiiBtontly  in  the  past.  Nothing  could  better  serve  to 
turn  the  current  back  to  the  country  than  a  general 
adoption  of  this  plan.  Good  schools  mean  considerably 
more  than  good  schools ;  they  mean  numerous  other  re- 
:fining  influences  that  come  in  their  wake.  Wherever 
this  scheme  has  been  carried  out  it  has  been  noticed 
that  the  boys  and  girls  are  more  likely  to  remain  at 
home ;  and  that  other  families  who  seek  residence  in  the 
town  are  of  the  better  class. 


Men  of  the  Month. 

The  periodicals  of  the  country  are  beginning  to  re- 
gard educational  men  and  women  as  public  leaders. 
Occasionally  one  comes  across  a  sketch  of  a  person 
prominent  in  school  affairs.  This  is  a  most  encourag- 
ing sign.  Perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
daily  papers  will  regard  a  great  educational  leader  as  of 
at  least  as  much  consequence  in  the  world  as  Jeffries, 
Kid  McCoy  or  Lillian  Russell.  Among  the  published 
sketches  of  the  present  month  are  those  of  President- 
elect Henry  Hopkins,  of  Williams  college,  Supt.  Wil- 
liam H.  Maxwell,  of  New  York  city,  and  President 
Eliot.  We  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  biographer  of 
President  Eliot  as  regards  the  magnitude  and  value  of 
his  influence  upon  American  education,  which  is  cer- 
tainly overrated.  But  there  are  given  some  very  inter- 
esting touches  which  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
somewhat  the  qualities  that  make  Dr.  Eliot  the  great 
man  he  really  is  in  the  university  field. 

President  Hopkins. 

The  Outlook  for  March  I  gives  in  connection  with  a 
study  of  his  illustrious  father  Mark  Hopkins,  a  few 
statements  concerning  the  recently  elected  president  of 
Williams  college.  Dr.  Henry  Hopkins.  For  twenty- 
two  years,  says  the  writer.  Dr.  Hopkins  has  been  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  church  of  Kansas  City.  He 
has  built  up  a  powerful  church,  the  membership  of 
which  is  coterminus  with  that  of  the  city,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  which  has  been  felt  thruout  the  state  and 
the  West.  He  has  patiently  pursued  the  policy  of  de- 
veloping public  spirit,  in  order  as  he  once  said,  ''to 
make  Kansas  City  a  good  place  to  live  in."  He  has 
brought  groups  of  men  together  to  secure  specific  ends ; 
buty  above  all,  he  has  worked,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  and  to  embody 
in  the  life  of  the  city  the  ideals  of  a  Christian  commu- 
nitf. 

Dr.  Hopkins'  personality  has  won  him  friends  in  all 
places  where  he  is  known.  He  combines  with  entire 
frankness,  courtesy  and  consideration  for  others ;  with 
great  working  power,  remarkable  sympathy  and  tact ; 
and  with  practical  energy  the  enthusiasm  of  an  idealist. 
He  has  been  specially  successful  in  dealing  with  young 
men ;  and  altho  his  work  has  lain  in  other  fields,  it 
will  be  seen  that  his  attitude  towards  life,  his  percep- 
tion of  the  preacher's  function,  his  application  of  Chris- 
tian principles  to  civic  life,  his  power  of  organizing  men 
for  altruistic  work,*  qualify  him  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree to  command  the  respect  and  hold  the  affection  of  a 
body  of  college  young  men.  Williams  has  always  been 
fortunate  in  the  character  of  its  students.  The  tradi- 
tion of  culture  has  never  died  out  of  the  institution, 
and  the  traditions  of  undergraduate  life  have  empha- 
sized the  higher  qualities  of  manhood.  Dr.  Hopkins 
will  give  those  traditions  new  vigor  and  reality.  He 
will  interpret  to  the  college  the  very  highest  ideals  of 
educated  manhood. 

President  Eliot 

A  careful  study  of  the  life  work  of  Pros.  C.  W.  Eliot, 
of  Harvard  university,  appears  in  the  current  Review  ef 
Betriewi.  A  few  of  the  facts  are  culled  from  the  nine- 
page  article.    The  writer  says : 

It  is  faille  to  imagine  how  different  the  history  of 
Hanrird  anivwsity  and  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  might  have  been  had  Charles  William 


Eliot  accepted  an  offer  of  a  salary  (large  for  the  times 
and  for  one  so  young)  of  $6,000  a  year  as  treasurer  of  a 
large  cotton  manufacturing  establishment  in  Lfowell^ 
Mass.,  offered  to  him  shortly  after  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  in  1853.  Thus  early  in  his  life  had  wise  men 
detected  in  him  latent  capacities  as  an  administrator. 
But  the  youth  had  ancestors  and  kinsfolk  who  were 
friends  of  and  exponents  of  learning,  as  well  as  ances- 
tors who  were  successful  merchants.  Several  of  them 
had  been  clergymen  ;  not  a  few  had  been  donors  to  Har- 
vard ;  all  had  been  lovers  of  the  humanities.  Service 
of  humanity  thru  the  ministry  of  a  learned  profession, 
therefore,  was  an  ideal  present  in  the  home  in  which  the 
youth  was  simply,  piously,  and  nobly  reared.  Hence  it 
is  not  altogether  surprising  that  he  chose  the  profession 
of  educator  and  not  the  calling  of  treasurer  of  a  cotton 
mill. 

From  1854  to  1858  he  served  as  tutor  in  mathematics 
at  Harvard  while  studying  advanced  chemistry  with 
Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke.  From  1858  to  1863  he  was  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  and  chemistry  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  school,  Harvard.  During  1863-5  he  was  in 
Europe  studying  chemistry  and  investigating  the  edu- 
cational methods  of  the  European  schools.  From  1865 
to  1869,  when  he  was  called  to  Harvard  as  president,  he 
was  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

It  was  while  busy  teaching  chemistry, — and  busy,  also, 
with  speculations  as  to  how  the  new  scientific  thought 
was  to  modify  and  transform  perchance  educational 
ideals  and  methods, — that  Professor  Eliot  found  himself, 
in  1868,  compelled,  as  an  alumnus,  to  face  the  problem 
of  the  future  of  Harvard.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.D., 
the  president,  had  resigned. 

The  honor  of  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  Harvard 
even  in  those  days,  when  the  educator's  rank  in  the 
community  was  not  as  high  as  it  is  now,  was  not  one  to 
go  a-begging.  JJo  sooner  was  he  elected— in  May,  1869 
— and  inaugurated — in  October — than  the  work  of  con- 
struction and  co-ordination  at  Harvard  began.  Depart- 
ments of  the  university  like  the  Medical  school,  inde- 
pendent of  the  university  in  matters  too  vital  to  be 
tolerated  longer,  were  soon  brought  into  proper  relations 
to  the  governing  body.  The  Law  school  was  revitalized, 
and  a  dean — Prof.  C.  C.  Langdell — chosen,  who,  im  due 
time,  radically  altered  its  mode  of  teaching  and  studying 
law,  and  who  has  lived  to  see  the  school  take  first  rank. 
Later,  the  Divinity  school  was  approached  in  the  con- 
structive spirit,  and  transformed  from  a  sectarian  train- 
ing school  for  the  clergy  of  the  unitarian  denomination 
to  a  school  of  theology  where  representatives  of  many 
sects  both  teach  and  study. 

So  far  from  being  content  to  know  only  the  life  of  the 
college  proper,  and  to  preside  over  its  faculty  meetings, 
the  new  president  was  prompt  in  assuming  the  right  to 
preside  over  the  faculty  meetings  of  the  various  profes- 
sional schools,  and  at  once  asserted  prerogatives  never 
claimed  before.  It  was  not  presumption  ;  it  was  only 
common  sense.  He  was  president  of  Harvard  university, 
not  president  of  Harvard  college,  and  president  and  uni- 
fying factor  in  the  university  he  would  be. 

The  true  end  of  education  President  Eliot  conceives 
to  be  to  secure  "effective  power  in  action,"  action  of 
the  diverse  faculties  of  man,  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual.  His  ideal  for  the  university  has  been  that  it 
should  teach,  serve  as  a  storehouse  for  knowledge  by  its 
libraries,  museums,  etc.,  and  that  it  should  provide  op- 
portunity for  original  researoh ;  and  among  the  many 
subjects  which  it  should  teach  he  has  always  emphasized 
''  virtue,  duty,  piety,  and  righteousness.''  His  associates 
have  found  him  the  champion  of  liberty  of  thought 
and  speech  and  action.  The  professors  have  learned 
that  the  candor  with  which  the  president  speaks  his 
mind  may  be  imitated  by  them  in  opposing  his  policies, 
or  in  opposing  one  another's  views,  and  this  without  im- 
pairing in  the  least  their  standing  in  the  university  or 
the  tenure  of  their  place. 
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For  the  Btudent,  whether  in  the  university  or  in  the 
secondary  schoolB,  he  has  pleaded  for  and  secured  to  a 
larfi[e  degree,  that '"  every  child  without  special  favor  ^ 
should  "  get  at  the  right  subject  at  the  right  age,  and 
pursue  it  just  as  far  and  as  fast  as  he  is  able/' 

As  a  public  speaker  and  debater,  President  Eliot  is 
rated  very  high  by  those  who  can  appreciate  precision, 
dignity,  rationality.  For  the  masses  his  method  would 
be  unpopular.  Theife  are  very  few  gestures,  and  those 
calm  and  restrained.  The  voice  is  steady,  varies  little 
in  tone,  has  few  modulations  reflecting  interior  moods. 
There  is  seldom  any  formal  salutatory  or  peroration. 
There  always  is  a  cumulative  effect,  but  it  is  the  effect 
of  a  steady  marshaling  of  facts  and  argument ;  it  is  an 
effect  due  to  clarity,  cogency,  sincerity,  the  absence  of 
all  claptrap  and  fustian,  all  fliattery,  and  all  appeal  to  the 
sentimental. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  prose  of  President  Eliot  is 
pre-eminently  sententious;  that  in  the  writing  of  epi- 
taphs, or  ascriptions  of  praise  for  the  living  such  as  ac- 
company his  conferring  of  degrees  at  Harvard  each 
commencement,  or  in  the  phrasing  of  inscriptions  on 
public  buildings,  such  as  those  he  wrote  for  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893,  he  is  at  his  best.  It 
is  true  that  he  is  sententious  often.  A  collection  of 
very  admirable  sayings,  equal  to  some  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  best,  might  be  culled  from  his  speeches.  He 
seldom  if  ever  allows  feeling  to  spur  him  to  soar.  Rhe- 
toric for  rhetoric's  sake  is  alien  to  him.  It  probably 
•eems  to  most  of  those  who  have  heard  him  or  read  him 
that  he  writes  or  speaks  mainly,  if  not  solely,  for  prac- 
ticable, serviceable  ends.  But  one  errs  who  limits  him 
to  mastery  of  the  sentence  alone,  or  who  denies  him 
sweep  of  expression  sufficient  to  create  perfect  larger 
units  of  thought. 

It  is  no  chance  happening,  but  rather  a  very  natural 
and  also  a  significant  phenomenon,  that  Huxley,  Tyn- 
dall,  Henry  Drummond,  John  Fiske,  and  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  all  popular  expositors  of  scientific  methods  and 
conclusions  in  the  realms  of  science,  philosophy,  reli- 
gion, and  education,  should  have  perfected  such  an  un- 
derstandable, pellucid  English  style. 

In  his  relations  to  the  student  community.  President 
Eliot  has  been  quite  unlike  the  typical  college  president 
of  the  era  preceding  his  own.  Mark  Hopkins'  methods 
and  his  methods  are  antithetical.  Comparatively  few 
men  during  his  presidency  have  left  Harvard  who  could 
say  that  he  had  sensibly  directly  affected  their  code  of 
belief  or  standards  of  living.  He  has  seemed  to  stand 
aloof.  At  the  start  he  abandoned  the  in  loeo  parentis 
conception  of  government  for  the  university,  and  for 
himself  as  head  of  it.  Personal  knowledge  of  the  men, 
personal  interest  in  individuals  while  undergraduates, 
such  knowledge  as  Hopkins  of  old  had,  or  such  acquain- 
tance with  or  influence  over  students  as  Tucker,  of 
Dartmouth,  now  has,  he  has  never  coveted,  or  if  coveted, 
he  has  never  found  time  or  energy  to  win.  But  it  is  not 
safe  to  impute  this  attitude  to  lack  of  solicitude  for  the 
men,  or  to  failure  to  realize  how  potent  his  personal 
touch  might  be.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility for  a  university  president  to  do  at  all  what 
the  president  of  a  small  college  may  do  with  more  or  less 
success.  That  President  Eliot  has  often  revealed  deep, 
self-sacrificing  sympathy  for  members  of  the  university 
circle — teachers  and  students — who  have  been  in  sor- 
row, despair,  or  want  is  no  secret  in  Cambridge ;  and  his 
zeal  in  caring  for  Harvard  graduates  who  seek  and  de- 
serve places  of  infiuence  is  well  known.  But  he  came  to 
Harvard  to  be  a  statesman,  not  a  father-confessor ;  or, 
as  another  has  put  it,  he  has  been  the  **  Foreign  Secre- 
tary rather  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

His  direct  spiritual  and  ethical  infiuence  on  the  stu- 
dents consequently  has  been  less  than  it  might  have  been 
had  the  task  of  constructive  institutiona]  reform  been 
less.  But  indirectly  his  influence  has  been  marked. 
First,  by  preserving  the  life  of  the  university  so  that  it 
should  mike  for  lil^rty  of  thought,  speech,  and  conduct^ 


for  individual  choice  of  studies  and  friends.  Second,  by 
his  dose  touch  with  professors  who  have  passed  on  to 
the  student  body  the  tone  and  opinions  revealed  by  him 
in  the  debate  of  the  faculty  meeting  or  in  the  conversft- 
tion  of  the  closet  conference. 

President  Eliot's  name  will  live  as  an  American  eman- 
cipator of  the  individual  man  from  the  tyranny  of  oni- 
f ormity  in  education,  and  from  the  rule  of  sectarianism 
in  religion  and  in  the  teaching  of  theology.  His  author- 
ity has  been  limited  to  Harvard,  and  has  not  been  abso- 
lute there.  But  his  influence  has  been  national,  affect- 
ing not  only  the  educational,  but  the  social  and  political 
fabric,  aiding  in  bringing  in  civil  service  and  tariff  reform, 
rationalizing  temperance  agitation  and  education ;  and 
now  thru  his  recent  election  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  public  on  the  tripartite  body  which  is  to  ar- 
bitrate on  disputes  between  capital  and  labor,  he  is 
about  to  be  powerful  in  bringing  in  an  era  of  industrial 
peace. 

Superintendent  Maxwell. 

The  fact  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  large  system  of  public  schools  must  and 
should  stand  on  a  par  with  the  great  college  president. 
Hence  it  is  most  appropriate  to  quote,  with  the  sketches 
of  the  college  president  that  is  and  the  one  that  is  to  be, 
something  from  the  bright  article  in  the  March  WarUPi 
Work^  on  Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  New  York  city. 

'  A  Man  Who  Knows  Him  "  says  that  in  1874,  a  tall, 
athletic  Scotch-Irishman  landed  in  New  York  and  tried 
to  get  a  chance  to  teach.  He  was  a  bachelor  of  arts  of 
Queen's  university,  Belfast,  and  a  prizeman,  having  won 
his  M.  A.  by  examination.  He  had  been  a  sub-master 
in  the  Royal  Academic  institute  of  Ireland.  In  his 
pocket  were  testimonials  of  his  success  as  scholar  and 
teacher  signed  by  college  professors  known  on  both  sides 
of  the  sea.  But  he  found  that  there  were  no  competi- 
tive examinations  and  that  his  testimonials  were  absurd. 
The  kind  of  educational  expert  whose  recommendation 
was  indispensable  in  securing  an  appointment  was  miss- 
ing from  his  collection.  He  had  nothing  from  the 
**  boss  "  or  even  from  ''  the  leading  citizen  of  the  ward.'^ 
He  found  employment  on  the  New  York  Maii^  and  in 
time  became  managing  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Times. 

It  is  a  droll  circumstance  that  this  unknown  collegian 
of  twenty- seven  years  ago,  who  could  not  secure  the 
humblest  position  to  teach  in  either  city,  is  now  in  exe- 
cutive control  of  the  school  systems  of  both  of  these 
and  of  three  other  boroughs  besides,  comprising  eleven 
thousand  teachers  and  half  a  million  children. 

William  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  the  educa- 
tional department  just  constituted  by  the  revised  char- 
ter of  the  city  of  New  York,  is  a  man  who  broadened  his 
European  academic  acquirements  by  an  American  expe- 
rience of  reporting,  editing,  and  managing.  He  acquired 
the  wide  view  that  the  enlightened  public  man  takes  of 
public  education  unhampered  by  the  traditions  of  school 
management. 

The  phase  of  Dr.  Maxwell's  eleven-year  straggle  as 
superintendent  in  Brooklyn  that  apj^eals  most  to  an  out- 
sider is  its  humor.  This  humor  reached  a  high  mark  on 
the  occasion  of  his  election  to  his  higher  position  in 
New  York.  When  some  members  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, feeling  the  responsibility  of  selecting  a  head  for 
the  greatest  school  system  in  the  world  and  resolved  to 
choose  the  largest  man  in  America  invited  Pres.  Daniel 
C.  Gilman,  Andrew  S.  Draper,  and  others  to  be  the  new 
chief,  these  men  from  their  distant  parts  of  the  earth 
replied  in  effect,  ''There  is  one  named  Maxwell  in  your 
own  city  who  is  not  without  honor  in  our  country.'* 

The  bitterest  opposition  experienced  by  the  educa- 
tional party  to  which  Dr.  Maxwell  belongs  was  in  its 
plan  to  raise  the  qualiflcations  of  teachers.  In  1888,  he 
was  with  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper  snd  Pres.  Nichdaa 
Murray  Butler  in  the  scheme  to  secure  a  lawoompelling 
school  boards  to  employ  only  teachers  who  had  prepared 
themselves  especially  by  technical  studies  or  l(j  aetnal 
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experience  for  their  peculiar  work.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  Dr.  Mtewell  wrote  the  bill  which  after  many  rejec- 
tions was  finally  passed  in  1895.  It  was  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  school  boards  of  the  cities  of  the  state. 

One  of  the  loudest  cries  against  Dr.  Maxwell  I  find  to 
be  that  he  is  a  theorist.  It  is  another  humorous  touch 
that  he  himself  strenuously  maintains  that  be  is  one.  A 
recent  interview  gi?es  his  theory  of  education  in  almost 
disappointing  simplicity : 

Good  teachers  are  the  essential  aim  of  all  administrative 
plans.  Get  that  and  the  rest  is  easy.  The  public  will  know 
how  to  get  the  other  necessities  for  you.  No  one  should  be 
allowed  to  teach  until  a  reasonable  presumption  has  been  es- 
tablished that  she  is  well  educated,  fairly  familiar  with  the 
sptcial  knowledge  underlying  her  art,  of  good  character,  and 
of  good  physical  constitution.  The  very  best  men  in  the  world 
are  more  needed  as  teachers  than  in  any  other  work  of  the 
world.  They  must  be  attracted  to  this  profession.  They  most 
be  guarded  from  the  harm  of  corrupt  politics ;  from  the  debil- 
itating'effects  of  poverty  or  over-economy.  They  must  be  en- 
couraged to  grow  in  culture  and  mental  power.  Higher  re- 
wards must  be  given  to  those  who  do  thus  progreds.  For  good 
teaching  the  highest  wages  paid  for  any  work  are  none  too 
high.  And  yet  the  school  system  is  not  for  the  teachers.  We 
ask  for  their  protection  because  of  the  children  whose  guar- 
dians and  exemplars  they  are. 

A  study  of  the  superintendent's  course  will  indicate 
that  it  was  this  theory  that  led  him  to  join  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  New  York  teachers  which  resulted  in  the 
Davis  law,  providing  for  an  advanced  scale  of  wages.  I 
have  been  told  that  his  appearance  on  the  fioor  of  the 
executive  chamber  at  Albany  in  defense  of  that  bill,  op- 
posed by  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  the 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  the  lawyers  of  the 
school  board  and  of  the  mayor's  office,  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary scene  in  the  educational  history  of  New 
York.  His  keen,  quiet,  and  incisive  argument,  and  his 
aptness  in  answering  interruptions  and  objections  were 
superb. 


Appropriate  Art  Instruction. 

When  desiring  to  instill  a  taste  for  art  in  the  minds 
ef  children,  would  it  not  be  better,  instead  of  giving 
them  at  once  photographs  of  old  masters  and  the  mas- 
terpieces of  architecture,  to  lead  up  to  these  by  pictures 
more  comprehensible  and  more  interesting  to  children? 
This  question  is  raised  by  the  Listener  in  the  Boston 
Transcript^  who  says  thai  to  give  school  boys  and  girls 
the  Rembrandt  portraits,  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  forum  is  like  sending  them 
to  Shakespeare  and  Gibbon's  ''  Decline  and  Fall,"  before 
letting  them  have  ''Robinson  Crusoe"  and  the  ''Swiss 
Family  Robinson."    He  continues : 

"  What  we  want  to  have  the  children  come  to  think 
about  art  is  that  it  can  and  does  reproduce  and  save  for 
us  the  pleasurable  things,  the  beautiful,  the  inspiring 
things,  the  good  and  true  things,  whether  in  nature,  in 
objects  of  man's  making,  or  in  actions  or  traits  of  char- 
acter. And  how  can  the  child  be  convinced  of  this  un- 
less the  objects  in  pictures  correspond  to  something 
within  his  experience  or  at  least  within  his  comprehen- 
Bion?  Lead  him  along  by  steps  suited  to  his  childish 
understanding  and  he  must  in  course  of  time  come  to 
regard  art  like  his  daily  bread,  as  it  literally  is  to  that 
nation  of  artists,  the  Japanese. 

"  Inherent  in  every  child  nature  is  a  iove  for  and  an 
interest  in  out-of-door  life;  such  as  animals,  birds, 
flowers*  insects,  and  all  that  appertains  to  them,  and 
these  should  form  the  keynote  of  the  art  idea  which  is 
being  established  as  part  of  the  school  influence.  The 
average  child  has  a  very  vague  appreciation  of  medieval 
architecture  or  of  classic  sculpture  or  of  paintings  of 
various  historic  periods.  But  the  picture  of  a  brilliantly 
plumed  bird,  or  an  animal,  or  a  cluster  of  roees,  or  a 
bunch  of  grapes — these  are  objects  of  beauty  which  are 
witlun  reach  of  the  child's  appreciation  and  which  con- 
tain interest  with  wide  possibiHtiee.    The  primary  art 


education  should  be  that  which  nature  supplies  in  infi- 
nite phases.  In  order  to  appreciate  later  in  life  the  art 
which  records  the  beautiful  and  true  it  is  necessary  to 
train  the  youthful  faculties  in  the  school  of  the  open  to 
learn  how  to  see  the  beauty  of  a  cloud,  of  a  hillside,  of 
a  flower,  of  animals  or  birds,  to  appreciate  the  marvel- 
ous tints  of  the  sky  in  all  its  phases — this  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  helps  a  child  to  enjoy  art  as  the  sincere  re- 
flex of  nature  and  life,  and  an  intelligent  acceptance  of 
the  great  art  exemplified  by  the  masters." 


Southern  Problems. 

There  has  been  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  Southern 
education.  Two  problems  have  come  up  for  discussion 
in  recent  weeks,  according  to  PvMie  Opinum:  One  on 
account  of  the  statement  of  Prof.  O.  A.  Hillyer,  of  the 
Atlanta  theological  seminary,  that  there  are  twice  the 
educational  facilities  for  negroes  in  the  South  that 
there  are  for  the  whites  ;  the  other  by  the  meeting  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  great  Southern  publishing  house  for  text- books. 

The  Philadelphia  PreM,  commenting  on  the  first,  says  : 
"  Professor  Hillyer  is  undoubtedly  right  when  he  says 
that  the  education  of  the  Southern  whites  has  been 
neglected  and  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  good  citi- 
zenship that  attention  be  paid  to  this  phase  of  develop^ 
ment  in  the  South.  The  census  of  1900  showed  that 
thirty-five  years  after  the  close  of  the  war'^or  the  Union 
over  one-seventh  of  the  white  males  of  voting  age  in 
Alabama  were  illiterate.  About  one-tenth  of  the  white 
males  of  voting  age  in  Arkansas  also  were  illiterate, 
one-seventh  of  the  white  Kentucky  voters,  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  white  North  Carolina  voters,  and  a  little 
less  than  one-seventh  of  the  white  Tennessee  voters. 
Many  of  these  are  survivals  of  the  period  before  the  war 
when  schools  were  rare  in  the  Southern  states.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  an  exact  comparison  with  previous 
conditions,  as  the  census  of  1890  did  not  give  the  liter- 
acy of  voters,  but  as  near  as  a  comparison  can  be  made 
there  was  no  marked  decline  of  white  illiteracy  in  the 
South  during  the  last  decade.  There  should  be  more 
vigorous  effort  to  reduce  white  illiteracy.  The  move- 
ment recently  started  in  the  North,  which  has  attracted 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockfeller  and  other  rich 
men,  gives  promise  that  the  near  future  will  see  some- 
thing done." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  declares  it  to  be  a  fact  that  a 
negro  can  go  to  college  and  secure  an  education  in  the 
South  at  far  less  cost  than  can  a  white  boy.  "  It  is  a 
fact  that  a  colored  girl  can  go  thru  college  with  incon- 
siderable expense,  while  white  girls  must  practically  pay 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  institution  they  attend. 
The  Southern  whites  are  paying  practically  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  common  schools  for  their  own  children 
and  for  the  negro  children.  The  schools  are  yet  far 
from  what  they  should  be,  but  they  are  fast  improving. 
There  is  a  deep,  intelligent,  public  interest  in  education, 
and  the  ablest  men  in  the  section  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  bettering  the  educational  conditions  for  both 
races.  They  have  not  appealed  for  help  from  other 
sections,  because  they  bear  their  own  burdens,  and  are 
working  out,  as  best  they  may,  their  own  salvation. 
But  nowhere  is  aid  so  much  needed,  and  in  no  other 
section  would  it  be  so  much  appreciated." 


The  old  Lincoln  farm  near  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  will  not  be 
sold  at  public  sale  for  taxes,  as  advertised.  David  Crear, 
of  New  York  city,  has  sent  a  check  for  the  amount  of 
taxes  due  and  so  quashed  the  sheriffs  proceedings. 
Men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  have  written  the 
oflScials,  expressing  a  desire  to  buy  the  farm.  Some 
suggested  that  a  public  park  be  made  of  it  and  others 
that  the  government  buy  the  land  and  convert  it  into.a 
home  for  old  and  disabled  soldiers.  Others  proposed 
that  it  be  converted  into  a  home  for  ex-slaves. 
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NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 


Week  Ending  March  29,  1902. 

W.  T.  Harris  and  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

At  the  Chicago  Conveotion. 

When  United  States  Commisaioner  W.  T.  Harris  came 
forward  to  read  his  paper  on  "  The  Danger  of  Using  Bi- 
ological Analogies  in  Reasoning  on  Educational  Sub- 
jects/' the  audience  rose  as  of  one  accord,  testifying  in 
this  unusual  way  to  the  high  respect  in  which  the  great 
educational  philosopher  is  held.  The  title  indicates  the 
substance  of  the  paper  presented.  A  few  of  the  leading 
thoughts  jotted  down  in  the  editor's  note-book  may 
show  something  of  the  character,  purpose,  and  weight  of 
the  arguments : 

*'  The  attempt  to  reform  the  school  in  some  particular 
by  the  light  of  physiology  or  by  phrenology,  or  by  the 
study  of  pre-historic  begiiiDings  of  civilization,  has  often 
been  successful ;  but  quite  as  often  it  has  been  unsuc- 
ceissful.  In  the  former  case  some  waste  of  bodily  power 
has  been  prevented  ;  in  the  latter  case  some  more  im- 
portant spiritual  power  has  been  dwarfed  or  paralyzed 
to  gain  some  less  valuable  advantage  for  the  body. 

The  illiterate  savage  does  not  reach  a  life  average 
so  great  as  the  unhygienic,  but  civilized  man,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  fifty  years  of  Europe  is  worth 
a  cycle  of  Cathay.  A  rational  life,  growing  in  the  pro- 
duction of  science,  and  art,  and  literature,  and  in  dif- 
fusing the  blessing  of  civilization,  is  better  than  a  savage 
life,  even  if  the  latter  were  to  have  an  average  of  eighty 
years,  while  the  former  were  to  have  an  average  of 
thirty  years.  According  to  the  merely  biologic  point 
of  view,  life  is  life,  whether  of  plant  or  animal  or  man, 
and  the  more  of  it  the  better.  But  such  is  not  the 
spiritual  point  of  view. 

"We  must  interpret  the  lower  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  higher.  The  lower  is  the  incomplete  and  imperfect 
being.  The  higher  is  the  more  realized  being,  the  more 
perfect,  and  it  explains  to  us  the  existence  of  the  lower 
by  showing  its  purpose. 

"  The  analogy  of  the  lower  order  of  being  does  not  suf- 
fice to  explain  the  higher  orders  of  being.  The  scale 
must  be  inverted  before  the  human  can  be  understood." 

Dr.  Hall's  Ideal  High  SchooF. 

In  treating  of  "  The  High  School  as  the  People's  Col- 
lege versus  Fitting  Schools,"  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of 
Clark  university,  set  forth  some  fundamentals  in 
his  pedagogical  creed.  The  schools;  he  said,  follow 
three  g^eat  roads,  one  turning  to  the  past,  another  seek- 
ing to  prepare  for  the  present,  and  a  third  aiming  at  the 
world  that  is  to  be.  The  past  ruled  absolutely  in 
Sturm's  time.  The  Latin  in  the  schools  of  to-day  is  a 
sanctified  relic  of  that  period.  The  veneration  still 
existing  for  it  has  so  impressed  the  negro  of  the  post- 
slavery  period  that  he  considers  the  two  greatest 
desiderata  in  life  to  be  to  hold  political  office  and  to 
study  Latin.  Any  subject  leaving  no  result  usable  in 
after  life  is  an  evil,  according  to  Dr.  Hall.  He  holds 
also  that  the  translationfng  English  cultivated  by  Latin  is 
responsible  for  the  slovenly  use  of  the  mother-tongue  by 
college  students. 

To  the  question  ''What  Keeps  Classics  Alive?"  Dr. 
Hall  gave  a  number  of  answers,  among  them  the  follow- 
ing :  First,  evident  respectability ;  second,  easiest  and 
cheapest  of  all  studies  to  teach  (no  apparatus  required 
and  teaching  skill  a  minor  consideration) ;  third,  col- 
lege requirements  are  an  enormous  bribe.  Concerning 
the  last  point  he  said  that  electivee  in  admission  require- 
ments were  a  skilfully-devised  fraud,  making  it  earieat 
for  those  who  had  followed  the  old  carriculum  of  the 
clasrfcs  with  a  little  mathematica. 

What  aimaahoald  the  school  plaoe  before  itsdf  7  Dr. 


Hall  said  that  the  choice  lay  between  three  direeiioDB : 
either  the  ideal  is  that  of  the  past,  or  the  present  is  con- 
sidered the  perfection  of  humanity,  or  else  the  aehool 
trains  for  the  future.  In  his  opinion  the  school  nmat  be 
the  nursery  of  the  world  that  is  to  be,  a  world  not  made 
in  the  image  of  the  past  nor  existing  in  the  present. 
Usually  children  are  trained  merely  to  defend  the  fort- 
resses of  the  present.  Fitting  for  existing  inatitntioiia 
is  not  a  worthy  aim,  according  to  Dr.  Hdl. 

Limiting  the  aim  of  the  school  still  further,  a  decision 
will  have  to  be  reached  as  to  whether  the  social  organ- 
ism or  the  needs  of  the  individual  are  to  be  placed  first. 
Dr.  Hall  regards  the  perfection  of  the  individual  as  the 
one  great  desideratum  in  education. 

The  ideal  high  school,  according  to  Dr.  Hall,  will  not 
be  governed  by  the  admission  requirements  set  up  by  the 
colleges.  (His  reference  to  ''mono-hippie"  colleges  was 
a  clever  bit  of  word  coining  very  characteristic  of  the 
speaker.)  English  will  occupy  an  important  place  on 
the  program.  The  Bible  will  be  read.  The  drama  will 
receive  more  attention  than  at  present.  That  abomina- 
tion of  correcting  poor  English  will  be  treated  with  all 
the  severity  that  it  deserves.  The  reading  of  the  young 
people  in  the  high  schools  must  appeal  to  the  dominant 
interests.  This  is  the  time  when  chivalry  must  be  glori* 
fied.  Parsifal  and  Siegfried  must  capture  the  interest 
at  this  period.  Action,  deVotion  to  ideal  must  be  pre- 
sented in  literature. 

The  decay  of  the  theater.  Dr.  Hall  said,  was  hard  on 
youth.  He  would  have  the  city  boy  go  to  the  country 
for  development,  and  bring  the  country  boy  to  the  city 
to  unfold  his  individuality  ^nd  enrich  himself.  Educar 
tion  (self-perfection)  must  become  the  only  universal 
vocation. 

Dr.  Harris's  Inning. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Hall  had  finished  there  were  calls  for 
Dr.  Harris,  every  one  hoping  that  a  debate  would  result 
which  would  clarify  the  line  of  division  between  the 
two  men.  Dr.  Harris  has  concealed  about  his  person  a 
fund  of  quiet  humor  which  crops  out  at  most  unexpect- 
ed moments.  When  he  stepped  upon  the  platform  he 
walked  over  to  Dr.  Hall  and  shook  his  hand  very  coi^ 
dially,  and  with  that  peculiar  appearance  of  demonstra- 
tiveness  which  reminds  the  initiated  of  the  prize  ring. 
The  reason  for  it  was  soon  apparent.  Referring  to 
Dr.  Hall's  argument  for  the  abolition  of  Latin  from  the 
high  school  program,  he  said  that  the  stand  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  for  reduction  of  the  obligatory  study  of 
the  classics  rested  upon  conditions  different  from  our 
own.  In  America  Latin  receives  less  than  three-tenths 
of  the  time  accorded  to  it  in  Germany,  hence  less  Latin 
for  Germany  affords  no  argument  for  less  Latin  in  this 
country.  Moreover,  Latin  is  much  more  necessary 
here,  for  an  understanding  of  English.  Only  16,0(X) 
words  of  the  language  we  use  are  Teutonic,  while 
75,000  of  them  are  of  Latin  origin.  A  person  desirous 
of  culture  ought  to  be  in  as  full  possession  of  the  mean- 
ing of  his  language  as  is  possible  to  him  ;  this  demands 
that  he  should  knew  what  technical  terms  are  in  terms 
of  sense  ;  thus  Latin  would  be  his  guide  to  a  mastery 
of  his  mother  tongue. 

Dr.  Harris  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Hall  had  not  allowed 
sufficient  provision  for  the  study  of  history  in  his  ideal 
high  school  program.  He  could  not  share  the  horror 
of  the  latter  of  consulting  the  past  in  constructing  or 
re-constructing  educational  ideals.  Pupils  must  learn 
not  to  be  afraid  of  the  past,  as  if  their  freedom  were 
taken  from  them  by  consulting  its  great  lessons.  Dr. 
Hall  and  his  followers  would  derive  comfort  from  the 
steady  progress  toward  individualism  as  revealed  in  his- 
tory. From  antiquity  they  could  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  struggle  for  self-realization.  Greece  would  afford 
them  inspiration  and  catitions.  Rome  would  reveal  how 
society  may  rise  above  individuals  by  compromise,  and 
how  thereby  the  social  whole  can  act  without  cnidiin( 
the  individudity.  One  of  the  most  valuable  rewards  of 
the  national  study  of  histoiy  is  the  revelation  of  bmnan 
individuality  in  the  perapeMNe  Of  its  evdiaflbn. 
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Dr.  Harris  Baggested,  without  however  saying  so,  that 
Dr.  Hall's  plan  of  untrammeled  individaalism  and  free 
pnrsnit  of  one's  dominant  interests  must  necessarily  re- 
sult in  arrested  development,  or  at  least  limit  the  per- 
fectibility of  the  individual.  The  great  Hegelian  enu- 
merated valuable  suggestions  for  educational  practice, 
all  derived  from  his  method  of  self-estrangement.  The 
pupU  must  be  kept  educable  by  changes  and  interrup- 
tions in  his  pursuit  of  individual  interests.  Change  of 
buildings,  change  of  teachers,  change  of  surroundings 
generally,  are  aids  to  a  broadening  development.  The 
more  ladders  he  climbs  the  better  a  conception  will  he 
have  of  the  foundation  of  things.  By  nature  the  in- 
dividual seeks  primarily  his  own  good  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  course  of  study  governing  itself  chiefly  by 
a  rule  of  conformity  to  the  individual  constitution  may 
lead  away  from  the  supreme  ends  of  humanity. 

To  a  thoughtful  listener  this  discussion  by  Dr.  Har- 
ris afforded  glimpses  of  his  grasp  of  foundation  truths. 
Dr.  Harris's  mind  and  heart  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  purposes,  the  aims,  the  destiny,  the  principle  of 
life — and  that  is,  of  education ;  Dr.  Hall  is  concerned, 
whether  he  will  believe  it  or  not,  chiefly  with  the  method 
of  teaching  and  educating.  Without  Dr.  Harris  to 
-caution  and  criticise,  Dr.  Hall's  stimulating  ideas  and 
suggestions  might  result  in  much  danger  for  our  educa- 
tors, few  of  whom  are  sufficiently  seasoned  and  fortified 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  pupils  against  the  trans- 
gressions of  biological  reasoning  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  material  world.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  Dr. 
Harris  to  keep  us  reminded  of  first  principles,  and  Dr. 
Hall  to  open  new  sources,  and  to  light  up  paths  that 
have  been  obscured,  for  increasing  the  happiness  of 
children  and  giving  greater  swing  to  their  individuality 
in  its  various  relationships. 


Athletics  at  New  Paltz. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  prop- 
erly supervised  athletic  sports  are  a  valuable  feature  in 
the  moral  and  mental  as  well  as  physical  development  of 
the  students  in  any  school.  It  is  important  to  lay  stress 
on  the  words  "properly  supervised,"  for  without  careful 
supervision  athletics  undoubtedly  can  do  much  harm. 

The  State  Normal  school  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  be- 
lieves most  thoroly  in  physical  education  thru  athletic 
sports,  and  has  a  most  efficient  and  well  organized  ath- 
letic association.  Careful  provision  is  made  for  proper 
coaching  and  for  the  proper  supervision  of  the  varied 
interests  of  this  association,  with  the  result  that  the 
young  men  have  met  with  marked  success  in  their  base- 
ball and  football,  and  the  young  women  have  attained 
some  distinction  in  basketball.  Twelve  basketball  teams 
have  been  organized  during  the  present  season,  including 
five  amongst  the  Caban  students  attending  that  school. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  athletic  spirit  at  New 
Paltz  is  the  way  in  which  the  faculty  bring  its  influence 
to  bear  upon  the  matter.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
ruled  that  no  student  who  is  deficient  in  his  or  her  stud- 
ies may  represent  the  school  on  an^  one  of  its  teams. 
The  rule  reads  as  follows : 

One  E  in  a  five  weeks'  report  or  two  D's  in  a  five  weeks' 
report»or  D  in  the  same  subject  in  two  consecutive  five  weeks' 
reports  make  a  pupil  ineligible  for  any  official  position  in 
class  or  in  school,  inclading  that  of  serving  on  a  committee,  or 
for  any  other  position  of  privilege  or  honor  in  the  school,  in- 
clnding  a  place  on  musical  clubs,  or  on  athletic  teams.  A  stu- 
dent who  has  fallen  below  passing  standard  can  reinstate 
himself  by  showing  decided  improvement  in  scholarship. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  school  that  this  rule  is  not  a 
'  dead  letter.  Thus,  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant basketball  games  played  at  New  Paltz  this  past 
winter,  namely  that  with  the  New  York  Normal  college, 
it  was  found  that  three  of  the  best  New  Paltz  players 
were  deficient  in  their  standings.  Without  hesitation 
they  were  withdrawn  from  their  team  and  substitutes 
ctook  tbdbr  places. 

Another  rignificaat  feature  is  that  whfle  the  faculty 


will  not  aUow  low-stand  students  to  play,  it  is  just  as 
insistent  that  those  who  do  play  shall  play  their  best 
and  represent  the  school  with  credit.  Principal  Scud- 
der  often  tells  the  students  that  it  is  not  essential  that 
they  shall  win,  but  it  is  essential  that  they  shall  play  a 
creditable  game.  He  says  that  they  have  no  more  right 
to  play  a  poor  game  than  one  of  the  faculty  would  have 
to  go  off  and  make  a  poor  speech ;  that  when  they  meet 
with  defeat  beqause  of  poor  playing  it  is  not  the  team 
alone  that  -suffers  disgrace,  but  the  faculty  and  hun- 
dreds of  fellow  students  and  friends  ;  that,  as  defeat 
usually  means  lack  of  sufficient  preliminary  practice,  the 
school  has  a  right  to  demand  that  those  who  accept  the 
responsibility  of  playing  on  an  athletic  team  shall  prac- 
tice faithfully,  rain  or  shine,  beginning  early  in  the  sea- 
son and  keeping  at  it  to  the  end,  and  that  if  they  are 
not  willing  to  undergo  all  the  sacrifice  and  hardship  in- 
cident to  such  work,  inconvenient  and  irksome  as  it  often 
is,  they  must  not  ask  to  be  allowed  to  represent  the 
school  and  to  play  under  the  school  colors. 

The  following  letter  recently  written  by  him  is  self- 
explanatory: 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y., 
President  Athletic  Association,  March  3, 1902. 

New  Paltz  State  Normal  School. 
Dear  Sir : 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  repeatedly  that  one  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  this  school  who  played  basketball  at  Kingston 
last  month  not  only  did  not  do  his  best  but  actually  shirked  in 
the  game.  Therefore,  I,  as  principal  of  this  school,  and  by 
virtue  of  my  position  the  chief  guardian  of  its  interests,  feel 
obliged  to  request  you  to  investigate  this  matter  most  care- 
fully, in  such  manner  as  the  athletic  association  or  its  officers 
may  prescribe,  and  to  take  such  action  on  the  findings  as  the 
occurrence  may  seem  to  demand. 

I  also  request  that  an  investigation  be  made  as  to  the 
reasons  for  insufficient  practice  on  the  part  of  the  yoimg 
ladies'  basket-ball  team.         Myron  T.  Scudder,  Principal. 

This  letter  was  read  before  the  entire  school  and 
caused  a  sensation.  But  the  athletic  association  took 
it  up  without  delay  and  the  investigation  is  now  in  prog- 
ress, the  committee  being  composed  of  two  members  of 
the  faculty  together  with  the  captain  of  the  ball  nine, 
the  captain  of  the  football  eleven,  and  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  school  paper.  Whatever  the  result  of  this 
investigation  may  be,*  athletics  will  hereafter  have  a 
new  meaning  for  many  of  the  New  Paltz  students. 

Since  the  school  insists  on  playing  bona  fide  mem- 
bers only  on  its  teams  it  expects  that  the  schools 
with  whom  it  exchanges  games  shall  do  the  same  and 
the  baseball  manager  not  infrequently  includes  in  his 
letter  of  challenge  a  clause  something  like  this:  ''We 
beg  to  add  that  according  to  our  rules,  only  those  are 
allowed  to  play  on  our  teams  who  are  bona  fide  members 
of  the  school,  and  no  student  is  allowed  to  play  who  is 
deficient  in  scholarship.  We  hope  you  will  match  us 
with  a  team  similarly  composed." 

New  Paltz  also  goes  on  record  with  the  following  com- 
munication: 

The  development  of  a  healthful  spirit  in  athletics  is  an 
impossibility  unless  all  the  schools  that  exchange  games 
are  agreed  that  only  bona  fide  members  of  the  schools  are 
to  be  allowed  to  play  on  the  teams.  The  practice  of  employ- 
ing outside  help  on  a  school  team  is  pernicious,  for  it  not 
only  prevents  certain  students  from  playing,  but  it  takes 
away  that  pride  in  victory  that  is  one  of  the  joys  of  athletic 
contests.  How  can  a  school  take  any  pleasure  in  a  victory 
that  is  won  with  the  help  of  those  not  in  the  school  ?  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  sure  way  to  bring  dry-rot  into  athletics  to  intro- 
duce this  species  of  professionalism  into  a  school,  and  we  call 

*  Since  the  report  was  written  a  decision  has  been  reached. 
The  committee,  after  carefully  sifting  the  evidence,  declared 
that  beth  gnards  were  found  to  have  shirked  their  duty  and  thus 
had  been  chiefly  responsible  for  losing  a  game  that  ought  to 
have  been  won  by  the  New  Paltz  boys,  sinee  they  werelargar 
than  taeir  opponents  and  had  already  beaten  them  once.  When 
this  report  was  laid  before  the  Athletic  Associatian  it  was  moved 
and  unanimously  carried  that  thase  young  men  be  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  wearing  tha  school  monogram  on  their  sweaters 
and  caps  until  they  should  again  earn  a  title  thereto .  It  may  be 
said  in  explanation  of  tha  wearing  of  the  monogram  that  ft  is 
parmUtad  only  to  those  who  have  played  in  three  matoh  garnet. 
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upon  all  who  seethe  matter  as  we  do  to  join  with  ns  in  an 
effort  to  rid  the  schools  of  it. 

It  is  undoabtedly  true  that  athletics  are  largely  oyer- 
done  in  many  schools  and  colleges  in  the  country,  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  athletics  hiaye  come  to  stay.  Let 
the  people  fulminate  and  protest  as  they  please  about  it 
but  it  will  be  of  little  avail.  Much  wiser  would  it  be  to 
direct  construciiye  energies  toward  fostering  the  proper 
kind  of  athletics,  regulating  and  supeVvising  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  be  a  power  for  good  in  the 
school. 

Forestry  in  New  York  State. 

New  York  was  the  first  of  the  states,  says  a  recent 
number  of  Scienee,  to  provide,  on  a  suitable  working 
scale,  for  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  forestry  into 
this  country  by  systematic  and  scientific  instruction.  It 
established  the  College  of  Forestry  as  a  department  of 
Cornell  university,  authorized  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of 
forested  land,  gave  directions  that  the  work  should  be 
done  under  the  supervision  of  an  expert  forester,  and 
conferred  ample  authority  upon  the  college,  its  director, 
and  the  university  board  of  trustees,  to  establish  and 
permanently  sustain  the  college  and  its  work.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  college  was  the  education  of 
professionally  trained  foresters.  Land  was  purchased — 
outside  the  state  reservation  and  thus  not  subject  to  the 
constitutional  limitations  affecting  that  reservation — 
and  work  promptly  begun. 

Hardly  had  the  enterprise  been  inaugurated  by  the 
appointment  of  Director  Fernow,  the  most  experienced, 
professionally  trained  man  in  this  department  in  the 
country,  and  the  schedule  of  work  and  study  determined 
upon  than  opposition  arose.  The  management  was  ac- 
cused of  seeking  to  make  the  Adirondack  tracts  **  as 
barren  as  the  top  of  Mount  March,"  of  ''  methods  under 
which  everything  in  the  shape  of  wood,  right  down  to 
shrubs,  is  being  sold  and  cut,"  of  infringing  upon  the 
state  preserve  and  the  state  constitution. 

To  this  curious  and  unintelligent  assault  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reply,  as  the  newspapers  had  taken  it  seriously 
in  many  instances  and  a  hue  and  cry  was  beins:  raised 
which  might  do  much  injury  to  the  enterprise.  Director 
Fernow  has  prepared  an  open  letter  regarding  the  matter 
from  which  the  following  is  taken : 

The  Situation. 

Cornell  university  was  invited  by  the  state  to  estab- 
lish a  College  of  Forestry,  in  which  professional  forest- 
ers were  to  be  educated,  and  at  the  same  time  thtre  was 
given  to  it,  as  an  experiment  station  in  charge  of  the 
College  of  Forestry,  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Adirondacks, 
from  which  the  lumbermen  had  culled  the  pine  and 
spruce.  The  College  of  Forestry  does  not  control  the 
state  forest  reserve,  has  not  even  a  voice  in  its  manage- 
ment, nor  is  it  operating  on  any  state  lands,  the  tract  at 
its  disposal  having  been  deeded  directly  from  the  owners 
to  Cornell  university. 

Forestry  is  a  business  which  is  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  useful  material,  the  most  important  and 
widely  used  material,  next  to  food  materials.  It  is, 
then,  entirely  utilitarian.  Incidentally  and  more  promi- 
nently must  the  influence  of  a  forest  cover  on  soil  and 
water  conditions  be  kept  in  view.  This  latter  interest 
is  directly  important  to  the  forester  himself,  since  he 
must  keep  his  ground  in  satisfactory  productive  con- 
dition, if  he  expects  to  be  snccessf ul  with  his  crop.  The 
forester,  then,  looks  on  the  forest  as  a  crop  and  that 
involves  reaping  as  well  as  planting.  He  is  a  logger  as 
well  as  a  sower.  He  uses  the  axe  even  more  than  the 
planting  tools,  for  under  certain  conditions  he  may,  by 
judicious  management  in  the  cutting  of  the  old  crop, 
secure  the  new  crop  by  the  seeds  falling  from  the  old 
trees  before  he  removes  them. 

This  is  the  difference  between  the  lumberman  and 
the  forester.  The  lumberman  simply  reaps  nature's 
product,  takes  the  best  trees,  the  best  cuts,  and  leaves 


ihe  rest  in  possession  of  the  soil  for  nature  to  do  with 
it  as  it  pleases,  either  to  let  it  grow  up  to  weeds  and 
brush  or  to  recover  the  s6il,  in  due  time  reproducing 
another  crop.  The  forester  has  the  obligation,  when 
he  reaps,  to  provide  systematically  for  a  new  crop ; 
not  the  chance  volunteer  crop  of  nature^  but  one  of 
economic  value,  of  species  that  are  most  useful,  in 
larger  quantity  and  better  form  and  in  shorter 'time 
than  nature,  unaided,  could  or  would  produce. 

The  operations  of  the  college  last  year  extended  over 
an  area  of  less  than  600  acres,  of  which  it  is  estimated 
about  800  need  planting.  Burnt  and  waste  lands  have 
also  been  planted,  so  that  some  225  acres  are  now 
planted.  In  fact,  counting  by  numbers,  the  college  has, 
so  far,  planted  ICK)  trees  for  every  four  trees  out.  These 
are  as  many  as  its  scanty  resources  permitted.  It  is* 
therefore,  following  the  main  precept  of  forestry  te 
reproduce  the  crop. 

The  charge  that  the  logging  operations  are  carried  on 
for  the  financial  benefit  of  Cornell  university  is  puerile, 
for,  if  there  were  any  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  sale 
of  the  crop,  the  state  has  carefully  guarded  against 
having  them  applied  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  oie 
in  hand,  namely,  the  running  of  this  demonstration  or 
experiment  station  and  the  replacement  of  the  crop.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  finances  of  the  college  experiment 
station  are  not  such  as  to  make  anyone  who  knows  them 
envious.  Much  more  work  in  planting  and  improvement 
generally  would  have  been  done  if  finances  permitted ; 
that  is,  if  the  state  had  appropriated  a  more  liberal 
working  fund,  such  as  had  been  asked  for.  The  college 
is  trying  with  insuflScient  capital  to  earn  what  is  neces- 
sary  to  pay  for  the  administration  and  the  improvements^ 
including  planting.  But  the  college  is  doing  what  it  i» 
set  to  do.  It  is  harvesting  from  an  area  from  which  the 
valuable  part  has  been  already  removed,  the  old,  de- 
crepit hardwood  crop  which  is  rotting  and  becoming 
less  and  less  valuable,  and  is  replacing  it  by  a  youngs 
vigorous  crop  of  better  composition.  It  has  no  control 
of,  no  voice  In,  no  relation  to,  the  management  of  the 
state  forest  preserve,  and  would  not,  if  it  had,  advo- 
cate the  application  of  its  methods  to  the  preserve, 
for  the  objects  of  the  preserve  are  entirely  different 
from  those  which  the  college  tract  is  to  serve,  and  hence 
what  is  proper  to  do  on  an  area  set  aside  for  demon- 
stration is  by  no  means  proper  to  do  or  directly  applie- 
able  on  an  area  set  aside  primarily  for  soil  protection 
and  recreation. 

To  Stimulate  American  Art. 

The  Society  of  American  Artists  has  passed  a  resolu^ 
tion  favoring  the  bill  for  the  free  admission  of  works  of 
art  into  America  produced  fifty  years  or  more  before 
the  day  of  importation.  The  society  has  asked  the  Fine 
Arts  federation  to  hold  an  early  meeting  to  consider 
the  subject.  All  art  associations,  museums,  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  as  well  as  individuals  who  are  inter- 
ested in  art  and  education,  may  well  lend  their  aid  and 
influence  to  this  effort  to  remove  a  tax  which,  while  not 
needed  by  the  government,  is  harmful  to  the  progress 
of  art.  J.  W.  Alexander  says  that  the  United  States  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  that  puts  a  tariff  on  works 
of  art.  All  other  nations  realize  what  an  advantage  it 
is  to  have  real  art  treasures.  They  have  funds  and 
committees  to  secure  the  best  art  works  and  as  many  as. 
possible.  They  realize  that  vast  numbers  of  tourists 
are  attracted  to  their  countries  largely  by  their  art  coK 
lections.  Americans  who  have  purchased  priceless  col- 
lections abroad,  keep  them  there  because  they  will  not 
pay  the  unreasonable  duties,  and  thus  splendid  art 
treasures  which  should  have  come  to  America  eventusDy 
find  their  way  into  galleries  and  museums  b  Europe  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  there.  Collections  are  the 
basis  of  art  schools  and  the  embargo  placed  upon  art. 
retards  the  development  of  such  schools  here  and  foreea. 
our  students  to  go  abroad. 
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Inspector  Hughes*  Note-Book. 

Bridentl;  Inipactor  James  L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  has 
beeo  keeping  record  of  school-room  humor  for  some 
years.  At  aay  rate,  he  publishes  a  long  list  of  school 
jokes  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Y<miy  Men'$  Home  Jour- 
naL  Only  a  few  can  be  quoted,  but  tnaoy  of  them  are 
certainly  very  funny. 

The  words,  "  Mis  Satanic  Majesty "  occurred  in  a 
story  read  in  one  of  the  Toronto  public  Bchools.  "How 
man;  know  who  hia  Satanic  Majesty  is?"  said  the 
teaeher.  Several  hands  were  raised,  and  the  first  pupil 
named  promptly  replied,  "  The  Inspector."  It  is  en- 
ooorsging  to  know  that  she  was  a  very  young  child. 
"What  is  a  lie?"  asked  a  Scotch  teacher,  when  review- 
iDg  the  catechism.  The  excited  little  fellow  whose  turn 
it  was  to  answer  replied,  "A  lie  is  an  abomination  unto 
the  Lord,  and  a  very  present  help  in  every  time  of 
trouble." 

"Who  made  yon? "asked  a  primary  teacher.  The 
little  girl  addressed  evidently  wished  to  be  accurate  in 
her  reply  :  "God  made  me  so  long" — indicating  the 
length  of  a  short  baby — "  and  I  growed  the  rest." 

The  word  altar  occurred  in  the  Scripture  selection. 
"What  ia  an  altar?"  said  the  teacher.  "A  place  to 
bom  insects,"  replied  an  honest  boy.  "  Who  were  the 
foolish  virgins?"  brought  the  prompt  answer  from  a 
wise  little  girl,  "Them  as  didn't  get  married."  The 
Mormons  were  preaching  in  an  English  village,  and 
the  teacher  properly  directed  the  moral  teaching  of  his 
school  to  the  prominent  evil  of  the  time.  As  a  basis  for 
Us  remarks,  he  decided  to  ask  a  few  preliminary  ques- 
tions. "Boys,"  said  he,  "can  any  of  you  quote  a  verse 
from  Scripture  to  prove  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  man  to 
have  two  wives?"  He  paused,  and  after  a  momenta 
bright  boy  raised  bis  hand.  "  Well, Thomas?"  said  the 
teaeher,  encouragingly.  Thomas  stood  up  and  said  sol- 
emnly :  "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters." 

"  What  did  Lot  do  when  hie  wife  was  turned  to  a  pil- 
lar of  salt  ?  "  "  Looked  for  a  fresh  one,"  was  the  prac- 
tical answer. 

"What  is  the  chief  end  ofman?"  "The  end  with 
the  head  on,"  said  a  thinker. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  prove  the  absolute  stu- 
pidity of  the  simultaneous  repetitlor  by  the  class  of  oral 
statements  made  by  the  teacher,  as  a  substitute  for 
teaching,  the  following  should  be  conclusive  :  A  word 
with  whose  meaning  the  child  is  not  definitely  ac- 
quainted is  merely  a  new  noise  to  it.  Even  if  it  is 
familiar  with  the  meaning  of  the  language  it  is  often 
liable  to  confound  the  words  used  with  otheis  sim- 
ilar in  sound.  "John,  give  an  example  of  a 
noun,"  said  the  teacher,  and  John,  after  meditation, 
gave  "  organ  grinder."  "Why?"  "  Becante  he's  a  per- 
son who  plays  a  thing."  "Queen  Maiy  n^arried  the  Dol- 
phin." "Mrs.  Browning  wrote  poetry  to  the  pottery 
geese."  This  was  aot  complimentary  to  the  Portuguese, 
nor  to  the  teacher's  method  of  teaching  literature. 
"The  organs  of  digestion  are  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen, 
and  utensils."  "  The  heart  is  a  comical  shaped  bag." 
"  The  blood  is  putrefied  in  the  lungs  by  inspired  air."  The 
ideas  given  by  the  pupils  who  wrote  these  answers  were 
not  very  clear.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many  pupils 
who  are  trained  to  repeat  answers  correctly  and  very 
flaently,  who  have  no  definite  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  tbey  ose.  Good  teachers  give  their  pupils 
every  possible  opportunity  to  use  new  words,  and  give 
their  own  ideas  of  their  meaning.  Such  exercises  reveal 
the  most  extraordinary  misconceptions  sometimes. 
"What  is  guilt?"  "Telling  on  another  boy."  "What 
isloval"  "It's  going  errands,"  said  little  Mary.  A 
pow  boy  was  asked,  "  What  is  a  gentleman?  "  "A  fel- 
low that  baa  a  watch  and  chain,"  he  replied,  adding, 
what  he  saw  that  bis  answer  was  not  perfectly  satisfac- 
toiy,  "udloTW  Jeatu."  He  evidaotly  thought  the  latter 


portion  of  his  answer  should  atone  for  any  weakness  iu. 
the  former  part.  A  Sunday-school  child  told  her  day- 
school  teacher  that  "  Missionaries  are  men  who  get 
money."  "  Epicure  is  a  man  who  likes  a  good  dinner."' 
"Alias  was  a  good  man  mentioned  in  the  Bible."  "  Me- 
difeval  is  a  wicked  man  who  has  been  tempted."  Some- 
times a  pupil  comes  nearer  the  truth  than  might  be  ex-- 
pectcd  in  defining  a  word  he  does  not  understand,  as  did 
the  boy  who  wrote,  "  A  demagogue  ia  a  vessel  contain- 
ing beer  and  other  liquids."  Even  when  pupils  have  a 
clear  conception  of  the  meaning  of  words,  they  oftei 
give  amusing  applications  of  them  when  asked  for  illus- 
trative definitions.  "Tom,  use  a  sentence  with  respon- 
sibility in  it."  Tom  said,  "  When  one  suspender  button 
is  gone,  I  here  is  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  on  the 
other  one."  "  Write  a  sentence  with  the  word  nauseona 
in  it,"  brought  out  the  answer,  "This  examination 
makes  me  feel  nauseous."  Many  answers  at  examina- 
tions indicate  the  accuracy  of  the  answer  of  the  girl 
who  said,  "  Memory  is  the  thing  you  forget  with." 

Many  people  imagine  that  boys  and  giils  are  not  phil- 
osophers. This  proves  that  they  are  not  well  acquaint- 
ed  with  boys  and  girls  who  are  great  reasoners  within 
their  proper  range  of  thought.  They  think  quickly  and 
accurately,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  extends.  Theyget 
out  of  a  difficulty  by  their  wits  as  if  they  were  trained 
lawyers.  "Who  was  the  first  man?"  said  a  Chicago - 
teacher.  "Washington,"  promptly  auBwered  the  young 
American.  "  No,"  said  the  teacher,  "Adam  was  the 
first  man."  "Oh!  well,  1  suppose  you  are  right," re- 
plied the  undaunted  patriot,  '  if  you  refer  to  furriners."' 
'How  did  that  blot  come  on  your  copy  book, Sam?" 
"I  think  it  is  a  tear,  Miss  Wallace."  "How  could  a 
tear  be  black,  Sam?"  "It  must  have  been  a  colored 
boy  who  dropped  It,"  suggested  the  reflective  Samuel. 
The  teacher  told  her  class  that  Charles  II.  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Independent  Lulu  said  she  thought  he  was 
an  Episcopalian.  "Why,  Lulu?"  "Because  we  read 
that  he  did  things  that  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
left  undone  things  he  ought  to  have  done."  "Would 
you  believe  that  a  star  is  bigger  than  the  earth?"~ 
"  No,"  said  Chester,  "  if  it  was  it  would  keep  the  rain 
off."  "What  made  the  tower  of  Pisa  lean?"  "The 
famine  in  the  land."  "We  can  only  bear  sound,  we 
cannot  feel  sound,"  said  the  teacher.  "You  can  feel  a 
sound  thrashing,  can't  you?"  asked  Fred.  "What 
makes  the  ocean  salt?"  "Salt  fish,"  answerrd  reflect- 
ive Donald.  "  What  does  sea  water  contain  besides  so- 
dium chloride?"  "Fiph,  sir,"  eaid  a  boy  who  trusted  to- 
his  shrewdness  more  than  to  preparation  of  his  lefsons. 
The  same  boy  when  asked  to  draw  a  picture  of  Jonah 
and  the  whale,  drew  the  whale  only.  "Where  is  Jo- 
nah?" asked  the  teacher  sharply.  'Inside  thewhale,"^ 
said  the  imperturbable  boy.  "  Now,  childTen,"  Eaid  the 
teacher,  "we  have  gone  thru  the  history  of  England  ; 
tell  me  in  whoEe  reign  would  you  live  if  you  could 
choosefor  yourself?"  "  In  the  reign  of  King  James,'" 
said  philoBophic  Alec,  "  because  education  was  very 
much  neglected  in  his  time  "  "Why  do  they  celebrate 
Washington's  birthday  and  not  mine?  "said  a  teacher 
on  the  22d  of  February.  "'Canae  be  never  told  a  lie," 
was  the  prompt  answer. 
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Three  Kinds  of  Girls. 

Daaii  Laara  D.  Gill,  of  Barnard  college,  divideB  girls 
into  three  claBses  :  First,  the  natural  home-lovers  and 
home-makers.  These  no  college  education  could  spoil,  for 
not  all  the  irisdom  of  the  sages  could  ever  change  them. 

The  opposite  of  these  are  the  girls  who  hare  abso- 
lutely 10  genius  for  home-making  ;  who  cannot  even  ar- 
range flowers  properly ;  who,  when  they  take  home  re- 
sponsibilities on  themselves,  always  do  everything 
wrong.  This  sort  of  girl,  if  she  is  not  allowed  to  have 
a  career  outside  the  house,  often  blunders  along  trying 
to  do  her  best  at  home-making,  and  only  succeeds  in 
making  everybody  miserable.  If  she  has  a  capacity  for 
a  career  it  is  better  for  the  childrA  and  the  men  to  let 
her  follow  it. 

Most  girls,  however,  belong  to  a  third  class.  They 
are  not  particularly  domestic,  but  they  have  latent  pow- 
ers for  home-making.  This  sort  of  girl  should  be  kept 
in  touch  with  the  home  life  thruout  her  college  career. 
Her  vacations  should  be,  when  at  home,  doing  home  du- 
ties. If  she  skips  a  year  in  college  and  devotes  it  to 
home  life,  it  will  be  well  for  her.  Her  domestic  facul- 
ties should  be  cultivated  in  all  possible  ways.  The  more 
ehe  is  brought  into  contact  with  children  the  better, 
provided  it  is  under  proper  conditions.  If  she  studies 
the  kindergarten  system  it  will  be  well,  for  this  not  only 
develops  a  love  for  children,  but  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
educate  and  manage  them. 

■w 

MinDesota  Lakes. 

One  of  the  chief  charms  of  Minnesota  is  the  great 
namber  of  sbimmering  lakes  set  like  gems  upon  her 
prairiea  and  thruout  her  woodlands.  To  enumerate 
many  of  these  lakes  or  point  out  their  beauties  would 
require  a  volume,  so  different  are  they  in  size  and  setting. 

Generally  speaking,  they  are  moat  namerous  in  that 
portion  of  the  state  lying  north  and  west  from  (tfinne- 
apolij,  a  region  now  traversed  by  several  lines  of  four 
great  railroad  systems,  but  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
waa  the  hunting  and  fighting  ground  of  the  Sioux  and 
Ojibway.  In  nearly  all  this  vast  region  civilization  hab 
crowded  out  the  red  man;  railways  and  wagon  roads 
have  taken  the  place  of  Indian  trails  ;  the  bunting 
grounds  of  the  sivaj^e  have  bepn  transformed  into  well- 
cultivated  firm?. 


Out  from  MinneapoliB  in  almoat  any  direction  by  car- 
riage, wheel,  or  rail,  a  short  ride  will  bring  the  traveleito 
some  lake,  whose  cool  wa,ters  >nd  wooded  shores  an  in- 
viting and  restf  oL  Some  of  these  lakes  are  bordered  with 
handsome  cottages,  and  daring  the  summer  seauo  are 
alive  with  happy  bamanity,  while  abontothen^yinK  near 
at  hand,  the  solitude  of  a  century  ago  MeniB  still  to 
linger. 

At  nearly  all  of  the  more  accessible  lakes,  however, 
the  summer  hotel  or  the  commodious  farmbouBo  offera 
the  visitor  comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable 
rates,  while  resting  and  enjoying  the  charms  of  natnre. 

Northeasi  of  the  city,  and  within  a  two  hours'  ride, 
lie  the  Chisago  lakes;  a  chain  of  lakes  connected  byanull 
streams,  whose  charms  are  difficult  to  depict  in  type.  It 
is  a  favorite  resort  for  those  who  can  at  best  gain  bat  a 
day  or  two  from  the  cares  of  life. 

Five  or  six  hours'  ride  from  Minneapolis  lands  the 
traveler  in  the  park  region  of  Minnesota,  whose  princi- 
pal towns  are  Detroit,  Alexandria,  and  Fergus  Falls, 
and  from  each  of  which,  and  as  well,  in  fact,  from  al- 
most any  station,  one  may  make  excursions  to  as  many 
different  lakes  as  he  has  days  to  spend  in  such  rare 
pleasure. 

Westward  from  the  city,  also,  at  Buffalo,  Annandale, 
Howard  Lake,  Glenwood  or,  indeed,  any  town  along  the 
lines,  one  may  find  quiet  lakes  well  stocked  with  fish,  A 
daylight  ride  nearly  due  north  from  Minneapolis  lies  the 
great  pine  region  surrounding  the  source  of  the  Father 
of  Waters,  a  region  but  recently  opened  by  railroads, 
and  virgin  ground  for  the  hunter,  the  fisherman,  and 
the  tourist.  Here  are  Leech  and  Cass  lakes,  and  a 
thousand  others  almost  as  natnre  left  them.  Here,  too, 
are  the  principal  Indian  reservations  of  Minnesota,  and 
here  may  be  seen  in  real  life  numerous  representatives 
of  a  vanishing  race. 

Daring  the  summer  season  the  railroads  diverging 
from  Minneapolis  sell  round  trip  excursion  tickets  to  the 
several  lake  resorts  along  their  lines  at  about  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip,  so  that  any  of  them  can  be  reached 
at  moderate  cost.  As  a  result,  thousands  from  the  city 
and  from  points  farther  south,  flock  to  the  Minnesota 
lakes  during  the  summer  months. 

The  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Minneapolis  this  som- 
mer  offers  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  Minnesota. 


ALfGL/>.D-THINGS-R£TuRNED:W>TriTHE  •RE.TuRNHNG-jSPR.t MG- ^ 
Blackboard  Design  for  Spring.    By  Margaret  Ely  Webb. 
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)Hote9  of  JSew  Books* 

Success  Library. 

The  Sueeeu  Library  is  a  series  of  ten  volomes,  royal  edition, 
beautifully  bound  in  stronj^  leather  bitding,  and  containing 
at  is  stated  in  the  introduction,  **the  best  thoughts  and  the 
most  advanced  knowledge  that  are  necessary  lo  general  cul- 
ture and  the  preparation  for  success.*'  Such  names  on  the  list 
of  editors  as  Orison  Swett  Marden,  Marion  Foster  Washbume, 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Jason  E  Hammond,  and  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson,  would  be  sufficient  to  assure  the  value  of  the  lib- 
rary's contents.  The  list  of  contributors  is  a  formidable  one, 
including  Dr.  Felix  Oswald,  Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  David 
Starr  Jordan,  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  Hezekiah  Butterworth, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  Frederick  R. 
Coudert,  fienjamin  F.  Tracy,  Henry  Watterson,  William  D. 
Howells,  Anthony  Hope,.  Edgar  Fawcett,  James  Wbitcomb 
Riley,  Richard  Mansfield,  Admiral  Schley,  Park  Benjamin, 
Henry  Clews,  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Bliss 
Carmao, Winston  Churchill,  Thurlow  Weed,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  many  others  equally  well-known  to 
the  public. 

The  Success  Library  is  a  home  educator,  placing  within  the 
reach  of  every  child,  and  every  man  or  woman,  the  practical 
means  to  fit  for  life.  It  begins  at  the  beginning  of  life,  and 
it  extends  far  beyond  the  limit  of  college  training.  Every  page 
in  the  volumes  tends  toward  one  or  all  of  the  essentials  to  success 
that  are  worth  while— physical,  mental,  and  moral  health. 

Volume  I.  consists  of  sketches,  some  longer,  of  men  and 
women  who  have  made  a  success  in  life.  They  include  all 
sorts  of  callings,  and  each  sketch  is  illustrated  with  a  vignette 
portrait  of  its  subject,  besides  contains  at  the  beginning  a 
single  sentence  descriptive  of  the  character  delineated.  The 
book  narrates  the  life  history  of  about  120  famous  men  and 
women. 

Volume  IL  deals  with  the  mother  and  her  work  in  preparing 
for  the  life  success  of  her  child.  The  book  includes  prepara- 
tion for  motherhood,  study  for  mothers  and  mothers'  clubs,  a 
list  of  books  for  mothers,  suggestions  concerning  the  care  of 
infants,  development  and  growth,  thenervous  system  and  its  re- 
lation to  mental  development,  learning  to  speak,  the  educational 
value  of  play,  lists  of  toys  suitable  for  various  ages,  amuse- 
ments for  rainy  days,  a  general  treatment  of  children's  faults, 
training  of  defective  children,  education  of  the  sexes,  hints  on 
physiology  and  pathology  of  childhood,  management  of  chil- 
dren's diseases,  special  education  of  girls,  duties  of  the  parent 
to  the  school.  This  volume  is  most  practical  in  character,  and 
is  worthy  of  careful  study  by  teachers  as  well  as  parents 

Volume  III.  is  devoted  to  the  great  mythologies  and  legends 
of  the  world.  It  presents  the  best  of  the  world's  immortal 
stories,  from  the  simple  fairy  tales  of  the  peasantry  of  many 
coontries  to  the  complicated  legends  and  myths  that  have  in- 
spired the  great  world-poets.  The  stories  are  prefaced  by  a 
paper  from  G  Stanley  Hall  on  "how  to  tell  a  story." 

Volume  IV.  takes  up  the  concerns  of  home,  of  work,  and  of 
play.  The  first  division  is  devoted  to  physical  culture,  with 
special  articles  on  Indian  clubs,  trapeze,  parallel  bars,  etc. 
Following  this  are  descriptions  of  all  kinds  of  indoor  and  out- 
door games.  The  housekeeper  is  given  practical  instruction 
on  every  subject  connected  with  housekeeping.  A  department 
of  social  usages  explains  every  custom  of  the  social  world. 
The  matter  of  dress  is  also  fully  discussed 

Volume  v.,  according  to  the  logical  outline  on  which  the 
library  is  based,  applies  to  the  development  of  observation  as 
a  means  to  success.  It  contains  descriptions,  many  of  them 
illustrated  in  natural  colors,  of  a  large  number  of  animals, 
domestic  and  wild,  insects,  trees,  flowers,  and  minerals. 

Volume  VI  has  for  a  motto,  **  Expression  an  inspiration  to 
successful  endeavor."  It  is  divided  into  the  three  general  sec- 
tions, literature,  music,  and  art.  Language  includes,  among 
its  sabdivisions,  style,  composition,  elocution,  journalism,  and 
reading.  The  music  section  is  largely  devoted  to  a  study  of 
color  music  which,  altho  interesting,  seems  to  have  pushed 
aside  more  important  topics  that  would  have  been  of  great 
value.  Under  *'  art "  is  given  something  regarding  the  history 
of  painting  with  sketches  of  painters  of  the  various  schools, 
and  a  similar  treatment  of  sculpture. 

Volume  VU.—Practical  and  available  means  of  developing 
exactness  and  skill  both  mentally  and  physically.  The  culti- 
vation of  quick  and  accurate  decision  and  the  growth  of  con- 
scious power  as  essential  elements  of  success. — These  are  the 
topics  of  the  volume,  and  they  are  developed  thru  discussions 
of  maniial  training  and  of  various  occupations  for  women. 
Volnna  VIIL^Praetical  application  of  the  qualities  which 


have  made  men  successful  under  all  circumstances  of  human 
endeavor  and  environment. 

Volume  IX. — Methods  of  determining  adaptability  to  a  career 
and  practical  aids  in  the  selection  of  life  work.  (The  Success 
Company,  New  York.) 

TKc  Epic  of  American  History. 

As  we  near  the  climax  of  our  national  development,  while 
the  forces  of  life  are  still  strong  and  triumphant,  it  is  natural 
and  desirable  that  many  of  our  citizens  should  feel  in  their 
souls  the  great  flood  tide  of  our  history  It  is  the  experience 
of  the  past  with  all  other  great  nations  that  out  of  these 
emotions  stirring  in  the  souls  of  men  of  genius  that  the  na- 
tional epic  is  evolved.  There  are  in  these  times  in  our  own 
beloved  country  premonitory  symptoms  that  pride  in  the 
splendid  story  of  the  past  and  wonder  at  the  mighty  realities 
of  the  present  may  be  moving  in  the  soul  of  some  American 
genius  to  deliver  a  generation  hence  our  national  epic  in  sono- 
rous, soul-stirring  verse.  The  book  before  us.  The  Hand  of 
God  in  American  History,  by  President  Thompson,  of  the  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Philadelphia,  is  such  a  portent. 

The  very  title  of  this  book  suggests  that  religious  temper 
of  the  spirit  which  has  always  of  necessity  characterized  tie 
poet's  view  of  his  nation's  past.  Yet  this  book,  tho  distinctly 
symptomatic  of  the  great  song  to  come,  is  in  no  sense  sn  epic 
or  the  immediate  forerunner  of  an  epic.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  a  singularly  plain,  rational,  serious  exposition  of  the  inner 
truth  seen  clearly  by  a  man  of  intellect,  noting  and  meanicg 
to  understand  the  obvious  facts.  This  book  is  perfectly  de- 
scribed by  its  sub-title,  "  A  Study  of  National  Politics."  It  is 
the  work  of  a  man  able  to  weigh  and  balance  in  very  iroeaic 
fashion,  critically,  what  he  sees  and  knows. 

Reviews  of  the  American  story  we  have  had  in  great  num- 
ber ;  and  we  shall  yet  have  more.  It  is  an  essay  worthy  of 
the  scholar,  very  proper  in  the  patriot,  laudable  in  the  man 
of  letters  to  write  an  account  of  the  making  of  the  American 
nation.  The  value  of  these  various  reviews  depends  not  less 
upon  the  character  of  the  reviewer  than  upon  the  range  of 
his  information  or  upon  the  acuteness  of  his  observation  or 
upon  the  justness  of  his  opinion,  for  it  is  the  reviewer's  char- 
acter that  gives  him  his  point  of  view  and  the  direction  of 
his  view.  1  have  read  this  review  with  admiration  for  the 
character  of  the  essayist  as  well  as  with  satisfaction  in  the 
scholarship  and  judgment  manifest  in  these  pages. 

Matter  in  print  varies  strikingly  in  the  quotableness  of  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs.  Tho  the  essayist's  style  is  not  epi- 
grammatic, these  pages  offer  many  sentences  and  paragraphs 
well  worthy  of  quotation.  There  are  few  instances  of  deliv- 
erances of  opinions  not  well  thought  out  and  none  of  expres- 
sions of  prejudices  deserving  the  critic's  ceuEure.  The  world 
of  scholarship  and  culture  will  recognize  this  book  as  belong- 
ing of  right  to  the  society  of  the  wise  and  just. 

But  what  does  the  philosophical  historian  who  sees  in  Amer- 
ican history  the  working  of  God's  Providence  tell  us  of  our 
nation  to-day,  its  merit  and  its  destiny  ?  He  U  lis  us  of  pit- 
falls upon  every  side,  of  the  inner  perils  of  the  national  soul, 
of  dangers  from  without,  dangerous  now  only  because  of  the 
emotions  and  ambitions  they  stir  within,  fie  tells  us  this  is 
even  better,  the  pathway  of  light  and  safety  into  that  better 
land  of  the  promised  destiny  when>  political  and  economic 
equality  and  opportunity  shall  unite  with  religious  liberty  to 
make  ours  in  truth  a  country  of  God.  • 

So  good  is  this  book,  so  true  to  the  best  desires  of  humanity 
that  it  is  painful  to  speak  of  its  limitations.  Yet'* even 
Carlyle  has  his  limitations,"  as  a  clever  wit  has  said.  There 
are  two  defects  in  this  brief  story.  The  style  is  not  so  ample 
and  spacious,  so  full  of  heart  and  energy,  as  even  in  prose  the 
story  of  our  nation  well  deserves.  Bismarck  once  and  again 
warned  the  wary  to  **  beware  of  the  eloquent  man."  But  elo- 
quence is  nevertheless  the  true  vehicle  for  reciting  the  story 
of  American  men  and  events.  Our  past  is  no  mere  storage- 
reservoir  of  lessons  for  the  present  and  the  future  ;  it  is  a 
true  well-spring  of  hope  and  faith.  The  other  defect  is  that 
the  theme  of  the  work  of  God  in  America  for  the  welfare  of 
his  children  is  not  as  prominent  and  authoritative  as  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  construction  of  the  narrative  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conclusions.  Not  only  is  God  here  but  none  other 
is  here.  We  may  see  darkly  now,  but  when  we  see  clearly,  we 
shall  see  that  this  national  life,  best  of  all  the  ages,  is  only  a 
vast  network  of  methods  by  which  the  Almighty,  with  love 
and  wisdom,  works  for  the  education  and  the  redemption  of 
all  human  souls.  Of  this  in  its  broader  oolitical  and  social 
aspects  our  author  has  told  us  much.  His  theme  required 
telling  us  more  of  this  truth  and  of  other  truths  only  their 
relations  to  this,  for  it  unfolds  them  all. 

New  Jersey.  William  F..  Chancbllor. 
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The  fLducational   Outlook. 

Gift  of  a  Public  School*  ^^^^  ^^  Aodrew  Carnegie  had  given  I30,-  a  single  day.    The  society  argues  that  any 

000,000  to  primary  schools  instead  of  to  a  one  who  sees  the  advantage  of  study  of 

Nbw  Orleans,  La. — An  unusual  honor  national  university,  in  place  of  graduating  music  and  drawing  will  acknowledge  that 

has  just  been  paid  to  education  in  general  a  few  hundred  men  of  highest  education,  the  two  studies  are  worth  at  least  one 

and  to  Frank  T.  Howard  in  particular,  by  he  would  have  equipped  a  hundred  thou-  day's  schooling  in  tlie  year.    The  drawing 

the  New  Orleans  Progressive  Union,  that  sand  boys  and  girls  for  the  struggle  of  life  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Chicaeo  has 

body  having  decided  that  Mr.  Howard  has  each  year.  attracted  widespread  attention.    It  was 

performed  the  year's  greatest  public  ser-  ^         .         .  ♦      ♦  Y  I  given  the  grand  prize  at  the  Paris  expo- 

vice    by  contributing   a   model   primary  INCW  AppOiDCfnentS  at  I  file.  sition  and  was  sent  to  London  and  to 

school  completely  equipped,  to  the  ci^'s       New  Haven,  Conn. — Recent  appoint-  Wales  by  request.    Discontinuance  of  the 

children.    Mr.  Howard  has,  therefore,  Be-  ments  of  professors  at  Yale  university  are  good  work  is  to  be  deplored, 

come  the  proud  possessor  of  the  Pica-  as  follows:  Charles  H.J  udd,  Ph.  D.,  now  .         r  i.     ¥t  • 

yune'sfvcs^X.  annual  loving  cup  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  instructor     .  The  spnng  convocation  of  the  Univer- 

Several  months  ago  the  Picayune  of-  in  psychology ;  William  Churchill,  Ph.  D.,   si ty  of  Chicago  was  held  March  18.     The 

fered,  thru  the  Progressive  Union,  to  give  at  present  studying  in  Germany,  tutor  in  ^^'"^  J*  announcement  of  the  affiliation  of 

annually  a  loving  cup  worth  |ioo  to  the  philosophy;    Mason  Trowbridge,  of  the   ^  ^™9"''  Institute  of- Technique  and 

citizen  who  performed  the  most  mcritori-  present  senior  class  in  Yale,  to  be  assist-  the  addition  of  the  graduate  law  school 

ous  service  for  New  Orleans  during  the  ani  in  rhetoric ;  Samuel  E.  Bassett,  B.  A.,   ^as  made.    President    Harper  read  hit 

preceding  year.   In  making  the  award,  the  at   present   studying   in    the    American   quarterly    statement.      The   convo^tion 

committee  said,  in  part :  School  at  Athens,  instructor  in  Greek;   sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  W.  H.  P. 

"We  felt  that  the  cup  should  be  pre-  Albert  E.  Curry,  B.  A.,  of  Johns  Hopkins   Fauncc,  president  of  Brown  university, 

sented  to  that  gentleman  whose  act  was  University,  to  be  instructor  in  French 


altruiitic  in  nature,  and  whose  impulse  was  Paul  Baur,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  classical  „i,ru  .^Y*  rvh  ^f.r„!l^  i,„  ♦-.  utSL' 

guided  by  a  desire  to  benefit  our^Crescent  archaeology:    Albert  G    Keller,   Ph.  D     ranuVtraTn^^gfn  Kh^ooTfn  S^iteTf 

City.      After   weighing   the     mentorious  promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship  of  fut  .u'  ♦.,«.r\t7  i.,^^- «rir:Iu 

pofnts  in  the  individual  deed,  of  many,  we  the  science  of  society ;    Milton  B.  Porter,  |h|  ^'oTf rom  thrboard  of 


spite 

has  cut  o£E 

education 

being 

contributing 

ma- 


have  come 
that  the  cup 
awarded  to 

m^nificcnfS'inVheVhlp^^^  pro?esloV^n  English""  Wilbur^^  HlLil'^'iii^-^K;   SlntK^^S-"^  tkI 

the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  our  city,  has   Ph.D.,  was  appointed  professor  of  English,  t^^r^l^  i^LlX^^^ 

done  more  than  any  other  man  during  the   and  Wesley  R.  Coe,  PTh.  D.,  was  promoted  .uH^^lS^t  ^XV^Z^^^^^^.^^ 

yeari9oi  to  insure  our  city's  future  wel-  to    assistant   professor    of    comparative  S^.?Ht^*°^^.r^|L,  rf«^K?^^ 

^^«-  anatomy  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  ^tJtSH^iu,?"^^^^^,^  fc"!2S' 

When  Mr.  Howard  decided  to  build  a       Mrs.  Walter  Hatch,  of  Brooklyn,  has  J^^^Jf 4  ,lT;fl?^ J^^^if  ^       ^  ^    ~ 
primary  school  and  donate  it  to  the  city,  given   ls,ooo  to  found  a  lectureship  in  ^^^^^  *^  irinmg  cosi. 
he  had,  of  course,  no  hope  or  expectation  theoloey  in  honor  of  the  late  Prof.  Na-      Prof.  John  Dewey  is  mentioned  in  Chi- 
ef reward.     He  saw  the  great  need  of  the   thaniel  W.  Taylor.  cago  as  likely  to  succeed  the  late  CoL 
school  and  also  that  the  city's  finances       An  Arthur  Twining  Hadley  scholarship  Francis  W.  Parker   as  director   of   the. 
would  not  permit  of  the  erection  of  the  has  been  established,  a  gift  of  15,000  hav-  School   of   Education.    Prof.  Dewey  is 
necessary  buildings.     Being  a  student  of  ing  been  received  from  the  class  of  1876.  head  of  the  department  of  philosophy  and 
affairs  and  a  man  of  wealth,  he  realized   The  income  is  for  the  use  of  one  or  more  his  work  in  child  study  with  the  Dewev 
that  he  could  do  something  of  practical  meritorious  students,  to  render  their  re-  School  for  Children,  which  he  foundeci. 
benefit.    He  went  to  work  at  once,  and  the  searches  accessible  to  the  public.    The  has  made  him  famous  in  the  educational 
Frank  T.Howard  school  on  its  comple-  legacy  of    1150,0:0   given    Dy   the    late  world.    He  is  a  graduate  of  the  class  of 
tion  was  handed  over  to  the  city,  the  dedi-  William  Sampson  will  be  used  to  erect  a  '79,  University  of  Vermont,  and  served  as 
cation  being  held  December  18.     It  was   building  to  contain  thfs  dean's  offices,  vari-  instructor  in  philosophy  on  the  faculties 
crowded  two  weeks  after  being  opened,  ous  recitation  rooms  and  a  public  lecture  of  Johns  Hopkins.  Niichigan,  and  Minne- 
and  now  children  are  being  turned  away.  hall.      In  future,  no  one    can    take  the  sota  universities  before  coming  to  Chi- 
To  relieve  this  crowding,  Mr.  Howard  an-  course  of  the  law  school  in  less  than  three  cago. 
nounces  that  he  will  build  another  primary   years.                                                                             ^,         ,        ,  .- 
school  in  the  near  future.                                   Clark's  tours  have  for  a  number  of  years                Educational  Meetings. 
I.  JorUirV^tn^^nnJ^^^^^^^            ^^T  J  u  ^T  ^ceu  poDuUr  with  teachers  and  educators,       April   1-3 -Forty-first  annual  meetiag 
SVn^/t  4.  J^nn  anH  u  wf.^^  ^^  J  V'^orl"  ''^^uk  tf.  Clark  holding  testimonials  from  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  at 

-f  l-nnnlf '  Kn^InH^^^^  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  and  others  Toronto,  Ont  

pt .a     RpnHnn     /nH  Tn^*"*  ^.Tril.^   ^ho  have  eujoycd  the  trips.    Mr.  Clark  ,  April  s.-S.-Southern  Illinois  Teachers' 

wfch.  Kuifc  ^^^yy^^r.^^ly'fh  announces  that  he  has  organized  a  summer  Association  at  Centralia,  111. 
f^rnUhln^hi^^^^^^^^^                                        vacation  excursion  to  Europe,  which  will       Apr  1  3-5. -Northern  Indiana  Teachers' 

1v™?«'.k1  ^^  l*il"  ±!^?  7^r'   i'fi'f   leave  New  York,  Saturday,  fuAe  28  on  the  Association  at  South  Bend,  Ind. 


tn  fn.,™  VKVCluk  ;:?;h*1  i;.fil  X«l.      Vf  t^^e  ^oi'K  a°d  Turin  expositions,  etc.    The  "^^^  /vsbuciaxion  ai  vjuawa,  111. 

!2,!Sf    ^i!  !, ^*  »   ^A   ^^"^  ^'"^^.  ^°^''  }^  cost  of  the  main  trip  is  I260,  and  occupies  April  26-27.-Tri-State  Teachers*  Asso- 

typifies  the  donor's  ideas  on  primary  edu-  thirty-eight  days.    A  number  of  attractive  ciation.  at  Huntington.  W.  H.  Cole,  presi- 

^I?°;.nHl^  restricted  to  tfie  first  four  gidelipl  may  also  be  enjoyed,  if  desired  dent,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

^  Unllin  naU  nn^^^^                Wn^.rH  ^^  C.  dark,  fii  Broadwayf  N.  Y.  May  i-3-^ississippi  State  Teachers' 

In  explaining  his  position,  Mr.  Howard                      '                       •^'  association,  annual  meeting,  in  Jackson 

says  that  the  greatest  need  of  to-day  is                Chicago  News  Items.  Supt.  T.    P.  Scott,    Brookhaven,  MUs., 

primary  education,  the  education  of  the 


beingexpended  on  the  higher  education  of  and  as  his  new  department  has  an  endow-  n.  C  ,  secretarv 
the  few  to  the  neglect  of  the  schooling  of  "^^^^^  ?,^,  ^1.000,000  from  the  estate  of  TunciQ-21-X 
the  maioritv.     When  a  hov  has  tn  start   James  Flood,  it  means  a  new  era  m  this  ^iL\r.r.  ^11  L^^ 


and  treasurer. 

the  majority.     When  a  boy  has  to  start    """"'  •""""  ■*■""""  '  —  *"  '"  **^'-  -—-'-■   ^^"'^'^  Educational  A«o- 

out  at  the  age  of  ten  years 

wage-earner  he  has  had  onl. 

school,  but  if  the  foundation 

laid  and  the  boy  has 

writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  as  taugfit   ^^nce.  Hudson. 

IB  the  first  four  primary  grades,  Mr.  How-       The  cutting  off  of  music,  drawing,  and  June  30,  July  1.— New  York  University 

ard  says  he  would  have  no  fear  for  his  fu-  domestic  science  from  the  curriculum  of  Convocation  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  James  Rus- 

ture.     Ahttle  education  inspires  a  man   the  elementary  schools,  which  has  resulted  sell  Parsons,  Jr.,  secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

with  ambition  to  attain  a  higher  station  in   in  protests  from  citizens  of  all  classes,  has  July    1-3.— American    Institute   of  In- 

life,  and  with  the  rudiments  of  an  edoca-  now  been  taken  up  by  the  Public  School  struction,  Burlington,  Vt. 

tion,  if  he  is  worthy,  he  can  easilv  lift  him-  Art  society.     A  member  of  the  society  July  7-1 1.— National  Educational  Asso- 

self  out  of  the  rut;      Mr.  Howard  refers  to   has  figured  out  that  by  doing  away  with  ciation  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Wallace 

the  fact  that  Louisiana  shows  the  second  the  so-called  "  fads  "  not  enough  money  G.  Nye,  chairman  local  executire  commit- 

greatest  per  cent,  of  illiteracy.     He  says  can  be  saved  to  keep  the  schools  open  for  tee. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City.  :rcfaSS\rt1.?ffiJ|a7terc^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Dr.  John  Dwyer  has  been  appointed  to      The  executive  committee  has  sent  to  tion  to  be  held  in  Boston.    Following  the 

jocceed  James  Godwin  as  district  super-  the  board  of  education  for  final  adoption  business  meeting  came  an  interesting  and 

intendent.    He  is  at  present  principal  of  resolutions  providing  for  a  school  census  helpful  talk  from  Mrs.  Kraus  upon  stories 

Public  School  No.  8  in  King  street.    He  to  be  taken  by  the  police  department.  The  with  typical  examples.   All  were  delighted 

has  been  a  consistent  follower  of  the  pro    following   information   will  be   gathered  to  have  this  opportunity  of  hearing  Mrs. 

gressive  part^  in  education,  and  has  had  by  school  districts:  a.   children  between  Kraus  tell  stories  again,  and  we  felt  that 

little  to  do  with  school  politics.     He  has  four  and  five  years:  b.  children  between  we  were  children  and  she  our  kindergarten 

written  much  on  pedagogical  matters,  and  five    and   six ;    c.    children    between  six  mother.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 

has  given  a  number  of  pedagogical  lee-  and    eight;    d.  children    between    eight  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  vote  ot 

tores.      He  is  the  founder  and  first  presi-  and  fourteen ;  e.  children  between  four-  thanks  be  given  Mrs.  Kraus  after  which 

dent  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  JPrac-  teen    and     twenty-one;  f.   those  not    in  the  meeting  adjourned. 
tical  School-room  Problems  and  has  for  school;  g.  those  employed  and  where.  What's  In  a  Name? 

^T^it^^J^'i^'^ K^^lfdL  "^^nLli  The  board  of  delegates  of  the  New  York  Brooklyn  school  teachers  who  are  heads' 
£1  aS'SlenTrec^^^^^^^^  City  Teachers;  Association  recently  held  a  of  departments  consider  that  discrimina. 

i^Jo«»^^H.,^f«r«  frXm  ♦>.•  T  iK-i^^^To  meettng  at  which  Pres.  Magnus  Gross  re-  tion  is  shown  in  the  new  by-laws  of  the 
HlmwrCS.  N  V   j^ti^^^  ported  that  the  joint  committee  had  ap    board  of  education.  The  trouble  arises  out 

th^I'^^l^inUnm^^^^  ronnf r^  P^a^ed  before  the  by-laws  committee  of  of  a  difference  in  nomenclature  in  the  two 

te)fsTfV^o^^^^^^^^^^  [he  board  of  education  and  argued  against  largest  boroughs.     In    Manhattan   each 

♦«  ♦iT.  A ikJ-^  .»,».  »«^,T  .Vk^^^^  the  by-law  defining  the  principal  as  the  department  of  a  school  has  an  independ- 

Slncfi^,8^^-htn  he^taLeW  to  Vf^^^^^^  administraUve  heaS  of  the  school,  saying  ent  supervising  principal  with  assistanU. 
iSlemy'MdpS  'tr^m  i^^'jo'fsg  ?«*'?.8  about  the  pedago^c  head.  As  it  In  Bro^oklyn  efch^sch/l  has  one  principal 
T^^^l^l'^.i'''^^  »s  believed  the  charter  affords  sufficient  and  under  him  each  division  has  a  head  of 

hiTonrfu^  He  «me  to  Manhat^^^^^^  protection,  the  committee  did  not  inrist  department.  These  heads  of  department 
«ft?)  on/1  »4«  fi«if  oV.^TonT  f.xt  ♦Krrr.VTo,..  ^p0°  ^^^^  poiut.  Couccssious  have  been  hold  principals*  certificates  and  contend 
^^rjiJ^fl^^rHrnXwU/^^^^^  made  in  the  matter  of  the  principals*  right  that  tliey  a?e  equals  of  the  independent 

fJLm  fh?  wlniSw^^^^  to  transfer  and  -demote^  pupYls,  so  all  departmental  principals    of    Manhattan, 

fcarfn^  a?  ttt^rf  of  P.S  ^^^^  «  ^^w  required  is  an  immediate  re    The  tentative  by-laws,  however,  provide 

i     N^TvLl\miv^r«^^^^  Portol  the  cie.    At  this  meeting  Mrs.  that  in  reducing  the  iumberof  tte  non- 

Wm  tt^  h™*  nf  m7.f  Jt^n^n^^^^^^  Bigelow,  vice-pre8ident  of  the  society.  was  teaching  supervising  force,  the  transfers 
^JS^^fnrT^^^L^  ^     ^^  appointed    to    address   the    Wads  worth  from  present  work  to  classroom  duty  shall 

ana  doctor  oi  pedagogy.  Literary  society  of  the  University  SetUe-  include    heads     of   departments,     altho 

The  Male  Teachers'  supper  at  Hotel  St.  ment,  with  reference  to  schools,  and  a  vote  principals  are  exempt.  The  Heads  of  De- 
Denis  on  March  15  was  a  most  enjoyable  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  committee  in  partments  Association,  of  Brooklyn,  says 
affair.    The  good  things  provided  for  the  charge  of  the  teachers'  concert.    The  city   this  exemption  should  extend  to  heads  of 
inner'man  made  all  appreciate  to  the  full  college  pension  bill  was  referred  to,  but  no  departments, 
the  intellectual  feast  of  the  evening.    Dr.  report  was  made.    Teachers  fear  that  the  P^^^nt  n^ofhc 

Joseph  S.  Taylor  gave  an  interesting  and  ^^S^  figMrts  in  this  biU  will  make  pensions  KCCent  ueatns. 

humorous  talk  on  "  Educational  Idiots."  ^^  expensive  that  the  syslem  may  be  Albert  Ripley  Leeds,  professor  of  chem- 
Dr.  Thomdike,  of  Teachers  college,  said  abolished.  .  istry  at  Stevens  institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 

the  only  cure  for  some  educational  »'<«"♦«      "^ :-*^u^-.i-^i j-r^j — ^.s —  for   nearly  a  generation,  died  in  Phila- 

was  death.    He  said  he  did  not  b 

teachers  should  attempt  to  wade  thru  _        _ 

the  current  pedagogical  and  psycholo^cal  changesTn  oie  supply  department 

literature.  Dr.  McCall,  of  the  Natural  His-  ing  savings  of  ls,ooo  or  |6,ooo  a  year.  Dr.  George  W.  Warren,  professor  of 
tory  museum,   Brooklyn,   «Pokc    on  the  The  supply  committee,  in  presenting  its  music  at  Columbia  university,  died  from 

Story  of  the  Stick.        He  thought  a  budget,  will  ask  for  |6o,ooo  less  than  was  apoplexy  March  16.    He  was  bom  in  Al- 
proper  and  possible  understanding  between  allowed  by  the  board  of  estimate  last  year,  bany  in  1828  and  received  his  education  at 

Enncipals  would  obviate  the  needof  flagcl-  Economy  in  all  departments  is  to  be  the  Racine  college  in  Wisconsin.    For  a  num- 
ition.    Mr.    Henry    Plough,   of  Public  rule.  berof  years  he  was  organist  at  St.  Thomas' 

School  10,  ManhattaB,also  cpposed  nagel-  —  .     ^     .   . 

lation.    Principal  Stebbins,  of  Brooklyn, 
spoke  vigorously  in  favor  of  the  retention 

of  corporal  punishment  in  the  hands  of  March  26,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  build-  jr^" 
the  principals.  In  Brooklyn,  principals.  »?g.  2*5.  "7  East  Ninth  street.  A  rccep-  /'  _  .^  ,  , 
had  that  power  until  the  new  by-laws  took  tion,at  which  Mayor  Low,  Borough  Presi-  Prof.  Alfred  Earl  Sloane,  for  nearly 
it  away.  Mr.  Beverly  Smith  numorously  dent  Cantor,  Prof.  Morris  Loeb  and  fifty  vears  a  well-known  educator,  died 
described  apatent  flogging  machine,whicn  others  delivered  addresses,  was  also  held,  on  March  20.  He  was  born  in  Pompey 
might  perhaps  be  made  more  effective  a  is  so  seldom  an  educational  institu-  J|*||*'  u!?^fi^7??"*if:  •?' J'  ii;^!^^  K,f; 
than  any  lengthy  arguments.  tion  declines  money  offered  to  it  that  it  is  }f  Jf ;    j^.^  i?i!  a    fL]S.   Zr    ^f^^L    oJ 

The  annual  exhibit  of  the  Ethical  Cul-  worthy  of  notice  that  Professor  Hooper,  Somer^fnf  J^^^^^^^^  ^V*  He 

--    schools,  including  the  high  school  of  the  Brooklyn    institute,  recently   ap-  2>omerviiie,  1  enn.,  and  uanviiic,  K.y.    ne 


??uu^^  ^S"?"  *"^«^^»°e.  ^*y*-    ^*^®.  ":      Announcement  has  been  made  that  all  Point,  now  Bayonne,  N.  J.    Four  years 
ilk-S-r  .l-!«f  irf^^^^  applications  for  scholarships  at  Barnard  ago  he  was  forced  to  retire,  •wmg  to  ad- 

l^^f  ?;Un  Tu!   3J^w?7<;   «ainHnl  L^?'  coflege  for  the  coming  academic  year  1902-  vanced  age. 
R^ii^S^ifefrelS^^^^^  .903  must  be  filed  ol  or  before'  Apr?l,.  Philadelphia. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday.  ^ivlll'lrc^lurb"^  ^  Watson    Comell,    Ph.D.,    supervising 

Plans  for  conducting  the  reorganized  Barnard  during  the  coming  year  by  Prof .  S^^iPfi  i'L*^^ Jt^'^L^i^^^^^ 
summer  school  of  the  University  of  New  William  P.  Trent.    Profeslor  Treit  wiU  fI*i?»Tr  ^,J  ,l?n.^!^fn?  n^^^^ 
York  at  Washington  square  are  now  prac-  also  offer  a  course  in  nineteenth  century  p^ifut^.^o^    k^^^^^        f^^  -?onn^r     nr 
ticaUy  completed.    Of  the  regular  faculty  poetry.    Professor   Price^s    Shakespeare  rl^*%  l^t^n^^f^fK* 
of  t/e  School   of   PedaeoefProfessoS  c'our^J,  hitherto  given  in  alternate  years,  ^r"hL7e  p^a.    ThV 
?h^lt';fS^o^^^^^^^^^^  wil  in  future  be  given  every  year.  among  ^th/ largest    d^^^^^^^ 


the  next  meeting  of  the  district  and  asso-  pupiis. 
Public    School     36,    Manhattan,    will  ^iate  city  superintendents.  ^f*  Cornell  was  born  near  Richboro, 

shortly  be  reorganized  as  a  two-depart-  '  Pa.,  Nov.  j,    1845.    He  was    graduated 

ment  school,  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  A  large  meeting  of  the  Kraus  Alumni  from  the  Millersville  state  normal  school, 
grades  under  a  male  principal  and  the  Kindergarten  Association  was  held  at  the  in  1868.  He  taught  first  in  Clearwater 
present  principal  of  the  girls'  department.  Tuxedo,  Saturday,  March  8.  Mrs.  R.  P.  county,  coming  to  Philadelphia  in  1870  to 
The  stores  near  Public  School  no,  Man-  Worrell  presided.  The  training  class  of  become  principal  of  the  Point  Breeze 
hattan,  which  are  owned  by  the  city,  will  '92  sang  a  chorus  song.  Announcements  school.  He  became  supervising  principal 
be  fitted  up  for  class-rooms.  The  vacant  were  made  of  lectures  to  be  held  in  the  of  the  Logan  school  in  1889.  He  was  a 
room  in  No.  90,  Brooklyn,  will  be  fitted  city  of  interest  to  kindergartners.  Miss  member  of  the  educational  club  and  the 
up  for  a  kindergarten.  Elizabeth  Demarest   and    Mrs.  Pashley  Teachers'  institute. 
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NI  #3^117  Pnfvlanrl  \Ir\>oo  decidedly  too  much.  Research  is  attempted  confidence  in  the  school  system  and  in  the 

l^CW  x:.UgianU  l^lOieb.  where  drill  is  needed.    Culture  has  been  teachers.     The  problem  of  the  child  is 

Boston,  Mass. At  the  meeting  of  the  ^^^  ^i°^  ^^  ^^^  expense  of  strength  which  verv  intricate,  so  intricate  that  the  pairents- 

school  board  on  March  1 1,  a  large  number  ^^  more  important.  The  work  in  the  lower  and  teachers  must  come  to  an  understand- 
of  appointments  were  made  none  of  any  schools  has  been  shaped  too  much  upon  ing  in  the  education  of  any  one  child. 
special  interest.  Several  teachers  were  the  advancing  requirements  of  the  colleges  The  distance  we  are  from  that  ideal  shows* 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  so  that  the  possibility  of  completeness  of  what  we  lack  in  all  education.  The  speaker 
of,  the  year,  among  them  Miss  Elizabeth  preparation  has  been  lost,  and  its  accom-  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  a  suspension  of 
Richardson,* of  the  girls' high  school,  and  panying  power.  President  Draper  would  judgment  when  the  pupils  bring  com- 
Miss  Clara  Hawthorne,  of  Boston,  was  have  every  elementary  school  reach  the  plaints  against  the  teacher, 
appointed  as  substitute.  Mr.  J.  Frederick  home,  while  there  should  be  a  secondary  The  Rev.  Father  Rockwell,  of  Boston 
Stein,  instructor  in  modem  languages  in  school  in  evcrv  town  and  a  university  in  college,  urged  the  good  results  which 
the  high  schools,  died  on  March  8.  Har-  everjr  state,  all  free  and  making  no  dis-  must  follow  from  intelligent  co  operation 
vard  medical  college  located  in  this  city  tinction  of  sex.  He  would  also  add  between  the  school  and  the  home.  Tnis 
has  succeeded  in  securing  the  amount  re-  courses  which  would  meet  the  wants  of  is  especially  necessary  in  that  the  school 
quired  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  conditions   the  cultivated  and  the  rich.  should  supplement  the  home  and  serve  to 

of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  gift.  On  In  the  afternoon.  Rev.  Herbert  W.  Steb-  correct  its  defects,  and  the  reverse.  If 
March  12  it  was  announced  by  Drs.  J.  bins,  ot  Boston,  spoke  of '*  Industrial  £du-  parents  will  do  their  part  in  forming  the 
Collins  Warren  aid  H.  P.  Bowditch  that  cation  as  a  Social  Force,"  emphasizing  character  of  their  children,  they  will  re- 
Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington  had  sent  them  the  necessity  of  industrial  training.  lieve  the  teachers  of  a  large  part  of  their 
a  letter  promising  $250,000.     This  com-       President  Eliot  spoke  of  the  conditions   burdens. 

pletes  the  required  I750.000  so  that  the  »»  the  Southwestern  states,  and  empha-  PhiIflH#*lnhlfl  !rpm« 

school  can  claim  the  million  which  Mr.  phasized  the  need  of  more  liberal  expendi-  i-niiaucipnia  iicmb. 

Rockefeller  promised.  It  is  expected  that  tures  for  educational  purposes.  NewEng-  xhe  Civia  club  is  doing  good  work  in 
eround  will  be  broken  for  the  new  build-  land  does  better  in  this  respect  than  the  the  Philadelphia  schools  in  aiding  nature 
ings  about  June  i.  South  or  West,  and  yet  even  Massachu-  study.    The  club  places  for  study  a  leaf,  a 

setts  rests  satisfied  with  I35  a  year  for  twig,  a  bud  or  a  blossom  once  a  week  in 

Exeter,  N.  H. — March  14  was  made  a  each  pupil,  much  less  than  the  food  of  the    hand    of   each  child  in  the  public 
day  of  special  congratulation  to  Mr.  Al-  each    child   costs.     Only  in  the    higher  schools. 

bionBurbank,  principal  of  the  high  school,  grades  of  education  is  anything  like  a  lib-       .,     '  •      •         r  1  ^1. 

for  it  completed  thirty  years  of  continuous  eral  spirit  yet  manifested.  .    ^  After  an  agitation  of  several  years,  the 

service.  Mr.  Burbank  was  born  in  Limer-  ^^„  Tr„„i.„^  a..a^i.*i..«  a*  To.^i,or.  a*  ^•^^'"^  of  education  has  decided  to  con- 
ick,  Maine,  and  was  graduated  from  Bow-  ^•^  England  Astociation  of  Teachers  of  „der  at  the  April  meeting  the  matter  of 
doin  college  in  1862.    Atter  teaching  for  a  English.  making  women  teachers  eligible  to  pnnci- 

short  time  he  studied  law  and  was  ad-  This  association  held  its  second  annual  palships  of  mixed  grammar  schools  and 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1865,  But  preferring  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  Latin  school,  consolidated  schools  having  three  or  more 
teaching,  he  became  principal  of  the  high  March  15.  The  most  important  feature  of  K^'^namar  divisions,  positions  which  are 
school  in  Keanebunk,  Me.,  in  1867,  and  re-  the  session  was  the  report  of  the  standing  ^ow  reserved  exclusively  for  men. 
mained  there  until  his  appointment  at  Ex-  eommittee  on  **  Methods  of  Teaching  and  By  the  will  of  the  late  James  Bennett 
eter  in  1872.  He  is  the  oldest  high  school  Study.*'  The  committee  has  sent  out  a  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  re- 
principal  in  the  state,  and  probably  the  series  of  questions  to  the  teachers  of  New  ceivedagiftof  property  valued  at  1500,000. 
oldest  secondary  teacher  as  well,  with  the  England,  and  the  answers  to  these  ques-      -,,      ^  t:-     v  l     •  u        ^     1 

single  exception  of  the  principal  of  Pern-  tions  formed  the  basis  of  the  discussion.  The  German  English  night  school  on 
broke  academy,  the  venerable  Isaac  Miss  Katherine  H.  Shute,  of  the  Boston  Third  street,  Philadelphia,  closed  March 
Walker.  normal,  spoke  for  the  elementary  schools.  »9,  after  being  kept  open  three  weeks  be- 

She  said  the  replies  to  her  questions  show  y?^^  the  regular  term  by  the  German  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania. 


^^Y^Ll'r.    ^^^^^      '      «« '^a*  ^eciinea   ^cnt.    Miss  Shute  would  have  spelling  mal  school,  will  be  supervisor  of  play 
the  position.  taught  by  written  exercises.     The  ones  grounds. 


Boston,  Mxss.-Seven  of  the  thirteen  ^J^^^  'S   ex^erien^^^^^  A  preliminary  conference  will  be  held 

to^ed^arx?  wL  "'.*\^tuof^^^  rSS  sSd  never  'be'^Xwed  to  wr' te  sim^^^^^  betw/en  the  co'mmittees  on  revision  of 

dinloi^      Fmt    n^^^^^                                ^or  the  waste  basket,  but  the    teachers  studies  and  on  elementary  schools  of  the 

March    ;,     ThP    ,im/lnincr  ^  L^^^^^^^     should  slways  read  all  that  children  pro-  Philadelphia  board  of  education  to  con- 

^hoX    tnV  JhPr  4h^  the  hicrh  ?rho^^^^^^  duce.     The  great  need  of  the  elementary  fder  the  proposed  revision  of  the  clemcn- 

wm  roynT  ,^^^^^^                    ^                 '  schools  is  fewer  children  to  each  teacher,  tary  course  of  study.    It  is  said  that  the 

win  conunue  uniii  April  4.                                 Prof.  D.  O.  S.  Lowell   of  the  Boston  course  has  been  enlarged  and  amended 

Concord,  N.  H.— The  will  of  the  late  Latin  school,  spoke  of  the 'replies  of  secon-  from  time  to  time  until  now  it  is  over- 
Rev.  C.  L.  Tappan,  of  this  city,  contains  a  dary  teachers.  His  address  was  mainly  crowded  and  the  pupils  burdened  with  so 
bequest  of  13,000  for  Amherst  college,  and  an  elaboration  of  the  points  already  made  many  studies  that  chey  perforce  fail  to 
another  of  equal  amount  for  the  theologi-  by  Miss  Shute.  acquire  the  thoro  grounding  in  the  essen- 
cal  seminary  at  Hartford,  Conn.                        Prof.  Sophie  P.  Hart,  of  Wellesley  col-  V^^  subject  of  a  common  school  education. 

Greenwich    Conv      Mr    H   O   Have    lege,  reported  for  the  colleges.     All  agree  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  committee 
m^^fha^inr;  mn^^Ihn-n  hu  inf^^^^^    thit  the  instructiou  in  English  has  been  appointed  for  a  similar  purpose,  in  1896, 
St^hecausrof  eXatfonTn  the    Swn  of  ^^'^^'  '^^  ^^'^  y^^  '^^^  ^^^'    ^^^^'^'  reported  that  the  curriculum  was  the  best 
GrlenwicTby'  ^urcTaSng" s!x%c'rrs"  o     English    occupies    a  steadily  improving  fiX^'ent^re  c^u  i^f'tty'^ 
land  and.  giviW^t  to  thf  Sound  Beach  Pl-<^^  ^^  '^^  curriculum.  practicaWe%K  be  mlde  '^ 
school  distnct,  upon  which  to  erect  a  suit-                 Botton  Teachera'  Clnb.  ,    .      t-.     •    .       j.     •      j  li- 
able school  building.                                        The  teachers'  club  held  its  annual  meet-  df^^^^JLVL^Z^uJ^l^h^  ^t^VH^X 

PractidSld.  of  Education.            ;"ft'!'s^s^^i?;'^^Vd*=arC  «""  ^X'roM^^ir'th'e^  tRf^u"^* 

Cambridge,  MASS.-Atthe  annual  meet-  topic  was,  "  Closer  Relation  betwein  the  !f,^!l?°u L*^^??' I*°V^A°fcl*l°^^^^ 

ing  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association,  School  and  the  Home."     Dr.  Frank  A.  r  P'uY"^^  P[Z^*' ?:li,%J?^^\^^^^ 

on  March  9,  the  practical  side  of  educa-   Hill,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  edu-  ^°?°i°*°  primary  school,  from  whichshe 

tionwas  fully  discussed.    Pres.  G.  Stanley  cation,  was  the  first  speaker.     He  said  it  ^\u^r^Jl^f^\'!^hlliL^^t'J?^l:  ^^^ 

Hall,  of  Clark  university,  led  upon  "  Some  is  most  desirable  that  the  parent  and  the  51'il!,^"5'/lT.  *./V.r  v     fk"^-.?  ?*  ** 

.Social  AspecU  of  Education.''    He  held  teacher  know  each  other  Better,  and  that  "PJ'J^  tiI  /  f"^      L^Li-!?*!t  1°  .It 

that  the  school  should  be  the  counterpart  they  help  each  other  more  than  they  d:  f^^'Hililf  J.  f^Ti^  "^f.  f„J^^tT,i,.i\V  ,-5 

of  the  home,  and  girls  should  be  taught  The  schools  in  an  important  sense  reflect  l^f  kT*  f5  ?l?.^?.l,.;.f„  «?..  u        ''vil 

household  duties.    The  best  social  educa-  the  parents  and  the  general  public.  Teach-  J?«  „^Li°lJ^^^''^^^tX,T*urV'  V"". 

tion  is  to  develep  the  individual  in  as  many  ers  have  recognition  from  t^e  public,  but  i^fi^^^.*^-  ^a.  /k-  k-?S  ^!^*"f''f  5 

directions  as  possible.    It  centers  upoa  it  is  of  a  general  sort,  while  something  w?!!  wmf;  .„  k     ,  .-?^k  ,•„  .1,     t*^** 

motherhood  and  duty  for  girls  and  father-  definite  is   desirable.     Teachers  should  ri^L^  IIk^o?  ^?^»-  n^^ '.vj*-^"*' 

hood  for  boys.    Control  o?  passion  is  its  recognize  the  great  differences  in  their  P.!?:'i\f5  htL^'i"?*  P*",f„*fi^  £?J5" 

chief  duty.    In  an  academic  directioB,  that  pupils  and  cease  striving  to  bring  them  all  ^'^^J* *f,iS^*°  ^"°5i.^,r^^^^^         ^"^' 

which  is  best  will  insist  upon  much  of  to  one  common  standard.    The  important  *"**  *"*  petition  was  dismissed, 

technical  and  applied  science.                       a'm  of  the  teacher  should  be  the  develop-  Supt.  Edward  Brooks  has  suggested  to 

Pres.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  of  the  Univer-  ment  of  the  pupil  rather  than  reaching  the  Philadelphia  board  of  education  that 

sity  of  Illinois,  discussed  "  Educational  academic  standard.  the  proposed  downtown  manual  traininf 
Tendencies,  Desirable  and  Otherwise,"  Biskop  William  Lawrence  said  that  school  siiould  be  open  to  students  of  botE 
and  he  held  that  the  system  is  undertaking  many  parents  are  to  be  respected  for  their  sexes.    He  says  that  the  lack  of  provision 
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or  tiie  higher  edncatioii  of  giils  in  that 
oodi^  is  an  unfair  discrimuiatidn,  |uid 
hal  it  either  sex  is  to  be  favored,  it  should 
not  be  the  boys,  for  they  are  physically 
able  l»  go  a  longer  distance  to  school  than 
the  girls.  The  new  building  could  be  so 
arranged  as  to  give  the  bo¥S  ample  oppor- 
tunity fer  manual  work,  while  at  the  same 
time  pnmnon  could  be  made  for  the  com- 
mercial and  general  education  of  the  girls 
ol  tfic  down-town  section.  Dr.  Brooks 
communicated  with  sereral  educational  ex- 
perts in  connection  with  the  matter.  He 
round  diat  of  Boston's  twelve  high  schools, 
seven  were  co-educational ;  in  New  York, 
six  out  of  twelve;  in  Brooklyn,  three  out  of 
nx;  in  Chicago,  fourteen  out  of  fifteen,  in 
San  fVancisco,  three  out  of  four.  In  many 
other  cities  all  the  high  schools  admitted 
both 


An  assembly  hall  to  cost  $50,000  will  be 
erected  at  Haverford  college  by  Mrs. 
Chaiies  Roberts,  in  memory  of  her  late 
husband,  who  was  an  alumnus  and  for 
dmty  years  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  college.  She  will  also 
present  Mr.  Rot>ert*s  collection  of  auto- 
graphs, valued  at|5o,ooo,  to  the  institution. 

Jdhn  S.  Williams  has  been  appointed 
tiie  swccessor  of  John  Oughton,  resigned, 
on  tiHe  Philadelphia  board  of  education. 
Edward  Prag  has  been  elected  to  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  die  resignation  of  Di- 
rector W.  H.  Stewart 

European  feUowships  of  Brvn  Mawr 
college  for  1902-03,  each  valuea  at  $500, 
have  been  awarded  to  Miss  Marie  Reimer, 
of  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Harriet 
Brookes,  recendj  a  tutor  at  Rojral  Victoria 
college;  and  Miss  Helen  Mav  Billmeyer, 
of  New  York  jcity.  Th  'se  fellowships  are 
the  highest  honors  Bryn  Mawr 'confers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

John  Oughton  has  retired  from  the  board 
of  education.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
property  committee  and  had  been  promt- 
nen^in  advocating  reform  in  night  schools, 
and  in  eiving  effect  to  improvements  along 
this  line  of  education.  He  wa^  a  believer 
in  keeping  politics  out  of  the  public  schools, 
and  he  worked  fearlessly  to  further  this 
end. 

On  recommendation  of  its  committee  on 
property,  the  board  of  education  has 
agreed  to  purchase  for  I75.000  a  lot  at 
Broad  vid  Jackson  streets,  as  a  site  for  a 
miumal  training  school. 


Here  and  There. 

San  Antonio.— The  supreme  court 'of 
Texas  has  decidea  that  saloon  keepers 
may  not  sell  liquors  to  students  of  educa 
tional  institutions  without  laying   them- 
selves open  to  suits  for  damages. 

Newark,  N.  J.— The  text-book  com- 
mittee has  asked  for  ^5,oocvwhich  is  ^5,000 
less  than  was  estimated  for  last  year.  The 
contract  for  printio^  the  annual  report  was 
awarded  to  Matthias  Plum.  This  was 
done  despite  the  protest  of  the  Allied 
Printing  irades  counciL  which  declared 
that  Mr.  Plum  should  not  be  allowed  the 
contract,  because  he  had  non-union  work- 
men in  one  of  his  departments, 

Des  Moines,  lA.-Representative  Larra- 
bee,  son  of  the  ex-governor,  has  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature  a  resolution  for 
a  change  in  the  constitution  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Iowa  state  universitv  from 
Iowa  City.  The  bill  is  opposed  oy  the 
faculty. 

Muskegon,  Mich.— The  Hackley 
manual  training  school  has  been  increased 
to  twice  its  former  size  and  is  now  one  of 
the  finest  schools  of  its  class  in  the  coun- 
try. The  donor  has  already  paid  |25e,ooo 
for  building  and  equipment  and  will  en- 
dow the  school  for  ^5,000,000.  It  is  open 
to  the  youth  of  Muskegon  county  free  of 
cost.  Others  are  chaiged  a  nominal  tui- 
tion fee  to  cover  cost  of  material. 

Des  Moines,  Ia.— J.V.  Hinchman.of 
Glenwood,  la.,  has  offered  to  give  Des 
Moines  college  l4o,ooo  for  a  main  ad- 
ministrative building,  providing  the  college 
authorities  raise  a  like  amount.  Mr. 
Hinchman  has  already  given  the  college 
$50,000. 

Albany,  N.  Y. — The  convocation  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  will  be  held  June  30-July  i, 
promises  to  be  the  strongest  in  the  uni- 
versity's history.  The  informal  g^therins^ 
at  the  Ten  Evck  Monday  afternoon  wifl 
be  followed  Sy  formal  sessions  Monday 
evening  when  President  Butier  will  make 
an  address, and  three  sessions  on  Tuesday 
at  which  President  Shurman,  of  Cornell, 
and  Dean  Vincent,  of  Chicago,  will  speak. 

Jackson,  Miss.— The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Mississippi  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  here  May  1-3.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Herbert,  of  the  Mississippi  Agricul- 


tural college,  is  pre^dent  and  Supt  T.  P. 
Scott,  of  Brockhaven  secretary.  The  state 
legislature  recentiv  raised  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  public  schools  of  the  state 
from  |i, 000,000  to  ^1,250,000. 

Liberty,  Mo. — William  Jewell  college 
will  receive  a  gift  of  $25,000  from  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockdeller,  provided  an  addi- 
tional #75,000  is  raised  before  the  first  of 
next  year.  The  college  officials  will  do 
every tiiinff  in  their  power  to  take  advant- 
age of  Itr.  Rockefeller's  o£Eerj  and  the 
money  will  undoubtedly  be  obtamed. 

Hslkna,  Mont. — The  science  hall  of 
the  Montana  state  university  was  de* 
stroved  bv  fire  March  14.  It  was  one  of 
'the  finest  buildings  on  the  campus,  worth 
$100,000  not  including  equipment  The 
hall  was  fully  insured. 

Chester.  Pa.— The  new  Chester  hirii 
school,  costing  $165,000,  has  been  officially 
inspected  and  approved  by  the  school 
board,  and  will  shortiy  t>e  opened. 

Seattle,  Wash.— The  University  of 
Washington  will  dedicate  its  new  science 
building  in  June.  The  university  now  has 
twelve  Duildings  and  over  600  students, 
while  there  are  about  forty-five  on  the  fac- 
ulty list 

The  enrollment  in  the  college  depart- 
ment of  Oberlin  college  for  the  present 
J  rear  is  494,  an  increase  of  sixty-six  over 
ast  year. 

Tabor,  I  a. — Rev.  William  J.  Sallmon, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  beien  elected 
president  of  Tabor  college  by  the  trustees 
of  that  institution. 


The  editor  of  a  New  York  medical  jour^ 
nalsays.  Antikamnia  tablets  have  been 
used  with  very  favorable  results  in  head- 
ache, neuralgia,  influenza  and  various  nerve 
disorders.  No  family  should  be  wiUiout  a 
few  five-grain  tablets  of  this  wonderful 
pain  reliever.  Two  tablets  for  an  adult  is 
the  proper  dose.  They  can  be  obtained  in 
any  quantity  from  your  family  drug  store 
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For  Singers 
and  Speakers. 

Tbe  Vew  Remedy  For  Catarrh  la  Very 
Valuable. 

A  Grand  Rapids  gentleman  who  repre 
tents  a  prominent  manufacturing  concern 
and  travels  through  central  and  southern 
Michigan  relates  the  following  regarding 
Ibe  aev  catarrh  cure,  he  snys: 

"After  suflering  from  catarrh  of  the 
head,  throat,  and  stomach  for  several 
years,  I  heard  of  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets 
quite  accidentally  and  like  everything  else 
I  immediately  bought  a  package  and  was 
decidedly  surprised  at  the  immediate  re- 
lief it  afforded  me  and  still  more  to  find  a 
complete  cure  after  several  weeks'  use. 


"  I  have  a  little  son  who  sings  in  a  hoy's 
Cboir  in  one  of  our  prominent  churches, 
and  he  is  greatly  troubled  with  hoarsenesE 
aad  throat  weakness,  and  on  my  return 
home  from  a  trip  1  gave  him  a  few  of  the 
tablets  one  Sunday  morning  when  he  had 
complained  of  hoarseness.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  their  effect,  removing  all 
buskiness  in  a  few  minutes  and  making 
the  voice  clear  and  strong. 

"  As  the  tablets  are  very  pleasant  to  the 
Caste,  I  had  no  difficulty  ia  persuading  him 
lo  use  them  regularly. 

"Our  family  physician  told  us  they  were 
an  antiseptic  preparation  of  undoubted 
merit  and  that  he  himself  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  using  and  recommending  Stuart's 
Catarrh  Tablets  for  any  form  ofeatarrh. 

*'  1  have  since  met  many  public  speakers 
and  professional  singers  who  used  them 
constantly.  A  prominent  Detroit  lawyer 
lold  me  that  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  kept 
his  throat  in  line  shape  during  the  most 
ti^iDg  weather,  and  thai  he  had  long  since 
discarded  the  uie  of  cheap  lozenges  and 
troches  on  the  advice  of  his  physician  that 
they  contained  so  much  toiu,  potash  and 
opium  as  to  render  their  use  a  danger  lo 
health." 

Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  are  large 
pleasant  tasting  lozen|;eB  composed  of 
catarrhal  antiseptics,  like  Red  Gum,  Blood 
Root,  etc.,  and  sold  by  druggists  every- 
where at  50  cent!  for  full  treatment. 

They  act  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
membrane  and  their  composition  and  re- 
markable success  has  won  the  approval  of 
fihysicians,  as  well  as  thousands  of  suf- 
Erers  from  nasal  catarrh,  throat  troubles 
and  catarrh  of  stomach. 

A  little  book  on  treatment  of  catarrh 
mailed  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart 
Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Colleges  and  Universities. 

Camuridge,  Mass.— Harvard  univ. 
sity  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  f  ioc,ooo  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Jerome  Wheelock,of 
Worcester,  who  was  made  wealthy  Ihn 
the  invention  of  the  engine  that  bears  hii 
name.  The  money  is  not  restricted,  bu: 
the  suggestian  is  made  thai  the  income  b( 
used  lor  researches  in  geology.  Clark 
university,  at  Worcester,  receives  an  equal 
sum.  Prof.  Clement  L.  Smith  has  resigned 
his  position  as  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts 
and  sciences,  and  his  resignation  has  been 
accepted  to  take  effect  on  September  1. 
Professor  Smith  has  been  gran  ted  leave  of 
absence  for  a  ^ear.  Upon  his  return  he 
will  resume   his   duties   as    professor  of 

New  Haven,  Conn.— The  new  clinical 
building  of  the  Yale  medical  school, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  Jioo.ooo,  is  about 
completed.  The  building  is  a  gift  from  a 
donor  whose  name  is  withheld-  The  front 
on  Howard  avenue  will  be  the  city  dispen- 
sary ;  white  the  rear  contains  a  lecture 
amphitheater  and  the  necessary  anterooms. 
The  building,  which  is  three  stories  in 
height,  also  contains  a  clerk's  office,  and 
forty  two  rooms  for  clinical  uses.  All  the 
floors  and  walls  are  fire  proof.  The  build- 
ing will  furnish  the  school  as  good  clinical 
facilities  as  are  possessed  by  any  medical 
school  ia  the  country. 

Columbia  university's  budget  for  the 
year  beginning  July  1  next,  has  been  ma<le 
public.  It  amounts  to  (1,099,160  of  which 
iio3,}46  go  tor  interest  on  bonds  and 
other  liabilities,  and  the  remainder  for 
educational  and  administrative  purposes. 

At  the  close  of  academic  work  for  the 
present  year,  the  trustees  of  Barnard  col- 
iege  have  decided  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  Fiske  hall  as  a  dormitory,  and  it  will 
be  altered  for  class-room  and  laboratory 
purposes.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Doard  it  was  reported  that  (i6s,ooa  of  the 
(200,000  needed  to  secure  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller's giftof  (300,000  had  been  raised. 

The  professors  of  the  New  York  uni- 
versity graduate  school  have  been  autho- 
rised to  arrange  half  courses  for  a  mini- 
mum period  ot  one  hour  a  week  thruout 
the  collegiate  year.  The  subjects  most 
affected  are  history,  philosophy,  and  exact 
and  descriptive  sciences.  The  require 
ment  of  a  full  course  is  attendance  upon 
lectures  or  seminar  instruction  for  a  miai- 
mum  period  of  two  hours  a  week,  three 
courses  being,  required  for  the  master's 
degree  and  six  for  the  doctor's  degree. 

CAMBRinGE,  Mass.— An  unknown  ionor 
has  given  Harvard  (zo.ooo,  half  of  which 
will  be  used  in  extending  the  astronomical 
library  building  and  contents,  and  the 
remainder  (or  making  further  researches 
in  astronomy, 

,91.00. 

Chicago  to  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis  for 
double  berth  in  Tourist  sleaping  cars  of 
tiie  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, each  Tuesday  and  Friday  during 
March  and  April,  190J,  on  tram  No.  1 
leaving  Chicago  at  6:30  P.  h. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the 
nearest  coupon  ticket  agant,  or  address 
F.  A.  Miller,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Chicago. 


March, 
April  May 

There  la  %  best  ttme  for  doing 
•verything — tb&t  fa,  a  time  when  a 
tiuDg:  can  be  done  to  the  best  ad- 
Tantage,  most  eaally  and  moet  A 
fecdvely.  Now  is  the  beat  time 
lor  purifying  your  blood.  Whyf 
Beoanee  your  system  is  now  tryliig 
to  purify  it — you  know  this  b;  tlw 

Elmples  and  other  eruptiona  that 
iTfl  oome  on  your  face  and  body. 

Hood's  Sarsapariiia 
and  Pills 

Are  the  medioinM  to  take — they  4o 
the  work  thoroughly  and  agreeaWy 
and  nfiTer  fail  to  do  It. 

Hood'i  are  tke  madldnM  yoa 
have  always  heard  teoo»m«nded. 


Pears' 

was  the  first  maker 
of  sticks  of  soap  for 
shaving.  Sticks  in  3 
sizes;  shaving  cakes 
in  3  sizes. 

PcBta'  SoapHtablistwd  ttnrloayttn. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  Naw  York 

RICHARD  A.  MuCURDY.  PrWdent 

Lead^  Them  Att 


Jbxtt  Hundred  and  FUty-tws  Htllloni  »t  VolUn 

In  ItiHurani'e  in  Force  in  Amorica  ovBr 

One  SUlion  I>olUn 

In  AcliYc  Ane 

Fonaded  Inls^lFUty-nlneTeari  tto 

THE  HUTDAL  LIPB IKSDRARCB  COiriRT 


COLLE6E   BEIU 

WeaMAWKBKLLFOUIIDIIY,— IMtnOwMM. 


D  EADERS    will    confer   a    favor    bjr 
mentioning  The  School  Jourkal 
when  com  muni  eating  with  advertinrit. 


"Ibmeybelrue  wheLbsomemensey. 
iMnoiun  behrugjf^jWh&helmen  say-" 

^    miOM 

.Sa.poIio.—  ». 
icouring  so8kp-»- 


irmoLunbern 

PUBUQ 

endorscs4._ 
IMssl  solid  coJ^e 
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XPILET 
OWDER 


^  SUNBURN,  -.■l-?; 


A  tUa  •(  Bwat7  U  ■  Jay  Fnerer 

Or.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

•R  MAIIOAL 
BEAUTIFIER 


Oriental  Cream, 


VirtoM  It  hki 
Hood  th*  I  Ml 
a[i4re«n:ng 


M*da.AaMplBOoaDnlerfaitcifiicnilBrDiime.Tb« 
dlHlncidslMd  Dt,  L.  A,  Sayre  eaid  to  <i  ladr  □! 
thaMMMMCavolMfill:   "Af  vtmladKi  vrdl  utt 
HM>t>  f  raenmamttf  'Souniiid'*  Onim'  aa  i»i 
1*0*1  ftarnLmia^anuM^fclnpraiiantMon*.''   Qne 
bottis  aill  lut  lis  minitbi  umjtjt  amr  da;. 
nOURAI'D'H  PODDIIB  SVBTII.E  »— are* 
•■perflBou  hklr  wlikaai  IbIbi*  t*  ibe  hUb. 
P«BD,  T.  HOPKINS,  Prop'r. 
17  Ortat  JOBM  Btnal.  Haw  Tofk. 
rot  Mia  br  bU  Drantcla,  (nd  Fusr  Ooodi  D»' 
tt»u|untlk*D.4,tlu*du,liidKurDM.   Alutoi 
ta  MrVToiU  at  a.  H.  MwriT^ma  '*  m  ■.  ■nd  ot 
nasi  Ooou  OMins.   Br~Ba»n  or  B»e  ImiMlli 
IIJW  Bcwd  foi  unn  ud  pHHit  of  uif  one  ull 


BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAU 


Only  33c.  a  lb, 


iJaMIIllr-tllbtl-l 


anllV","tsn'l?OMIi«l.  ' 

OtMr  6m«  Ca»«ei      ■      -      -      U  ta  iSc.  ■  lb 
IxtallMt  Te»  In  tka  Cup  -      -  ».  35.  SOc-  ■  lb; 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

p.  D.  B«  8i<», 
31  0  33  VeaaTStmt,  NawVork. 


Blackboard 
Stencils  ^  ^ 

mrs  tbe  cheapeiit  bandim't,  moat  aatlsfBD- 
tory  ma&iu  of  illaatntioD  in  sobool.  Our 
Kst  eompriwB  (irer  500  SQbiecta.  S«nd  U 
MDtiui  Btampi.And  we  will  aeDil  yan  two 
nmplM  tor  tri&l— a  UUP  of  North  America 
and  »  drawinit  or  luisiuse  leBaon— to- 
Etfther  with  catalOE  contAining  complete 

t  T  miMfl  >rfti  6IZ.*UiSt.,  HEW  Tout. 


Old  Point  Comfoit,  Slchmtnd,  ud 
Waikloston. 

Slz-D>y  Tour  tIb  PaBnayWanU  F^all- 
rOBd. 

The  fifth  of  tbe  present  series  of  person 
atly-cODducted  tours  to  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, Richmood  and  Washington  via  ihe 
PennsjrlvaDJa  Railroad  wilt  leave  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  April 

Tickets,  iDcluding  transportation,  mesia 
en  route  in  both  directions,  transfers  of 
passengers  and  baggage,  hotel  accommo- 
dations at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond, 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about 
Richmond — in  fact,  every  necessary  ex- 
pense for  a  period  of  six  days— will  be 
sold  at  a  rate  of  (34.00  from  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Newark  ;  tjz.jo  from  Tren- 
ton :  (31,00  from  Philadelphia,  and  pro- 
portionate rates  frtm  other  stations. 

OLD  POIMT  COMFORT  ONLY, 
Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  in- 
ctudine  luncheon  on  going  trip,  one  and 
three  fourths  days'  board  at  the  Hygeia  or 
Chambertin  Hotel,  and  ^ood  to  relurn  di- 
rect l>v  regular  trains  within  six  days  will 
be  sold  in  connection  with  this  lour  at 
rate  of  (n.oo  from  New  York:  ('3^0 
from  Trentan;  I12.50  from  Philadelpnia, 
and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 
For  itineraries  and  full  information  ap 
ply  to  ticket  agents  ;  Tourist  Agent,  119U 
Broadway,  New  York;  4  Ceurt  street. 
Brooklyn ;  789  Broad  street,  Newark, 
N.J  ;  oraddr«ss  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assist- 
antGeneral  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 

Tha  Sceale  Ronte  U  Florida. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Southern 
Railway.  High  class  service.  The  route 
of  the  Southern's  Palm  Limited.  Magni- 
ficent scenery,  close  proximity  to  Aiken, 
Augusta,  and  the  glorious  mountains  of 
Western  North  Carolina.  Special  side 
trip ;  reduced  rates.  New  York  offices, 
271  and  1185  Broadway. 

Florida— Tbe  Sonthern'a  Palm  Limited, 
Q^Kew  York  and  St.  Aasaatlae. 

Pennsylvasia  Railroad  and  Southern 
Railway.  Close  proximity  to  Aiken, 
Augusta,  Savanah,  Charleston  and  the 
glorious  mountains  of  Western  North 
Carolina.  Side  trip  tours  are  sold  at 
greatly  redaced  rates  in  connection  with 
holders  of  Flarida  excursion  tickets.  New 
York  offices,  271  and  11S5  Broadway. 
Florida  and  tba  Soatb. 

The  Southern  Railway  offers  three  trains 
daily,  with  high-class  dining  and  sleeping- 
car  service.  The  route  of  the  Southern's 
Palm  Limited.  New  YorkofEces,  171  and 
11S5  Broadway. 
Tonriati  to  Flori,d«,  Cuba  and  Haaaan. 

For  high-clasi  service  travel  via  the 
Southern  Railway — the  route  of  the 
Southern's  Palm  Limited.  New  York 
office,  271  and  iiEsBroadway. 

Tbe  Indian  and  tbe  Nortliweet. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  book  just 
issued,  and  containing  1:5  pages  of  inter- 
esting historical  data  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  great  Northwest,  with  h-.ie 
half-tone  engravings  of  Black  Hawk, 
Sitting  Bull,  Red  Cloud,  and  other  noted 
chiefs;  Custer's  battleground  and  ten 
colored  map  slates  showing  location  of 
the  various  tribes  datine  back  lo  :6oo,  A 
careful  review  of  the  book  impresses  one 
that  it  is  a  valued  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  these  early  pioneers,  and  a  copy 
should  be  in  every  library.  Price,  »5  cents 
per  copy.  Mailed  postage  prepaid  upon 
receipt  of  this  amount  by  W.  B,  Kniskern, 
22  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

KDd  Beat  roT  Motbar  Mid  Child. 


Laces. 


Point  Venise  and  Batiste  Allovers, 

Irish  Crochet  Flouncings,    Laces  aid 

Galons   to   match. 

Rich  Lace  Flounces,  Bridal  Veils. 

Lace  Robes, 

Imported  Novelties  in  Neckwear  lor 

Women. 

Flat  Feather  Boas. 

Embroideries 


Imptirted  Parasols, 
Handkerchiefs,   Gloves. 


ST.   DENIS 

HOTEL 

nrnadwaji   anil   lltli   nirrrl.  New  Varh 

(0|,p.  UciiDt'hnri^b) 

Tabla  d'Bola  BraBUfBal     -    -     t  .SO 
"        Dinner.  •  1 .29  and  1  .SO 

WM.  TAYLOR  L  S0>,  Proprietors. 


Al  tlie  end  of  Your  Jovrner  ;ou  will  find 

The  Grand  Union  Hotel 

fonrtli  Aveniu,  41at  ami  4M  Street! 

Opposite  Grant]  CentrtJ  Depot,        IZW  TOKS 

Central  for  ShoppUiB  and  Theatres, 

BAggBge  to  and  from  4i!d  Street  Depot  b«e. 

RoomB,   91.00  per  Day  and  Upward*. 


Dr.  W.  J.  STE.WART, 

J62  W.  23dS1..  /f.  y.  City. 


danllBlrr.  Preacrvallon  at  arlBlBBi  teeth  • 
•pecloltT.  Ealabllaheil  IHOS.  AppalDlaieBM 
by  Bull  sr  lelephone  1b  KdvBBce  Cor  Tiaitarih 


Dr.VlctorC.  Bell.y.S'fiS'^S.- 

°  atia''MoDw''"d  "STM'th*:  Hot  "to  Take 
TMth  CnwaUiE.  Bridge  Wark,  and  BDlUla< 


gTLHJ»YSiRE|™i»L 

IfisriiooairBtotis 

'  iaoa  k  IMI  Modali,  beil  malieLlT  ta  til 
aOO    Jpoawrf-  Hand    Whwh 

-11  Qdkva  uid  mnlela,  rood  u  aew  fS  10 
as.     flnat  Fadnru  ClnriM  Sale. 


KIDDER'S  PASTILLES.  SS'3°;,felil52; 
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For  Singers 
and  Speakers. 

The  Hew  Remedy  For  Catarrh  ii  Very 
Valuable. 

A  Grand  Rapids  gentleman  who  tepte 
sents  a  prominent  manufacturing  concern 
and  travels  through  central  and  sauthein 
Michigan  relates  the  following  regarding 
the  new  catarrh  cure,  he  says: 

"After  suSeriog  from  catarrh  of  the 
head,  throat,  and  stomach  for  several 
years,  I  heard  of  Sluart'i  Catarrh  Tablels 
quite  accidentally  and  like  everything  else 
1  immediately  bought  a  package  and  was 
decidedly  surprised  at  the  immediate  re- 
lief it  aSorded  me  and  slil!  more  to  find  a 
complete  cure  after  several  weeks'  use. 


"  I  have  a  little  son  who  sings  in  a  boy's 
choir  in  one  of  our  prominent  churches, 
and  he  is  greatly  troubled  with  hoarseness 
and  throat  weakness,  and  on  my  return 
home  from  a  trip  I  gave  him  a  few  of  the 
(ablets  one  Sunday  morning  when  he  had 
complained  of  hoarseness.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  their  effect,  removing  all 
huskiness  in  a  few  minutes  and  making 
the  voice  clear  and  strong. 

"  As  the  tablets  are  very  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  1  had  no  difficulty  ia  persuading  him 
to  use  then  regularly. 

"Our  family  physician  told  us  they  were 
an  antiseptic  preparation  of  undoubted 
Tnerit  and  that  he  himself  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  using  and  recommending  Stuart's 
Catarrh  Tablets  for  any  form  ofcalarrh. 

"  I  have  since  metmaaypublic  speakers 
and  professional  singers  who  used  them 
constantly.  A  promment  Detroit  lawyer 
told  me  that  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  kept 
his  throat  in  fine  shape  during  the  most 
trying  weather,  and  that  he  had  long  since 
discarded  the  use  of   cheap  lozenges  and 

potash  a 

_^ .._ ...     .   _  1  danger  ._ 

health." 

Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  are  large 
pleasant  tasting  lozenges  composed  of 
catarrhal  antiseptics,  like  Red  Gum,  Blood 


They  act  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
membrane  and  their  composition  and  re- 
markable success  has  won  the  approval  of 
f physicians,  as  well  as  thousands  of  suf- 
erers  from  nasal  catarrh,  throat  troubles 
and  catarrh  of  stomach. 

A  little  book  on  treatment  of  catarrh 
nailed  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart 
Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Colleees  and  Universities. 

Cam  If  RIDGE,  Mass. — Harvard  uni' 
sity  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  |ioc,ooo  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Jerome  Wheelock, of 
Worcester,  who  was  made  wealthy  ihi 
the  invention  of  the  engine  that  bears  his 
name.  The  money  is  not  restricted,  but 
the  suggestion  is  made  thai  the  income  be 
used  lor  researches  in  geology.  Clark 
university,  at  Worcester,  receives  an  equal 
sum.  Prof.  Clement  L.  Smith  has  resigned 
his  position  as  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts 
and  sciences,  andhis  resignation  has  been 
accepted  to  lake  efiecl  on  September  i. 
Prolessor  Smith  has  been  gran  ted  leave  of 
absence  for  a  year.  Upon  his  return  he 
will  resume  his  duties  as    professor  of 

New  Haven,  Conn.— The  new  clinical 
building  of  the  Yale  medical  school, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  fioo,ooo,  Is  about 
completed.  The  building  is  a  gift  from  a 
donor  whose  name  Is  withheld.  The  front 
on  Howard  avenue  will  be  the  city  dispen- 
sary ;  while  the  rear  contains  a  lecture 
amphitheater  and  the  necessary  . 
The  building,  which  is  three 
height,  also  contains  a  clerk's  office,  and 
forty  two  rooms  for  clinical  uses.  All  the 
floors  and  walls  are  fire  proof.  The  build- 
ing will  furnish  the  school  as  good  clinical 
facilities  as  are  possessed  by  any  medical 
school  ia  the  country. 

Columbia  university's  budget  for  the 
year  beginning  July  i  next,  has  been  mate 
public.  It  amounts  to  f  1,099,160  of  which 
^102,246  go  lor  interest  on  bonds  and 
other  liabilities,  and  the  remainder  for 
educational  and  administrative  purposes. 

At  the  close  of  academic  work  for  the 
present  year,  the  trustees  of  Barnard  col- 
lege have  decided  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  Fiske  hall  as  a  dormitory  and  it  will 
be  altered  foe  class-room  and  laboratory 
purposes.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Imard  it  was  reported  that  f  i^S.ooo  of  the 
(loo.ooo  needed  to  secure  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller's gift  of  f300,ooo  had  been  raised. 

The  professors  of  the  New  York  uni- 
versity graduate  school  have  been  autho- 
rized to  arrange  half  courses  for  a  mini- 
mum period  ot  one  hour  a  week  Ihruout 

:ollegiate  year.    The  subjects  most 


ment  of  a  full  course  is  attendance  upon 
lectures  or  seminar  instruction  for  a  mini- 
mum period  of  two  hours  a  week,  three 
courses  being,  required  for  the  master's 
degree  and  six  for  the  doctor's  degree- 

CA>l«RrnGE,MASS. — An  unknown  donor 
as  given  Harvard  (30,000,  half  of  which 
ill  be  used  in  extending  the  astronomical 
library  building  and  contents,  and  the 
remainder  for  making  further  researches 
in  astronomy. 

51.00. 

Chicago  to  St,  Paol  or  Minneapolis  for 
double  berth  in  Tourist  sleeping  cars  of 
the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Kail- 
way,  each  Tuesday  and  Friday  during 
March  and  April,  1901,  on  tram  No.  r 
leaving  Chicago  at  6:30  e.  M. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the 
nearest  coupon  ticket  agant,  or  address 
F,  A.  Miller,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Chicago. 


March, 
April  May 

There  ia  »  best  Ume  (or  dotof 
•verytblnf — tbkt  is,  »  time  whok  a 
thing  con  b«  dona  to  the  beet  ftd- 
TSntage,  most  eaaHy  anil  most  ef- 
fectively. Now  ia  the  beat  tima 
lor  purifying  your  blood.  Why? 
Because  your  system  Is  now  trying 
to  purify  it — you  know  thla  by  the 

Eimples  and  oUier  emptiona  that 
are  oome  on  your  &oe  and  body. 

Hood's  Sarsapariiia 
and  Pills 

Are  the  medioinea  to  take — they  do 
tfae  work  thoroughly  and  agraeaUy 
and  never  fail  to  do  it. 

Hood's  are  the  medidnM  you 
have  always  heard  leooMini ended. 


Pears' 

was  the  first  maker 
of  sticks  of  soap  for 
shaving.  Sticks  in  3 
sizes;  shaving  cakes 
in  3  sizes. 

Pears'  9<u[>  «stab1ls1ied  o*er  IM  TVUSk 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

ot  Naw  YorS 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY.  President 

Leadj  Them  All 


Five  Hnndrtd  sod  Sixty-nine  Hlliiou  of  IMlars 

_  Id  Aiwets  over 

THrce  Hondrcd  ud  FUty-twsHilllinu  at  B«Uar* 

In  Insurancw  in  Force  in  Amorico  oyer 

One  BlUloD  Dollar* 

III  Afti-™  Age 

f onndod  IB  IS41  FUtT-une  Tears  afo 

THB  HQTOAL  UFB  IMSUSilCB  COMTllY 


^_^  I  COtUK   lEUl 

ISe»HAwlsSiirLyouiw»YTltoi«!S5^S«l* 


DeADERS    will    confer    a    favor    bj 

mentioning  The  School  Joukkal 

when  communicating  with  advi 


"l^mey  bch-ue  whcbsome  men  say. 
If  maun  be  hru^^wha,ha!  n^en  say' 

miOH 

Sap  olio.—  r 
couring  so&p«" 


endorses,, 
IMssl  solid  caJ^e 


■bntZMMZ 
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nToileT 

LfiPVDER 


IJfnuacLY  HBATasat 

"PING.  Mi     fSs^- 


■  *1  BUBtT  U  •  Jaj  Tarerer 
Di.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

M  HAIieAL 
BEAUTIFIER 


Oriental  Cream. 


md«.AeMptBOoaiiDtert*ltori. 

dlHinsiilifa«d  Dr.  L.  A.  B*Tre  attjd  lo  a  lAdy  of 
lhetoiiMait(apaM«iU);  "Am  vou  laattt  tetlt  vif 
MMN,  /  VMiHIMMM  'Oouraua'l  Orram'  at  lAr 
Ma«IIUrm/Wa/-'UI>A«SMni>rnHira(toni.''  Que 
bottle  wliriui  iIb  monlha  luuis  It  even  day. 
aoCRAirD'H  POITDRR  HUHTlLK  rpmoTrs 

FIRD.  T,  H0PKIM8.  PmpT. 
IT  OcMt  JoDM  Strtwl,  New  Talk. 

thrSS|ho^lLtu.^£ln.du?.Dd"oVoi»''.''A].D  (Sun's 
ir>D(n  Quid.  Ouicn     nr-g^.ti.  °(  Bic*  InHuttanii. 


BeST  AND  MOST  BCONOMICAL. 


Only  33c.  a  lb. 

Otkcr  6oe<  Cotteei      -       -  12  to  iSc.  ■  lb 

Izcelleat  Te«f  la  tbe  Cb>  ■      -  M.  U.  SDc-  a  lb 

COOK    BnOK    rBBR    tD    OnilaniDra.    fiDnnd  li 
Tor  If  ■■  Tvims.  Hldrsn  Bcrlli; 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

p.  O.  Box  2SI>, 
31  A  33  Veaei  Slrsat.  Naw  YorK. 


Blackboard 
Stencils  ^  ^ 

u«  tbe  i^eapest  handiest,  matt  eatiBfao- 
toiT  means  of  lllnstrBtion  In  school.  Onr 
Hit  c<imprlBea  over  900  snbjecte.  Send  W 
eenC<  in  etamlie.  and  we  will  send  yon  two 
MBijilas  (ortrial—  a  map  of  North  America 
and  B  dnwing  or  iKOBoaBe  lesson—to- 
seQier  wtth  calsloB  cODtainins  complete 

UM.  

LLDUOeekCO.,  &IE.9thSt.,IIZWT0Er. 


Old  Point  Comfart,  RIclimand,  and 

Wubington. 

Six-Day  Tour  via  FaanaylTanla  Rait- 

road. 

The  fifth  of  the  present  series  of  person 
ally-cooducted  tours  to  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, Richmond  and  Washington  via  the 
Fenntylvania  Railroad  will  leave  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  April 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals 
en  routt  in  both  directions,  transfers  of 
passengers  and  baggage,  hotel  accommo- 
dations at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond, 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about 
Richmond— in  fact,  every  necessary  ex- 
pense for  a  period  of  six  days — will  be 
sold  at  a  rate  of  I34.00  from  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Newark;  131,50  from  Tren- 
ton ;  $31.00  from  Philadelphia,  and  pro- 
poitionale  rates  fram  other  stations. 

OLD  POIHT  COMFORT  ONLY. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  in- 
cluding luncheon  on  going  trip,  one  and 
three  fourths  days'  board  at  the  Hygela  or 
Chamberlin  Hotel,  and  good  to  return  di- 
rect bv  regular  trains  within  six  days  will 
be  sold  in  connection  with  this  tour  at 
rate  of  Ji<;.oo  from  New  York;  Jirw 
from  Trentan;  Jii-so  from  Philadelphia, 
and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  ap 
ply  to  ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent,  119(1 
Broadway,  New  York  \  4  Csurt  atreet. 
Brooklyn ;  7.S9  Broad  street,  Newark, 
N.  J  ;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assist- 
antGeneral  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 

Tht  Scenic  Route  to  Florida. 

Penniytvania  Railroad  and  Southern 
Railway.  High  class  service.  The  route 
of  the  Southern's  Palm  Limited.  Magni- 
ficent scenery,  close  proximity  to  Aiken, 
Augusta,  and  the  glorious  mountains  of 
Western  North  Carolina.  Special  side 
tripi  reduced  rates.  New  York  offices, 
271  and  11S5  liroadway. 
Florida— The  Sontkern'a  Palm  Limited, 
tSHew  York  and  St.   AoKnetlBO. 

PetuuylTania  Railroad  and  Southern 
Railway.  Close  proximity  to  Aiken, 
Augusta,  Savanah,  Charleston  and  the 
glorious  mountains  of  Western  North 
Carolina.  Side  trip  tours  arc  sold  at 
greatly  redaced  rates  in  connection  with 
holders  of  Flarida  excursion  tickets.  New 
York  offices,  171  and  1185  Broadway. 
Florida  and  tht  South. 

The  Southern  Railway  oflers  three  trains 
daily,  with  high-class  dining  and  sleeping- 
car  service.  The  route  of  the  Southern's 
Palm  Limited.  New  York  offices,  271  and 
11S5  Broadway. 
Tonriata  to  Florida,  Cuba  aad  Vuean. 

For  high-class  service  travel  via  the 
Southern  Railway — the  route  of  the 
Southern's  Palm  Limited.  New  York 
office, 271  and  11S5  Broadway. 

The  Indian  and  the  Noithweat. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  book  just 
issued,  and  containing  115  pages  of  inter- 
esting historical  data  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  great  Northwest,  with  fi;ie 
half-tone  engravings  of  Black  Hawk, 
Sitting  Bull,  Red  Cloud,  and  other  noted 
chiefs;  Custer's  battleground  and  ten 
colored  map  plates  showing  location  of 
the  various  trioes  datine  back  to  1600.  A 
careful  review  of  the  book  impresses  one 
that  it  is  a  valued  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  these  early  pioneers,  and  a  copy 
should  be  in  every  library.  Price,  15  cents 
per  copy.  Mailed  postage  prepaid  upon 
receipt  o(  this  amount  by  W.  B,  Kniskem, 
33  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

Healil)  and  Best  for  Hotber  and  Child. 

ru^EEIR  (SHIt6uilSnUL!VKBfl|Uo,  wFFS 

OOUOudMtSTbHtnBad/llirinASBflaUL.  Bold 
brSnnUa  talrin  Baitoflh*  world.  Binn  aad 
Hk  (OT^nrbrtaw^  fiiaSKinBfiap  "  ud  takaae  olb« 
klad.      Twutr-ln  HBtailSihU. 


tJvycww 


Laces. 


Point  Venise  and  Batiste  Allovers, 

Irish   Crochet  Flouncings,    Laces  aad 

Galons  to  match. 

Rich  Lace  Flounces,  Bridal  Veils- 


Fiat  Feather  Boas. 

Embroideries 


Imported  Parasols, 
Handkerchiefs,  Gloves. 


ST.   DENIS 

HOTEL 

Braodwax  Bnd    I  lib  -lirrrl,  Nfw   York 

(Ovv-  tir»ui>  i.!horcUj 

Tablad'HotaBraakrast     ■    ■     •  .SO 
Dlnaar.  tl  .29  and  1.50 


WM.  TAYLOR  &  SOB,  Proprietors. 


The  Grand  Union  Hotel 


Dr.  W.  J.  STE,WART, 

J«2  W.  33d  St..  /f.  y.  City. 


Laleai  and  bom  progrpnlTc  aictboda  IH 
doBllsIrj.  PrescTTBIIoD  of  oritilnal  leelh  B 
apcclBltr.  EBiabllshrd  IHSS.  AppalatneaH 
bT  nnll  ar  lelepfaone  In  advance  fat  vlallara. 


Or.Vlctor  C._  Bel  I,  T-S'i-iS-cSS- 

C«re  of  IJam^.n^pltnienUiT  ludar 

TMtb  Cr«wala(.  Biidrs  Wark,  and  BnllUaf 
Dt  Teetk  and  Heolb 


gTEHjmjBEEJBItt 

■IL  ■llDiwI^iin  our  bkyelH.     Wb  abtp  on 

l»i^'fi0iiELrtt.»l6 


THE    SCHOOi.    JOURNAL. 


Hank  29;  MOI 


A  BccA:  for  the  Children 

FIRST  YE.ARS  IN  HANDICRAFT 


By  WALTER  J.  KBNYON 

ua«.   CUrtfe.   $140 


jff  A  Book  to  simiae  and  instruct  all  ebil- 

7^  dren  from  .five  t«  ten  yean  of  ago. 

THE,  •BAKM.'R  (S.  GA1)L01t.  CO.,  35  East  17 1h'  St  reel,  JieXa  V'itrK. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
TEXT-BOOKS 

For  T«renti*th  Centurr  Taaohara. 

RECENT  AND  FORTHCOMING  VOLUMES. 

A  COMMERCIAL  GEOGItAPHY. 

Bt  OrtTU  G.  Ad&DU,  Editorial  BUS  of  the  Naw  York  Sun,  formerlr 
Preflident  of  the  Depuiment  of  Oeozr&ph;.  Broaklrn  InstitDte  of  Arti 
and  BciencM.    l£ino.    M»  paB«a.    Clotb,  ttSi. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

BiGrov8K.QilbertLLLJ)„U.8.  QoologioaJSurTtr;  ftnd  AlbMt  P. 
BrishMo,  A.M..  CoUnteDnivenitr.  HamiltoD.Nev  York.  12mo.   Cloth. 

****""  A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY. 

Br  Albert  Perrr  Brtshun,  Prof  eoor  of  OeoloKT  and  Natonl  HittOTf 
liiOoig»teDiuvemt7-    lano.   Cloth    li.w, 

ELEMENTS  OP  PHYSICS. 


D.,  ProfeaBOT  of  Phrnos  — _-. 

Teniif.    Ilmo.    Cloth,  11.10.  With  BxperimentB.tm. 

PHYSICAL  BXPERinEinS.    A  LABORATORY  HARDAL. 

£r  JabnF-  Wood  boll.  Ulil  If.  B.Tui  And&la,  Inctmotor  in  PhjHloAl  SoIvDOV 

LABORATORY  EXERCISES  01  ELBHEITTARY  PJSYSICS. 

A  Muul  tor  Btndssta  Is  AokdoBlH  ud  Hlfh  SohooU.   Bt  Fnuklln  H. 
Afttt,  Initnctor  In  PtvUs  tn  Ontnl  Hl(h  Sohool.  Kuiu>  OiV.  Ho.   tkao. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATION. 

By  Andrew  O.  HcLaoghlin,  FrofesaoT  of  Americui  Hiitorr,  Unirer- 
•itroIHIohi^iii,    limo.    Cloth,  H^W.   New  edltioo,  revised  to  date. 

ENGLISH  TEXTS.  TENNYSON'S  THE  PRINCESS. 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

nvTOKK         Bonoi         caicAfio         umwai 


LIBRARIBS  m  TEACHERS 

TT  Bbonld  Deed  no  srpunent  to  ooovince  107  one  an* 
^  tering  the  profession  of  teaching  with  any  aarlooa- 
neBB,  that  a  reaaonably  complete  library  of  edooction  is 
an  esBeatial.  We  have  arranged  eight  gronpe  of  bocdw 
to  constitute  our  libraries ;  each  library  is  reaaonsHy 
complete  in  the  field  it  is  designed  to  ocQDpy,  and  tfas 
purchaser  will  feel  the  Batiafaction  of  having  a  sat  of 
books  that  will  answer  all  hia  ordinary  reqnirementa. 
Of  the  eigfafc  libraries  that  we  offer,  soma  aim  to  oofer 
the  whole  ground  of  theoretical  and  practioal  Pedagogy, 
some  deal  with  methpds  chiefiy,  and  one  ia  devoted  to 
School  Entertainment. 

Kellogg's  Teachers'  Library 

ISTolnmsB  ..........      ata.** 

Keflogg's  Smaller  library 

ITolmnei    -.....-...      •!•.•• 

Reading  Circle  Library 

IS  tMomet aa.** 

Teachers'  Professional  Library 

UvoiQines  ..........        •>.■* 


Teachers'  Working  Library 

9>  volnmei  .......... 

(For  Qnumur  Onde.  Intermediate  •nd  Dirtriot  Sebod  I«Mb< 

Primary  Teachers'  Working  Library 
School  Entertainment  library 


TheHo  libraries  aia  all  sold  upon  tho  iDStalltnent  plan,  which 
snables  a  library  to  b«  aecnred  at  once  npon  a  Bmall  cash  pay- 
uent,  and,  by  the  saving  of  a  few  cents  each  day,  to  be  paid 
for  in  a  limited  period.    For  fnll  terms  and  particulars  wiiba  to 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO..  61  E.  9ih  SL,  New  Yoril. 


HAVE  yOV  -RfiAT)   THESE?    L'.S'ro»V"''. wk 

with  a  careful  reading  of  these  eighteen  little  books  on 

HOW  TO  TEACH 

They  will  help  you  all  along  the  way.    They  touch  directly  upon  the  school-room 
problems,  and  give  in  compact  form  the  most  approved  methods.    Well  printed,  uni- 
formly bound  in  flexible  cloth,  fully  illustrated,    is  cents  each. 
No.    I    How  to  Uan»ge  Bnsy  Work.    EeUogg 

"     9    How  to  Teach  Botany .    Kellogg 
'    "     3    How  t«  Teaeh  Paper  Poldiag  and  Catting.    Latter 

"     4    How  to  Teach  to  Read.    Kellogg 

"      5    How  to  Make  School-Room  Charts.    Kellogg 

■■     6    How  to  Teaeh  Hlncrali.    Payne 

"     7    How  to  Toaeh  Birds.    Payne 

"     ■    Row  to  TsBch  Bngi  aad  Beetles.    Payne 

"     9    How  to  Teach  Fractions.    Kellogg 

"    lo    How  to  Taach  Clay  Modeling.    Kellogg 

•■    II    Haw  to  Teaah  Primary  ArithMetlc.    Soeley 

"    II    Bow  to  Teaoh  Batterllea.    Payne 

'*    13    Hew  t«  Teach  U.  S.  History.    Elsan 

"    14    How  to  Teach  Cempasltloa  Wrltiag.    Kellogg 

"    15    Hew  to  Teach  Canstrnctlve  Work.    Cedd 

"    16    Hew  to  Teach  abont  Plshei.    Payno 

"   17    How  to  Teach  ahsnt  Trees.    Payne 

"   iS    Hew  to  b«  ■  Sneeessfnl  Teacher.   Kellogg 


Others  In  Praparatlan.    Priee,  postpaM,  35  cants  aach. 


E.  L,  KELLOOG  &  CO.,  PMishtrs,  61  East  prt  Su  Neu  York. 
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NUMBER 
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THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


FO'R   HIGH   SCHOOLS 


PREPARATORY  TEXT-BOOKS 


Hill's    Foundations   of 

Rhetoric  -        -        -  $i.oo 

Maxwell   and  Smith's 

Writing  in  English  -       .75 

Buehler's  Practical  Exer- 
cises in  English        -       .50 

Eclectic  English  Classics 
— 44  vols.,  annotated 

Rolfe's  Edition  of  Shake- 
speare— 40  volumes, 
each  -         .        -       .56 

Hal  leek's   History  of 

English  Literature  -     1.25 

Matthews's  Introduction 
to  American  Litera- 
ture-       -        -        -     1,00 

McMaster's  School  His- 
tory of  the  United 
States       -        -        -     1.00 

Smith's  Smaller  History 

of  Greece — Revised     i.oo 

Morey's    Outlines    of 

Roman  History       -     1.00 

Colby's  Outlines  of  Gen- 
eral History    -        -     1.50 

Milne's  Academic  Alge- 
bra -        -        -        -     1.25 

Milne's  Elements  of 
Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry         -        -     1.25 


Phillips  and  Strong's  Ele- 
ments of  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonom- 
etry with  Tables      -  ;Si.40 

Smiley  and  Storke's  Be- 
ginner's Latin  Book     i.oo 

Harkness's  Complete 

Latin  Grammar        -     1.25 

Dodge  and  Tuttle's  Latin 

Prose  Composition  -       .75 

Harkness   and    Forbes's 

Caesar's  Gallic  War     1.25 

Harper  and  Miller's  Ver- 
gil's .Eneid      -        -     1.25 

Harper    and    Gallup's 

Cicero      -        -        -     1.30 

Lindsay's    Cornelius 

Nepos      -        -        -     1. 10 

Gleason's  A  Term  of  Ovid      .75 

Gleason  and   Atherton's 

First  Greek  Book    -     i.oo 

Hadley  and  Allen's  Greek 

Grammar  -        -     1.50 

Pearson's    Greek    Prose 

Composition    -        -       .90 

Harper    and     Wallace's 

Xenophon's  Anabasis    1.50 

G 1  e  a  s  o  n's  Xenophon's 

Cyropaedia       -        -     1.25 

Gleason's  Story  of  Cyrus       .75 


Lid  dell  and  Scott's 
Greek- English  Lexi- 
con —  Intermediate 
Edition    - 

Johnson's  Homer's  Iliad 

Syms's     First     Year    in 
French     - 
Second  Year  in  French 
Third  Year  in  French 

Muzzarelli's  Brief  French 
Course     -        -        - 

F  r  a  ncois'  I ntroductory 
French  Prose  Com- 
position   -        -        - 

Rogers's  French  Sight 
Reading  -        -        - 

French  Readings  —  20 
volumes  -        -        - 

Keller's    First    Year    in 

German    -        -        - 

Second  Year  in  German 

E  d  g  r  e  n  and  Fossler's 
German  Grammar   - 

German  Readings  —  38 
volumes   -        -        - 

Hoadley's  Brief  Course 
in  Physics 

S  t  o  r  e  r  and  Lindsay's 
Chemistry 

Shaw's  Laboratory  Exer- 
cises in  Chemistry   - 

Leavitt's  Outlines  of 
Botany     .        .        . 

Dana's  Revised  Text- 
Book  of  Geology     - 

Todd's  New  Astronomy 


83.50 


1.25 


.75 


COMMERCIAL  TEXT-BOOKS 


The  well-known  and  popular  WMIiains  and  Rojen 

Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping 

Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping 

New  Introductive  Bookkeeping 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

New  Commercial  Law 

New     Practical     Grammar    and 
Correspondence 

Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling 

Mental  Commercial  Arithmetic 

Civil   Government  of  the  United 
States 

Pen-Written  Copies  (Reproduced). 

Robinson's   New   Higher    Arith- 
metic 


Series,  including 

Eaton's  Business  Forms,  Customs, 
and  Accounts 

McCleary's  Studies  in  Civics 

Sickles's     Exercises     in     Wood- 
working 

Ho£fman's     Sloyd     System     of 
Wood-working 

HefHey's  Manual  of  Pitman  Phon- 
ography 

M  u  n  s  o  n '  s   Complete    Pbonog- 
rapher 

King's  Business  Arithmetic 

Laughlin's  Political  Econon^y  Re- 
vised 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY-Publishere 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


April  6, 1902 
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THE 

CHILD'S 

WORLD 


ANNODNGEHENT 


Publication  of 
Frances  Lilian  Taylor's 

SECOND  READER 


In  literature  and  illustration,  adapted  in  character 
and  variety  to  the  interests  and  growth  of  real  child 
life,  Miss  Taylor's  Second  Reader  is  a  fitting  con- 
tinuation and  companion  of  her  matchless  First 
Reader.  Those  who  have  seen  the  First  Reader 
will  appreciate  the  meaning  of  this  statement. 


'T'AYLOR'S  SECOND  READER!* 
*  published  by  the  WERNER 
SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY,  who 
will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with 
educators  concemiDg  its  eiaminatioD 
and  iniroductioD.  Address  nearest 
office;  378388  Wabaah  Avenue; 
Chicago;  78  Filth  Avenue,  New  York, 
73  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
GOOD    UTBRATURE    AND    BEAUTIFUL    PICTURES 


AHUli  uvn, 

cUll,<ilnA<, 

ia>p>a>,>nt 

«l«rl>i« 

Price,  3S  c<i>u. 

NOTABLE, 
Ni:W  BOOKS 

NEW  CENTUBY  BEADEBS— Thompson 

Nature,  Myth,  and  story.  Book  111  (new).  T h orou eh Iv  Class- 
icsl  and  well  ^atfed.  With  Books  I  ud  II  it  makes  a 
delightful  aeries  of  substintlal  readers. 

ABOUND  the  WOULD  liiiil!^ 

Home  Geographj  lor  4tii  tmd  5th  Years 

Social,  industrial,  commercial  treatment  of  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  pOBsessions;     Fully  illustrated. 
iftre  attractive  iven  than  Books  I  and  11,  which  tall 

forth  the  enthusimsm  offupHs  andieacheri  everyuihtn. 

This  la  tba  material  that  takchara  hav«  be«n 
laoUof  for. 

/iO    SIMILATt    VOOK.    IJV    1>^IJ>tr 

THE  QUINCY  WOfiD  UST-Parltn 

Over  7,000  of  the  commonest  words  arranged  in  carefully  selec- 
ted Grade  Vocabularies — a  feature  not  found  in  others, 

THE  MORSE  SPELLEfi-DuttoD.  Ideal  Method 

Dictation  and  Correlation. 

ATWOOD'S  ALGEBBA  SEIIES 

represent  the   best    modern  tieatmeut  and   inductive 
method— a  test  will  demvnslrate  this  fact. 


THE  morse  company. 


1^/\10rn\7  TA  np  1^  AT)P  '"  *2*''*^*'  "^^'^  ^°'  ""^  publications  at  the  teachers' 
"**'*'*■'*  *"  '^'-'  l"***!**-!  Institutes  this  summer.  Our  own  line  o!  periodicals  and 
books  is  the  most  attractive  and  salable.  We  have  in  addition  A.  Flanagan's  popular  publications  and 
John  B.  Alden's  line  of  Popular  Classics.  Apply  early  for  terms,  giving  experience.  An  earnest,  active 
man  or  woman  usually  succeeds.  And  our  publications  are  so  good  you'll  enjoy  circulating  them.    Address, 

E,.  L.  KELLOGG  ©  CO.,  'giS;;,?.,".':'  61  East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Y»/HEN  you  can  get  a  pencil  that 

^       is  as  good  as  a  DIXON  buy  it, 

for  on  examination  you  will  find  that 

it  is  a  Di.xon.  Pencils  differ  because 

they  are  not  made  from  the  same  matt  rials,  and 

some  are  not  made  as  carefully  as  others.     The 

Dixon  Company  uses  the  finest  and  straightest 

grained  cedar  which  when  combined  with  the 

finest  graphite  makes  a  pencil  that  is  absolutely 

unequalled  for  all  kinds  of  educational  work. 

Stnd  76  ceni-t  in  ■tiampj  mentioning  thi^  publication 
and  abundant  jamplw^  tvill  be  -tent  you.        -       -       - 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


April  S,  1902 


THE   HAWTHORNE   READERS 

Adopted  in  all  the  Boroughs  of  Greater  ^ew  York,   and  in  PhiladeU 
phia,  Boston,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Portland,  Me^  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Miss  Isabel  La.wreiic«,  Superinteadeot  of  the  Tr&iaing  Dcpariroent 
Sute  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  MIdq.,  says : 


GLOBE,   SCHOOL    BOOK   COMPANY, 

136  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MICROSCOPE 

And  Outnt  (or  Work  (oc 

$16.22 


<1AU5CH  A  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 


EBERHARD  FABER,   ■ 


E.  FABER. 

L8AD  PENCILS, 

PENHOLDERS, 

COLORBD   PENCIL!, 

RUBBER  ERASERS, 

Etc.,  Eto., 
FOR  SCHOOL  USB. 

545,  547  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


GILLOm 


For  Slant  Writing: 

404,  am,  303. 604  E.  F., 
603  ID.  F..  60t  B.  F., 

104T(HDltIscript). 

Grand  Priz«  and  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

forVERTICALWRITING:io45(Vcrtic«ur),r 

1046  (Wrtigraph).  1047,  1065,  1066,  1067.| 

HIOHHT  QUALITY,  thekhmi  MOST  DURABLB 

•MB  CHEAPEST. 

lOSEPH  CILLOTT  &  SONS,       91  John  SIrMt,  Now  York- 1 


position,  1900. 

PENS 


Sr.7.ir,r;  PUPILS'  REPORTS? 

Tb«r  are  tha  mast  eoinplete  of  anr  publiahed.   For  artitHe  and  beautiful  DlplomKB  of 
laleit  ilnfBDandQioiteipraatiTeiTordiDK.aiid  an  elegaDt  Reward  of  Merit. 

..fend  for  ^amplet. 

STIRLING  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Mt.  Sterling,  O. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

a«S-2ll  Third  A**..      NEW  Y»RK 
Mamufacturerv  aad  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  IHSTRUMEHTS 

Soerything  Needed  h   the  Laboratorw 

eiaii  UawlBc  dsM  «■ 
Metalwan  KanafactarlDi  Dipt,  li 


ECLECTIC    ^ 
PENS  .  .  .  ** 

Write  US  for  sample  of  No.  700 
Vertical. 
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jIolonel  feancis  way- 
land  PARKER,  the  great 
apoBtle  of  primary  education, 
passed  away  March  2,  at  Pass 
ChriBtihn,  Mias.  No  man  in 
this  country  has  rendered 
greater  service  to  the  children 
at  school.  His  heroic  fight 
for  greater  freedom  and  happiness  worked  a  complete 
traasforroation  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  So  radical 
was  the  change  that  it  amounted  almost  to  a  revolu- 
tion, and  it  has  been  fitly  termed  the  neu'  education. 
And  a  new  edncation  it  wae — new  aa  is  the  spring  that 
beams  upon  nature  after  the  storms  and  darkaess  and 
sternness  and  dreariness  of  winter.  The  ideas  which 
it  represented  were  not  new,  and  this  fact  afforded  to 
critics  a  point  for  attack.  But  old  tho  they  were,  as  a 
wild  apple  tree  Is  changed  to  a  new  tree  by  grafting,  so 
they  were  filled  with  new  life  and  rendered  sweet  and 
full  of  delight. 

The  Dew  edncation  brought  happiness  into  the  school- 
room. Under  the  old  regime  happiness  was  shnt  out, 
and  often  a  school  would  be  considered  good  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rigidity  with  which  the  ezclosion  was  carried 
on.  The  teachers  of  the  present  day  strive  to  render 
going  to  school  as  joyous  as  Is  consistent  with  the  aim 
of  laying  the  foundation  for  stil)  greater  happiness  in 
later  life.  It  is  this  endeavor  which  most  distinguishes 
them  from  their  predecessors  in  the  old  school. 

'9m 

The  gloiy  of  Colonel  Parker's  inflaence  is  that  it  ele- 
vated the  teacher  from  a  day  laborer  to  a  worker  for 
life  and  eternity,  from  a  lesson- assigner  and  reciting- 
post  to  a  co-operator  vrith  God  in  the  edncation  of  chil- 
dren, from  a  task-master  to  a  friend  of  children  and  a 
brother  of  him  who  took  up  little  children  in  his  arms 
and  put  his  hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them.  Others 
had  theorized  and  talked  and  written  aboat  the  mission 
of  the  teacher.    Colonel  Parker  acted. 

9m 

Me  saw  the  text-book  standing  between  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  like  a  wall  and  he  removed  the  partition. 
Some  people,  salted  this  quixotic,  yet  the  immediate 
effect  was  that,  left  without  the  support  which  the  text- 
book had  alttedod,  tho  teacher  was  compelled  to  develop 


ingenuity  and  teaching  skill.  Gradually  the  true  place 
of  the  text-book  began  to  be  somewhat  understood,  and 
tho  its  power  in  the  schools  is  still  disproportionately 
large,  it  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  what  it  was 
in  the  old  school.  The  substitution  of  teacher  for  text- 
book was  an  achievement  of  the  reform  endeavors  of 
Colonel  Parker.  Without  this  step  teaching  would 
never  have  been  raised  to  a  plane  commanding  the  re- 
spect of  thoughtful  peuple.  Teachers  have  to  thank 
Colonel  Parker  a  great  deal  for  having  rendered  their 
office  one  worthy  of  the  best  work  of  the  best  men  and 
women. 

He  found  the  teacher's  life  spent  amid  the  superficial- 
ities and  machinery  of  traditional  routine,  with  never  a 
dream  that  beneath  all  the  work  done  at  school  there 
was  something  divine  that  must  be  emancipated  and 
brought  to  light  and  activity.  By  intensity  rather  than 
logical  strength  he  effected  a  change  which  made  the 
living  child  the  center  of  solicitude  at  school,  or,  more 
concretely  speaking,  which  abandoned  the  teaching  of 
the  three  R's'for  the  teaching  of  children.  School 
work  was  lifted  from  a  logical  basis  up  to  a  psycholog- 
ical and  sociological  plane.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Parker  ever  understood  the  danger  of  searching  for  the 
purposes  of  edncation  in  the  realms  of  psychology ;  and 
it  was  well  that  he  did  not  when  he  began  his  reform 
work.  Only  by  taking  such  a  fallacy  as  a  truth,  and 
preaching  it  with  all  that  fiery  seal  ef  bis,  could  the 
abandonment  of  the  child-blind  logical  system  be  mad* 
to  yield  its  powerful  grasp  upon  the  schools.  Psychol- 
ogy was  a  safer  guide  than  logic  in  the  bringing-up  of 
children. 

The  feelings  could  be  stirred  most  effectively  by 
lifting  up  the  living  child  to  view.  Every  mother, 
heart  would  respond  to  such  a  plea  and  would  consecrate 
itself  to  an  alliance  with  the  cruaader.  From  a  general 
psychological  ground  to  child-atndy  was  a  wise  and  pro- 
gressive step.  Always  loyally  submissive  to  what  he 
regarded  as  the  higher  interests  of  children  he  turned 
his  eyes  in  the  last  days  of  his  life  more  and  more 
tovnrd  the  social  ideals.  True  prophet  that  he  was,  he 
saw — saw  that  in  the  social  realm  must  be  found  the 
ideas  for  broadening  and  deepening  further  educational 
theory  and  practice.  But  his  strength  bad  declined  and 
he  could  no  longer  retain  the  leadership.    Some  Joshua 
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was  needed  to  come  totwaxd  and  lead  the  edncational 
hoats  into  the  promiaed  land.  To  him  it  waa  giTen  only 
to  Bee  it  from  afar  and  dimly.  But  even  if  he  had  never 
stood  on  Nebo  yet  he  had  freed  childhood  from  the 
bondage  of  the  logic  of  school  tradition.  A  new  life 
had  been  entered  upon.  New  ideals  were  stimulating 
to  progress.  And  even  tho  the  course  of  the  forward 
march  had  sometimes  been  erratic  and  apparently  waste- 
ful of  time  and  strength,  yet  it  was  progress.  The  chil- 
dren are  the  happier  for  it  and  in  that  consciousness  he 
found  his  reward. 

The  magnitude  of  the  change  instituted  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  teacher  toward  his  work  will  be  even  more 
apparent  when  the  smoke  of  the  campaign  for  the  pro- 
fessional elevation  of  teachers  has  cleared  away.  ''  The 
schools  are  stifled  with  machinery  "  was  what  Parker  re- 
vealed to  the  searchers  for  truth,  while  the  defenders  of 
the  fortresses  of  tradition  shouted  themselves  hoarse  to 
prevent  the  voice  of  the  great  prophet  from  being  heard 
in  the  land.  When  he  charged  the  schools  with  "  tinker- 
ing of  immortal  souls/'  the  wise  critics  would  suggest 
with  scornful  superiority  that  he  ought  to  say  at  least 
tinkering  wUh^  that  his  logic  was  faulty,  and  his  scholar- 
ship sadly  defective. 

9m 

There  have  never  been  wanting  detractors  in  these 
twenty-seven  years — and  they  are  at  it  yet — who  tried 
to  get  the  admirers  of  the  stolid  reformer  to  take  a  look 
at  him  thru  their  minimizing  glasses  and  to  persuade 
them  that  the  new  education  movement  was  a  pyrotech- 
nic and  bon-fire  aflfair,  in  charge  of  a  mere  enthusiast 
It  will  all  go  up  in  smoke,  these  savants  would  prophesy, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  the  rocket  sticks  and 
the  ashes  and  rubbish  ;  with  brooms  in  hand  they  would 
constantly  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophecy, 
ready  to  sweep  out  the  debris.  But  there  was  no  such 
debris,  and  what  is  more  there  will  be  none.  Accus- 
tomed only  to  the  utter  darkness  of  their  self-compla- 
cency, they  were  and  are  forever  mistaking  sunrise  for 
fireworks.  Parker  was  too  great  a  man  for  these  critics 
of  Lilliput  to  size  up. 

9m 

Naturally  the  improvement  of  the  teacher  could  not 
be  effected  without  making  enemies.  Incapable  of  in- 
sincerity and  of  cowardly  half-and-half  procedure — pro- 
tective cloaks  so  popular  with  his  detractors — he  took  a 
bold  stand  by  insisting  that  the  schools  are  for  the  chil- 
dren,  and  that  the  best  interests  of  the  children  must  be 
paramount.  So  important  did  he  regard  the  training  of 
teachers  for  their  life  of  service  for  childhood,  that  he 
spent  his  whole  strength  as  a  teacher  in  exemplifying 
how  it  should  be  done.  And  what  did  he  give  the  young 
people  who  came  to  him  to  learn  the  art  of  teaching? 
His  detractors  can  tell  us  to  a  nicety  what  they  did  not 
learn,  for  those  things  lay  on  the  surface,  so  that  any- 
one maliciously  attentive  enough  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  reading,  and  pointing  them  out.  But  there  have  been 
fewer  to  tell  us  what  they  gained.  To  begin  with,  un. 
der  the  principalship  of  Parker  the  Cook  county  normal 
school  was  the  most  stimulating  institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  to  be  found  anywhere  in  this  country. 
There  was  an  all-pervasive  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm  for 
everything  that  concerned  increase  of  the  happiness  of 
children.     There  was  developed  desire,  if  not  ability,  to 


search  fer  the  laws  of  life  in  all  its  manifestations.  The 
graduates  of  the  sohod  regarded  teaching  as  the  great- 
est work  upon  which  mortal  man  can  enter.  It  took 
more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  political  chicanery 
and  other  school  troubles  to  discourage  them  and  rob 
them  of  their  enthusiasm  for  teaching.  An  interest 
was  awakened  in  the  co-operation  of  the  parents  of  pu- 
pils, and  with  many  of  the  normal  school  students  this 
developed  into  an  endeavor  to  understand  broader  social 
relationships  in  political  and  economic  problems.  The 
movement  for  a  juster  interpretation  and  enforcement 
of  the  tax-regulations,  which  the  teachers  of  Chicago 
have  been  keeping  to  the  fore  in  recent  years,  was 
started,  developed,  and  made  effective  by  the  energy  and 
persistence  of  women  trained  in  his  school.  As  a  train- 
er of  teachers  Parker  set  new  standards.  And  is  not  all 
this  constructive? 

9m 

Parker's  love  of  children  was  the  source  of  all  his  de- 
mands upon  the  teacher  and  upon  the  school.  He  had 
no  more  patience  with  the  teacher  who  considered  it  his 
business  merely  to  get  children  to  read,  write,  and  cipher, 
and  to  transmit  the  facts  embalmed  between  the  covers 

■ 

of  text'books,  than  Jesus  had  for  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, who  occupied  themselves  with  finicky  exegetics  and 
going  thru  the  motions.  Parker  wanted  the  school  to  be 
the  generating  stations  of  life,  abundant  life,  hence  the 
high  ideal  he  set  up  for  the  teacher. 


Memorial  Edition  of  "  Talks  on  Teaching. '' 

In  order  to  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Colonel  Parker,  the  publishers  will  issue  a  special  memo- 
rial edition  of  the  wonderful  "  Talks  on  Teaching,"  a 
book  that,  as  United  States  Commissioner  Harris  well 
expressed  it,  is  ''  as  gold."  The  usual  price  is  $1.00,  but 
in  order  to  put  this  great  work  within  reach  of  every 
one,  it  will  be  mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
postage  prepaid,  for  fifty  cents  per  copy,  bound  in  cloth, 
and  giving  in  addition  to  the  present  contents  a  biog- 
raphy and  tributes  from  eminent  educators.  The  pub- 
lishers further  offer  to  set  aside  ten  cents  on  every  copy 
sold  of  the  special  edition  for  a  Parker  Memorial  Fund. 
If  the  response  of  teachers  is  half  as  liberal  as  it  ought 
to  be,  there  will  be  a  considerable  contribution  derived 
from  this  source  toward  a  fitting  monument  to  the  great 
school  reformer.  The  fund  will  be  administered  by  a 
committee  of  well-known  educators.  In  this  way  every 
teacher  will  be  enabled  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  most  val- 
uable book  on  methods  of  teaching  to  be  found  in  the 
English  language  at  about  one-half  its  regular  price  and 
at  the  same  time  contribute  toward  the  Parker  Memorial 
Fund. 

From  the  many  letters  received  by  the  publishers  in  ap- 
proval of  their  Parker  Memorial  plan  in  connection  with  "  Talks 
on  Teaching "  the  following  extracts  from  two  of  them  are 
selected: 

I  have  always  regarded  **  Talks  on  Teaching  "  as  in  every  way 
the  most  valuable  book  with  which  Colonel  Parker  was  con- 
nected. It  is  the  least  pretentions  and  decidedly  the  simplest. 
There  isno  consciousness  of  effort  in  it  and  it  abounds  in  prac- 
tical aids  to  teachers.  In  this  particular  it  is  the  richest  book 
with  which  I  have  any  acquaihtance.  I  am  glad,  consequently, 
to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  this  valuable  volume  on  its  own  ac- 
count. — Pres.  John  W.  Cook,  Northern  Illinois  State  normal 
school. 

I  approve  most  heartily  your  plan  of  starting  at  once  a  fund 
for  a  memorial  to  Colonel  Parker.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  idea 
of  publishing  a  large  edition  of  his  **  Talks  on  Teaching  *  is  ad- 
mirable. Great  numbers  of  teachers  will  be  enabled  thereby  not 
only  to  secure  the  book,  which  is  valuable  in  itself,  but  also  to 
take  part  in  the  worthy  object  of  erecting  a  monument  to  this 
great  teacher  who  was  so  universally  beloved.  Yonr  plan  is 
both  feasible  and  practical— it  is  also  a  liberal  one  on  yonr  part. 
I  am  sure  that  the  friends  of  Colonel  Parker  will  gladly  natte  to 
make  it  a  success.  Prof.  L.  Seeiey,  State  Normal  School  of  New 
Jersey. 
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Colonel  Parker,  the  Man,  and  Educational  Reformer/ 

2j^  Marion  Fo^t^r  ^OU^Mhbume^  Chicago. 


Ai  the  work  of  Colonel  Parker  was  distinctively 
American,  so  was  his  training.  Altho  a  learned  man, 
forefront  of  the  movement  for  the  higher  professional 
training  of  teachers,  known  in  two  hemispheres  as  pro- 
hably  tne  most  characieristic  and  thoro  exponent  living 
of  the  movement  called  the  new  education,  master 
of  several  laoguages,  holder  of  an  academic  degree,  ad- 
vanced student  of  a  large  German  university,  he  never 
was  a  student  as  other  men  are  students,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  learning,  but  acquired  all  his  knowledge 
because  he  had  immediate  need  of  it.  Eyery  truth  as 
he  learned  it  rushed  at  once  into  the  field  of  action  and 
made  things  happen. 

By  nature  an  autocrat,  he  was  by  deepest  conviction  a 
democrat.  Believing  fervently  in  personal  freedom  for 
all,  and  disdaining  either  to  exercise  or  bow  to  authority, 
he  had  an  unconquerable  will  and  a  dominating,  not  to  say 
domineering,  personality.  Full  of  zeal  and  courage,  he 
did,  on  occasion,  scant  justice  to  a  candid  foe,  but 
never  failed  in  tenderness  to  the  weak,  nor  in  prompt 
forgiveness  of  an  injury.  These  contradictions  were,  in 
their  very  nature,  fruitful. 

Francis  Wayland  Parker  was  bom  in  a  little  unpainted 
house  in  the  village  of  Piscataquog  (now  part  of  the 
city  of  Manchester),  New  Hampshire,  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1837.  His  ancestry  was  of  the  strong,  whole- 
some stuff  which  makes  useful  men.  His  great  great 
grandfather.  Major  John  Goff,  was  an  officer  in  the  Re- 
volutionary war,  a  son  of  the  famous  Col.  John  Goff, who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  The 
family  is  supposed  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  family  of 
Goff  the  Regicide,  whom  Walter  Scott  has  made  famous. 
Col.  Parker's  grandfather,  William  Parker,  was  the 
founder  of  the  village  of  Piscataquog,' and  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  every  strain  of  Col.  Par- 
ker's ancestry  there  are  ministers  and  teachers.  His  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Jonathan  Rand,  was  the  first  re- 
corded teacher  of  Old  Derryfield,  now  Manchester,  and 
his  daughter,  MiUy  Rand,  the  mother  of  Francis  Parker, 
was  also  a  teacher.  It  was  said  of  her  that  she  never 
taught  like  any  one  else. 

Altho  Francis  entered  the  village  school  at  three  years 
of  age,  he  could  read  before  he  entered  it. 
.  His  father,  Robert  Parker,  a  skilled  cabinet  maker, 
died  when  the  little  boy  was  six  years  old,  and  two  years 
later  the  child  was  taken  from  school  and  bound  out  to 
work  upon  a  farm,  attending  school  only  some  eight 
or  nine  weeks  each  winter.  Far  from  considering  this  a 
hardship,  Col.  Parker  liked  to  describe  this  period  asthe 
best  part  of  his  education.  He  often  said  that  it  was 
extremely  fortunate  that  he  was  taken  from  school  and 
placed  upon  a  farm,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  geography  and  the  sciences  in  a  very  practical  way. 

When  he  was  thirteen  there  were  so  many  questions  in 
his  mind  which  required  fuller  answers  than  he  could  get 
from  his  own  observation,  or  from  asking  those  about 
him,  that  he  left  the  farm,  and  altho  almost  without  any 
money,  enrolled  himself  as  a  student  at  the  Mt.  Vernon 
(New  Hampshire)  academy.  To*pay  his  way  he  sawed 
wood,  varnished  boxes,  and  did  chores,  besides  working 
on  farms  in  the  summer  vacations. 

When  he  was  sixteen  he  taught  a  school  of  some 
seventy  five  pupils,  many  of  them  older  than  himself,  and 
a  number  of  them  better  educated.  This  was  in  Web- 
ster, N.  H.  The  following  winter  he  taught  in  Auburn, 
which  was  near  his  home,  and  here  his  success  was  so 
marked  that  he  wasengaeed  to  teach  for  several  winters 
at  the  munificent  salary  of  eighteen  dollars  a  year  and 
board.    The  board  was  varied  in  value,  for  it  was  fur- 

*  This  cbarmfngly  written  biofirraphy  was  publisbed  in  The 
School  Jourital  on  the  occasion  of  toe  Qaincy  Anniversary, 
two  years  ago.  It  is  repeated  bere  in  part,  tts  appropriateness 
to  this  memorial  number  rendering  it  especially  interesting. 


nished  by  the  parents  of  his  pupils  in  turn,  each  taking 
him  into  the  house  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time.  While 
teaching  he  continued  his  attendance  upon  the  Hopkin- 
ton  academy  in  his  few  leisure  hours,  and  spent  his 
summers  working  on  farms.  When  twenty-one  he 
taught  in  the  village  of  Hinsdale,  M.  H.,  and  from  that 
place  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  granunar  school  of 
his  native  village  Piscataquog. 

Teaching  in  the  Wild  West 

In  1858  he  took  the  long  journey  a  thousand  miles 
across  the  country,  to^what  was  then  the  heart  of  the 
Western  wilds,  Carrolfton,  Green  county,  Illinois,  where 
he  was  installed  as  principal  of  the  only  school  of  the 
place,  high,  grammar,  and  primary.  To  reach  Carrollton 
he  had  a  long  stage-coach  journey  of  thirty  miles  after 
leaving  the  railroads.  The  miles  were  long  and  flat, 
over  muddy  roads  lined  with  hogs  going  to  market.  He 
heard  pleasant  stories  pf  the  school  to  cheer  him  as  he 
rode.  A  former  principal,  he  was  told,  had  been  pelted 
down  the  street  with  the  unctuous  mud  of  the  place,  and* 
another  had  been  driven  away  by  the  sight  of  a  dirk, 
drawn  by  one  of  the  boys.  Trembling,  but  resolute,  the 
lank,  pale,  long-haired  Yankee  schoolmaster  entered  the 
building,  and  faced  his  school  of  more  than  a  hundred 
pupils.  He  read  them  a  chapter  to  steady  himself,  and 
then  told  them  that  his  idea  of  a  school  was  to  have 
"  a  good  time,  a  first-class  time  for  all,  and  the  best  way 
to  have  a  good  time,  was  to  work  together,  and  then 
play  together."  He  didn't  threaten  or  make  a  rule,  but 
went  straight  to  work.  The  yard  was  full  of  JimEon 
weeds  in  which  the  hogs  rooted,  and  the  fence  was  in  a 
sad  state  of  dilapidation.  The  young  teacher  and  his 
pupils  cut  the  weeds  with  a  scythe,  dug  up  the  ground, 
sowed  seed,  made  a  border  of  flowers,  mended  the  fence 
and  whitewashed  it,  and  then,  having  a  good,  sweet 
place  to  do  it  in,  played  games  together.  Boys  and 
girls  and  master  were  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  the 
school  flourished.  There  was  one  incorrigible  who 
had  to  be  thrashed,  but  the  young  principal  took 
pains  to  do  it  out  of  school,  where  he  could  claim  no  ad- 
vantage from  his  position  of  teacher,  and  when  he  and 
the  bad  boy  met  on  equal  terms,  as  man  to  man.  His 
salary  was  $600  a  year,  paid  in  wild  cat  money  subject 
to  thirty  per  cent,  discount. 

This  was  about  the  time  when  feeling  in  regard  to  the 

right  of  the  Southern  states  to  hold  slaves  and  to  secede 

from  the  Union  was  hot,  and  the  lava  which  was  soon  to 

boil  over  in  the  full  eruption  of  war  was  seething  high. 

When  the  school  board  noted  that  Francis  Parker  held 

Union  sentiments  they  expressed  their  indignation  by 

cutting  down  his  salary  $100.     The  school  board  of 

Alton,  however,  offered  him  the  principalship  of  their 

high  school,  and  he  accepted.     He  never  taught  there, 

for  the  war  broke  out,  and  he  went  back  to  his  native 

state  and  enlisted  in  the  Fourth  New  Hampshire  volni^- 

teers. 

From  Private  to  Colonel. 

His  career  as  a  soldier  was  marked  by  the  same  en- 
thusiasm, the  same  intensity  of  conviction,  the  same  un- 
flinching courage  which  afterward  enabled  him  to  put 
into  actual  practice  educational  ideals  which  other  men 
recognized  but  failed  to  realize.  He  enlisted  as  a  private^ 
but  was  made  lieutenant  before  he  got  to  the  field,  stayed 
with  the  regiment  four  years,  and  brought  the  remnant 
of  it  home  as  brevet  colonel  commanding.  As  he  waa 
one  of  the  earliest  men  to  enlist,  so  he  was  in  some  of 
the  most  desperate  battles  of  the  long  war.  He  was  a  man 
sure  to  be  in  the  thick  of  things.  At  Deep  Bottom, 
August  16,  1864,  he  was  suddenly  given  a  brigade, 
and  while  engaged  in  repelling  the  fierce  attacks  of  the 
enemy  was  severely  wounded  in  the  chin  and  neck.  For 
weeks  he  lay  in  the  hospital  suffering  from  a  crushed 
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windpipe.  In  theiprbigof  1864  hia  regiment  onmbered 
one.thottMnd  men  ;  at  the  laat  charge  in  the  fall  only 
iortj  cottld  be  moBterad. 

.  In  October,  1864,  he  went  home  on  furlough,  bat  he 
waa  far  from  idle.  Ha  took  part  in  the  aecand  Unoolu 
eampaign,  and  went  all  thrn  his  native  atate  making 
ringing  speeches  in  favor  of  the  great  war  preaident. 
In  December,  after  Lincoln's  election,  he  took  time  to 


■  WIS. 

Ik  married  to  Phene  E.  Hall.  He  bad  met  her  when 
ahe  waa  a  child  at  school.  She  became  a  teacher  her- 
aelf,  and^  they  corresponded  on  the  qaeetiong  which  in- 
terested both.  As  his  wife  she  took  an  earnest  and  in- 
telligent share  in  all  his  work.  She  waa  a  woman  of  a 
large  and  serene  spirit,  helpful  and  patient.  They  had 
one  daughter  who  seemed  to  inherit  the  remarkable 
qualities  of  both  parents.  She  died  in  early  womanhood, 
'"jlSooD  after  his  marriage  he  was  again  at  the  front, 
and  marching  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  across  North 
Carolina,  meeting  Sherman  at  Cox's  Bridge.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  a  little  later  in  the  spring,  and  borne 
along  with  Gensral  Johnston's  army  to  GreenBburK,N.C., 
where  be  beard  the  welcome  news  of  the  suirender  of 
<ieneral  Lee.  He  was  afterwards  made  brevet  colonel 
for  bravery  at  Deep  Bottom. 

nam  a  School. 

In  all  his  campaigns,  on  the  march,  by  the  camp  fire, 
even  in  the  lulls  of  great  battles,  he  was  planning  a 
school.  War  was  an  utter  horror  to  him.  Yet  he  could 
not  refrain  from  offering  his  services  when  it  broke  out. 
He  was  born  a  patriot,  and  in  his  youth  had  often  met 
old  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  who  bad  passed  on 
to  bis  young  and  ardent  spirit  tbeir  own  enthusiasm  for 
the  United  States.  He  believed  that  this  country  had  a 
mission  for  all  the  world — that  the  salvation  of  the  hu- 
man race  was  bound  up  in  free  government.  His  mo- 
tive in  teaching  always  was  to  fit  people  for  the  re- 
aponsibilities  of  self-government.  All  thru  the  war  the 
TJBion  of  a  school  to  be,  accompanied  him.  He  believed 
the  one  thing  to  save  maukiod  and  avoid  war  was  the 
common  school. 

Choow*  the  Humble,  Better  Part. 

When  he  returned  to  Manchester,  be  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  cititens,  and  many  avenues  of 
ighcceas,  political  and  fiuancial,  were  open  to  him ;  but  he 
never  wavered  in  his  devotion  to  his  chosen  profession. 
Hia  activity  in  the  Lincoln  campaign  and  the  force  and 
•nthnsiasm  he  had  shown  aa  a  worker  and  speaker  had 
produced  such  an  effect  that  he  realized  he  could  not 
stay  in  New  Hamoshire  without  being  drawninto  politics. 
As  be  was  sure  bis  real  work  was  teaciiiufr  be  applied  to 
Governor  Pred  Smyth,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  waa  a 
particular  friend,  and  thru  his  influence  obtained  the 
position  of  principal  of  a  district  school  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
in  1868. 

Colonel  Parker's  mind  was  full  of  fresh  force  engen- 
dered daring  the  electrical  years  thru  which  bta  country, 
and  he  with  it,  had  been  passing.  He  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  teach  school  in  the  old  routine  way.  Facta  were 
alive  and  throbbing  to  him,  and  be  made  them  bo  to  his 
pnpils.  The  parents  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  such 
a  Btore  of  enersy  poured  into  the  primer  and  grammar, 


and,  baokad  by  the  relnotant  teachera  under  him,  who 
had  not  been  to  the  war,  and  wanted  thbgi  to  go  od  in 
the  good  old  way,  set  up  a  vigorona  opposition.  How- 
ever, the  board  of  eduoaUon,  appreciating  his  atrength 
and  ability,  replied  to  the  clamor  by  elactinK  him  p^d- 
pal  to  the  first  normal  training  sobool  of  Dayton,  and 
later,  in  1871,  maldng  him  assistaot  saperintendenk  ot 
Bobools. 

The  Dayton  scboola  at  this  period  were  ntteily  atsg- 
nant.  Not  a  ripple  of  a  movement  on  toward  larger 
things  could  he  detected.  The  text-book  reigned  bo- 
preme  ;  the  teachers  idmply  "  heard  recitaUona."  Of 
coarse  the  Colonel  promptly  came  into  colliuon  with  the 
existing  school-book  companies.  'Their  keen  commercial 
instinct  scented  an  enemy,  and  they  said  to  a  school 
committee  man,  who  wae  tbeir  agent — "This  nun  mnst 
be  killed  or  we  shall  be."  It  was  the  first  recognition  of 
his  power  as  a  teacher. 

At  the  same  time  that  bo  was  antagonizing  the  text- 
book people,  he  was  feeling  keenly  the  need  of  some  halp- 
fal  books  himself.  There  was  no  child  study  then,  no 
experimental  psychology,  very  little  progress  along  eda- 
cational  lines  anywhere,  except  in  Germany;  and  he 
couldn't  read  German.  He  followed  what  light  he  ooold 
find.  He  got  Tate's  PkSotopky  of  EdiuatwHj  Stows's 
Gallery  Lagms,  and  Wilderspin's  Inlant  Edueeiieau  Ha 
was  much  influenced  by  Horace  Mann'alife  and  example. 
About  this  time  hia  aunt  died,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of 
$5,000,  and  he  resolved  to  follow  Horace  Hann's  exam- 
ple and  go  to  Europe  for  study. 

Soon  after  this  Mrs.  Parker  died,  and  her  husband  re- 
signed his  superintendency  and  went  abroad  for  a  long 
sojourn.  In  1872  be  entered  King  William's  university 
at  Berlin,  where  he  spent  two  and  one-half  years  in  the 
study  of  psychology,  philosophy,  history,  and  pedago- 
gics. He  knew  no  German,  but  learned  it  aa  he  needed  it. 

This  was  his  reply  to  his  Dayton  critics.  Far  from 
scorning  them  hd  wondered  if  they  might  not  he  right, 
and  gave  himaelf  several  years  of  bard  training  to  find 
out.  It  was  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
while  be  worked  with  the  intensity  of  conviction  he 
nevertheless  coald  continually  re-examine  the  grounds 
on  which  his  conviction  rested.  By  nature  dogmatic, 
sure  of  himself,  unhesitating,  by  principle  he  was  open- 
minded  and  ready  to  accept  suggestions.  If  they  were 
made  by  a  friend  he  first  knocked  the  friend's  arguments 
to  tatters,  and  then  reconstructed  it  in  his  own  mind 
and  thought  il  over.  If  by  an  enemy,  he  first  conquered 
the  enemy,  as  in  Dayton,  and  then  tried  to  live  so  as  not 
to  deserve  enmity.  If  by  an  authority,  he  trampled  the 
authority  under  foot,  and  then  in  freedom  adopted  the 
advice.  If  by  a  child,  or  a  meek  little  person  timidly 
feeling  for  the  truth,  he  was  gentleness  and  generoailT 
itself. 

While  abroad  he  took  a  two  years'  course  in  the 
Hegelian  philosophy  under  a  private  instructor,  because 
he  was  himself  of  a  markedly  nn-Hegelian  type  of  mind. 
Between  times  he  traveled  over  the  continent,  viaiting 
schools,  and  studying  the  art,  geography,  and  history  of 
each  country  as  he  visited  It. 

The  Quincy  MovuiwaL 

In  the  meantime  a  sitaation  was  preparing  itself  for 
him  at  home.  In  1873  the  school  board  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  a  small  body  of  unusually  competent  men,  became 
convinced  that  all  was  not  ae  well  aa  might  he  with  their 
Bchoola.  When  they  undertook  to  remedy  this  state  of 
affairs,  they  realized,  to  use  the  worda  of  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  "  that  they  had  a  larger  contract  than 
they  bad  at  all  intended."  They  felt  the  need  of  the 
educational  expert.  It  seemed  almost  imposaible  that  a 
man  could  be  found  thoughtfnl  enough  to  appreciate 
the  situation,  skilful  enough  to  apply  the  right  remedy, 
and  bold  enough  to  conduct  an  educational  revolution. 
But  they  found  the  man  made  to  their  band  in  the  per^ 
son  of  Colonel  Parker,  newly  returned  to  bis  native  land, 
shining  in  coat  of  German  mail,  seeking  some  evil  to 
overcome,  Bome  beneficent  imprisoned  power  to  set  fr 
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In  the  Dayton  Boboola  be  had  mat  sad  orarooma  many 
«>f  the  difflooltiea  whleli  were  baffling  the  Qulnoj  acb^ol 
Iward,  and  bia  long  Btndy  abroad  had  aatiafied  him  that 
])•  bad  met  them  in  the  right  way.  He  had  aereral  talks 
"With  the  Qoinoy  oommitteemen,  and  oonrinoed  them 
-•horol;  that  he  knew  the  sitaatioa  and  bow  to  grapple 
-irith  it.  In  oonaeqnence  they  elected  him  auperintend- 
•«iit  for  one  year  and  re-elected  him  with  a  great  Btrug- 
gl9  eveiy  year  for  fonr  more  years,  and  gave  him  a  free 
liand. 

Then  things  began  to  happen.  Tbe  set  program  was 
drat  dropped,  then  the  speller,  the  reader,  the  grammar, 
.and  the  copy-book.  The  alphabet;  too,  was  treated  with 
slight  defereace;  it  was  not  in- 
trodnced  to  the  children  by 
name,  but  they  were  set  at  once 
to  work  making  words  and  een- 
tences.  The  teachers  woke  up, 
and  bad  to  depend  upon  lively 
wits  for  sacceas.  No  longer 
ooald  they  comfortably  hear 
recitations  from  oonvenient 
text-books  —  there  were  no 
.  text-books.  Other  books  there 
were  in  plenty,  and  magaiines 
and  newspapers.  Teachers  and 
papilB  bad  to  learn  first  of  all 
to  think  and  observe,  then  by- 
and-by  they  put  these  powers 
to  work  OQ  the  required  snb- 
jecta.  These  were  few ;  the  Qiiincy  committee  was 
determined  that  the  children  who  graduated  from 
their  schools  should  be  able  to  read  well  at  sight,  to 
write  correctly,  and  to  compute  sums  required  in  ordin- 
ary business  transactions.  They  were  to  know  geog- 
raphy, practically,  and  the  leading  events  in  history,  and 
to  have  trained  facoltaea  and  senses  with  which  to  ac- 
quire such  other  knowledges  aatbey  might  desire  later  on. 
The  plan  succeeded  t^yond  the  fondest  hopes  of  its 
promoters.  The  qaiet  HassachuBetta  town  became  the 
goal  for  inquiring  teachers  from  all  over  the  country. 
So  great  was  the  interest  manifested  that  the  commit- 
tee was  obliged  to  limit  the  visits  and  allow  only  one 
school  at  a  time  to  be  inspected,  in  order  that  the  work 
might  not  be  too  much  interrupted. 

The  Colonel  went  on  with  his  work,  unheeding  the 
storm.  Every  once  in  a  while  be  would  observe  that  he 
didn't  claim  his  methods  were  new ;  be  was  only  apply- 
ing practically  the  principles  laid  down  by  Froebel  and 
PestalozzL  That  was  just  it.  Nearly  every  one  agreed 
with  his  theories,  and  wondered  why  he  didn't  let  it  go 
at  that.  They  believed  as  he  did,  therefore,  of  course, 
they  did  as  he  did,  was  their  argument,  with  scant  re- 
gard to  the  facts.  When  it  became  evident  that  what- 
ever the  similarity  of  theory,  the  disBimilarity  in  prac- 
tice was  marked,  they  burned  about  him  angrily. 
A*  a  Boston  Supervisor. 
In  the  very  thick  of  the  clamor  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  supervisors  of  the  Boston  public  schools.  But  in 
this  position  be  was  bound  hand  and  foot  with  Lilliputian 
threads  of  convention  tied  to  him  everywhere.  He  could 
not  wink  without  feeling  the  tug  of  some  of  the  tiny 
but  persistent  cords.  However,  he  served  the  two  years 
for  which  he  had  been  elected,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
hia  term  of  office  was  re-elected.  Then  he  receiveda  call 
'to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  Cook  County  normal 
Bchool,  at  Chicago,  with  a  salary  of  $5,000.  He  was 
also  offered  the  saperintendency  of  the  Philadelphia 
schools,  at  a  still  larger  salary.  But  he  felt  that  in  ac- 
cepting the  normal  school  offer  he  would  be  brought 
again  into  direct  contact  with  the  children  whom  he 
loved.  He  bad  always  maintained  that  it  is  onlvby  con- 
stantly following  the  leadership  of  the  little  child  that  a 
teacher  gains  inspiration  and  is  enabled  to  do  true  work. 
Beaidea,  he  was  Bure  that  Chicago  was  to  be  the  educa- 
tional battlefield,  and  he  wished  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight.    He  had  his  wish. 


Mr*.  Prank  Stnaii  Pariur. 

However,  just  before  going  to  Chicago,  he  married 
Mrs.  Frank  Stuart,  a  Buccessfal  teacher  in  the  Boston 
bchool  of  Oratory.  She  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  Colonel  thru  an  effort  to  Boften  the  rough  voice  con- 
sequent upon  the  injury  to  his  windpipe  received  in  the 
Civil  war ;  and  this  was  typical  of  her  relation  to  him 
thruout.  She  was  always  endeavoring  to  soothe  and 
heal  the  wounds  received  in  battle.  Moreover,  in  the 
stormy  times  which  followed  she  was  his  unfiinching  ally. 
When  her  husband  would  not  fight  for  himself,  she  would 
fight  for  him.  He  would  fight  for  a  principle  to  the  death 
but  for  himself  he  would  not  lift  a  finger. 
Stormi  at  Enjflewood. 

The  first  Bight  of  the  raw  Western  suburb  in  which  the 
school  was  situated  was  not  very  attraetivs.  The  school 
was  comparatively  new,  having  been  launched  4m  itt 
perilous  career  by  the  devoted  enthusiasm  of  a  few  men. 
Chief  among  these  was  its  first  principal,  D.  S.  Went- 
wortb,  who  had  literally  died  of  overwork,  just  before 
the  Colonel  was  called;  and  Dr.  Champlaiu,  a  prominent 
eitizen,  who  for  many  years  put  his  public  before  his 
private  interests,  and  at  no  inconsiderable  sacrifice  up- 
held the  school  thru  all  difficulties.  Every  dollar  had 
to  be  fought,  bled,  and  died  for.  Even  after  the  people, 
aroused  by  the  continual  strife,  began  to  look  into  the 
matter,  to  send  their  children  to  the  school,  and  to  be 
favorably  impresBed,  the  politicians  remained  of  the 
opinion  that  they  could  well  afford  to  skimp  the  normal 
vrithout  loss  of  prestige.  At  the  time  Colonel  Parker 
was  put  in  charge  there  happened  to  be  a  liberal-minded 
board  of  education  in  control,  who,  faithful  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  struck  with  the  patbos  of  his 
early  death,  were  determined  that  he  should  have  a 
worthy  BucceBBOr. 

For  a  while,  all  went  well,  and  Colonel  Parker  had 
time  to  get  thf  school  thoroly  in  hand  before  the  storm 
broke. 

*Planj  a  Truly  Profcufonal  School. 

The  Colonel's  intention  was  fixed  to  make  of  the  Cook 
County  normal  a  professional  training  school,  second  to 
none  in  the  country.  He  found  a  small  training  class  of 
about  forty  pupils  and  a  practice  school  of  two  rooms 
with  one  grade  teacher.  The  school  was  hampered  by 
being  obliged  to  do  high  school  work,  as  well  as  profes' 
sional  work,  a  fact  which,  of  course,  made  it  difficult  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  to  pedagogics.  In  bia  report 
to  the  board  of  education,  January  1,  1885,  Colonel 
Parker  demanded  that  the  standard  of  admission  be 
raised,  and  none  but  those  who  had  had  a  high  Bchool 
education  or  its  equivalent  be  admitted  to  the  normal. 
This,  of  course,  provoked  much  opposition. 

The  roal  bitterness  of  the  long  contest  began  when 
he  attempted  to  weed  out  his  teachers,  to  displace  hon- 
ored old  parasites  that  had  long  adhered  in  peace  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  very  comfortable,  appar- 
ently harmlesB,  but  adding  less  than  nothing  to  the  life 
of  the  tree.  Colonel  Parker's  great  battles  were  alwayi 
for  the  children ;  for  them  the  best  was  not  too  good, 
and  the  mediocre  was  to  be  tolerated  only  so  tongas  the 
beBt  was  not  to  be  had. 

Stwnu  at  the  Chicago  Nomul  School. 

A  fierce  battle  began  and  continued  for  several  years. 
The  climax  was  reached  when  Colonel  Parker's  enemiea 
on  the  school  board  proposed  to  discontinue  the  school 
and  save  Cook  county  {40,000  a  year.  Then  the  people 
of  Englewood  came  together  in  mass  meetinj  and  ex- 
pressed themselves.  They  said  they  did  not  intend  to 
have  this  persecution  of  the  school  they  were  learning 
to  value,  go  on.    The  school  stood. 

With  the  exception  of  annual  attempts  to  cut  Colonel 
Parke^B  s^ary,  to  reduce  the  appropriation,  to  refuse 
necessary  repairs  and  alterations,  and  pitched  battles 
over  every  new  teacher  added  to  the  faculty  and  every 
new  department  opened,  the  school  went  on  fairly  pros- 
perously, increasing  its  classes  and  its  efficiency,  and  be- 
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coming  moie  and  more  fsmona  tbruont  the  edncational 
world,  UQtil,  in  1896,  the  Cook  coaoty  comroiBsionerB  an- 
nounced that  they  could  not  afford  to  support  it  any 
longer,  and  offered  it  as  a  gift  to  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  city,  in  its  rapid-  growth,  had  indeed  been  Bteadily 
narrowing  the  limits  and  tbe  income  of  the  county  out- 
aide  of  the  city.  Englewood,  originally  a  suburb,  was 
now  a  closely  built  section  of  Chicago  proper.  -  It  was 
true  that  the  Bchool  was  really  within  the  city  limits, 
was  educating  the  children  of  the  city,  and  ought  to  be- 
long to  and  be  supported  by  the  city.  Nevertbelesp,  a 
spiteful  but  very  influential  politician  on  the  Chicago 
board  of  education  advised  strongly  against  the  accept- 
ance ef  the  gift  and  succeeded  in  turning  the  majority 
of  membera  againBt  the  acceptance  of  the  gift.  Then 
tbe  county  commissionera  aaid  if  the  city  would  notsup- 
port  the  school  it  should  not  be  aupported  at  all,  ard  to 
make  Ibeir  statement  good,  refused  to  pay  any  aa'ariea 
oranymonerfor  runDingexpennes  after  January  1,1897.  - 
From  that  date  until  June  1897,  tbe  teachers  went  en- 
tirely without  pay,  and  they  and  a  few  devoted  frienda 


A*  Principal  of  the  Cook  Coantf  Noimal  School. 

met  tbe  neceaaary  ezpenaea  of  tbe  school  ont  of  tbeir 
private  pocketB.  In  many  cases  this  meant  great  per- 
sonal hardship,  to  which  was  added  temptation.  For 
the  fame  of  the  normal  achool  faculty,  carefully  cboaen 
and  trained,  tried  in  all  m&nner  of  atorm  and  stress,  bad 
gone  abroad  over  the  land,  and  offers  from  schools  and 
colleeea  all  over  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great 
Britain  came  pouring  in.  To  the  eveilasting  honor 
of  those  devoted  teachers,  not  one  wavered  in  his 
loyalty. 

After  six  months  of  unceasing  agitation,  of  plot  and 
eonnter-plot,  in  which  it  finally  came  to  be  clear  that 
tbe  educational  and  right-minded  forces  of  Chicago 
were  solidly  in  favor  of  Colonel  Parker  and  his  school, 
the  city  took  over  the  normal,  paid  all  back  bills,  and 
found  a  pride  in  having  a  great  training  aobooJ  from  which 
to  draw  its  teachera.  But  tbe  petty  annoyances  con- 
tinned  without  interruption  till  June,  1899,  when  tbe 
Colonel  suddenly  resigned  the  principslahip  of  tteschool 
in  order  to  take  control  of  the  richly  endowed  Chicago 
Institute  of  Pedagogy. 

This  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  Mra.  Emmons  Blaine,  a  daughter  of 
Cyrus  McGormick,  a  weD-known  and  public- spirited 
Cbicsgoan,  wbo  at  his  death  bequeathed  her  a  fortune; 


aad  a  dangbter.in-law  of  the  American 
James  G.  Blaine.  Mrs.  Blaine  bad  been  for  years  «■ 
warm  friend  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Parker,  and  bad  often 
watched  with  piin  tbe  difficulties  that  beset  tbe  path  of 
the  normal  school.  Believing  thoroly  in  the  ideas  there 
set  forth,  she  determined  to  found  a  schot.1  wherein 
they  could  have  untrammeled  ezpresBion.  Sbe  bad 
urgad  the  plan  upon  tbe  Colonel  for  several  years  before 
he  finally  consented,  and  then  it  was  largely  because  he 
wanted  to  make  the  most  of  what  be  felt  were  bis  few 
remaiuing  years  of  activity,  and  to  leave  a  realized  con- 
crete ideal  to  influence  future  generstions.  To  do  thiB» 
he  felt  be  must  work  swiftly,  and  with  as  little  waate  of 
energy  as  possible.^ 

But  this  great  opportunity  came  to  him,  as  bad  all  hiB 
opportunities,  mixed  with  keenest  psin,  for  that  summer 
his  wife,  who  bod  been  heart  and  soul  witb  him  in  his 
work,  died,  but  not  before  she  knew  somewhat  of  the 
great  plans  he  was  forming.  Tbe  work  into  which  the 
lonely  man  had  to  plunge  at  once  was  bis  best  friend, 
and,  together  with  the  habit  of  years,  helped  him  to 
sink  himself  and  bis  sorrow  in  wholesome  labor  for 
others. 

Faculty  and  Equipment  of  Chkajo  Imtitiilc. 

Tbe  teachers  who  had  worked  so  faithfully  with  him 
that  bis  ideals  were  theirs  and  theirs  were  bis,  he  took 
with  him  to  tbe  new  school.  Twenty  out  of  the  thirty- 
three  teachers  at  the  normal  resigned  soon  after  the 
Colonel  and  accepted  positions  in  the  new  school.  Altbo 
this  was  not  yet  built,  they  were  put  at  once  upon  liberal 
salaries,  and  sent  all  over  tbe  world,  each  one  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  specialty  in  that  place  which  would  offer 
him  the  best  advantages.  In  the  meantime,  a  tract  of 
ground  was  bought  for  1426,000,  and  an  architect  set  to 
work  at  once  on  plans  for  a  model  school  building,  with 
gymnasiums,  laboratories,  and  museums. 

The  Chicago  Institute  consists  in  the  main  of  two  di- 
visions, an  academic  department,  comprisirg  all  grades 
from  the  kindergarten  thru  the  high  school,  and  two 
ye^rs  of  college  work  called  the  Junior  college;  and  a 
pedagogic  school  fitting  teacbera  for  kindergartin,  ele- 
mentary, and  scientific  schools,  beaides  offering  facilities 
for  the  training  of  specialists  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

The  ideal  which  he  had  struggled  for,  bled  for,  lived 
for,  and  which  he  was  about  to  see  realized  at  the  close 
of  his  faithful  and  strenuous  life,  was  the  ideal  of  char- 
acter-bnilding  as  the  true  aim  of  education,  as  contrast- 
ing with  knowledge-getting  as  tbe  false,  but  hitherto 
predominant  aim. 

Convinced  that  character  can  only  be  made  in  freedom, 
and  that  knowledge  which  does  not  bear  fruit  in  service 
to  others  is  barren  knowledge  and  will  eooner  or  later 
wither  and  die,  he  proclaimed  the  principle  that  educa- 
tion should  be  for  citizenship;  that  the  achool  should  be 
an  ideal  community,  and  that  every  child  should,  %o  the 
best  of  his  ability,  exercise  tbe  functions  of  citizenship. 

Seldom  had  it  been  given  to  iran  sb  nearly  to  realize 
his  own  ideal  of  work  and  of  his  own  fitnfss  for  it.  As 
one  looks  over  bis  life,  it  ia  plain  that  aa  his  abilities  in- 
creaaed,  so  did  his  opportunities.  Even  his  struggles 
had  the  effect  of  intentatiuK  thousands  where  otherwise 
only  hundreds  would  have  responded  to  his  enthusiasm; 
it  made  zealous  converts  out  of  friends,  and  induced 
many  to  live  up  to  ideals  which  otherwise  might  have  . 
remained  in  the  attic  of  the  mind,  high  but  nselees. 
As  for  hia  personal  fitness  for  his  work,  few  who  knew 
his  conception  of  the  sort  of  person  who  should  be  the 
teacher  of  teachers  can  doubt  that  it  was  also  given  faim 
in  large  measure  to  realize  this  inmost  ideal.  As  be 
aaid: 

"TbeteacbH  of  teachers  should  be  a  great  teacher  in  evwy 
senee  of  the  word.  He  sfaonid  be  an  earnest,  devoted,  open- 
mindiKl  student  of  education,  with  nnbonnded  faitb  in  poMibll- 
itiea ;  a  perpon  of  marked  wisdom,  ready  to  abandon  the  we- 
less  and  adopt  tbe  useful ;  one  not  chained  by  prejudice,  nor 
controlled  by  caprice  ;  a  person  who  "inherits  the  earth  "thra 
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meekness  and  willingness  to  listen  and  understand,  and  who 
Jias,  at  the  same  time,  the  firmness  and  coarage  to  withstand 
wrong  pa blic  opinion  and  personal  influence.  The  one  thing 
abo^e  all  by  which  the  teacher  of  teachers  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  is  tlie  spirit  in  which  he  works.  If  he  betrays  a  gen- 
uine hanger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  if  he  shows  meek- 
ness and  openness,  and  an  overmastering  love  for  children  and 
all  mankind,  then  his  spirit  passes  over  to  his  students,  and 
inspires  them  to  the  best  work  of  which  they  are  capable.'' 

In  these  words  we  have  the  man  as  he  communed 
with  hii  own  soul,  and  unconsciously  painted  himself  as, 
in  spite  of  all  surface  contradictions,  he  really  was. 


As  School  Supervisor  at  Boston. 

'^Colonel  Parker  came  from  Quincy  to  Boston,  as  super- 
visor of  schools  in  1880,  and  remained  nearly  three 
years.  In  this  city  he  could  not  do  his  best  work. 
Neither  education  nor  experience  had  fitted  him  for  the 
position  as  '' assistanf  He  must  lead  the  educational 
forces  here  or  seek  other  fields  of  labor.  He  could  not 
eerve  in  the  ranks.  Oonditions  he  could  not  change. 
Inefl^cient  teachers  he  could  not  dismiss.  The  school 
organization  was  beyond  his  control.  Neither  his  mode 
of  thought  nor  his  impulsive  temperament  qualified  him 
for  successful  work  with  men  who,  for  many  years, 
had  controlled  the  educational  interests  of  the  city,  and 
who  had  no  thought  of  resigning  their  control.  He 
struggled  manfully,  but  his  success  here  must  be  meas- 
ured, mainly,  by  his  power  to  inspire  teachers  to  more 
thoughtful  workf. 

Colonel  Parker  always  went  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
business  in  which  he  was  engaged.  '*  The  school,*'  he 
said,  *'  was  for  the  child."  ''  Natural  rather  than  artificial 
methods  must  be  empbyed."  ''The  teacher  must  be  in 
love  with  children  and  in  sympathy  with  their  work." 
''Motherly  tenderness  must  outweigh  all  scholastic 
'equipment."  *' Given  these,  the  school  will  make  men 
and  women  that  vrill  exalt  a  nation." 
K Colonel  Parker  may  have  fallen  short  of  our  ideals  of 
a  school  administrator,  but  he  inspired  to  better  work 
all  along  the  line.  To  have  succeeded  at  his  one  point 
'  of  attack  is  sufl^cient  glory  for  one  life.  He  filled  his 
niche  in  the  world's  gallery  of  heroes,  and  he  filled  it 
well.  All  honor  to  the  man  who  consecrated  his  life  to 
the  work  of  a  true  teacher.  Robert  C.  Metcalf, 

BoiUm.  Supervisor  of  Schools. 

As  Normal  School  Principal. 

He  was  a  kind  old  man,  who  has  gone  from  among  us : 
A  warrior  once,  a  fighter  always,  but  most  of  all  a  kind 
<rid  man. 

He  was  leonine  from  every  view.  Loved  by  a  host 
who  knew  the  pulse  of  his  quick,  warm  blood.  Decried 
hj  a  few  who  had  never  crossed  his  school  threshold, 
-those  who  can  weigh  a  book  without  the  reading. 

His  educational  theory  was  the  simplest  possible.  It 
iras  the  belief  in  imnediate  necessity  and  immediate 
use.  It  proposed  that  the  child  acquire  the  thing  he 
needed  next  instead  of  that  he  might  need  in  a  conjec- 
tural future.  It  is  the  law  of  life.  It  is  quite  in  har- 
mony with  Dewey's  phrasing— ''The  school  is  not  a 
preparation  for  life.  It  u  life."  And  this,  after  all  the 
hairs  are  split,  and  split  again,  is  the  real  essential  of 
the  new  education. 

It  was  a  wonderful  school — that  one  at  Normal  Park. 
Some  six  hundred  souls,  from  the  child  of  six  to  the 
white  haired  student  of  sixty,  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union  and  from  foreign  lands,  all  drinking  at  the 
aame  fountain.  All  joined  in  the  same  family,  which 
had  no  law  save  the  family  law  of  each  for  all.  Each 
striving  his  best,  driven  by  no  goad  or  lash  save  enthu- 
siasm and  the  glimpse  of  an  ideal.  Consecrating  the 
rookery  which  housed  them  until  it  stood  forth  more 
4esirable  than  the  palaces  of  kings. 

The  Goloners  monument  is  already  bnilt.  It  has 
4^owo,  thra  the  days  and  years  in  his  people's  hearts. 
£[is  nataral  portion  was  joy  and  his  laagh  was  always 


at  the  verge.  He  believed  in  happiness  as  the  right 
condition  of  child  and  adult.  He  bore  no  man  malice, 
nor  could.  The  Colonel  was  built  in  a  large  mold,  and 
malice  is  small.  He  upraised  the  young  and  sent  them 
on  in  a  strong  faith.  He  is  loved  as  far  as  the  waters 
stand  apart. 

His  magnificent  power  lay  peculiarly  in  the  personal 
relation.  The  print  was  cold  and  could  not  speak  for 
him.  Those  who  knew  only  his  books  are  wide  abysses 
from  an  acquaintance  with  Colonel  Parker  and  wide 
abysses  from  right  or  ability  to  pass  judgment  on  his 
work. 

The  politicians  hated  him,  for  his  orchards  bore  them 
no  fruit;  hated  him  the  more  because  he  met  their 
strategies  with  a  strength  greater  than  'theirs ;  the 
strength  of  the  people  in  mass  meeting. 

Colonel  Parker  is  gone.  There  is  no  room  for  a  tear 
save  for  the  lo^e  of  old  days.  His  fight  was  well  fought. 
His  life  was  well  rounded  out.  His  later  years  were  fit- 
tingly crowned  with  the  honor  which  might  appropriately 
have  come  before. 

In  fit  sobriety  let  us  go  our  various  ways  and  ponder 
well  this  noble  man.  We  shall  meet  a  multitude  of 
human  kind  but  never  know  his  like  again. 

San  Francisco  Normal  School.  Walter  J.  Kenyon. 


Not  the  least  proof  of  his  greatness  is  to  be  found  in 
the  kind  of  faculty  which  he  has  brought  together 
for  his  school  and  held  together  for  so  many  years. 
In  the  first  place,  they  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  an  energy  and  interest  in  education  that  are  very 
unusual.  They  have  also  borne  a  relationship  to  each 
other  that  is  very  uncommon  in  the  normal  school. 
For  all  of  them  have  identified  themselves  directly  with 
the  practice  school,  so  that  there  has  not  been  in  that 
institution  an  academic  department  isolated  from  in- 
struction of  children.  The  faculty  has  further  dis- 
tingui/shed  itself  by  its  large  number  of  valuable  publi- 
cations. Altogether  the  Chicago  normal  school,  under 
the  control  of  Colonel  Parker,  was  probably  the  most 
progressive  normal  school  in  the  United  States. 

Teadieri  CoUege,  New  York.  Frank  McMurrt. 

As  a  Man, 

In  the  many  eulogies  pronounced  by  school  people  on 
the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Colonel  Parker,  I  have 
noticed  that  two  very  striking  characteristics  are  often 
omitted,  and  they  are  his  manliness  and  enthusiasm. 

The  Colonel's  great  size,  and  his  gruflf,  good-humored 
manner  were  a  standing  rebuke  to  those  timid  souls  who 
seem  to  think  that  the  schoolmaster  should  be  a  shy, 
shrinking,  self-abnegating  shadow  of  a  man  who  is 
afraid  to  call  his  soul  his  own.  There  was  an  amount  of 
courageous  masculinity  and  eager  virility  about  the 
great  educator  that  was  positively  refreshing.  Person- 
ally I  have  known  Mr.  Parker  some  fifteen  years,  and  I 
am  pained  to  say  that  I  have  often,  in  fact,  very  often 
disagreed  with  him,  but  I  have  always  felt  as  did  Kip- 
ling in  regard  to  the  Califomian  that  he  did  not  like  : 
**  Waugh  I  After  all  he  is  a  man  ! "  Colonel  Parker  was 
emphatically  a  man,  and  it  is  precisely  the  manliness  of 
the  man  that  endears  him  to  those  who  were  unable  to 
agree  with  his  views  of  school  work. 

Parker's  ability  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  his  auditors 
was  closely  akin  to  that  of  Wendell  Phillips,  whom  I 
heard  in  my  early  youth,  tho  Phillips  was  the  more  pol- 
ished speaker.  Parker's  tones  when  at  his  best,  were 
very  much  like  George  William  Curtis'  when  in  the  full 
swing  of  an  oration.  Undoubtedly  if  he  had  gone  into 
law  and  politics  instead  of  school  work  and  bad  spoken 
on  subjects  that  the  average  man  is  profoundly  inter- 
ested in, 'he  would  have  ranked  in  popular  estitration  as 
one  of  the  great  orators  of  America.  He  spoke  well  be- 
cause he  felt  keenly.  To  those  of  us  who  have  worn  the 
harness  for  a  score  of  years  it  has  been  a  perpetual  mar- 
vel that  he  retained  his  enthusiasm  so  well. 

Oiicafio.  Prin.  E.  L.  C.  Morss. 
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A  Letter  from  Amos  M.  KelloK* 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  express  adequately 
the  obligations  I  am  under  to  Colonel  Parker,  it  is  quite 
easy  for  a  man  to  acquire  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the 
usual  branches  of  knowledge  and  set  himself  up  as  a 
teacher ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  understand  the 
child  and  how  the  world,  human  civilization,  and  his  own 
nature  operate  to  cause  him  to  understand  himself.  A 
yery  few  teachers  regard  education  from  the  standpoint 
of  science ;  it  was  doing  this  that  differentiated  Col.  Par- 
ker from  other  laborers  in  the  educational  field. 

I  cannot  at  this  distance  give  the  date  on  which  I 
first  heard  that  an  unusual  work  was  going  on  in  the 
schools  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  a  village  I  had  never  heard  of 
before.  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  1878  that  Prof. 
John  Murphy,  of  Fishkill-on-the-Hudson,  proposed  to 
visit  Quincy  with  a  secretary  and  describe  for  The 
School  Journal  what  was  found  to  be  notable.  The 
several  articles  prepared  by  him  attracted  immediate  at- 
tention. Prof.  Johonnot,  then  giving  instruction  in 
the  New  York  state  institute,  pasted  them  in  a  blank 
book  and  made  them  the  basis  of  his  lectures ;  they 
were  widely  read  at  institutes  in  the  West  and  aroused 
a  profound  interest. 

Col.  Parker  was  engaged  to  lecture  before  the  Mar- 
tha s  Vineyard  summer  school  in  the  summer  of  1879 
(I  think),  and  a  large  number  of  earnest  people  assem- 
bled to  hear  him;  in  company  with  Superintendent 
Rickoff  I  went  thither  to  listen  to  this  John  the  Bap- 
tist in  education.  He  certainly  more  than  met  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  audience.  The  lectures  he  there  deliv- 
ered appeared  in  that  small  but  remarkable  book  en- 
titled *^Talks  on  Teaching,"  of  which  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris  says, ''  It  is  like  gold." 

Col.  Parker  was  invited  by  the  Boston  school  board  to 
become  an  assistant  superintendent  and  I  determined 
to  attempt  to  comprehend  his  philosophy,  so  to  speak, 
and  for  this  purpose  spent  a  month  in  Boston,  being  in 
his  rooms  almost  every  afternoon  and  evening.  Thus  I 
came  to  know  the  man  intimately  and  got  a  partial 
grasp,  at  all  events,  of  his  ideas. 

I  was  struck  with  the  difference  between  him  and  all 
other  educators  I  had  met.  As  with  Pestalozzi,  educa- 
tion was  regarded  by  him  as  an  organic  or  natural  pro- 
cess which  the  teacher  promoted.  I,  undoubtedly, 
seemed  a  very  dull  pupil;  he  used  many  unusual  terms; 
the  ordinary  terminology  of  teachers  was  discarded;  he 
looked  at  the  child  largely;  reading,  writing,  computa- 
tion were  incidental  matters,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  education.  Afterwards  on  his 
removd  to  Chicago  to  become  the  principal  of  the  Cook 
County  Normal  school.  I  visited  him  again  spending  an 
entire  month  in  observing  and  studying  his  methods 
and  ideas;  at  several  other  times  I  spent  a  week  with 
him  taking  up  some  special  points  that  seemed  obscure. 
I  listened  to  the  remarkable  lectures  he  delivered  at 
Chautauqua,  which  were  reported  in  shorthand  by  a 
most  accomplished  reporter,  and  were  published  in  the 
volume  entitled  ''Talks  on  Pedagogy." 

It  may  be  thought  that  with  all  these  opportunities  I 
would  say  I  completely  comprehended  Col.  Parker,  but 
this  is  not  the  case;  I  but  partially  understood  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  deep  intuitions  relating  to  education; 
he  felt  rather  than  saw  concerning  the  educational 
process,  and  could  not  always  state  himself  with  exact- 
ness and  clearness.  It  seemed  to  me  that  his  accom- 
plished wife  understood  him  better  than  anybody  else. 
He  gathered  about  him  a  devoted  band  of  disciples  in 
the  Cook  county  normal  schools,  and  to  them  he  was  a 
fountain  of  light  into  which  they  dipped  their  torches 
and  went  away  holding  them  aloft.  One  would  reflect 
a  certain  quality  in  the  man,  another  quite  a  different 
one,  and  yet  all  did  not  exhaust  him.  I  am  sure  that 
each  and  all  who  were  his  assistant  teachers  consider  it 
to  be  a  fortunate  event  in  their  lives.  Colonel  Parker 
needed  to  be  interpreted,  and  all  could  not  do  this; 
hence  there  were  dissatisfied  pupils  in  the  school.    It  is 


possible  that  he  was  not  always  able  to  give  a  reasoii 
for  his  intuition. 

The  persons  less  pleased  with  his  lectures  were  the 
cut  and-dried  superintendents  and  principals.  They  ex- 
pected him  to  point  out  some  short  methods  of  teaching  the 
usual  studies;  they  had  not  yet  discovered  the  child  to 
be  a  many-sided  being  and  that  the  true  teacher  must 
minister  to  all  his  needs.  He  had  no  illrfeeling  for 
those  who  differed  with  him.  On  one  occasion  a  clergy- 
man said  to  the  Colonel's  students  that  religion  had  no 
place  in  the  school.  Colonel  Parker  rose  instantly  and 
said,  ''There  will  never  be  a  time  when  religion  does  not 
belong  to  the  school  and  make  an  essential  part  of  it; 
it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  this  country  when  this  is  not 
the  case."  But  all  know  he  was  not  a  sectarian.  He 
considered  the  problem  to  be,  "  How  does  God  teach 
us?"  " Find  it  out,"  he  would  say,  "and  imitate  it  as 
nearly  as  possible."  I  always  considered  Colonel  Parker 
a  broadly  religious  man.  His  affection  for  children  was 
perpetually  showing  itseU ;  that  led  him  to  be  a 
teacher. 

After  careful  reflection  I  deliberately  conclude  that 
no  one  in  this  country  in  this  last  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury has  influenced  education  so  profoundly  as  Francis 
W.  Parker.  During  the  few  years  of  an  earnest  life 
David  P.  Page  deeply  impressed  the  teachers  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  but  it  was  mainly  in  the  direction  of 
earnestness ;  he  had  not  strack  out  an  educational 
system.  This  was  attempted  by  Colonel  Parker;  he 
aimed  at  the  teacher  in  the  lowest  and  highest  positions ; 
he  aimed  to  interpret  child  growth  to  teacher  and 
parents.  If  he  left  the  problem  incompletely  solved  it 
was  not  for  want  of  labor,  study,  and  consecration. 


Colonel  Parker's  death  was  a  great  grief  to  me.  I 
had  for  him  not  only  great  admiration  but  positive  af- 
fection, and  I  shall  not  hope  to  measure  the  influence 
that  he  had  over  me.  I  believe  that  the  estimate  of 
him  given  in  Thb  School  Journal  of  March  8  and  15 
is  correct,  and  that  time  will  show  its  correctness.  He 
was  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  educational  wOder- 
ness  of  deadness,  of  stupidity,  of  machine  methods.  * 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  come  under  the  influence 
of  Colonel  Parker  the  summer  before  I  began  my  work 
as  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  effect  on  me  of  his  flrst  talk  at  the 
Cook  County  normal  summer  school  session.  Did  not  my 
heart  bum  within  me  as  I  listened  to  him?  Those  morn- 
ing lectures  were  the  most  inspiring  I  have  ever  heard, 
and  I  resolved,  after  hearing  him,  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  make  the  slightest  compromise  with  any 
man  or  measure  that  would  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
children  under  my  care.  In  many  a  hard  battle  with 
ignorant  conditions  and  selfish  interests  Colonel  Parkei^s 
example  and  burning  words  came  to  me  like  an  inspiration. 
I  have  kept  that  resolve,  and  I  have  him  to  thank  for 
it ;  and  I  have  found  out  what  every  school  man  in  the 
South  should  find  out :  that  the  best  way  to  win  a  fight 
for  the  children  is  to  take  Colonel  Parker's  ideas  and 
stand  up  for  them  tho  one  starve  for  it.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  teacher  that  does  it  will  win  the  battle. 

I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  criticised  Colonel 
Parker  because  they  could  not  agree  with  him.  This  is 
a  sure  indication  of  a  small  mind  and  a  narrow  soul. 

No  wonder  he  made  enemies  !  His  whole  life  was  a 
great,  aggressive  fight  for  the  unhampered  development 
of  the  child.  He  stirred  the  waters  of  stagnation  as  no 
other  man  in  America  has  done,  with  the  possible  ex' 
ception  of  Horsce  Mann. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  children  are  happier  to-day 
because  he  lived.  I  grieve  that  he  is  gone.  The  very 
presence  of  the  old  warrior  was  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  have  determined  that  the  central  idea  and  the  only 
idea  in  the  school-room  must  be  the  child  for  whom 
alone  the  school-room  has  any  right  of  being. 

Southern  Edueational  Board.    J.  D.  Eggleston,  Jb. 
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Parker  as  a  Regenerating  Force 

In  \JtfnericcLn  Education. 

TWbutes  by  Willum  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edacation ;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
▼«r»ity  ;  Andrew  S.  Draper,  president  of  Illinois  Stete  University ;  William  R.  Harper,  president  of  Chicago  University ;  John 

W.  Cook,  president  of  Northern  Ulinois  State  Normal  School ;  John^Dbwby.  dean  of  ^^^J^p^^\^^^\^^{^}^}^^^^ 
University  .         . -^  .     .     .         .       ^,        «,__        «   t         ..,    ^— .  ^       «       ,^««/*    «i«ik*«i 

School  of  E 

ciate  editor  vx  «#•«»  ^/■»l«wfv,  j.»aa^i>.  ««.  .^..««.,  »v<»^>^.w.^  — i     t»  to 

tendent  of  the  schools  of  Boston ;  William  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  New  York  City  schools ;  Professor  L.  Seelby, 
State  Normal  School  of  New  Jersey ;  Professor  Will  S.  Monroe,  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield,  Mass. 


Teaching  Made  an  Art. 

This  is  the  oonaervative,  philosophic  estimate  which 
Uniied    StaUs    Commissioner   William    T.   Harris 

places  as  a  wreath  upon  Colonel  Parker's  grave : 

I  received  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Colonel 
Parker  with  deep  sorrow.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
I  have  regarded  him  as  an  educational  hero  devoted  en- 
thusiastically to  the  improvement  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  management  of  the  elementary  schools.  His 
mind  was  very  fertile  in  resources  and  he  could  discover 
better  than  any  one  else  the  best  devices  with  which  to 
secure  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  He  could 
help  other  teachers  to  miJce  teaching  a  work  of  art. 
Thousands  have  been  able  to  lay  aside  those  methods 
which  make  the  labor  of  the  school- room  a  piece  of 
drudgery  and  make  their  daily  work  a  constant  joy  to 
themselves  and  to  their  pupils.  Children  learned  how  to 
bring  to  the- study  of  their  lessons  all  that  they  bad 
learned  by  experience,  and  how  to  interpret  that  expe- 
rience by  the  principles  which  they  learned  to  know  thru 
their  school  lessons. 

Colonel  Parker  impressed  one  by  his  noble  and  friend- 
ly attitude.  His  constant  endeavor  was  to  improve 
methods  and  appliances  and  make  them  better  than  they 
are.  Few  persons  could  see  him  without  catching  some 
inspiration  from  his  enthusiasm.  I  think  that  tens  of 
thousanisof  teachers  thruout  the  United  States  thought 
of  him  almost  from  day  to  day  with  gratitude  for  some- 
thing that  they  had  received  from  him  that  made  life 
better  worth  living.  On  account  of  his  personal  char- 
acter he  will  not  merely  be  remembered  as  a  great  re- 
former in  education,  but  his  death  will  be  mourned  by 
those  who  remember  his  life  with  affection.  His  good 
work  will  live  on  and  bless  generations  of  children  yet 
to  come.  It  will  make  the  work  of  teaching  less  a  mat- 
ter of  drudgery  for  teacher  and  pupil ;  more  that  of  an 
artist  on  the  one  hand  and  that  o(  enthusiastic  disciple- 
ship  on  the  other. 

Faith  In  Democracy  and  Childhood. 
Pres.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  uni- 
versity, writes : 

I  am  shocked  beyond  expression  at  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Colonel  Parker,  a  friend  of  many  years,  and 
one  whose  strong,  virile  personality  had  won  its  way 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  the  men  and  women 
of  America.  The  whole  history  of  American  education 
has  never  seen  purer  idealism  or  more  sincere  devotion 
than  Colonel  Parker's.  He  believed  in  democracy  with 
all  the  fervor  of  his  nature,  and  his  love  for  the  child 
and  childhood  knew  no  limits.  As  a  great  inspiring 
force  who  was  impatient  of  artificial  trammels  and  of 
formulas  when  life  and  spirit  were  at  stake,  he  has  had 
no  equal  in  our  public  school  service.  His  heroism  in 
the  school-room  will  be  vividly  remembered  long  after 
his  unselfish  service  to  his  country  on  the  field  of  battle 
has  faded  into  history.  His  death  i«,  to  me,  a  deep  per- 
sonal loss,  and  I  sympathize  profoundly  with  his  friends 
and  associates  of  many  years,  who  have  labored  with  him 
for  as  lofty  an  ideal  as  has  ever  been  conceived  by  the 
human  mind,  namely,  the  ideal  of  a  free  and  educated 
democracy. 

Brought  Gospel  of  Liberty. 

Prin.  If.  Thiseiton  Hark,  of  Owens  college,  Man^ 
ohester,  England,  writes  in  his  noteworthy  book  on  **  Indi- 
viduality aid  the  Moral  Aim  in  American  Education:'' 


The  gospel  of  liberty  for  child  and  teacher  may  be 
said  to  have  its  headquarteri^  in  Colonel  Parker. 

A  Lover  of  Childreii* 

Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  president  of  the  Univei^ 
sity  of  Chicago,  points  out  some  of  the  predominant 
traits  of  character  in  the  departed  prophet  of  the  new 
education  in  these  words  : 

His  love  for  children  was  extraordinary,  and  this  single 
factor  controlled  his  thinking  and  his  life.  Nor  was  it . 
love  for  children  in  the  abstract.  The  satisfaction  with 
which  he  studied  the  growth  and  development  of  a  partic- 
ular child,  the  interest  manifested  in  each  individual,!' 
were  the  truest  expression  of  the  joy  and  gladness  which 
seemed  to  fill  his  soul  in  its  close  communion  with  child- 
life.  These,  at  all  events,  were  some  of  the  strong 
peculiarities  of  this,  our  friend,  who  has  been  taken 
from  us. 

I  can  see  him  now,  as  he  sits  with  his  hands  crossed, 
listening  with  supreme  delight  to  the  expressions  of 
child  thought,  one  following  the  other,  each  illustrating 
some  phase  of  the  child  nature.  I  can  hear  him  now, 
speaking  strongly  and  enthusiastically  of  tbe  possibili- 
ties of  child  work  ;  of  the  greatness  and  nobility  of  the 
profession  of  child  culture. 

He  was  a  man  of  superb  idealism,  unmindful  of  the 
present  provided  that  there  seemed  to  be  promise  of  a 
greater  future  ;  never  moved  by  motives  of  expediency 
but  holding  out  before  himself  as  well  as  those  associated 
with  him,  a  high  and  splendid  ideal  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  he  made  the  most  earnest  effort. 

.  A  Loyal  Fighter  for  Humanity. 

Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 

who  will  probably  succeed  Colonel  Parker  as  head  of  the 
Chicago  Institute,  writes : 

Education  in  the  sphere  of  the  common  public  schools 
has  had  two  great  leaders  :  Horace  Mann  and  F.  Yi. 
Parker.  Both  came  at  periods  when  a  leader  was  neces- 
sary. In  Horace  Mann's  day  public  school  education 
was  chaotic  and  in  the  true  democratic  sense  of  the 
term  practically  non-existent. '  His  intellectual  insight, 
enthusiasm,  and  executive  force  brought  about  a  revolu- 
tioti  in  a  single  generation.  Colonel  Parker  came  when 
the  idea  of  the  common  schools  had  received  universal 
recognition ;  but  there  was  little  social  enthusiasm,  Uttle 
moral  idealism,  embodied  in  the  system.  The  external 
machinery  was  there,  but  it  needed  to  be  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  spirit  of  life.  It  was  Colonel  Parker  more 
than  any  other  one  man  who  insisted  that  the  magnifi- 
cent machinery  which  American  democracy  had  crested 
should  also  be  made  effective  for  the  moral  aims  of  de- 
mocracy. The  timeliness  of  his  work  is  evidenced  by 
his  success.  The  proposal  of  means  and  ends  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  made  Quincy  a  storm  center  in  education 
and  aroused  ridicule  all  over  the  country.  Now  they  are 
practically  taken  for  granted,  so  far  at  least  as  their 
general  spirit  is  concerned,  in  all  of  the  better  schools 
of  the  country.  Colonel  Parker  had  a  magnificent  faith 
in  the  child  and  in  the  community.  His  aggressiveness 
sprang  from  this  faith.  The  event  has  justified  him  as 
it  rebukes  the  time  Servers  and  preachers  of  expediency 
who  are  ready  to  compromise  ultimate  ends  by  cowardly 
surrender  to  the  pressure  of  the  moment.  Colonel 
Parker  was  a  loyal  and  devoted  soldier  in  the  battle  of 
humanity  for  growth  and  freedom. 
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Growing  Reverence  for  Childhood. 

5upt.  W,  N.  Hailman,  of  Dayton  Ohio,  whose  own 
work  ha8  been  a  strong  factor  in  advancing  the  diuse  of 
the  new  education,  says  : 

In  Colonel  Parker,  the  children  of  this  country  lose 
one  of  their  warmest  friends,  and  educational  progress 
one  of  its*  most  forceful  advocates.  1  know  of  no  man 
who  has  done  more  than  Colonel  Parker  to  arouse  the 
people  and  the  teachers  of  our  country  to  a  true  estimate 
of  their  responsibility  in  matters  of  education,  and  to 
clear  the  way  out  of  the  jungles  of  meiaevalismintothe 
open  fields  of  rational  practical  education. 

His  translucent  sincerity  of  purpose,  his  manly  earn- 
estness, bis  clear  grasp  of  the  situation,  his  unfailing 
vigor  and  exhaustless  resourcefulness  compelled  con- 
version and  following  wherever  he  spoke  or  worked. 
The  conviction  that  spread  from  his  lips  was  due  neither 
to  the  glamor  of  high  official  pobition  nor  to  the  affecta- 
tion of  erudition,  but  simply  and  wholly  to  the  prophetic 
eloquence  of  a  man  to  whom  a  rare  genius  had  revealed 
the  light  of  truth. 

We  owe  much  to  Colonel  Parker  and  much  that  we 
shall  never  lose.  The  growing  reverence  for  childhood 
in  the  work  of  the  sohool,  the  steady  expansion  of  its 
interests,  the  recognition  of  the  child's  immediate  pur- 
poses as  a  valid  factor  in  the  work  of  education,  the  con- 
sequent respect  for  individuality,  the  love  that  feeds  the 
soul  and  opens  the  mind,  the  liberation  of  the  hand  as  a 
distinctive  creative  organ,  the  cultivation  of  the  esthetic 
sense  and  the  consequent  strengthening  of  moral  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  children, — all  these  and  many  other 
things  that  are  blessing  the  schools  of  the  day  are  largely 
due  to  Colonel  Parker's  convincing  initiative. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  profesaion  will  find  some  way 
to  honor  permanently  the  memory  of  this  pioneer  of 
educational  advance,  and  to  keep  alive  in  its  work  the 
spirit  which  animated  him. 

The  Sacredness  of  Teaching. 

Dr.  John  W.  Cook,  president  of  the  Northern  llli- 
nois  state  normal  school,  who  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Colonel  Parker^s,  wh'i  knew  the  great  leader's 
work  for  many  years,  and  who  was  with  him  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  pays  this  beautiful  tribute : 

Francis  Wayland  Parker  is  the  most  unique  and  orig- 
inal personality  that  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  popular  education  since  the  days  of  Pestalozzi.  In 
many  ways  he  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  great 
Swiss  reformer.  There  was  the  same  freedom  from  the 
fetters  of  tradition,  the  same  passionate  and  unfalter- 
ing devotion  to  an  ideal,  the  same  worshipful  attitude 
toward  a  little  child.  Their  aims  were  substantially  the 
same,  and  if  Pestalozzi  had  only  possessed  hi?  genius  for 
leadership  the  pathetic  story  of  the  closing  years  at 
Yverdon  would  never  have  been  written,  and  the  auspi- 
oious  beginnings  of  popular  education  in  Europe  that 
came  with  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  would 
not  so  soon  have  suffered  such  disastrous  defeat. 

This  great-hearted,  fearless,  self-sacrificing  champion 
was  forever  shaming  our  lack  of  faith  and  our  slavish 
dependence  upon  the  past.  He,  more  than  anyone  else, 
taught  us  to  believe  that  in  all  the  world  there  is  no 
other  task  so  sacred  as  to  teach  God's  little  ones,  and 
that  within  the  school-room's  narrow  rounds  there  is  the 
amplest  space  for  the  fullest  exercise  of  the  rarest  gifts 
of  the  most  highly  endowed  men  and  women  of  any  age 
or  race. 

He  Broke  Out  New  Roads. 

Dr.  Andrew  5.  Draper,  president  of  University  of 
Illinois,  writes : 

Colonel  Parker  made  a  distinct  impression  upon  Aroer^ 
ican  education  because  he  first  presented  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  the  unwisdom  of  mechanical  methods 
in  instruction.  It  is  quite  possible  that  his  philosophy 
was  not  new,  but  he  was  the  first  American  teacher 
who  had  the  force  of  character  to  put  it  in  opera- 


tion in  a  prominent  New  England  town  and  the  accom- 
plfshmenta  as  a  i^riter  and  speaker  to  command  for  it 
the  attention  pf  the  country.  He  saw  long  before  the 
great  body  of  American  teachers  that  children  are  not 
to  be  taught  like  dogs  and  parrots,  by  memorization,  but 
by  gaining  their  interest  and  starling  their  powers  into 
activity.  He  was  derided,  but  he  commanded  a  hearing ; 
he  was  opposed,  but  opposition  made  him  more  aggres- 
sive. He  wae  extreme  and  intolerant,  and  the  country 
never  accepted  his  doctrines  in  their  completeness,  but 
in  very  large  measure  his  contentions  have  come  to  be 
universally  adopted.  It  could  hardly  have  been  so  but 
for  his  aggressiveness  and  intolerance.  He  broke  out 
new  roads,  and  it  could  only  be  done  by  harsh  and 
heavy  implements.  He  was  a  ready  writer,  and  an 
accomplished,  even  unique,  public  speaker.  He  was  an 
inspiration,  and  a  very  welcome  one,  in  all  educational 
gatherings.  Withal  his  was  a  genial  spirit,  a  sympa- 
thetic nature.  He  made  friends,  even  disciples,  of  his 
students,  and  the  elements  in  his  unusual  character 
drew  unto  him  all  who  came  within  his  reach.  His 
death  is  a  loss  to  American  education,  but  he  has  a 
place  in  our  educational  history,  and  it  is  secure.  Half 
a  million  American  teachers  will  be  pained,  at  the  news 
of  hi£f  death  and  would  like  the  sad  privilege  of  laying  a 
flower  upon  his  bier.  • 

Genuine  Effort  to  Get  at  the  Substance  of  Things. 

Secretary  Franlc  A.  Hiil,  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education,  writes  : 

The  schools  of  the  country  are  indebted  to  Colonel 
Parker  for  a  unique  service.  He  did  not,  indeed,  dis- 
cover any  principles  in  education  that  were  not  pre- 
viously known  ;  but  he  gave  a  splendid  vitality  to  some 
precious  things  that  were  familiar  enough  to  the 
thinkers,  but  had  not  seriously  affected  the  teaching  in 
many  of  our  schools.  He  was  a  foe  to  formalism,  to  re- 
pression, to  artificiality,  to  the  desperate  struggles  of 
the  scjiools  to  square  their  children  with  external  aca- 
demic standards.  He  was  a  friend  of  natural  methods, 
of  freedom  and  artlessness  in  the  child,  and  of  the  pol- 
icy of  letting  the  child's  tastes  largely  influence  the 
teacher's  instruction.  He  had  faith  in  human  nature, 
loved  to  dwell  upon  its  brighter  sides,-  and  believed  that 
wonders  could  be  worked  with  it,  if  it  were  rightly  ap- 
proached and  properly  respected.  That  was  a  question- 
able school,  in  his  thought,  which  was  not  a  workshop 
of  interest  and  joy.  General  conceptions  of  this  sort 
he  presented  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  remarkable 
for  its  intensity  and  persistency.  If  it  ever  became  a 
reduced,  qualified,  and  tame  sort  of  enthusiasm,  than 
the  real  Colonel  Parker  was  missing  from  it.  There  was 
a  far-reaching  contagion  in  tins  enthusiasm ;  but  it 
might  not  have  led  to  noticeable  accomplishment  hi^ 
not  teachers  in  general  proved  to  be  abler  practical  ex- 
ponents of  Colonel  Parker's  views  than  it  was  possible 
for  Colonel  Parker  himself  to  be.  He  was  like  the  whet- 
stone of  Isocrates, — he  could  not  himself  cat,  but  he 
could  make  others  do  so. 

I  knew  Colonel  Parker  best  in  his  Quincy  days.  Tke 
schools  of  that  town  under  his  supervision  suddenly  b^ 
came  famous.  This  was  partly  because  the  schooj  com- 
mittee gave  the  new  superintendent  an  unusual  measure 
of  authority  with  the  idea  of  holding  him  fully  respons- 
ible for  the  use  he  made  of  it ;  partly  because  of  the 
eminence  of  the  chairman  of  the  school  committee  and 
of  the  general  interest  in  his  advanced  views  relative  to 
•the  sort  of  work  a  superintendent  should  do ;  and  partly 
because  of  the  impetuous  ardor,  the  exhilaratinir  fresh- 
ness of  view,  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  the  new  superin- 
tendent. And  so  all  thru  his  Quincy  career  there  flowed 
a  tide  of  visitors  toward  Quincy  to  see  for  themselves 
what  was  doing  there  in  the  shattering  of  old  idols  and 
the  setting  up  of  new  deities. 

It  mattered  little  that  visitors  saw  no  new  principles 
Illustrated  there;  that  they  claimed  that  they  them* 
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aelyes  had  been  doing  for  years  what  Quincy  thought 
was  new ;  that  other  places  were  believed  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful in  Qnincy's  methods  as  Quincy  herself,  but  with- 
out making  so  much  ado  about  it ;  that  they  discoyered, 
in  shorty  no  valid  reason  after  all  for  this  Quincy  stir. 
But  all  the  same,  as  a  matter  of  stubborn  fact,  Quincy 
continued  during  Colonel  Parker's  reign  to  hold  its  fame 
as  a  eenter  of  educatioinl  interest  and  as  a  Mecca  for 
educational  pilgrims.  Was  there  crude  work?  Was 
there  a  lack  of  system?  Were  there  go-as-you-please 
notions?  If  there  were  these  things,  there  was  also  ob- 
servation, there  was  thinking,  there  was  the  free  ex- 
pression of  self,  there  was  interest,  there  was  a  genuine 
effort  for  that  substance  of  things  in  thought  and  action 
which  is  the  true  basis  for  all  school  refining  and  polish- 
ing processes.  Given  something  worthy  to  express, 
something  the  child  is  interested  to  express,  and  then 
for  the  firat  time  the  form  of  expression  becomes  inter- 
esting, and  it  becomes  natural  and  pleasurable  to  im- 
prove it.  Colonel  Parker's  mission,  in  brief,  was  to 
reverse  the  sleepy  practice  of  dealing  primarily  with  the 
mere  form  or  outside  of  things  rather  than  with  the 
subatance  or  inside  of  things.  To  effect  this  reversal 
the  sleepers  had  to  be  awakened. 

Just  how  far  the  future  will  regard  Colonel  Parker 
cannot  easily  be  foreseen.  His  great,  warm-hearted 
nature,  his  sublime  faith  in  the  doctrine  he  preached, 
his  intensity  of  feeling  and  expression,  his  fiery  elo- 
quence,—these  things  will  in  time  grow  dim ;  and  when 
there  are  no  survivors  to  tell  the  story  of  such  things, 
and  the  only  record  of  the  story  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cold,  conventional  account  of  some  cyclopedia,  a  large 

Crt  of  this  interesting  personaUty  will  have  disappeared 
yond  the  possibility  of  recovery  and  full  appreciation. 
But  the  grander  views  for  which,  more  than  any  single 
person  in  this  country,  he  forced  a  heiaring  are  better 
known  and  respected  because  of  his  having  lived.  These 
views  were  all  in  the  books  beforehand,  but  Colonel 
Parker  got  them  out  of  their  repose  into  the  thoughts 
of  the  teachers  and  the  practice  of  the  schools.  It  is 
something  for  a  man's  work  to  live,  tho  the  worker  sinks 
ultimately  from  view.  Colonel  Parker  is  reasonably 
sure  of  something  more  than  this, — how  much  more 
none  of  us  are  qualified  now  to  say. 

An  Educational  Leader  with  a  High  Mission. 

rir.  Edwin  P.  5eaver,  superintendent  of  the  Bos- 
ton schools,  has  had  unusual  opportunities  for  observ- 
ing Colonel  Parker's  educational  work  in  New  England, 
especially  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  board  of  school 
supervisors.    He'  says : 

The  death  of  Francis  W.  Parker  closes  prematurely 
as  we  cannot  but  feel,  the  career  of  a  most  remarkable 
man.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous,  strenuous,  independent,  and  pictur- 
esque personalities  among  the  leaders  of  American  edu- 
cation. He  was  a  man  conscious  of  having  a  high  mis- 
sion to  perform — a  mission  which  he  had  accepted  with 
his  whole  soul,  and  to  which  he  dedicated  with  growing 
fervor  each  succeeding  year  of  his  life.  This  brought 
him  into  frequent  misunderstandings  and  ceaseless  con- 
tentioo.  His  friends  did  not  always  understand  him — 
perhaps  he  did  not  always  fully  understand  himself, 
being  carried  beyond  himself  at  times  by  his  intense  en- 
thusiasm— but  his  adversaries  thought  they  understood 
him,  and  were  filled  with  alarm  at  the  havoc  he  wrought 
amongst  their  cherished  ideas  and  beliefs. 

He  preached  with  all  the  buminjs  zeal  of  a  crusader 
the  deliverance  of  education  from  the  bonds  of  tradition, 
formalimn,  pedantry,  routine,  and  sham.  He  shocked 
people  by  pointing  out  to  them  that  they  were  under 
these  bonds.  He  placed  the  living  teacher  above  all  sys- 
tems, organisations,  rules,  or  methods  ;  and  declared 
that  Ime  teaching  is  and  of  necessity  must  be  free,  • 
qNmtaneoQS,  and  inspired.  Courses  of  study,  standards 
of  acquirement,  examinations,  marlcs,  promotions,  and 
an  the  machinery  of  graded  schools  were,  in  his  view, 


only  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  true  teaching,  and 
did  not  contribute  to  true  education.  He  saw  education 
springing  only  from  the  vitalizing  contact  between  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  and  the  mind  of  the  scholar — not 
at  all  from  this  or  that  kind  of  knowledge,  however 
much  of  it  might  have  been  acquired  or  however  well  it 
might  be  remembered.  The  soul  of  the  child  was  above 
all  things  precious,  the  only  center  of  interest  for  the 
true  teacher ;  and  in  **  child-study,"  so  called,  lay  all 
hope  for  the  future  improvement  of  education. 

In  action.  Colonel  Parker  was  no  less  earnest  and  un- 
compromising than  he  was  in  thought  and  speech.  He 
was  a  valiant  iconoclast.  He  may  have  accepted  evolu- 
tion as  a  theory,  but  he  was  impatient  at  the  slowness  of 
its  processes,  and  he  wished  to  force  thiogs.  He  was 
willing  to  tear  down  the  old  before  the  new  was  ready  to 
take  its  place. 

In  his  denunciation  of  inveterate  errors  and  abuses, 
Colonel  Parker  was  powerfully  convincing,  while  in  his 
vision  of  the  good  things  to  come  he  was  inspiring. 
Hence  he  held  the  attention  of  the  great  audience  of 
those  who,  without  exactly  knowing  why,  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  state  of  education  and  earnestly  desire 
better  things.    He  was  their  accepted  prophet. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  work  was  less  constructive 
than  that  of  some  others,  and  this  may  be  admitted,  if 
the  admission  be  not  pressed  too  far. 

It  is  true  that  he  did  not  excel  in  matters  of  organi- 
zation and  administration.  He  trusted  over  muck  to  in- 
dependent leaderships,  and  failed  to  understand  the 
value  of  good  team  work.  He  was  never  able  himself  to 
work  in  a  team.  But  there  is  another  aspeet  in  which 
his  work  must  be  regarded  as  splendidly  constructive. 
No  man  has  ever  surpassed  him  in  his  power  to  form  and 
inspire  young  teachers.  He  could  put  a  timid  young 
girl  so  in  possession  of  herself  that  she  could  take  her 
place  before  a  class  and  succeed  where  otherwise  failure 
had  been  inevitable.  His  influence  in  this  way  seemed 
almost  hypnotic.  Many  a  woman  can  look  back  to  this 
personal  influence  of  his  as  the  eflScient  cause  of  her  first 
success  in  teaching.  There  are  men,  too,  who,  under 
the  spell  of  this  same  infiuence,  started  upon  careers  in 
which  they  have  since  won  distinction.  It  was  this  re- 
markable formative  influence  of  his  over  teachers  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  made  the  Quincy  Method  fa- 
mous all  over  the  country.  He  used  to  deny  that  there 
was  a  Quincy  Method ;  and  in  a  sense  he  was  right ;  but 
it  may  be  said  that  he  had  in  himself  the  Quincy  Method. 

It  was  because  Colonel  Parker  had  this  remarkable 
power  in  training,  guiding,  and  inspiring  young  tesch- 
ers,  that  he  chose  wisely  when,  being  offered  at  the  same 
time  the  superintendency  of  schools  in  a  large  city  and 
the  principalship  of  the  Cook  County  normal  school,  be 
preferred  the  latter.  In  this  school,  which  soon  acquired 
a  national  reputation  and  drew  teachers  and  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  his  many  controversies  did  not 
prevent  bis  doiog  good,  constructive  work,  wbich  has  not 
gone  unrecognized*  It  was  quite  characteristic  of  bim 
to  say,  when  at  last  his  adversaries  had  driven  bim  out 
of  the  normal  school,  that  he  proposed  to  remain  in  Chi- 
cago, ''  the  storm-center  of  education  in  this  country," 
as  he  described  it,  and  there,  if  possible  to  finish  bis 
work. 

And  there,  in  that  '^  storm  center,"  came  his  final  tri- 
umph. His  work  was  not  allowed  to  cease.  Tbere  wss 
established  for  him  a  teachers'  training  ecbool  of  a  lar- 
ger and  higher  type  than  any  before  known  in  this  coun- 
try. It  may  be  described  as  a  grand  synthesis  of  all 
his  cherished  ideals.  Altho  it  has  since  become  a  de- 
partment of  Chicago  university,  he  has  still  been  its 
head,  and  his  has  been  its  indwelling  and  guiding  spirit. 
The  school  is  certainly  unfortmate  in  losing  thus  early 
its  inspiring  chief ;  and  we  could  wish  that  he  might 
have  been  spared  some  years  longer  to  enjoy  in  tran- 
quillity the  realization  of  his  ideals ;  but  we  may  trust 
that  his  spfarit  will  abide  among  those  who  have  been  left 
to  carry  on  his  work. 
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Vitalized  Education. 

In  an  editorial  review  of  Colonel  Parker's  life  in  the 
OuUookf  Air.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  writes  : 

Above  all,  Colonel  Parker  has  given  American  educa- 
tion an  impetus  which  has  perceptibly  moved  it  forward. 
He  came  at  a  period  of  widespread  educational  com- 
placency,  of  national  self-satisfaction  in  educational 
methods,  and  he  made  short  work  of  that  self-satisfaction. 
He  was  a  radical  and  a  reformer  to  whom  the  old  educa* 
tional  complacency  was  an  abomination.  Against  the  old 
mechanical  methods  he  set  the  new  spirit ;  the  teacher 
was  not  *'  to  hear  recitations/'  but  to  vitalize  his  pupils. 

We  have  many  captains  of  industry  ;  Colonel  Parker 
was  a  captain  of  education — a  man  of  heroic  life  and 
spirit ;  soldier,  student,  teacher,  leader,  administrator, 
and  thinker,  and  in  every  aspect  of  his  life  resolute, 
courageous,  daring,  vital.  He  hated  formalism  and 
loved  freedom  ;  he  was  the  born  enemy  of  pedantry,  the 
born  lover  of  knowledge.  Such  men  are  rare  in  any 
country ;  in  this  country  their  services  are  of  peculiar 
value  ;  they  cannot  be  rewarded  too  generously  during 
their  lives  nor  honored  too  greatly  after  they  are  gone. 

His  Ideals  and  Achievements. 

In  a  very  interesting  article  contributed  to  the  April 
Review  of  Reviews,  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  associated 
with  Colonel  Parker  for  many  years,  writes : 

The  war  waged  upon  Colonel  Parker  was  not  upon 
trifling  details ;  it  was  upon  the  fundamentals  in  human 
life.  Thru  their  instincts  the  politicians  at  least  dimly 
foresaw  the  result  upon  their  own  ambition  if  childhood 
were  to  be  allowed  this  sweet  taste  of  freedom  ;  hence 
they  and  all  other  manipulators  of  men  fought  him  as 
for  their  lives. 

Colonel  Parker  iterated  again  and  again  that  nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  between  an  individual  and 
success  but  himself.  This  brought  him  into  immediate 
conflict  with  superintendents,  boards  of  education,  politi- 
cal machine  men,  and  with  the  whole  fraternity  of  axe- 
grinding  time-servers  that  infest  the  earth.  To  the 
teachers  who  stood  behind  the  walls  which  he  with  sleep- 
less vigilance  patrolled,  he  presented  a  totally  different 
aspect.  Toward  those  who  were  trying  to  use  the  indi- 
vidual freedom  which  he  strove  to  assure,  no  one  could 
be  more  forbearing  and  patient.  There  was  no  work  so 
raw  or  imperfect  in  which,  if  the  teacher  could  demon- 
strate its  alignment  with  law,  he  would  not  take  the 
profoundest  interest. 

The  surface  test  which  he  always  applied  in  determin- 
ing the  social  condition  of  the  school  at  any  time  was 
that  of  genuine  happiness,  which  the  life  of  the  place 
expressed.  He  felt  th%t  without  happiness  the  best 
work  was  impossible,  and,  conversely,  that  actual  work 
under  normal  conditions  always  resulted  in  happiness. 

In  order  to  cement  still  more  closely  the  union  of  the 
home  and  school,  for  eighteen  years  or  more  Colonel 
Parker  orR:anized  and  conducted  parents'  meetings. 

Among  the  first  to  introduce  manual  training  in  the 
grades,  he  followed  this  with  all  the  "fads"  as  rapidly 
as  he  could  secure  instructors  to  give  him  the  proper 
assistance.  In  the  face  of  the  bitterest  opposition  he 
toiled  with  boundless  patience  until  drawing,  painting, 
clay  modeling,  and  making,  all  became  established  as  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  curriculum,  and  he  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  the  cry  of  "fads  "  was  no  longer  heard  in  in- 
telligent communities. 

No  less  strong  was  the  opposition  which  he  encoun- 
tered to  his  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  and 
number.  It  was  his  theory  that  these  subjects  could  and 
should  be  taught  under  the  impulse  of  intrinsic  thought. 
He  believed  that,  as  modes  of  study  and  expression,  they 
should  be  taught  when  the  study  of  the  central,  or  nutri- 
eiit,  subjects  of  nature  and  man  demands  their  use,  and 
hiirtneihods  were  based  upon  that  belief.  Consequently 
he  rejected  the  idea  that  a  set  vocabulary  must  be  ac- 
quired before  a  child  should  be  allowed  to  read  as  a 
means  of  study.  He  also  repudiated  the  notion  that 
there  must  be  the  usual  copy-book  training  in  the  draw- 


ing of  letters  before  the  pupil  be  allowed  to  write.  To 
carry  out  his  method  a  printing  press,  established  in  the 
school  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  practical  printer,  turned 
off,  every  year,  hundreds  of  pages  of  reading  matter  for 
the  children,  which  they  themselves  had  derived  from 
the  different  subjects  studied. 

After  the  day's  work,  settled  comfortably  within 
the  depths  of  a  great  cushioned  chair,  with  closed  eyeSy 
with  the  insight  of  a  master,  he  reviewed  again  and 
again  the  entire  work  of  the  school.  He  was  eternally 
going  back  for  the  principle  that  controlled  the  teach- 
er's action,  and  woe  betide  the  one  who  became  weary  in 
the  search !  The  questions  always  were,  *'  Are  you 
headed  right  ?  "  ''  Is  it  quality  or  quantity  that  you  are 
after  ?"  "Are  you  trying  to  cover  ground  or  to  devel- 
op character  7"  ''  What  have  you  to  think  about  except 
the  present  needs  of  the  growing  child  ?" 

Behind  the  work  of  Colonel  Parker  lay  the  great  back- 
ground of  his  personal  character.  His  dominating  pas- 
sion was  his  love  for  little  children,  and  in  his  treatment 
of  them  he  was  infinitely  tender  and  forbearing. 

Contributions  to  Pedagoi^ical  Literature. 

Readers  of  this  journal  need  not  be  reminded  that 
Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker  stood  for  all  that  was  best  in 
the  lives  of  educational  reformers  and  the  writings  of 
the  spiritual  fathers  that  beget  ue.  And  many  teachers 
thruout  our  land  will  bring  to  the  memory  of  this  dis- 
tinguished American  educator  a  meed  of  gratitude  for 
stimulus  and  inspiration  to  know  more  of  the  men  and 
literature  constituting  our  pedagogical  ancestry. 

In  The  School  Journal  and  The  Teachmf  IngtUtUe 
back  in  the  early  eighties.  Colonel  Parker,  with  his 
characteristically  forceful  way  of  putting  things,  gave 
some  most  judicious  lists  of  pedagogical  books  and  some 
most  valuable  hints  for  the  use  of  the  same.  In  the 
December  (1884)  supplement  of  his  all  too  brief  Pradieal 
Teacher  was  published  a  select  list  of  pedagogical  books 
with  characteristic  estimates  of  the  same.  No  better 
brief  list  of  books  has  ever  come  to  my  notice.  The 
Colonel  himself  was  widely  read  in  the  literature  of 
education  and  he  had  an  abiding  faith  in  lifting  the 
teaching  craft  to  the  professional  rank.  The  most  im- 
portant step,  as  he  saw  it,  was  for  each  and  every 
teacher  to  acquire  a  select  pedagogical  library  and  be- 
come familiar  with  the  genesis  and  application  of  edu- 
cational ideas. 

His  own  contributions  to  the  literature  of  education 
include : 

(1)  Talks  on  Teaching.  New  York  :  B.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Co.,  1885.  pp.  182.  This  book  continues  to  be  our  most 
useful  hand  book  on  methods  of  teaching  elementary 
school  subjects. 

(2)  Talks  on  Pedagogies :  an  Outline  of  the  Theory  of  Con- 
eentration.  New  York :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  1894.  pp.  491. 

(3)  How  to  Study  Geography.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  1889.  pp.  400. 

(4)  Several  tracts  for  teachers  during  his  superinten* 
dency  at  Quincy — the  most  noteworthy  being  those  on 
spelling,  number,  and  form. 

(5)  He  edited  the  American  edition  of  Tate's  PhiUh 
sophy  of  Education.  Syracuse  :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1884.  pp. 
330.  For  this  he  prepared  a  thoroly  stimulating  intro- 
duction. 

(6)  From  September  1884  to  April  1886  he  edited 
The  Practical  Teacher,  the  motto  of  which  best  charac- 
terizes this  estimable  review  :  ''  Honest  investigaticn 
and  a  courageous  application  of  the  truth  when  found." 
The  edition  was  so  soon  exhausted  that  in  1886,  E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  republished  the  volume 
that  it  might  be  made  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  book  trade. 

(7)  Numerous  articles  and  addresses  that  have  ap* 
•peared  in  The  School  Jour^^al,  Educational  RevieWi 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
and  other  publications. 

State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass.  Will  S.  Monroe.  ; 

(See  also  page  391.) 
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Equlpmeot  of  a  Principal's  Office. 

Principals' offices  vary  greatly  in  their  eqaipmeot.  Some 
have  the  oareat  possible  famialiiiig,  while  otbera  havA  all  the 
conveniences  of  ihe  anadern  busiaess  office.  Among  the  latter 
«I&8S  ia  the  office  of  Dr.  Edward  W.  Stitt.  principal  of  Pablic 
School  No.  S9  at  Leaoz  avenue  and  134th  street.  New  York 
city.  It  ia  a  model  of  its  kind  aod  impresaes  the  visitor  with 
ita  beaat;  and  perfection  of  arrangement.  Dr.  Stitt's  per- 
aonality  is  everywhere  in  evidence. 

Perhaps  this  personality  ia  beat  shown  by  the  carefully- 
selected  pictures  which  adom  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  which 
are  the  first  tbinga  to  attract  the  visitor  or  pupil.  Not  only 
are  they  appropriate  and  beautiful  from  an  artistic  point  of 
Tiew,  but  each  one  is  symbolic  of  some  uplif ting  theught.  All 
have  been  eapecially  selected  for  the  inspiration  which  they 
'ODConacionaly  exert  on  pupil,  teacher,  and  principal.  Perhaps 
the  moat  touching  are  framed  pictures  of  President  and  Mn. 
HcEinley,  between  whom  ia  a  black-bordered  card  which  reads : 
"Mrs.  Uc  Kin  ley  acknowl- 
edges withgratefnl  appre- 
ciation the  tender  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  extend- 
ed to  her  in  her  sorrow. 

"September,  19Q1.  Can- 
ton, u." 

This  card  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  tele-' 
gram  of  sympathy  and 
hope  for  the  late  presi- 
dent's recovery  which  was 
sent  by  the  bojaof  Public 
School  89  to  Mrs.  HcKin- 
ley  during  those  days  of 
suspense  when  her  bua- 
baad'9  life  hung  in  the 
balance  between  life  and 
death. 

A  pictnre  of  historical 
interest  represents  an  epi- 
sode in  the  lives  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Bchool  and  of 
Admiral  Dewey,  who  is 
an  honorary  member  of  89.  This  contains  several  newspaper 
clippiDga  and  photographs.  There  is  a  letter  aeat  to  the  school 
by  Uewej  from  the  Philippines,  a  clipping  with  the  caption 
"Dewey  Shot  by  Boy  Photographera,"  and  pictures  showing  a 
delegation  from  the  school  on  board  the  flagship  Olympia  on 
the  day  the  fleet  returned  from  Uanila.  The  photographaalao 
show  Admiral  Dewey,  Principal  Stitt,  and  a  magnificent  floral 
horseshoe,  which  stood  as  high  as  a  man,  and  which  the  school 
presented  to  the  admiral.  In  the  ante  room  are  pictarea  of 
the  variona  mlers  of  the  world.  Leopold  II,  king  of  Belgium, 
preaented  a  picture  of  himaelf  to  the  school  in  March*  1901. 

A  facsimils  of  a  certified  check  for  $27,907  signed  by 
President  lyBrien  and  sent  for  the  relief  of  the  Galveaton  snf- 
ferera  serves  a  two-fold  purpose— to  inculcate  the  principles 
of  charity  and  to  aerve  aa  a  practical  example  of  what  a  check 
really  is.  A  picture  of  tne  Empire  State  express  is  given  a 
conapicuoas  place  that  lazy  boya  may  be  told  to  emulate  its 
record  for  apeed.  Pictures  of  variona  pnpila  who  have  diatin- 
guiahed  Ihemaelves  are  also  to  be  seen — the  Century  club, 
compoaed  of  pupils  attaining  a  high  standard  of  ecbolarahip  ; 
last  roar'a  baaeball  team  of  the  school ;  pictarea  of  clasa 
presidsnts,  who  are  supposed  to  preserve  order  when  the 
teacher  is  away  ;  medal  winners  at  athletic  games  ;  and  the 
color  guard.  Bach  Friday  the  guard  carries  into  the  achool  a 
fine  silk  American  flag  presented  by  Alexander  Hamilton  poet, 
G.  A.  R..  of  Harlem.  The  boys  are  ia  appropriate  costumes 
and  carry  either  flags  or  the  achool  colors  white  and  bine. 
A  salute  to  "  Old  Glory  "  is  included  in  tiie  exercises. 

A  plan  that  haa  worked  well  in  aecnring  regular  attendance 
is  represented  by  a  shield  bearing  the  figures  89  in  monogram 
and  a  number  of  varied  colored  ribbona,  each  of  which  repre- 
aenta  a  claas  which  has  had  the  highest  per  cent,  of  atten- 
dance for  one  week.  The  class  having  the  largeat  number  of 
ribbons  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  twenty-one  weeks  becomes 
the  possessor  of  a  beautiful  silk  banner  in  the  f  onn  of  a  shield, 
the  lower  part  of  red  and  white  stripes,  the  upper  represent- 


ing stars  on  a  blue  background.  Mr.John  J.  Conway'sclassof 
forty-five  boys  were  neither  tardy  nor  absent  for  aizty-siz 
consecutive  daya  last  term  and  won  the  prize  shield.  It  is 
likely  to  remain  with  this  class,  as  it  has  at  present  the  high- 
est standing  ;  but  the  competition  of  other  classes  ia  close. 

A  reward  for  good  behavior  is  a  lucky  penny  of  "dear  old 
89.' 

Several  original  pictures  by  atodents  and  graduates  of  the 
achool  are  noticeable.  One  of  these  is  an  oil  painting,  excel- 
lently handled,  portraying  flags  of  the  achool  colors  and  the 
pledge  of  allegiance,  united  with  the  monogram  89.  This  was 
painted  by  John  U.  Ferdinand.  Jr.,  a  gradnate  who  is  the 
yoongeat  American  painter  whose  work  has  been  accepted  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Design.  In  the  same  cabinet  with 
the  foregoing  is  a  silver  loving  cup,  a  trophy  showing  the 
success  of  89  in  relay  races  mn  against  all  the  achools  of  the 
city.  As  the  cup  has  been  won  twice,  it  ia  now  the  permanent 
property  of  the  school.  A  Rugby  football  inscribed  "Cham- 
pions 89  "  is  draped  with  the  school  colors,  and  shows  that  the 
boys  are  aa  proud  of  their  physical  prowess  as  of  their  pro- 
ficiency in  study. 

Portraits  of  the  laat  class  Dr.  Stitt  taught  before  becoming 
a  principal  and  his  principal's  license  occupy  places  of  honor 
in  the  room.  Another  sonrcs  of  inspiration  to  him  are  the 
photographs  of  his  own  two  boya.  They  bring  a  pleasant 
touch  of  home  life  into  the  school  rontine  and  when  the  prin- 
cipal becomes  weary  of  thinking  abont  his  thonsand  boya  at 
school,  he  ia  refreshed  and  inspired  anew  by  a  glance  at  the 
pictured  faces  of  his  two  sturdy,  handsome  boys  at  home. 

Bales  for  correcting  work  are  ahown.  Many  of  theae  are 
like  tbaae  used  in  proofreading,  and  thua  the  pupils  nncon- 
aciously  become  familiar  with  certain  arbitrary  signs  which 
will  be  useful  to  many  of  them  in  after  life,  eapecially  if  they 
enter  a  bnsiness  or  professional  career.  Two  stamps  are  uaed 
to  facilitate  the  principal's  work  — "  Uuch  pleaaed."  and  "  Not 
satisfactory  ;  Edw.  W.  Stitt,  principal."  Boys  aent  to  tbe 
principal  for  disorder  or  shirking  work  are  always  kept  busy. 
A  boy  not  taking  music  satisfactorily  is  given  the  same  piece 
of  music  with  which  he  faikd,  and  ia  required  to  learn  it  and 
then  copy  it  from  memory.  Others  may  he  required  to  learn 
"  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  a  selection  from  "  Hiawatha," 
etc.  In  any  event  the  principal  endeavors  to  stterd  to  them 
at  once,  no  matter  what  other  business  ia  in  hand  so  that  they 
may  return  to  their  classes  at  the  earliest  posaible  moment. 

Over  the  principal's  desk  ia  a  frame  containing  a  Hat  of  the 
Buglieb  work,  grade  work,  and  sapplementary  reading,  ar- 
rangement of  claas  poems,  and  appreciative  work,  so  that  each 
teach#r  may  become  familiar  with  what  the  other  teachers 
are  doing  and  thna  plan  his  work  intelligently  and  in  keeping 
with  the  general  acheine.    Dr.  Stitt  has  also  a  bulletin  con- 


taining the  aesignment  of  teachera  and  the  location  of  special 
inatructora,  the  Sfsignment  of  claas  work,  etc.  This  bulletin 
has  been  fonnd  an  excellent  time  eaver. 

The  most  noticeable  piece  of  furniture  in  tbe  room  is  a 
quartered  oak,  roll-top  de^k  made  by  M.  W.  Gain  &.  Son,  of 
Boston.  This  contains  a  large  number  of  coinpattmeBts  and 
drawers  for  filing  away  reports,  etc.  Besides  thtr  miscellaneoiu 
artici»a  which  are  usnally  fonnd  on  a  principal*  desk,  there  is 
a  stuffed  bird  presented  by  an  amateur  taxidermist  of  the 
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A  mimeoicrapb  is  employed  for  lapidlj  makiiig  a  large  Dum- 
ber of  test  papers,  stadj  qaeatioDS,  etc.,  vfaich  eaves  the  pupil 
the  time  and  labor  of  writing  the  questions  himself.  What  ia 
called  the  "  Officers'  Book "  is  among  the  desk  equipment. 
This  book  is  signed  b;  the  [liacipal,  teschers,  the  varioasclaHB 
presidents,  and  vice-presi dents,  and  passes  into  the  archives  of 
the  scboo).  If  tbe  class  executives  are  removed  from  office 
for  any  reason,  their  names  are  scratched  off.  The  book  thus 
teaches  the  boys  practical  ciiics.  The  class  officers  are  re- 
warded for  their  efforts  in  promoting  the  discipline  of  tbe 
school  by  being  treated  to  various  trips  or  excnrsione.  Tbe 
last  of  these  trips  was  to  the  Hoberzollem,  by  invitation  of 
the  German  coosul,  and  tbe  twenty-two  representatives  of  the 
school  had  a  most  enjoyable  time. 

A  large  oak  cabinet  is  used  to  preserve  specimens  of  manual 
training  work.  Drawtnga  are  classified  as  to  teachers  and 
.  frades  and  are  handy  for  inspection  at  all  times.  Another 
cabinet  contains  the  written  work  of  the  school  arranged  as 
to  grades  and  classes.  This  includes  dictation,  composition 
work,  original  drawings,  etc. 

The  principal's  library  has  been  placed  in  a  general  room, 
where  it  is  easy  of  access  to  ail  the  teachers.  It 
ooBiiats  of  two  handsome  bookcases  with  glass 
fronta.eachcontaining  about  300  volumes.  Among 
these  are  the  latest  and  also  the  staudard  works 
on  pedagogy  and  the  various  branches  of  school 
work,  books  of  reference,  dictionaries,  encyclo- 
pedias, etc. 

A  revolving  chair,  a  plain  pine  table,  and  sev- 
eral email  chairs  complete  tbe  fumisbing  of  the 
room. 

The  principal  ia  kept  la  communication  with  all  parts  of 
the  building  by  a  system  of  electric  bnttooa,  levers,  bells. 
And  speaking  tubes  furnished  by  Zindars  &  Hunt,  127  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York.  One  of  the  levers,  for  iastance,  rings  a 
bell  in  the  playground  as  a  signal  for  the  pupils  to  assemble 
Inside  the  school,  there  ia  a  bell  and  speaking  tube  to  com- 
municate with  the  janitor,  hall  bells  for  each  Soor  and  a 
bell  for  each  room  in  the  building. 

A  fact  worthy  of  notice  is  that  a  large  majoiity  of  the 
equipment  and  supplies  of  principals'  offices  and,  in  fact,  of 
all  departments  of  New  York  schools,  is  made  in  the  state 
prison.  Superintendent  Snyder  says  that  the  state  prison 
not  only  furnishes  supplies  to  the  schools,  bnt  also  the 
greater  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Board  of  Edacation 
building  at  69th  street  and  Park  avenue.  The  prison  depart- 
ment of  the  state  of  New  York  issues  an  elaborate  catalog  of 
lis  pages  which  gives  half  tone  pictures,  descriptions,  and 
price  lists  of  the  various  articles.  Scboel  supplies  are  manu- 
factured at  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn  prisons,  principally  at  tbe 
latter  institution. 

The  School  Joubhal  li  Indebted  to  tbe  American  School 
FuraltDte  Companf,  New  York,  for  th«  two  lIlnstratlODS  in  the 
above  article. 

The  Remiogton  Typewriter. 

The  history  of  the  Bemington  Typewriter  is  almost  too 
well  known  to  require  repetition.  It  took  years  of  work  on 
the  part  of  the  three  original  inventors  and  their  associates 
to  get  the  machine  into  a  shape  sufficiently  complete  to  war- 
rant an  attempt  to  manufacture  it  for  the  marEet.  This  first 
machine  was  crude  enough  in  its  appearance  and  bore  but  little 
semblance  to  the  trimly  built  Bemington  of  to-day.  Even 
then  the  inventors  and  mechanics  of  the  factory  which  finally 
gave  its  name  to  tbe  machine  found  nothing  save  the  l>asic 
principles  to  retain.  In  their  hands  it  was  completely  remod- 
eled and  then,  after  more  than  a  year  of  hard  labor,  was  pnt 
upon  the  market  in  1874. 

For  several  years  thereafter  its  history  was  one  of  disap- 
pointment and  heavy  financial  loss.  The  machine  did  wrii« 
•nrpriaingly  well,  but  the  public  was  apathetic  and  prejudice 
rau  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  old  way.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs no  doubt  proved  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  ultimate 
■access  of  the  machine,  for  a  few  of  its  promoters  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  improve  its  construction  and  enlarge  its  scope 
of  usefulness. 

Many  skilled  mechanics  and  others  joined  in  the  effort  to 
improve  "  the  typewrtter."  It  was  found  that  the  machine 
most  be  strongly  built  and  of  simple  design  The  first  Rem- 
ington put  upon  tbe  market  was  the  No.  1  model  of  which  we 
Cive  an  illustration.  This  machine  would  write  capitals  only, 
a  method  which  could  be  endured  for  the  sake  if  the  other  sd- 
vaatages  which  the  machine  offered,  but  which  could  never  be- 
come popular  or  generally  used.  The  remedy  seemed  obvious, 
double  the  number  of  typebara  to  carry  the  additional  eharac- 


teri  required.  But  this  solved  the  problem  on  one  aide,  only 
to  complicate  it  on  the  other.  The  typebara  atraok  to  a  com- 
mon center,  therefore  any  increase  ia  the  niunbor  meant 
longer  and  consequently  heavier  typebara,  and  that  meant 
more  weight  for  the  fingers  of  the  operator  to  move.  Then 
there  was  the  keyboard  to  consider.    Double  the  characters 


Model  No.  I. 


and  you  must  needs  double  the  number  of  keys  in  the^^ey- 
board.  That  meant  to  double  the  tax  upon  ua  operator*! 
memory  to  remember  the  position  of  the  additional  keys'  and 
npon  his  armi  to  retch  out  and  locate  them. 

The  genius  of  aasociated  inventors  supplied  the  deaired 
means  <^  increasing  the  number  of  characters  without  adding 
to  the  keyboard  and  without  unduly  complicating  the  machine 
itself.  Other  mechsnical  problems  of  moment  have  arisen 
and  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  careful  and  exact  in- 
vestigation. A  multitude  of  improvements baveresulted from 
the  continuous  tabors  of  the  Remington  experimental  depart- 
ment, but  no  change  has  been  made  until  it  was  clearly  demon- 
strstsd  to  be  a  material  improvement  npon  existing  construc- 
tion. 

No  detailed  mechanical  description  of  the  Remington  is 
necessary  for  an  American  public.  It  is  a  familiar  sight 
everywhere.  Some  accounts  of  the  means  by  which  its  repu- 
tation is  acquired  and  maintained  may  prove  of  interest,  to- 
gether with  some  reference  to  the  practical  advantages  which 
the  Remington  user  secures. 

Four  essential  qualities  find  their  place  in  the  conetructioo 
of  the  Remington  typewriter.  They  are  durability,  reliability, 
efficiency,  and  simplicity. 

Remington  durability  and  reliability  are  secured  by  jtbe 
most  careful  attention  to  every  detail  of  manufsclure.  Every 
part  of  the  machine  in  made  of  the  very  beet  material,  under 


Model  No.  6. 
direct  superviaion  in  the  company's  own  works.  Manr  import* 
ant  parts  are  made  of  an  expensive  special  allof,  deviMd  in 
their  own  foundry,  which  unites  the  most  daairable  working 
qualities  with  the  requisite  durability  and  finitb.  Every  piM* 
is  exactly  made,  regardless  of  the  time  and  money  raqoind. 
Remington  efficiency  means  that  It  covers  in  the  hert  w^ 
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every  field  of  uaefalneiB.  RemingtOB  Bimplieity  meaBB  that 
all  of  these  advantages  are  gained  withoat  the  use  of  compli- 
cated mechanisa. 

The  following  features  of  design  hare  contributed  to  the 
superior  simpllcit  J  and  efficiency  of  the  Remington  typewriter  : 

The  paper  feeding  apparatus  acts  positively  and  promptly, 
giving  the  operator  perfect  control  of  the  paper.  The  paper 
guides  adjust  themselves  automatically  for  ordinary  require- 
ments, and  can  easily  be  adapted  to  heavy  manifolding,  etc 
The  carriage  is  very  light,  but  exceedingly  strong,  and  mas 
with  great  steadiness,  which  helps  to  maintain  excellent  align- 
ment, even  after  long  service. 

Every  possible  convenience  is  provided  for  the  user.  Ingen- 
ious marginal  stops,  instantly  adjustable  in  any  position,  pro- 
vide any  required  margin  upon  both  edges  of  paper.  The 
writing  can  be  extended  upon  either  margin  without  read- 
justing these  stops.  A  convenient  lever  permits  the  free 
movement  of  the  carriage,  independent  of  the  letter  spacing 
mechanism.  The  cylinder  is  easily  revolved  by  handles  on 
each  end,  thus  affording  perfect  facility  in  making  corrections. 
The  keys  lock  automatically  when  the  last  character  has  been 
written  upon  any  length  of  line. 

The  Remington  is  notable  for  its  light  and  easy  touch, 
which  enables  the  user  to  perform  a  great  amount  of  work 
without  undue  fatigue.  Many  features  contribute  to  this  re- 
suit.    Of  these  the  following  are  especially  noteworthy : 

The  compact  keyboard  brings  all  the  characters  within  easy 
reach  of  the  fingers  without  fatiguing  movements  of  the  arms. 
The  key  levers  are  made  of  wood —the  material  best  suited 
for  this  special  purpose  These  wooden  key  levers  give  that 
combination  of  strength,  lightness,  and  resilience  of  action 
for  which  the  Remington  is  noted.  They  are  carefully  con- 
etructed  at  a  cost  far  exceeding  that  of  the  metal  levers  com- 
monly used.  The  arrangement  of  the  levers  is  simple  and 
direct,  entirely  avoiding  friction  and  producing  the  quickest 
•response  with  the'least  expenditure  of  power.  The  connecting 
wires  are  substantial  and  directly  connected  to  the  type  bars. 

The  letter  spacing  mechanism,  also  a  vital  factor  in  the 
easy  and  rapid  action  of  the  machine,  has  been  perfected  until 
it  is  quickly  responsive  to  a  speed  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
operator,  tho  adjustable  to  the  touch  of  every  one. 

A  recent  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  general  action 
of  the  shifting  mechanism.  The  right  hand  shift  key,  which 
was  little  used  in  the  old  style  of  operation,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  lower  bank  of  keys  and  placed  in  a  position  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  the  one  operated  by  the  left  hand. 
This  better  fits  the  machine  for  use  by  the  new  style  of  oper- 
ating known  as  the  "  touch  **  system,  which  is  in  itself  an  out- 
growth of  experience  of  operators  with  the  Remington  key- 
hoar<l.  This  system,  which  is  also  known  as  the  ''  all  finger  ^ 
method,  involves  the  use  of  all  fingers  of  both  bands  and  the 
operation  of  the  machine  without  looking  at  the  kevboard. 

The  convenience  of  the  user  of  the  I^mington  typewriter 
has  always  been  carefully  studied.  Every  part  of  the  machine 
IS  readily  accessible  and  the  mechanism  is  so  simple  that  it 
can  be  easily  understood  and  operated  by  any  intelligent  per- 
son. The  working  parts  do  not  afford  easy  lodgment  for  dust 
er  dirt,  and  the  requisite  cleaning  is  easily  done.  Every 
working  adjustment,  such  as  placing  the  paper  or  changing 
the  margins,  can  be  made  with  remarkable  ease  and  quick- 
ness. 

The  ribbon  movement  is  entirely  automatic,  and  calls  for  no 
attention  from  the  operator  during  the  life  of  the  ribbon. 
The  ribbon  mechanism  can  be  operated  by  hand,  to  shift  the 
ribbon  from  spool  to  spool,  or  to  place  it  in  any  desired  posi- 
tion. 

The  ribbon  is  easily  removed  and  the  mechanism  thrown  out 
of  gear  when  making  stencils  for  the  different  duplicating 
processes,  and  can  be  quickly  replaced  when  again  needed. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  Remington 
is  too  well  known  to  require  comment.  Every  typewriter 
ought  to  do  good  work  at  first,  but  the  real  test  comes  in  the 
character  of  the  continuous  work  it  will  perform— day  after 
day— year  after  year.  This  quality  of  almost  unlimited  en- 
durance is  of  special  value  in  school  use,  where  machines  must 
l)e  used  by  great  numbers  of  pupils  and  by  many  who  are  only 
leamingto  operate  and  consequently  do  nothandle  the  machine 
with  the  care  and  skill  of  an  expert. 

A  New  Writing  Machine. 

A  French  paper  gives  a  description  of  a  writing  machine  of 
German  invention  known  as  the  BrackeUberg  typewriter  which 
seems  to  have  the  tirpes  affixed  to  several  segments,  capable 
of  movement  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  with  their  axes  set  side 
by  side,  so  that  two  or  more  letters  can  be  simultaneously 
printed,  simply  by  depressing  the  corresponding  keys.    There 


are  in  this  machine  132  keys,  set  in  nine  tiers,  comprising 
three  complete  alphabets  of  small  letters,  ene  of  capiti^  and 
various  punctuation  and  other  signs.  By  simply  increasing 
the  number  of  type-segments  the  number  can  be  increased  in- 
definitely. 

A  Fine  School  Building. 

The  city  of  Stockton,  California,  proposes  to  have  one  of  the 
finest  high  school  buildings  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  site  con- 
sisting of  more  than  ten  acres  has  been  selected.  One  half  ef 
this  has  been  reserved  for  buildings  and  a  school  park ;  the 
remainder  will  be  used  for  outdoor  sports. 

Plans  for  a  building  to  cost  $100,000  have  been  ^ftlled  for, 
the  competition  being  open  to  architects  thruou^  the  United 
States.  The  circular  of  information  to  architects  issued  by 
the  Stockton  board  of  education  is  a  very  carefully  drawn 
outline.  The  following  is  the  portion  of  the  circular  outlining 
the  rooms  and  offices  called  for  in  the  building,  which  is  planned 
to  accommodate  600  pupils  :— 

(a)  Twelve  recitation  or  class  rooms  (three  each  for  English 
department,  mathematics,  history,  and  languages.)  The  stand- 
ard size  for  recitation  and  class  roon^s  to  be  22  by  32  feet,  24 
by  30  or  24  by  32.  Two  of  the  twelve  rooms  may  be  as  large 
as  27  by  36  ;  not  to  exceed  three  may  be  as  small  as  18  by  ^ 
In  all  cases  rooms  are  to  be  adapted  to  their  use,  and,  where 
needed,  to  be  provided  with  necessary  cases  and  closets  for 
the  storage  of  books  and  material. 

(b)  Five  rooms  for  the  sciences  (a  science  lecture  room  with 
a  floor  space  of  about  900  square  feet,  a  laboratory  for  physics 
with  a  floor  space  of  about  1,000  square  feet  (27  by  36),  one 
for  chemistry  with  about  750  square  feet  (24  by  30],  one 
for  physical  geography  with  about  750  square  feet  (24  by  30), 
and  one  for  biology  with  about  550  square  feet  (18  by  30). 
The  five  rooms  for  the  sciences  to  be  properly  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated and  to  be  provided  with  all  necessary  closets  and  ap- 
paratus rooms,  and  with  all  fittings  of  every  description 
needed  in  carrying  on  each  line  of  work,  with  the  exception 
of  movable  furniture  and  apparatus.  If  space  permits,  any  or 
all  of  the  laboratories  may  be  increased  in  size. 

(c)  Two  rooms  for  the  business  department— one  for  book- 
keeping and  actual  business  practice  with  a  fioor  space  of  from 
1000  to  1300  square  feet  (27  by  36  or  30  by  42),  and  one  for 
stenography  and  typewriting  with  a  floor  space  of  about  450 
square  feet  (18  by  24). 

(d)  Two  rooms  for  drawing,  each  with  a  floor  space  of  about 
1000  square  feet  (27  by  36).  The  rooms  for  drawing  to  be 
provided  with  cases  and  lockers  for  the  storage  of  models  and 
material. 

(e)  One  study  room  with  a  floor  space  of  about  2,000  square 
feet  (27  by  72),  the  room  to  be  so  planned  that  a  partition 
can  be  run  across  it  at  any  time,  dividing  it  into  two  rooms, 
each  27  by  36.  The  room  to  be  equipped  with  cases  for  the 
general  reference  library. 

(f)  One  assembly  and  lecture  room  to  seat  at  least  600  per- 
sons, 

(g)  One  gymnasium  to  be  fully  equipped  with  all  necessary 
lockers,  baths,  dressing  rooms,  and  everything  necessary  fer 
a  modem  gymnasium,  excepting  movable  apparatus 

(h)  Three  rooms  for  the  board  of  education  and  the  city 
superintendent  of  schools — one  public  office,  one  private  office, 
and  one  room,  preferably  a  vault,  equipped  for  the  storage  of 
records. 

(i)  Office  for  the  principal  and  room  for  the  teachers,  in 
each  case  to  be  equipped  with  closets  and  cases  for  the  stor- 
age of  supplies,  for  books,  and  for  specimens. 

(j)  Two  small  rooms  with  a  floor  space  of  about  100  square 
feet,  8  by  12,  to  be  equipped  with  cases  and  lockers,  and  to  be 
well  lighted. 

Besides  the  above,  the  circular  describes  and  maps  out  the 
site,  deflnes  the  drawings  desired,  gives  a  definite  outline  of 
the  specifications  and  estimates  required,  and  furnishes  com- 
plete definite  details  for  the  guidance  of  competing  architects. 
Copies  of  the  circular  may  be  obtained  from  James  A.  Barr, 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  Stockton,  Gal. 

School-House  Plans  and  Economical  Heating. 

"  Rural  and  Village  School-house  Construction,  with  Sugges- 
tions on  Heating  and  Ventilating  "  is  the  title  of  a  neat  and 
practical  brochure  by  C.  A.  Kent,  of  5616  Drexel  avenue,  Chi- 
cago. This  architect  has  evidently  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  dravnng  plans  for  rural  school-houses,  and  the  brochure 
show3  a  number  of  inexpensive,  yet  artistic  scnool  buildings. 
He  believes  that  regular  plans  and  speciflcations  should  be 
drawn  by  an  architect,  no  matter  how  small  or  unpretentious 
the  school  building  may  be.  More  contractors  will  bid,  for  more 
definite  details  are  given,  the  plans  are  more  intelligible  than 
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it  roughly  aketched  by  the  school  board,  and  lees  confoeion 
vlll  ariie  u  to  qaality,  qnantity.  dimensloDB/etc.  The  archi- 
tMt  wilt  also  be  able  to  advise  m&oy  conreniencu  with  wbich 
the  aveilage  achool  board  ii  unfamiliar. 

Hr.  Kent  giyea  a  descriptioD  of  a  eiinple  and  inexpenBive 
but  aocceaefal  plan  for  heating  and  rentilatiag  the  couaitj 
Bchool- house,  fle  laye  a  jacketed  heater  or  ordinary  stova 
with  slieet  iron  "jacket"  will  eave  great  Iobb  of  heat  by  eon- 
trotling  tlie  radiation.  The  jacket  ehonld  fit  down  to  the 
floor  in  case  the  fresh  air  anppl;  la  drawn  from  ontsida,  to 
enter  the  reKiater  beneath  the  stove.  Where  no  fresh  air  box 
is  provided  and  the  supply  la  drawn  from  outside  thru  seams 
in  windona, door,  and  fioor,  the  jacliet  may  extend  to  within  aix 
inches  of  the  floor.  It  ia  open  at  the  top  to  allow  the  air.  as 
it  becomes  heated,  to  rise  and  aprevl  evenly  over  the  room. 
As  it  becomes  fonl,  the  air  eoola  and,  growing  thereby  heavier, 
eettles  and  passes  off  thm  register  openings  in  the  baseboard 
to  the  foot  of  the  floe,  then  up  and  ont  at  the  side  of  the 
■moke  flue.  Thus  less  heat,  fnel.  and  Boor  epsce  are  needed 
and  better  health  and  better  achool  work  are  secured. 

lasiructive  Toy  Blocks. 

Among  the  moat  valuable  anpplies  for  the  primary  schDol,at 
least  from  the  child's  viewpoint,  are  toy  blocka.  The  blocks 
mannfactnred  by  the  E.  A.  Cannon  To;  Compary,  of  Gteen 
Bay,  Wia.,  poaseaa  many  distinctive  feature?  Twelve  sets 
have  already  been  manofactured,  some  very  simple  and  some, 
complicated  acts,  to  anit  children  of  varioua  agea.   An  illnstra 


tioD  of  Set  No.  1  is  given  herewith.  It  is  composed  of  eighty-two 
blocks  of  varioos  shapes  and  sizes,  and  when  fitted  up  will 
make  a  trel  ley  car  or  wagon.  Alt  the  blcoks  are  detachable  and 
iatarcbangesble,  fitting  into  each  other  so  aa  to  make  many  diff- 
erent art  idea  or  deaigna,  taxing  the  ingenuity  and  affording  a 
continaouB  round  of  pleaaore  and  isatruction.  The  railroad  aet  of 
112  pieces,  for  instance,  will  make  freight,  stock,  coal  or  flat 
ears,  baggage  or  express  tmcka,  wheelbarrow,  depot,  merry-go- 
round,  etc,  and  forms  a  most  attractive  aet. 

Aurora  Acetyleoe  Generator. 

Certainly  a  moat  important  conaiderati on  in  school  or  home  ia 
propsriight.  In  inatalliag  an  artificial  light  plant  it  is  well  to 
get  that  which  will  be  the  moat  like  natural  light  and  which 
will  be  most  healthful. 

The  Aurora  Acetylene  Generator  poasesaea  theae  good  points 
in  a  marked  degree,  and  it  ia  now  an  assured  fact  that  acety- 
lene gas  ia  the  cheapeat  and  safest  light.  Even  common  coal 
oil  coats  three  times  as  much  aa  acetylene.  It  does  not  flicker 
like  common  gaa.  but  gives  a  steady,  natural  light  which  pre- 
serves the  eyesight,  Ths  Aurora  Acetylene  Company,  of  Cbat- 
tsDOOga,  Tenn  ,  ia  making  a  speMal  offer  to  the  firat  school  or 
private  residence  in  each  neighborhood  using  the  generator. 

A  handy  article  for  tying  together  examination  papers,  re- 
port cards,  etc.,  is  made  by  the  Universal  Package  Tie  Device 
Company,  of  Macon,  Ga.  It  ia  called  the  DecumentTie  Device, 
and  ia  said  to  he  the  most  convenient,  neat,  secure,  and  quick- 
est method  of  tying  together  papers  and  docnmente  for  safety 
and  convenience.  Considering  its  durability  and  utility  it  is 
as  cheap  aa  rubber  baads  or  tape. 


•Cbe  educational  'Cradc  field. 

The  common  cenncil  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  voted  sd  ap- 
propriation of  $18,500  for  the  introduction  of  the  free  tezt~ 
book  syatam. 

Charlea  Scriboer'a  Sona  are  holding  a  apecial  exhibition  of 
nniqne  books  in  remarkable  bindings,  with  mosaic,  chiseled, 
leatber,  and  symbolic  ornament  from  the  atelier-  of  Charles 
Mennier  of  Paris,  in  their  building  at  168  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York  city. 

According  to  several  publishing  houses  of  a  conservative 
tendency,  tbe  spring  publishing  husihesi  this  year  is  largely 
in  excess  of  that  of  last  year  altho  1901  was  a  time  of  ezcep> 
tional  general  prosperity  thruout  the  country.  One  explana- 
tion advanced  by  a  representative  of  a  firm  that  has  had  little 
to  do  with  the  publication  of  popular  novels  of  vast  circula- 
tion, and  that  reports  its  business  to  be  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  better  than  last  year,  is  that  the  reading  public 
is  comiag  more  and  more  to  buy  books  of  a  serious  literary 
character  and  snbatantial  quality—  a  fact  which  naturally  in- 
creases the  sale  of  educational  works,  biographiea,  etc. 

Harper  &  Brothera  have  publiabed  a  "  History  of  the  United 
States"  which  ia^ decidedly  up-to  date.  Among  its  distinc- 
tive feature  is  Presidsnt's  Roosevelt's  mesaage  to  Congress. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company  have  just  issued  an  attractive 
booklet  containing  a  liat  of  their  publicationa  which  are  suit-- 
ahle  for  achool  libraries,  supplementary  reading,  etc.  Among 
the  hooka  are  many  well-known  and  widely  read  volumes. 

Tbe  Crowell  Apparatus  Company  bas  erected  a  large  f  acloiy 
in  Indianapolia,  Jnd.,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Crowell  ici- 
entiSc  apparatus.  The  firm  announces  that  they  will  in  fu- 
ture manufacture  general  scientific  apparatus. 

W.  C.  Horn  Brothers  &  Company,  541-543  Pearl  street,. 
New  York,  have  a  lar^e  line  of  Souvenir  Postal  Card  Albums. 
They  are  useful  for  giving  permanency  to  the  latest  fad  of 
school  children,  the  collection  of  pictorial  postals  from  all|Mtrta 
of  the  world. 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Sons,  pnbliahera  of  CbUier't  WtMy,  have 
moved  into  new  quarters  on  Weat  I3th  street  and  Vest  12th 
street,  New  York.  The  new  plant  occupies  the  entire  space 
formerly  occupied  by  fourteen  buildings.  Their  floor  space 
gives  an  area  twice  the  ground  apace  occupied  by  Hadison 
jqnare  Garden. 

Students  and  teachsrs  of  history  will  be  interested  in  tbe- 
announcement  of  Dodd,  Head  &  Company  that  they  have- 
taken  in  hand  the  publication  of  the  journals  kept  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  during  their  memorable  first  trip  across  this  contin- 
ent. The  journals  are  the  property  of  the  American  Philos- 
ophical Society  of  Philadelphia. 

The  H.  W.  Johns-Uanville  Company  is  building  a  plant  at- 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia and  mineral  wool.  When  thia  plant  is  completed,  the 
company  will  be  prepared  to  furnish  a  most  complete  line  of 
alt  grades  of  ateam  pipe  and  boiler  coverings  and  asbestos 
goods  of  all  descriptions.  President  T.  F.  Usnville  and  Se- 
cretary H.  E.  Manville  will  remove  from  Milwaukee  to  New 
York,  while  C.  R.  Manville  will  have  charge  of  the  Wtatam 
department. 

"Our  Bird  Friends"  is  the  title  of  a  little  game  issued  by 
Sarah  H.  Dudley,  of  Berlin,  Ua"8 ,  wiih  the  hope  that  ehildren 
may  become  more  familiar  with  some  of  our  common  birds 
and  their  habits',  and  in  ao  doing  may  nae  their  influence  in 
helping  to  protect  the  birds,  their  nests,  the  eggs  and  young,, 
from  uaeleea  and  cruel  deatrnction.  Each  card  gives  the 
common  and  scientific  name  of  a  bird,  illustrated  with  a  pho- 
tographic half-tone.  The  card  contains  a  verse  of  poetry, 
telle  where  the  bird  ia  found,  its  appearance,  and  gives  a  de- 
scription of  neat  and  eggs.  One  player  reads  everything  on - 
the  card  with  tbe  exception  of  the  name  of  the  bird  and  its 
family,  and  the  player  at  the  left  mast  gueas  tbe  name  from 
the  deacription  given. 

Ginn  &  Company'a  bookmen  recently  held  a  reunion  in  Chi- 
cago, at  which  thirty-one  were  preaent.  The  toaetmsater  was 
W  R.  Andreas,  who  made  a  record  of  over  thirty  Bpeecb«B  in 
introducing  the  agents,  all  of  whom  were  called  upon  for  re- 
marks. The  occasion  will  long  be  remembered  by  thoae  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  present. 

The  Buffalo  Fixture  Company  of  89-93  Main  street,  Buffalo. 
N  Y..  manufactnrera  of  adjustable  wiudow  shade  fixtures  for 
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the  regnlatioB  of.  light  snd  ventilation  in  schools,  has  been 
sneeeeded  by  the  Bof alo  Fixture  Works.  W.  H.  Stockman 
wiii  probably  he  retained  by  the  new  proprietors  as  manager. 

.  The  Globe  Wernicke  Company^  the  well-known  manufac- 
turers of  filing  cabinets,  bookcases,  card  index  systems,  etc. 
have  removed  from  339  Broadway  to  880-382  Broadway,  cor- 
ner of  White  sHreet.  Iheir  new  location  gives  tbem  larger 
more  convenient,  and  better  lighted  quarters,  wbtre  tbey  will 
be  able  to  fill  orders  with  greater  facility  than  in  tie  past. 

More  than  $1,000  worth  of  apparatus  was  ordered  recently 
by  the  University  of  Utah  for  laboratory  work  on  the  steam 
ongiA^  g&s  engine,  and  other  lines  of  engineering  work. 

The  Triangular  Book  Cover  Company  of  Munnsville,  N.  T., 
have  just  added  to  their  line  muUum  in  parvo  binders  No.  2 
and  an  adhesive  tape,  transparent  gummed  tissue  paper. 
Samples  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and  librarians  upon  request. 

When  purchasing  Faradic  apparatus  always  secure  the 
greatest  length  of  wire  with  the  greatest  number  of  magnetic 
Unee  of  force  possible.  Tou  will  then  have  an  apparatus  that 
will  give  you  good  results,  prove  most  satisfactory,  and  will 
not  oe  liable  to  be  constantly  out  of  order.  The  stronger  the 
current  from  an  induction  coil,  the  less  it  is  felt.  *  Short 
lengths  of  wire  having  few  magnetic  lines  of  force,  produce 
strong  muscular  contraction,  which  is  misunderstood  for 
strength.  The  Jerome  Kidder  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
York,  make  a  specialty  of  superior  Faradic  apparatus. 

The  annual  reports  of  a  group  of  cities  stating  what 
amount  they  paid  out  on  a  four  years'  average  for  replenish- 
ing text-books  show  that  those  using  the  Holden  system  for 
preserving  books  paid  out  less  than  half  as  much  as  those  not 
using  it.  The  system  embraces  heavy  waterproof,  germproof 
book  covers  for  outside  protection,  self-binders  to  fasten  in 
loosened  leaves,  and  transparent  paper  to  repair  torn  leaves. 
Altho  the  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  had  nineteen  years*  dealings  with  free  text-book 
school  boards,  there  has  never  been  a  complaint  of  the  quality 
of  the  Holden  book  covers. 

The  last  installment  of  the  fine  collection  of  minerals  re- 
cently purchased  by  George  L.  English  &  Company  was 
placed  on  sale  at  3  and  5  West  18th  street.  New  York,  Maich 
22.  Each  has  been  more  attractive  than  the  previous  one, 
and  the  final  installment  includes  abq.ut  1,000  specimens, 
many  of  them  exceediegly  rare.  Numerous  other  shipments 
will  arrive  constantly  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and, 
while  still  filling  current  orders,  George  L.  English  &  Com- 
pany will  shortly  begin  to  make  elaborate  preparations  for 
fall. 

George  P.  Bowell  &  Company,  of  New  York,  announce  a 
special  achool  edition  of  Printers*  Ink  for  April  16.  It  will  be 
sent  to  6,000  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  will  contain  matter  of  special  interest  to  schools. 

Two-hundred  eight-candle  power  Shelby  lamps,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Shelby  Flectric  Company  of  Shelby,  Ohio,  have 
been  placed  in  the  Florida  Agricultural  college  and  experiment 
station.  Lake  City,  Fla.  This  is  a  result  of  a  two  months' 
test  at  which  the  Shelby  improved  lamp  gave  entire  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Manufacturing  Company  enu- 
merates the  good  points  of  their  pens  as  follows  :  They  have 
all  the  vital  qualitiee  of  perfect  pens — smoothness  of  point, 
flexibility,  temper,  and  durability,  and  they  are  made  in  such 
a  great  variety  that  every  writer  will  be  able  to  select  the 
one  that  suits  him  best. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company  announce  a^standard  series  of  tech- 
nical handbooks  on  the  artistic  crafts,  suitable  for  schools, 
workshops,  and  libraries. 

The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company  has  been  incorporated  in 
Cleveland,  (X,  for  $75,000  as  publishers  and  booksellers.  Mr. 
Clark,  president  of  the  company,  has  in  the  past  been  iden- 
tified with  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company,  of  Chicago,  and  other 
prominent  publishers. 

The  New  York  board  of  education  has  voted  to  place  in 
the  schools  in  all  the  boroughs  "  The  Library  of  the  World *s 
Best  Literature,"  by  the  late  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  This 
library  is  published  by  the  International  Society. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company  are  considering  the  preparation 
of  a  complete  and  accurate  index  to  recitations,  readings,  dia- 
logs, etc.    The  plan  is  to  prepare  a  list  of  about  15,000  pieces 
which  are  to  be  found  in  some  200  of  the  best  standard  collec- 
ions  and  anthologies  of  poetry  and  prose,  giving  the  refer- 


ences in  an  index  to  titles,  to  authors,  and  to  first  lines.  The 
work  will  be  done  according  to  the  best  bibliographical 
methods  and  the  references  will  be  given  by  a  simpl|?  key 
showing  at  a  glance  the  volume  or  volumes  containing  the 
eelection  sought.  The  work  will  probably  be  issued  in  one 
handy  volume  of  about  800  pages.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work 
will  materialize,  as  it  would  prove  of  great  value  to  teachers 
and  elocutionists. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Company,  who  have  for  some  years  been 
supplying  raphia  for  basket  weaving  in  the  kindergarten 
schools  of  New  York  and  some  of  the  other  larger  cities,  an- 
nounce that  they  are  now  prepared  to  fill  orders  from  any 
part  of  the  country  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  With  the  in- 
creased facilities  and  the  plans  now  under  way  this  company 
is  probably  the  largest  importers  of  fine  grades  of  raphia  in 
the  country. 

One  thing  which  mars  the  exceptional  prosperity  of  the 
educational  publishers  this  spring  is  the  fact  that  no  decision 
has  been  reached  by  the  New  York  board  of  educat^'on  about 
the  new  books  to  be  purchased  for  the  schools  According  to 
a  representative  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  this  has 
caused  the  sales  of  text-books  in  New  York  city  to  fall  below 
what  was  anticipated. 

The  Berlin  Photographic  Company  of  14  East  Twent}  -thir^ 
street.  New  York,  have  taken  photographic  copies  of  twenty-' 
six  of  the  original  paintings  in  the  Museum  of  the  Ltixem-^ 
bourg,  comprising  the  elite  of  the  French  artists  representedf/ 
Each  picture  is  not  only  a  notable  work  of  art  in  itself,  but  is 
also  harmoniously  characteristic  of  the  entire  group.  To- 
gether these  form  a  comprehensive  collection  of  the  best  of 
modem  French  art. 

A  new  edition  of  the  American  Newspaper  directory  is 
now  in  press  and  will  be  ready  on  April  16. 

Of  the  list  of  one  hundred  entertaining  biographical  works 
chosen  by  the  Carnegie  library,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  twenty-four  of  them  are  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Company  are  negotiating  for  a  lease  on 
one  of  the  blocks  between  Harrison  and  Twelfth  streets,  lying 
between  Michigan  boulevard  and  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 
Should  the  site  be  secured,  construction  of  their  immense 
building  will  shortly  be  commenced,  the  cost  to  be  about 
$800,000. 

The  Artisans  Guild,  of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  is  an  association  ef 
skilled  werkmen  engaged  in  the  making  of  useful  a z tides  of 
superior  design  and  quality.  They  have  made  a  special  study 
of  manual  training  school  equipment  and  propose  to  supply 
schools  with  the  very  best  in  drawing  tables  and  work  benches 
at  a  moderate  cost.  The  distinguishing  features  ef  these 
goods  are  covered  by  patents  ard  are  not  manufactured  by 
any  other  firm.  They  are  sold  direct  to  schools  and  colleges. 
All  are  marked  with  the  firm*8  stamp  and  in  the  event  of  any 
defect  in  either  workmanship  or  material,  if  returned  will  be 
made  satisfactory  without  cost.  Catalog  will  be  mailed  show- 
ing three  small  drawing  stands,  the  universal  art  stand,  twe 
large  drawing  tables,  and  two  work  benches  to  anyone  inter- 
ested. 

Handy  devices  for  facilitating  the  dating  and  numbering  of 
examination  or  lesson  papers,  records,  etc..  are  the  Edison 
and  Bates  Automatic  Numbering  Machines  and  the  Bates  Line 
Dating  Machine,  manufactured  by  the  Bates  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  handled  by  the  American  Type 
Founders  Company,  of  New  York  city.  Each  numbering  ma- 
chine is  made  with  three  movements—  consecutive,  duplicate, 
and  repeat.  When  the  pointer  is  placed  at ''  consecutive  "  on 
the  dial  plate,  the  machine  will  print  from  one  or  from  any 
number  up  to  its  full  capacity  ;  when  set  at  *' duplicate"  it 
will  print  the  same  number  twice  and  then  change  off  to  the 
next  following  number  automatically  ;  when  set  at  "repeat" 
it  will  print  the  same  number  over  and  over  again.  In  the 
Bates  Lilne  Dating  Machine  the  dates  run  for  nineteen  years. 

A  novelty  is  being  offered  to  the  trade  by  A.  A.  Weeks, 
Gold  street,  New  York,  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Pencil  Holder. 
This  little  device  is  a  sort  of  double  safety  pin  and  makes  a 
convenient  pencil  or  pen-holder. 

The  University  Publishing  Company,  27-^:9  West  Twenty- 
third  street.  New  York,  announce  the  publication  of  a  new 
speller  by  Supt  Eugene  Bouton,  of  Pitt» field  Mass.  The  first 
of  May  this  company  will  issue  a  new  physiology  and  a  new 
series  of  readers.  Two  new  books  will  shortly  be  added  to 
the  Guiliersleeve  Latin  series. 
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GinB  ft  Compiuify  of  Boflton,  haye  iaro^d  a  neat  brachnre, 
prmte4  in  grean  and  black  en  boff-eolored  paper,  of  *'  Recent 
Pablications/'  which  are  arranged  by  enbjecta  and  anthors. 

The  Andrews  School  Fnmitnre  Cempany  is  at  work  on  a 
pew  catalog  of  the  goods  which  the  firm  handles.  The  catalog 
will  be  issned  shortly. 

F.  P.  Gamble,  president  of  the  Atlanta  Press,  recently  in- 
corporated in  New  York  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000,  was 
formerly  cashier  for  tbeSonthem  agency  of  D.  Apple  ton  ft  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  The  new  company  will  handle  the  Sonth- 
em  business  of  the  Appletons  and  as  President  Gamble  under- 
stands the  field  thorbly,  success  is  assured.  The  aggregate 
business  done  by  the  company  will  amount  to  about  $600,000. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  other  officers  are : 
Robert  Appleton,  of  New  York,  vice-president ;  H.  T.  Rod- 
man, of  New  York,  treasurer ;  and  H.  F.  Ballantyne,  also  of 
New  York,  secretary. 


Personal  Notes. 

The  manager  of  the  Chicago  Branch  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany, Mr.  W.  S.  Smyth,  Sr.,  is  at  Sea  Breeze,  Fla.,  recuperating 
after  a  serious  illness. 

G.  S.  Wedgewood  has  resigned  his  position  as  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Book  Company  in  the  southwest.  He 
has  made  his  headquarters  at  Deuver,  Col.,  and  will  publish 
the  Abbott  copy  books. 

Df.  Richard  Barton,  professor  of  English  literature  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  has  accepted  the  position  of  literary 
adviser  of  the  Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  of  Boston,  and 
will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  in  June. 

Albert  A.  Silver,  Jr„  brother  of  Edgar  0.  Silver,  president 
of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  is  now  in  the  Philippines.  He 
s  located  at  Manila. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Butler  has  resigned  his  position  as  agent  of 
the  American  Book  Company  in  Kentucky.  He  is  now  teach- 
ing in  Newport. 

Mr.  Geo.  0.  Wentwerth,  agent  for  the  Central  School  Supply 
House  of  Chicago,  is  in  Honolulu,  and  will  shortly  go  to  Manila. 
Mr.  Wentworth  is  making  a  trip  around  the  world. 

The  Cincinnati  Seating  Company  has  been  organized  with 
P.  S.  Brooke  as  presideut  and  general  manager  and  J.  W. 
Pinor,  secretary.  The  former  is  the  son  of  J.  C.  Brooke,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Excelsior  School  and  Church  Furniture  Com- 
pany, of  Cincinnati.  The  factory  has  been  located  at  Harrison, 
Ohio. 

Ginn  ft  Company  have  appointed  W.  R.  Thigpen  to  Missis- 
sippi territory.    He  will  have  headquarters  at  Jackson. 

Mr.  Robert  Foresman,  an  employe  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
Silver,  Burdett  ft  Company,  has  resigned  to  enter  the  insur- 
ance business. 

Mr.  Holbrook,long  identified  with  the  Andrews  Company,  of 
Chicago,  and  for  the  last  two  years  general  manager  of  the 
American  School  Furniture  Company,  returned  to  the  Andrews 
Company  on  April  1.  He  will  have  general  charge  of  their 
business  interests.  Mr.  Holbrook  expects  to  enlarge  the  de- 
partment dealing  with  the  schools. 

The  agents  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Company  recently  held  a  re- 
union at  Kinsley's  restaurant,  Chicago.  Editor  E.  0.  Grover, 
of  the  educational  department,  outlined  the  firm's  plans,  and 
told  of  the  new  manuscripts  under  consideration  and  of  the 
new  books  under  way.  General  Manager  Newkirk  of  the  edu- 
cational department  presided.  Wells  McMaster,  manager  of 
the  New  York  office,  was  among  the  speakers. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Harris  has  retired  from  the  book  field.  He  repre- 
sented the  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company  in  Mississippi, 
and  was  a  valued  agent. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company  have  appointed  George  W.  Benton 
their  agent  in  Illinois.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Sbortridge  high  school,  Indianapolis. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Company  have  appointed  W.  C  Warfield, 
until  recently  with  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  to  look  after 
their  interests  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Kilbourn,  late  with  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 
and  the  Prang  Educational  Company,  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  American  Can  Company,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rowlands  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Amer- 
ican Book  Company's  high  school  interests  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Eben  Wilmot  has  resigned  his  position  with  theHelman- 
Taylor  Company,  of  Cleveland,  0.,  to  accept  an  appointment 
with  the  George  W.  Jacobs  Company,  of  Philadelphia. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Rockwell  hat  bought  Mr.  Hayasoan'a  interest  in  the 
Schermerhom  Teachers'  agency. 

Mr.  Robert  Gloecknte,  formerly  with  Hammaeher,  Schlem- 
mer  ft  Company,  has  become  traveling  salesman  for  Foster, 
Merriam  ft  Company  of  Meriden,  C6nn. 

Recent  Deaths. 

A  valued  employe  of  the  American  Book  Company  in  their 
New  York  ofllce  died  recently  in  the  person  of  W.  H.  Morton. 
He  was  well  known  to  the  trade  and  popular  with  all.  Many 
years  ago  he  was  employed  by  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  ft  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  Chit. 

Charles  G.  Sower. 

On  March  23  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  famous  publishing 
houses  in  America,  Charles  G.  Sower,  died  at  his  home,  1926 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  Angina  pectoris  was  the  cause  of 
death.  For  sixty  years  Mr.  Sower  was  president  of  the  Chris- 
topher Sower  Company,  publishers  of  school  text-books,  and 
under  his  able  administration  the  business  of  the  firm  pros- 
pered as  never  before.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Philadelphia,  and  during  the  lasthalf  of  the  nineteenth 
century  he  was  prominently  identified  with  educational  pro- 
gress in  that  city.  He  won  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

Charles  G.  Sower  was  born  in  Morristown,  Pa.,  Nov.  21, 
1821.  He  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Christopher  Sower,  a 
tailor  of  Westphalia,  who  settled  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1726. 
There  the  latter  established  the  first  type  foundry  and  the 
first  manufactory  of  printer's  ink  in  America,  as  well  as  a 
printing  office  and  paper  mill.  He  is  celebrated  for  having 
published  three  editions  of  the  Bible  and  Bunyan's  *'  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  in  German  before  either  had  been  published  in  Eng- 
lish in  this  country.  Christopher  Sower  2nd,  was  also  famous 
as  a  colonial  printer,  as  a  bishop  of  the  Dunker  church  in 
Germantown,  and  as  the  introducer  of  cast  iron  stoves  into 
America.  The  next  two  in  descent,  David  Sower,  Sr.,  and 
David  Sower,  Jr.,  continued  printing  and  publishing  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Germantown,  and  then  removed  to  Morristown, 
where  Charles  G.  Sower  entered  his  father's  store  in  1836. 
Six  years  later  he  succeeded  his  father  as  head  of  the  business 
and  in  1844  moved  it  to  Philadelphia.  Here  it  was  continued 
under  the  firm  names  successively  of  Sower  &  Barnes ;  Sower, 
Barnes  ft  Company ;  Sower,  Barnes  ft  Potts ;  and  Sower,  Potts 
ft  Company.  In  1888,  which  was  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  business,  the  firm  was  incorporated  as  the 
Christopher  Sower  Company,  and  soon  afterwards  removed  to 
614  Arch  street,  where  it  has  since  continued. 

Mr.  Sower  jtbb  a  life  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  German  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  prominently 
identified  with  other  liberal  and  educational  institutions  in 
the  East. 

Everett  W.  Walker. 

Everett  W.  Walker,  one  of  the  most  valued  employes  of  the 
Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  their  special  representative  for  more  than  ten  years,  died 
March  23.  He  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  pneumonia  in  New 
York  city  while  en  route  to  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
He  passed  away  in  the  old  homestead  in  which  he  was  bom 
sixty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Walker  was  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  his  affable  and 
courteous  manners  and  sterling  character  won  him  hosts  of 
friends  among  educators  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  employers  for  his 
business  ability  and  for  his  fine  personal  traits.  He  leaves  a 
brother,  John  M.  Walker,  senior  partner  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
Paper  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  a  sister,  Miss  Margaret 
Walker,  residing  in  the  old  homestead  on  South  street,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  where  four  generations  have  lived  and  died. 
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Week  Ending  April  5,  1902. 

Parker's  Constructive  Work. 

Tke  New  England  Journal  of  Edueation  reports  the 
death  of  Cfilonel  Pai'ker  in  words  characteristic  of  the 
tergiversatpry,  weather-cock  policy  which  it  has  pursued 
ever  since  its  first  onslaught  upon  the  Quincy  giant. 
This  is  what  it  says  : 

He  was  essentially  an  idealist,  with  keen  relish  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  real,  bat  with  tligkt  eonitruetive  eapaeity. 

Few  men  have  been  more  senriceable  to  tbe  American 
schools,  and  fiw  leaders  have  contrUmted  less  to  their  efficiency. 
He  had  limitless  power  in  stirring  things  up.  His  devotion  to 
the  child  was  intense,  and  his  courage  was  boundless.  In  some 
regards  he  resembled  Horace  Mann.  He  had  from  first  to  last 
more  ardent  disciples  than  any  other  leader  has  had  since  Mr. 
Mann,  tho  he  differed  from  him  in  that  his  disciples  usually 
outgrew  him,  as  Mr.  Mann's  never  did.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
point  to  any  rendt  of  hie  activity  that  wiU  be  his  monument^  and 
yet  he  is  more  likely  to  be  idolized,  more  likely  to  have  his 
memory  worshiped  than  any  other  man  who  lived  in  his  day. 

The  passages  indicated  by  italics  represent  in  sub- 
stance the  opinion  of  people  who  have  little  or  no  con- 
ception of  the  vast  constructive  effect  of  Colonel  Parker's 
reform  endeavors.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  W.  T.  Harris,  John 
Dewey,  and  others  of  our  foremost  leaders  have  called 
attention  to  the  striking  changes  inaugurated  in  school 
curricula  methods  and  the  management  of  children, 
changes  that  represent  the  best  fruit  of  the  reforms 
begun  at  Quincy  in  the  seventies.  Nature  study  and 
supplementary  reading  with  all  that  their  introduction 
means  to  the  primary  schools  can  be  directly  traced  to 
the  inspired  and  inspiring  labors  of  the  man  whom  every 
American  and  particularly  New  Englanders  ought  to  be 
proud  to  honor  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  age.  Civiliza- 
tion and  humanity  are  the  richer  for  the  work  done  by 
Colonel  Parker. 

0  the  longevity  of  rancor !  Those  who  make  their  liv- 
ing by  coquetting  with  popular  feelings  may  on  occasion 
publish  it  to  the  world  only  in  sugar-coated  editions, 
wrapped  in  pretty  tinsel.    But  there  it  is. 

Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  the  school 
system  of  the  City  of  New  York,  writes : 

''Colonel  Parker  was,  in  my  judgment,  a  great  inspi- 
ration to  teachers  of  high  ideals  and  a  subject  of  ab- 
horrence to  those  of  low  ideals." 


Prof.  L.  Seeley,  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  New 
Jersey,  writes :  ''  Colonel  Parker  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  the  great  mass  of  our  common  school  teachers, — such 
an  inspiration  as  no  other  man  has  been  in  the  whole 
educational  history  of  this  country.  ...  I  have 
known  him  for  over  twenty-five  years,  and  have  stood  in 
the  close  relation  of  a  personal  correspondent  for  all 
these  years.  It  was  his  work  at  Quincy  that  awakened 
me  to  the  idea  of  something  better,  that  led  me  to  go  to 
Germany  for  study.  There  was  something  in  his 
rugged,  earnest,  enthusiastic  nature  that  met  with  a 
response  in  me  and  stirred  me  to  better  things." 

Not  less  than  twenty  men  and  women  prominent  in 
the  school  field  might  be  named,  all  of  whom  would 
gladly  repeat  the  words  of  Dr.  Seeley  after  him.    And 


how  many  there  must  be  who  owe  their  first  inspiration 
to  make  a  thoro,  scientific  study  of  education  at  least  to 
the  infiuences  set  in  motion  by  Colonel  Parker !  All 
these  are  evidences  of  the  great  constructive  effect  of 
the  departed  reformer's  labors. 


The  attitude  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Education  will 
appear  all  the  more  ungenerous  when  compared  with 
the  editorial  comments  in  other  educational  papers. 
The  estimate  the  Educational  Review  places  upon  Parker 
is  evident  from  the  note  by  Dr.  Butler  on  another  page. 
Intelligence  (E.  0.  Vaile,  editor)  gives  a  very  just  and 
careful  review  of  the  service  rendered  to  American  edu- 
cation by  him  whose  memory  we  honor.  This  is  what  it 
says: 

Few  schoolmasters  ever  reached  the  height  of  popu- 
larity and  influence  that  Colonel  Parker  attained.  He 
came  not  as  a  voice  in  the  wilderness,  as  did  Horace 
Mann.  He  came  in  the  light  and  advancement  of  a 
generation  devoted  to  popular  education  and  yet  he 
commanded  the  attention  of  the  country  on  that  theme, 
and  that  in  spite  of  limitations  so  obvious  and  serious  as 
to  be  almost  defects. 

His  career  was  a  notable  illustration  of  the  uncom- 
fortable fact,  all  too  conspicuous  thruout  our  public 
school  life,  that  genuine  scholarship  is  not  a  fundamen- 
tal requisite  in  our  educators.  Colonel  Parker  was  not 
a  scholar.  He  lacked  in  that  clear  acumen  and  logical 
force  in  accepting  and  espousing  ideas  which  broad 
scholarship  ought  to  give.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  his 
temperament,  his  impatience  with  details,  and  his  readi- 
ness to  jump  to  conclusions  would  have  permitted  him 
to  become  a  scholar  under  any  training. 

Life,  to  give  it  more  abundantly,  to  make  education 
a  means  of  spiritual  uplift,  or  rather  to  make  life,  spirit- 
ual growth,  a  part  of  education,  was  the  great  end  with 
Colonel  Parker.    He  knew  no  other. 

The  key-note  to  his  career  and  to  the  prominence 
which  he  gained  was  his  enthusiasm  for  humanity.  The 
little  child  was  his  text ;  how  to  develop  his  soul,  how 
to  bring  him  nearer  to  the  ideal.  This  purpose  gave  to 
the  term  education  in  his  mind  a  very  broad  meaning 
and  was  the  chief  point,  albeit  unconscious,  of  departure 
between  him  and  the  educators  of  the  Howland  type, 
compromising  most  of  the  older  teachers  of  the  day. 
The  two  parties  might  have  agreed  in  a  statement  as  to 
the  purpose  of  education ;  but  the  sympathy  of  the  one 
party  was  wholly  with  the  content  and  processes  of  the 
term  as  fixed  by  the  schools,  while  the  sympathy  of  the 
other  party  was  with  a  new,  a  broader,  even  if  a  laxer 
and  more  experimental,  content  and  process. 

The  great  debt  that  we  owe  to  Colonel  Parker — and 
even  his  most  severe  critics  will  not  deny  that  it  is  an 
immense  one — is  his  overthrowing  the  old  rigid  formulas 
and  routine,  his  breathing  the  breath  of  a  freer  and 
larger  life  into  the  school-room,  the  apotheosis  of  child- 
hood, its  instincts  and  impulses,  as  the  light  of  all  our 
seeing.  The  magnificent  courage  and  persistence  and 
good  nature  with  which  be  fought  for  his  cause  and 
took  the  blows  of  his  opponents  won  the  admiration  of 
those  even  who  did  not  sympathize  with  his  views.  The 
sincerity  of  his  purpose  and  the  vigor  and  manliness  of 
his  warfare  bring  honest  words  of  sorrow  at  his  death 
from  friend  and  foe  alike. 

By  temperament  he  was  a  reformer  and  progressive, 
and  the  ardor  of  his  spirit  led  quite  naturally  to  want 
of  poise,  his  most  serious  defect,  as  it  is  the  serious  de- 
fect in  most  reformers.  In  fact  a  reformer  who  should 
show  due  poise,  balance,  temperance  in  his  warfare 
would  not  be  a  reformer.  The  world  cannot  be  startled 
into  attention  to  a  great  wrong  by  cold,  moderate,  thoroly 
reasonable  sentences.  These  may  win  in  the  long  run, 
but  their  process  is  slow.  The  reformer  must  do  per- 
force what  he  does  naturally,  see  conditions,  agencies. 
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reBultSy  pat  of  proportion.  All  of  Colonel  Parl^er's  salient 
propositions— abolition  of  spelling  book  and  grammar^ 
learning  to  do  by  doing,  and  so  forth— were  truths  of 
this  nature,  truths  magnified,  unduly  emph^ized,  but 
BOvertheleBs  tttiths,  altho  distorted  to  a  just  end ;  viz., 
needed  change  and  reform.  Had  Colonel  Parker  looked 
thru  plain  glasses  at  the  evils,  he  saw,  he  might  not  have 
been  moved.  He  certainly  would  not  have  moved  others. 
Colonel  Parker  had  his  defect  in  common  with  many 
others.  But  he  moved  the  educational  world.  He 
brought  about  a  change  in  our  view  of  child  life  and  in 
our  ideal  of  the  primary  school.  Whatever  errors  he 
made  he  blest  the  little  child  and  put  devoted  love  and 
enthusiasm  into  the  little  child's  teacher,  and  for  that  he 
must  be  held  in  most  grateful  remembrance. 


Supt.  J.  H.  Phillips,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  says 
in  the  Educational  Exchange,  of  which  he  is  the  editor : 

Col.  Parker  was  in  many  respects  unique.  It  is  cer- 
tidn  that  his  like  cannot  be  found  in  this  country.  A 
man  of  lofty  ideals^  great  energy  and  immense  enthu- 
siasm, he  was  the  apostle  of  the  new  education.  The 
good  he  has  accomplished  by  his  books  and  thru  his 
lectures  in  every  section  of  the  country  can  never  be 
estimated.  He  was  a  man  of  great  spiritual  propor- 
tions. His  special  doctrine  consisted  in  studying  the 
child  and  leading  him  thru  interest  into  self-realiza- 
tion. He  always  placed  the  cbild  and  his  activities  above 
all  rules  and  all  school  traditions.  ...  At  all  the 
great  educational  gatherings  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
he  has  been  the  magnet  that  has  attracted  the  largest 
audiences.  His  intense  moral  enthusiasm  was  conta- 
gious and  fired  his  audiences  with  educational  zeal  and 
interest.  .  .  .  Parker  was  essentially  a  revivalist, 
and  that  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  A  great  and 
good  man  has  gone  ;  he  will  be  missed,  sadly  missed,  in 
the  educational  councils  of  the  country. 


Healthful  Schools* 

Healthful  schools  should  be  a  first  consideration  with 
all  school  officers.  Beauty  of  exterior  and  of  interior, 
proportion,  ornamentation,  decoration — all  these  are 
desirable,  but  a  board  has  no  right  to  make  provision 
for  these  at  a  sacrifice  of  health  requirements.  The 
health  of  pupils  so  far  as  this  can  be  met  by  building, 
equipment,  and  regulation  should  be  regarded  by  every 
board  of  education  as  paramount  to  all  other  considera- 
tions. In  too  many  school  buildings,  the  requirements 
of  health  have  been  overlooked  in  one  particular  or  an- 
other, while  provision  has  been  made  for  the  art  aspects 
and  effect. 

A  great  amount  of  crude  experimentation  in  school- 
house  construction  and  equipment  has  gone  on  during 
the  past  thirty  years.  Many  buildings  are  in  process  of 
completion  upon  which  too  little  thought  has  been  ex- 
pended with  reference  to  hygiene — buildings  in  which 
certain  esssentials  to  health  will  be  violated. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  continuance  of  such  neglect. 
Public  money  should  not  continue  to  be  wasted  in  dis- 
regard of  those  things  which  will  have  later  to  be  cor- 
rected by  reconstructions.  Certain  principles  in  regard 
to  the  hygiene  of  school  buildings  and  equipment  have 
been  pretty  thoroly  demonstrated.  The  process  of  em- 
bodying the  theoretical  demands  as  to  hygiene  in  build- 
ings, and  then  of  studying  how  far  these  were  right  and 
how  far  they  fell  short  of  securing  the  desired  ends, 
and  then  of  still  further  embodying  these  demands  as 
so  modified  has  gone  forward  until,  by  repeated  tests, 
specified  standards  have  been  reachf  d.  The  period  of 
crude  experimentation  is  over,  and  there  is  at  command 
a  sufficient  literature  on  the  hygiene  of  the  school  to 
guide  school  boards  and  architects  very  clearly. 

A  committee  on  hygienic  requirements  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  committees  of  boards  of  education, 
who3e  especial  duty  it  should  be  to  conserve  these  ends. 


LIput.  Haiina'a  Visit  to  I*ew  Paltz. 

Ever  since  the 'S^nish- Americiin'war  the  educational 
interests  of  Cubfi  have  been  most  carefully  fostered  by 
the  military  government  under  General  Y^  ood.  The  first 
commissioner  bf  piiblic  schoofs  was  Mr.  Alex.  £.  Frye,  who^ 
after  a  most  vigorous  administiation,  was  succeeded  by 
Matthew  E.41anna,  first  lieutenant,  Second  U.  S.  Cav- 
ahry,  and  aide-de-camp  to  General  Wood.  It  is  to  the 
latter  that  credit  is  to  be  given  for  the  project  of  send* 
ing  a  number  of  Cuban  teachers  to  this  country  to  re- 
ceive professional  training,  and  this,  together  with  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  West  Point  graduate  and  a  soldier  who 
had  fought  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  made  every 
one  keenly  alive  with  interest  when  it  was  announced 
that  he  was  coming  to  New  Paltz  to  inspect  the  work  of 
the  Cuban  students. 

Following  are  extracts  from  his  report  to  General 
Wood : 

I  spent  four  days  at  the  normal  school,  arriving  there  on 
February  18, 1902,  during  which  time  I  carefully  studied  every 
branch  and  department  of  the  school,  and  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  Cuban  stu- 
dents. Speaking  in  very  broad  and  general  terms,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  improve  upon  the  conditions  as  I  found  them. 
The  principal  of  the  school  is  ably  assisted  by  a  faculty  better 
than  is  ordinarily  found  in  such  schools.  The  school  itself  haa 
a  reputation  of  being  not  only  the  best  in  the  state  of  New 
York  but  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  The  conditions 
as  to  location  could  scarcely  be  excelled. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  have  had  to  work  under  great  dis- 
advantages. The  Cuban  students  on  entrance  into  tliis  school 
varied  in  qualifications  from  girls  who  bad  scarcely  any  pre- 
I  aration  to  those  who  were  in  every  way  fit  to  begin  such  a 
course.  As  a  result  they  could  not  enter  as  a  single  class  tak» 
ing  up  the  same  work,  but  were  necessarily  divided  into  ao 
unusually  large  number  of  different  classes.  In  addition  to 
this  the  project  was  a  new  one  and  until  the  students  arrived 
at  the  school  the  faculty  were  in  the  dark  as  to  the  prepara- 
tion that  should  be  made  for  their  instruction.  In  spite  of  all 
this  the  progress  made  has  been  truly  remarkable.  I  doubt  if 
it  could  be  increased.  The  students  are  devoted  to  their  work 
and  to  their  teachers  and  the  school.  There  is  like  or  even 
greater  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and  the  entire 
community  at  New  Paltz  for  the  Cuban  students.  They  are 
located  in  three  boarding  houses  under  Cuban  chaperones.  In 
their  private  home  life  they  are  more  comfortable  than  the 
average  student  at  such  schools.  The  arrangements  for  their 
comfort  and  health  are  ample  and  elaborate.  This  statement 
applies  to  their  rooms,  heating,  lighting,  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  food.  Naturally  there  are  the  usual  number  of 
petty  complaints  to  be  found  among  a  body  of  students  of 
equal  number  at  any  boarding  school,  but  I  failed  to  dis- 
cover a  single  complaint  against  the  administration  of  the 
school  which  was  well  founded.  The  heslth  of  the  students 
can  scarcely  be  better ;  during  my  stay  at  New  Paltz  every 
student  was  able  to  attend  school. 

Mr.  Hanna  concluded  his  report  by  making  certain 
recommendations  looking  not  only  to  a  return  next  year 
of  the  young  ladies  who  are  here  now,  but  to  an  increase 
of  thirty  in  the  number  to  be  sent,  the  aim  being  to  se- 
cure eventually  the  attendance  of  at  least  sixty  young 
ladies  each  year  at  New  Paltz  for  a  series  of  years,  or 
until  one  party  or  the  other  wishes  to  discontinue  the 
arrangement ;  each  young  lady  remaining  two  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  she  should  receive  a  certificate  from 
the  school,  providing,  of  course,  her  work  was  well  done. 
It  is  important  to  state  here  that  this  certificate  is  not 
a  normid  diploma,  for,  of  course,  this  could  be  given  only 
under  the  well-known  prescribed  conditions,  but  it  is 
documentary  evidence  that  the  student  has  succef  sfully 
completed  the  special  course,  under  the  direction  of 
Principal  Scudder  and  the  teachers  specially  engaged  to 
teach  the  Cubans. 

Mr.  Hanna  is  a  man  of  splendid  physique  and  bearirg. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  a  soldier  could  lay  down  his 
sword  to  take  up  the  direction  of  education  with  such  suc- 
cess. Yet  back  of  his  West  Point  training  there  is  an  ex- 
perience of  five  years'  teaching  in  Ohio  which  has  given 
him  an  in8ifi:ht  into  public  education  that  is  standing 
him  in  good  stead  at  this  time. 
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NaiioDal  Educational  Exhl^hX'''' 

MiNMEAmu^  MiNM.— An  czfai^'^I 
■chool  liiptatcCnAinniu,  and  «ducatidt-' 
al  publt£atirb»,f^Bte  oB«.otJ^)!^!ir J°- 
tcresUng'feaAfes'ol  Qit'K.'E;'A^/!iflma- 
tion  to  be  held  m  thii  city  Jiajr:j^fi..,yh« 
aMembliDg  of  so  manj  eda^'bn,'  all 
deeply  iDterested  iq  these  matters,  ^vet  .. 
the  publishers  of  school  periodicals,'  as. .  ^ 
well  as  the  manufattnrers  of  schooj  eqiiit>- 
meot  ao  opportuDity  to  exhibit  their  goads, 
of  vhich  they  irill  take  full  advantage.    ' 

The  commitlee  on  exhibits,  consisting 
of  H.  B,  Marchb auk,, clerk- of  the  board  of 
educatton ;  W,  F.  Webster,  principal  ol  . 
the  East  high  school ;  and  Jarocs  Garvey, 
iutnidtor  in  manual  training,  ate  rapidly 
perfecting  arrangements,  and  have  already 
planned  excellent  exhibit  space.  Their 
auggestions  have  been  approved  by  the 
general  committee,  and  an  announcement 
to  be  sent  to  prospective  exhibitors,  has 
been  prepared. 

Space  tor  the  exhibits  has  been  reserved 
on  tne  main  floor  of  the  exposition  build- 
ing, where  the  general  sessions  of  the  as- 
sociation will  l>e  held.  It  will  be  well 
lighted  and  attractively  fitted  up  and  will 
be  accessible  from  the  auditorium  by  any 
of  the  halt-dozen  passages.  Two  or  three 
csram odious  rest  rooms  will  be  provided 
in  different  quarters  of  the  department  of 
exhibits,  which  will  be  provided  with  tele- 

fihones,  directories,  and  Other  conven- 
ences.  and  where  some  of  the  local  force 
of  teachers  will  be  in  attendance  at  all 
times.  Diniog  rooms  will  adjoin  the  ex- 
hibit space,  and  the  woman's  reception- 
room  and  parlor  nearby,  will  be  attractive- 
W  furnished.  The  Teachers'  Club,  of 
Minneapolis,  have  arranged  to  make  its 
headquarters  during  the  convention  in  a 
parlor  adjoining  the  exhibit  deparlment. 

Earnine  »a  Educaiion. 

Aboat  thirty  per  cent  .of  the  law  students 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  earn  at 
least  part  and  many  of  them  all  of  their 
expenses.  The  source  from  which  the 
largest  number  derive  an  income  is  tutor- 
ing; that  is,  coaching  their  fellow  stad- 
ents  or  preparing  applicants  for  the  en- 
trance examinations.  Some  exceptionally 
successful  tutors  atPenn'slaw  school  have 
been  able  to  secure  pupils  at  $2  an  hour, 
and  many  of  them  have  earned  several 
thousand  dollars  in  a  single  year, 

Another  popular  and  profitable  employ- 
ment is  selling:  stereoscopic  views  and  can- 
vassing for  books  during  the  summer  va- 
cation. It  is  open  air  work,  pays  well, 
does  not  interfere  with  studies,  and  the 
.  experience  derived  "  on  the  road  "  is  in- 
valuable.    Another  desirable  employment 


Floor  Plan  of  Conventien  Hall  and  Edncatlonal  Exhibit  at  tb*  N.  B.  A.,  Ulnneapolls, 

is  that  of  clerk  in  lumMerhoteU.    The  Manual    Trainine   In    Sail   Lake 

most  energetic  and  hard-working  students  Cilv 

find  soliciting  insurance  to  be  profitable.  ^^iiy- 

silions  which  enabled  them  to  attend  the 
classes  during  the  day.  Among  these  are 
night  watchmen,  telegraph  operators,  and 
railroad  ticket  agents.  Othtis  earn  their 
board  by  working  in  kitchens  or  waiting 
on  table,  and  there  are  some  who  take  care 
of  furnaces  for  their  room  rent. 

Other  work  done  bjr  students  while  pur- 
suiDg  their  studies  including  leportmg, 
teachingin  night  schools,  clerking,  book- 
keeping, stenography,  running  a  laundry, 
agencies,  milk  and  paper  routes,  assislice; 
in  libraries,  etc.  In  summer,  some  stucT 
ents  act  as  car  conductors,  park  guards, 
traveling  companions,  and  clerking  in  law 
offices.  Several  professional  men  pursue 
law  studies  while  practicing  medicine, 
dentistry,  or  other  professional  work.  One 
student,  a  minister,  preaches  every  Sun- 
day, while  he  attends  the  law  school 
during  the  week. 


Training  School  of  Uglverslty  of  Utah. 


Lake  City,  than  in  any  similar  school  in 
the  country.  Prof.  William  M.Stewart  has 
charge  of  the  normal  training  school  and 
holds  the  chair  of  pedagoey  in  the  univer- 
sity. Prof.  J.  E.  McKnigbt  is  the  princi- 
pal. The  school  has  nine  grades  with 
more  than  loo  teachers.  The  special 
teachers  comprise  supervisors  of  art, 
manual  training,  domestic  science,  music, 
geology  and  history,  arithmetic,  and  nature 
study. 

The  pupil's  time  is  divided  between 
books  and  making  articles  and  Imple- 
ments known  to  the  industrial  world.  Girls 
are  taught  all  the  essentials  of  domestic 
economy,  including  cookine,  sewing,  and 
general  housekeeping.  The  boys  build  ' 
and  fashion  things  which  tend  to  develop 
muscle  and  the  atlainnttnt  of  skill,  and  to 
encourage  observation,  originality,  and  in- 
dependent thinking.  Free  self  expression 
and  invention  are  encouraged  by  the  con- 
struction oi  articles  which  satisfy  some  Im- 
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HftDdltrork  «f  Stadenti  of  Trftlning  School  of  Unlvenlty 


Neiv   Books   for  School   Libraries. 


niit. 

GEOGRAPfiv 

IrriEation  in  the  United  States 
The  Wide  World 


LANGUAGES 

Tartarin  de  Taraacon 
Moser'a  der  Bibllothekar 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris 

Unter  BrUdern 
Monsieur  Bergeret 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

MATHEKATICS 

An  Intermediate  Arithmetic 
Key  to  Milne'i  Practical  Arithmetic 
Elementary  Calculus 
Foar-Place  Table 

HISTORY 

The  Hand  of  God  in  American  History 
New  York  Political  Primer 
Stephen  A.  Dooglu 
Reconstnictioo  of  the  Coiutitntion 
Samuel  de  Champlain 

SCULPTURE 

Tuscan  Sculpture 

REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Twentieth  Century  Dictionary 
Success  Library 


lit  laeludes  boDki  reealred  iIdcc  Fabrnary  >7. 
Author,  Priet, 


W.  E.  Waters 


,  LITERATURE 

Practical  Language  Work 
ShakesperianSynopses 
Rob  Roy 


The  Child  Life  Fifth  Reader 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 

The  Magic  Wheel 
The  Story  of  Metlakahtla 
Mile.  Fouchette 
Lepidus  the  Centurion 
Verba  Crucis 
Hezekiah'9  Wives 
Aogelot 

A  Dog  of  Fla.ndera  and  the  Niirnbei^  Stove 
The  Political  Freshman 
The  Batlleground 
The  Mystery  of  the  Sea 
The  Little  Brother 
The  Neit  Great  Awakening 
Elements  of  Politicii  Bcoaomy 


Ed.  by  C.  Fontaine 
Ed.  by  W.  A.  Cooper 
Victor  Hugo 
G.  Keller 
Paul  Heyse 
Anatole  France 
R.  P.  Clark 


Robert  Ellis  Thompson 

A.  M.  Fielde 

W.  Garrolt  Brown 

tW.  Burgess 
.  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr. 


Ed.  by  Rev.  T.  Davidson 
Dr.  Orison  S.  Marden  and 

G.  R.  Devitt 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh 


A.  N.  Raub 

J.  W.  McSpadden 

Sir  W.  Scott 

Shakespeare 

Edith  Goodyear  Alger 

£  tta  A.  Blaisdell  and  Mary 

J.  S.  Winter 

H.S.  Wellcome 

C.  T.  Murray 

E.  L.  Amola 

Rev.T.  C.  McQelland 

Lillic  H.  French 

E.  C.  Price 

F.  L.  Pattec 

L.  de  la  Ramie 

B.  Washington  James 
Ellen  Cla^ow 

R.  Stoker 
Josiah  Flynt 

Josiah  Strong 
.  L.  Laugblin 


B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

American  Book  Co. 

Ginn  &  Co. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 


Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
League  for  Political  Education 
Houghton,  Mif&in  &  Co. 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Sc  Co. 


J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Success  Co, 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Ginn  &  Co. 

Raub  &  Co. 
T,  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
The  Mershon  Co. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

MacmiUan  Co. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Saxon  &  Co. 

I.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Centarv  Co. 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 
American  Book  Co. 
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mediate  Deed  of  the  child  ;  in  hli  gtunea, 
for  ill ustralinE  work  in  hiitory  orliterature, 
or  for  the  ■chool-room  or  home. 

At  sooB  as  he  begios  to  handle  mate- 
rials, the  boj  most  count,  measure,  weigh, 
calculate  coita,  (pell,  and  uaa  language  in 
expresaii^  the  results.  He  must  know 
the  places  from  which  materials  come,  and 
conditions  under  which  they  are  produced. 
He  learns  of  the  gre;it  factory  syittms, 
and  questions  of  economic   importance. 

In  tlie  normal  course  of  the  domestic 
science  branch  during  the  first  half  year 
two  lines  of  study  are  pursued.  One  is  in 
needfework,  beginning  with  the  use  of 
coarse  materials,  reed,  rattan,  cane,  raphia, 
cord  aad  hemp,  in  making  baskels,  ham- 
mocks, hats,  school  bags,  etc.  It  includes 
a  study  of  the  textile  materials  handled, 
the  development  of  their  production  and 
manufacture,  properties,  cost,  demand  and 
supply,  and  Uie  influence  of  the  factories 
on  consumer  and  dealer.  The  girl  learns 
to  make  all  kinds  of  stilches,  to  purchase 
and  use  materials,  proper  methods  of 
doing  bonse  work  and  cooking  plain  foods. 

The  other  line  of  work  under  the  name 
of  household  economics  covert  such  sub- 
iectt  as  house  conatructioo,  rentilating, 
neatinf ,  lighting,  drainage,  water  supply, 
pjnmbing,  furaithloK,  and  disinfecting. 
The  proper  care  of  nome  and  family  in 
health  and  in  disease  are  tanght  with  some 
of  the  plainer  principles  of  home  nursing 
and  first  treatment  oi  injuries;  laundrytng, 
with  stndj  of  action  of  soap  and  other 
cleansing  agents;  marketing  and  general 
home  I uper vision ;  a  study  of  foods,  in- 
cluding their  production,  composition, 
aoalysii.  and  teats  for  different  food  prin- 
ciples, effect  of  heat  moisture,  acids,  and 
their  relation  to  the  body. 

In  the  largcit  of  the  pictures  given  here- 
with specimens  of  the  handiwork  of  the 
training  school  students  aie  shown.  In 
the  upper  right-hand  comer  is  a  represen- 
tation of  the  home  of  the  cliff-dwellers. 
Near  it  is  the  thalched-rouf  abode  of 
tribes  untouched  by  the  influence  of  civil- 
ization, and   thus  the  evolution  CI 
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Work  of  glrla  at  Training  School,  University  ot  Ut«h. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Announces  the  Publication  of  the 

CHILD  LIFE  FIFTH  READER  - 

Price,  45  Cents. 

The  marked  approval  with  which  the  Child  Life  Primer,  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Readers 
have  been  received,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  introduced  into  the  best  school  systems  of  the 
country,  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  the  publishers.  They  feel  sure  that  they  are  now  presenting  to 
the  educational  world  a  Fifth  Reader  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  the  preceding  books  of  the  series. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  series  have  been  retained,  viz.:  Cveful  jradinj,  cmphisii  on  thcmetXof 
child  life,  MTviccablc  binding,  and  lowcit  piiccs. 


A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  APPLIED  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

By  Professor  E.  H.  Lewis,  of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

PRICE,  35  CENTS 

Intended  for  uic  in  the  Seventli  of  Eighth  Grammar  Grades. 

The  Author  believes  that  the  only  cure  for  faulty  punctuation  is  to  be  found  in  technical  grammar. 
He  also  realizes  the  present  tendency  to  slight  this  portion  of  grammatical  work.  He  has  introduced 
numerous  exercises  in  oral  and  written  composition,  and  by  the  use  of  pictures  and  other  devices  has  made 
these  exercises  sufficiently  spontaneous  to  serve  the  ends  of  both  elementary  composition  and  elementary 
Iframmar. 

The  text-book  is  called  a  book  of  appUtd  grammar  because  it  attempts  to  show  how  to  apply  gram- 
matical  principles  in  the  everyday  use  of  language. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


SAN  FRANGBCO 
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until  the  log  cabin  and  the  more  preten- 
tious modern  residences  are  reached.  On 
the  shelves  below  are  dolls  that  have  been 
dressed  by  the  little  ones,  in  native  garb, 
typical  ot  every  nation  from  the  wildest 
savage  to  the  most  progressive  Caucasian. 
To  the  left  are  shown  the  crude  agricul- 
tural implements  of  prehistoric  ages  in 
contrast  with  the  modern  devices  of  Amer- 
ican genius. 

Prof.  Stewart  is  one  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic advocates  of  manual  training  in 
Utah,  and  with  others,  is  working  to  bring 
about  the  extension  oi  manual  training  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  state.  Prof.  Stewart 
says  a  universal  system  of  manual  training 
will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  reform 
school  in. Utah,  for  the  *' motor"  boys, 
the  boys  who  give  the  most  trouble  be- 
cause they  are  least  understood,  can  be 
taken  care  of.  By  the  motor  boy  Prof. 
Stewart  means  the  one  who  is  constantly 
bubbling  over  with  pent-up  energy. 
"  That  energy,"  he  says,"  should  be  turned 
into  the  right  channel.  Once  there  and 
under  control,  the  battle  is  won.  Manual 
training  will  make  this  struggle  easier. 
The  motor  boy  must  be  looked  after. 
He  is  often  the  thief^the  train  robber,  and 
desperado.  But  he  is  more  frequently  the 
hero,  the  man  of  affairs,  the  man  of  des- 
tiny, the  inventor,  the  genius  of  the 
world." 


New  York  City  Items. 


The  committee  on  ^^es  has  been 
authorized  to  select  a  new  site  for  the 
Port  Richmond  high  school  as  soon  as 
the  bill  permitting  the  abandonment  of 
the  work  on  the  present  site  and  .  the 
transfer  to  other  propertv  becomes  a  l^w. 
The  present  site  cost  |66.ooo,  but  is  unde- 
sirable owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  rail- 
road. It  is  believed  that  a  site  can  be 
purchased  elsewhere  at  half  the  cost  of 
the  present  property. 


The  Schoolmasters*  Association  of  New 
York  and  vicinity  will  meet  in  the  Brearlev 
school  building,  17  West  Forty-fourth 
street,  Saturday,  April  12.  Prof.  Joha  M. 
Tyler,  of  Amherst  college,  will  speak  on 
"  How  Can  We  Suit  Our  System  of  Edu- 
cation to  Present  Conditions?"  ^ 

The  salary  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leiuziger, 
supervisor  of  lectures,  was  raised  from 
#5,000  to  #5,500  at  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  education,  March  26.  He  was 
re-appointed  for  six  years  at  the  first  meet- 
ing ot  the  new  board.  The  following  of- 
fices were  abolished  and  the  incumbents 
suspended  without  pay  on  April  i :  John 
F.  Walsh,  deputy  superintendent  of  school 
supplies,  salary  12,150;  Edward  F. 
Wehrum,  inspecior  of  school  supplies, 
salary  #2,000;  Charles  H.  Ebbets,  Jr., 
inspector  of  school  supplies,  Brooklyn, 
salarv  #2,000;  James  L.  Ryan,  clerk  in 
the  bureau  of  supplies,  salary  #1,200; 
Joseph  Curran,  Jr.,  clerk  in  the  bureau  of 
supplies,  Richmond,  salary  #1,200; 
Thomas  Coughlin,  toolman,  bureau  of  sup- 
plies, Brooklyn,  salary  #780;  John  G. 
Vaughn,  Jr.,  toolman,  bureau  of  supplies, 
Richmond,  salary  #600 ;  David  F.  Watson, 
laborer,  bureau  of  6upplies«  Queens,  salary 
#600;  Robert  B.  Williamson,  clerk,  bu- 
reau of  buildings,  salary  #900 ;  Richard  F. 
Connell,  bureau  of  buildings,  salary  #900. 
The  two  vacant  pdsitions  of  patrol  in- 
spector of  repairs  were  abolished  and  the 
salaries  of  the  following  persons  were  re 
duced :  Francis  O'M alley,  bureau  of  sup- 
plies, Brooklyn,  from  #2.000  to  #1,500; 
Bernard  B^reslin,  clerk,  bureau  of  build- 
ings, Brooklyn,  from  #1,800  to  #1.200; 
George  W.  Egbert,  bureau  of  supplies, 
Richmond,  from  #[,500  to  #1,200  ana  Miss 
Matilda  Z.  Dowd,  stenographer,  bureau 
of  buildings,  Richmond,  from  #1,300  to 
#900.  The  salaries  of  the  employes  whose 


positions  were  abolished  aggregate  $14,700 
while  the  reductions  amount  to  $1,740. 

Graduates  of  the  traming  department 
of  the  Normal  college  have  organized  an 
alumnae  association.  Officers  elected  were  : 
Pres.,  Miss  Ullie  Hersch field ;  vicepres.. 
Miss  May  Palmer;  treas.,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Ro- 
senberg; sec'y.  Miss  Harriet  Keith;  asst. 
sec'y.  Miss  Katharine  Brigham.  A  com- 
plimentary luncheon  will  be  given  by  the 
aJumnse  to  Miss  Isabelle  Parsels,  at  an 
early  date,  to  celebrate  her  twenty  fifth 
year  of  service  as  principal  of  the  training 
school. 

Henry  Hart,  fomerly  a  teacher  in 
School  No.  26,  recently  appl  ed  for  a  writ 
of  mandamus  compelling  his  re-instate- 
ment  in  the  school  with  back  salary 
amounting  to  #2,400.  Last  year  Dr.  Max- 
well, on  recommendation  of  Associate 
City  Superintendent  Jasper,  refused  to  re- 
new Mr.  Hart*s  license  and  he  was 
dropped.  Mr.  Hart  contends  that  under 
the  Goldey  decision  a  permanent  district 
license  granted  in  1869  protects  htm. 

After  hearing  a  delegation  of  Bronx 
citizens  on  March  24,  the  high  school 
committee  decided,  by  vote  of  four  to  one, 
to  abandon  the  name  of  Peter  Cooper  jfor 
the  Bronx  high  school,  yrhich  will  in  fu- 
ture be  known  as  the  Gouvemeur  Morris 
high  school.  Those  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  argued  that  they  wished 
a  Bronx  native  honored,  and  that  GouvQr- 
neur  Morris*  services  entitled  him  to  con- 
sideration. The  sugge-Htion  was  made 
that  the  fourth  high  school  be  named 
after  Peter  Cooper. 

A  committee  recently  called  on  Auditor 
Cook  and  requested  him  to  relieve  prin- 
cipals of  the  necessity  of  filing  payrolls  in 
f»erson.  a  process  requiring  a  long  wait  in 
ine.  Mr.  Cook  promised  to  permit  the 
rolls  to  be  sent  by  mail. 


Important  Books  on  Nature  Study 

J>fAUV7(E   STX/ny  ^A©    LIFE 

By  CLiFTtN  F.  Hodge,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Neurology  in  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall.    i2mo.    Cloth.    514  pages.    List  price,  #1.50. 


it 


Natare  Stuly  aad  L^fe  is  inteodad  to  assist  teachers  in  directing  tbeir  pupils  in  natmre-study  work,  and  to  be  used 
by  the  children  ttiemselves  as  a  reference  book.  It  has  twice  formed  the  basis  tor  naturt-study  courses  in  the  Clark  Uni- 
versity Summer  School;  it  has  further  stood  the  mor«  practical  test  of  teachers*  institutes  in  various  states;  and,  finally, 
its  most  important  suggestions  have  been  tried  thoroughly  in  the  school-room. 


L.I8T  PRICK 


Atkinson's  Firt  Studies  of  Plant  Life       .       .        .    #  .60 
Ball's  Star-Land  (Revised  Edition)    .  .1.00 

Bears  Seed  Dispersal 1.  .35 

Bergen's  Glimpses  at  the  Plant  World      ...        .40 

Burt's  Little  Nature  Studies  for  Little  People,  fmm 

the  Essays  of  John    Burroughs.    Vols.  I.  anT 

II.    Each 25 

Gould's  Mother  Nature's  Children 60 

The  Jane  Andrews  books : 

Seven  Little  Sisters 50 

Each  and  All 50 

Stones  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children       .        .50 
My  Four  Friends  .        «       .        .        .        .        .        .40 

Lane's  Oriole  Stories iS 

Long's  Ways  of  Wood  Folk       .  ...        .50 

"        Wlderness  Wavs 45 

*'       Secrets  of  the  Woods 50 

Morley's  Little  Wanderers jo 

Seed  Babies 2$ 

Few  Familiar  Flowers 60 


UST  PBIOB 
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Morley's  Flowers  and  Their  Friends        ...        .50 

Eddy's  Friends  and  Helpers 60 

The  Finch  Primer 30 

The  Finch  First  Reader 30 

Hale's JLittle  Flower  People 40 

Stlclcney's  Study  and  Story  Nature  Readers*: 

Earth  and  Sky 30 

Pets  and  Companions 30 

Bird  World    .....  .        .        .60 

Jefferies*  Sir  Bevis  (from  "  Wood  Magic  ")  .        .30 

Newell's  Outlines  of  Lessons  in  Botany: 

Part  I.  From  Seed  to  Leaf 50 

Part  n.  Flower  and  Fruit »o 

Newell's  Reader  in  Botany: 

Part  I.  From  Seed  to  Leaf 60 

Part  II.  Flower  and  Fruit 60 

Porter's  Stars  in  Song  and  Legend 50 

Strong's  All  the  Year  Round  Series: 

(Spring,  Autumn,  Winter.)    Each,      .        .        .        .30 


GINN  6  COMPANY,  Publishers 

8      Boston       New  York,      Chicago       San  Francisco       Atlaiita    ;   Dallas,      Cplumbus      ,]^o^don 
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New  Manual  Training  School  Bench. 


Otir  Styte  "L" 

Was  designed  as  a  first  class  substantial 
bench  at  a  moderate  price.  It  is  42  1-4  inches 
long,  20  inches  wide  and  32 1-4  inches  high. 
Has  2  hickory  bench  screws  and  wood'  bench 
stops.  Top  is  made  of  2-inch  maple  strips — 
glued  together. 

It  is  recommended  where  a  low  priced  bench 
must  be  used.     Ask  for  circular  92  S.J. 


HAMMACHER.  SCHLEAVAVER  &  CO.. 

209  Bowery  New  York.  Since  1848. 


Mrorfudton  to  the  Stitdy  of  Englith  Liler^ure,  hj  Vida  D. 
Scddder,  A.  U.,  auociate  profesBor  of  EngliBh  liteTatore  at 
Walkilej  college.  As  literature  ia  the  oatgrowth  at  the  life 
-of  a  people,  in  order  to  present  the  literature  trnthfally  the 
writer  mvat  stndf  locial  conditioos  and  national  cbaracteriBtice, 
H  tbiB  aathor  has  done.  In  aeeking  to  embody  a  bistor;  of 
Engliah  literature  in  snch  a  small  space  the  author  was  forced 
neceMarily  to  leave  oat  many  things  of  no  small  importance, 
in  order  to  maintain  dae  proportion  in  the  work. 
B>nte  book  aimi  not  te  supplant  but  to  accompany  the  direct 
and  coplotu  reading  of  texts.  It  is  Intended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  high  school  and  the  younger  classes  in  college. 

Eaeb  part  of  the  book  opens  with  a  brief  chapter  of  general 
-atatementa,  pictnriuK  the  period  to  be  treated,  or  describing 
its  characteristic.  Emphasis  is  pkced  on  the  greatest  and 
most  ngnificsnt  figures,  to  each  of  whom  a  chapter,  or  a  long 
section  of  a  chapter,  has  been  devoted.  Anthora  of  secondary 
importance  kave  been  relegated  to  the  background.  Theyonng 


stndent,  for  whom  this  book  is  intended  needs  to  gain  first  a 
sense  of  the  great  movements  of  national  life  as  expressed  in. 
literature,  and  a  clear  picture  of  the  masters.'  After  that  he 
may  make,  if  he  likes,  a  close  and  loving  study  of  the  minor 
anthers.  * 

The  author  has  made  the  great  movements  and  influences 
that  have  prodwced  our  literature  to  stand  out  clearly.  To  aid 
in  the  work  of  impressing  these  on  the  pupils'  mind  are  given 
references  to  books,  many  of  which  are  to  be  fonnd  in  any 
moderate  siied  library,  bssidee  auggestions  for  class  work  and 
helpa  for  the  preparation  of  talks  by  the  teacher.  Chronology 
of  authors  and  facts  In  regard  to  foreign  literature,  English 
history  and  foreign  history,  are  given  in  tables.  Altogether  it  is 
a  tboroly  practical  manual  of  English  literature  for  the  class- 
room.   (Globe  School  Book  Company,  New  Tork.) 

kidDcv  < 


I  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE 

n  Br  EDMUND  H.  THEELVRIGHT 

B 

B 

B  A   Standard   Work  en   Schoolhoiat   Designing  and  Planning,   in   which   toery  €)a«ntiat  detail  of 

at  Schoolhonst  Construction   is  treated 

B 

B 

n  EVERY  SCHOOL  BOARD  SHOULD  CONSULT  THIS 

»  BOOK  BEFORE  PLAIWONG  NEW  WORK    *    *    * 

B 

r^  Mr.  Wheelwright  is  the  acknowledged  authority  in  this  country  on  schoolhouse  designing 

S     and  planning.     His  book  is  the  most  complete  treatise  upon  the  subject  which  has  ever  been 
published.     It  has  been  unqualifiedly  indorsed  by  the  Educational  Press  of  the  country. 

Trict  Heli-Otrtd,  ^5.00 


ROGERS  &  MANSON.  Publishers 

85  VATER  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
Oofr  ayi  iUiatratlotis  of  th*  Best  types  of  modern  Schoolhouxda 
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Books  Under  Way. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company. 

"  The  True  Aaron  Bnrr/'  by  Charles  Burr  Todd. 

"  A  World's  Shrine/'  by  Virginia  W.  Johnson. 

"Home  Thoaghts,"  (Second  ^riee,)by  C.,Mrs.  James  Farley 
Cox. 

"  The  Love  Story  of  Abner  Stone,"  by  Edwin  Carl  Litsey. 

Tlie  Century  Company. 

"  Hohenzollem,"  by  C.  T.  Brady. 

Ginn  &  Company. 

"  Nature  Study  and  Life,"  by  C.  P.  Hodge. 

"Trees  in  Prose  and  Poetry,"  by  Gertrude  L.  Stose  and  M. 
Grace  Fickett. 

Selections  from  DeQuincey,"  edited  by  Milton  H.  Turk. 
Academic  Algebra,"  by  Wooster  W.  Beman  and  David  F. 
Smith. 

**  Cicero :  Orations  and  Letters,"  edited  by  the  late  J.  6. 
Greenongh  and  George  Lyman  Kittredge. 

"Spanish  and  English  Conversation,"  Book  II.,  by  Aida  E. 
Finney. 

Under  Sunny  Skies,"  (Youth's  Companion  Series). 

Rand,  McVally  &  Company. 
The  Canterbury  Classics."    Edited  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  Professor  of  English  Liter- 
ature in  Wellesley  College.    Viz.: 

"  Rab  and  His  Friends,  and  other  Dog  Stories,"  by  Dr.  John 
Brown.    Edited  by  C.  W.  French. 

"  The  Ck>ld  Bug,"  by  Edgar  XUan  Poe.    Edited  by  Theda 
Gildemeister. 

''  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  by  Charles  Dickens.    Edited 
by  Greorge  B.  Aiton. 

"The  King  of  the  Golden  River,"  by  John  Buskin.    Edited 
by  Katherine  Lee  Bates. 

"  Norse  Stories,"  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.    Edited  by 
Katharine  Lee  Bates. 

"  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

"  The  Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer,"  by  Eulalie  Osgood  Grover. 

"  Eskimo  Stories,"  by  Mary  E.  Smith. 

"  New  Century  Readers,"  by  Grades,  Book  L  Book  VIII. 

"Language  through  Nature, Literature, and  Art,"  by  Miss 
H.  A.  Perdue  and  Miss  S.  E.  Griswold. 

"English  Composition,  Based   on  Literary  Models,"    by 
Rose  M.  Kavana  and  Dr.  Arthur  Beatty. 
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Hand-Loom  Weaving,"  by  Mattie  P.  Todd. 
"  A  Bird  Calendar,"  by  Clarence  Moores  Weed. 
A  Flower  Calendar,"  by  Clarence  Moores  Weed. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
Als  Verlobte  empfehlen  sich,"  by  Wichert. 
Thonus  Y.  CroweU  &  Company. 
"  Complete  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  edited  by  Prof. 
James  A.  Harrison. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
"  Works  o}  Edward  Fitz  Gerald." 
"  The  Life  of  James  Madison,"  by  Gaillard  Hunt. 
"  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Poetry."  by  Mark 
H.  Liddell. 
"  The  Brook  Book,"  by  Mary  Miller  Rogers. 
'  Empire  of  Business,"  by  Andrew  C!amegie. 
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Silver,  Burdett  &  Ck>mpany  announce  a  new  departure  in 
their  Beacon  Series  of  vocal  selections  for  schools,  classes, 
and  choruses.  This  is  the  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  public, 
at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  pupil,  the  chorus 
parts  of  standard  cantatas.  Hitherto  the  expense  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  vocal  scores  of  any  standard  work  has  been 
practically  prohibitive  in  many  cases.  A  second  obstacle  is 
that  all  standard  choral  works  are  conceived  for  adult  singers, 
and  consequently  contain  passages,  especially  for  tenors, 
which  cannot  be  effectively  rendered  even  in  the  best  high 
schools.  These  obstacles  have  been  overcome  in  the  "Beacon 
Series  Cantatas."  The  initial  numbers  are  Henry  Smart's 
"  King  Rene's  Daughter,"  and  Henry  Lahee's  "  The  Building 
of  the  Ship."  The  editor  is  Leo  R.  Lewis,  professor  of  the 
history  and  theorv  of  music  at  Tufts  college,  and  the  series 
has  been  arranged  especially  for  school  use. 

Ho  ward  Wilf ord  Bell,  publisher,  of  New  York  and  London,  Eng- 
land, is  about  to  issue  the  Uait  Library,  a  miscellany  of  original 
and  selected  publications  in  the  various  departments  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  arts.  The  publisher's  aim  is  to  place 
within  the  reach  of  every  English-speaking  person  the  chief 
works  of  literature,  scientific  information,  technical  works  of 
every  kind,  historical  works,  classics  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  etc.  The  volumes  will  be  unabridged  and  printed  from 
the  best  editions.  It  is  claimed  they  will  be  the  cheapest 
series  of  books  ever  printed  in  England  or  America,  the  aver- 
age cost  being  twenty  cents  net  for  cloth-bound  volumes. 


Unique  Methods. 


RULE:— 


To  obtain  the  interest  on  any  sum  at  six  per  cent. 

Move  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  lefty  divide  by 
twOy  and  multiply  by  the  time  expressed  in  months. 


To  obtain  six  per  cent,  interest  on  any  sum. 


RULE: 


Invest  the  principal  in  the  New  York  BuUdin^-Loan 
Banking  Company,  six  per  cent,  guaranteed ;  principal  is 
safeguarded  by  mortgages  on  New  York  real  estate,  assets 
eight  and  three  quarters  millions,  guarantee  fund  and  sur- 
plus over  half  a  million ;  offices,  one  hundred  and  eleven 
FHfth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Aprils,! 
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Are  you  looking  for  a  better  Arithmetic? 


We  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  the  newest  and  the  best. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Richmond.  Va. 


Educational  MeetlnKS. 

April  23-iS. — AoDual  meetiog  of  Kioder- 
garten  Assoc i at iou  of  the  United  Stales 
and  Canada,  at  Boston,  Mass. 

April  23-25. — IntematioDal  Kindergar- 
ten Union,  Boston. 

April  n-16. — Northern  Illinois  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  Ottawa,  III. 

April  J  j-26.— Fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Eastern  Art  Teachers' Association,  at 
the  National  Arts  club,  New  York  city. 
Walter  S.  Goodnough,  president;  and 
Frank  H.  Collins,  secretary. 

April  26-37.— Tri-Stat«  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  Huntington,  W.  H.  Cole,  presi- 
dent, Huntington,  W.  Va. 

May  1-3 — Mississippi  State  Teachers' 


association,  annual  meeting,  In  Jackson, 
Supt.  T.  P.  Scott,  Brookhavcn,  Miss., 
secretary. 

May  7-g.— Western  Drawing  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Adelia 
£.  Denton,  secretary,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

June  10-16. — North  Carolina  Teachen' 
Assembly,  annual  session,  at  Wr-ghtsville, 
N.  C.  W.  D.  Carmichael,  Jr.,  Durham, 
N.  C,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

June  19-21. — Georgia  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  either  at  Tybee,  Cumber- 
land Island,  Ga.,  oratTallubah  Falls.  G. 
G.  Bond,  president,  Athens,  Ga. 

June  24.— New  York  Slate  Music 
Teachers'  Association  at  Ncwburg-on-tbe 
Hudson. 


June  30,  July  1.— New  York  University 
Convocation  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  James  Rus- 
sell Parsons,  Jr.,  secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Junejo-August  8,— Northern  State  nor- 
mal school,  Marquette,  Mich.  D.  B. 
Waldo,  principal. 

June  30.— July  5.— National  Association 
of  Elocutionists  in  Chicago.  Virgil  A. 
Pinkley,  Cincinnati,  O.,  president. 

June  30-July  1— New  York  university 
convocation  at  Albany. 

July  1-3,— American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, Burlington,  Vt- 

July  7-11.— National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  Minneapolis,  Minn:  Wallace 
G.  Nye,  chairman  local  executive  ci 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

T*n  ftmtm  A#o  th«  iBmiuic«T  of  ft  Ohiufo  teftcliBn'  ■■■1105  doted  hiB  offlo*  la 
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Pennift?anla  Praparatoir  ScbooU,— I 
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NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL    BURE,AU, 


LEADN    LANGUAGES 

A  Ftucinafin^  and  X/^tfut  Sixtdy 

Teachers  can  make  their  own  lesson  Records.  Students 
can  make  their    Records  and  then  criticise  their  pronun- 


THE  HOME  *30  PHONOGRAPH 


U  best  snited  for  tUi  pnrpow.  The  e<inlptnent  in- 
clndes  a  reprodncar.  en-  speaker  and  a  rteorder  with  which 
reoorda  are  made.  Mtaav  for  u.e  oiattkM,  39o.  e«rh. 
We  are  pionewa  In  the  field  of  Fli  enoarattb  Lan- 
■■■•■•  atwdr-Oor  experience  and  the  adTiceof  eipeito 
IB  at  yonr  semoe. 

J'ffr  put  particulars  addrtss  Languagi  Study  Deft. 

DOUGLAS   6  COMPANY, 

10  W«st  22iid  St.,  New  York. 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS   OF   TALKING  MA- 
CHINES, SUPPLIES  AND   EDISON  RECORDS 
BrsBch  Btar*.  89  Cbkaaber*  Si. 
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__  Educatioiial  New  England. 


Boston,  Mass. — About  one  hundred 
Xnduates  aod  other  frieods  joined  in  a 
complimentary  dinner  to  Prla.  William  C. 
Collar,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  school,  on 
March  31,  to  congratulate  him  upon  the 
completion  of  forty-five  year>  of  service. 
Prof.  G.  W.  Kittredge,  of  Harvard,  acted 
aa  toast-master,  and  addresses  were  made 


liams,  of  tue  Hackley  school,  Tarrytown, 
M.  Y.,  read  an  originaJ  poem.  Mr.  Coltar 
responded  pleasantly  to  iheir  congratula- 

At  the  meeting  of  the  school  board  on 
March  1;,  the  special  committee  appointed 
to  nominate  a  candidate  for  SQpervisor  to 
■ucceed  Mias  Louise  M.  Arnold,  reported 
recommending  to  the  board  Miss  E.  E. 
'  Carlisle,  at  present  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  pedagogy,  in  Wellesley  college. 
The  nomination  was  laid  over  until  the 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  Rest  F.  Curtis  was  appointed  tem- 

Eorary  junior  master  ID  the  Mechanic  Arts 
igh  school,  and  Miss  M.  E.  White,  of 
Lynn,  temporary  assistant  in  the  Lorches- 
ter  high  school. 

Cambridge,  Mass.— Harvard  univer- 
sity receives  a  legacy  of  (450,000  from  Che 
estate  of  George  Smith,  the  adopted  son 
of  James  Smith,  of  St.  Louis,  to  be  used 
for  building  three  dormitories,  one  lo  be 
named  for  himself,  the  others  for  his 
adopted  parents.  This  Is  the  bulk  of  hii 
estate,  as  he  left  nothing;  to  the  relatives  of 
his  adopted  father. 

Newton,  Mass.— Mr,  William  C. 
Hobbs,  superintendent  of  schools  for 
Rockland  and  Whitman,  has  been  elected 
master  of  the  Mason  school,  and  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Gaffeny,  of  Pawtuckel,  R.  1., 


MiLFOHD,  N,  H.— Mr.  James  C.  Flagg 
has  resigned  his  position  as  principal  of 
the  Milford  high  school  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Sisk  has 
been  elected  his  successor.  Mr.  Sisk  is  at 
present  teacherof  maihematici  in  the  high 
school  at  Dover. 

Providence,  R.  I.— Brown  university 
receives  a  large  sum  from  the  estate  of  the 
Ule  George  L.  Littlelield,  of  this  city. 
After  a  few  minor  bequests,  his  will  gives 
-'--   —'      -^.ty  Jioo.000  lo  establii'     ' 


George  L.  Littlefield  professorship  of 
American  history,  and  all  'the  residue  of 
the  estate,  probably  some  #400,000  more, 


for  a  general  fund. 

Dr.  Julius  Bewer,  assistant  pastor  of  the 
Central  CoBgregationalchurcb,  Providence 
has  been  elected  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment language  and  literature  in  Oberlin 
theological  seminary,  at  Oberlin,  O.  Dr. 
Bewer  was  graduated  from  the  Royal  gym- 
nasium  at  Ousaeldorf,  ia  1895,  and  from 
Union  Theological  seminary  m  189S. 

New  Haven,  Comn.— The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Vale  uni- 
versity has  been  fortunate  in  securing  as 
superintendent  Dr.  M.  E.  Phillips,  of  Sa- 
lina,  Kansas.  Dr.  Phillips  is  now  chan- 
cellor of  Wesleyan  university,  and  pre- 
viouslv  he  was  at  the  head  of  uie  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  He  has  a  fine 
reputation  as  an  educator. 

Cambridge,  Mass.— Mrs.  Collis  P. 
Huntington  has  given  Harvard  (ijo,ooo. 
This  sum  more  than  completes  the  sum  of 
tj6i,^ao  needed  to  obtain  the  sura  offered 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller  for  enlarging  and 


endowlDg  the  medical  icbool.  Mrs.. 
Huntiiuton's  gift  will  be  used  to  creel  the 
CoUis  P,  Huntington  Laboratory  of  Pa- 
thology and  Bacteriology.  With  this  last. 
Sft  and  those  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  J.  P. 
organ  and  others,  the  medical  school. 
has  now  an  aggregate  ot  $»Jiai,aa$  availa- 
ble for  use. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— A  unique  feature 
of  next  vear's  course  in  pedagogics  at 
Vale  graduate  school  will  be  a  joint  course 
given  by  tbiiteen  of  Yale  universityis. 
oldest  teachers,  each  of  whom  will  give 
his  own  experiences  in  teaching  and  offer' 
suggestions  to  the  students.  The  achool- 
now  has  231  instructors  and  profesaon 
and  341  students. 

CAMftRiDGE,  Mass.— Prof.  E.  C. 
Pickering,  of  the  Harvard  observatory, 
has  accepted  an  appointment  to  the  Car- 
negie institution.  He  will  retain  bis  present 
position,  however,  as  his  presence  will 
not  be  required  in  Washington. 

Recent  Deaths. 

Kalamazoo,   Mich.— Setb   J.   Axtcll, 

Srofessor  of  Greek  at  Kalamazoo  colleger 
ied  March  23,  after  a  short  illness  of  gnp. 
He  was  sixiy  ^ears  old,  a  graduate  of 
Brown  university,  acted  as  president  of 
Leland  university  from  1878  to  iSSa,  and 
was  administrator  of  Central  college  at 
Pella,  Iowa,  in  18S9  and  1890. 


pils  testified  to  their  love  and  respect  f_. 
their  former  teacher  by  attending  the  fune- 
ral. She  was  a  very  successful  teacher 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem. 

(Conttnned  oapag*4o>,} 


//  //  w-  f/>e 


for  then  you  are  assured  and  certain  in  your  own  mind 
that  it  is  all  right  in  every  detail.  Designed  on  the 
latest  improTed  ideas — made  of  the  best  mateiial — put 
together  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner — finished  in  the 
best  style  known  to  the  trade.  For  years  the  COLUMBIA 
has  bwn  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  placed  there  by  the 
antiring  efforts  of  its  manufacturers ;  mainttUned  there 
by  unflagging  effort  to  improre  in  every  possible  way. 
In  the  hearts  of  the  school-room  world  it  reigns  supreme 
with  none  to  dispute  its  title  to  being 

The  Bgj/  School  He^K  Made 

Elvery  desk  exactly  as  represented.  Every  desk  equal  to 
sample  shown.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case. 
Every  desk  warranted  in  every  way  for  15  years.  If  you 
want  absolutely  the  best— BUY  THE  COLUMBIA. 


PIQUASCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS 

■utsm  SslM  Ofllee :  WMtem  8»lea  Oflica: 

190  Fifth  Aveane,  MEW  XORK       94  Wabash  Avenne,  CH JCAOO 
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BlEADT  THia  MONTH 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

By  J.  W.  Abernethv,  Ph.  D.,  Principa]  of  Berkeley 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

no  Pacw.      daU,  13H*,      PrlM,  ti.i«. 


Dr.  Abernethy  furnishes  a  brief  account  of  the 
growth  of  American  literature  as  a  part  of  national 
history,  with  such  biographical  and  critical  material 
as  is  necessary  to  make  the  interpretation  of  texts 
intelligible,  profitable,  and  interesting.  His  critical 
estimates  are  as  often  as  possible  supplemented  by 
the  opinions  of  contemporaries  of  the  author  under 
discussion,  a  feature  of  unique  interest.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  give  some  account  of  more  recent  litera- 
ture, and  Southern  literature  is  given  the  prominence 
demanded  by  its  acknowledged  interest  and  value. 
The  main  value  of  the  book  asa  text-book,  however, 
lies  in  its  very  scholarly  teaching  apparatus,  to 
which  Dr.  Abernethy  has  given  many  years  of 
thought  and  study. 


MAYNARD,  MERRILL  &  CO.,  P"''i»h.n 

3f-n-»  iMt  nattaeath  nnct,  IBW  TOKE  Ott. 

Some   Ne^\r  Speakers 

HiNDB  &  NoBLB,  New  York  City. 

With  the  understanding  that  I  nay  return  the  books 
to  you  if  I  do  not  wish  to  purchase  them,  ;ou  may  send, 
poipttid,  those  I  have  checked  below,  billing  them  to  me 
at  teacher's  20^  diaconnt. 

Price 
Pieces  that  Jfavt  Taken  Priiei  .  It.35 

New  Piecet  That  fFiV/  Take  PHset    .  t.35 

How  to  ^/rr«ci and //•/tf  an  Audience  i.oo 

Piecei  for  /ivtry  Occaiion  i.ic 

•A  Wcll.Planned  Course  in  Reading  (U  Row)  i.oo 
'How  to  Use  the  Voice  in  Reading  and  Speaking  1.35 
*A  Ten  Weeks'  Course  in  Elocution  (Coombs)  1.15 
'Feono's  New  Science  and  Art  of  Elocution  1.35 

•How  to  Gesture  (Olt)  .7; 

•A  New  Parliamenlary  Manual  (Palmer)  .75 

*Proi  and  Cons  (Questions  Fully  Discnssed)  i.jo 

Commencement  Parts  (Orations,  Essays,  etc.)  1.50 
Three-Minuie  Declamations  for  Colkge  Men  1.00 

'Tbree-MtDute  Readings  for  College  Girls    .  i.oo 

Handy  Pieces  to  Speali  (On  CarM)  .jo 

Acme  Declamation  Book         ...  .50 

Ross'  Southern  Speaker  i.oo 

New  DialoEues  and  Plajrs  (Primary,  lorer.,  Adv,}  t.50 
•Common  Errors  in  Writing  and  Speaking  (Ellis)  .50 
•Composition  Writing  Made  Easy  {f»rall 

Gradts),  .75 

Henry  s  H^h  School  Question  Book  {with  An- 

ttverj).  I.  SO 

Seeley's  The  Foundation)  of  Education  .  1.00 
Songsof^// the  Colleges  .  1.50 

Songs  of  the  EoiUm  Colleges  ,  1.15 

Songs  of  the  WatCww  Colleges  1.15 

New  Songs  for  College  Glee  Club  .;□ 

Smith's  AVic  Class  Register  .  .     .jo 

The  book!  stured  *  are  b«ins  used  u  Tezt-Booti  in  manr  icboolB. 
Send  far  the  list  of  DicCiouuieF.TraniUtioiu  Mid  Question  fiookathat 
we  pnbUtli, 

JiTamt 

OfficiaiPttiHoH  


WARREN'S  NEW 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 


BerlMd  Edition 


AVERY'S  VHYSICS 

are  now,  as  they  hare  always  been,  the  leading  text-booka  oa 
Physics  in  the  State  of  New  Yoik.  They  meet  the  leqnire- 
roeots  of  the  Regents'  examinations.  They  are  strong  every- 
where. 

MORTOirS  GEOeRAMIIES 


The  Elementmr; 

The  latest  and  best  schqol  geograpbies  published.  In  Text- 
Map),  and  Illustrations  tbey  are  unequaltd.  These  Geog- 
raphiescontaintheVnltedatMes  Census  of  1900;  also 
much  valuable  information  regarding  Our  Ne^r  Poasee- 
•lona,  which  appears  in  its  proper  place. 

TDE  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  IN  READING 

Takes  the  first  rank  as  Text-Books  in  Reading.  Tbey  are 
of  the  highest  excellence  in  subject-matter,  arrangement 
gradation,  illustration,  and  mechanical  e 


VnXlAMS-  CHOICE  LITERATURE 


literatiue,  and  carefully  graded. 


BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY 


1 

That 
word— 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

on  •  lohool  daA  denote*  thaX  it  la  the  worftTa  tuuMartt  In  .aohool  AumI- 
tore.  ThereisnolMbeltHwotdaasedinitadaeariDtion.  NaoangloniM^ 
(ion  of  fieak  idsM  in  its  oamtnotton.  It  la  ■  plkin  Amorlean  Sebodl 
daak  deaoribed  in  idila  American  luisuwe,  bnilt  on  Amwlcaiijdew- Ih* 
kindofideMthatareoonqaeriiistbeworld.  TbeCUllSSAPIMdeaka 
bare  [wnatrsted  eieir  qturter  01  the  slobe  and  in  eTenr  land  and  vnrj 
oliae  Ukvebeen  proouimed  nprmu.  Hhakeipeare  haa  tald  : 
"What'iinanamel 

Call  a  row  hj  Kaj  other  name 

AadtwonldimellaiHveet." 
In  Mtn*  oaSM  Bhakeapeare  ma/  be  rif  hi,  bnt  hia  llnee  sboTe  qnoted  wiU 
not  applr  to  •obool  fiunitnre,  for  to  tbe  great  majority  of  lohooi  oSoara  - 

"GRAND  RAPIDS"  ON  A  SCHOOL  DESK  IS  EVERYTHINO. 


It  that  tbe  deaka  (hejr  porebaae  have  tb  ikname  itampad 
-  ^107  are  aore  <rf  one  hnndrad  cear'-  — '"-  '—  — — 


vtSu' 


Tberinslatnponlt 

opon  thenLfor  then ' , 

dollar  inreated.    -  «Rin  UlTHM  "  doAa  —  ksss--; -~^' » 
known  a«  foUows:  BALLBUmK  AUTOllATIC^COlOmiAIIOIAItl  v. 

ABU(likeiUDatratlon),aBdrtICnaniVIA]>ivsTAlUCHAmVtl] 

ffta  Ttit  of  TtJM  baa  proven  each  of  tbew  deak*  to  be  Uie  beet  In 

reapeotiTe  elaaa  and  tbroosh  Ibem  the  name  GKAXD I AFHW  haa  tM«__ 

tanena  arvsnd  tke  wmU  ai  the  home  ot  acbool  fnmitnre  and  the  birth- 

RUoe  of  the  beet  Mhool  deak  ever  made.    If  ron  are  Intereated  inachool 
omiture  It  will  par  ron  to  InTeatisale  the  desks  made  at 

GRAND  RAPIDS  SCHOOL  PURNITURE  WORKS, 

laatwa  Sales  Ottlcs    •  1114  CemttaHa  Inidlax.  RW  TOKK 

Wetten SsKi  OrOc*    Cor. Watauh  1t«  and  WaAlifteatt , CEICA«0 

Worka  i  .  .  >  eSAXB  XATIDS,  KCIWAI 

Aand  far  tiauiaour.  mtfar  IM  ofMtHr. 
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Mr.  John  Dudley  Phllbrick,  lub-mastcr 
ot  the  Tbom^s  N.  Hart  school,  died  on 
March  ii  alter  a  tea  days'  illaess,  of  pneu- 
monia. He  had  been  a  teacher  in  the 
school  for  eleren  jears,  and  sub-master 
since  189;.  He  was  thinj -nine  years  of 
age.  a  native  of  Candice,  H,  H.,  a  graduate 
of  Phillips  academy,  and  of  Dartmouth 
college  in  1(185. 

NEW  yORK  CITY. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Gordon,  district  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  in  the 
borough  of  Richmond,  died  at  her  home 
on  Staten  Island,  Match  26,  of  apoplexy. 
She  was  a  native  of  that  place  and  was  a 

Saduate  of  the  state  normal  college  at 
Ibany.  She  taught  in  the  district  schools 
of  Staten  Island  until  1S88,  when  she  be- 
came principal  of  School  No.  14,  Rich- 
mond. Her  work  was  so  satlsfactoi^  that 
she  was  made  associate  borough  superin- 
tendent in  1S98.  Later  she  was  appointed 
district  superintendent  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  primary  schools,  for  which 
work  she  was  especially  well  adapted. 
Miss  Gordon  was  highly  respected  by  all 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact , 


Summer  Schools. 


April  I'Oct.  I. — Illinois  Medical  college, 
Chicago  summer  school  of  lAediciiie,  den- 
tistry, and  pharmacy.  Address  W.  C. 
Santord,  M.  D.,  secretary,  182  Washing- 
ton Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Apnl  ij. — First  summer  session  of  the 
National  Normal  University  at  Lebanon, 
O.,  begins  April  ij  and  continues  eight 

May  19  and  June  30. — The  two  summer 

aeisions  of  the  Ferris  institute  open  on 

above  dates.    W.  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids, 

Mich. 
June    2-ij, — Galesburg     Kindergarten 

Normal  school.    Adda  R,  Robertson,  sec- 
June  S'Aug.   10. — Campbell  university, 

summer  Latin  school.     Address  D.  H. 

ijprong,  principal,  Holton,  Kan. 
June  5;Aug.  5.— Kansas    State    normal 

school,  Emporia,  Kan.     J.  N.  Wilkinson, 

president. 


J|Albert  Horatio  Gallatin,  who  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  New  York  univer- 
sity many  years  ago,  died  March  15,  front 
heart  disease.  He  was  born  in  this  city 
March  7,  1839.  His  education  was  ob- 
tained principally  at  the  New  York  uni- 
versity and  abroad.  He  was  a  grandson 
of  Albert  Gallatin,  secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  Presidents  Jenerson  and 
Madison. 


Health,  a  medical  journal  published  in 
London,  England,  editorially  says:  Those 
suffering  and  needing  a  safe  ^ain  rehever, 
should  take  two  five-grain  antikamnia  tab- 
lets. Any  good  druggist  can  supply  them 
and  they  should  be  in  every  family  medi- 
cine chest. 


mal.  111 .  two  summer  sessions.  Address 
David  Felmley. 

June  lo-Aug.  19.— Valparaiso  college 
and  Northern  Indiana  normal  school.  H. 
B.  Brown,  president,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

June  i3.-Aug.  a.— Ohio  university  sum- 
mer school.  Dr.  Alsteii  Ellis,  president, 
Athens,  O. 

June  i3Julyai.— University  of  Nebras- 
ka, summer  session,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

June  i6July  26.— State  University  of 
Iowa.  Address  President  G.  £.  McLean, 
or  Dean  L.  G.  Weld. 

June  16  July  18.— Denver,  Col.,  normal 
and  preparatory  school.  Fred  Dick,  man- 
ager. 

Juneig-July  31.— University  of  Tennes- 


June  Z4-Aug.  8. — Mt  Union  college.  Al- 
liance, O,  Address,  President  A.  B.  Riker. 

June  Z3-Aug.  I.— Northern  Ilhnois  State 
normal  school,  iummer  term,  DeKalb,  111. 
John  W.  Cook,  president. 

Junei3-Aug.  I.— Ott  snmmer  school  of 
oratory.  £.  A.  Ott,  Drake  university, 
Des  Moines,  la. 

June  13-Aug.  i. — Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chic^o.      Victor  C.   AldcT- 

Beginning  June  23.— Virginia  School  of 
Methods  at  the  University  ol  Virginia. 
Address  Supt.  E.  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg, Va. 

June  ij-Aug.  11. — Drake  university, 
snmmer  Latin  school,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Address  Prof,  Wilbert  L.  Carr. 

June  23.— Aug.  i.— Vanderbilt  univer- 
sity, summer  school.  Dr.  J.  T.  McGill, 
secretary,  Natthville,  Tenn. 

Juneij-Aug.  8. — Summer  session  of  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
John  K.  Effinger,  Jr. secretary. 

June  30-Aug.  S.— Benton  Harbor  college, 
summer  session,  Benion  Harbor,  Mich. 

June  30  July  12. — San  Francisco  session 
of  national  summer  schools.  Address  S. 
C.  Smith,  311-325  Sansome  street,  San 
Francisco. 

July  1-4. — Music  Teachers*  National 
Association,  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  A.L.  Man- 
chester, Welle<'ley  Hills,  Mass.,  president. 

July  i-Aug.  10.— Yale  summer  school  of 
forestVy.  Millord,  Pa.  H.S.Gro*e8,  di- 
rector. New  Haven,  Conn. 

July  i-Aug.  2— Ipswich  Summer  School 
of  Art.  Address  Arthur  W.  Dow,  Ipswich, 


see 


June  19-Aug.  30. — New  England  conser- 
vatory of  music;  private  teachine  during 
entire  vacation  period.  Frank  W,  Hale, 
Boston. 


Chicago.  .  _._^_..^ 

July  a-Aug  13,— Biological  laboratory  of 
Biooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Address  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  501  Fnlton 
street,  Brooklyn. 


AWARM  ARGUMENT 

doesn't  always  bring  out  COLD  FACTS, 

But  It  needs  no  wordy  arB^umenl  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  AUIOMAT'C  SCHOOL  DESK  is  the  ^.it  on  the  market. 

A  million  desks  in  use  are  mate  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  is  all  and  more  than  it 's  claimed  to  be— the  best 
SCHOOL  DESK  HADE.  Thousands  of  school  officers  will  give 
their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  the  TRIUMPH 
brings  lasting  satisfaction. 

If  there  is  any  reason  for  your  purchasing  school  desks,  there 
is  every  reason  for  your  selecting  the  1RIUHPH- 

Ezperienced  school  officers  cannot  be  deceived  into  buying 
Inferior  nchool  desks  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 

Inexperienced  school  officers  cannot  afford  to  experiment. 
The  TRIUMPH  Is  not  an  experiment    A  iiillion  desks  in  use 

ATTK9T  ITS  GOODNESS. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOt  FURNITURE  CO., 

Bastbrh  OrriCK— lit  Fiith  Avb.,  Nbw  Tore,  N.  Y. 
Westhh  Orricx — 94  WasAsn  Avi.,  Cuicito*,  III. 
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THE  McCONNELL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

4430  Uarlwt  Streett  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


An  Educational  Hero 

The  world  justly  recognizee  heroes  in  many  fields  of  conflict^ 
and  honors  itself  in  recognizing  them. 

Those  who  themselves  are  most  worthily  fighting,  now,  the  battles 
for  educational  advancement,  know  beet  how  great  is  Iheir  loss,  and 
the  loss  to  the  entire  educational  world,  in  the  recent  death  of 
Francis  Watland  Parker. 

Tributes  to  His  Memory. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  regarded  bim  as  an  edu- 
cational hero  devoted  enthusiastically  to  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  teaching  and  management  of  the  elementary 
schools.  His  mind  was  very  fertile  in  resources  and  hecould 
discover  better  than  any  one  else  the  best  dprices  with  «  hicb 
to  secure  seli-aclivity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  He  coijd 
help  other  teachers  to  make  teaching  a  voikof  art.— Hon. 
W.  T.  Harris,  Com.  of  Education,  Washingloo,  D.  C. 

Hit  dominating  pacsion  was  his  love  for  little  children,  and 
his  treatment  of  them  was  infinitely  tender  and  forbearing.  He 
had  a  humorous  aide  nhich  pleased  them  immensely.  He 
rarely  was  discouraged  or  depressed;  a  tplendid  optimism 
marked  him  under  the  most  trying  cocdilions.  Surrounded 
by  circumstances  that  developed  Spartan  traits,  he  never  lost 
bis  buoyancy  of  ^outh,    He  was  a  prophet  add  inipirer  of  m 


COL.  FRANCIS  W.  PARKER 

was  indeed  a  heroic  personality.  His  leaderihip  in  the 
modem  battle  for  the  freedom  of  the  chlld-micd,  and  for  its 
natural,  healthful  all-around  development,  was  most  brave, 
nnselfiah— inspiring  to  all  who  now  or  erer  will  follow  him. 

A  Worthy  Memorial. 

That "  Their  worlca  do  follow  them,"  is  the  most  gratifying 
thought  which  comes  to  the  minds  of  all  who  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  the  good,  the  wise,  the  noble. 

The  worthiest  testimony  which  can  be  given  in  honor  of 
Col.  Parker's  worth  and  memory  will  be  the  wide  dissemination 
of  hit  works — Iheir  universal  study. 

To  aid,  as  they  can,  in  this  is,  obviously,  the  duty — and 
highest  pleasuie— of  bis  publishers. 

Therefore  they  announce,  with  much  gratliication,  the  im- 
mediate Issue  of  a  Memorial  edition  of  the  Colonel's  most 
popular  and  most  useful  work : 

Talks  on  Teaching — Half  Price. 

Ready  In  May,  1002 — limited  in  supply  to  those  who  will 
order  it  at  an  early  date. 

SeUinghereiofoie  at  $1.35  and  fi.oo,  the  new  edition,  en- 
larged by  a  filling  record  of  Col.  Parker's  life,  and  tributes  to 
his  memory,  beautified  in  dress,  with  two  extelltnt  recent  por- 
traits, the  price  will  be  almost  nominal— 60  cents;  at  this 
price  it  will  be  sent  prepaid,  to  any  address. 

A  Fitting:  Monument. 

Colonel  Parker's  publithcrs  are  also  glad  to  joiil  in  a  popu- 
lar tribute  which  bis  friends  propose,  in  erecting  some  perma- 
nent monument  to  his  memory— whether  of  bronze  or  marble, 
building  or  school  or  scholaiship,  a  committee  of  leading 
American  educators  may  decide. 

Therefore  they  will  dedicate  from  the  sales  of  this  Memorial 
edition  of  Parker's"  Talks  on  Teaching"— small  as  the  selling 
price  is  made— the  sum  of  10  ctata  on  each  copy  sold,  to  the 
building  ot  such  monoment. 

Every  purchaser,  therefore,  of  this  Memorial  edition  will  do 
most  worthy  honor  to  the  Colonel's  memory— fir»t,  by  taking 
into  his  own  life  a  new  inspiration  from  the  volume's  teaching; 
second,  thereby  contributing  at  least  a  little  to  the  cost  of 
a  monument. 


A  Hundred  Thousand  Copies 

of  Talks  on  Teacbln?,  each  only  60c., 

is,  surely,  not  too  large  a  call  to  expect  from  the  vast  army  of 
American  teachers,  who  honor  Colonel  Parker's  memory,  and 
are  aided  by  his  instruction  and  by  the  inspiration  of  his  life. 

Parker*s  Talks  on  Pedagoj^ics. 

Oa« luae Umo volnme, *Sl pkses, clotb,  net  ft .30, pottiwl<I. 

Second  only  to  "  Talks  on  Teaching  "  in  populaiily,  perhaps 

not  even  second  in  value,  this  outlines  ihe  Stutie*  as  the  other 

tells  of  the  Art  of  Teaching.    Its  reading  should  be  considered 

an  eutntittl  in  the  education  of  every  aspiring  teacher. 


1  am  so  great  a  debtor,  personally  and  profeisionalty,  to  that 
noble  soul  whom  we  called  "  The  Colonel "  that  1  will  gladly 
do  anything  in  my  power  to  hel^  perpetuate  hie  mcKonr  and 
extend  the  influence  of  his  doctrine  and  methods. — I.  FreB- 
UAN  Hall,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Col  Parker  was  to  me  an  Inspiration,  and  to  his  earnest 
words  ni  commendation  thousanos  of  teachers  owe  their  up- 
lift and  Iheir  power— Fres.  Albert  E.  Maltby,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

Col.  Parker  deserves  a  splendid  monument.  He  already  ha* 
one  in  the  hearts  of  the  teachers  of  this  country.— Dr.  A.  W. 
Edson,  Assist.  Supt.  N.  V.  C.  schools. 

A  dozen  Colonel  Parkers  s.  altered  thruout  the  United 
States  would  advance  educational  progress  50  years.  We  owe 
him  a  great  debt  for  hla  missionary  work.— W,  A.  Wetzsl, 
High  School,  Trenlon,  N.  J. 

Itseems  quite  unthinkable  that  he  has  gone.  He  was  so 
intensely  alive  and  so  needed  in  this  great  campaign  for  the 
freedom  ot  the  >chool.—  Pres.  JohnW.Cook,  State  Normal 
School,  DeKalb,  III. 

He  has  given  American  education  an  impetus  which  has  per- 
ceptibly moved  it  forward.  We  have  many  "captains  of  indus- 
try ;  "  Col.  Parker  was  a  captain  of  education,  a  man  of  heroic 
life  and  spirit,  soldier,  student,  teacher,  administrator  and 
thinker,  and  in  every  aspect  of  his  life,  courageous,  daring, 
vital.— rA/  Outlook,  N.  Y.  City. 

Tributes  to  His  Books. 

The  idea  of  pubhihing  a  large  edition  of  his  "Talks  on 
Teaching  "  is  admirable.  Great  numbers  of  teachers  will  be 
enabled  (hereby,  not  only  to  secure  the  book,  which  is  most 
valuable  In  itself,  but  also  to  lake  part  in  the  worthy  object  of 
ereciing  a  monument  to  this  great  teacher  who  was  univeirally 
beloved.— Dr.  Levi  S eel ey.  State  Nor.  School,  Trenton, N.J. 

1  have  always  regarded  "Talks  on  Teaching  "  as  the  mcst 
valuable  work  in  every  way,  with  which  Col.  Parker  was  con- 
nected. It  abounds  in  practical  aids  to  teachers.  In  this  par- 
ticular it  is  the  richest  book  with  which  1  have  any  acquaint- 
ance. I  am  glad  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  this  valuable 
volume.— Pres.  John  Cook,  State  Normal  School,  DeKalb,  111. 

It  is  education  in  a  nutshell.— /'AiVit.  Ledger. 

A  living  teacher  at  work  teaching  tta.ckaa.^ Evening  Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

An  invaluable  addition  to  the  literature  en  pec'agogy.  Sound 
ctmmon  sense  everywhere  pervades  it.— 'Pres.  Thos.  Hunter, 
Normal  College,  N.  Y.  City. 


He  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  in  Ibis  country  to 
explain  elementary  teachiog.—Tbe  late  £.  V.  DeGrafp,  Con- 
ductor of  Institutes,  N.  Y.  State. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  Yorit. 
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This  is  wrhat  the  Gentleman  said : 


9 


"  1  have  Ttad  advertisements  describing  the  HoIdeD  Articles,  and  I  have 
fiiard  prominent  Educators  endorse  the  *  Holden  System,'  but  1  never  had 
seen  the  Book  Covers  and  Quick  Repairing  Material. 

'  My  impression  has  always  been  that  the  Book  Covers  were  to  books  as  a 
harness  to  a  horse.     My  surprise  was  complete  when  I  did  see  the  above  articles 
and  noticed  how  simple  and  easy  the  Covers  were  adjusted,  how  durable  and  strong 
the  material  and  hoiv  efectioe,  in  regard  to  promoting  Economy  and  Cleanliness, 
the  whole  '  System  '  could  be  made  by  School  Boards  if  Systematically  Used." 

The  above  is  One  Veason  why  ive  advertise! 

How  many  School  Boards  are  in  a 
quandary  regarding  their  text-books 
because  they  n^ear  out  so  fast?    #    ^ 

No  School  Board  has  a  right  to  form  an  opinion  about  the  "  Holden  System  "  until  it  has  given 
it  a  thorough  examination  and  a  practical  demonstration. 


Tip/es  and  full  information  FREE,  If 


We  occupy  this  space  to  inform  you  that  we  will  gladly  send  s 
this  paper  is  mentioned. 

HOLDEN  PATE,NT  BOOK  COVE-R  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  643,  SPRINGFIELD.  MA99. 


B;  tbc  late  COL.  FBARCIS  W,  FARSEK  and  KISS  X£LU£  L.  BELH 

Uncle  Robert's  eeoflraphy 

consists  of  ike  fcUoiuing  boaks : 

1.  Playtime  aivd  Seedtime,  32  cents. 

2.  On  the  Farm,  -        -        -        42  cents, 

3.  Uncle  R.obert*s  Visit,     •  50  cents. 


T  be  playtime. 
He  makes  rural  life  and  oceupacioos  ntlractive. 
He  tells  Gbildten  inatructi?e  stories  to  arouse  their  Im- 

HgiuatiOTii  aed  sUmulBte  their  observing  poners. 
He  bas  a  bourdUss  faith  in  bomaii  progress,  nod  findi  bis 

sreatest  hopes  in  cblldhoad  and  Its  posslbilhlcs. 

One  of  Uncle  Robert's  First  Welcomings. 

"Any  book  that  re'eals  to  rhijilreii  the  poetry,  Bi'ienpe.ditmitr.  nnd 
*ooUl  worth  of  rural  lite  is  to  b«  hailed  with  joy.    JubI  now  the  rural 

eunimlty  needs  nothing  no  mncb  an  to  bo  awakened  (o  the  world  of 
Qty  and  Tact  in  ita  ennronment— to  haye  this  world  of  intf  rest  atid 
OanuadeihlD  with  Mature  opened  to  its  lioy»  and  eirls.  We  all  know  that 
Odonel  Parker  realizes  this  demand.    These  hooka  are  fine." 

8DPT.  W.  A.  MILL8,  Attica.  Ina. 
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Thia* 


jriep  ie  fomprined  in  Appletoiw'  Hon 
larriB.  U.S.CouioiiBBioi '  "" — * 


HOW  TO  STUDY  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Practical  Exposition  of  Methods  and  Devices,  By  Fran- 
cis W.  PARKEEt.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.S0.  (Inlcrnational 
EducaiioD  Scries.*) 

Oeoaraphy  is  (he  true  beeinning  o 
■tQ^  of  the  plant,  the  animal,  the  rac 
render  life  possible— aH  found  in  heat,  n 
is  so  important  as  a 

n  any  other  branch  of „_ 

)  this  detect  that  thli  sOKgesliTe  b 
~..u..  .^...jiedy. 

D.  APPlETON  and  company,  Publiihers, 

NewYorll  Boston  Chlcnga  Londo 


bat  the  best  tbings  ever  placed  in  a  school-room  are  a  ist  of 

Chandler :  Adjustable :  Chair :  Desks 

They  are  seosible— tbey  are  comlortable— they  can  be  adjiuted  to  ftt  th* 
form— they  ate  healthfnl— they  salt  tbepnpili— they  plaaHtlie  tMohai 
and  latlafy  the  taipay  en.  Tbere  is  some  good  nadins  nattar  inMlshit 
deaoriblng  these  desks— aand  for  1(— aent  free.  The  Ckandlor  OoaEa 
are  made  only  at 

CB&IDLBB  iDJOSTlBLE  CBilR  ft  DESE  10U8 

Ssaars  SklMOlEoe,  UI>i*an*Ur«nr«et,  BDIIOI,  ■&■■. 
F«Urj VUrOULHUI. 
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AaMmblj,  Geaenl  Ofiicei,  Clevelud,  O. 

July  3.— New  York  Society  for  Child 
Stndy.at  SantoKa,N.  Y.  Principxl  Myron 
T.  Scadder,  of  New  Palti  Normal  scbool, 
IiKsident 

July   5-Ai_. 

■Qmmer  school 

bridze,  Hasi.  J.  L.  Love,  clerk. 

July  6-Scpt.  5. —Catholic  summer  school 
■of^  America.  Cbaroplain,  assembly,  CliS 
Haven,  N,  Y.  W.  E.  Mother,  secretary, 
39  E.  43d  street.  New  York. 

Inly  7  Aug.  30.— KiDdeif:aTten  training 
scbool,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.     Summer 


SUMMER  acasioN 

Syracuse  University 

July  1st— Auc.  9tli.  1902. 

Courses  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers, 
College  students,  and  others  are  offered  in 
-Lan^uaees,  Literature,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Sciences,  and  Pedagogics. 

The  instructors  are  UniTersity  profes- 
sor*. Opportunitiei  for  library  and  labora- 
tory work.  Healthful,  cool,  and  delightful 
lo<^ity.  Living  inexpensive.  Tuition 
.faS.oo.    For  circular,  address 


I, ».  T. 


of   Wi*fcoft4^sn 

SUMMEK  SESSION 

Jnaa  30       —      Annual  8,  1  902. 

Faculty  jo,  courses  120  in  Letters  and 
Science.  Full  faculty  and  laboratory 
courses  in  Engineering  and  Pharmacy. 
Eight  special  courses  of  lectures  on  edu 
cation  by  Prea.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  and  other 
distinguished  educators. 

Single  tuition  lee  of  $15.  For  circulars 
address  Registrar,  University  of  WiscoD 
sin,  Madison,  Wi*.  .^ 


Dl  ACKBOAmQ 

IJ^   I"  NEW  IDEA"  I    ^-3 

"SaiDBlrath"  Eadlaaa  Band 

Flailblc.  Rw  Uu  PJitB,  KindoroTUn  Smaa 
«te.   ftmd  for  CaC&Ioc.   Dtpi.  ii . 
JUOUCAI  BLiCKBOAKD  Co.,      St.  Lsali,  Uq- 


— a,  with  Book  ot  Inatmction,  ll.M 
>:  01  Binsle  Tool«i  anj  shape. 

'^SSil&T^Si'S,  SLOYD. 

U3'U«  SUUBW 
,  Streat,  BOSTOX 


^    ^    S    ART  IN  THi:  SCHOOL-KOOM    ^    *    * 

We   pnblltli  a  large  oOnaoUan   of  plstuTM  ndtable  for  the  diScrent  gisdea,  reprodootioiii 

iTsr  sno  Ulusttationa.  is  sent  on  appraral  to 
retnmed  prepaid,  in  good  condition  within  a 

inrtratodJai%t~'Animal  Life  in  Art."  and  list  of  piotnrei  for  High  sdhools  are 


we  pnblish  a  large  oouaouan  of  plglnrea  ndtal 
otinpenocqnalitrtaifpamsneDtTalne.   AtLCAHn: 

Hew  catalocne  of  om'  bust  labiect*,  containins  ot< 
teaoheraapanreeelptof  a  snatantee  that  it  willberei 


mailedfrec' 

BEKLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO.,  1 4  EmI  23rd  Str«et,  NEW  TOKK. 

FINE  AB.T  PUBLUHBBB, 


Uhe  PACKARD 


series  of  Commercial  Text  books  embodies  the  most  modem  busincu  methods. 
These  books  are  simple,  forceful,  practical— best  for  teachers,  best  for  students. 
They  arc  used  in  the  most  progressive  commercial  schools  in  America,  including  the 
Packard  Commercial  Scbool,  New  York,  with  a  successful  career  covering  nearly 
half  a  century.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  following  new  books  in  the 
Packard  series : 

nutter,  lllns- 
, tmenta.  nlKht 

iHTimuui,  >uu  viiittKi  iDMuom.    nuic,  »i.iiu.    Au> outTi  sheels,  showluj;  the  iQ'le  of  thelmok, 

mailed  free. 
FACKABIi'B  NEW  B  *  MKINO— A  book  of  BSlarKS  pans,  beantifnllT  printed  and  ilinslntad, 

presenting  the  bast  f  onu  of  moden  bankiiiB.    Higmr  oonunended  by  banker*  and  teaoheis. 

Pnoe,  U.K. 
PACKARD'S  NSW  COMKIBSION  BOOKKEEPING— SO  ngeK,  Seilble  corer.    Exaotly  the 

thina  for  a  special  oootm  in  oommlasion  t>ookkeelriDi[.    Pnce,  So  oenti. 
PACK^RD-K  BDStiTEtS  PRACTicB-A  series  of  Pnetioe  TesU  which  can  be  used  with  any 

book.    Best  scheme  of  practice  for  commercial  school!  and  for  pri'ate  learners.    New.lnter- 

MtlnS,  tasr  to  nse.  Ideal. 
NEW  HEBIBS  OP  BI.ANK  BOOKS,  well  made,  neatly  pat  up,  atiperi(»'  paper,  and  atltaCtiTe 

The  following  are  also  Included  in  the  Packard  series : 

„ II  ja),"h"'l^'l!KABD  IK-^SOJiS 

IN  MDNSUN  PBONOOnAPHV  tfl.OO.  with  Tsriona  supplementary  reading:  eiercises.  etc..  from 

lOc.  to  TBc.)    All  books  mailed  post-paid  upon  receipt  ot  price.    Proper  disoonnts  to  schools. 

For   New  Descriplive  Circular,  Advance  Sheets  of  the  Short  Course,  and  all 
information  regarding  the  publications,  address  as  below. 

S.  S.  PACKARD.  P"biish€r.  101  E.  23d  St,  New  York. 


THE  J.  ft.  LYNCH  CO.       ^       ^ 

•vEverything  for  School-Doom  Decoration 

Carbons,  Platinums^  Photogravures,   Gefattne  Prints,  Plaster  Casts. 
Write  for  particulars  concerning  our  Travelling 
Collections  of  Pictures  suitable  for  Exhibitions. 

Artistic  Framing  at  very  low  rates.         257  Pttth  Avenuc,  New  YoriC 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

roK 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Oatalogas  eeBt  oB  appUsatioii 


[SCHOOL 
^rURNISHING  CO. 

9w«iis"sT.  NEWVDRK 


tnucd  br  OM*sp4(br  without  tba  bh  ot  knlh  or  due. 
BetH  nuDoEbl..    Writ*  tot  pirtlDnlsn, 

RAVBSBWOOD  osrKOPATaio  SAwrFARtDM. 

W  SDKin>ioK  Avaani.  Obioaoo. 

ii.al,  fsr  REai  ESTITE 

UflSlI    ae  msttw  wbere  It  I*.    Seed  dc 
ttCn.  VMh  ABKkan  Bllli.,  WiflsBlpMi,  P>. 


BOSTON  OFFICE 


903  Mlcbtcaa  ATeaae 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  ud  CLARK'S 

CKkmI  Trpe    Well  Printed— Fine  Papw— Half- 
Leather  BTadinK-OlothSldes-PiHoslEwlaoed  to 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 


New  Ooprrubt  Introdootlons^New  Trpa— 
OoAd  Psjper— Well  Bonnd  Con*eiilent  for  the 
Pocket— Pnoe,poetpaid,  SB  cents  eaoh. 


II.DO.poitpeld.   Bend  for  sample  paves. 

"^Zf'^S:^  DAVID  McKAY.  PuMlsliers.  loaa  Markst  St.,  Pbtladelpfala 


>EADBRS  will  eoafer  «  tsTor  bj  muitieniDg  Trb  School  Jocbnal  when  cop> 
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July  7-Auf.  ij,— New  York  uoiveraitr 
■ummer  ichoal.  Marshall  S.  Brown,  sec- 
rctaty,  UniTerait;  Heights,  New  York. 

July  7-AnK.  I.— Claremont  summer  insti- 
tute. E,  E.  Lcishton,  secretarf,  Clare- 
mont, N.  H. 

July  7-Aug.  K.— Columbia  iiDiversity. 
Address  Administrative  Board,  summer 
session,  Columbia. 

July  7-Aug.  16.— Cornell  university, sum- 
mer session,  Itbaca,  N.Y.  Address  Regis- 
trar Cornell  university. 

July  7-AuE.  8,— Dartraomh  summer 
school.  Prof.  W.  D.  Woriben,  director, 
Hanover,  N.H. 

July  8.Aug.  8.— Marthas  Vineyard  sum- 
mer institute,  Cottage  City.  Address  Wil- 
liam A.  .Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

July  8-25  —American  institute  of  normal 
methods,  Eastern  session,  Boston,  Edgar 
O.  Silver,  president,  19  East  19th  street, 
New  York.  Western  session.  Northwest- 
ern university.    Evanston,  III.,  same  date. 

July  S-Aug.  S— Massachusetts  state  nor- 
mal school,  Hyannis,  Mass.  W.  A.  Bald- 
win, principal. 

July  9— August  6. — Sharon  Summer 
School  of  Nature  Study,  Sharon,  Mass. 
Address  G.  W.  Field,  director,  Massachu- 
setts Institute,  Technology,  Boston. 

July  1426.— New  school  of  methods  in 
public  school  music,  Chicago  Address 
American  Book  CoTr^any,  cfhlcaeo. 

July  14-Aug.  8. — Univer*lty  of  Minneso- 
ta.   Address,  D.  L.  Kiehle. 

July  3i-Aug.  a. — Chic^o  session  of 
national  summer  school.  Address  Miss 
Ada  M.  Fleming,  378-388  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago. 

July  zz  Aug.  8.— Summer  school  of  sci- 
ence tor  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada.  J. 
D.  SeamoB,  Charlotte  town.  Prince  Edward 
Island,  secretary. 


'  Chicago  aiid  Thereabouts. 

The  Civic  Federation  Educational  Com 
mission  has  voted  to  recommend  the  1898 
schedule  of  wages,  which  is  based  on  a 
system  of  groupings  according  to  years  of 
experience.  The  teacher  begins  with  a 
minimum  of  {500,  and  has  a  yearly  increase 
until  the  maximum  of  f  1,000  is  reached. 

The  rate  comparts  favorably  with 
teachers'  salaries  m  all  large  cities  ex- 
cept New  York  The  proposal  to  eatab- 
lisli  the  1898  schedule  bylaw  pleases  the 
teachers,  sicce  the  board  of  education 
would  then  hnd  it  impossible  to  cut  their 
salaries  without  violating  state  law. 

The  Chicaeo  Teachers'  Federation  has 
elected  the  following  officers:  Pres.,  Miss 
EllaF.Rowe;  Rec.-Scc'y..  Miss  Anna  M. 
Murphy;  Cor -Sec'yi  Miss  Catherine  Gog- 
gin;  Treas.,  Miss  Sarah  McDonald,  Vice- 
E residents  for  each  of  the  various  districts 
ave  also  been  appointed. 

Trustee  Vopicka  has  reported  to  the 
building  and  grounds  committee  of  the 
board  of  education  that  fifteen  deaf  and 
dumb  children  have  for  several  years  been 
housed  in  a  damp,  foul,'  and  ill-lightrd 
basement  of  the  Wicker  Park  school. 
Rheumatism  and  other  diseases  are  said 
to  have  been  contracted  by  the  children 
owing  to  the  unsanitary  conditions.  Mr. 
Vopicka  said :  "  It  is  a  shame  to  have  the 
children  there  without  light  or  fresh  air. 
Gas  is  burned  all  day.  The  children  have 
been  deprived  by  nature  af  hearing  and 
speech,  and  now  their  aurroundinss  are 
mining  the  most  important  sense  left  to 
them — sight"  The  committee  ordered  a 
change  at  once,  and  blamed  the  teacher 
and  principal  for  not  reporting  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs. 

All  employees  of  the  Chicago  schools, 
outside  of  the  educational  department,  may 
be  put  under  civil  service  rules. 


The  disposition  of  truants  in  the  Chicago 

Sarental  schools  to  secure  temporary  free- 
om,  for  reasons  generally  found  to  be  in- 
sufficient, has  ted  to  an  understanding  by 
which  authority  is  given  Superintendent 
MarQueary  to  issue  permits  only  on  the 
mnst  urgent  of  reasons.  Final  discharge* 
will  be  made  only  thru  Judge  Tuthill,  of 
the  juvenile  court 

Trustee  Gallagher's  minority  report, 
criticising  the  Chicago  board  of  education, 
was  not  read  at  the  meeting  called  March 
ig,  owing  to  lack  of  a  quorum.  Mr. 
Gallagher  says  the  twelve  absent  member* 
stayed  away  because  they  did  not  wish  lo 
hear  the  report.  President  Harris  an- 
nounced that  he  would  send  a  letter  W^ 
each  absent  member  expressing  his  dis- 
pleasure at  their  disregarding  the  meeUng. 

The  work  of  taking  the  Chicago  school 
census  is  progressing  rapidly.  A  truant 
officer  has  charge  of  each  division  of 
workers.  The  enumeraion  will  learn  the 
numberof  persons  under  21  years  of  age^ 
the  number  of  illitt rates,  and  the  cause  and 
number  of  non-attendants  at  school,  over 
fourteen  years  of  age. 


Commissioner  of  Labor  Wright  an  m- 
pointment  to  go  to  England  ta  study  the 


the  University  of  Ch  cago,held  March  iS, 
will  be  known  as  the  "  first  men's  convo- 
cation." An  edict  had  been  issued  for- 
bidding seats  on  the  lower  floor  to  the 
coeds.  While  this  hint  of  segregation  has 
worried  the  college  girls,  no  announce^ 
meni  was  made  of  contrmplated  action  of 
thefaculty,  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which 
men  and  women  in  the  university  will  have 


The  convocation  address 
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wai  delivered  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor 
of  tbe  Rc-jit-w  of  RevUivs. 

The  atleodance  for  the  wiDter  quarter 
was  2,338,  an  increase  of  !8.4  per  cent,  over 
(he  corresponding  quarter  of  1901.  A 
■Utemcnt  of  the  gifts  received  during  the 
last  quarter  wilt  not  be  made  until  June. 


Here  and  There. 

As  an  af'.ermath  of  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
N.  £.  A,,  Secretary  Irwin  Shepard  notes 
that  the  enrollment  this  year  was  834;  last 
jear  736;  and  two  years  ago,  at  the  iirst 
meeting  held  in  Chicago,  6j8.  The 
number  of  associate  members  at  each 
meeting  was  about  the  same  ;  the  increase 
bein^wholly  in  the  active  membership.  The 
distribution  of  Che  memberBhip  among  the 
states  for  each  a  year  was  about  the  same. 
The  North  Central  division  naturally 
shows  by  far  the  largest  membership,  and 
Illinois  alone  had  an  enroUmeut  of  2:9  at 
the  meeting.  New  York  comes  second 
with  76  in  attendance.    ^^ZCSZwSS 

Dr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  institution,  recently  made  the 
statement  that  the  funds  of  the  institution 
will  not  be  available  until  August  and 
woric  will  not  begin  until  November,  pos- 
sibly later.  Many  letters  are  being  written 
to  different  leaders  in  special  branches  of 
science  or  education,  asking  for  advice 
and  suggestions.  Dr.  Oilman  reiterates 
thai  Andrew  Carnegie  did  not  found  a 
college,  and  that  there  are  to  be  no  "  stU' 
dents."  The  philanthropist  planned  to 
encourage  higher  research  everywhere, 
and  those  who  will  engage  ■     ■ '  ■ 


..  .    _   _     .__  „ J  this  work  of 

research  will  probably  be  called  workers, 
instead  of  students.  q 

Hackettstown,  N.  J.— President  Mc- 
Connick  has  resigned  his  position  as 
administrator  of  the  Centenary  Collegiate 
iDStitute.  Dr.  Eugene  Al  Noble,  of  Brook- 
Ifn,  ha*  been  elected  as  his  successor  and 
will  assume  his  new  duties  July  1. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— The  board  of  alder- 
men is  having  some  ditlicult^  inobtaining 
satisfactory  school  ventilation  in  the  new 
Buffalo  high  school.  Prof.  S.  S.  Wood- 
hridge,  an  expert  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  has  planned  a 
system  of  healing  and  ventilation  for  tbe 
■chool.  It  provides  for  heating  by  radia- 
tors, the  ventilation  being  supplied  by  a 
fan  system.  The  BuffaloFo[^e  Company, 
whose  bid  for  tbe  work  is  favored  by  the 
committee,  desires  to  provide  heating  and 
ventilating  at  the  same  time  by  blowing 
fresh  heated  air  into  the  class-rooms.  In 
the  past  this  city  has  been  rather  unfortu- 
nate in  the  matter  of  school  ventilation. 
Professor  Woodbridge  will  attend  the 
next  meeCin?  of  the  committee,  when  a 
decision  will  be  reached. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y,— President  Schurraan.of 
Cornell  university,  sailed  for  Eneland  on 
the  Campania.  March  jq.  He  will  receive 
the  faoDorary  degree  of  doctor  ol  laws  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  at  the  com- 
mencement April  1 1. 

St,  Paul,  Minn. — In  an  opinion  re- 
cently given  to  State  Superintendent 
Olson,  the  attorney  general  of  Minnesota 
holds  that,  under  the  state  constitution, 
the  Lord's  Prayer  cannot  be  used  in  the 
public  schools. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — The  board  ol  educa- 
tion has  decided  to  erect  two  school 
buildings  and  to  repair  the  old  structures. 
The  board  has  (70.000  for  the  work  con- 
templated. Specifications  call  for  three 
story  brick  buildings,  having  four  rooms 
on  each  of  the  second  and  third  floors,  the 
basement  to  be  used  for  playrooms,  store, 
and  engine  rooms.  The  ventilation  and 
melhoa  of  heatiag  must  be  good,  safe, 
and  practical. 

his  school  board  has  decided 
inth,  the  salaries  of 


INCORPOBATED    ISSl. 

a  a  a 


of  Springfield.  Mass., 

I«sn*s  a  deflatte,  cleat,  self-intarpretlng  loottsct.  giving  ai 
paid-up  InsnrBDC*  and  c«sh  vbIqcb,  extended  Insnianee,  IsitallmanC 
options,  and  many  other  desirable  features,  all  of  which  afford  tbe 
most  ample  protection  to  the  policy-bolder.  .... 

a  a  a 

GE,OB.G£    J.    WIGHT.    Manacer, 


10  Empire   Building,   71    Broadway. 


New  York  City. 
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•CUE  MAKE  ; 

Drawing  Tables 

and  Work  Benches  ■ 

of  superior  qaatity  < 

The  latest  and  best  equipment  for  manual  training  schools.     Illustrated  C3t> 
alog  mailed  ob  application.  Addresj,  the 

AKTISAN9  GUILD,    #    Mushegon,  Mich. 


Picturesque  Geographicai  Readers 


By  CHARLES  F.  KING 


BOOK  FIRST^Hom«  and  School.    The 

Type-Forms  in  Geography.  Contains 
140  pages,  and  over  115  practical  illus- 
trations.   Price,  so  cents,  net. 

BOOK  SECOND— This  Continent  of 
Ours.  North  Amerisa,  except  United 
States.  Contains  331  pages,  fully  illus- 
trated.   Price,  7»  cents,  net. 

BOOK  THIRD-Land  We  Live  In.  Part 
First.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Through  New  England  Mills.  Among 
the  Green  Mountains.  In  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  etc.  2C0 
pages.  170  illustrations.    Price,  56  cents, 


BOOK   FOURTH— Land    We    U«0    Is. 

Part  S*tond.  Along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
Florida,  Up  the  Mississippi,  Iron  Fur- 
naces, Oil  Fields,  Chicago,  etc.  23^ 
pages,  150  illustrations.    Price,  56ceaU, 

net. 

BOOK  FIFTH— Land  We  Live  In-  Part 
Third.  The  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  Slope.  250  pages,  ijo  illustra. 
lions.    Price,  56  cents,  net. 

BOOiCaiXTH- NorthernEuropo.  Cross- 
ing the  Atlantic.  Through  the  British 
Isles,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Russia.    350  pages.    More  than  200  il- 


lustrations.    Price 


T/tt  moslatlraclifc  and  kelp/ul  bonis  over  prepared  for  th, 
Send Jsrspecmcn  pages. 

LEE  ^31  S-HEPATiT}    J*    TublUhers 


ts,  n*t. 


•BOSTO/f 


i  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

i       SUMMER  COURSES       JulyJ-Aug.  IS 

t  In  Pedagogy:  8  Professors,  15  Courses, 

r  In  College:   10  Professors,  30  Courses, 

i  at  University  Building,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City.     9th, 

'  lOth,  and  nth  stories  of  building  at  comtnand  of  school.    In  heart 

i  of  the  4  1-2  millions  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  accesiible  in  one 

a  hour  from   many  Ocean  Resorts,  and  from  University  Heights. 

I  Physics  ami  Chemistry  and  Residence  Halls,  at  University  Heights. 

{TITITION      ....      SSA.OO. 
For  Circular,  addrcas  The  Registrar,  Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


New  Century 

^    Typewriter 

AHERICAn  WRITIHG  HACHINE  CO..       343  Broadway,  New  Tork. 
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all  principalt  and  teachers  who  have 
taught  and  served  thirt;r  years  in  the 
Memphis  schoolt. 

Jersey  City,  N,  J,— SupeTintendcot 
Snyder  addressed  the  March  meetiog  oi 
the  Jersey  City  Teachers'  AssociatioD  on 
"The  Message  of  the  Child,"  March  ig. 
As  this  date  also  marked  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  Mr.  Snyder's  super! ntendency, 


tiupt.  Henry  Snyder. 

the  board  of  education  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  compliment  him  upon  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  performed 
his  duties.  The  superintendent  also  re- 
ceived a  beautiful  album,  in  which  the 
principals  and  nearly  all  the  teacbers  of 
the  city  bad  inscribed  their  ruunes,  as  a 
testimonial  of  the  respect  in  which  he  is 
held. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.— The  proposed 
Carnegie  library  for  New  Brunswick  may 
be  erected  on  the  campus  of  Rutgers  col- 
lege. The  college  has  been  in  need  of  a 
library  building  lor  some  time,  and  it  is 
said  toe  trustees  will  offer  a  site  on  the 
campus  and  allow  the  use  of  300,000 
volumes  in  return  for  the  Carnegie  library, 


of  ceramics  to  be  established  in  connec- 
tion with  Rutgers  college.  The  bill  calls 
for  an  appropriation  of  {11,000  to  begin 
with  ana  an  annual  appropriation  of 
#3,000. 

WoosTEB,  O.— L.  H.  Severance,  of 
Cleveland,  has  given  >t5,ooo  additional  to 
Ohio  university,  adding  this  amount  to 
tso,ooo  (liven  a  few  weeks  ago,  so  that 
the  chemical  laboratory  may  be  built  as 
originally  planned. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
board  of  education,  action  will  be  taken 
on  the  proposed  amendment  to  make 
women  teachers  equally  eligible  with  men 
as  principals  of  mixed  grammar  schools 
and  consolidated  schools  of  three  or  more 
grammar  divisions.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
there  should  be  no  sentiment  or  prejudice 
in  setthng  the  matter,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  sex  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
eligibility  rule. 

Denbigh  hall,  the  burned  dormitory  at 
Bryn  Mawr  college,  will  be  rebuilt  at 
once.  Friends  have  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  the  fire  sufferers  and  the  fund    has 


realized  now  more  than  ever  before. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Laymen's  associa- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  conference  of  the 
H.  £.  church  on  March  ai,  John  Field 
made  th«  statement  that  infidchty  is  taush. 
at  tha  Central  high  school  for  boys.    Thi ' 


TK. 


Ki]o«ophy 


U  n  i  V  e  r  s  i  t  y    of    Chicago 

THE   SCHOOI,    OF    EDUCATION 
SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF    PEDACOGY 

to  Augiul  11,  igoi  Two  Tcrmi— Eacli  Six  wMkS 

PEDAGOGICAZ.   COURSES 

>(  EduulioD        Hlnory  TciiMcs  and  BukeRy 

n  Geography  School  LibcaTV  Eomomy 

1y  Pllntine  Physial  Tnm[rig 

Clay -Mulelinf  and  Pottery  Sppech.  Oral  Rcndlnf,  and  Dramalk  Art 

[  Ckilk-ModclinE  V^l  Music 

Modal   School  Tteld    ExcmrstoAB 


SCHOOL  OP  EDUCATION.  THE 


P  CHICAOO    -    CniCACO, 


INDISPENSABLE    TO    PROGRESSIVE    TEACHERS 


TKe   Elementary  ScHool   TeacKer 
-^and    Course    of   Study—  — 


Mont/il,,  ticift  in  A 
in  Ih.  Unittd  Slatf , 


tbe  Dew  education  and  ihow  th«  ci 
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tS»a   UNIVERSITY  OF   CHICAGO   PRESS.   Chicago.   Illlnoia 


BBAIN  WOBKEBS  USE  AND  COMMEND 

!  Crosby's    Vilatixed  Phosphites 


JoltiDK  from 

ind  impsired  vitalit  J-.  TiMl- 
engential  lood  permanenlly 
ntimiilating  the  bruin  anil 
Wflret  or  patent  medicine , 
euh  bollifl.  Prescribed  bj 
DoscnptivB  pamphlet  free. 


PRZPAKCD  OHLT  BT 

as   W«>l  29ifa  St.. 
Naw  YorK. 


CROSBY'S   COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE. 

I      The  tH)9l  remedy  known  for  coldia  tbe  bead.  inUneiizH.  and  sore  throat.    IC  doc»  not  coo- 
cocaine,  morphine,  nor  narcotics  of  any  denerirtion.   By  mail.  50  cents. 


"STANDARD"  WATER  COLORS 

are  tboee  (hat  are  based  on  the  Bii  StaarlAJii  Colom  of  the  Solar  Spectram 
and  are  made  by 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


DRY,  SEMl-MOIST.  AND  MOIST  COL0B3, 

Box  No.  A(— EIGHT  PANS  OF  SEMI-MOIST.     Price,  25  Cents 

The  beat  hoi  for  the 

Twenty-Six  Colors  in  Tubes     : 


n  the  market. 

Price,  per  tube,  10  cents 


Dtiifomas 

FOR    E,VE,RY   PURPOSE,.    IN   ANY   QUANTITY: 


tion,  with  Saniptet,  will  be  sent.         ... 
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^heatstone 
gridge.    p.r„ 


Improved  sliding  contact,  ma- 
hogany base  handsomely  finished. 
Good  enough  for  $5.00.  We  sell 
it  for  ^3.00.  Do  not  fail  to  order 
it  for  your  physical  Uborator  y 

FRANKLIN  LABORATORY 
SDPPLY  CO., 


THE  ACADEMIC 
CAP  AND  GOWN 


sjTnboUfi  ot  BdiiPation  iB  an  ecor 
ating  i^lotbeii.  tha  anirorin  of  1 
arm y.  effect iiiB  »"  ' ■"  •■""" 


iiy  iu  Grsdn- 
j  edlioational 
BnrouB  coUec- 
T  FHi^ulty,  or 


nmnlier  of 

TrDBtwfl,  heteroReneooa  ,„ „ 

differences  iu  taste,  wealth,  or  eiiiuaditnre. 
Ontflti  nld  U.JO  U  flO.     OitflO  rented  1150 
■ndBpwtrdi   supped  Irom  dilcieo, 
Su  Frudico.  or  AlMny 

CQTRELL  ta  LEONARD. 

Box  8.  4;8-4T8  SromlHar.  Atbai.,,  JJ.  V. 


AWAKEN  THE  FACULTY  OF  OBSERVATION. 


oFnmkllnEdui 


Maiuifadurcn  and  Importcn  of  Phyitcat, 
Chemical,  and  BiolojictI  Apparatui. 

IS  HAKCOrBT  HTREET.  BOSTOK,  .>IA!iiS. 


A  Complete  Outfit 


for  School-Rooms 


at  the  New  York  Office  of 

J.  LHAMMETT  COMPANY 

The  School  Sapply  House 
43  and  45  East  Nineteenth  Street 


Mafxr  Globes 

School  Specialttej- 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

sf  New  YorH 
RIOHABD  A.  McCURDY.  Prenident 

Lead's  Them  Alt 

In  Amoant  Paid  PoUcy-holilers  over 
riTe  Hudred  aid  Slzty-nlne  BUliisni  of  SoiUra 

In  Aeaeta  over 

Itree  Bssdred  aod  Flf t;-twi>  MlUiaiu  ot  Dollar* 

In  Inannmco  in  Force  in  America  over 

One  BUUim  Ovtiare 

Fosaded  In  IMl  rUty-iOne  Teiri  aea 

THBIU''UALUPB<R^DRAhCBCollPAIiY 


■••HAMK  •KLL  FOUNDRY,  Bkltlnwra.Ma. 


Minerals  will  do  it.  If  you  do  nol  believe  it  send 
^ve  cents  in  stamps  for  a  crystal  of  sekniteas  large 
as  ihf.  cut.  II  its  transparency,  softness,  easy 
cleavage,  flexibility,  pearly  and  sub-vitreous  luster, 
are  not  quickly  noticed  we  will  present  you  with 
one  of  our  {i. 00  M&nhaltan  Collection*  of 
Minerals,  in  wbicb  it  is  one  of  Ihe  36  admirable 
specimens.  If  you  wish  you  can  draw  forth  much 
more  information  about  this  crystal.  Try  it.  Send 
also  for  our  free  leaflet,  "  Suggcsiions  to  Tetchtrs 
of  Minaralogv"  and  our  free  44  page  Price-LisU. 


GE,0.    L.    E.NGLISH    f3i    CO,.  Mineralogists, 


3  and  S  West  1 


For  the  best  text-books  irt  Language  and  Grammar  examine 

DUNTON  &  KELLEY'S  INDUCTIVE  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 


JUST  ADOPTED  FOR  USE  CITY  OF  PATERSON,  N.  J. 
For  the  best  text-books  in  Arithmetic 

NICHOLS'S  GRADED   LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

in  seven  b 
fuls. 


TECROWELL  CABINET 


iplete  pbTstcHl  iBboratorr. 


0  additional  pi 


A  COMPLETE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

The  mannal  accompaorine  the  cabinet  Eiiea  minate  Initmctlont 
lor  more  [ban  flve  bandred  distinct  eiperiments. 

The  ontUt  has  si^en  Dniveraal  and  absolnte  utlsracUon.    I'be 
cabinet  is  »<ini[iped  with  applianoee  Tar  water  presaDre.eleclrtclty, 

if««.andoomprea8edair.  Kvari  piece  is  r — >"■ — ■-—" ■-• 

J  in  ona  of  the  drawer*.    The  nnlre 
thing  on  the  market." 


mliered  and  baa  a  >p«ol-. 
alTerdictlB:  "It  ii  tb* 


Write  for  larae  iUoitrated  catalagne  and  book  of  teattmonlali. 
Uun  Omaz  lsd  Faotobt;  Eibtibn  OmoB: 

Way ■•  A*,  and  St  JoaSI.,  INDIANAPOUS.    HAMlLTON,N.Y. 


MARTHAS  VINEYARD   SUMMER  INSTITUTE 


OUl£Sr   SUHMCH    SCHOOL    F0» 
TBACHCnS   I/I   THE  II.  S. 


iws: 


D  Fon  e«-PAi)E 
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is  emphatically  denied  by  President 
Tbotnpson  and  also  by  Dr.  Brooks.  The 
latter  tavf  Iberc  is  no  professor  io  the 
school  wfto  does  not  tJtlievc  in  Christi- 
aaiiy.  The  stale  law  direct*  that  the 
minimum  number  of  veries  of  the  Bible  to 
be  read  at  the  openins  sessions  daily 
shall  he  eight,  while  the  board  of  educa 
tion  requires  a  minimum  of  ten.  It  is 
said  the  board's  committee  on  the  school 
will  investigate  the  matter. 

Dr.  Lawrence  C.  Hull  recently  resigned 
bis  position  as  principal  of  the  academic 
department  of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechatc 
institute,  onini;  to  a  ditference  of  opinion 
between  the  trustees  and  himself  over  de- 
tails of  management.  The  corporation 
believed  the  Polytechnic  should  become 
more  and  more  exclusively  a  college,  while 
Professor  Hull  maintains  that  this  is  im- 
possible unless  an  endowment  is  forthcom- 
ing. 

Peoria,  111.— The  eighleeotb  annual 
session  of  the  Central  Illinois  Teachers' 
Association  convened  March  ii,  with  near- 
ly i.cos  teachers  in  attendance.  Prcs.  H.  L. 
Robert.^,  of  Farmington,  opened  the  meet- 
ing. Professor  L.ord,  of  Charleston,  and 
President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  delivered 
addresses.  Many  prominent  educators 
were  present. 

Commissioner  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  of  the 
Philippines,baswritlen  the  followlpg  letter 
to  Walter  J.  Ballard,  of  Schenectady.N.V.: 
Out  of  a  total  of  S15  teachers  which  we  now 
have  jloare  men  and  145  are  women.  The 
number  of  teachers'  stations  is  455,  of 
which  200  are  ungarrisoned  and  about  24J 
garrisoned.  The  question  of  the  personal 
safety  of  the  teachers  has  never  arisen ;  in 
fact,  I  have  received  assurances  from  time 
to  time  that  the  workers  in  the  educational 
movement  would  be  well  treated  by  the 
so-called  insurrettoi,  who  recogaixe  the 
value  of  the  work  done  by  the  teachers.  I 
have  appointed  a  very  large  number  of 
soldier  teachers,  about  half  of  whom  are 
good  and  the  rest  incompetent  and  ineffi- 
cient. A  good  many  of  the  latter  have 
already  left  the  service  of  the  department, 
and  the  former  are  still  acting  as  teachers 
of  English.  Of  course,  all  the  teachers 
understood  before  coming  over  here  that 
they  could  not  expect  to  find  her*  the 
luxuries  so  common  at  home  ;  and  no«, 
after  (heir  arrival  and  assignment  to  their 
,  ihey  have  learned  to  accept  the 
INS  such  as  they  are,  and,  tboroly 
n  their  work,  they  eajay  their 
surroundings. 

Miss  Reel  of  the  Indian  Schoola. 

Miss  Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  of 
Indian  schools,  is  the  subject  ot  an  ippre- 
ciative  article  in  the  December  number  of 
Amtrtcmn  Eiii¥iatia<t, under  the  somewhat 
strange  head  of  "School  Men  ol  the  Hour." 
Miss  Reel  was  born  in  Illinois,  from  which 
stat«  sha  went  to  Wyoming  about  twelve 
years  ago.  Her  special  training  for  the 
profession  of  teaching  was  received  in 
Chicago,  It.  Louis,  and  Boston:  and  when 
■he  oDtained  a  position  ia  the  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  public  schools,  her  advancement 
was  rapid.  She  became  successively  and 
successfully  county  and  state  superintend- 
ent of  school*,  winning  distinction  by  her 
energy  and  the  originality  of  ber  methods. 

In  her  candidacy  on  the  Republican 
ticket  for  the  position  of  state  superin- 
tendent. Miss  Reel  participated  with  the 
other  candidates  in  the  work  of  the  cam- 
paign, making  a  thoro  canvass  of  the  slate, 
and  traveling  many  hundred  miles  by 
wa^on  and  stage.  She  received  a  larger 
maj'trity  than  any  other  candidal*  on  the 
ticket,  which  was  elected  in  its  entirety. 

A<  slate  superintendent  Miis  Reel  was 
tx-»ffiit»  secretary  o>  the  state  board  of 
charilies,  and  tx-offi  io  secretary  of  the 
stall  land  board.  As  insiaacc  ot  her 
'  sncrgy  and  ability  is  found  in  the  fad  that 
when  she  took  charge,  Ihe  land  board 
was  paying  into  Ihe  state  treasury  about 
$100  a  week ;  in  the  course  of  a  year  she 


hid  broughtth* return npto|i,«oo  aweek. 
sra  in  this  office,  she  relit 
^vemnientpasition  she 


After  two  teara  in  this  office,  she  resigned 

to  accept  thr '' "       - 

holdi 


Reel  Is  the  6r*t  wouan  who  ha* 
:upi«d  the  position  of  superintend- 
enl  of  Indian  schools,  but  ber  recard  has 
lenced  the  skeptical  criticism  that  fol 
lowed  her  appointment.  Many  new 
tcslures  have  been  introduced  bf  n«r  into 
the  system  of  Indian  edacation.  She 
visits  all  the  schools  as  frequently  as  their 
isolation  and  Ihe  difficulties  mi  travel  will 
permit,  and  thus  keeps  in  touch  with 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  IktArmcd  of  actual 

It  is  Mist  Reel's  belief  that  industrial 
training  should  have  the  foremost  place 
in  Indian  education;  and  ah*  urges  this 
with  a  speaial  reason  for  Ihe  women, 
namely,  that  "  when  you  civiliie  the  wife 
you  civilise  tho  home." 

Thocomiaglrom  a  stale  which  provided 
for  woman's  suffrag*  whea  its  constitution 
was  framed, Miss  Reel  does  not  look  like  a 
woman  suSragisl  as  the  type  is  generally 
pictured.  She  is  roung,  gentle,  feminine, 
and  attractive;  ahe  is  a  charming  cod vcr- 
sitionalist ;  and  tho  she  disclaims  being  a 
public  orator,  she  knows  b*w  to  address 
and  hold  an  audicace.  The  popularity 
that  has  long  been  bers  in  Wyoming  is  ex- 
tending to  all  parts  of  the  country  to  which 
her  duties  call  her. 


A  Wortb-WhUe  Catalo;  of 
Books, 

For  Horn*  uid  School. 

When  there  is  such  abundance  of  books 
of  high  character,  at  low  cost,  it  it  not  a 
great  pity  that  our  hemes  and  schools 
shall  be  so  Hooded — if  not  with  trash,  yet 
with  what  is  far  from  being  Ihe  best? 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  this  paper 
are  ambitious  to  better  existing  conditions 
and  thty  appeal  to  every  lover  of  gsod 
books  to  help  them. 

To  help,  at  leaal  a  little,  will  be  easy  for 
everyone.  You  can  do  il  by  suggesting 
titles  of  books  that  have  pleased  and  nelpea 
you  ;  by  scanaing  the  tentative  lists  of 
lilies  we  shall  print,  and  casting  your  vote 
for  or  against— or  by  suggesting  bitttr 
titlesiu  substitution;  help  by  talking  about 
the  plan  to  your  acquaintances  andarous- 
iog  their  interest;  by  sending  us,  if  you 
can  write  them,  bright,  short  items  or 
articles  suitable  for  these  pages,  about 
best  books  and  worthy  authors. 


While  Library  for  Home  and  School 
will  be  especially  in  charge  of  Mr.  John  B. 
Alden,  the  well-know*  pioneer  In  publish- 
ing high-class  literature  at  low  cost, 
who  is  now  associated  with  this  paper. 

It  is  purposed  to  start  the  library  by  an 
effort  to  select  a  limited  i,cooof  the  world's 
best  books,  now  current — "best"  not  by 
any  strict  measuresof  scholarship,  or  liter 
ary  flavor,  but  best  by  a  combination  of 
high  qualit-es,  and  especially  by  adapta- 
tion to  the  needs  and  demands  of  homes 
and  schools. 

1 1  is  purposed,  also,  to  have  prominently 
in  mind  the  question  of  best  editions,  and 

An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  grade 
many  (not  all)  titles  indicating  their  suit- 
ableness to  school  supplementary  or  col- 
lateral reading;  in  Ibis  practical  feature 
teachers  can  be  greatly  helpful. 

Now  we  have  started  the  little  ball  roll- 
ing. Will  yau  give  il  a  "  push  "  forward  ? 
Cut  out  the  tentative  lists  we  shall  print 
from  time  to  time;  talk  them  over  with 
vourfriends;  get  their  voles ;  send  them 
oack  to  us  with  your  records  of  votes  and 
your  comments. 

When  we  have  selected  our  first  thousand 
best,  we  will  go  promptly  on  to  a  stcfmd 
thousand.  It  is  a  glad  thought  that  then 
are  many  more  than  a  thouaand  good  booki 
in  this  world ! 


Concentrated  Efficiency 

Thit  IB  TEE  Eet  Kotb  or 

THE  CHICAGO 

icentratlon  at  Keyboard. 
Ion  or  Necbkaliin. 
CURCENTBATION  OP  PBICB, 


□r  Tonr  HtlVfaO; 


IS  YOUR  SCHOOL 
WELL  LIGHTED? 

is  it  difficult  for  you  to  read  the  ?aget 
of  your  school  books?  If  so,  it  will  paj 
you  to  investigate  with  the  view  of  in- 
stalling in  your  school  the 

"AURORA" 

Acetylene  Generator 

Acetylene  gas  is  used  by  those  who  desire 
the  cheapest. safest, best,  and  most  healtti- 
ful  light.  Electricitv  costs  5  times,  conl- 
gas  4  limes,  and  coal  oil  3  times  ai 

il  as  acetylene-  Its  steady,  natural  light 

preserves  the  eyesight.  Prof.  Eihmer,  of 
New  York,  says:  "Il  is  almost  pure 
sunlight." 

A  Splendid  Light  for  the  Home. 
Fully  Goarifit red.    If  not  as  represented 
generator  may  be  returned  and  money  will 
be   refunded.    Write  for  catalogue  and 

S-  1  ,  To  the  flnt  ■cbDolorprivaterendeniM 
ipeCial  In  foar  Inwn  or  neiiibbDrhood  nrins 
liFfrr  our  generntur  ir»»tJl  oak*  a  speeial 
*-""*    offer    Write  tor  particiilBrs. 


ASBESTOLITH 

nnEFBOOF  FLOODS, 
SANITAIiY  BASE,  Etc. 

Hanalactared  and  for  Salt  by 

THE  ASBESTOLITH  COMPAHY, 

«S  NASSAU  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


KIDDER'S  PASTILLES.  'iSfeSS 
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Oriental  Rugs. 

Recently  opened,  marked  at  vary  Moderat* 

prices. 

Domeetic  Rugt.  Carpeti,  and  otb«r 

llKbt  Soorcaverlags.in  arCiEtic  col- 

otiogt  and  designs, tor:' 


Upholstery. 

Cotton  Tapestry,  Corduroy,  and 

Armurc. 

Cretonnes  and  Tuscan  Linens 

for  Summer  Curtains  and  Furniture 

Covering. 

Muslin  Curtains. 

Slip  Covers. 


BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL. 


Only  33c.  a  lb. 


CUOK   BOOK   FRGR  id   Ci>a1»mm.   Boaod  : 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

P.O.  RoxSHS, 
31  «  33  VeacT  Strevt.  Naw  YorK. 


ST.     DENIS 

HOTEL 

BtvudwaT  aod   U'li  gtreel.  New  Vsrk 

(Opp.  Giloe  Choiob) 


0*D(nlljiw^«Led  uidmofllei 


WM.  TAYLOR  ft  SOU,  rroprtetofs. 


The  Grand  Union  Hotel 

rmirUi  ATenne,  4iti  and  43d  Street* 

Opposite  Orand  Central  Depot,        BEW  TDU 

Central  foT  ISboppins  and  Theatrei. 

BoiBSASe  to  and  from  4td  Street  Depot  free. 

Koome.  #1.00  per  Dar  and  Upwards. 


Miscellaneous. 

Hot  ■  Ctst  for  SunplM. 
But  6  cents  to  cover  postage  is  all 
Roberts  &  Mtck,  of  Hurisburg,  Pa.,  ask 
you  (o  send  them  for  a  full  (ct  of  aampUi 
of  their  Eiamioation,  Practice,  asd  Draw- 
ing Fapen,  and  Spetling  Blanks.  We 
would  advise  ail  teachers  to  send  lorthese 
samples  and  tneotion  this  paper. 

51.00. 

Chicago  to  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis  for 
double  berth  in  Tourist  sleeping  cars  of 
the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, each  Tuesday  and  Friday  duriog 
March  and  April,  1902,  on  tram  No,  1 
leaviag  Chicago  at  6:30  r.  m. 

For  further  iafonnation  apply  to  the 
nearest  coupon  ticket  agent,  or  address 
F.  A.  Miller,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Chicago. 

.  DaUm,  Text!. 

Fr«m  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Dallas. 
Texas,  and  return,  #29.^5,  «n  : 


May  id.  By  deposit  of  ticket  with  joint 
ageot,  Dallas,  Texas,  an  or  before  April 
30th  and  payment  of  fee,  Sfty  cents,  an 
extension  may  be  obtained  ta  May  15th, 
igoi. 

Atb«TllIe,  IT.  C. 

One  fare  round  trip,  account  Southern 
Baptist  Caovention ;  Washington  to  Aihe- 
ville  and  return,  (14.95,  Tickets  on  sale 
May  6tb  to  loth,  good  to  return  until  Mav 
2iBt,  except  that  by  deposit  of  tickets  witc 
joint  agent  at  Asheville  on  or  before  May 
ijtk  and  payment  of  fifty  cents,  an  exten- 
sion to  not  later  than  June  s,  1901,  may  be 
obtained. 

m  jMkson,  His*. 

One  fare  rouad  trip,  account  of  tbe  an- 
nual meeiiag  Geoeral  Assembly  Presbyle 
nan  Churck ;  Washington  to  Jackson  and 
return,  t:6.so.  Tickets  en  sale  May  nth, 
ijih,  and  14th,  with  final  limit  May  30, 
190s. 

Ckatt«na«£s,  Tenn. 

One  fare  round  trip,  plus  (a. 00  men 
ship  fee.  Tickets  00  sale  June  17th  to 
July  tst,  with  final  limit  July  6th,  except 
that  bv  deposit  of  ticket  with  joint  agent 
on  or  before  July  6th  and  payment  fee  oi 
lifty  cents,  an  extension  will  be  made 
not  later  than  Septemberio.  1901. 

For  full  particulars,  information,  etc., 
call  on  or  address  New  York  office,  371 
and  tiSj  Broadway.  Alex  S.  Thweatt, 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  11S5  Broadway. 

SpMtd  RktM  Anntnnced   via  Sonthirn 

RsUway. 

S«UTH  Carolina  Interstate  and 

West  Indian    Exposition,    Charles- 

TOM,  S.  C— New  York  to  Charleston 

AND  Return  (11.55. 

Round-trip  tickets  at  greatly   reduced 

rates,  good  for  eleven   (ii)   days.      Th« 

Charleston  Exposition  Flyer,  which  leaves 


iag  Cars,  New  York  to  Charleston. 
^o.o«  CAliforala. 
Will  sell  Colonist  tickets,  monlhi  af 
March  and  April,  Naw  York  to  Califoraia. 
at  (5«.oo,  To  aril  t  Sleep  lag  Cars  operated 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  asd  Fridays: 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  Saa  Francisco 
without  change.  Berth  rates  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  San  Frucisco,  (7.00. 

VasklBKtOii. 

Three-day  PenoDanT.Condniited  Tour  vie 
rennaylvula  Railroad. 
The  next  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Person- 
ally-conducted Tour  to  Washington  leaves 
Thursday,  April  17.  Rate,  covering  rail- 
road transportation  for  the  round  trip, 
hotel  accommodations,  and  guides,  tM-5o 
from  New  York,  (13.00  from  Trenton,  and 


A  Skin  el  Beaatj  li  •  Jer  Ferever 

D».  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

QR  MAtlCAL 
BEAUIIFIEK 


Oriental  Cream, 


th«n,  /  reeommmil  'OourmuifM  Ortam-  a§  HW 
Ifiuf  lutrnin'lafaUmtSkiniiTffiaraUont."  One 
bottle  will  leal  all  mnatba  Dairs  it  e*err  day- 
r-OIIHAiru'H  Pni'DKK  .tlBTILF.  rrnaoea 
■upernnouabnlrwIibaiillnlarTlDlbeililB. 
FBKD,  T  HOl-'KINS,  PropT. 
ST  Ureal  Jouei  Street  New  York. 

lbroSJSDiil{hitI.H-''KSmdi'".DilH'iiro[W.°AJtD  found 
In  N.  \.  CI17  .t  B.  U.  M"I.'&  "eni-aMtsf^  'nd  olhot 


Pears' 

Few  people  know  the 
comfort  and  beauty  of 
perfect  natural  skin. 

Have  you  used  Pears' 
soap? 

Rold  nil  ocpr  rfie  woild. 


LANGUAGES  {ISS".".'."!?: 


CORTIHA'S  MXTHOD  eomplete 

French,  Spanish, etc..  Id  20  Leiaoas.CI.SO 

Aiearaea  /'liat  rmf  m  CuiumMa;  EjiMtaitton. 

French  Bamplo,  S  leeaons,  30a. 

PHONOGRAPH  )i!"~s"''''5' '■."!■■■};; 

I.  TxBBoe  EBFAKOLEx.Eng.eQalTBlenta  TSo. 
E  CoBTiNt'Btip.-Eng.  DictioD'r .index.,  sso. 
HO  CORTINA  SERIES. 

1.  Daspnaanc  Lt  I.LUTiA, annotated.,  tso. 
1.  Ex.  iHDitND.  Bpaniab  aad  EDgliah...  BDc 
t.  ElIhdiano.  Bpanieh,  annotated —  400. 
4.  AiipABo.  NoTel.  Spanish  and  EoBlish  no. 
B.  Ampabo,  Bpsnlih  edition,  annotsted  Me. 
I.  Bl  Fihai.  da  Hobka.  annot'd  in  Eng.  T*o. 
t,  HODEto*  Fisi  CxBTAS.  Bun .  Hnf . .  7Sa. 
•.  FoaTmii.4ttor<es,aDn't'dmEDaliib  Ka. 

t    TSMPItANO.  T  OoS  t(OL..dO llO...    SM.    ."       ■ 

Cat-o/olfirrteilanHiiiiporlea  Sixtnlan  Book*. 

B.  D.   COKTIDA   ACADEHT   OF    t-ARGUAeUt 

41  WxsT  S4TB  STuit,  Mew  Yosk. 

nF»nMr*u  BtHcv'^j  tlxt- 

rKCNLn   BOOKS  far 


WILLIAM  R.JENKINS, 

B51  ft  8S3  SIXTH  AVENUE,     -     NEW  VORK. 


Dp.  W.  J.  STE.WART, 

J62  W.  33d  St..  JV.  y.  City. 


Lateai  and  oaaat  protfrejielTe  velbiMlB  la 
denilelry.  Preerrrailon  of  original  icetb  a 
■peclallr.  Eaiabllebfd  IHeSi  AppolniBrDie 
br  Mall  ar  lelepbone  In  ndvanrf  for  riallore. 


Dr.Victor  C.  Bell, K'KE'aS.- 

Author  al  "  FopiLu  Rwr*  <>°  <b>  C>r*  nl  th.  ThM 

Tosth  CTSwainr,  Brldce  Werk,  aiA  BaJUtOf 
Of  teetk  and  Hootk 
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Spring  Medicine 

There  la  no  other  seaaon  when  good 
medicine  is  so  moch  needed  as  in  the 
Spring. 

Ttie  blood  li  Impare,  weak  and 
fmporeriBhed — a  condition  indicated 
by  pimples  and  other  ernptioDs  on  the 
face  and  body,  by  deficient  vitality, 
lots  ol  appetite,  laok  ol  strength,  and 
want  of  animation. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  Pills 

Hake  the  blood  pare,  Tigoroni  and 
rich,  create  appetite,  give  vitality, 
■trength  and  animation,  and  care 
all  eruptions.  Have  the  whole  lamily 
begin  to  take  them  today. 

"Hood's  SarsaparlUa  has  beeo  used  In 
out  (Bmlly  tor  some  time,  md  always  with 
|[D0d  results.  Last  spring  I  was  all  run 
down  and  got  a  bottle  ot  It,  and  as  uanat 
received  great  benefit,"  Miss  Bbclib 
BoTCE,  Stowe,  Vt.  % 


FREE 
CAME,RAS 

For  Teachers'  Disposal 

We  offer,  free 

A  No.  2  Brownie  Camera 


anS  addrass!  tha^fuir  naniB  and  add'res)  ol  Ihsir 
EASTMAN    KODAK    CO.  Kochaslar.  N.  Y. 


DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Makers  of  Class 
Pins  and  Medals 

23  JOHN  STREET,    NEW  YORK 


Plays,  Drills,  Entertainments 

Suftkble  for  school  aihlbltiDDa. 

I>MCrlptlTelirt  aanl  frea  on  application. 

BAB.OLD     KOOn.llACH.    Pulillaher. 

ISSNmmk  8I-,  New  Vsrk,  N.  V. 


ft  1.50  from  Philadelphia.  These  rates 
cover  accommodations  for  two  days  at  the 
Arlington.  Normacdic,  Kiggs,  or  Ebbitt 
House,  For  acconrniodations  at  Regent, 
Metropolitan,  or  National  Hotel,  fz  50 
less.    Special  side  trip  to  Mt.  Vernon. 

All  tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with 
special  hotel  rates  after  expiration  of  hotel 
coupons. 

t-or  itineraries  and  full  information 
apply  to  ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent, 
1196  Broadway,  New  Yorlt ;  4  Court  Street, 
Brooklyn  ;  7I9  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N, 
].;  or  address  Geo,  W.  Boyd,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 

Are  Ton  Tired? 
Are  you  tired  out  with  your  brainwork  P 
Are  you  nervous  ?  Are  you  forgetful  ? 
Are  you  restless  at  night  ?  Yes.  Then 
what  you  need  is  a  bottle  of  Crosby'i 
Vitalized  Phosphites.  Be  careful  to  sei 
that  you  get  Phosphites— Crosby's    Vi 

TALIZED. 

High  Preasare  Days. 

Men  and  women  alike  have  to  work  in 
cessantly  -with  brain  and  hand  to  hold 
their  own  nowadays.  Never  w 
manias  of  business,  the  wants  of  the 
familv,  the  requirements  of  society, 

numerous.    The  first  effect  of  the  pi 

worthy  effort  to  keep  up  with  all  these 
thingn  is  commonly  seen  in  a  weakened  ar 
debilitated  condition  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  results  in  dyspepsia,  defective 
nutrition  of  both  body  and  brain,  and  in 
extreme  cases  In  complete  nervous  pros- 
tration. It  is  clearly  seen  that  what  is 
needed  is  what  will  sustain  the  system, 
give  vigor  and  tone  to  the  nerves,  and 
keep  the  digestive  and  assimilative  fuac 
tions  healthy  and  active.  From  personal 
knowledge,  we  can  recommend  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  for  this  purpose.  It  actson 
all  the  vital  organs,  ouilds  up  the  whole 
system,  and  fits  men  and  women  for  these 
high  pressure  days. 

The  ability  of  the  American  engineer  to 
design  steel  structures  of  great  strength 
and  pleasing  architectural  effect,  is  shown 
in  the  eight  half-tones  on  the  handsome 
souvenir  mailing  card  issued  by  the  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Company,  of  Jersey  City, 
N],  The  card  is  a  piece  of  artistic  ad- 
vertising on  the  part  of  the  Company,  and 
will  prove  of  decided  interest  to  construct- 
ing engineers  and  architects,  to  whom  it 
wffl  be  sent  on  request. 
.  Dixon's  Silica- Graphite    Paint,    which 

Erotects  these  structures  from  corrosion, 
as  been  very  extensively  used  in  the 
south,  west,  and  sea-coait  sections  of  the 
United  States,  also  in  Mexico,  Australia, 
China.  Japan,  West  Indies  and  Philippine 
Islands  and  has  proven  its  protective 
and  wearing  qualities  in  all  climates. 


'  Mother  Knd  Child, 

F  MOT^ItS 


Health  and  BeM  fi 


OVER  "Kfy  VRAlfe  biMI 

forTaSlR  GUIIJtRICirVklLBTICETHlIlO,  WITH 
FBRFROT  soon  BBS    ItDOOTHES  Lti>gHll,D,BOrT. 

OOLIO  IndlatatlwR  niaidTfal  PIARRaiXA,  Sold 
br  Dmufftt  la  •ran  put  of  tba  warlil,  Bi  nr*  and 
aik  Igi^^lnBlow'i  Boolhlna  ajrap  "  and  tlktaeatliiT 
klad,      TVmM-iii  oanliiV-"'- 


"He  ho.d  sme,ll  skill  o' horse  f-lesh 

who  boughh&goose  bo  ride  onVBontb&ke 

' — i^to      ordinary  so&ps       ftT 


tbeS 


-Try  a.  ce.ke  ofih^nd  be  convinced." 


teCLINTONjAFETYPlN^ 


UadaofapeslallrtaDPartdwln,  dt      _     

Bot%[S°ln  tabiIs)Duida  la'daa  aliaa.  tpm\ 
locb  to  tW  iDchai:  txH^ellia  alckd  ud  tila<£ 
■UBWI.  Hoiil  *cL  for  an  aaiiRadciuil  ot  CUnios 
Batetr  FIni  andlet  tbea  iiiowMtnta  tbelr  auiB- 

loctiT.  o*»vmj  CO..  wwi  >■!  J , ""- 


A.G.SPALDING&BROS. 

f  (DfoowroBaTm)  f 

osidai  •■tflttsis  t*  tbs  laadlig  caUitM,  SBfeMli 

shA  atUatlc  clsta  «f  tka  ciSBtiT. 

8»aldh!c<a  Oasial  AtUaUa  a«fda  an  (UBdaid  •( 
qoaFttr  uf  an  iHaaalaad  aa  loah  br  aU  tka  Waillai 
(£pl  Spaldln(>a  Oooda  aa  th*  baSI. 

■tlon  FaoTBaUa,  OBolal  Baakat  Bin,  Oi 
Bau  Ball.iMalal  PdId  Ball,  OBidSU 
maoU,  OJBnlal  Baiiac  Oloiaa, 

lat  Bwrn  tatUnc  Bp^dlsa'a  noda  and  ntaa  ta 
aurlhlaa  that  la  (t9aad  a>  "JoaS  aa  gau^  t 


aooapa  aaruu 


SgriJir- 


Writa  X>r.  Cluypoot  rtiardm^ 
Uetur»t  for  Commwnc»m»nt  and 
Inrtilwtm.         ^^^^^ 

One  superintendent  said,  "Dr.  Qay- 
pool'f  lecture  was  worth  as  mnch  as  many 
an  ordinary  Institute." 

Lectures, 
"SHELLS  AND  SHACKLES." 
"TWO  or  AMEItlCA'S  IDEAS." 

Dr.  Emaat  Vemoa  Claypool, 

Waveklv,  Iowa. 


WATER  GAP  SANITARIUM 

*  niiuTH  for  the  tieli  to  b«  treated  nponidantlfle 
rlthont  dmas  asd  lor  MrmaiMot 
irthose  •eenoa  net  uKTreenpaa- 
^red   and   delnUtatM  nerres   ud 


also  forth., 

Hon  from   tired   t 

wasted  eneralea.    Hedthtnl  climate,  i 


EMERSON 

£  Collefce  of  Oratory  \ 


nu^MtttaiO, 


lN'ex^rXd< 


FOR  SCHOOL  ENTERTAIHIENTt. 

totwItlutaBdlBa  Iha  fall  llat  ol  aotaitalBHasI  be 


I.  I.  KHUIM  ft  G«»  U  l.nkM^«wTM«. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHERS,  M'F'RS  OF    FvIOCr^'Tr^OV 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES         UlrvCv^  1  v^rv  1 


AND  SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We  give  below  a  list  of  the  leading  firms  of  publishers  of  school  books  and  manulacturers  of 
school  supplies  and  equipment.  This  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  subscribers  to  The  Journal 
in  sending  orders.  In  writing  for  circulars,  catalogs,  or  other  information,  you  will  get  special 
attention  by  mentioning  The  Journal  every  time  you  write. 


School  Book  Publishers. 

WuMkkA  Wairnalii  Co.,    Mew  York 

C  Holt  *  Co., 

jMdda*.  W.  K. 

LMMnuMU*  Green  A  Co., 

MmjnmrA^  MeirUl  *  Co., 

11m  Morae  Co., 

4erfbBer*s  Son*.  Cbaa., 

T.  T.  Crowell  &  Co., 

Win.  Wood  &  Co., 

MeClve,  PliUll|M  A  Co., 

%aker  A  Taorlov  Co- 

WflA.  Beverley  HatIsoii, 

Globe  Seliool  Book  Co. ,       *" 

HJbids  &  Noble, 

AjB«rlean  Book  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Cln..  ChicaffOi  Boston, 
Atlanta,  Portland,  Or., 

UalTeralty  Pabli«]Uuc  Co., 

N.  Y..  boston,  and  New  Orleans 

Batter,  Sbeldon  A  Co., 

New  York,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

4»pleton  A  C«*..  D.,     N.  Y.  ^  Chi. 

He  Maceinian  Co., 

BftBd,  MeMaUy  A  Co., 

Tboaapson,  Brown  *  Co.,  Boston 

Hooclkton,  Minin  M  Co., 

Boston.  N.  Ym  Ohl. 

GimB  M  Go.,         Boston,  N.  Y.,  Chi. 

T.  B.  SheweU  *  Co.,  '' 

Heatk  B  Co.,  D.  C     *' 

PrwiC  Edu.  Co., 

tUTer,BardettBCo.,'*    " 

Viewers  ft  Lvov s,  Chicago 

VtsBngmn  Co.  A. 

Western  Pub.  House, 

Werner  Sebool  Book  Co., 

Chlcairo.  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Phila. 

Llpnlncott  Co.,  J.  B.,  Philadelphia 

llSAj,DaTld. 

•eerer  Co.,  Christopher, 

B.  1»  Hyem  A  Co..  HarrisborfffPa. 

G.  A  C.  Merrlam  Co.. 

Sprinfffleid,  Mass. 

Milton  Bradley  Co ,  ^ 

Vadler.Bowe  c  o.,    Baltimore,  Md. 

B    F.  Jobnson  Pab.  Co.. 

Bichmond ,  Va. 

Practical  Tezt.Book  Co., 

GleTeland,  O. 

Qencral  Pabllshers. 


(k 
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k* 
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J.  F.  Taylor  A  Co., 
8.  8.  McClore  Co., 
Knljrht  A  MlUet, 
Saalneld  Pab.  Co., 


New  York 


k» 


Boston 
Akron,  Ohio 


riusic  Publishers. 

BlebATdson-SmltliOo.  N.Y. 


Bastman  Kedak,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 

B'IdMMurds,  CrayonSt  Erasers. 

m*  Y.  SUieate  Slate  Co..  New  York 
AadrewASeb.FumishlngCo.  N  Y. 
Potter  A  Putnam, 
B.  J.  /obnson  A  Co., 


Ik 


4.nicrlcan  Scb.  Furniture  Co., 

New  York,  Ghioago. 
E.  W.  A.  Bowleii,  Chicago 

J.  I..  Hammett  Cfo.,  Boston 

«tandar<t  Crayon  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Am.  Blackboard  Co.,       St  Louis 

School  Bells. 

American  Sebool  Furniture  Co., 

New  York,  Chicago 
K.  W   A.  Bowles,  Chicago 

Jlo8luuie  Ac  Co.,        Baltimore,  Md. 

Teachers'  Agencies. 

Pratt  Tracbers* Agency  New  York 
Young-Fulton,  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Sehermerbom  Co.,  J.  W. 
J.  C.  Bockwell, 
Beliugg*aTeacber»*  Bnr«iau, 
Albany  Teaob.  Ag  oy.  Albany, N.Y. 
Rardeen*M  Agency,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
C.  J.  Albert  Cbicairfi 

B.  F.  Clark,  Chicago,  111. 

Orviile  Brewer  Teacbera'Ag." 
Eautem  Teachers'  Boston 

FIsber's  Teachers*  Agency,      ' ' 
Fi«k  Teachers'  Agencies, 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 
Toronto.  Los  Anveles 
Teachers*  Exchange,  Boston 

Central  Teachers*  Bureau. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pennsylranla  Ed.  Bur«iau« 

Ailentown,  Pa. 
Gunston  Bureau,      Hancock,  Md. 

Typewriters. 

Am.WrltingMach.  Co.,Now  York 
Wyckoir,  8eamans&  Benedict,  **" 
Smith  Premier  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Pittsburff.  Pa. 
Oliver  Typewriter,  Chicago 

Cbloago  Writing  Machine  Co., 

Chicago 
Hotels. 

Grand  Union  New  York 

Nt.  Uenis  '' 

Continental  Phila. 

Schools. 

Cortina  School  orijanguages,N.Y. 
Teachers  College,  *' 

New  York  Unlrer*  Ity. 
N.  K.  Con«erT»tory  of  Music, Bos. 
Univer-lty  of  Chicago,  Bl. 

Drezel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
International  Corres.  School, 

Soranton,  Pa. 

School  Clocks. 

American  School  Furniture  Co., 

New  York,  Chicago 
Fred  Frlck  Clock  Co.  Waynesboro, 

Pa. 

Manual  Training  Sapplles. 

Hammacber,  Schlemmrr  A  Co., 

New  York 
Chandler  A  Barber,  Boston 

Phya.  and  Cheat.  Apparatus. 

Elmer  St  Amend,  N.  Y. 


Bauscb  A  Lomb,    Kochesier,  N.Y. 
Franklin  I.al>oratory  Supply  Co., 

Boston 
Bnllock  A  Crenshaw.  Phila. 

Crowell  Apparatus  Co., 

Indianapolis 

insurance. 

Mutual  Life  New  York 

Trarelers'  Insurance  Co., 
Am.  Temperance  Ufe  Ids.  Co., 

New  York 
Mass.  Mutual  Life 

Springfield.  Mass. 

Anatomical  flodeis. 

Chas.  H.  Ward,      Bochester,  N.  Y. 

Maps,  Qiolies,  etc. 

Am.  Sebool  Furniture  C^. 

New  York,  Chicago 
Andrews  Scb.  Furnishing  Co.. 

New  York 
Potter  A  Putnam,  N.  Y. 

Band,  ktcNally  A  Co  , 

Chicago  and  N.  Y. 
B.  W.  A.  Bowles,  Chicago 

J.  L.  Bammett  Co..  Boston 

McConnell  Scbl.  Sup.  Co.,     Phila. 
UoweU,  B.  JL.,    Washington,  D.  C. 

Pens,  Pencils,  and  Ink, 

GlUott,  Jos.  A  Sons,  N-  Y. 

Bsterbrook  Pen  Go., 

£.  Faber, 

Eagle  Pencil  Co., 

DizonPendl Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

School  Supplies. 

See  also  Blaekboards^  Book  Cowr»^ 
Charts,  Flaa^  Mape^  Globes,  BeO^, 
School  filarJcs,  Kinderi/crten  Mater- 
ial^ etc. 

Sebermerbom  Co.,  J.  W.,        N.Y. 
Andrews  Scb.  Fur.  Co. 
Potter  A  Pntnam,  *' 

N.  Y.  Silicate  Slate  Co.,  '' 

American  School  Furniture  Co., 

Chicago  &  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  A.  Bowles.  Chicago,  III. 
J.  L.  Hammett  Co., 

Boston  and  N.  Y. 
McConnell  Scbl.  furu.  Co.  Phila. 
Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 

ninerais. 

Geo.  L.  English  A  Co.,    New  York 
Howell,  E.  E.      Washington,  D.  C. 

Photos  for  Schools. 

Berlin  Photo  Co.,  N-  Y, 

The  J.  B.  Lynch  Co.,  '' 

Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Records,  Blanlcs,  Stationery. 

Acme  Stationery  A  Paper  Co. 

New  York 


American  School  Furniture  Cn. 

New  York,  Chicago 

E.  W.  A.  RowlcH.  Chicago 
J.  L..  Hammett  Co.,  Boston 

Pencil  Sharpeners. 

K.  W.  A.  Bowles,  Chicago 

F.  H.  Cook  A  Co., Leominster, Mass. 

School  Equipment. 

H.  W.  Johns  Mfg.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charts. 

Potter  A  Putnam,  New  York 

American  Sebool  Fnmltur«  Co., 

New  York,  Chicago 
KeUogg  A  Co.,  E.  JU.  N.Y  .  Chicago, 

Boston 

Western  Pub.  House,        Chicago 
E.  W.  A.  Bowles,  Chicaso 

Band,  McNally  A  Co., 

Chicago,  and  N.  Y. 
SIlTor.  Burdett  A  €o.  Boston 

Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Dialos^s,  Recitations,  etc. 

Kellogg  A  Co.,  E.  L.. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Boston 
J.  F.  Wagner.  New  York 

H.  Boorbach, 

Book  Covers. 

Holden  Book  Cover  Co., 

SpringfleJd.  Mass. 

School  Furniture. 

American  Hcb.  Fur.  Co.,         N.  Y. 
Andrews  Scb.  Furnishing  Co.,  '' 
K.  W.  A.  Bowles,  Chicago 

C.  P.  Vieber  Co.,  ** 

Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Spr'grd,Ma88. 

Dictionaries  &  Cyclopedias. 

Appleton,  D.  &Co.,  New  York  City 
Upplncott  Co.,  J.  R.  Phila. 

%±,  A  C.  Merrlam,  Springfield,  Mais. 

Diplomas,  Reward  Cards,  etc. 

Ant 04  &  RoUluson,  N.  Y* 

C.  L.  BIcketts,  Chicago 

B.  W.  A.  Bowles,  '' 

Kindergarten  Material. 

Schennerborn  Co.,  J.  W.,      N.  Y. 
.1.  L.  Hammett  Co.,  Boston 

Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Qlohes. 

Potter  A  Putnam,  N.  Y . 

Amer  Scbl.  Fum.  Co.,  *' 

Band,  McNally  A  Co.,  Chicago 

E.  W.  A.  Bowles,  " 

Pianos. 

Stelnertone  Co.,  N.  Y.  City 

Patent  Qas. 

Aurora  Acetylene  Co., 

Ohattanoogo,  Tenn. 


HOW  TO  TEACH 

They  will  help  you  all  along  the  way.  They  touch  directly  upon  the  school-room 
problems,  and  give  in  compact  iorm  the  most  approved  methods.  Well  printed,  uni- 
formly bound  in  flexible  cloth,  fully  illustrated.    35  cents  each. 
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How  to 
How  to 
How  to 
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How  to 
How  te 
How  to 
How  to 
How  to 
How  to 
How  to 
How  to 
How  to 
How  to 
Row  to 
How  to 
How  to 


Managa  Busy  Work.    KeUogg 

Teach  Botany.    Kallogg 

Teach  Paper  Folding  and  Cutting.    Lattar 

Teach  to  Read.    Kallogg 

Make  School-Room  Charts.    Kallogg 

Teach  Minerals.    Payne 

Taach  Birds.    Payne 

Teach  Bngs  and  Beetles.    Payne 

Taach  Fractions.    Kellogg 

Taach  Clay  Modeling.    Kellogg 

Teaoh  Primarv  Arithmetic.    Saeley 

Taach  Butterflies.    Payne 

Teach  U.  S.  History.    Klson 

Taach  Composition  Writing.    Kellogg 

Taach  Constructive  Work.    Codd 

Teach  about  Fishes.    Payne 

Teach  about  Trees.    Payne 

be  a  Successful  Teacher.   Kellogg 


£.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  6t  East  gth  St.,  Nw  York. 


M£,MOKY 

Ho'w  to  Improve  It 

Dr.  Edward  Pick  was  for  many  years 
the  most  eminent  authority  on  memory 
and  the  means  of  improving  it.  His  cele- 
brated course  of  lectures  was  given  before 
colleges  and   universities,    teachers  and 

Erofessional  men  and  women,  and  was 
ighly  praised.  Just  before  his  death 
he  put  these  lectures  into  book  form 
for  toe  first  time.  The  instruction  given 
in  it  is  invaluable  for  anyone  who  has 
need  of  a  good  memory — and  who  has  not.^ 
The  lectures,  to  hear  which  a  large  fee  was 
gladly  paid  by  thousands,  now  grately 
elaborated  are  here  rendered  available  to 
all.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  this 
book  and  careiul  observance  of  its  instruc- 
tions, the  memory  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Price  $1.00  net. 


I L  lEiLon  ( n. ". 


B.  f  tk  St.. 
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SCRIBNER'S  TEXT-BOOKS 


Reidy  April  aand. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH   LITERATURE 

By  WiLLTAii  Vauduk  UaoDT  and  Bobibt  Hobss  Lotitt,  of  the  UnJTFreitr  of  Cbicago.    lEmo,  aboat  4tO  pages.    (In  Preai.) 
An  aci-onnl  of  EnifliBh  letters  coverini 

Besidea  giiing  Beeondory  school  Btadents 

partirularly  tn  place  before  them  ill  perapective  the  a 
Spenser,  SJiakespeiirP.  Milton.  Dryden.Tope,  Worda-i 
__j '-'^— -nore  importiint  wo; '  '  ' 

ind  for  its  utility  to  the  teach 


GOVERNMENT 
IN  STATE  AND  NATION 

By  J.  A.  Jahex.  Ph.  D..  Profesaor  of  HiHtory  in  North? 
Unirersity.  anii  A.  H.  Sispobd.  M.  A.,ProteBgor  of  Hi) 
the  SteveiiH   Point,  Wis..  Normal  School.    I2mo.    BSa 


The  aathors  have  endi 
Qovemmenl  a  Imoli  on  i 
HiBtOrr,  literatnre.  and 
aeiuil  aorki-u'  of  the  got 
prominence  is  given  to  it 

like.  The  tiusseatiTe  Qne 
and  the  ranltitade  of  ref  e. 
ma<[azine.  bat  the  exact 
other  teila  on  the  BnbiBct, 


L*"  fa' 


it  to  tCHchers  of  Civil 

nth  the  heat  teits  in 

Dienee.    t!;mpaBdie  is  placed  upon  (he 

rainent  in  its  varions  departmenta,  and 

with  elections,  trials,  taxation  and  the 
.iona  in  connection  with  each  chnpter, 
mcea.  givlnB  not  only  title  of  book  or 
age,  makea  this  an  irajiroTement  orer 

., ...      Fine  in  plan. in  style,  in  Bcholarahip, 

and  in  apirit.  In  treating  e\eTS  anhject  there  is  not  only  informa- 
tlunaB  to  howatfairs  are  now  being  managed,  bnt  as  to  how  progrss- 
sive  men  think  they  should  be  managed,  and  there  is  also  a 
hibliosmpby  referring  to  the  best  thinga  to  be  read  abont  it  both 
■  admirablB  piece  of  work." 


BLBMBNTARV 
PHYSICAL  QBOaRAPHY 


jndary  schools ._ 

ihonght  qnestions.  individusl 


designed  for  high,  normal, 

'^~   college  or  anivenitr 

—' '  """ — tX 


Has  displaced  a>err  ol 
lotber,  and  is  everjwhei 

jpnared  to  better  adrantageV  to  say  ~t1 

m  in  this  book.  The  analysis  of  the  snb^cTls  remarkab 


knowledge  and  skill  app 


BT  t>>it  on  the  sQbjoct  in  one  pl«c«'  or 
giving  the  best  of  satisfaction. 

Nowhere  haTB  Mr.  Redvara 


olear.  scientUlc.  and  naabla:  the  arrnDsement  of  each  chaptar  a 

— dagogicol.  with  eieTdaea  and  qnestions  adinlnbly  prepared. 

le  wealth  of  material  is  anecially  noticeable.  Id  tba  nnal  twenty- 


REDWAV'S  "  COMMERCIAL  OeOORAPHY  "    In  preparation. 

CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

'  YORK  Gducatlonat  Department,  CHIC 


"EASY  TO  TEACH." 

This  is  the  common  verdict  of  nearly 
3000    teachers    who   are    now    using 

COMMCRCIAL  and  INDUS- 
TRIAL BOOKKEEPING 

in  their  classes. 

This  does  not  mean  poor  teaching,  but 
rather  effective  teaching,  because  the 
wants  of  the  pupil  have  been  so  care- 
fully anticipated  that  the  teacher  is 
saved  from  the  drudgery  of  details 
and  can  devote  his  aitention  to  the 
more  profitable  business  ol  instructing. 

ThU  hookXietftini  i-t  U4ed  in  nearly  3SOO 
■rc/>oah  con-ii-t1in4  of  grammar  ■schaoi-t, 
normal  tchaoU.  hi£h  jchooU,  parochial 
^chooU  and  prit>ate  commercial ■tchoel'f. 

It's  worth  your  while  to  drop  a  postal 
for  booklets  giving  full  information, 


SADLED-DOWE  COMPANY, 

Baltimore,    Md. 


Sound  deadening  in  Floors  and  Parlitions  is  a  (ai 
more  important  item  of  school  liouse  conKtruclioD  ihan 
architectural  fancy  work.  11  you  «uj/ reduce  your  coit, 
don't  cut  out  the  deadening.  That  can  only  be  put  i« 
when  the  school  is   built.     The   fancy  work  can  be  put 


CABOT'S  DEAFENING  "QDILT" 

is  the  standard  deadener,  and  Ihe  only  one  that  absorbs 
and  dissipates  sound-waves. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mnfr., 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE 


^CHOOLjOURNAE 
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SI  Bui  Ninth  Strml.  Mnr  T«rt. 


It  Maw  Tart* 

sea  Wkbuk  Avaaaa,  Ohtaura,  0 
g  SnweT  a«..  Bwf  ■,  Miw>. 


A  Neu  Addition  to  a  Popular  Series 

CARPENTER'S  EUROPE-Toc. 

A  Geographical  R.e&der 

By  FIIANK  G.  CARPENTER 

This  book  sivei  a  vivid  description  of  Europe  in  iU  many 
upecta  u  it  ia  to-day.  It  tabes  the  children  on  a  peraonally 
conducted  tour  through  every  part  of  the  continent;  it  shows 
them  what  they  should  see,  and  it  impresses  npon  their  minda 
what  they  should  know.  It  is  written  along  commercial  and 
indnstrl^  lines,  and  is  made  up  of  the  best  and  litest  informa- 
tion, based  upon  the  observations  of  the  author,  and  verified 
from  the  latest  government  reports.  While  the  book  gives  due 
attention  to  art,  it  contains  more  about  crops  than  cathedraJs, 
more  about  mills  than  monuments,  and  more  about  peoples 
and  their  customs  than  about  pictures  and  paintings.  A  large 
number  of  reproductions  of  photographs  and  twelve  colored 
maps  are  included,  together  with  a  full  index. 


CARPERTER'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS 

$o.6o        Asia-    -    -    •    •    ^.6o 

Enrope-    •    -    -        ,70 


North  America  - 
Sentb  America  - 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY-Publbhen 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

S\/1*TLEMEiJSITA'Ry 
'REA'DIffG 

HOKWS'S  HUTOUOAL  TUiCS. 

1.    AjUBIOA.  4.     EfOLAND.  7.     Vbutob. 

i.    OKExuri.                    G.    Obeici.                       S.    Roitz. 
S.    RnSBU.                           S.    Bfuk.                              8.    Jipih  AND  CnMA, 
Lamb's  Tu^ts  nox  Bhazispsau    ----•--.  |O.TS 
NinsTolB.  ISmo.  Ololh  PerTol J» 

Thi  Historical  Talts,  by  Charles  Morris,  are  exceptionally 
serriceable  as  Supplementary  Readers.  Each  volume  is 
complete  in  itself,  containiofi  stories  of  a  distinctive  country 
or  fteople.  The  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  bare 
narrative,  but  weaves  in  descriptions  of  persons  and  places, 
and  much  information  aa  to  characters  and  motives  and  cus- 
toms that  ia  entertainiog  and  instructive.  These  Tales  are, 
as  the  sut)-tit)e  so  happily  puts  it,  "  The  Romance  of  Reality," 
and  not  one  will  be  overlooked  or  be  carelessly  read  by  the 
boy  or  girl  into  whose  hands  they  may  fall. 

A  HtTKBLS  Hnours     By  L.  E.  Tlddeman     ......  fo.lS 

IttE  Stubt  or  Plui.  D">dbi.    Br  CharteB  IMokeng     •      -      -      -     .IB 
ShiBCTxi)  Storibb.    Frcmi  Hani  Andenen    •-■■••'     Ai 

ELBWa»T4BT  HOTBHCB  Rb11>K>S. 

Book  L.  with  OUeot  Lemmi JB 

Book  11..  with  Object  I>nons JO 

Booknf.wttbO^tlieaBCiiis  -. .B 

BmLB  Btobibb  voa  OBiLOBiK.in  t  volmnei. 

Vol.  I,  Stories  from  tbe  Old  Testtunent  ......  .n 

Tol.  II..  BtoTie*  from  the  New  lertunent .n 

gpeelBl  iKtradaeliaB  Pricei  win  ba  •>■!  aa  a«|ilte«IlaB. 
TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 
disiroui  ef  ititrodiuing  neV)    Text-Books  ati  rtspat/uUy  rtqutOld 
to  write  far  tenm. 

J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publbhers 

PEILA9XLPHIA 


GOOD  ENGLISH  FOR  EVERY  GRADE 


THE  SILVER  SERIES  OF  UNOUAOE  BOOKS 

Br  AiABBT  LbRot  Babtlett,  a.  H. 

riBflTSTBFBIN  ENOLI9IT.    Fob  £i.bben- 1  THE  ESSENTIALB   OF  LAMOnAOE  ATTD 
Tin  Qbu>bb.     its   psg«*-     Beautifully  11-  OBAHHAB.    Fox  Gbiwub  Obuibs.    tl8 

lOftTBtad  in  colon.     Oloth.    Introdaotory         pasei,      Oloth.      iDtrodnctory    price,    OS 
prioe,  IB  cants.  I        oenta. 

Ths  elemantsrr  book  uraMnta  the  rodimentsrr  principles  with  ilmplloit;  and  skill,  and 
iIlaitratettbambr_aptBidb«aalifal9aIeoti0Q8.  The"  EuentlsU"  corcTathstechalcalsnentiBla 
otKrammar^ndcampititioii.  aadby  tbe  free  oae  of  the  beat  litentim  In  analyaii  oiBste*  a  fine 
lllerarr  tkite  an'l  ■  correct  and  aleganl  diction. 

-ThaSUmBsriH  of  Lbd|OI««  Booki  m>k»  i  dellRhtfTil  itud/  out  at  irlitt  lions  Df  IhsdrlH 


AN  ENOLISH  GRAAWAR 

For  the  Ilae  •!  Sehoola 


Combines  originality  and  (reehnesi  of  Ihonsht 
with  the  lor<«l  dcTClopmeDt  at  ao  admirable 
aratem.  Empbaaizea  the  practical  rather  than 
the  theoratical. 


IN  FB. 


IB  laaaj  Oav  HlHtloni  mad  thBlr  dlacrimlnttiaf  ai 


Foundationt  of  English  < 
By  Jairb  H.  Hiuii. 
A  thoronvb  ooorae  In  EnallBb  Oranunar  for 
orammar  Eraden.  briefer  than  Dr.  Uilna'a  "An 
EngliBb  OiBinmar  ' 


SILVE,B..  BURDE,TT  6  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  C 
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INCORPO&ATED    ISSI. 


The  Hassacbosetts  Hatual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

of  spring  (la  Id,  Mftaa., 

Isiuas  B  defialte,  clea*,  selt-lDttrpretlBg  <oatract.  giving  amannts  of 
paid-Dp  Infiiralic*  and  cask  valnei,  eitcnded  lusnisDce,  iDitallmant 
options,  and  maay  other  desirable  features,  all  of  which  afford  the 
most  ample  protectloD  te  the  policy-holder.  .... 


0  a  a 

G£,OKCE    J.    WIGHT.    M&nagcr, 
t  Building.  7t    Broadwar,        .... 


New  York  CItv 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

30i-211   Third  At*..       NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATDS  I 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  IHSTRUMEHTS 

Scerything  Needed   In    the  Laboratory 

Glut  tlairlmc  lone  M  the  prenlae* 
Itetalware  Kuntactnrlnc  D«pt.  In  tbe  Saua 


A  genuine  lUerary  surprise  it  preiented  by  the  announcement  of  this  charming 
neio  edition,  ready  May  ],  J902 — sample  volume  ready  Tietc. 

The  Ideal  Shakespeare 

The  possibility  of  supplying 
this  delightful  edition  at  this 
price  comes  about  from  the 
(acli  that  (he  plates  were  made  et 
dally  for  the  edition  by  Mn.  Alden.i 
bodying  the  best  feature!  or  oilier 
editions  approved  by  the  highest 
scholarship  and  by  verdict  of  the  mass 
of  Shakespeare  lovers — is  manufactured 
in  enormous  editions  and  now  supplied 
to  members  of  The  Book  Buyeks 
Ukion  at  a  slight  advance  on  the  actual 
cost,  to  cover  the  bare  expense  of 
placing  it  before  them. 

The  Idaal  ShftKesp«&r« 

complete  in    14   handy  volumes,  siie 
1-^x6  3-4  inches,  large  type,  limp  cloth, 
gilt  top,  each  set  in  a  silk   doth  box, 
and   its    regular    published 
SS.OOrortheset. 

It  is  in  the  beatiful  large  type  shown  by  these  lines. 
It  is  the  Cambridge  text  of  Clark  and  Wright,  generally  accepted  by 
scholars  as  the  best,  unabridged. 

It  has  the  numtiered  lines,  which  are  Ihe  same  as  the  standard  numbering  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Globe  Edition,  therefore  teadiiy  used  with  notes  of  other  editions. 

It  is  most  convenient  in  form,  small  enough  (o  be  perfectly  handy  without  making  too  many 
volumes. 

It  has  all  the  notes  and  historical  and  critical  prefaces  of  the  famous  "  Temple  Edition," 
by  Israel  Coliancz. 

It  has  14  fine  original  illustrations. 

We  will  send  a  sampir  volumi,  postpaid  for  age.)  to  be  returned  if  not  wanted,  or  aoc. 
applied  toward  our  special  ofTer  for  the  full  set  if  the  remaining  volumes  are  ordered. 

A  Shakespeare  Dictionary, 

This  unique  and  exqulsile  set  ofthe  world's  greatest  lllerary  treasure  includes  one  most  useli  I 
volume  not  found  in  any  other  edition  of  the  master,  the  9haK«ap«BTe  Dlctlonu-y, 
containing  a  complete  Glossary  and  brief  Commentary,  Index  of  Characleis,  and  Dictionary  of 
Popular  Quotations.     This  we  supply  separately,  if  wanted,  SOc,  postpaid. 

I  For  immediate  orders  we  offer  this  set  for 
the  wonderfully  small  price  of  $2.80  sent 
■  by  express;  6gc.  more  if  sent  prepaid.  If 
you  can't  spare  so  much  at  once,  send  lioc. 
and  we  will  send  you  the  sample  volume,  and  you  may  then  have  the  re- 
mainder ofthe  set  on  payment  of  balance  any  time  before  Nov.   i,  1902. 

"Something  which  we  have  lonj  desired  to  see  is  the  Ideal  Shakespeare.  All  who  can 
buy  books  at  all  can  afford  this  convoiienl  and  excellent  edition." — Univenaliil.  Chicago. 

"  Has  brouoht   Shakespeare  to  life  again  in  the  most  comely  fom,  in  a  literary  sense,  he 
ever  wore.    The  handsome  volumes  are  a  library  fit  for  a  king." — Herald  of  Gosfel  Libtrlr. 
"  |[  is  an  edition  to  make  one  want  to  read  Shakespeare  anew,  and  '  right  off.' " — Tiiim, 
Hartford. 

Sendarderi  to  titktr, 

E.  L  KEUOOG  &  CO.,      —ok—       JOHN  B.  ALOEN,  Manaser, 

Educational  Publishers,  Ths  Book  Buyers  Union, 

Addrtss  61  E.  yth  St.,  Hew  York  Ciiy.  Any  and  all  bteks  supplied  al  -mkoUsah  pricts. 


ISCHOOL 
^rURHISHIHG  CO. 
.i^sr  NEW  YORK 


(i$l,500OUARANTEEDYEARLYi 

♦~  Ttaari  vHt-Tj.  tn  hmrj  ohya»  rnrntW  ogc»»t  hai»a 
orlnbatnatowii,  tDiltnidIaR>inirnBdaier,ad-l   I 
TRtlilnc.  ind  otbn  work.  BuIbm  of  blfbit 
♦  ordar  ua  baoksd  bj  aolld  naa  flaannlallj  A«a|   ; 
polltlcaJlj.   A  gTflftt  oppartmillr  for  th«  rlfht     ' 
far  fnU  pirelDoUn  to    TALTBR  bTR^NAS^  '    i 
lUSNBftAL   SUFIiRINTKNDBirT.    Owxina 
I  IBaildlnK.     Opposllo    Unflrf     SUtH    TnuntT,     | 
'  '  W4HHINQT&l(,D.O. 


FRENCH  "oS^rtJ^"- 

■re  used  eTerrnhere.    Send  to  the  pub- 
tiiher  for  copies  for  eiBEBinatioa.    .    .    . 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

8gl  ft  B53  SIXTH  AVENUE.     .     NEW  YORK. 

Oomplete  CataloBne  on  applicatioii. 


»c  00  FOB  »0  80 ! 


WATER   GAP   SANITARIUM 

A.  place  for  tlie  neb  tobelreatednponscientlflc 
principles  wtthoot  druea  and  lor  penoanont 
ourea.  also  for  those  sei^kinu  rest  and  recapera. 
Hon  (roin  tired  and  debilitated  uerrea  and 
wasted  enerfries.  Healthlnl  cliomte,  monnloln 
air.  scenic  beanly  beyond  compare.  A  Christian 
ramily  homa.   Two  lady  phyBiciana.    AddraeB, 


F.  W.  HXTHKIi,  M. 


Blackboard 
Stencils  ^  ^ 

are  the  pheapHBt  bandies*,  moat  aatiafac- 
tory  miMDB  of  illnfilration  in  ttchoor  Oiir 
list  comprineo  over  'iO(i  HubJectB.  Send  10 
centfl  in  atampB,  and  we  wifl  send  ron  two 
samplea  tor  trial—  a  map  of  North  America 
and  a  drawine  or  lammage  lesaoa— to- 
eetherwilb  eataloE  coDtunine  complete 

E.  L.ZSLLOSG  tCO,  &lEast*tbSt,IKffT<>BK 


The  greatest  s5.tisf&ction  can  be  obtained  from  using 

ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 

For  Schools,  Buiincai,  Ornamcntkl  Work,  or  way  Other  Purpose. 

ALL  STYLES.   ALL  STATIONERS.        THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO. 
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Boards   of   Education   and    Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  ef  advantage  to  censnlt  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

Rsiublishid  ij  ftars  X29  AuditMlim  Building,  Chicago 

F0siiiom  JilUdy  4yOoo,  Bastern  Bnmeh:  A^A  Asldand  Ave,,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE   FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

Ashbnrtoa  Plact,  Boston.      156  Fifth  ATe.,  New  York.      1505  Penn  Ave.,  Washington. 
303  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago.  414  Century  BtUlding,  Minneapolis. 

513  Cooper  Building,  Denver.  Hyde  Block,  Spokane.  80  Third  St.,  Portland. 

490  Parrott  Building,  San  Francisco.  535  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 


SeTenteenth  Year    In  correspondence  with  six  i  Biiyp  APTQ 

thousand  schools  and  colleges.   Largest  and  best  \  rinc  mki^ 

known  Agency  in  the  West.   Begister  now  for  J  diiii  niKir. 

September  vacancies.   80-page  Year  Book  ftee.  ]  DUILUinu, 

C.  J.  ALBBRT,  Manager.  (    CHICAGO. 


FISHER    TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


LOtrO  mZPERIENCE, 
rmOMPT,  RELIABLE. 


A.  G.  F19HEK,  Prep. 


180  TrensoBt  Street, 
BOSTON. 


Schcrmcrhbrn  teachekv  agency 

3  East I4th  St.,  lew  York 


(Udesttidl^eitkaewAlAn.  S.  Est.  ifSS 
JoHif  O.  BooKwxLL,  Manager. 


llmWt^wgt^Q  T/^0/^ll/^rc^Dlir^«111  was  established  in  188B.   In  1901  more  teachers 
lktIlU|({(  51tatllU5  D  111  LdU  supplied  with  good  places  than  any  previous  year 

Steady  demand  for  good  normal  primary  teachers 
WereferioN.  Y.,  N.J.,aud  Pa.  Normal  Principals.  Teachers  needed  NOW.  Particulars  for 
ilamp.  H.  5.  KBLLXMIQ,  flanager,  No.  61  East  Ninth  3treet,  Now  Yorlc  City, 

Central  Teachers'  Bureau,  ^^^Hl^JtSkrPH^A?**' 

Receives  applloatlons  DIBBCT  from  employers  and  does  not  notify  members  of  posi- 
tions where  tne  agency  Is  not  to  be  mentioned.  Onr  81  years  of  ezperlenoe  Is  at  your 
dlspo«al  If  your  record  fs  good.    Inforn&atlon  for  a  stamp.    Now  Is  the  tune  to  enroll. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


Honro,  New  York 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


I.  r.  rOSTIR,  Manager. 


\5Q  Brtnt^fiMiaireet,  B^aUn. 

I  TeUnhanSt  Bogian  775-)9 


m  PRAH  TEACHERJ'  AGENCY. '' 

Beoommends  colleges  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  coUeges,  public 
and  private  schools,  and  families.    Adrises  parents  about  schools.         Wil.  O.  PRATT .  naoager. 


Fifth  Avenuo, 

Now  Yorlc 


PACIFIC  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Recommends  teachers  for  all  classes  of  positions  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana. 
Bapid  growth  of  Pacific  Northwest  is  making  an  unusual  demand  for  teachers.  We  fill  positions. 
If  yon  wish  to  go  West  write  for  1902  Manual  and  registration  to 

B.  W.  Rrlntnall*  Manatert  -  3773  Brooklyn  Are..  SeattlOt  Washington. 


Af  UANV  TPAPIYPPQ'  ACPNPV  Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent 
ALDAJnl  iCAl^nCIlO  AUCilUI  Teachers.  Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining  Posi- 
tUmi.    HARLAN  P.  PRBNCH,  81  Chapel  Street,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 

ALLENTOWN  CITY,  PA. 

Oldest  agency  west  of  the  Hudson.  Business  done  in  erery  state.    We  need  1,000  bright 
•amest  teaohers  for  IMS.    We  recommend.  Begister  now.   Oircuiars  f  ree. 


Perfection  Writing  Crayon  No.  312 

For  School  Crayons  of  all  kinds  we  have  the  bett.  We  are  now  offering  something  new: 

THE  PERFECTION  SCHOOL  CRAYON 

Tliete  crayons  are  put  up  either  for  paper  or  blackboard  nse.  They  are  of  the  very 
best  quality  made,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  crayon,  for  writinf  purposes,  is 
especially  adapted  for  the  primary  school  and  the  Vertical  Hand  Writing  System* 
Our  Wax  Crayons  are  put  up  hi  gross  boxes,  assorted  or  solid  colors.  Write  for 
samples  te  the 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO., 

509.517  Bastern  Av«au«,  ...  LYNN.  MASS. 


D/iEX£L  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

GOHEBGUl  GOUBSE  FOB  TUCIIII 

A  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
the  commercial  branches  in  high  schooto 
and  academies.  Persons  with  IheneceitarT 
academic  requirements,  and  who  hare  kai 
two  or  more  years*  practical  ezperienee  la 
teaching,  can  complete  the  course  \m  one 
year.  Circulars,  giving  details  of  tkt 
course,  can  be  had  on  application  to  Ac 
Registrar. 

JAMES  MacALISTER,  Prosidoat 

$85.00 

is  all  it  will  cost  for  a  trip  through 

Yellowstone 
Park 


^^P     ^^^     ^^^ 


at  the  close  of  the 


Minneapolis  Convention. 


THE 

NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 

makes  a  proposition  that  you  can- 
not ignore.  For  $85.00  they  will 
sell  you  a  ticket  covering  railway 
and  Pullman  fares,  Dining  car 
meals  on  train,  and  hotel  bills  and 
staf e  coach  transportation  for  the 
five  and  one-half  days  in  the  Park. 
The  round  trip  will  require  about 
nine  days  from  Minneapolis. 

If  a  sufficient  number  go,  a  SPE- 
CIAL TRAIN  of  Pullman  and 
Dining  Cars  will  be  placed  at  your 
disposal. 

Send  six  cents  for  **  Wonderland 
1902,"  25  cents  for  "Yellowstone 
National  Park,"  and  for  any  ad- 
ditional information  write  to 

CHAS.  S.  FEE,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  N.  P.  IL, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Ofien  the  mo^t  interesting  and  helpful  pages  of  THB  SCHOOL  JO\/TtJfA.L 
are  those  huhere  the  ^copy^  is  furnished  by  the  merchants  buho  deal  in  school  ma^ 
ferial •  ^ead  your  paper  thru  and  read  it  tuith  a  pencil  and  postal  card  handy. 
Try  this  plan  and  see  ij'  it  does  not  open  netu  vistas  of  possible  impro^efnenf. 
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THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

FOR 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BOSTOV  OFriCX 
UoBoylitoA  Street 


Catal<^ra«  sent  on  appUoatlon. 

VZW  TOKK 
5  W.  18th  Street 


CHICAGO 
103  Mlchifftn  ATeave 


GILLOTT'S 


For  Slant  Writing  i 


404, 351, 303, 604  E.  F., 
603  E.  F.,  601  £•  F«, 

1047(Mixltiscript). 

Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

for  VERTICAL  WRITING  i  io45(vertic«ur), 

1046  (Vertigraph),  1047,  1065,  1066,  1067. 

HIQHE8T  QUALITY,  THKiiKPoiiK  MOST  DURABLE 

AND  CHEAPEST. 

lOSEPH  GILLOn  &  SONS,       91  John  Strest,  New  York. 


osition,  1900. 

PENS 


TRANSLATIONS. 


UrTUtLOIBAB 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 

Gtood  Type  Well  Printed-^Fine  I^aper— Half- 
Leather  Bmdiiig— Oloth  Sides— Price  Bedaoed  to 
ll.flO,  pof  tpaid.   Send  for  sample  pages. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New   OopTright  Introdootions-New  T7pe-> 
Good  Paper— well  Boond-  Oonyenient  for  the 


Pocket— 


Price, 


postpaid,  66  cents  each. 


^^aSMfSr^r}  DAVID  McKAY,  Publishers,  iom  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 

SUMMER  COURSES       July  7-Aug.  15 

In  Pedagogy:  8  Professors,  15  Courses, 
In  College:  10  Professors,  30  Courses, 
at  University  Building,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City.  9th, 
loth,  and  nth  stories  of  building  at  command  of  school.  In  heart 
of  the  4  1-2  millions  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  accessible  in  one 
hour  from  many  Ocean  Resorts,  and  from  University  Heights. 
Physics  and  Chemistry  and  Residence  Hallsy  at  University  Heights. 

M  TUITION      .      «.      .      .      98ft.0O. 

#  For  Circular,  address  The  Registrar ^  Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 

«Hcllogd'$  elementary  P$vcl)ology« 

'By  .^MOS  M.  KE:LL0CC 

This  book  is  for  beginners.  An  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit  the  processes  by 
which  we  know,  by  employing  familiar  examples  and  illostrations.  It  is  a 
good  book  for  high  schools  and  for  beginners  in  pedagogy  before  taking  up 
a  larger  book.  It  will  give  clear  elementary  ideas  about  the  operation  of 
the  mind.  Questions  are  added  to  each  chapter.  Size,  6^  x  4|,  50  pages 
Limp  cloth  covers.     Price,  25  cents. 

E«  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,     61  East  gth  Street,  New  Tork 

*THE    FLORAL    RECORD*. 


is  a  plant  record  arranged  for 
analysis,  description,and  draw- 
ing. Most  other  plant  records 
cost  so  much  that  teachers  can 
aot  use  them  in  their  classes 
in  botany.    This    little   book 


contains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the 
whole  class  can  be  supplied  at 
a  small  cost.  Price,  15  cents* 
Write  for  terms  for  introduc- 
tion.'. .'.  .'.  .*.  .'.  .•.  .*.  .*.  .•.  .'. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


Sbaw's  National  Question  Bool^. 


For  Examinations.  Contains 
about  6,600  Questions  and  An- 
swers on  25  branches  of  study.  An  encyclopedia  of  useful  knowledge.  Price,  I1.75 
net,  postpaid.  £.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  East  Ninth  St,  New  York. 


Relieves  Exhaustion 


When  weafy t  hngwMi  com- 
pletely exhaosted  and  won 
oat,  there  is  notUng  ao  to- 
freshing  and  invigorating  as 

HorsforiTs 

Acid 
Phosphate 

Its  torivlfying  effect  wHI 
throw  off  the  depressioii  that 
accompanies  exhanstion  and 
nervousness ;  strengtiien  and 
dear  tiie  brain  and  impart 
new  life  and  vigor  to  tta 
entire  8)rst)em. 

A  Toak  and  Nerve  Food. 


FREE 
CAME,RAS 

For  Teacherd'  Disposal 

We  offer y  free 

A  No.  2  Brownie  Camera 

to  any  teacher  who  will  arrange  to  award  tha  tame 
as  a  Prize  in  any  class  competition,  but  not  more 
than  one  camera  will  be  given  in  any  one  school. 
Applicants  will  give,  in  addition  to  their  own  name 
and  address,  the  full  name  and  address  of  their 
school  and  state  average  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance. 

EASTMAN    KODAK   CO.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Summer  Classes  for 

THE  STUDY   OF   ENGLISH. 

Special  BubjectB :  The  Teaching  of  Fic- 
tion, Adyanced  Coarse  in  Fiction.  Inven- 
tion in  Composition,  The  Writing  of 
Prose,  Modem  English  Qrammar,  etc., 
etc.  Sena  for  announoemeni  to 

Mre.  If.  A.  DaTldeon«  No.  1  Spntflve  Plaee* 

AliBANT,  NlW  YOBK. 

Home  ^>  DnlTersltT  of  CUa|i 

■  ■^-^■**^^  offers  over  SM  JLtmmk^uj  tad 
^  X  ^  «  ^  .  .  college  conrsos  by  eonrespoad. 
^LUG V  ^^^^  ^  SB  o'  its  DeMrtments, 

7^  mi  including  Pedagogy,HistQry,thf 

Langnages,  English.  Mathematics.  P' 

{»h7.  Zoology.  Physiology.  Botany,  •to. 
ion  is  peraonal.  uniyersity  credit  is 
college  courfl9S  BnocessfnUy  com 


Lntunic- 


Langnages,  English.  Mathematics.  Pbysiogim- 
ology.  Physiology.  Botany,  •tc.  Ii 
lersonal.  uniyersity  credit  is  gn 
ige  oourfl9S  BnocessfnUy  compleii 

may  begin  at  any  time.    For  cironUrs  addreM 

The  UniTersity  of  ChlcagOf  (Dir.  O)  adaige,Xll 


isffimn 
leled. 


tadfor 
Work 


OSTEOPATHY 


8-4   of  the   oonxee  at    hone* 
O  h  a  n  o  e  to  the  lint  10  who 
^— — — ^—    apply  sfter  this  date  to  cani 
^         «     ^    «     tnltion  in    foil.    InataUaBent 
plan.    Home  Stady  Department, 

ilUnoie   College   of  Osteppmtky* 
RaTenswood,  Chicago,  Ili. 


P  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by 
^•^  mentioning  The  School  Journal 
when  communicating  with  sdvertiserii. 
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Coprrixht,  Itot,  by  I.  L.  Kellogg  A  Co. 


No.  15 


parher  as  a  Regenerating  force  in  Hmerican  6ducation« 


(Continued  from  last  week.) 


After  the  Parker  Memorial  number  had  gone  to  presB 
there  came  to  the  editor's  desk  aeveral  letters  which 
were  intended  to  be  included  in  last  week's  symposium, 
but  which,  thru  no  fault  of  the  writers,  had  gone  astray 
and  were  delayed  almost  a  fortnight.  One  of  them  was 
written  by  Arnold  Tompkins,  Colonel  Parker's  successor 
18  principal  of  the  Chicago  normal  school.  No  man  is 
better  qualified  to  measure  the  results  of  the  departed 
leader^s  work  and  influence  in  the  institution  which 
naturally  reveals  most  clearly  the  impress  of  his  educa- 
tional endeavors.    Arnold  Tompkins  writes : 

Colonel  Parker  was  an  energetic  and  a  persistent  pro- 
test against  the  routine,  the  formal,  and  the  conven- 
tional in  educational  processes.  He  challenged  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things,  forced  teachers  to  consider  whether 
there  was  not  a  better  way.  He  had  strong  convictions 
and  missionary  zeal.  He  was  decidedly  at  his  best  when 
condemning  existing  practices  ;  here  he  held  forth  with 
unusual  courage  and  power. 

But  the  positive  side  was  not  wantinji: ;  he  was  a  de- 
cided reaction  against  memoriter  work  and  text-book 
verbiage.  He  stood  for  objects  and  images  instead  of 
words.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  cause  was  a 
worthy  one.  In  one  way  or  another,  all  the  reformers  have 
called  the  people  back  from  the  letter  which  killeth  to 
the  spirit  which  maketh  alive. 

The  distinct  contribution  which  Colonel  Parker  made, 
came  to  me  with  clearness  and  force  after  I  had  entered 
upon  my  work  in  the  school  which  he  left.  In  this  school 
we  found,  in  the  halls,  in  the  rooms,  and  in  a  special 
room  for  that  purpose,  cases  and  cases  of  illustrative  ma- 
terial, including  minerals,  maps,  pictures,  etc. ;  a  curator 
was  employed  to  aid  in  the  care  and  use  of  these  mate- 
rials. If  the  pupils  in  the  Practice  school  were  to 
study  the  Chinese  Wall,  the  curator  was  asked  to  supply 
the  maps  and  pictures,  which  made  the  idea  of  the  Wall 
clear  and  distinct.  And  if  needed,  the  special  drawing 
teacher  employed  for  that  purpose^  would  be  called  upon 
to  furnish  the  illustrations.  Clear  and  real  ideas,  by 
contact  with  things,  or  vivid  images  from  pictures  and 
drawings,  were  always  deemed  vital  to  instruction. 

Under  the  same  doctrine  of  real  ideas  arises  the  em- 
phasis which  he  gave  to  construction  work.  Excursions 
were  permanent  features  of  his  school  work  ;  necessi- 
tated by  the  same  emphasis  given  to  conduct  with  real 
things.  It  seems  that  subjects  which  readily  lent  them- 
selves to  the  picturing  process  were  emphasized  ;  and 
parts  of  a  subject  more  easily  represented  than  others 
had  the  preference.  For  instance,  in  number  work, 
turface  and  solid  measure  were  exceptionally  well  done. 


Grammar  formed  no  place  at  all.  Reading,  as  the 
Colonel  was  accustomed  to  affirm  with  emphasis,  was 
imaging  and  imaging  only.  This  emphasis  led  naturally 
to  the  discarding  of  text-books.  Real  ideas  venus  books 
seemed  to  characterize  every  movement  of  the  work.  It 
was  necessary  to  push  this  distinction  to  an  extreme,  in 
order  to  impress  the  truth  under  question.  I  think  his 
plan  of  correlation  is  accounted  for  by  his  central  em- 
phasis. We  shall  all  remember  his  diagram  of  correla- 
tion, in  which  the  child  is  placed  at  the  center  of  con- 
centric circles.  Not  the  logical  sequence,  making  ideals 
themselves,  but  their  immediate  subjective  value  to  the 
student  seemed  to  be  his  chief  concern.  The  real  world 
as  it  comes  to  the  child  by  observing  and  imaging,  in  all 
its  richness,  fullness,  and  beauty,  stands  directly  to  the 
child  as  subjective  value.  The  exaltation  of  the  child 
in  his  system  was  clearly  pronounced.  One  thing  I 
found  in  the  Practice  school  without  seeking  it.  Namely, 
that  the  teachers  in  that  school  bore  a  fine  relation  to 
the  children.  They  knew  how  to  treat  children  ;  the 
children  were  frank,  open,  and  honest.  While  the  order 
was  not  what  it  seemed  to  some  what  it  should  be,  the 
children  never  did  mean  or  sneaky  things.  They  were 
what  they  were  at  all  times. 

Of  course,  the  foregoing  is  a  meager  account  of 
Colonel  Parker's  work,  but  I  mention  these  things  be- 
cause they  clearly  impress  themselves  upon  me  by  my 
experience  in  the  school. 

The  pupil  teachers  under  Colonel  Parker's  instruction 
were  fired  with  the  zeal  of  reformers,  and  begotten  with 
a  spirit  of  teaching ;  which  accounts  for  more  than  re- 
fined methods  of  instruction. 

May  all  the  teachers  of  the  land  seize  the  truth  for 
which  Colonel  Parker  stood,  and  rise  upon  it  to  still 
higher  and  better  things.  Arnold  Tompkins, 

Chicago  Normal  School.  Principal. 

....... 

Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver,  was  for  many  years  a 
close  friend  of  Colonel  Parker.  ''  We  started  out  to- 
gether," he  writes,  "as  babies  in  New  Hampshire; "  he  in 
1837,  I  two  years  later.  We  served  together  in  the 
Federal  army  from  1861  to  1865,  and  we  have  both 
worked  in  the  common  school  field  ever  since.  While 
we  were  not  always  one  in  methods  we  were  never  two 
in  heart."  This  is  the  tribute  which  Aaron  Gove  pays 
to  his  friend: 

The  death  of  Francis  Wayland  Parker  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  makes  a  vacant  place  in  the  ranks  not  easily 
filled.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  we  shall  ever  see  one 
like  him.  His  enthusiasm,  physical  and  mental  vigor, 
i^nl  almost  indomitable  nerve  have  carried  him  thsn.  % 
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generation  during  which  the  changes  in  the  educational 
field  have  been  great.  He  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
viction and  never  faltered  in  his  stalwart  march. 

His  disposition  was  of  the  most  kindly  nature ;  his 
charity  was  as  broad  as  the  universe  ;  as  a  man  and  com- 
panion his  popularity  was  unquestioned. 

Of  hia  service  to  the  cause  of  education,  while  it  is 
too  soon  to  pronounce  exact  judgment,  it  is  not  too  soon 
to  write  that  thousands  of  teachers  in  our  country  have 
been  made  better,  more  efficient,  and  truer  to  tbe  calling 
by  virtue  of  having  listened  to  and  read  the  words  of 
our  deceased  comrade. 

When  those  who  are  now  children  shall  have  reached 
manhood  the  name  of  Col.  Francis  Wayland  Parker,  as 
schoolmaster,  will  be  familiar  thruout  all  educational 
circles.  Aaron  Gove. 

Dinver^  Colorado.  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

•  .••••• 

G.  Stanley  Hall,  who  has  been  for  many  yeais  a  warm 
admirer  of  Colonel  Parker  and  has  himself  decidely 
felt  the  influence  flowing  from  that  fountain  of  in- 
spiration, writes: 

I  have  known  Colonel  Parker  and  his  work  ever  since 
he  began  at  Quincy,  Mass.  The  country  loses  in  him 
one  of  the  greatest  educators  we  have  ever  had.  Ele- 
mentary education  in  this  country  owes  more  to  him 
during  the  past  twenty  years  than  to  any  other  man. 

The  Qaincy  movement  began  just  at  the  time  when 
the  Boston  educators  under  the  influence  of  Superin- 
tendent Philbrick  had  reached  a  degree  of  self  satisfac- 
tion and  a  sense  of  finality  which  seemed  to  make  fur- 
ther progress  impossible,  and  at  the  time  when,  as  is  no 
longer  the  case,  Boston  set  the  fashions  for  New  Eng- 
land and  to  some  extent  for  the  country.  Colonel 
Parker  appeared  upon  the  scene  well  fortified  with  the 
latest  methods  from  Germany,  which  were  in  some  re- 
spects diametrically  opposed  to  those  in  vogue,  and  with 
an  enthusiasm  for  education  that  was  then  almost  un- 
known. The  issue  between  his  views  and  those  of  the 
Boston  masters  was  as  radical  as  that  between  their 
predecessors  and  Horace  Mann,  but  Colonel  Parker  was 
well  supported  and  maintained  in  his  position  until  he 
could  demonstrate  his  ideas  practically.  The  conserva- 
tion of  the  New  England  teacher,  however,  made  the 
influence  of  his  work  less  effective  in  the  East  than  it 
was  in  the  West  where  the  average  age  of  teachers  is 
much  younger,  and  where  the  pedagogic  mind  is  more 
open  and  the  appeal  to  first  principles  is  more  effective ; 
80  that  there  was  a  certain  fitness  of  things  in  his  being 
transferred  to  the  West  when  the  fulness  of  time  had 
come.  There  the  influence  of  the  new  Quincy  move- 
ment has  been  great  and  incalculably  effective,  and  while 
some  of  its  precepts  have  been  modified,  the  soul  and 
spirit  of  it  has  been  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  in 
education  to-day. 

Colonel  Parker  has  been  a  magnificent  ferment,  stim- 
ulating activity  everywhere  and  breaking  up  monotony 
and  routine,  to  which  education,  as  by  an  iron  law,  al- 
ways gravitates.  Few  have  ever  been  more  devoted 
lovers  of  children  and  of  the  teacher's  work,  or  done 
more  to  infect  both  those  within  and  those  without  the 
rank  of  the  profession  with  this  passion.  His  function 
has  been  not  unlike  that  which  Socrates  ascribed  to 
himself,  that  of  a  gadfly  to  stir  the  magnificent  but 
sluggish  Athenian  people.  No  man  in  the  profession 
would  be  so  widely  and  deeply  mourned. 

G.  Stanley  Hall, 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass,         President. 
....... 

His  life  was  loaded  with  enterprise,  adventure,  exper- 
iment, and  triumph.  His  influence  was  pervasive.  He 
has  modifled  the  climate  in  thousands  of  schools,  made 
more  alert  the  minds  of  ten  thousands  of  teachers.  •  . 
Farewell  and  hail  to  the  brave  Colonel,  to  the  warm- 
hearted friend,  and  to  the  gentle  lover  of  little  children. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  in  Unity. 


On  the  Heights. 

By  SupT.  Frank  W.  Cooley,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Everything  in  life  is  really  a  matter  of  relations— of 
comparisons.  Cold  and  heat ;  light  and  darkness ;  sick- 
ness and  health ;  joy  and  sadness ;  hope  and  despond- 
ency— these  are  all  relative  terms,  and  happy  is  he  who 
seeks  and  flnds  his  true  relation  to  the  important  things 
touching  his  own  life  and  his  own  experiences.  The 
teacher  may  live  in  the  valley  of  despondency — deep  in 
the  mire — breathing  the  malaria,  or  he  may  dwell  upon 
the  heights,  in  the  clear  sunshine  and  pure  air,  full  of 
life,  of  hope,  of  inspiration,  and  of  promise. 

Most  teachers  commence  on  the  heights — radiant  with 
joy  and  elasticity,  but  soon  the  burdens  increase,  the 
spirit  droops,  and  the  descent  commences.  Some  slide 
unconsciously,  never  knowing  it.  These  are  they  who 
have  begun  well,  but  who  have  not  properly  adjusted 
themselves  to  their  environment— not  realizing  that  it  is 
life  alone  that  supports  and  gives  baoy ancy  to  the  worker. 
Some  struggle  for  a  time  but  at  last  succumb.  The 
candle  of  hope  bums  low ;  the  powers  flag,  and  they 
commence  the  descent  conscious  of  the  fact,  but  hoping 
that  others  may  not  realize  it.  Others  yield  to  the 
struggle  for  place  and  supremacy  in  this  rarified  atmos- 
phere and  descend  voluntarily — not  having  lafficient 
strength  or  ambition  to  cause  them  to  make  an  effort  to 
resist  the  downward  tendency.  Again,  there  are  those 
who  never  see  the  height  ^o  not  believe  in  its  exist- 
ence, and  so  drag  out  their  own  tiresome  lives  in  weary, 
wretched  monotony  of  such  an  existence !  The  lives 
that  are  as  "dry  as  summer  dust,**  and  as  unproductive 
as  the  desert  sand  ! 

To  the  teacher  who  dwells  upon  the  heights  there 
come  naturally  many  experiences  unknown  to  the 
dweller  in  the  valley. 

First. — There  is  an  abiding  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
child.  This  faith  takes  deep  hold  upon  such  and  domi- 
nates every  act.  Hope  is  also  ever  present — a  hope  that 
believeth  all  things ;  that  endureth  all  things ;  that  suf- 
fereth  all  things — knowing  that  troubles  shall  vanish 
away,  that  a  new  day  will  bring  its  now  opportunities, 
such  an  one  is  the  true. optimist.  The  optimist  lives 
upon  the  heights ;  the  pessimist  in  the  valley.  The  op- 
timist experiences  the  sunlight  and  the  joy  of  living ; 
the  pessimist  only  the  dust  and  the  fogs. 

Second. — Inspiration  is  ever  present — an  inspiration 
born  of  a  vision  of  the  world  beautiful  that  lies  idl  about 
him,  and  from  which  no  one  can  separate  him  but  he 
himself.  The  teacher  who  lives  upon  the  heights  is  a 
seer,  a  Moses  who  can  not  only  look  into  the  promised 
land,  but  who  is  able  to  go  over  and  possess  it.  The 
great  teachers  of  the  world  ever  dwelt  upon  the  heights. 
Plato  and  Socrates ;  Froebel  and  Horace  Mann ;  Shakes- 
peare and  Milton ;  Emerson  and  Lincoln,  and  hosts  of 
others— those  whom  we  love  to  cherish  as  benefactors 
of  their  race,  who  because  of  their  exalted  condition  of 
mind  and  heart  were  conscious  of  a  horizon  which  ex- 
tended inflnitely  beyond  that  of  their  fellow  men — these 
are  a  few  whose  lives  have  been  a  constant  inspiration 
to  the  world  and  who  tho  dead  yet  speak. 

Third. — Sympathy  is  found  alone  upon  the  heights. 
Love  is  the  mightiest  lever  in  the  world.  Intellect 
without  love  never  kindles,  never  moves  except  towards 
isolation.  Its  ability  may  be  recognized,  but  there  is  no 
warm  interchange  of  thought,  no  sympathetic  vibrations 
cross  the  chasm.  Dean  Swift  with  his  towering  intel- 
lect utterly  failed  to  move  the  world  towards  a  higher 
plane  of  living,  while  Burns,  with  all  his  weaknesses, 
continues  to  inspire  and  lift  humanity  thru. his  warnif 
human,  tender  sympathy. 

Fourth. — Progressiveness  marks  the  difference  be- 
tween the  dweller  in  the  valley  and  they  who  are  upon 
the  heights.  True  progress  is  determined  by  its  effect 
upon  the  human  heart  and  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
race.  It  is  a  lateral,  as  well  as  a  forward  mofemeni 
It  is  the  realization  of  the  higher,  the  better,  the  tmer. 
The  rut  never  widens  ;  the  valley  continues  to  gather 
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the  mists  which  obscure  vision,  the  miasma  which 
poisons  the  life,  but  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  real 
life  and  real  progress  are  found  above  the  shadow  line. 
Progress  is  predicted  on  existence  upon  the  heights, 
and  he  who  would  remain  upon  the  heights  must  oc- 
cupy the  chariot  of  Progress. 

The  teachers  who  have  dwelt  upon  the  heights  have 
been  idealists.  It  has  been  the  aim  and  purpose  of  their 
lives,  to  lift  the  real  until  it  touched  the  ideal.  The 
journey  towards  this  city  of  highest  aims  and  loftiest 
aspirations  has  been  a  laborious  one.  The  efforts  and 
conquests  of  to-day  have  simply  paved  the  way  for  to- 
morrow's victories.  The  world's  great  teachers  have 
been  those  who  were  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  neces- 
sary to  gain  the  heights ;  to  accomplish  this  they  bent 
all  their  powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual. 
Socrates  and  Moses ;  Milton  and  Bunyan  ;  Dante  and 
Savonarola ;  Cromwell  and  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  Luther 
and  Melancthon;  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.;  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln;  Wendell  Phillips  and  Lovejoy ;  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  and  our  own  loved  and  lamented  Francis 
Willard — these  are  a  few  whose  sense  of  duty,  whose 
loyalty  to  purpose,  whose  unswerving  fidelity  to  the 
cause  which  each  espoused  mark  them  as  distinctive 
characters  whose  lives  should  be  a  constant  inspiration 
and  blessing  to  the  teacher  who  toils  from  day  to  day, 
«ven  tho  in  a  much  more  limited  field.  One  thought 
should  be  the  constant  companion  of  the  teacher,  who 
at  times  feels  the  burdens  oppressive.  It  is  this : 
^'Work  is  for  the  worker."  Satisfaction  and  content- 
ment are  for  those  alone  who  are  willing  to  put  their 
lives  into  their  work.  It  is  compensation  enough  that 
Handel  wrote  the  Messiah.  It  is  joy  sufficient  that 
Michael  Angelo  caused  one  block  of  marble  to  pulsate 
with  life ;  it  should  be  a  pleasure,  lasting  an  eternity, 
that  Raphael,  with  touch  almost  divine,  gave  to  the 
world  the  Sistine  Madonna.  **  Work  is  for  the  worker.'' 
If  you  would  find  and  retain  the  heifhts  where  dwell 
the  happy,  the  contented,  those  who  have  felt  the  sweet- 
ness of  life,  do  something  worthy  your  best  effort.  Shun 
the  rut  and  the  valley  and  climb  by  your  own  efforts  to 
the  heights  where  you  may  possess  an  extended  horizon 
and  enjoy  the  blessings  which  come  to  those  alone  who 
are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice,  who  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price. 


Government  Appropriation  for  Exposition. 

The  United  States  government  will  expend  $6,600,000 
in  support  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  exposition.  The 
appropriation  made  by  Congress  was  for  $5,000,000 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  law  appropriating  it,  is  to  be 
fetumed  to  the  government  out  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Exposition  Company  before  any  dividends  are  paid  to 
the  stockholders ;  none  of  this  $5,000,000  is  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  national  treasury  until  the  $5,000,000  raised 
by  private  subscription,  and  the  $5,000,000  appropriated 
by  the  city  of  St.  Louis  have  been  paid  out  for  building 
the  world's  fair. 

The  government  originally  appropriated  $260,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  in  which  to  house  the  govern- 
ment exhibits.  When  the  work  of  preparing  the  exhib- 
its got  under  way,  however,  the  chief  architect  of  the 
treasury  department  discovered  that  a  buildirg  large 
enough  could  not  be  erected  for  this  sum,  and  upon  his 
recommendation  the  sum  of  $200,000  more  was  appro- 
priated. 

The  estimated  cost  of  collecting,  installing,  aid  main- 
taining the  Philippine  Islands  exhibit,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wsr  department,  is  $250,000.  For  other 
government  exhibits,  including  the  fish  and  fisheries  ex- 
hibit, $800,000  has  been  appropriated,  this  being  one  of 
the  items  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  which  passed  the  house 
-of  representatives  April  2  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

In  addition  to  the  above  appropriations  of  $20,000  for 
the  special  life-savine  corps  exhibit,  $40,000  for  the  Ic- 
4ian  exhibit,  and  $40,000  for  the  Alaska  exhibit,  have 
leen  made,  making  a  total  of  $6,600,000. 


Public  Industrial  Schools.* 

By  S.  H.  Comings,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

After  several  years  of  study  and  consultation  with 
many  eminent  educators  in  many  different  portions  of 
our  country,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  for 
students  of  over  fifteen  and  sixteen  jears  of  age,  it  is 
perfectly  feasible  to  organize  a  system  of  free  industrial 
high  schools  and  colleges  that  shall  become  nearly  or 
absolutely  self-supporting  from  the  productive  labor  of 
the  students  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  most  effective 
method  for  a  correct  and  scientific  educational  system. 

The  achievements  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  is  the 
ane  illustration,  perhaps  the  most  inspiring,  and  the 
nearest  to  our  proposal  that  we  need  offer.  There,  with 
student  labor  alone,  he  has  created  a  plant  worth  nearly 
a  half  million  dollars,  during  a  little  over  a  decade  of 
time,  and  at  the  same  time  has  given  his  pupils  a  far 
better  average  education  than  if  they  had  come  with 
money  in  their  pockets  to  pay  their  way  and  gone  thru 
the  usual  college  course.  The  frequent  remark  heard 
from  visitors  at  his  school  is,  ''Why  cannot  our  white 
children  have  as  good  a  school  as  this?  *' 

We  feel  sure  that  any  truth-seeking  committee  can 
be  satisfied  that  with  a  fairly  equipped  plant  with  modern 
appliances  students  of  high  school  age  can  produce 
enough  for  all  their  own  needs  in  from  four  to  six  hours' 
labor  per  day,  and  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
students  who  give  this  amount  of  time  to  exhilarating 
creative  labor  for  their  own  uses  in  the  shops,  gardens 
and  farm,  will  excel  in  mental  progress  and  intellectual 
equipment  the  students  who  pay  their  way  and  do  no 
work  with  their  hands. 

Despite  the  contention  of  some  of  our  esteemed 
friends  who  are  manual  training  experts,  that  no  direct 
reference  to  the  bread-and-butttr  question  should  enter 
the  school  life,  we  still  maintain  that  this  method  of 
direct  production  for  personal  uses  is  the  more  natural 
and  more  scientific  method,  and  has  many  and  evident 
advantages  over  any  other  method.  Among  which  we 
claim  that  in  labor,  for  personal  needs,  and  in  creating 
things  in  which  the  students  have  a  proprietary  interest 
will  naturally  and  inevitably  lead  to  greater  care  and 
nicety  of  detail  and  greater  effort  at  durable  and  thoro 
work — ^habits  of  great  importance  in  educational  labor. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  may  be  along 
the  line  suggested  by  Colonel  Parker  who  declared  that 
the  highest  aim  of  our  common  school  system  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  altruistic  or  mutualistic  spirit,  the 
unifying  effect  among  the  people  of  study  and  work  to- 
gether. This  alone  he  declared  was  the  grandest  and 
highest  aim  of  school  life.  And  to  attain  this  nothing 
can  equal  the  system  we  propose,  where  teachers  and 
pupils  shall  have  a  mutual  interest  and  mutual  labor  in 
creating  the  varied  products  for  their  own  use.  This, 
if  anything,  will  produce  the  development  of  that 
"  brotherhood  spirit "  which  has  been  the  dream  of  poets 
and  philosophers  of  all  ages.  We  believe  in  no  other 
way  can  the  deplorable  and  dangerous  antagonisms  be- 
tween classes  of  society  be  so  effectually  pacified  as  by 
thus  leveling  upward  those  who  have  her«»tofore  been 
called  the  lower  classes  simply  from  lack  of  that  culture 
which  would  enable  them  to  appreciate  all  that  is  high- 
est and  best  in  life. 

This  system  we  are  assured  will  do  more  than  any 
other  method  to  establish  the  real  nobility  and  dignity 
of  skilled  labor  and  exemplify  the  suggestion  of  Froebel, 
that  "  By  labor  God  has  endowed  man  with  a  portion  of 
His  own  Creative  Attribute." 

Whatever  may  be  the  grounds  for  the  contention  that 
the  school  period  should  be  entirely  divorced  from  any 
effort  to  gain  a  living,  its  worst  possible  disadvantages 
cannot  possibly  equal  the  vast  advantages  to  the  nation 
that  shall  so  reduce  the  burden  to  the  taxpayer  and  the 
individual  as  to  make  the  privilege  and  advantages  of  a 

^Prorn  a  paper  read  before  the  Minnesota  Educational  Associ- 
ation ,  Dec.  aS,  1901 . 
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complete  education  universaly  and  thus  check  the  ten- 
dency, necessary  among  so  large  a  class,  to  begin  active, 
and  of  ttimes  demoralizing,  labor  at  an  early  age  with 
mental  equipment  scantily  developed. 

Another  and  not  the  least  of  tbe  advantages  we  shall 
claim  for  this  system  of  education  would  be  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  elevating  love  for  the  gentle  arts  of  horti- 
culture, gardening,  and  scientific  farming  and  all  their 
allied  branches.  We  are  sure  that  when  entirely  di- 
vorced from  the  love  for  and  cultivation  of  living  things, 
man  cannot  attain  to  his  best,  and  for  all  this  oux 
ideal  system  of  study  and  work  of  shop  and  garden, 
farm  and  office,  with  the  combination  of  healthful  hours 
of  creative  labor  and  intellectual  culture,  will  be  for  the 
highest  development  for  life's  work  and  pleasures. 

If  the  glorious  time  is  to  come  which  was  so  tersely 
foretold  by  the  great  prophet,  ''  When  men  and  their 
highest  culture  shall  be  more  precious  to  the  aims  of 
ci^ization  than  fine  gold  or  anything  it  can  purchase,'' 
then  shall  those  who  toil  in  shop,  office  or  factory  only 
be  kept  indoors  from  six  to  eight  hours,  and  then  go 
forth  to  homes  with  gardens,  trees,  vines,  and  flowers 
and  living  things  to  care  for,  which  will  in  a  large 
measure  restore  the  blessedness  of  the  picture  of  orig- 
inal Eden.  And  for  this  type  of  a  higher  life  our  self- 
supporting  industrial  schools  will  specially  prepare  the 
citizens  of  the  coming  glorious  age. 

Our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  inspired  by  the  need  of  a  broadly 
intelligent  citizenship  for  their  proposed  republic,  estab- 
lished the  common  school  for  the  free  education  of  all. 
At  that  time  every  child  had  a  complete  and  thoro  in- 
dustrial training  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  almost 
all  the  clothing  and  implements  of  the  home,  and  this 
varied  and  practical  training  resulted  in  producing  the 
high  average  type  of  early  New  England  citizens,  with 
their  all-around  capacity.  Since  then  the  factory  sys- 
tem has  come  in,  and  with  its  minute  division  of  labor 
has  tended  to  dwarf  the  intelligence  and  capacity  of  a 
great  portion  of  those  who  are  kept  at  one  monotonous 
line  of  work. 

The  only  serious  obstacle  to  this  great  consummation 
is  the  possible  financial  burden,  but  this  can  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  the  fact  that  the  creative  forces  of 
modern  production  are  such  that  pupils  can  create  the 
most  of  their  own  needs  and  at  the  same  time  have  the 
best  system  for  development  of  their  varied  powers,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  plant  costing,  say,  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  will  be  much  more  effective  than  the 
usual  college  endowment  of  a  million  dollars  or  more. 

If  one  such  school  can  be  established  to  lead  the  way, 
we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  the  not  far  distant 
day  when  every  county  of  our  state  shall  have  a  school 
equal  in  social  and  economic  value  to  our  noted  agricul- 
tural college  near  this  city,  and  the  South  can  have  a 
hundred  schools  like  Booker  Washington's. 

There  is  a  Southern  association  for  the  purpose  of 
pushing  manual  training  and  general  industrial  educa- 
tion. Hon.  N.  W.  Grubbs,  of  Greenville,  Texas,  in  an 
able  paper  before  the  "  National  Editorial  Association  " 
of  last  August,  urged  the  extension  of  this  society  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
at  the  coming  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Minneapolis, 
July  7-11,  will  be  the  time  and  place  to  form  a  national 
league  to  push  the  movement. 

The  glory  and  safety  of  a  republic  lies  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  independence  of  its  toilers  and  wealth  pro- 
ducers, for  from  them  comes  the  tendency  to  growth 
er  decay.  A  higher  life  for  all  the  people  is  the  need 
of  the  hour. 


A  copy  of  the  special  memorial  edition  of  Colonel  Parker's 
wonderful  **T«lks  on  Teaching,"  will  be  mailed  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  postage  prepaid,  for  sixty  cents  per  copy, 
bonnd  in  cloth.  Ten  cents  on  every  copy  sold  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Parker  Memorial  Fund,  to  be  administered  by  a  com- 
mittee of  well-known  tduf  ators.  la  this  way  every  teacher  will 
be  enaoled  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  most  valuable  book  on 
metbod^  of  teaching  to  be  found  in  the  English  language,  at 
about  one-half  its  regular  price  and  at  the  same  time  contribute 
toward  the  Parker  Memorial  Fund. 


Teaching  Literature. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  enough  in  this  country  to  arouse 
a  boy's  genuine  interest  in  the  great  masterpieces  of 
English  literature.  According  to  S.  J.  Gibb,  n  ho  writer 
an  article  on  the  subject  for  the  London  Educational 
TimeSy  the  probleni  is  not  such  an  easy  one  across  the 
water.  Mr.  Gibb  seems  to  know  how  to  deal  with  boys 
and  their  English  studies,  so  his  opinions  are  worth 
quoting. 

The  average  schoolboy,  he  says,  is  woefully  ignorant 
of  the  beauties  of  his  national  literature ;  and  his  ignor- 
ance is,  in  many  cases,  only  equaled  by  his  supreme  in- 
difference. A  boy's  in troo  notion  to  English  literature 
is  not  idways  happy.  English  literature  served  up  in 
cold  slices  as  a  grammar  lesson,  or  learned  by  rote 
strictly  in  accordance  with  line  measurement,  is  not  at- 
tractive fare.  Nor  are  the  scraps  of  philological  and 
antiquarian  lore,  which  pass  as  *' notes"  in  some  edited 
editions  of  the  English  classics,  by  any  means  alluring. 
But  English  literature  can  be  taught  and  can  be  made 
attractive  even  to  the  human  boy  ;  so  the  master  be  hu- 
man too. 

And,  first,  what  is  the  aim  of  a  lesson  in  English  lit- 
erature? It  is  to  awaken  a  measure  of  interest  in  the 
subject.  If,  therefore,  the  lesson,  from  whatever  cause,, 
fails  to  interest  the  boys,  it  has  failed  completely.  For 
once,  attractiveness  is  the  test  of  success.  We  teach 
English  literature  that  they  may  learn  to  like  it. 

The  realization  of  our  aim  will  have  much  to  do  with 
our  choice  of  books.  We  may  be  tempted  to  say,  "Thifr 
is  a  great  work,  and  the  boys  ought  to  grow  familiar  with 
it,  and  learn  to  love  it."  That  is  well ;  but  what  if  the 
boys  at  the  present  stage  of  their  development  refuse  ta 
love  it  ?  The  lesson  becomes  a  drudgery;  and  that  is 
just  what  the  argument  requires  it  not  to  be.  It  may 
be  a  novel  conception  for  the  master  to  realize  that  in 
this  case  it  is  his  business  to  please.  The  great  work 
must  perforce  wait.  It  is  unwise  to  throw  pearls  before 
swin'^  It  is  a  waste  of  pearls;  and  the  swine  prefer 
more  homely  fare.  A  boy,  by  breathing  the  atmosphere 
of  a  pure  style,  may  become  weaned  unconsciously  to 
what  is  good.  It  is  hard  to  trace  the  stages  thru  which 
taste  passes  in  its  growth,  and  not  easy  to  give  a  pre- 
scription for  its  formation. 

Let  us  take  a  typical  instance.  How  shall  we  teach 
young  boys  Shakespeare?  A  boy  loves  stories,  and 
Shakespeare  is  our  greatest  story-teller.  But  there 
comes  an  initial  difficulty.  Shakespeare  tells  his  story 
in  an  unfamiliar  way.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
dialog — this  dialog  in  blank  verse,  with  numbered  lines, 
these  changing  scenes,  these  stage  directions?  To  the 
boy  this  is  a  new  literary  form;  he  cannot  understand 
it.  The  story  in  this  shape  is  no  story;  but,  save  the 
mark !  a  '*  poetry  lesson."  Therefore,  at  any  rate  with 
young  boys,  the  story  must  be  reduced  first  to  story 
form.  Let  the  boy,  then,  take  a  ticket  to  Shakespeare- 
land  via  Lamb  !  Ah  !  now  he  can  see  some  sense  in  the 
thing.  This  Shakespeare  is  not  such  "rot,"  after  aJl. 
Bat  is  he  to  abide  in  the  awful  literary  heresy  of  think- 
ing Lamb  a  greater  than  Shakespeare?  Perish  the 
thought !  The  wayside  station  is  not  his  destination  ;  it 
lies  on  his  road  there,  and  if  he  admires  the  ccene ry  as 
he  passes  thru,  no  great  harm  will  result.  But  the 
play's  the  thing,"  acd  now  the  play  has  for  him  a  signi- 
ficance. He  has  found  the  secret  of  the  maze.  This  is 
a  new  way  of  telling  a  good  story. 

We  have  his  interest,  you  see,  because  we  have  his 
understanding.  I  would  not  read  the  whole  play  thru 
at  first.  I  would  select  scenes  most  apt  to  apt  eal ;  and 
the  scenes  most  apt  to  appeal  are  the  scenes  of  comedy. 
Bottom  and  his  friends,  rehearsing  in  the  midsummer 
fairies'  grove  are  more  likely  to  find  appreciation  than 
Hamlet  meditating  in  the  churchyard.  Wilful  waste,  in 
this  as  in  other  things,  brings  woeful  want  and  much 
searching  of  heart.  Thus  much  of  what  one  may  caU 
an  introduction  to  Shakespeare,  the  aim  leivg  to  over* 
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rale  schoolboy  prejudice,  to  attract — to  form,  it  may  be, 
a  sort  of  counter-irritant — to  uaher  into  those  spacious 
and  genial  courts  where  he  of  Stratford  reigns. 

We  have  wrought  sad  havoc  among  the  immortals  of 
the  ancient  world  by  making  them  into  grammar  school 
text-books.  Shall  we  spare  our  own  immortals?  Can 
we  not  spare  even  Shakespeare?  Can  we  not  let  him 
at  least  walk  with  our  boys  untrammeled  along  the  fair 
open  places  where  their  feet  are  set  when  tasks  are  laid 
aside  and  they  roam  at  large  where  their  taste  directs 
them  7  Leave  them  this  kind-eyed  companion.  The 
aim  of  a  lesson  in  English  literature  is  to  arouse  pleas- 
ure. Let  us  have  done  with  the  sacrilegious,  penal,  and 
pedantic  handling  of  English  literature  in  schools. 


Tree  Planting;  Exercise. 

By  Jane  A.  Stewart. 

School  sing  **  My  Country,  Tis  of  Thee."  Have  read 
the  proclamation  of  governor  of  state,  or  superintend- 
ent of  schools  for  Arbor  day. 

Recitation —Poem  suitable  for  Arbor  Day. 

... 

■tecltation— (adapted)  •'  Life  of  a  Tree." 

A  tree  is  a  composite  being;  a  kind  of  community  by 
itself.  The  leaves  and  limbs  are  all  the  time  striving 
with  each  other  to  see  which  shall  have  the  most  room 
and  the  most  sunshine.  Each  strives  for  all  he  can  get. 
While  some  perish  in  the  attempt,  or  meet  with  only 
very  indifferent  success,  the  strongest  of  the  strongest 
buds  survive.  Each  leaf  helps  to  sustain  the  limb 
which  carries  it,  and  each  limb  furnishes  some  nourish- 
ment to  the  common  trunk  for  the  common  welfare. 
The  tax  is  always  adjusted  according  to  the  ability  of 
each  to  contribute.  As  the  limbs  of  a  tree  are  con- 
stantly striving  for  the  mastery,  so  each  bush  and  tree 
in  grove  or  forest  is  striving  with  others  for  the  mas- 
tery. The  weakest  succumb  to  the  strongest;  some 
perish  early;  some  lead  a  feeble  existence  for  many 
years,  while  even  the  strongest  are  more  or  less  injured. 
With  plenty  of  room,  the  trunk  will  be  short,  the 
branches,  many  and  widespread ;  where  crowded,  the 
lower  limbs  perish  for  want  of  light.  Dead  limbs  fall 
to  the  ground  to  protect  and  enrich  it  for  nourishing 
the  surviving  limbs  and  the  trunk. 

•  •  . 

Address — ^Arbor  Day— What  it  is  and  How  it  Bejan, 

Arbor  day  owes  its  beginning  to  Hon.  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  of  Nebraska.  He  was  for  some  years  secretary 
of  agriculture  in  Washington.  He  was  a  pioneer  on 
the  treeless  plains  of  Nebraska,  and  he  knew  and  felt 
the  importance  and  value  of  trees.  Mr.  Morton  estab- 
lished tree-planting  day  in  his  state  in  1878.  The  idea 
became  popular  at  once.  Millions  of  trees  were  planted 
on  the  barren  plains.  Nebraska  is  now  known  as  ^*  the 
Tree-Planters*  State." 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Iowa  instituted  Arbor 
day  in  their  state.  The  movement  quickly  spread  until 
now  Arbor  day  has  been  established  in  nearly  every 
state  and  territory  of  the  Union  and  has  even  gone 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Great  Britain,  France,  North  and 
South  Africa,  Spain,  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  Japan. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  the  observance  of  Arbor 
day  has  been  connected  with  the  public  schools.  As  a 
school  holiday  its  popularity  constantly  increases.  It 
teaches  us  not  only  to  study  and  to  love  trees,  but  also 
shrubs  and  flowering  plants  and  all  natural  objects.  It 
helps  us  in  this  way  to  cultivate  the  sense  and  love  of 
the  beautiful  everywhere  and  to  grow  up  to  become 

worthy  members  of  society  wherever  we  may  be. 

•  •  • 

Sin  jin  j.— ••  Hsrrah  for  the  Red,  Whitc^  and  Blue," 

•  .  • 

Essay. — ^The  Most  Useful  Tree. 


Cypress. 
The  elm 


Tree  Queries. 

The  teacher  may  write  the  queries  on  the  blackboard,  giving 
the  pupils  opportanity  to  write  the  answers.  At  the  close  of 
the  time  limit,  the  answers  may  be  read  and  the  correct  one 
placed  on  the  blackboard. 

What  trees  do  carpenters  use?    Plane  trees. 

What  trees  remain  after  a  fire  ?    Ashes. 

What  trees  are  twice-told  tales?    Chestnuts. 

What  tree  has  given  a  nickname  to  an  American  gen- 
.eral?     Hickory. 

What  trees  are  a  great  joke?    The  oaks  (hoax). 

What  tree  did  ancient  pedagogs  favor?    The  birches. 

What  tree  is  always  sad?    The  pine. 

What  tree  does  everybody  like?    The  poplar. 

What  tree  is  straight  to  the  line?    The  plum. 

What  tree  is  always  well  dressed?    The  spruce. 

What  tree  goes  hopping  about?    The  locust. 

What  tree  sticks  together?    The  gum  tree. 

What  tree  is  part  of  a  skirt  and  part  of  a  door?  Hem- 
lock. 

What  tree  grows  on  an  animal?    Fir. 

What  tree  is  not  young?    The  elder. 

What  tree  is  a  deep  breath  and  a  machine? 

What  tree  is  an  important  part  of  a  boat? 
(helm}. 

What  tree  is  next  to  the  ocean?    Beech. 

What  tree  is  a  coast  formation?    Bay. 

What  tree  is  a  male  deer  and  a  part  of  the  face? 
Buckeye. 

... 

Concert  Recitation. — Plant  a  Tree. 

Th«  pupils  may  stand  and  recite  the  stanzas  by  rowi. 

He  who  plants  a  tree    . 
Plants  a  hope. 
Rootlets  up  thru  fibers  blindly  grope; 
Leaves  unfold  into  horizons  free. 

So  man's  life  must  climb 

From  the  clods  of  time 

Unto  heavens  sublime. 
Gan'st  thou  prophesy,  thoa  little  tree, 
What  the  glory  of  thy  boughs  shall  be? 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  joy; 
Plants  a  comfort  that  will  never  cloy. 
Every  day  a  fresh  reality. 

Beautiful  and  strong, 

To  whose  shelter  throng 

Creatures  blithe  with  song. 
If  thou  could'st  bat  know,  thou  happy  tree, 
Of  the  bliss  that  shall  inhabit  thee! 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
He  plants  peace. 
Under  its  green  curtains  jargons  cease. 
Leaf  and  zephyr  murmur  soothingly  ; 

Shadows  soft  with  sleep 

Down  tired  eyelids  creep, 

Balm  of  slumber  deep. 
Never  hast  thou  dreamed,  thou  blessed  tree, 
Of  the  benediction  thou  shalt  be. 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
He  plants  youth  ; 
Vigor  won  for  centuries,  in  sooth  ; 
Life  of  time,  that  hints  eternity! 

Boughs  their  strength  uprear, 

New  shoots  every  year 

On  old  growths  appear. 
Thou  shalt  teach  the  ages,  sturdy  tree, 
Youth  of  soul  is  immortality. 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
He  plants  love ; 
Tents  of  coolness  spreading  out  above 
Wayfarers  he  may  not  live  to  see. 

Gifts  that  grow  are  best ; 

Hands  that  bless  are  blest ; 

Plant:  life  does  the  rest ! 
Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a  tree', 
And  his  work  its  own  reward  shall  be. 

— LuCT  Larcom  . 
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The  Island  of  Marken. 

(Material  for  a  Oaogrsphf  Leuonln  tb«  Prlmarj  Clan.) 
Br  Emma  B.  Olwin,  UlinoiB. 

I  wonder  how  many  bright  eyea  could  find,  by  looking 
on  a  large  map  of  GuropQ,  s  tin;  island  in  the  Zuider 
Zea,  called  the  isle  of  Marken,  or  as  the  Dutch  say,  the 
"  Eiland  Marken." 

It  ia  BO  very  tiny  that,  perhaps,  it  ia  not  marked  on 
your  map  at  all,  and  yet — well,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  it,  and  I  am  eurs,  after  hearing  the  story,  you  will 
always  remember  the  little  island  whose  home  is  in  the 
quaint  old  Zuider  Zee,  off  Holland. 
-  One  bright,  sunny  morning  in  August  we  walked  to 
one  of  the  many  canals  in  Amsterdam,  went  on  board  a 
tiny  steamer  that  stood  at  the  dock,  waited  for  the  shrill 
little  whistle  to  blow — and  away  we  went.  Where? 
Listen  and  you  shall  know. 

First,  the  puffing  little  steamboat  took  us  thru  a 
canal  that  wound  in  and  out  thru  the  flat,  green  fields 
of  Holland,  where  black  and  white  spotted  cattle  were 
grazing  peacefully,  and  where  funny  little  windmills 
were  whirling  merrily  ronnd  and  round,  just  as  if  they 
were  playthings  for  the  wind.  How  happy  and  jolly 
those  little  Dutch  windmills  looked.  It  made  ug  laugh 
iuBt  to  watch  them,  for  they  seemed  to  be  saying, 
'Come  and  have  some  fun  with  the  sunshise  and  the 
wind." 

Some  of  the  windmills  have  thatched  roofs  and  tiny 
windows,  and,  what  do  you  think?  Lace  curtains! 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  lace  curtains  in  a  windmill?  Yon 
see  some  windmills  are  used  as  homes  by  the  Holland- 
ers and  their  rosy-cheeked  children,  so  of  course  they 
want  lace  curtains  at  the  windows. 

The  canal  was  very  narrow,  and  some  Dutch  children 
ran  along  side  of  the  steamer  and  turned  somersaults 
for  our  amusement,  expecting  to  have  pennies  thrown 
to  them  in  payment.  It  was  worth  a  penny  to  see  a 
pair  of  feet,  with  a  wooden  shoe  on  each  one,  waving  in 
the,  air,  and  afterwards  see  the  same  feet  descend  to 
earth  again  and  scamper  away  after  the  pennies. 

Sometimes  the  children  in  their  haste  lost  their  shoes 
and  had  to  go  back  and  pick  them  up. 

Our  steamer  stopped  at  Broek,  a  quaint  little  village 
on  the  canal.  Here  we  visited  a  dairy  farm,  and 
watched  the  Dutch  people  make  Edam  cheese.  The 
dairy  had  a  pretty  red-tiled  roof,  and  when  we  went  in 
we  found  that  it  had  a  very  white  stone  floor.  The 
workers  showed  us  a  huge  tank  where  the  cheese  is  put 
in  salt  water  and  left  for  three  days.  It  is  then  taken 
out  and  molded  into  pineapple  shape  and  shipped  to 
other  countries. 

We  then  went  back  to  the  steamer,  and  after  stop- 
ping  a  few  moments  at  Monnikendam,  another  queer 
little  town,  where  we  saw  an  odd  stone  church,  many 
hundreds  of  years  old,  we  went  on  and  landed  at 
Marken, 

How  strange  we  felt  and  how  very  far  away  America 
Btemed  when  these  queerly  dressed  people  came  and 
stared  at  us,  pointed  at  our  shoes  or  onr  clothes,  and 
talked  about  us  in  a  language  we  did  not  understand. 
1  am  afraid  we  stared  at  them  also,  and  wondered  why 
they  wore  sach  odd  clothes.  The  men  wore  very  wide 
trowaers,  gathered  in  at  the  waist  and  at  the  knees, 
then  they  had  on  short  jackets  with  large  buttons  and 
oh,  such  frv  wooden  shoes! 

I  will  tell  you  how  a  Vrouw  van  Marken  looked. 
'*  Vrouw,"  you  know,  is  the  Dutch  for  wife.  The  vronwi 
wear  short  woolen  skirts,  gathered  ao  full  around  the 
waist  that  they  stand  out  almost  straight.  With  these 
they  wear  a  waist  of  flowered  goods,  white  cap,  and  two 
long,  artificial  curls,  one  on  each  side  of  the  face. 

But  the  dear  little  roly-poly  Dutch  children  were  th« 
moat  interesting  of  all. 

How  I  wish  all  American  ehndren  could  see  the  little 
girls  who  dress  like  grown-up  people  and  look  like  Uttle 
grsndmothera. 


They  have  full  skirts  and  funny  little  flowered  waists, 
and  wear  a  long  apron  tied  around  the  waist,  and  what 
do  you  think?  Each  little  Dutch  girl  wears  two  cape 
on  her  head. 

The  inside  cap  is  white  and  the  outer  one  is  of  some 
flowered  material.  She  also  wears  clumsy  wooden  shoes, 
that  turn  up  at  the  toes  and  make  her  feet  look  twice 
the  size  they  really  are. 

I  wonder  how  you  boys  and  girls  would  like  to  go  to 
school  all  summer  I  The  little  children  of  Marken  went 
to  school  when  you  were  having  beautifol  long  holidiji. 


Would  you  like  to  heir  about  their  school?  The 
school-house  was  an  ugly  plain  building  standing  in  a 
field  with  no  trees  or  flowers  growing  round  it.  When 
I  went  inside  I  found  bare  white  w^ls.  The  only  pic- 
ture they  had  was  one  of  their  pretty  young  queen,  or 
as  the  Dutch  say,  "Koningin  Wilhelmina"  t^en  in  her 
coronation  robes.  I  think  the  children  liked  the  picture 
very  much,  for  Holland  is  very  fond  of  its  girlish  qaeen. 
What  do  you  think  I  saw  in  the  hall  as  I  went  in? 
Guess!  HatsT  Coats?  Bookal  No.  Do  you  giv«  up? 
Well,  I  saw  tkoet.  Not  one  pair,  bnt  at  least  thirty 
pairs — wooden  shoes  of  all  sises,  and  when  I  went  into 
theroomlfound  the  children  sittingin  their  stocldngfeet. 

The  teacher  allowed  the  children  to  sing  for  us,  and 
every  child  sang  as  loud  as  he  could  shout,  and  I,fwbo 
had  been  accustomed  to  hearing  little  American  chil- 
dren sing  in  sweet  low  tones,  did  not  think  the  lottd 
singing  at  all  pretty,  but  I  think  the  children  were  try- 
ing to  please,  even  if  they  did  sing  too  lond. 

And  now  it  became  time  to  leave  the  island,  the 
queerly  dressed  people,  and  the  fat  rosy-cheeked  chil- 
dren, and  what  do  you  think  I  brought  home  to  Amerios 
with  me  as  a  souvenir  of  my  happy  visit  to  the  Isle  of 
Marken? 

Only  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes,  just  like  those  the  HoK 
land  children  wear,  and  they  cost  eight  cents.  Is  not 
that  a  cheap  pair  of  shoes? 


Hyphenated  Children. 
It  is  said  that  the  four  children  of  F.  Harioa  Craw- 
ford, the  novelist,  have  obtained  permission  from  the 
supreme  court  to  write  their  name  Marion' Cravford. 
Their  petition  stated  that  owing  to  their  pride  in  their 
father's  literary  reputation  they  wished  to  use  the  Dane 
by  which  he  is  generally  known.  Barptr"!  Weddy  sug- 
gests in  this  connection  that  it  is  of  questionable  profit 
for  a  child  to  be  too  readily  identified  with  «  famona 
parent.  It  makes  comparisons  too  easy,  and  such  oom- 
parisons  are  usually  disadvantageous  to  the  child,  espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  stages  of  achievement.  Mr,  Craw- 
ford still  has  sole  use  of  his  first  name,  Francis.  He  ia 
not  himself  a  hyphenated  person,  tho  his  children  an. 
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Mr.  Dooley  in  Providence, 

(With  apologies  to  Mr.  Dunne.) 

Mr.  DooUy,  of  Chicago,  waa  in  Providence  the  other 
evening,  aaya  the  Sunday  Telegram  of  that  city.  As  he 
atroUed  about  to  see  what  was  going  on  he  happened 
up  Brown  university  way.  Seeing  one  of  the  buildings 
lighted  up  he  asked  a  man  what  was  going  on.  Mr. 
Dooley  reported  his  adventures  later  to  Mr.  Hennessey 
as  follows : 

'*  If 8  a  maitin  iv  cranks,"  says  he,  "  to  protist  agin' 
th'  action  iv  th'  school  county  in  discharging  th'  sooper- 
intindint,  Tarbill,"  says  he.  "  Vm  the  rayporther  iv  th' 
Boston  Herald.** 

Thin  th'  rayporther  ast  me  wud  I  loike  an  inthroduc- 
tion  to  th*  grate  min  down  there,  wan  iv  thim  wuz  tryin* 
to  climb  th'  lightnin'  rod  an'  anitherwuz  boostin'  wan 
up  to  th'  windy  to  look  in,  an'  I  said  **  I  wud."  An  he 
whistled  an'  they  come  r-runnin'  up.  An'  he  said, ''  Mr. 
Dooley,  allow  me  to  inthroduce  two  iv  our  riprieintitive 
min,"  says  he,  **  mimbers  iv  th'  school  comity,  who  ar-re 
a  law  to  thimselves,  as  I  told  th'  people  in  th'  Boston 
HeroU,"  says  he,  "Mr.  Hunter  an'  Mr.  Blarney  "says 
he. 

An'  we  shuck  bans.  An'  thin  they  both  begin  to  con- 
vince me  what  grate  min  they  wuz.  They  tould  me 
what  they  seen  an'  heered  iv  th'  maitin  inside.  ''  Ix- 
Mayor  Bdcer,"  says  Blarney,  ''read  me  letter  to  the  as- 
sociation, in  which  I  tould  thim  it  wuz  none  iv  their 
business  why  the  comity  discharged  th'  sooperintindint. 
We  hould,  Mr.  Dooley,"  says  he,  ''that  th'  comity  has 
some  rights,  an'  among  thim  wuz  the  right  to  do  as 
they  want  to  widout  bein'  ast  th'  reason  f  r  it.  What  is 
th'  use  iv  being  a  school  comity  iv  ye  can't  do  as  ye 
please,"  says  he.  An'  I  says,  "  certingly,  sir "  says  I. 
An'  Blarney  an'  Hunter  both  spakin'  to  wanst  said, 
"  Mr.  Dooley,  it  wuz  raison  enough  that  th'  sooperintin- 
dint wuz  out  iv  touch  wid  th'  comity,  an'  wid  th'  taich- 
ers,  an'  wid  th'  pooblick."  "  Certingly,"  says  I.  An'  I 
ast  what  that  man  wid  a  pad  an  pincil  wuz  doin,'  an' 
they  said  he  wuz  a  spotter,  he  wuz  takin'  th'  names  iv 
th'  taichers  that  wint  in  so  that  they  wud  know  what 
taic&ers  was  out  iv  touch  wid  th'  comity  an'  th'  pooblick. 
An'  says  Hunter,  *'  it  cuts  no  ice  that  th'  grammar  mas- 
ters signed  a  round  robin  declarin'  their  confidence  in 
th'  sooperintindint  f'r  whin  Blarney  tilephiced  thim  that 
it  wud  put  thim  out  iv  touch  wid  th'  pooblick,  they  wuz 
convinced,  an'  th'  connection  wuz  rungofiT.  There  must 
be  discipline  in  th'  schools,  Mr.  Dooley.  It  is  our  dooty 
to  enforce  it  on  th'  taichers  an'  th'  dooty  iv  th'  taichers 
to  obey  "  says  he.  "  The  moment  we  see  wan  iv  thim 
out  iv  touch  wid  th'  pooblick,  off  comes  her  head,"  Mr. 
Dooley. 

''Is  th'  sooperintindint  an'  edicated  man?"  asked 
Mr.  Henneesy. 

"  Och,  ye  may  b'lieve  it,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "  I'r  Blar- 
ney said  he  spint  his  toime  in  writin'  text-books  an'  had 
fads  about  evenin'  schools,  kindergartins,  disciplinary 
schools,  feeble-minded  schools  an'  th'  loike,  sich  as  our 
faythers  an'  mithera  niver  heered  of.  "Why,"  says 
Blarney,  "ifs  enough  to  make  yer  head  swim,  don't 
yer  think  so,  Mr.  Dooley?  "  An'  I  said  I  spose  that  de- 
pinds  on  th'  head.  ''  It  wud  if  wan  had  considerable 
water  on  th'  brain." 

An'  Blarney  he  coughed  an'  scowled  a  bit  an'  said, 
'  Come,  Hunter,  we  must  go  an'  make  arrangements  f  r 
exchanging  th'  noo  algebras."  "Yes,"  says  Hunter, 
"  but  not  a  rap  do  I  care  what  th'  noo  ones  ar-re  provided 
they'se  good,  Raypooblican  algebras.  Nothin'  can  save 
th'  city  fr'm  th'  DUnicrats  but  thrue  raypooblican  politics 
inth'  pooblick  schools."  An'  I  said,  "gintlemin,  be- 
fore we  part  may  I  ask  ye  have  ye  a  successor  to  th' 
prisint  sooperintindint  in  yer  eye?"  An'  Blarney,  he 
ducked  down,  modest  like,  an'  Hunter  said,  "  I  have," 
looking  square  at  Blarney.  But  Blarney  he  turned  th' 
onplisint  subject  an'  says,  **  Mr.  Dooley,  you're  f r'm  th' 
grata  city  iv  Chicargo,  noted  f  r  its  slaughter  houeeii 


illivaters,  an'  wurrulds  fair,  do  ye,"  says  he,  know  iv 
some  sthrong  man  f'r  th'  place  iv  Tarbill?"  An'  Hin- 
nissy,  thinkin'  quick  iv  mo  f rind  Hogan  I  says,  "  1  know 
th'  man  f  r  ye.  A  man  ivry  inch  iv  'im,  who  sthands  six 
fut  four  in  his  stockings  an'  tips  th'  scales  at  295 
pounds,  an'  has  an'  ar-rm.  loike  Sandow's  an'  cud 
pitch  the  biggist  bully  iv  a  taicher  in  th'  schools  out  liv 
th'  windy  wid  wan  han,  an'  I  tould  thim  his  name  wuz 
Hogan  who  was  out  iv  a  jab  at  Armours.  An,  they 
thanked  me  an'  said  they  wud  write  to  thim  at  wanst. 
An'  whin  they'd  got  a  bit  away  Hunter  come  back  an' 
said,  "  Does  this  man  believe  in  a  high  tariff  on  wool  an' 
pig  iron?"  An'  I  said  he'd  believe  in  annythicg  J^ 
wanted  him  to.  An'  he  said  "  th'  schools  must  be  kept 
pure  raypooblican."  An'  Blarney  he  came  back,  too,  an* 
ast  if  these  min  wuz  '*intilligint  an'  widout  anny  fads." 
An'  I  says  I  cuddent  say.  An'  they  both  said  it  wud  be 
all  right  if  they  wud  not  git  out  iv  touch  wid  th'  comity. 
An'  I  said  "  they's  th'  kin'  ivmin  that  wud  keep  in  touch 
wid  anny  one  who  wud  vote  thim  a  salary,  f  r  they  wuz 
both  out  iv  a  job."  An'  they  said  that  was  th'  highest 
possible  recommindation. 


Hospital  for  Crippled  Children. 

Until  recently,  altho  the  educational  and  charitable 
systems  of  New  York  state  were  adapted  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind  and  the  issane, 
no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  dependent  class 
of  crippled  and  deformed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasure 
to  note  the  success  which  has  attended  the  New  York 
State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed 
Children  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  The  first 
annual  report,  which  has  just  been  issued,  gives  some 
interesting  facts  regarding  the  work  accomplished. 
The  report  is  illustrated  with  fine  half-tone  cuts  of  the 
homelike  hospital  building  at  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  of  a  number  of  the  pa- 
tients at  work,  at  play,  at  school,  at  supper,  and  in  the 
wards. 

The  act  incorporating  the  hospital  was  signed  by 
Governor  Roosevelt  April  11,  1900,  the  state  legislature 
appropriating  $15,000  for  equipping  the  hospital  and  for 
its  first  year's  maintenance.  Private  coniiibutions 
were  also  received.  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.  D., 
bishop  of  New  York,  was  elected  president  of  the  beard 
of  managers,  and  Dr.  N.  M.  Shaffer  is  supeiintendent 
and  surgeon-in-chief.  On  Feb.  1,  the  hospital  had 
twenty-five  patients,  all  it  can  accommodate,  and  there 
are  thirty  applicants  on  the  waiting  list.  Patients  of 
either  sex  between  four  and  sixteen  years  are  received. 
All  are  of  the  very  poor  class.  The  hospital  is  espe- 
cially intended  for  children  with  the  deformities  of  hip 
joint  disease,  spinal  disease,  knee  and  ankle  joint  disease, 
club  foot,  bow  legs,  knock  knee,  infantile,  and  other 
forms  of  paralysis,  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  ;  and 
all  other  forms  of  the  deforming  diseases  of  childhood 
which  are  susceptible  of  relief  or  cure. 

The  hospital  management  believe  that  a  child  with  a 
curable  deformity  should  be  treated  and  taught  until  he 
is  fully  recovered,  and  not,  when  convalescence  is  fairly 
established,  and  he  is  sure  with  proper  care  to  recover, 
be  sent  out  of  a  hospital  to  relapse  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  and  ultimately  become  a  more  or  less  useless 
member  of  society,  perhaps  a  permanent  burden  upon 
the  state.  This  prolonged  residence  in  a  hospital  may 
be  made  most  useful  from  an  educational  standpoint. 
All  these  patients  can  be  taught  in  the  various  indus- 
tries to  which  their  condition  adapts  them.  This  is 
being  done  at  the  hospital.  The  improvements  in  the 
patients  has  been  remarkable.  Many  of  them  have  been 
permanently  cured.  The  great  need  is  fifty  or  more 
acres  of  land  in  the  Westchester  hills  or  elsewhere  on 
which  to  erect  a  suitable  modem  hospital  and  adminis- 
tration buildings,  where  600  patients  can  be  cared  for^ 
if  need  be. 
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Philistine  School  Men. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  greater  interest  is  being 
taken  in  the  schools  than  ever  before,  owing  largely  to 
the  powerful  influence  of  Colonel  Parker.    The  univer- 
sities and  colleges  have  shrewdly  availed  themselves  of 
this  state  of  the  public  mind  to  increase  their  endow- 
ments, add  to  their  equipment,  and  beautify  their  build- 
ings.   More  and  more  attention  is  attracted  to  the  so- 
called  higher  education,  and  the  schools  of  the  people 
for  whom  the  new  educational  interest  was  especially 
intended  are  less  favored.    Take  Chicago,  for  instance. 
While  the  city  schools  are  unable  to  secure  the  funds 
necessary  for  their  adequate  administration  and  are  sub- 
jected to  retrenchments  in  every  department,  Chicago 
university  flourishes  like  a  green  bay  tree,  and  is  able  to 
indulge  in  many  luxuries  un-germane  to  the  specific  pur- 
poses of  a  university.    The  cartoonist  of  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  was  quite  right  when,  on  the  occasion  of 
Prince  Henry's  visit,  he  pictured  as  the  two  great  rival 
attractions  the  stockyards  and  the  university.    What 
was  it  that  Thomas  Jefferson  said  of  a  society  in  which 
the  education  of  the  masses  is  allowed  to  suffer  while 
the  few  are  enabled  to  reach  a  high  state  of  learning? 
In  a  democracy  the  common  schools  must  ever  be  the 
chief  centers  of  the  people's  solicitude  or  it  cannot  sus- 
tain itself.    A  healthy,  intense  interest  in  these  insti- 
tutions for  (the  universal   education  of  the  people    is 
the  best  preservative  of  popular  government  and  the 
most  effective  antidote  for  demagogism. 

Whose  fault  is  it  ?  Shall  we  blame  the  people?  Their 
— attention  is  courted  by  so  many  contending  interests 
from  the  various  brands  of  soap  up  to  the  visits  of  po- 
tentates, church  bazaars,  euchre  parties,  and  university 
extension  lectures — that  they  cannot  justly  be  censured 
for  losing  sight  of  the  schools,  which  imperfect  organi- 
zation prevents  from  being  ever-present  to  their  con- 
sciousness. 

Sball  we  blame  the  newspapers  for  not  keeping  the 
common  schools  to  the  fore?  They  have  ceased  to  be 
the  leaders  of  thought.  For  a  mess  of  pottage  they  are 
ever  ready  to  confine  themselves  to  the  less  exalted  but 
more  remunerative  occupations  of  public  entertainers 
(true  diverters),  demagogs,  camp-followers,  scavengers. 
If  the  newspaper-buying  public  should  want  to  know 
about  common-school  affairs  material  in  abundance 
would  be  published.  If  an  intelligent  interest  were  taken 
by  the  people  the  papers  would  discover  ways  and  means 
for  treating  elementary  school  matters  with  some  degree 
of  expert  judgment. 

In  the  last  analysis  of  the  difficulty  it  will  be  found 
that  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  inadequacy  of  the 
respect  paid  to  the  common  school  and  its  allied  inter- 
ests rests  upon  the  elementary  school  men  themselves. 
The  sporting  fraternity,  theatrical  folk,  and  politicians 
do  not  hesitate  to  aid  in  the  magnifying  of  prominent 
representatives  of  their  glorious  callings.  And  the  pub- 
lic, ever  prone  to  worship  the  heroes  recommended  to 
their  attention  by  persistent  and  organized  sentiment^ 
bow  assent  and  say,  "  He  is  a  buffalo.''  What  do  the 
teachers  do  to  have  their  leaders  recognized  as  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  people  ?  The  School  Journal 
will  discuss  this  question  more  fully  some  other  week. 
Here  only  one  striking  practice  may  be  pointed  ont. 

Most  schools  have  a  special  fund  for  supplying  lec- 
tures. It  would  be  interesting  to  collate  statistics 
showing  how  much  money  is  paid  out  of  this  to  speak- 
ers who  happen  to  be  engaged  in  educational  work,  and 
how  much  to  persons  outside  the  school  field.  Of  five 
normal  schools,  where  we  ought  to  expect  the  magnify- 
ing of  the  teacher's  oflSce  to  be  a  chief  consideration, 


the  lecture  programs  for  the  current  school  year  do  not 
contain  the  name  of  a  single  educator  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  term.  Are  they  so  devoid  of  professional 
enthusiasm  that  they  fear  their  students  and  local 
friends  will  not  care  to  listen  to  a  teacher  ?  Would 
they  rather  sneer  with  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  and 
let  their  own  Pauls  be  relegated  to  the  rear  with  the 
superior  "What  can  these  babblers  have  to  say?" 
And  here  is  just  one  other  word  :  We  might  name  some 
people  who  would  feel  offended  if  they  should  not  be 
mentioned  among  the  four  thousand — or  is  it  four  hun- 
dred thousand — prominent  educators  of  the  country, 
who  would  with  evident  gusto  display  in  public  a  copy 
of  the  Philistine,  and  have  it  known  that  those  smart 
things  are  their  daily  intellectual  bread,  while  they 
would  not  for  the  world  undergo  the  mortification  of 
being  caught  with  a  copy  of  a  professional  journal  or  a 
book  on  education  in  hand. 


Cecil  Rhodes'  Gifts  to  Education. 

A  magnificent  contribution  to  the  cause  of  education 
has  been  made  by  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes.  His  will 
leaves  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  to  establish  two  perpetual 
American  scholarships  to  each  of  the  states  and  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  for  colonial  scholarships, 
and  for  five  scholarships  for  students  of  German  birth. 
All  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships  are  at  Oxford  university. 
Every  college  and  university  in  America  will  thus  be 
brought  into  interesting  relations  with  C^ford.  No 
student  will  be  disqualified  on  account  of  race  or  religion. 
Conditions  attached  to  the  scholarships  are  that  they 
shall  be  awarded  partly  for  intellectual  acquirement  and 
partly  for  manly  qualities  and  moral  iorce  as  well  as 
love  of  out-door  sports. 


Wu  Ting  Fang  on  American  Education, 

In  an  address  before  the  Public  Education  Association, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Chinese  minister.  Dr.  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  gave  his  impressions  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  United  States.  So  far  as  his  observation  of  our  edu- 
cational institutions  went,  he  said,  we  have  everything 
complete  except  moral  teaching,  but  he  admitted  that  in 
the  absence  of  moral  teaching  it  was  surprising  that 
pupils  were  so  moral.  This  was  due,  in  a  measure,  to 
their  parents.  He  thought  that  in  public  schools  as  in 
private,  moral  training  should  be  given. 

'*  Your  schools  and  colleges  he  continued  except  those 
established  by  the  churches,  are  all  secular.  They  do 
not  touch  on  religious  topics,  but  then,  moral  teaching 
is  different  from  religious  teaching.  In  this  country 
there  are  different  religions — Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew- 
ish, and  others — but  what  harm  can  be  done  if  moral 
topics  are  introduced  without  religion  being  taught. 
Every  religion  has  some  good  moral  principle.  Why  not 
take  some  moral  principles,  some  good  sayings  on  which 
all  are  agreed,  have  them  published  in  a  book  and  read 
in  the  schools  and  have  the  students  learn  and  act  upon 
them.  This  is  a  point  worthy  of  consideration*  It 
would  broaden  the  minds  of  the  students.  It  would 
make  them  not  only  learned  and  useful,  but  in  life  they 
would  become  good  moral  members  of  society. 

*'  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  your  system  of  education, 
admirable  as  it  is,  is  directed  almost  entirely  to  mental 
training.  The  chief  object  in  jour  schools  and  colleges 
is  to  train  the  boys  and  girls  mentally.  In  other  words, 
you  develop  the  brains,  you  teach  the  useful  subjects 
that  will  enable  the  pupils  to  earn  a  livelihood.  But  does 
education  consist  only  of  mental  training  ?  Is  that  the 
only  object  toward  which  education  should  be  directed  T 
I  appreciate  the  utility  of  your  subjects,  but  are  these 
enough  to  make  a  boy  or  girl  a  good  member  of  society  T 
A  man  is  not  here  simply  to  learn  a  useful  trade  and  to 
acquire  useful  knowledge.  Morality  should  be  incul- 
cated. A  man  maybe  a  useful  man,  a  learned  man,  but 
what  is  he  without  principle  ?" 

In  conclusion  Minister  Wu  said  that  while  he  believed 
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patriotism  should  be  taught  in  the  schooli,  the  pupils 
should  also  be  taught  that  patriotism  should  not  be 
blind  to  justice.  Humanity,  he  said,  should  be  above 
national  interests. 


Minneapolis  Preparations, 

Under  the  capable  direction  of  the  various  committees 
in  charge,  plans  are  being  rapidlj  perfected  for  receiv- 
ing and  caring  for  the  convention  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  Minneapolis  the  second  week  in 
July.  From  communications  received,  the  meeting 
promises  to  be  the  largest  gathering  in  the  history  of 
the  association. 

Plans  for  entertaining  visitors  are  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  the  Minneapolis  Teachers' Club,  and  are  being 
matured  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  club  has  arranged 
to  keep  open  house  in  the  East  high  school  building,  ad- 
joining the  exposition  building.  Instead  of  holding  a 
number  of  small  receptions,  the  committee  has  decided 
to  give  a  general  gala  reception  on  Thursday,  July  10. 
This  will  undoubtedly  be  a  delightful  function,  as  Min- 
neapolis enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  for  hospitality. 
The  buildings  and  campus  of  the  Minnesota  state  uni- 
versity will  probably  be  used  for  the  reception.  The 
meetings  of  the  various  departments  will  also  be  held  in 
the  university  building. 

Announcement  is  made  that  accommodations  will  be 
provided  for  all  who  attend,  and  that  the  committee  will 
be  able  to  assign  rooms  on  and  after  May  15,  to  those 
»  expecting  to  go  to  the  convention.  The  committee  on 
accommodations  several  weeks  ago  requested  the  citizens 
of  Minneapolis  to  tender  the  use  of  rooms  in  their  homes 
for  accommodating  visitors,  and  the  responses  already 
received  are  most  gratifying.  That  accommodations  will 
be  of  the  best  possible  character  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  all  rooms  listed  by  the  committee  will  be  inspected 
as  to  location,  reputation,  etc.,  and  report  made  thereon 
by  a  committee  who  have  volunteered  for  that  work,  be- 
fore any  assignments  are  made. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  citizens  of  Minneapo- 
lis are  deeply  interested  in  the  N.  E.  A.  convention,  and 
are  ready  to  give  counsel  and  assistance  in  the  work  of 
arranging  for  it,  altho  the  details  of  the  work  are  under 
the  direction  of  the.  educational  forces  of  Minneapolis 
and  of  the  far-famed  Commercial  Club.  Correspondence 
relating  to  the  convention  should  be  addressed  to  the 
committee's  headquarters,  533  Andrus  building,  Minnea- 
polis. 


Boston  Honors  Dr.  Hale. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  eightieth  birthday 
was  observed  April  3  by  a  gathering  of  several  thousand 
ef  Boston's  leading  citizens  in  Symphony  hall,  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Hale's  busy  and  fruitful  life  as  journalist,  theo- 
logian, philanthropist,  and  man  of  letters.  Senator 
Hoar  made  an  address  of  congratulation  and  read  letters 
from  President  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.    He  said,  in  part : 

"In  all  my  long  life  I  have  never  known  anybody  to 
be  joined  by  the  heartstrings  with  so  many  men  and 
women,  wherever  he  goes,  as  Dr.  Hale.  I  do  not  know 
another  living  man  who  has  exercised  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  practical  life  of  his  generation.  He  has 
taught  us  the  truth — very  simple,  but  which  somehow 
nol^dy  ever  got  hold  of  until  he  did— that  virtue  and 
brave  living,  and  helping  other  men,  can  be  made  to 
grow  by  geometrical  progression," 

Tor  Cling  to  Dr.  Hale,  the  senator  continued :  ''What 
can  we  give  you  who  have  given  us  so  much  ?  We  have 
eomething  to  give  on  our  side.  We  bring  you  a  more 
costly  and  precious  gift  than  any  jewel  or  diadem, 
though  it  came  from  an  emperor's  treasury,  for  *  love  is 
a  present  for  a  mighty  king.'  We  bring  you  the  heart's 
love  of  Beaton,  where  you  were  born ;  of  Massachusetts, 


who  knows  she  has  no  worthier  son  ;  and  of  the  great 
and  free  country  to  whom  you  have  taught  new  lessons 
of  patriotism  and  which  you  have  served  in  a  thousand 
ways.  This  prophet  is  honored  in  his  own  country.  He 
has  pictured  for  us  the  infinite  desolation  of  the  man 
without  a  country,  but  when  his  time  shall  come,  what 
will  be  the  desolation  of  the  country  without  the  man  ! " 
Dr.  Hale  feelingly  responded,  closing  with  the  words 
which  form  the  keynote  of  his  whole  life —  "Each  is  to 
live  for  all,  and  all  are  to  live  for  each  other." 


Philadelphia  in  History. 

The  annual  reports  of  Supt.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Phila- 
delphia, are  always  freighted  with  valuable  information 
and  suggestion  of  practical  interest  to  every  thoughtful 
student  of  American  education.  Before  me  is  the  re- 
port for  1900-1,  almost  every  page  of  which  is  worth 
reprinting  here.  Here  are  a  few  historical  notes 
worth  remembering.  They  suggest  what  part  Phila- 
delphia has  played  in  the  development  of  the  American 
public  school  system : 

When  William  Penn  came  sailing  up  the  Delaware  in  1682, 
he  brought  with  him  not  only  the  broadest  and  most  enlight- 
eaed  scheme  of  free  governm^t  the  world  had  ever  known, 
but  also  the  most  complete  plan  of  free  education  that  had 
hitherto  been  promulgated.  Here,  in  1689,  wai  established  a 
public  fj^rammar  school,  the  first  in  Pennsylvania  if  not  in  the 
colonies,  which  to-day  is  perpetuated  under  the  name  of  the 
William  Penn  Charter  School.  Here  in  1 .  40  taught  in  an  old 
log  church,  the  pious  schoolmaster,  Christopher  Dock,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  earliest  treatise  on  School  Management 
published  in  the  United  States.  Here  in  1743  Benjamin 
Franklin  presented  a  scheme  for  an  '*  Academy,''  ^hich  in  the 
progress  of  events  developed  into  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  of  the  three  or  four  greatest  universities  in  this 
country.  Here  in  1818  was  established  a  model  school  for  the 
education  of  teachers -the  earlietit  training  school  in  this 
country  by  twenty  years — conducted  for  some  time  by  the 
celebrated  English  educator,  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  author  of 
the  Lancasterian  system  of  instruction.  Here  lived  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Breck,  who  in  1834,  as  chairman  of  the  educational 
committee  of  the  state  senate,  prepared  and  secured  the  pass- 
age of  the  free  school  act  establishmg  the  system  of  public 
schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

Our  present  system  of  free  education,  with  some  defects  in 
its  organization,  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  city.  Our  ele- 
mentary schools  with  their  varying  excellence,  our  two  man- 
ual training  high  schools,  with  their  national  reputation,  our 
Commercial  High  School  for  Girls,  recently  established,  our 
High  School  for  Girls  with  its  splendid  record,  our  Cen- 
tral High  School  for  Boys,  housed  in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent high  school  building  in  the  world,  surely  place  Philadel- 
phia in  the  forefront  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 

The  following  note  refers  to  Philadelphia's  share  in 
the  events  that  made  us  a  Republic  : 

...  Of  all  the  cities  in  the  Union,  Philadelphia  is  the 
richest  in  historical  memories  and  in  places  and  events  asso- 
ciated with  those  patriotic  deeds  that  gave  birth  to  the  Re- 
public. Here  at  Third  and  Chestnut  streets  is  Carpenters' 
hall  in  which  the  first  Continental  Congress  assembled,  and 
within  whose  walls  Patrick  Henry,  John  Hancock,  and  John 
Adams  inspired  the  delegates  of  the  colonies  with  courage  to 
oppose  oppression  and  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  freedom.  Here  on  Chestnut  street  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  stands  that  temple  of  freedom,  Inde- 
pendence hall,  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read,  debated,  passed,  and  signed;  and  from  whoFe  dome  rang 
out  the  rich  tones  of  the  Liberty  bell  proclaiming  ''  Liberty 
thruout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  Here 
at  the  comer  of  Seventh  and  Market  streets  stood  the  house 
in  which  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the  quiet  of  his  room,  and  upon 
a  desk,  it  is  said  of  his  own  making,  wrote  the  immortal 
document  which  Webster  characterizes  as  the  "title-deed  of 
Liberty ;''  and  from  which  a  new  empire,  ruled  by  the  people, 
sprang  into  existence.  And  last,  but  not  least,  here  at  289 
Arch  street  may  be  seen  the  little  house  in  which  Betsy  Ross 
made  for  General  Washington  the  first  American  Flag,  that 
starry  banner  that  has  led  the  civilization  of  the  Nineteenth 
century,  and  which  to-day  Is  the  symbol  of  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  seventy  millions  of  people. 
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MEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 


Week  Ending  April  12,  1902. 


Philistine  School  Men. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  greater  interest  is  being 
taken  in  the  schools  than  ever  before,  owing  largely  to 
the  powerful  influence  of  Colonel  Parker.    The  univer- 
sities and  colleges  have  shrewdly  availed  themselves  of 
this  state  of  the  public  mind  to  increase  their  endow- 
ments, add  to  their  equipment,  and  beautify  their  build- 
ings.    More  and  more  attention  is  attracted  to  the  so- 
called  higher  education,  and  the  schools  of  the  people 
for  whom  the  new  educational  interest  was  especially 
intended  are  less  favored.    Take  Chicago,  for  instance. 
While  the  city  schools  are  unable  to  secure  the  funds 
necessary  for  their  adequate  administration  and  are  sub- 
jected to  retrenchments  in  every  department,  Chicago 
university  flourishes  like  a  green  bay  tree,  and  is  able  to 
indulge  in  many  luxuries  un-germane  to  the  specific  pur- 
poses of  a  university.    The  cartoonist  of  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  was  quite  right  when,  on  the  occasion  of 
Prince  Henry's  visit,  he  pictured  as  the  two  great  rival 
attractions  the  stockyards  and  the  university.    What 
was  it  that  Thomas  Jefferson  said  of  a  society  in  which 
the  education  of  the  masses  is  allowed  to  suffer  while 
the  few  are  enabled  to  reach  a  high  state  of  learning? 
In  a  democracy  the  common  schools  must  ever  be  the 
chief  centers  of  the  people's  solicitude  or  it  cannot  sus- 
tain itself.    A  healthy,  intense  interest  in  these  insti- 
tutions for  (the  universal   education  of  the  people    is 
the  best  preservative  of  popular  government  and  the 
most  effective  antidote  for  demagogism. 

Whose  fault  is  it  ?  Shall  we  blame  the  people?  Their 
— attention  is  courted  by  so  many  contending  interests 
from  the  various  brands  of  soap  up  to  the  visits  of  po- 
tentates, church  bazaars,  euchre  parties,  and  university 
extension  lectures — that  they  cannot  justly  be  censured 
for  losing  sight  of  the  schools,  which  imperfect  organi- 
zation prevents  from  being  ever-present  to  their  con- 
sciousness. 

Sball  we  blame  the  newspapers  for  not  keeping  the 
common  schools  to  the  fore?  They  have  ceased  to  be 
the  leaders  of  thought.  For  a  mess  of  pottage  they  are 
ever  ready  to  confine  themselves  to  the  less  exalted  but 
more  remunerative  occupations  of  public  entertainers 
(true  diverters),  demagogs,  camp-followers,  scavengers. 
If  the  newspaper-buying  public  should  want  to  know 
about  common-school  affairs  material  in  abundance 
would  be  published.  If  an  intelligent  interest  were  taken 
by  the  people  the  papers  would  discover  ways  and  means 
for  treating  elementary  school  matters  with  some  degree 
of  expert  judgment. 

In  the  last  analysis  of  the  difficulty  it  will  be  found 
that  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  inadequacy  of  the 
respect  paid  to  the  common  school  and  its  allied  inter- 
ests rests  upon  the  elementary  school  men  themselves. 
The  sporting  fraternity,  theatrical  folk,  and  politicians 
do  not  hesitate  to  aid  in  the  magnifying  of  prominent 
representatives  of  their  glorious  callings.  And  the  pub- 
lic, ever  prone  to  worship  the  heroes  recommended  to 
their  attention  by  persistent  and  organized  sentiment, 
bow  assent  and  say,  "  He  i<  a  buffalo."  What  do  the 
teachers  do  to  have  their  leaders  recognized  as  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  people  ?  The  School  Joubnal 
will  discuss  this  question  more  fully  some  other  week. 
Here  only  one  striking  practice  may  be  pointed  ont. 

Most  schools  have  a  special  fund  for  supplying  lec- 
tures. It  would  be  interesting  to  collate  statistics 
showing  how  much  money  is  paid  out  of  this  to  speak- 
ers who  happen  to  be  engaged  in  educational  work,  and 
how  much  to  persons  outside  the  school  field.  Of  five 
normal  schools,  where  we  ought  to  expect  the  magnify- 
ing of  the  teacher's  oflSce  to  be  a  chief  consideration, 


the  lecture  programs  for  the  current  school  year  do  not 
contain  the  name  of  a  single  educator  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  term.  Are  they  so  devoid  of  professional 
enthusiasm  that  they  fear  their  students  and  local 
friends  will  not  care  to  listen  to  a  teacher  ?  Would 
they  rather  sneer  with  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  and 
let  their  own  Pauls  be  relegated  to  the  rear  with  the 
superior  "What  can  these  babblers  have  to  say?" 
And  here  is  just  one  other  word  :  We  might  name  some 
people  who  would  feel  offended  if  they  should  not  be 
mentioned  among  the  four  thousand— or  is  it  four  hun- 
dred thousand — prominent  educators  of  the  country, 
who  would  with  evident  gusto  display  in  public  a  copy 
of  the  Philistine^  and  have  it  known  that  those  smart 
things  are  their  daily  intellectual  bread,  while  they 
would  not  for  the  world  undergo  the  mortification  of 
being  caught  with  a  copy  of  a  professional  journal  or  a 
book  on  education  in  hand. 


Cecil  Rhodes'  Gifts  to  Education. 

A  magnificent  contribution  to  the  cause  of  education 
has  been  made  by  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes.  His  will 
leaves  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  to  establish  two  perpetual 
American  scholarships  to  each  of  the  states  and  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  for  colonial  scholarships, 
and  for  five  scholarships  for  students  of  German  birth. 
All  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships  are  at  Oxford  university. 
Every  college  and  university  in  America  will  thus  be 
brought  into  interesting  relations  with  Oxford.  No 
student  will  be  disqualified  on  account  of  race  or  religion. 
Conditions  attached  to  the  scholarships  are  that  they 
shall  be  awarded  partly  for  intellectual  acquirement  and 
partly  for  manly  qualities  and  moral  lorce  as  well  as 
love  of  out-door  sports. 


Wu  Ting  Fang  on  American  Education. 

In  an  address  before  the  Public  Education  Association, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Chinese  minister.  Dr.  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  gave  his  impressions  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  United  States.  So  far  as  his  observation  of  our  edu- 
cational institutions  went,  he  said,  we  have  everything 
complete  except  moral  teaching,  but  he  admitted  that  in 
the  absence  of  moral  teaching  it  was  surprising  that 
pupils  were  so  moral.  This  was  due,  in  a  measure,  to 
their  parents.  He  thought  that  in  public  schools  as  in 
private,  moral  training  should  be  given. 

''  Your  schools  and  colleges  he  continued  except  those 
established  by  the  churches,  are  all  secular.  They  do 
not  touch  on  religious  topics,  but  then,  moral  teaching 
is  different  from  religious  teaching.  In  this  country 
there  are  different  religions — Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew- 
ish, and  others — but  what  harm  can  be  done  if  moral 
topics  are  introduced  without  religion  being  taught. 
Every  religion  has  some  good  moral  principle.  Why  not 
take  some  moral  principles,  some  good  sayings  on  which 
all  are  agreed,  have  them  published  in  a  book  and  read 
in  the  schools  and  have  the  students  learn  and  act  upon 
them.  This  is  a  point  worthy  of  consideration.  It 
would  broaden  the  minds  of  the  students.  It  would 
make  them  not  only  learned  and  useful,  but  in  life  they 
would  become  good  moral  members  of  society. 

*'  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  your  system  of  education, 
admirable  as  it  is,  is  directed  almost  entirely  to  mental 
training.  The  chief  object  in  jour  schools  and  colleges 
is  to  train  the  boys  and  girls  mentally.  In  other  words, 
you  develop  the  brains,  you  teach  the  useful  subjects 
that  will  enable  the  pupils  to  earn  a  livelihood.  But  does 
education  consist  only  of  mental  training  ?  Is  that  the 
only  object  toward  which  education  should  be  directed  T 
I  appreciate  the  utility  of  your  subjects,  but  are  these 
enough  to  make  a  boy  or  girl  a  good  member  of  society  ? 
A  man  is  not  here  simply  to  learn  a  useful  trade  and  to 
acquire  useful  knowledge.  Morality  should  be  incut- 
cated.  A  man  maybe  a  useful  man,  a  learned  man,  but 
what  is  he  without  principle  V 

In  conclusion  Minister  Wu  said  that  while  he  believed 
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patriotism  should  be  taught  in  the  schooli,  the  pupils 
should  also  be  taught  that  patriotism  should  not  be 
blind  to  justice.  Humanity,  he  said,  should  be  above 
national  interests. 


Minneapolis  Preparations. 

Under  the  capable  direction  of  the  various  committees 
in  charge,  plans  are  being  rapidlj  perfected  for  receiv- 
ing and  caring  for  the  convention  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  Minneapolis  the  second  week  in 
July.  From  communications  received,  the  meeting 
promises  to  be  the  largest  gathering  in  the  history  of 
the  association. 

Plans  for  entertaining  visitors  are  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  the  Minneapolis  Teachers' Club,  and  are  being 
matured  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  club  has  arranged 
to  keep  open  house  in  the  East  high  school  building,  ad- 
joining the  exposition  building.  Instead  of  holding  a 
number  of  small  receptions,  the  committee  has  decided 
to  give  a  general  gala  reception  on  Thursday,  July  10. 
This  will  undoubtedly  be  a  delightful  function,  as  Min- 
neapolis enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  for  hospitality. 
The  buildings  and  campus  of  the  Minnesota  state  uni- 
versity will  probably  be  used  for  the  reception.  The 
meetings  of  the  various  departments  will  also  be  held  in 
the  university  building. 

Announcement  is  made  that  accommodations  will  be 
provided  for  all  who  attend,  and  that  the  committee  will 
be  able  to  assign  rooms  on  and  after  May  15,  to  those 
expecting  to  go  to  the  convention.  The  committee  on 
accommodations  several  weeks  ago  requested  the  citizens 
of  Minneapolis  to  tender  the  use  of  rooms  in  their  homes 
for  accommodating  visitors,  and  the  responses  already 
received  are  most  gratifying.  That  accommodations  will 
be  of  the  best  possible  character  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  all  rooms  listed  by  the  committee  will  be  inspected 
as  to  location,  reputation,  etc.,  and  report  made  thereon 
by  a  committee  who  have  volunteered  for  that  work,  be- 
fore any  assignments  are  made. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  citizens  of  Minneapo- 
lis are  deeply  interested  in  the  N.  E.  A.  convention,  and 
are  ready  to  give  counsel  and  assistance  in  the  work  of 
arranging  for  it,  altho  the  details  of  the  work  are  under 
the  direction  of  the.  educational  forces  of  Minneapolis 
and  of  the  far-famed  Commercial  Club.  Correspondence 
relating  to  the  convention  should  be  addressed  to  the 
committee's  headquarters,  533  Andrus  building,  Minnea- 
polis. 


Boston  Honors  Dr.  Hale. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  eightieth  birthday 
was  observed  April  3  by  a  gathering  of  several  thousand 
of  Boston's  leading  citizens  in  Symphony  hall,  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Hale's  busy  and  fruitful  life  as  journalist,  theo- 
logian, philanthropist,  and  man  of  letters.  Senator 
Hoar  made  an  address  of  congratulation  and  read  letters 
from  President  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.    He  said,  in  part : 

"In  all  my  long  life  I  have  never  known  anybody  to 
be  joined  by  the  heartstrings  with  so  many  men  and 
women,  wherever  he  goes,  as  Dr.  Hale.  I  do  not  know 
another  living  man  who  has  exercised  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  practical  life  of  his  generation.  He  has 
taught  us  the  truth — ^very  simple,  but  which  somehow 
nobody  ever  got  hold  of  until  he  did— that  virtue  and 
brave  living,  and  helping  other  men,  can  be  made  to 
grow  by  geometrical  progression," 

Turning  to  Dr.  Hale,  the  senator  continued  :  **  What 
can  we  give  you  who  have  given  us  so  much  ?  We  have 
something  to  give  on  our  side.  We  bring  you  a  more 
costly  and  precious  gift  than  any  jewel  or  diadem, 
though  it  came  from  an  emperor's  treasury,  for  'love  is 
a  present  for  a  mighty  king.'  We  bring  you  the  heart's 
love  of  Boston,  where  you  were  bom ;  of  Massachusetts, 


who  knows  she  has  no  worthier  son  ;  and  of  the  great 
and  free  country  to  whom  you  have  taught  new  lessons 
of  patriotism  and  which  you  have  served  in  a  thousand 
ways.  This  prophet  is  honored  in  his  own  country.  He 
has  pictured  for  us  the  infinite  desolation  of  the  man 
without  a  country,  but  when  his  time  shall  come,  what 
will  be  the  desolation  of  the  country  without  the  man  ! " 
Dr.  Hale  feelingly  responded,  closing  with  the  words 
which  form  the  keynote  of  his  whole  life —  ''Each  is  to 
live  for  all,  and  all  are  to  live  for  each  other." 


Philadelphia  in  History. 

The  annual  reports  of  Supt.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Phila- 
delphia, are  always  freighted  with  valuable  information 
and  suggestion  of  practical  interest  to  every  thoughtful 
student  of  American  education.  Before  me  is  the  re- 
port for  1900-1,  almost  every  page  of  which  is  worth 
reprinting  here.  Here  are  a  few  historical  notes 
worth  remembering.  They  suggest  what  part  Phila- 
delphia has  played  in  the  development  of  the  American 
public  school  system : 

When  William  Penn  came  sailing  up  the  Delaware  in  1682, 
he  brought  with  him  not  only  the  broadest  and  most  enligbt- 
eaed  scheme  of  free  governm^t  the  world  had  ever  known, 
but  also  the  most  complete  plan  of  free  education  that  had 
hitherto  been  promulgated.  Here,  in  1689,  wai  established  a 
public  grammar  school,  the  first  in  Pennsylvania  if  not  in  the 
colonies,  which  to-day  is  perpetuated  under  the  name  of  the 
William  Penn  Charter  School.  Here  in  1 .  40  taught  in  an  old 
log  church,  the  pious  schoolmaster,  Christopher  Dock,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  earliest  treatise  on  School  Maitagement 
published  in  the  United  States.  Here  in  1743  Benjamin 
Franklin  presented  a  scheme  for  an  '*  Academy,'^  ^hich  in  the 
progress  of  erents  developed  into  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  of  the  three  or  four  greatest  universities  in  this 
country.  Here  in  1818  was  established  a  model  school  for  the 
education  of  teachers -the  earliest  training  school  in  this 
country  by  twenty  years — conducted  for  some  time  by  the 
celebrated  English  educator,  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  author  of 
the  Lancasterian  system  of  instruction.  Here  lived  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Breck,  who  in  1834,  as  chairman  of  the  educational 
committee  of  the  state  senate,  prepared  and  secured  the  pass- 
age of  the  free  school  act  establishmg  the  system  of  public 
schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

Our  present  system  of  free  education,  with  some  defects  in 
its  organization,  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  city.  Our  ele- 
mentary schools  with  their  varying  excellence,  our  two  man- 
ual training  high  schools,  with  their  national  reputation,  our 
Commercial  High  School  for  Girls,  recently  established,  our 
High  School  for  Girls  with  its  splendid  record,  our  Cen- 
tral High  School  for  Boys,  housed  in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent high  school  building  in  the  world,  surely  place  Philadel- 
phia in  the  forefront  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 

The  following  note  refers  to  Philadelphia's  share  in 
the  events  that  made  us  a  Republic  : 

...  Of  all  the  cities  in  the  Union,  Philadelphia  is  the 
richest  in  historical  memories  and  in  places  and  events  asso- 
ciated with  those  patriotic  deeds  that  gave  birth  to  the  Re- 
public. Here  at  Third  and  Chestnut  streets  is  Carpenters' 
hall  in  which  the  first  Continental  Congress  assembled,  and 
within  whose  walls  Patrick  Henry,  John  Hancock,  and  John 
Adams  inspired  the  delegates  of  the  colonies  with  courage  to 
oppose  oppression  and  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  freedom.  Here  on  Chestnut  street  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  stands  that  temple  of  freedom.  Inde- 
pendence hall,  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read,  debated,  passed,  and  signed;  and  from  whoFS  dome  rang 
out  the  rich  tones  of  the  Liberty  bell  proclaiming  **  Liberty 
thruout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  Here 
at  the  comer  of  Seventh  and  Market  streets  stood  the  house 
in  which  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the  quiet  of  his  room,  and  upon 
a  desk,  it  is  said  of  his  own  making,  wrote  the  immortal 
document  which  Webster  characterizes  as  the  "title- deed  of 
Liberty ;  "*  and  from  which  a  new  empire,  ruled  by  the  people, 
sprang  into  existence.  And  last,  but  not  least,  here  at  289 
Arch  street  may  be  seen  the  little  house  in  which  Betsy  Ross 
made  for  General  Washington  the  first  American  Flag,  that 
starry  banner  that  has  led  the  civilization  of  the  Nineteenth 
century,  and  which  to-day  is  the  symbol  of  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  seventy  millions  of  people. 
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The  ELducational  Outlook. 

*'  Chicago,  III. — In  his  first  communica-  cially  good.    The  pamphlet  is  bound  in  class  of  merchandise  may  be  learned  thor- 

tion  to  the  board  of  trustees  President-elect  appropriate  covers  with  a  very  dainty  de-  oly.     The  smaller  boys  are  organized  into 

Edmund  J.  James,  of  Northwestern  univer-  sign  in  colors.  school  and  military  companies.  Each  com- 

sity,  lays  emphasis  upon  the  subject  of  CO-       at«axtv    m    v     ^r^^^^,^r^^  nA^u  i.««  pany  assembles  in  the  school-room  two 

education.  He  takes  the  ground  that  there  „:  jl^^  .u.'  uni'  Jf '7cJiT!w«lo«  f^«w  mornings  in  the  week,  where  instruction  is 

are  signs  of  a  marked  re-attion  in  the  public  ^^8^^.1  ^^\^'^^  of  Assemblyman  Fowler,  given  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  kindred 

mind  upon  the  subject.  He  says  that  not  P.T  Wn?  m^n^^^^  Branches.     There  isasimffar  school  fS 

oly   has^^the    system  failed  to  make  new  2l'l^,^  ^^^i^lm^S^n^^^^^^^^  S''^^'  The  older  boys  have  evening  schools 

converU,  but  there  are  indications  that  it  is  J!°i^;,^Sf  J  in^L^L.?H?n     n?  .r^^^^^^^  t'^'ce  a  week,  with  more  advanced  studies, 

losing  ground  in  the  very  territory  it  had  X^*°^l,?u^r?^P^^'*°S  Experience   has   shown    that    men    and 

so  completely  won.  This  means  the  West.  fJ'^L.I^^^FT^L  .,^^^^  ^o^^n  trained  from  childhood  in  thebusi- 

where  co-education  in  universities  and  col-  Pi^Pje^^^^^^^  srhoo?s  *8^^^  ^     supenn-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  successful  in  later  life, 

leges  has  long  been  accepted  as  a  settled  scnoois,  ^ooo.  ^      ^,         *     ^. .  ^  •      . 

feature.  Lancaster,  PA.-The  school  board  of  ^•^  ^^^^^  *<>'  ^"^^^^  SuperintendenU. 

Milwaukee,    Wis.-The    project    of  J;*°f^V^X^?H?''w^^^ 

making  school  furniture  in  a   municipal  ^""^.^     A!'          ^       ""  ""^    bmldmg,  to  the  pnncipalship  of  the  Washburn  Leslie 

plant  has  been  laid  before  the  school  board  cost  $100,000.  E.  Lewis  to  Kozmiuski  and  0ms  MiUiken 

committee  on  buildings  by  the  Federated  Seattle,  WASH.—Dr.  F.  W.  Colgrove,  ^  Harrison  school. 

Trades'  council.     The  labor  union  men  f^^  three  years  professor  of  philosophy  in  District  Deputy  Supt.  W.  C.  Payne  has 

claim  that  the  manufacture  of  furniture  by  the   University  of   Washington,  has    re-  been  granted,  at  his  own  request!  a  leave 

a  municipalitv  is  both    economical    and  signed  on  account  of  threatened  nervous  of  absence  for  the  school  year   1002-1903, 

practical,  and   propose  that  a    plant   be  prostration.     He  has  gone  East.  with  assurances  of  appointmemt  to  a  pi inci- 

equipped  from  the  municipal    funds    in  o    .  r^  c   i>u  1      u  palship  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 

which  will  be  employed  union, men  who  Storks,  Conn. — Prof.  C.  S.  Phelps  has  *^         '^                *^ 

are  capable  of  turning  out  such  school  resigned  his  chair  in  the  agricultural  col-  ReCCnt  Deaths. 

supplies  as  may  be  needed.  lege  after  fourteen  years'  service.    During 

T^                      1.M        rj..          1.     1    u       J  the  troubles  under  the  Flint  administra-  David   Philander  Horton,    teacher   of 

Baltimore,  MD.~The    school    board  ^ion,  considerable    opposition    to    Prof,  music    in    the    Brooklyn    public  schools 


tures,  etc..  into  the  schools  at  will,  objec-  and    later    United    States    senator   from 
tionable  things  might  be  instituted,  and       Albany,  N.  Y.— A  bill  has  been  passed  Tennessee,  died  at  the  Georgetown  hos- 
religious    matter   introduced.      Commis-  by  the  state  senate  making  an  appropria-  pital  April  i,  aged  eighty-three  years, 
sioner    Hooper   moved    that    Supt.    Van  tion  for  holding  examinations  by  the  re- 
Sickle  be  instructed  that  no  pictures  or  gents  in  the  evening.  Educational  Meetings. 
publications  should  be  circulated  among 

the  schools    unless    the  sanction  of  the       Washington,  D.  C— Senator  Deboe's  April23-25.— Annual  meeting  of  Kinder- 
board    be  given.    He  withdrew  his  mo-  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  University  garten   Association  of  the  United  Stater 
tion  later  as  the  board  already  has  a  rule  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  which  and  Canada,  at  Boston,  Mass. 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  publica-  embodies  the  idea  of  George  Washington  ^     jj  23-25.--International   Kinderear- 
tions  of  any  sort.  Other  members  thought  for  the  founding  of  a  national  university  ^^^  Union  Boston 

the  teachers  were  capable  ot  discriminat-  at  the  capital,  has  been  favorably  reported  ...      '          Nrnrthi^m  Tliin«i«  T^onh 

ing  between  what  should  be  and  what  to  the  senate.     Its  promoters  hope  the  ^.^^I^nril^'^^^ 

should  not  be  introduced.                               bill  will  pass  Congress  at   this  session,  ers  Association  at  Ottawa,  111. 

Only  students  with  an  A.M.  degree  will  be  April  25-26.— Fourth  annual  meeting  of 

Frank  W.  Cooley,  of  Calumet,  Mich.,  admitted.  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers' Association^  at 

has  accepted  the  superintendency  ^f  the       Bv  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  univer-  the  National  Arts  club,  New  York  city. 

schools  of  Evansville,  I nd.    Evansville  is  sity  will  have  for  its  object  the  advance-  Walter  S.   Goodnough,    presidemt;    and 

the  second  city  in  Indiana,  and  boasts  a  ment  of  knowledge  by  means  of  instruc-  Frank  H.  Collins,  secretary, 

very  complete  system  of  schools.     Mr.  tion  exclusively  graduate  and  special,  in-  April  26-27.— Tri-State  Teachers' Asto* 

Cooley  will  by  virtue  of  his  position  be-  eluding  particularly  all  matters  concerning  ciation.  at  Huntington.  W.  H.  Cole,  presi- 

come  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  edu-  the  government.     The  bill  selects  tor  a  dent,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

cation.  university  site  the  plot  of  ground  set  aside       May  1-3 Mississippi   State  Teachers^ 

Mr.  Cooley  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  by  General  Washington   as  the  spot  on  association,  annual  meeting,  in  Jackson, 

graduating  from  Lawrence  university  in  which  the  university  should  be  located.  supt.  T.    P.  Scott,    Brookhaven,  Miss.^ 

1881,   and   receiving  his   master's  degree       . .                          ^              ami  secretarv 

from  this  institution  in    1886.    He  held  ,  Manchester,    Conn.-A    well  known  ^^^^^l^^' 


treatment  having  failed,  his  mother  tied  a  Assembly,  annual  session,  at  Wrightsville, 

ulul!l^y^lI^m'.^^L.\r^*^r^A^r^*  ^*  rni.,w«o»  ^oug  Topt  to  her  sou's  wHst  aud,  wlth  the  N.  C.    W.  D.  Carmichael,  Jr.,  Durhanj, 

f  "thf   ^!tr/^n  °r  n^    fS  c    ♦J^i  T^^^^  ^"^0^  ^^^  rope  in  one  hand  and  a  long  N.  C,  secretary  and  treasurer, 

for  nne  years.     During    this    time    the  stick  in  the  other,  she  led  the  boy  thru  the       w  10-21 -Geore^ia  Educational  Asso- 

schools  have    been    completely  reorgan  .trp#»t«    tn  iht^  iTninn   orammar    ^rhnn\      .  June  19-21.— ueorgia  iLoucanonaiASSO 

ized-    kindergartens     have    been    inXro-  tiru        1     u       u\a    iF^^u^    s^^^^'-  elation  will  meet  either  at  Tybee,  Cumber- 

duced  ;  a  rerfeS^  Tdded  h^m  wUh f  stic^^  Bv'thTtol  l^^^^  Island,  Ga.,  erat  TalluU  Falls.  G. 

building  has  been  Erected  and  this  worf  ^^s' Land';?^  reached' the  schoo'l  with'thl  ""J"'^^^  P^"f '^^^  ^^^*^\^«'  Jf '        ^    . 

placed  upon   a  firm   foundation;  and  the  ^      j^  tow,  half  a  hundred  children  were  ^  J^^f     f^;""^^.^.  ^^^'^xt  ^^V""     ^'^J^ 

entire    school    system,   modernized    and  following.    This  was  heroic  treatment,  but  Teachers' Association  at  Newburg-on-the 

brought  up  to  date.     Calumet  loses  an  j^    proved   successful        Frank    was    so  Hudson. 

able  educator,  and  Evansville  is  to  be  con-  ashamed  of  the  public  exhibition  that  he*     June  30,  July  i.— New  York  University 

gratulated.  j^  ^ow  effectually  cured  of  playing  truant.     Convocation  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  James  Rus- 

Easton,  PA.-The  laboratory  of  chem-  Edncstion  and  Bn.in...  "'r  ^^'""""r'  ^'"  ^^/^-^l^f ^y^  ^Ib^iy,  N.  Y. 

istry  and  Metallurgy,  which  is  the  gift  to  ^,  EdttCfttion  and  BwJntM.  June  30-August  8.-Northcrn  State  nor- 

Lafayette  college  of  James  Gay  ley,  of  the       Problems  relating  to  child  labor  were  mal    school,    Marquette,    Mich.    D.    B. 

class  of  1876,  and  vice  president  of   the  discussed  at  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  Waldo,  principal. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  was  ded-  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and      June  30.— July  5.— National  Association 

icated  April  5.     Addresses  were  made  by  Social  Science,  recently  held  m  Philadel-  of  Elocutionists  in  Chicago.     Virgil  A. 

Mr.  Gayley,  President  Ramson,  of  Johns  phia.     F.  N.  Brewer,  general  manager  of  pinkley,  Cincinnati,  O.,  president. 

Hopkins  university.  President  Drown,  of  John  Wanamaker's,  told  how  a  great  de-      j         ^o-July  i.— New  York  university 

Lehigh,  and  Prof.  H.  M.  Howe,  of  Colum-  partment  store  treats  children  m  its  em-  ^onvocatioi  at  Albany, 

hia  ploy.     The  cash  t>oys  carry  a  record  card,       ,  ,  .        .  •     ,..  ,  t 

upon  which  is  registered  their  progress  and      July,   i-r— American    Institute  of  In- 

The  Arbor  day  bulletin  of  the  Illinois  conduct  in  the  store  and  their  work  in  the  struction,  Burlington,  Vt. 

department  of  public  instruction  contains  school.    Upon  this  store  average  depends      July  7-1 1. — National  Educational  Asso- 

much  helpful  matter,  attractively  arranged,  increase  of  salary  and  promotion.   A  little  elation  s^t  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Wallace 

for  the  proper  observance  of  Arbor  day.  later  the  boys  and  girls  are  placed  where   G.  Nye,  chairman  local  executive  commit- 

The  suggestions  for  the  program  are  espe-  some  distinct  branch  of  the  business  or  tee. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City.  11^1''%  it  wm  probawy  be  located  on 

'  Seventh  avenue,  between  Fourtk  and  Fifth 

Mayor  Low  has  vetoed   Senator  Mar-  Heig,   treasurer;    and    Mr.   Fischlowitz,  streete. 
shairs  bill  providing  for  municipal  club-  secretarv  «     ,        «^  ^       . 

houses  for  boys  on  the  ground  that  the       ,        .      ^.     ^  ^       r.     .  u        .Arthur  Morgan  Day,  mstructorin  poli. 

money  is  needed  lor  school  buildings.  He  Associate  City  Supenntendent  Davis  has  tical  economy  and  social  science  at  Bar- 
thinks  it  better  to  bring  about  a  wider  use  been  at  work  in  his  district  endeavoring  to  nard  college,  has  resigned  to  accept  an 
of  our  school-houses  for  neighborhood  •o^^^  *^®  attendance  problem.  By  exeat-  appointment  to  the  tenement  house  bu- 
porposes,  rather  than  to  construct  a  new  '°S  part-time  classes  and  using  gymna-  reau  of  the  Bronx  on  a  civil  service  com- 
dass  of  buildings  for  boys  only.  siums.  etc.,  he  had  done  away,  he  believes,   mission.     His  classes  will  be  conducted 

.  -.  ./,,,,       .    with  the  waiting  lists  in  his  districts.  The  by  Prof.  Seligman  and  Max  West,  Ph.D. 

Among  the  items  m  the  school  budget  is  principals  gave  able  co  operation.    Thus 
monevto  pay  carfare  to  children  m  crowded  far  the  district  plan  is  working  admirably.       City  Supt.  Maxwell  will  shortly  tranfer 
neighborhoods   to    distant   schools    less      ^,        .  _      i.     ,  ,    .,,.  t-i  ,    his  home  from  Brooklyn  to  Manhattan, 

crowded.  ^  The  old  school  building  at  Elm  and   as  he  now  spends  much  of  his  time  at  the 

MavorLow  has  annroved  the  bill  for  p!'^5fi?'*^5' ^^^fll^^K  "^i^^^^^''\^°°*  headquarters  of  the  board  of  education  at 

rJ^^ln\nf7h^^r.!SSJ!i^^a  nfflr.rL  anH  famed  the  officcsof  the  board  ofcducation,  Fifty-ninth  street  and  Park  avenue,  he  has 

Ke?s  o^f  atv  coE    One  D^?  cf  nt  of  ^*  ^^*.  ^""l^V^  p  ^  bui Wings  to  be  rendered  decided  that  much  valuable  time  is  lost  in 

Sf Mcfie  fund  or  aboit  Uo^  wiU  be  ''°^?/^?y  ^^k  ^fV^  J'^°"*  T""^^'     ^'''  S^^^g  *°  "^^^  ^'"^"^  ^«  ^^me,     Mr.  Max- 

2rq^reaWean^'A«  ^^w^L'oTb^^^^^^^  well  has  resided  in  Brooklyn  for  twenty 

bill,  the  mayor  wrote  to  Governor  Odell  Wadleigh  high  school  for  girls.    Owing  ^ 

that   he  considered    the    amount  appro- to  the  nearby  excavation,  the  easterly  wall  Teachers  college  has  been  enriched  with 

priated  too  large.  settled,  while    the   front  and  rear  walls  a  gift  of  $250,000  for  the  building  of  a 

The  society  for  the  study  of  Class-room  cracked.    The  pupils  were  given  a  week's  gymnasium.    The  donor's  name  has  not 

Problems  will  meet  at  the  hall  of  the  board  holiday  until  repairs  could  be  made.  oeen  made  pubhc. 


Life,"  etc.,  will  speak  on  "Spelling  and  visor,  is  already  compiling  his  public  re-  boroughs,  including  the  normal  college, 

the  Meaning  of  Words."                                 port.    New  York's  free  lecture  system  has  City  college,  and  the  Brooklyn  Disciplin- 

S^Aifvi  Work  is  the  well-chosen  title  of  attracted  the  attention  of  educators  in  all  aiv  Training  school.    All  the  departments 

a  new  quarterly  thathas  just  been  launched  Parts  of  the  country.    Its  success  has  been  asked  for  as  much  or  more  than  last  year, 

under  the  editorial  direction  of  Messrs.  so  pronounced  that  cfiorts  have  been  made  Pj^f^^f^t   Buriingham  pointed  out  that 

Leon    W.  Goldrich,  James   J.    McCabe,  to  induce  leading  cities  in  other  states  to  vriiile  there  was  an  apparent  mcreaseot 

John  T.  Nicholson,  John  S.  Roberts,  and   adopt  the  same  method  of  instruction.  J^^l^^Vf"*"  "'r'  ^V^  ''/^/"c^  ^  ^^1 

Edward  W.  Stitt-all  men  identified  with     ^  More  than  half  a  million  people  attend  crease  of  l35,oco.    Edward  M.  Shepard 

the  public  schools  in  New  York  city.  The   the  courses  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  addressed  the  board  in  favor  oi  the  appro- 

pubLcation  is  to  be  a  forum  for  tlie  dis-   New  York  board  of  education  each  year,  priations  for  the  C  ity  college,  which  asks 

cussionof  practical  problems  in  eleroen-  the  average  at  each  lecture  being  over  2C0.  for  $299,000.    He  said  the  professors  were 

tary  and  high  schools.    The  first  number  This  marked  success  is  largely  due  to  Dr.  receiving  no  more  pay  than  they  did  in 

contains  a  symposium  on  composition,  in-  Lcipziger.    He  has  conclusively  demon-  1867,  and  this  he  thought  should  be  rem- 

duding  several  really  excellent  articles,  straied  that  one  lecture  on  some  topic  in  edied 

The  School  Journal  hopes  to  reprint  natural  history,   geography,  natural   sci-  Barnard  college  has  added  b?lf  a  million 

in  the  near  future  one  of  the  best  things   ence,  physics  or  ht erasure,  properly  pre-  dollars  to  its  ecdonment  furd.    John  D. 

tn  article  b 

•n  "  The  Ple'asureable 

lish  Composition. 


was  written  by  a  teacher  actively  engaged  been  undertaken.  Mr.  Rockefeller  will  duplicate  the  1250,000 
in  the  public  school  system  of  New  York  ,  Those  who  give  the  lectures  are  pro  raised  by  the  college. 
city.  Thus  it  affords  a  striking  view  of  foundly  impressed  with  the  character  of  ^^^'  m  t  tv  *  ui 
some  of  the  best  thought  of  the  city's  the  audiences,  as  well  as  the  close  and  in-  ,  ^^.=^ark,  N.  J.— The  portable  school- 
school  workers  concernrng  the  topic  of  telligent  attention  exhibited.  It  is  evident  ^o"«es  are  giving  exce  fen t  satisfaction, 
the  symposium.  that  the  great  majority  are  present  for  the  Altho  they  are  little  better  than  barns,'a 
,  ,  sole  purpose  of  receiving  instruction,  and  little  time  and  care,  with  a  reasonable 
The  closing  exercises  of  public  even  that  thty  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  amount  of  good  taste,  will  work  wonders 
iny:  school  No  23  were  held  April  3.  large  army  of  respectable  workers  so  vital  with  them.  The  interior  of  the  Elliot 
District  Supt.  Meleney  and  Dr.  Augustus  to  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  any  street  school,  for  instance,  is  quite  pic- 
S.  Downing  presided.  Several  addresses  city.  turesque.  The  walls  are  hung  with  red 
wtrc  made  and  the  children  of  the  school  ....  *•  r  i.  *  r  denim,  upon  which  the  prettily-mounted 
rendered  a  short  program.  The  evening  ,.  A  written  examination  of  applicants  for  studies  of  masterpieces,  which  the  teach- 
closed  with    a  collation,  served    by   the  \'C«»s«  ^^  P"»C'P^}  P^  ^'^5°!  lu    k     '2  ers  have  arranged,  show  effectively.  There 

class  in  cooking.  ^f^^vS^tS' Vthl  h\l^^^^^                        ^^«  ^^^^^  ^"^^^'"  ^^    ^^^  ^i^^ows  and 

......               .  01  examiners  at  the  nail  01  the  board  of   nr^ffv  /i*nifvi  /«/%i>o«^  /^n  ^k^  4^v>i^«     tu^ 

^Thc  following  standing  committees  of  education,  April  28,  and  an  oral  examin a-  FiuliLhnol^^X^^^^ 

the  board  ef  superintendents  have  been  tion  at  the  call  of  the  board.    Applicants  **"^^  *^^°°^  ^"  become  quite  popular. 

appointed  by  City  Superintendent  Max-  must  have  one  of  the  following  qualifica-       „,,  ^   "i T*      ,. 

well:  tions:                                                                    When  purchasing    Faradic    apparatus 

Committee  on  nomination,  transfer,  and  i.  Graduation  from  a  college  or  univer-   always  secure  the  greatest  length  of  wire 

assignment— George  S.  Davis,  chairman ;  sity  recognized  by  the  regents,  together  wjth  the  greatest  number  of  magnetic  lines 

John  H.  Walsh  and  Edward  L.  Stevens.  with   not  less   than  two  years*  successful   of  force  possible.    You  will  then  have  an 

Committee  on  high  schools  and  training  experience  in  teaching  in  a  truant  school,  apparatus  that  will  give  you  eood  results, 

schools— Albert  P.  Marble.  2.  Graduation  from  a  college  or  univer-  P**?^*  ™^*^  satisfactory,  and  will  not  be 

Committee   on  evening  schools — John  gity  recognized  by  the  regents,  together  "able  to  be  constantly  out  of  order.     The 

Jasper.  wfth  five  years'  successful  experience  in  stronger  the  current  from  an  induction 

Committee  on  special  schools — Thomas  teaching  in  elementary  schools.                      c°"»  *"^  ^*^^  **  **  >^**'     Short  lengths  of 

S.  O'Brien.  3.  Eight  years  of  successful  experience  ^'''«  having  few  magnetic  lines  of  force, 

Committee  on  truant  schools — Hubbard  in  teaching  in  elementary  schools.                produce    streng    muscular     contraction, 

R.Yetman.  The  written  examination  will  be  upon  which  is  misunderstood  for  strength.    The 

Committee  on   course   of   study,  text-  the  principles  of  education  and  methods  Jerome  Kidder  Manufacturing  Company, 

books  and  supplies— Edward  L.^Stevens,  of  teaching  as  applied  to  truant  schools,  New^York,  make  a  specialty  of  superior 

the  South' 

— 1; ^^' ""'•"iTil'     2         Ai     e  o^uuuviiv^w*  i«*^Mnv«  *vK.vwny»,i.^  vt*  V.  i#^-  grn  f^iiMtCt  m  wriiing  01  la  grippe  com- 

Committcc  on   libraries— Algernon    S.  fore  April  21,  staHnp:  upon  what  they  base  plaints,  says :  I  have  found  much  benefit 

Higgins.  education  or  experience  they  base  their  from  the  use  of  antikamnia  tablets  in  the 


trict 

iiing  all  the  Manhattan  boards  into  one  unaergo  a  pnysicai  cxaminauon.  should  always  be  kept 

body,  Mr.  Miles  O'Brien  was  elected  per-  The  committeee  on  sites  and  buildings  Druggists  speak  well  of  them  and  so  far 

manent  preeident ;   Mr.  BlumenthaJ  and  have   decided  not  to  build   the  manual  as  our  experience  goes,  we  can  indorse  the 

Mrs.  Henry  Parsons,  vice-presideBti;  Mrs.  training  school  of  Brooklyn  on  Flatbusb  zhoy tj^Souikwestem  Afidical  Journal. 
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The  RiddU  of  the  Universe^  at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  by  Ernst  Haeckel,  Ph.D.,  M.  D.,  L.L.  D.,  Sc.D.,  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Jena,  author  of  ''The  History  of 
Creation/'  **  The  Evolution  of  Man/'  etc  ;  translated  by  Joseph 
McCabe.  Professor  Haeckel  has  long  been  recognized  as  the 
most  profound  thinker  in  the  school  of  monistic  philosophers. 
This  his  latest  work  essays  to  track  completely  the  direction 
of  development  which  in  his  view  necessarily  culminates  in 
monism.  He  first  states  the  problem  clearly  and  distinctly, 
and  he  details  our  physical  structure  as  the  basis  of  the  problem. 
Then  he  shows  in  what  life  consists.  Next,  he  reviews  the 
history  of  the  individual  in  development,  and  that  of  the  human 
species.  So  far  the  line  is  physical,  furning  to  the  psychic 
side,  the  author  traces  the  nature  of  psychic  action,  first  as 
shown  in  unicellular  animals  ;  then  in  those  of  higher  order, 
80  advancing  step  by  step  and  showing  that  the  gradation  is 
complete  and  culminates  in  man.  Consciousness  is  treated, 
and  its  specific  presentations  differ  only  in  their  subject,  not 
in  their  nature,  and  hence,  if  these  are  true,  immortality  in 
its  usual  sense  is  an  impossibility.  From  this  Professor 
Haeckel  advances  to  the  Unity  of  Nature  and  to  the 
human  conception  of  God  He  contrasts  knowledge  and 
belief,  as  the  normal  expression  of  faith.  A  solution  of  this 
problem,  not  as  yet  fully  attained,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
monistic  philosophy.  Whether  agreeing  with  Professor 
Haeckers  conclusions  or  taking  radically  distinct  positions, 
patient  study  and  profound  thought  must  be  attributed  to  this 
volume.    (Harper  Brothers,  New  York  and  London.) 

Berkeley's  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge  is  fourth  in  the  Philosophical  Classics  in  the  Re- 
ligion of  Science  Library.  It  is  the  m)3t  systematic  of  all  of 
Berkeley's  expositions  of  the  theory  of  knowledge.  In  the 
preface  by  the  editor,  Thomas  J  McCormack,  are  given  ap- 
propriate quotations  and  a  digest  of  current  philosophical 
opinion.  Berkeley's  relation  to  his  predecessors  is  pointed 
out  and  certain  peculiarities  of  terminology  and  thought  nec- 
essary to  the  understanding  of  his  theory  are  indicated.  (The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago.    Paper,  25  cents) 

A  provincial  painter  of  Parma,  almost  unknown  to  his  fel- 
low craftsmen  in  the  great  art  centers,  one  **  who  held  him- 
self in  but  slight  esteem,  nor  could  ever  persuade  himself  that 
he  knew  anything  satisfactorily  respecting  his  art,*'  Antonio 
Allegri,  popularly  known  as  Correggio,  succeeded  in  a  brief 
life  time  in  doing  work  that  has  all  but  put  him  into  the  high- 
est class  of  the  world's  painters.  One  of  the  moit  sagacious 
of  modern  critics,  M.  M^ntz,  has  exclaimed:  **  What  a  misfor- 
tune that  in  the  rich  and  refined  Italy  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  not  an  amateur  clear-sighted  enough  to  recog- 
nize the  genius  of  Correggio,  a  poet  to  sing  his  glory,  a  Mas- 
oenas  who  should  take  him  away  from  his  narrow  surroundings 
to  set  him  in  his  true  place,  Rome,  the  Vatican,  where  he  alone 
was  worthy  to  continue  the  work  of  Raphael/'  ' 

Not  only  in  comparative  isolation  did  Correggio  paint  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  but  it  has  ever  since  his  death  been  his  mis- 
fortune that  his  works  have  been  situated  where  they  would 
naturally  be  little  in  evidence,  for  Parma  lies  away  from  the 
path  of  the  ordinary  tourists.  Only  since  the  present  vogue 
of  photographic  reproductions  has  the  work  of  the  great 
Emilian  begun  to  have  that  widespread  popularity  to  which 
by  its  merits  it  is  entitled. 

With  the  thought  of  adding  to  the  growing  appreciation  of 
the  great  Emilian  Miss  Estelle  M.  Hurll  has  devoted  the  tenth 
number  in  the  "  Riverside  Art  Series  "  to  Correggio,  The  high 
standard  of  literary  and  mechanical  excellence  set  in  the 
former  numbers  of  the  series  is  fully  maintained  in  this.  The 
fifteen  reproductions  from  works  by  Correggio  include  a  detail 
from  the  "  Holy  Night,"  "  St.  Catherine  Reading,"  "  The  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine,"  several  of  the  religious  episodes  from 
the  decorations  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  at 
Parma,  and  the  convent  of  San  Paolo,  and  a  number  of  the  less 
generally  known  works.  As  always,  Miss  Hurll  makes  a  very 
careful  exposition  of  each  picture.  The  value  of  this  to 
teachers,  especially  those  who  are  without  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  art,  is  evident. 

The  exquisite  loveliness  of  Correggio's  art  will  doubtless  be 
revealed  by  this  little  volume  to  many  who  had  before  consid- 
ered it  as  inclined  to  be  sentimental  rather  than  serious.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Correggio  waa  a  very  great  artist,  in  spite 
of  certain  little  affectations  and  mannerisms,  in  spite  of  inat- 
tention to  largeness  of  line  aod  strength  of  characterization. 
In  mastery  of  light  and  shade  be  was  easily  peer  among  Italian 


artists,  and  stands  second  only  to  Rembrandt  among  the  artists 
of  the  world.  As  such,  as  well  as  for  the  surpasaiog  realism 
of  his  painting  and  the  literary  suggestiveness  of  much  of 
it,  he  is  well  worthy  of  school-room  study  and  appreciation. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston.) 

From  Homer  to  Theocritus,  a  manual  of  Greek  literature,  by 
Edward  Capps,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. It  has  tieen  the  aim  of  Professor  Capps  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  volume  to  present  a  concise  but  complete  survey 
of  Greek  literature  of  the  classical  period,  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  two  branches  of  poetry,  the  new  comedy  and  the 
new  idyll,  which  were  brought  to  perfection  after  the  over- 
throw of  Greek  liberty  by  Alexander.  It  includes  Homer, 
desiod,  the  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and  Melic  poets,  Pindar,  ^Sschuy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  Euripedes,  Aristophanes,  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
Demosthenes,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  lost  writers  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  Theocritus.  These  are  presented  in  such  a  way 
a")  to  give  a  good  idea  of  their  work  and  influence,  with  trans- 
lations of  important  passages  from  British  and  American  auth- 
ors interspersed.  Bryant's  translation  of  Homer  has  been 
drawn  on  very  largely.  This  feature  of  extensive  selections 
of  English  translations  of  Greek  authors  will  make  the  book 
especially  acceptable  to  the  general  reader  who  cannot  peruse 
the  Greek  texts,  as  well  as  to  the  average  student.  The  pres- 
ent edition  is  one-half  larger  than  the  first  edition,  issued  in 
1900.  Three  new  chapters  have  been  added,  and  besides  there 
have  been  extensive  additions  made  to  almost  all  the  former 
chapters.  As  the  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  not  to  spend 
as  much  time  on  Greek  and  Latin,  and  as  there  are  still  many 
who  want  to  acquire  quickly  a  knowledge  of  Greek  literature 
this  scholarly  book  will  meet  a  wide  demand.  It  contains  por- 
traits of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Demosthenes,  Socrates, 
and  other  illustrations.  There  is  a  biographical  appendix  and 
a  very  complete  index.  (Charles  Soribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

By  all  who  are  familiar  with  Champlin's  cyclopedias  of 
**  Common  Things/'  and  "  Persons  and  Places,"  the  new  volume 
embracing  Literature  and  Art  will  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome. 
The  author,  John  Denison  Champlin,  is  a  well-known  encyclo- 
pedist, since  he  was  associate  editor  of  the  "  American  "  cyclo- 
pedia, editor  of  the  ''Cyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings" 
and  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,"  associate  editor 
of  the  "Standard  Dictionary," etc. 

The  Cyclopedia  oj  Literature  and  Art  is  finely  illustrated 
thruout.  Its  completeness  can  be  seen  readily  by  selecting  a 
few  of  the  titles  at  random.  For  example,  on  page  26  are  to 
be  found  brief  but  comprehensive  sketches  of  Hecuba,  Hedda 
Gabler,  Uriah  Heep,  Heidelberg  castle,  the  Heiden-mauer, 
Heil  Dir  im  Siegerkranz,  Heimskringla,  the  Heir  at  Law,  The 
Heir  of  Linne,  The  Heir  of  Radcliffe,  Helen. 

The  author  says  in  his  preface  that  in  literature  there  are 
described  the  great  works  in  all  languages,  some  popular 
works,  many  books  designed  especially  for  young  folks,  the 
principal  characters  in  fiction  and  in  poetry,  pen-names  of 
writers,  nicknames  of  persons  and  places,  and  short  poems  and 
hymns.  The  list  in  architecture  includes  cathedrals,  temples, 
castles,  monuments,  and  other  important  structures:  in  sculp- 
ture, the  principal  statues  of  the  world,  especially  those  that 
have  'come  down  from  antiquity  ;  in  painting,  the  great 
masterpieces  of  the  European  galleries;  and,in  music, the  popular 
operas,  symphonies,and  other  great  musical  works,  and  many  fa- 
miliar songs.  (Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $2.50.) 

Leibnitz*s  Discourse  on  Metaphysics,  Corresp»ndene§  with 
Arnauld,  and  Monadology,  with  a  historical  and  critical  intro- 
duction, by  Paul  Janet,  member  of  the  French  institute,  trans- 
lated from  the  originals  by  Dr.  George  R.  Montgomery,  of 
Yale  university.  This  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Religion  of 
Science  Library,  a  bi-monthly  series  of  reprints  of  standard 
works,  philosophical  classics,  etc.  The  three  treatises  in  this 
volume  give  a  splendid  survey  of  Leibnitz's  philosophy  in  its 
genesis,  its  development,  and  its  final  crystallized  form.  The 
''Correspondence "  relates  to  the  ** Discourse '*  and  is  a  discus- 
sion of  the  important  and  fundamental  questions  raised  in  that 
treatise.  The  '' Monadology "  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
treatises  that  has  ever  before  been  translated  into  English. 
(The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago.  Pages  XXI. 
•f  272,  price,  paper,  35  cents  net,  postage,  8  cents  extra.) 

Fifty  Letters  of  Cicero,  edited  for  the  use  of  schools  by  J.  H. 
Dillard,  professor  of  Latin,  Tulane  university  of  Lomaiana. 
In  this  little  volume  of  the  School  Classics  series  the  first  aim 
has  been  to  choose  the  short  notes  and  letters  which  seemed 
easiest  for  pupils,  and  the  arrangement  in  Part  I.  has  been 
made  almost  exclusively  with  regard  to  a  gradual  fntrodnetion 
to  the  language  and  style.  The  last  fifteen  letters  have  been 
arranged  chronologically.    These  letters  cover  a  wond^hl 
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period  of  history  and  disclose  the  private  yiews  of  a  leading 
actor  in  the  great  events.    (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Germany  and  the  Germane^  edited  by  A.  Lodeman,  A.M.,  pro- 
fessor of  German  and  French  at  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
college,  Ypiilanti.  This  is  the  narrative  of  a  German,  P.  D. 
Fischer,  who  traveled  extensively  thru  the  empire  and  studied 
economic  conditions,  commerce,  and  industry,  life  in  city  and 
country,  etc.  It  was  published  in  1895,  so  that  it  is  a  picture 
of  Germany  and  Germans  of  to-day.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
text  to  the  student  of  the  German  language  are  numerous. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  vocabulary  of  words  he  acquires 
and  information  be  gains  about  the  people  and  the  country. 
The  book  has  an  excellent  map  of  the  German  empire.  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Company.    Price,  $0.60.) 

Britain  and  the  British  Seas,  by  H.  J.  Mackinder,  M.  A., 
student  of  Christ  church,  reader  in  geography  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  principal  of  Reading  college,  editor  of  Apple- 
tons'  *'  World  Series,"  or,  the  **  Regions  of  the  World."  With 
numerous  maps  and  diagrams.  This  volume  gives  a  very  full 
description  of  the  history  and  present  conditions  of  the  British 
Isles,  including  the  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  surround- 
ing sea  bottoms  which  have  given  character  to  the  lands. 
The  structure  of  the  islands  with  their  physical  history,  the 
nature  of  the  weather,  tbe  climatic  conditions,  all  are  shown 
to  determine  the  peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants,  their  indus- 
tries, and  their  world  influence.  The  central  position  of  the 
islands  has  itself  been  a  large  factor  in  making  the  empire  a 
world  power.  The  style  of  the  book  is  commendable.  The 
text  is  readable  and  far  more  interesting  than  usual  with 
works  of  this  class.  The  maps  are  planned  and  colored  to 
strike  the  eye.  The  illustrations  convey  the  information  eo 
clearly  as  in  many  instances  to  relieve  the  necessity  of  even 
reading  the  text.  Carried  thru  on  this  plan,  tbe  series  pro- 
posed must  prove  almost  epoch-making  in  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy. They  will  show  that  the  dry  detail  of  the  past  had 
little  relation  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
peoples.    (D.  Appieton  &  Company,  New  York.) 

An  Elementary  Book  on  Eleetrieiiy  and  Magnetism,  and  their 
Applications,  A  text-book  for  manual  training  schools  and 
high  schools,  and  a  manual  for  artisans,  apprentices,  and  home 
readers.  By  Dugald  C.  Jackson,  C.  E.,  professor  of  electrical 
engineering,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  John  Prince  Jackson, 
M.  £.,  professor  of  electrical  engineering,  Pennsylvania  state 
college.  This  book  is  written  with  the  idea  that  pupils  in  the 
higher  institution  will  be  more  interested  and  gain  more  by  a 
very  thoro  and  extended  study  of  a  single  division  of  physical 
science  than  by  an  elementary  examination  of  a  number.  It 
gives  at  the  outset  a  good  idea  of  the  fundamental  phenomena 
of  electricity  and  a  definition  of  the  various  terms  used.  Then 
the  forms  of  apparatus,  batteries,  dynamos,  and  instruments 
for  measuring,  upon  which  modern  applications  depend,  are 
fully  described.  The  student  is  now  surrounded  by  electrical 
appliances  on  every  hand.  The  most  interef  ting  part  of  Ihe 
study  of  the  subject  of  course  must  relate  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  are  actuated.  The  book  deecribes  the  telegraph, 
telephone,  electric  light  systems,  and  railway  motors  in  full, 
shows  the  conditions  of  effective  and  economical  use,  and 
upon  what  safety  depends.  The  discoveries  of  Hertz  and 
Roentgen  together  with  Marconi's  invention  make  the  final 
diapter.  The  illustrations  are  superior  to  those  usually  em- 
ployed.   (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  and  London.) 

Harper's  Scientific  Memoirs,  The  laws  of  radiation  and  ab- 
sorption. Memoirs  by  Prevost,  Stewart,  Kirchhoff,  and  Bun- 
sen.  Tpanslated  and  edited  by  D.  B.  Brace,  Ph  D.,  professor 
of  physics  in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  These  are  the 
original  papers  presented  by  the  distinguished  investigators 
who  established  the  laws  of  radiation.  The  experiments  are 
given  in  detail,  the  apparatus  used  being  so  fully  described  as 
to  show  its  essential  parts  and  the  manner  of  using,  their 
relations  are  shown  by  combining  them  into  proper  tables  ; 
and  the  general  laws  are  developed  from  the  comparison. 
Thru  a  close  reading  of  the  records  made  by  these  men,  and 
carefully  following  all  the  mathematical  reasoning  in  the 
formulae,  the  student  can  gain  for  himself  a  clear  idea  of  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  laws  of  heat  rest,  and  from  which 
their  applications  have  been  derived.  (American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.) 

Laboratory  Exercises  in  Gsneral  Chemistry,  compiled  from 
various  sources  by  G.  W.  Shaw,  A.M.,  late  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  Oragon  State  Agricultural  college.  This  manual  of 
experiments,  while  designed  primarily  for  use  in  connection 
with  Storer  and  Lindsay's  "Chemistry,"  is  well  suited  for 
general  use.  To  have  the  experiments  independent  of  the 
general  text  is  conducive  to  neatness  in  chemical  work.    Such 


selections  have  been  made  as  will  give  the  pupil  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  and  value  of  chemical  work,  and  the 
more  important  properties  of  the  elements  and  their  common 
compounds.  Directions  for  the  performance  of  the  more  difil- 
cull  experiments  by  the  instructor  at  the  lecture  table  add  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  manual.  (American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.    Price,  ^  cents.) 

A  Course  in  Invertebrate  Zoology,  a  guide  to  the  dissection 
and  comparative  study  of  invertebrate  animals,  by  Henry  S» 
Pratt,  professor  of  biology  in  Haverford  college,  Penn.,  and 
instructor  of  comparative  anatomy  at  tbe  Marine  Biological 
laboratory  at  Celd  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island.  This  book  is 
designed  as  a  manual  for  the  use  of  students  in  colleges  and 
normal  schools.  It  is  planned  upon  the  basis  of  individual 
study,  beginning  at  tbe  usual  place,  tbe  examination  of  the 
anthropods.  Each  pupil  is  expected  to  disieet  one  animal  of 
each  type  and  then  compare  others  with  that.  This  makes 
the  study  distinctly  comparative  and  naturally  leads  to  classi- 
fication. So  each  large  group  of  the  invertebrate  is  pre- 
sented as  a  whole.  The  directions  for  work  are  clear  and  ac- 
curate, and  the  book  will  certainly  prove  very  useful.  On  ex- 
amining it  one  can  only  wish  that  the  author  had  been  more 
sparing  of  technical  names,  valuable  only  to  the  specialist* 
The  appendix  gives  a  full  table  of  classification,  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  feature.  (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.  Price, 
$1.^5.) 

Stories  of  Bird  Life  was  written  by  a  sympathetic  observer 
who  tells  what  he  has  seen  without  preachment  and  without 
that  sort  of  personification  that  gives  a  wrong  idea  of  the 
creatures  described.  Ihe  author,  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  says 
that  the  object  in  producing  these  stories  aid  sketches  of 
birds  was  to  make  others  acquainted  with  the  ^ays  of  some 
of  the  wild  birds  which  have  been  of  so  much  interest  to  him. 
The  stories  are  not  fanciful,  they  are  true.  The  accounts  of 
visits  to  birds'  nests,  bird  colonies,  and  the  like  are  given  as 
they  occurred.  A  well-known  teacher  who  examined  the  book 
remarked  that  it  might  well  be  called  ''  a  biography  of  certain 
birds  by  a  sympathetic  but  truthful  friend."  Moralizirg, 
which  is  so  nauseating  to  the  average  child,  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence ;  yet  each  story  is  so  constructed  that  the  pupil 
can  draw  the  moral  for  himself.  At  the  end  of  each  division 
is  a  series  of  suggestive  questions.  There  is  also  an  appendix 
which  contains  a  detailed  description  of  each  bird  that  finds  a 
place  in  the  book.  The  illustrations  have  been  prepared  with 
the  greatest  care  and  are  of  the  sort  that  really  illustrate. 
(B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Richmond,  Va.) 

Herbarium  and  Plant  Description^  with  directions  for  col- 
lecting, pressing,  and  mounting  specimens,  by  W.  H  D.  Meier, 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  Qriggsville,  111.  This  con- 
sists of  twenty-five  full  sheets  ready  for  mounting  specimens, 
all  carried  by  pasteboard  cloth  bound  covers,  tied  with  tape. 
Clear  and  accurate  directions  for  the  laboratory  work  era 
found  upon  the  second  page  of  the  covers.  Opposite  the  speci- 
men is  a  page  of  description  to  be  filled  with  every  specincen 
giving  the  minutest  details  of  the  plant.  (Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston.) 

Wild  Life  Near  Home,  by  Dallas  Love  Sharp,  presents  a  rare 
treat  for  the  lover  of  nature.  It  is  a  series  of  sketches  by  a 
close  and  sympathetic  observer  of  the  changes  of  the  seasons 
and  of  the  ways  of  animal  life.  Indeed  we  are  surprised  at 
the  number  of  interesting  things  he  finds  to  describe  in  fall 
and  winter  even,  when  the  ordinary  observer  sees  only  a  brown 
and  treeless  waste.  With  this  friend  by  our  side  we  go  forth 
to  view  the  habits  of  birds  and  beasts  and  the  appearance  of 
the  vegetable  world  ^hen  it  has  put  off  its  green  vesture  and 
is  awaiting  the  call  to  renewed  life.  A  new  zest  for  the  study 
of  nature  will  be  acquired  from  the  reading  of  this  volume. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  ard  taken  from  actual  scenes 
of  bird  and  beast  life.  (The  Century  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $2  (X).) 

Elements  and  Notation  oj  Music,  by  James  M.  Mcljaughlin, 
director  of  music  in  Boston,  is  a  manual  of  elementary  theory 
for  teachers  and  students  of  vocal  music  reading.  Its  defin- 
itions, concisely  and  clearly  stated,  are  based  on  the  latest 
authorities.  The  general  arrangement  of  its  subject  matter, 
its  progressive  treatise  on  the  primary  essentials  of  musical 
knowledge  preparatory  to  the  study  of  harmony,  its  numerous 
notational  and  other  illustrations,  its  comprehensive  index, 
and  its  question  section  make  it  a  valuable  reference  book  to 
every  teacher  of  vocal  music  and  a  desirable  text- book. 
Among  the  topics  treated  are  the  beating  of  time,  the  pendu- 
lum, expression,  establishing  the  different  keynotes,  plain- 
song  clef,  instruments,  voice?,  solmization.  pronunciation  of 
musical  terms,  and  writing  music.  (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston* 
Mailing  price,  55  cents.) 
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Ellen,  or  The  Whisperings  of  an  Old  Pine.  This  is  an  attempt 
to  present  certain  views  in  reference  to  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  science  under  the  form  of  a  novel.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Vermont,  among  the  Green  mountains,  and  the  volume  is 
handsomely  illustrated  by  engravings  and  half-tones  of  beau- 
tiful mountain  scenery.  The  discussions  are  somewhat  ab- 
struse and  incline  to  the  mystical,  but  in  general  the  style  is 
attractive.  The  pages  are  large,  and  the  whole  make  up  of 
the  volume  is  in  the  best  form  of  the  printer's  and  book- 
maker's art.  (American  Publishing  Company,  Middlebury, 
Vt.) 

College  Algebra,  by  Leonard  Eugeoe  Dickson,  Ph.  D.,  assist- 
ant professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  work  of  the  college  student  in  algebra  belongs  primarily 
in  theory.  He  must  master  the  principles  and  methods  of 
j;eneralization,  and  for  this,  the  new  algebra  by  Dr.  Dickson 
seems  well  suited.  The  author  begins  with  the  discussion  of 
real  and  imaginary  quantities,  surds,  and  radicals,  and  shows 
how  their  values  may  be  found.  Logarithms  and  their  use 
follows.  Simaltaneous  equations  are  solved  by  the  principles 
of  determinants.  The  binomial  theorem,  and  the  various 
forms  of  series  are  fully  treated.  The  theory  of  probabilities 
is  worked  out  in  a  way  to  fit  the  student  to  recognize  its 
value  in  any  scientific  induction.  Finally  the  application  of 
equations  in  a  graphic  representation  of  values  familiarizes 
the  student  with  this  scientific  tool.  The  general  make-up  of 
the  volume  is  attractive.    (John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York.) 

The  Courtship  oj  Miles  Standish  and  other  Poems,  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
George  Armstrong  Wauchope,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English  in  South  Carolina  college.  This  is  one  of 
the  volumes  of  the  Standard  Literature  series  and  besides 
Miles  Standish  contains  some  of  the  best  short  poems  Long- 
fellow ever  wrote.  The  introduction  is  especially  helpful.  It 
contains  an  abstract  of  the  historical  materials  out  of  which 
the  poem  grew,  and  a  study  of  the  form  and  structure,  style, 
figures  of  speech,  meter,  etc.,  of  the  poem.  The  book  contains 
materials  for  the  study  of  the  best  work  of  America's  most 
popular  poet.    (University  Publishing  Company,  New  York.) 

The  Livingstons  at  Squirrel  Hill  figure  in  the  pages  of  a 
•tory  by  Louise  Stone  Wray.  Without  going  much  outside 
the  ordinary  incidents  of  home  life  she  has  produced  a  story 
that  will  hold  the  interest,  and  one  that  is  pure,  wholesome, 
and  instructive.  It  takes  unusual  gifts  to  throw  the  charm  of 
novelty  around  ordinary  occurrences  as  she  has  done.  Rarely 
do  we  find  such  wit  and  tenderness  as  are  combined  in  this 
fltory.    (Bonnell,  Silver  &  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.25.) 

The  Backslider,  by  Grant  Allen,  author  of  "  An  African 
Millionaire,"  "Miss  Cuy ley's  Adventures,"  etc.  Few  writers 
of  the  last  century  have  shown  themselves  such  masterly  story- 
tellers as  Grant  Allen.  The  volume  which  bears  the  name  of 
The  Backslider  contains  ten  short  stories  in  the  writer's  best 
vein.  The  first  shows  how  the  natural  affections  and  instincts 
will  assert  themselves  despite  any  so-called  religious  restraints 
which  demand  repression.  A  church  of  peculiar  beliefs,  one  of 
whose  tenets  forbids  marriage,  selects  a  young  man  to  suc- 
ceed its  head,  and  gives  him  a  school  and  university  education, 
only  to  have  him  renounce  his  belief  before  the  end  of  his 
<)ourse,  fall  in  love  with  an  attractive  girl,  and  propose  to 
complete  his  studies  with  no  further  aid  from  the  community. 
But  he  is  too  late,  as  the  head  dies  before  he  can  complete  his 
renunciation,  having  given  the  youth  all  his  fortune.  The 
latter  takes  the  money  and  uses  it  to  found  a  splendid  charity. 

The  other  stories  are  in  a  similar  vein,  each  in  its  way 
showing  some  grand  controlling  passion  or  power.  "  Walver- 
den  Tower,"  and  "The Child  of  the  Phalanstery,"  while  equally 
well  drawn,  show  just  a  little  excess  in  the  pathetic  element. 
Yet  the  whole  collection  is  exceedingly  fine.  (Lewis  Scribner 
&  Company,  New  York  and  London.    Price,  $1.50.) 

The  Tin  Ow^.  Stories  is  the  very  taking  title  of  a  rather  com- 
monplacp.  book.  The  tin  owl — who  nibbled  now  and  then  as 
he  talked  an  occasional  tin  tack,  a  plate  of  which  was  always 
kept  on  the  table  beside  him — the  tin  owl  told  stories.  The 
stories  were  rather  clever  but  nothing  remarkable  in  their 
fancifulness.  The  illustrations,  by  L.  J.  Bridgman^  are  de- 
lightful, and  if  there  were  such  need  they  would  go  far  toward 
redeeming  the  book.  As  it  is  young  people  will  like  it.  (Dana 
Estes  &  Company,  Boston.) 

There  are  writers  who  have  taken  up  the  defense  of  the 
horse  and  dog  and  other  animals,  but  until  now  we  have  never 
seen  a  similar  defense  of  the  cat.  A  very  good  plea  for  pussy's 
rights  is  contained  in  the  story  entitled  Tally's  Defense,  by 
Harriet  Elliot.    It  is  the  autobiography  of  a  cat  told  in  sim- 


ple language  with  a  view  to  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  children 
on  behalf  of  dumb  animals,  and  helping  them  to  realize  the 
responsibility  which  the  human  race  incurred  when  they  rt- 
oeived  the  Divine  commission  to  rule  over  the  animal  world  by 
mercy  and  not  by  aggression.  It  is  prettily  illustrated,  and 
altogether  a  charming  little  book.  (The  Abbey  Press,  114 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York.) 

D.  Appleton  &  Company  have  issued  a  formidable  list  of 
spring  announcements,  daintily  bound  in  green  covers,  with 
an  appropriate  tulip  design.  The  list  includes  a  selected  num- 
ber of  new  and  forthcoming  books  under  the  heads  of  '*  Fiction," 
"  Educational  Text  Books,"  "  Finance  and  Economics,"  *'  His- 
torical "  •'  Scientific,""  Biographical,"  *'  Nature  Books,"  "Med- 
ical,"  "  Reference,"  and  "  Spanish  "  books.  Twenty-seven  new 
books  are  mentioned  in  the  educational  department,  which  is 
a  large  list  even  for  this  progressive  company. 

Certainly  no  woman  who  takes  delight  in  being  at  once  mad 
and  amused,  who  in  other  words  is  susceptible  to  goodnatured 
and  truthful  teasing ;  and  no  man  who  enjoys  a  quiet  chuckle 
over  an  exposure  of  the  foibles  and  delightful  inconsistencies 
of  the  more  sightly  sex— certainly  neither  of  these  can  afford 
not  to  know  the  results  of  Max  O'Reirs  latest  eiplorations  in 
"  the  realm  of  feminine."  Her  Royal  Highness,  Woman  has 
evidently  made  of  the  gifted  Anglo  French  journalist  a  trusty 
eouncillor,  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  he  is  not  in  his  ac- 
oount  of  his  travels  making  a  revelation  of  state  secrets  which 
will  lose  him  his  job.  At  all  events  he  has  reported  what  is 
doing  in  the  kingdom  of  modern  woman's  mind  with^  great 
frankness  and  apparent  lack  of  circumspection.  He  is  not, 
however,  to  be  suspected  of  merely  striving,  for  the  fan  of  the 
thing,  to  stir  up  womankind,  as  did  Mr.  Oscar  Fay  Adams  a 
few  years  ago.  with  his  ''The  Ruthless  Sex "  ;  Max  O'Rell  is 
women's  sincerest  admirer ;  he  loves  them  thru  their  own  and 
his  own  faults.  He  has  even  an  ethical  purpose  at  heart,  for 
he  says  that  his  little  book  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain 
if  it  causes  one  married  couple  in  each  of  the  three  great  conn- 
tries  in  which  it  is  published  (France,  England,  and  the  United 
States)  to  study  and  understand  each  other  better. 

The  book  is  properly  one  for  married  people,  rather  than  un- 
married ;  and  it  should  be  read  by  them,  aloud,  say  on  a  Satur- 
dav  afternoon  before  the  grate  fire,  when  the  children  are  out 
sliding.  **  How  perfectly  silly  I "  They  will  exclaim  as  they 
laugh  over  some  of  the  revamped  old  jokes  —for  the  man  is 
trivial  and  jocose  in  every  third  paragraph.  "  How  very  trie  1' 
they  will  again  ejaculate  when  they  run  across  a  bit  of  deli- 
cous  French  philosophy,  charmingly  restated.  There  are  pass- 
ages over  which  they  will  quarrel;  others  whereat  they  will  be 
convulsed  with  merriment.  The  lead  pencil  will  come  into 
frequent  use,  for  the  number  of  quotable  remarks  is  consid- 
erable. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  fine  old  type  of  criticism  with 
which  the  book  is  filled  :  ''A  loving  woman  will  keep  her  heart 
warm  as  long  as  she  lives,  and  her  hair  black  as  long  as  she 
dyes." 

Showing  the  author  s high  opinion  of  his  country  is  the  follow- 
ing: "  America  is  the  only  country  where  you  hear  women  speak 
well  of  their  sex.  It  speaks  volumes  for  them  and  it  enables 
American  men  to  bs  polite  and  even  gallant,  and  do  the  same." 
The  author's  liking  for  this  country  is  everywhere  apparent. 
We  can  only  regret  that  he  is  not  inclined  to  settle  down 
among  U3,  and  make  a  lifelong  study  of  her  majesty,  the 
American  woman.  But  perhaps  that  is  too  much  to  ask  of  a 
French  journalist  with  an  English  wife.  (The  Abbey  Press 
New  York.) 

To  anyone  who  has  ever  been  fascinated  by  the  ways  of  lit- 
erary folk  and  artists,  a  trip  thru  The  Real  Latin  QuartierxmdeT 
the  ciceronage  of  Mr.  F.  Berkeley  Smith  is  certain  to  be  long 
remembered  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Smith  has  studied  the  Bo- 
hemian haunts  'after  the  fashion  of  the  true  impressionist, 
seeking  to  write  just  what  he  has  seen  or  heard  and  no  more. 
The  result  is  a  little  book  that  reads  as  if  extraordinarily 
truthful.  The  man  has  a  talent  for  observation  and  descrip- 
tion that  reminds  one  of  Dickens.  He  makes  the  life  of  the 
Quartier  seem  very  real,  and  he  portrays  the  playful  side  with- 
out glamor,  without  sensationalism.  Occasionally  he  allows 
himself  to  generalize,  always  with  the  effect  of  truth.  Take 
this,  for  instance,  from  his  description  of  a  dinner  at  the  fam- 
ous Taverne  du  Pantheon  :  "The  dinner,  as  it  progresses,  as- 
sumes the  air  of  a  big  family  party  of  good  Bohemians.  The 
French  never  bring  their  misery  with  them  to  the  table.  To 
dine  is  to  enjoy  one's  self  to  the  utmost ;  in  fact  the  French 
people  cover  their  disappointment,  sadness,  annoyances,  great 
or  petty  troubles,  under  a  masque  of  '  blazue,*  and  have  such 
an  innate  dislike  of  sympathy  or  ridicule  that  they  ayoid  it  by 
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turning  everything  into  ^Dlazue.'  This  veneer  it  misleading, 
for  at  heart  the  French  are  sad.*' 

In  Mr.  Smith  s  book  the  pathos  of  stndio  life,  the  impotent 
straggles  of  talent  for  recognition,  the  suffering,  and  starving, 
and  slaving  of  men  and  women,  make  shadows  to  counter- 
balance the  gayety  of  good  dinners  and  student  balls.  The  little 
stories  of  models  are  especially  touching,  tbo  not  all  are  tragic. 
Some  reveal  pictures  of  happiness.  For  instance.  Marguerite, 
a  favorite  model  of  the  Quartier  is  now  thirty,  but  she  has 
kept  all  her  fine  lines— because  she  goes  home  early  to  her 
husband  and  eats  aid  drinks  little.  She  keeps  house,  and  is 
very  busy,  posing  in  the  studios  all  day  long  and  rising  early 
to  get  breakfast.  In  summer  she  and  her  husband,  who  is  a 
repairer  of  fans  and  objets  (Tartt  go  into  the  country,  down 
the  Seine,  to  a  pretty  cottage,  where  the  model  is  very  happy 
and  still  busy,  for  all  last  summer  she  was  employed  regularly 
by  Monsieur  Z.,  the  painter,  enpUin  air,  until  her  white  skin 
was  the  color  of  an  Indian. 

The  illustrations  of  Quartier  life,  some  of  them  photographs, 
«ome  wash  drawings,  by  the  author,  are  excellent  and  add 
greatly  to  the  documentary  value  of  the  book.  A  very  charm- 
ing sketch  "  In  the  Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,''  by  Mr.  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith,  the  author's  father,  makes  a  beautiful  f rontis* 
piece.    (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York.) 

Her  FHrtt  Appearance  is  a  pretty  short  story  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  issued  in  a  dainty  and  elaborately  illustrated 
volume.  The  author  introduces  us  behind  the  scenes  on  the 
first  night  of  the  production  of  a  comic  opera.  Amid  the 
glare  and  glitter  and  bustle  of  stage  preparations,  in  steps 
Van  Bibbet,  a  person  accustomed  to  loitering  about  the  place. 
Presently,  as  the  performance  proceeds,  all  the  members  of 
company,  including  even  the  prima  donna,  are  overshadowed 
by  the  interest  felt  in  a  very  little  girl  with  long  auburn  hair 
«nd  black  eyes,  whose  artless  entrance  into  the  spirit  of  the 
piece  charms  all  beholders.  After  the  act  the  young  debutante 
is  introduced  to  Van  Bibber,  and  he  quickly  gains  her  confi- 
dence. He  knows  her  history.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  man  and  an  actress.  After  his  divorce  from  the  latter 
«nd  her  death,  the  father  had  declared  that  he  never  wanted 
again  to  see  the  child.  Van  Bibber  plans  to  bring  them  to- 
gether. After  the  theater  he  takes  young  Madeline  in  a  hack 
and  drives  to  the  father's  house.  The  father  at  first  remains 
obdurate,  but  the  sight  of  the  child  melts  his  heart,  and  he 
takes  her  to  his  arms.  Van  Bibber  has  triumphed.  The  book 
has  many  page  and  marginal  illustrations,  decorative  pag 
borders,  and  a  pretty  cover  design.  ( Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York.) 

Margaret  Wamner  is,  we  believe,  the  first  attempt  of  Miss 
Alice  Brown  at  writing  a  long  story.  The  result  is  strong  in 
«  way  and  yet  peculiar.  The  writer's  outlook  on  life  is,  it 
would  seem,  hardly  an  optimistic  one.  Even  if  the  study  is 
true  to  nature  unless  the  characters  in  fiction  are  so  portrayed 
as  to  leave  the  reader  bettered  in  some  respect,  fiction  has  no 
excuse  f  er  being.  Perhaps  some  readers  of  Margaret  Wamner 
may  close  the  book  refreshed  and  inspired  by  its  contents ; 
some  certainly  will  not. 

Nevertheless  the  story  is  interesting.  Llandaff  and  Mar- 
garet Warrener  met  and  were  married  in  Paris,  where  Llan- 
daff was  dabbling  in  art  and  Margaret  was  being  costumed 
for  her  new  play.  Several  years  of  happiness  followed,  but 
after  the  two  were  settled  in  Boston  LlaniLstff  quite  forgot  his 
wife  in  a  sort  of  blind  devotion  to  Laura  Neale,  a  self-reliant, 
ielfiiab,  eat-like  newspaper  woman,  magnificent  in  appearance, 
but  utterly  devoid  of  feeling  save  in  regard  to  her  own  com- 
fort. The  story  hinges  on  Margaret's  development  under  her 
husband'a  neglect,  her  growth  in  strength  and  beauty  of  char- 
acter, and  her  utter  abnegation  of  self.  Margaret,  as  the 
title  of  the  book  would  indicate,  is  the  heroine,  and,  save  for 
one  or  two  minor  personages,  the  only  really  lovable  character. 
Miss  Brown  has  hardly  equaled  the  best  of  her  charming 
short  stories  in  this  book.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company, 
Boston.) 

The  wide  range  of  application  of  the  Delsarte  system  makes 
an  understanding  of  it  desirable  for  the  student,  teacher, 
singer,  speaker,  preacher,  lawyer,  painter,  or  sculptor.  Such 
an  understanding  may  be  obtained  from  the  volume  on  The 
Ddiarte  Syetem  of  Expression,  by  Genevieve  Stebbins.  This 
author  is  Steele  MacKaye's  greatest  pupil  as  Mackaye  was 
himself  the  greatest  pupil  of  the  great  master,  Delsarte.  We 
are  assured  in  these  pages,  therefore,  of  a  careful  and  cor- 
sistent  exposition  of  the  ideas  of  the  originator  of  the  system. 
In  the  500  pages  in  the  book  are  given  Delsarte's  address 
before  the  Philotechnic  Society  of  Paris  ;  the  Delsarte  system 
arranged  In  lessons  for  class  or  individual  use ;  the  theory 


and  practice  of  the  Delsarte  system,  pantomime,  physical  cul 
ture,  esthetic  culture,  and  statue-posing;  thirty-two  ful 
page  illustrations  of  famous  Greek  statues. 

The  author's  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  art  of  ex- 
pression, to  which  she  is  exceptionally  suited.  One  object  of 
the  Delsarte  system  is  to  so  train  the  body  that  only  those 
muscles  that  should  operate  to  perform  a  given  work  are  used. 
Lack  of  physical  culture,  or  lack  of  physical  control,  is  shown 
by  muscles  that  should  not  move  in  any  given  act  operating, 
thereby  interfering  with  those  muscles  whose  rightful  func- 
tion it  is  to  perform  the  act.  Delsarte  and  his  pupils  teach 
relaxation  as  well  as  tension,  repose  as  well  as  action.  The 
laws  of  both  repose  and  action  are  set  forth  in  this  book. 
(Edgar  S.  Werner  Puulishing  &  Supply  Company,  New  York. 
Sixth  Edition ;  revised  and  enlarged  ;  507  pages ;  price  $2 ) 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  much  wit,  satire,  and  even 
wisdom  in  the  collection  of  detached  sayings  by  Minna  Thomas 
Antrim,  in  the  little  volume  entiled  Naked  Truths  and  Veiled 
Allusions,  if  the  assertions  in  regard  to  the  female  sex  are 
not  always  true  there  is  frequently  enough  truth  to  give  them 
pungency.  Moreover,  there  is  something  whimsical  in  the 
author's  analysis  of  the  passions,  tastes,  and  humors  of  both 
sexes  ;  the  epigrams  range  from  grave  to  gay,  and  charm  by 
their  nairet'e,  extent,  and  variety.  The  book  charms  by  its 
unconventionality.    (Henry  Altemus  Company,  Philadelphia ) 

A  large  query  on  the  cover  properly  shows  the  object  ef  the 
book  written  by  F.  Dundas  Todd  and  entitled  What  are  We 
Here  For  ?  The  author  asks  and  answers  the  queries  in  regard 
to  our  relations  to  each  other  and  society.  In  the  course  of 
the  volume  he  considers  education,  work,  intelligence,  dis- 
ease, war,  commerce,  morality,  humanity,  religion,  success, 
etc.  He  is  a  clear,  vigorous  thinker  and  presents  these  top- 
ics with  remarkable  brevity  and  force.  The  book  will  rescue 
many  a  mind  from  the  mists  in  which  it  has  been  left  by  the 
sophistries  of  the  philosophers.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the 
chapter  on  morality,  in  which  it  is  defined  as  follows  :  "  Mo- 
rality is  the  product  of  co-operation,  and  consists  in  the  sur- 
render by  the  individual  to  the  community  of  certain  natural 
rights,  in  exchange  for  which  he  is  guaranteed  the  satisfac- 
tion of  corresponding  desires  with  more  certainty  and  with 
less  risk  of  injury,  either  by  accident  or  disease."  This  chapter 
on  morality  was  submitted  to  two  highly  educated  anarchists 
of  the  philosophical  type,  who  recognized  the  soundness  of  the 
doctrine  and,  much  as  they  disliked  them,  acknowledged  their 
inability  to  overthrow  the  author's  deductions.  (The  Photo- 
Beacon  Company,  Chicago.  Eastern  office,  611  to  621  Broad- 
way, New  York.)  ' 

There  is  a  charm  about  an  epistolary  correspondence  which 
acts  as  a  magnet  to  the  reader's  thoughts.  Books  in  the  form 
•f  letters  have  always  been  popular.  One  reason  may  be  be- 
cause they  are  not  overdone.  Where  there  are  one  hundred 
novels  published  in  the  usual  style  there  is  one  published  in 
the  form  of  letters.  An  author  who  writes  a  book  in  the  cor- 
respondence form  must  necessarily  throw  his  own  personality 
into  the  work,  and  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  heart  of  a  reader 
the  more  surely  our  sympathies  are  aroused  and  maintained. 
In  Lauriel ;  the  Love  Letters  oj  an  American  Oirl,  the  author, 
whose  identity  is  unknown,  adopts  a  cheerful,  buoyant  tone 
that  seldom  varies  thruout  the  work.  The  reader  begins  to 
smile  over  the  first  letter  and  the  feeling  that  aroused  the 
smile  is  sustained.  Lauriel  is  a  merry,  light-hearted  girl  with 
serious  moments  now  and  then  that  reveal  a  real  depth  of 
character.  The  reader  follows  her  love  story  from  its  incep- 
tion thru  its  doubtful  stage  to  her  marriage  with  Royal.  As 
a  picture  of  a  loyal  American  girl  whom  wealth  does  not  spoil, 
but  who  in  the  midst  of  adulation  from  every  source,  remains 
steadfast  in  her  friendship  with  a  sincere,  noble  man,  Lauriel 
is  one  of  the  best  that  the  press  has  recently  turned  out.  The 
practical  reader  may  find  in  the  dosing  chapters  too  much 
sentimentality  and  gosh,  but  weed  all  this  out  and  the  nobility 
and  devotion  of  Lauriel  would  be  robbed  of  its  most  attractive 
setting.    (L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Lester^s  Luek  by  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  is  the  story  of  a  poor 
boy  turned  adrift  in  the  world  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  is  a 
sturdy,  honest,  manly  fellow,  and  he  wins  his  way  by  force  of 
character,  tho  not  without  some  severe  trials  and  temptations. 
The  narrative  embraces  his  experiences  at  school  in  New  York 
city,  in  a  mining  town  of  Montana,  etc.  The  hero  has  many 
unusual  adventures.  At  the  close  of  the  story  he  shows  his 
nobleness  by  befriending  the  one  who  had  used  him  meanly. 
(Henry  T.  Coates  &  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

You  ihould  not  feel  tired  all. the  time— healthy  people  den*t 
—you  won*t  if  you  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  for  a  while. 


A  Great  Industry 


FOUNDED  ON  THE 


Transformation  of  Waste   Product. 


^|INCE  the  days  of  Tubal  Cain,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  tt  was 
IJ  necessary  to  produce  the  strongest  parts  of  metal  work  by 
hammering.  In  the  olden  days  the  heated  metal  was  laid  on 
one  fldt  stone  and  hammered  with  another,  or  with  a  primitive  sledge. 
The  flat  stone  developed  by  slow  stages  into  a  block  of  metal,  at  first 
square  and  unhandy,  but  as  time  passed  and  men  developed  ingenuity,  . 
the  block  grew  a  nose  and  became  an  anvil,  by  means  of  which  the 
blacksmiths  of  old  shaped  curved  articles.  They  fashioned  horse 
shoes,  linked  chain  armor  and  welded  blades.  From  the  old-time 
armorer,  the  blacksmiths,  and  the  other  workers  of  metal,  whose 
sturdy  blows  rang  music  from  the  anvil,  is  descended  tht  ponderous 
trip-hammer— ponderous,  yet  so  delicately  adjusted  that  a  blow  can  be 
struck  as  light  as  air,  and  one  so  mighty  that  a  block  of  granite  is 
crushed  to  powder.  Invention  has  succeeded  invention  until  the  rude 
flat  stone  has  developed  into  a  die  carefully  and  laboriously  cut  and 
shaped  by  hand,  into  whicn  the  glowing  metal  is  forced,  not  by  the  sinewy  arm  of  a  modern  Tubal  Cain,  but  by  the 
power  of  steam,  through  tendons  of  steel  or  by  the  pressure  of  water  squeezing  the  metal  into  shape.  All  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  old  brawny  arm  and  skilful  hammering  method.  Slow,  expensive,  and  subjecr  to  ruinous  misplaced  blows 
ana  defective  machinsry,  it  is  a  process  that  is  still  retained  only  because  none  better  had  been  discovered.  Even  with  the 
most  modern  machinery,  with  the  aid  of  wonderful  trip-hammers,  of  powerful  hydraulic  presses  that  mould  metal  as  a 
sculptor  models  clay,  the  process  is  costly  and  slow,  the  machines,  enormous  or  delicite,  and  requiring  adjustment,  whether 
one  or  fifty  pieces  are  to  be  produced.  The  die  must  be  cut  with  the  finest  skill  by 
hand  out  of  steel  as  hard  as  flint.  And  after  all  this  the  article  must  often  be  tempered, 
annealed  or  planed  before  it  is  ready  for  use.  Such  Is  the  old  process  of  steel  production 
—the  process  of  Tuba!  Cain,  grandson  of  Methuselah. 


The  New  iSteel  Process 


Pui^ 


FLOOR  5PACE 
5000  59,  HIT 


Is  a  short  cut  to  the  result  wanted.  From  the  enormous  melting  furnace  to  the  fin- 
ished article  is  but  one  step  by  the  Jupiter  Steel  process.  Scarcely  five  years  ago  two 
mctollurgists  discovered  a  method  by  which  scrap  steel  (discarded  machinery,  old 
boiler  plates,  broken  crank  shafts  and  the  like),  melted  and  mixed  with  certain  in- 
gredients and  poured  into  a  simple  mould  of  special  sand,  produced  steel  equal,  in 
■  strength  and  temper,  to  forgings  vastly  more  expensive.  By  this  means  old  scrap 
steel  of  little  value  is  transformed  into  tools  capable  of  holding  the  finest  edge  or  into 
immense  castings  of  the  greateit  strength  and  toughest  fibre.  Like  all  great  and  successful  inventions  its  simplicity 
makes  it  profitable.  All  the  time-wasting,  expensive  processes  of  forging,  tempering  and  annealing  are  avoided.  Care- 
fully measured  ingredients  are  introduced  into  the  boiling  mass  of  steel  scrap  and  the  finished  cast  will  have  all  the 
qualities  of  the  best  tool  steel  or  the  forged  and  turned  engine  crank,  as  you  wish.  The  secret  lies  in  the  mixture  which 
the  modern  alchemists,  Messrs.  Whall  and  Lundin,  have  discovered;  and  the  United  States  Steel  Company  own  the 
patents  thereon  in  this  country  and  in  twenty-three  foreign  c  ountries. 

The  public  is  slow  to  take  advantage  of  a  revolutionary  invention,  but  once    its  efficiency  is  proved  the  public 
rushes  to  profit  by  it— as  in  the  case  of  the  trolley  and  the  telephone, 

The  plant  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  is  at  Everett,  almost  within  the  city  limits  of  Boston,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  manufacturers  of  New  England  who  are  taking  mor«  and  more  .idvantage  of  a  manifestly  good  opportunity 

to  exchange  their  broken  steel  machinery  for  new 
parts  cast  within  a  short  distance  of  their  doors.     Not 
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only  is  the  cost  of  the  parts  reduced  but  valuable  time 
and  freights  to  and  from  the  steel  mills  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  saved. 

So  popular  has  Jupiter  Steel  become  that  It  is 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  plant  to  five  times  Its  present 
capacity,  the  main  building  being  two  hundred  feet 
long  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  width;  and 
government  work  and  local  orders  have  multiplied 
until  there  is  on  hand  sufficient  work  of  the  most 
profitable  description  for  six  months  ahead.  The 
works  are  In  charge  of  Mr.  Eugene  Edwards,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  steel  casting  plant  of  the  well- 
^     known  General  Electric  Company  at  Lynn,  Mass., 
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anj  Mr.  Benjamin  A. 
Franklin,  until  recently 
superintendent  of  the 
steei  casting  depart- 
ment of  the  Midvale 
Steel  Company  of 
Pennsylvania  (valued 
at*2o,ooo,ooo).  Their 
combined  and  long  ex- 
perience gives  the 
Company  the  advan- 
tage of  a  rareeombina- 
tion  of  expert  talent. 

The  foreign  pat- 
ents, now  being  nego- 
tiated, show  conclu- 
sively a  source  of 
dividends  eventually 
equal  to  the  entire 
capitalization    of    the 

Company.  Of  their  recent  offering  of  forty  thousand  shares  at  $5.00  Per  Share,  over  twenty-nine  thousand  shares 
have  been  subscribed  for,  and  any  intending  investors  should  take  prompt  action  if  they  desire  to  take  any  more  of  the 
remaining  stock  at  the  same  price,  full  paid  and  n  on -assessable.  All  accepted  subscriptions  will  draw  the  full  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  j  per  cent.,  payable  April  z8,  igoa,  the  Company  having  paid  regular  IZ  Per  Cent.^'^Per 
Annum,  dividends  since  December,  i89g. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  to  [the  fact  that  this  Company  has  no  bonds  or  preferred 
Btock  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  opportunity  for  any  interests  combining  and  "  freezing  out "  smaller  stockholders. 
The  Company  has  always  been  conducted  from  the  standpoint  of  obtaining  the  confidence  of  stockholders,  large  and 
small,  for  that  policy  will  certainly  bear  best  fruits  in  the  long  run.  Also  that  there  are  in  the  treasury  two  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  shares  of  stock,  and  that  the  Company  owns  seventy-four  acres  of  good  manufacturing  land,  finely  located 
and  having  unexcelled  railroad  and  water  facilities.  The  officers  of  the  Company  are  not  stock  brokers  or  promoters,— 
just  plain  business  men  engaged  in  establishing  what  is  destined  to  become  a  large  and  profitable  New  England  industry, 
in  which  they  invite  you  to  participate.  Upon  request,  they  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  full  prospectus  of  the  Company, 
together  with  photographs  and  a  record  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  two  years,  and  such  information  as  an 
investor  may  desire,  and  bank  reference,  if  required. _  Preference  will  be  given  to  subscriptions  in_the_ order  of  their 
receipt. 

Make  all  Checks,  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  Payable  to 

THE  UNITED  STATES^STEELjCO.,'"'"%':J^:^'J^,,, 
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Educational  New  England. 


He  wasVorn  in  itji's,  at  Poullney,  Vt. 
fitted  for  college  at  Pierce  academy,  Mid- 
dleboro.  and  was  graduated  from  Huvard 
in  >S^2-  He  was  appointed  a  teacher  ia 
the  Cambridge  high  school,  aid  atwut  a 
year  later  went  to  Brook  line.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  and  reipected  by  his  pu- 
pili.  He  was  the  first  librarian  of  the 
town,  and  after  he  gave  up  the  care  of  the 
library,  in  the  seventies,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  library  board,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  death, 

Maldbn,  Mass. -At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  school  board  sweeping  reductions 
were  made  in  the  school  expenses  for  the 
next  year  in  the  interests  of  economy. 
The  kindergartens  are  to  be  closed  m 
June.  The  allowance  for  books  and  sup- 
plies was  reduced.  The  office  of  supervis- 
or of  penmanship,  held  by  ivlr.  John  L. 
Howard,  was  abolished.  The  teacher  of 
drawing  in  the  high  school  is  to  be  super- 
seded by  one  who  can  combine  that  branch 
with  other  studies.  The  salaries  of  some 
teachers  were  alio  reduced.  These 
changes  will  result  in  a  saviag  of  about 
tij.ooo  in  expenses. 

Worcester,  Mass.— Prof.  E.  Harlow 
Russell,  who  was  elected  president  of  the 
collegiate  department  of  Clark  university, 
some  moTiths  since,  has  declined  the  call. 
He  gives  as  his  reasons  that  age  would 
compel  him  to  lay  aside  active  work  before 
he  could  carry  out  his  plans  for  the  souud 
establishment  of  the  college.  The  friends 
of  the  Worcester  normal  school  are  re- 
joiced at  his  decision.  Senator  George 
F.  Hoar,  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, reports  the  university  as  in  sound  fi- 
nancial conditions.  Mr.  Clarke's  will  is 
absolutely  settled,  and  the  whole  bequest, 
amounting  to  f  z,6oo,ooo,  will  soon  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  board.  The  sum  of 
f  joo.ooo  has  already  been  paid  over  to 
■tart  the  college. 

Cambridge,  Mass.— Prof.  Ferdinand 
Bocher,  head  of  the  modern  language  de- 
partment at  Harvard,  has  sent  in  bis  resig- 
nation, to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the 
current  academic  year.  He  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  modern  languages  at  Har- 
vard in  1S70. 

JUST  AS  GOOD- 
IS  NOT  THE  BEST 

Do  not  purchase  interior  electrical  ward. 
A  reliable  Paradic  instrnment  to  perform 
therapeutic  work  shou'd  contain  a  goodly 
quantity  of  wire. 

The  ■O'oiicer  ilie  cnmat  troin  a  coll  the  leu 
It  li  felt.  See  that  the  coll  will  glow  a  6-iacb 
QeiBs!«r  vacuum  tube.  If  not.  It  hM  but 
little  therapeutic  pr'iperties.  A  laradlccall 
when  proiierly  coustracted  ha> definite  polar 
41zcctlaat  consaquently  polar  effects. 


Here  and  There. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical society  in  Philadelphia,  April  3, 
President  Pritchett,of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  spoke  on  "The 
Relation  of  the  American  University  to 
Science."  He  look  the  view  that  schol- 
ars in  the  United  States  are  lacking  in  the 
thoroness  which  is  a  pari  of  the  German 
system,  and  he  thought  that  if  the  German 
gymnasia,  or  Ihe  academies,  could  be  in- 
troduced into  this  country,  they  would 
greatly  aid  the  present  institutions  o( 
learning.  While  America  may  lead  Ger- 
many in  freedom,  said  Dr.  Priichett, 
Germany  is  far  ahead  of  thta  country  in 
freedom  of  intellectj  which  is  a  sort  of 
freedom  which  no  pnnce  or  potentate  L:an 
abridge.  The  American  people  have 
hitherto  been  too  busy  occupying  and 
settling  the  continent  to  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  scientific  pursuits.  He  predicted 
a  notable  advance  in  this  respect — an  ad- 
vance in  which  the  universities  will  be 
leaders — during  the  next  fifty  years. 

Neglected  School  Grounds. 

Springfield,  III.— Alfred  Bayliss, 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Springfield,  fU.,  has  issued  a  circular  to 
county  superintendenlscalling attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  1,346  school  prem- 
ises in  Illinois  without  trees  and  3,783  with 
too  little  shade.  The  number  ol  orna- 
mented and  well-kept  grounds  is  only  z,So2 
in  a  total  of  la.ooo.  He  asks  the  super 
intendents  to  instruct  their  teachers  to  in- 
terest the  children  and  people  in  their  re- 
spective districts  to  considerthe  choice  of 
trees;  bow  to  select  trees  for  transplant- 
ing; their  preliminary  treatment  and  how 
to  plant  a  tree  so  that  it  is  likely  to  live 
and  grow.  He  recommends  civing  each 
school  a  distinctive  name. 

In  the  beautiful  campus  of  the  Carbon 
dale  normal  school.  Superintendent  Bay- 
liss  continues,  because  one  of  its  teachers 
is  a  lover  of  trees,  every  tree  is  labeled 
with  its  common  and  botanical  names. 
Why  not  go  a  step  farther  and  give  to 
each  tree  the  name  of  some  person  who  is 
worthy  of  that  honor  ?  Let  the  children 
choose  a  school  tree  and  school  flower. 
Pride  in  the  school  district  in  this  matter 
is  as  commendable  as  state  or  national 
pride.  The  school  garden  is  coming. 
Already  two  of  the  normal  schools  have 
set  apart  the  ground  and  are  preparing  to 
instruct  the  teachers  how  to  manage  them, 


processes  ot  budding  and  grafting  will  be 
taught.  We  are  talking  much  of  agricul 
ture  in  the  common  schools,  but  we  are 

doing  too  little. 
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That 
Tired   Feeling 

Ib  ■  Common  SprlnB  TreuMc 

If  8  a  sign  that  the  blood  la  deftdent 
Ib  Titallty,  ]iut  as  pimples  and  other 
HnpUons  are  signs  that  the  blood 
Is  Impure. 

It's  a  mming,  too,  wUch  011I7  the 
basardooB  ful  to  heed. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  puis 

Remove  It,  give  new  life,  new  oonr- 
age,  strength  and  animatioD. 

They  cleanse  the  blood  and  clear  tho 
eomplezion. 

Accept  no  sabstitnte. 

••I  Islt  tired  all  the  time  and  ooaU  not 
sleep.  After  tsUne  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
a  while  I  oonld  sleep  well  and  the  Und 
fesUnj;  had  gone.  This  Bleat  medldna  has 
also  cored  me  ot  sciolnla."  Has.  C  H. 
Boot,  Ollead,  Conn. 

Hood's  Saraaparllla  promlaoa  to 
eur*  and  koops  tha  promlao. 


Pears' 

soap  in  stick  Form;  con- 
venience and  economy  in 
shaving. 

It  is  the  best  and  cheap* 
est  shaving  soap. 


Sold  all  over  the  w 
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TEE  IDTDAL  LIFE  IDWEilCE  COUai 


SCHOOL  BELLS  ffiir.^ 


Don't  accept  the  statsment  that  all  farad- 
ic  currents  are  the  same.  Ascertain  toe 
trntb  Bad  purchase  accordingly.  For  In- 
formation address 

JBROHE  KIDOBR  WPQ  CO..  " 

H'Pr*  or  IIl«h  Grade  Biectrlcal  Apparaias, 

S20  Braadway,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 


aye 


,  _  Xo-aoa  y  •'.porib  ref-uae  allT*' 

uf  Advice 

^o  use  3APe  LI  8 :  11-  is  6.- 
solid  caJ^e  of  scouring  soap, 
used  ^o^  cleaning  purposes. 
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A  mm.  ff  Bcaatx  !■  a  1*7  Fnerer 

Di.  T.  FBLIZ  GOURAUD'S 

Oriental  Cream,    ILVr" 


UwAitoMOii 'a  patlnui.      ..., ... 

IJtoin,  /  rmommnul  'Uiruraud'*  Qrtam-  a>  Ou 
IM(I  AitnVVJo/atI(A*5«(npri-para(tan<."  One 
bottU  wliriatt  lii  montba  DfhiE  11  ererT  day. 
■■^FiiiD»  hair  wlihoai  InlsrT  ■<•  '■■<  *V\ti. 
T.     "  ~        " 

>t. 
Porttl.  br  ill  Orn«st»l..  .t>d 

ta  S.  ^.  O'"/ 1°  R.  I'  Mri  "^ 
■Lnu  Reward  toi  mrr'iit  iDd  pi 


BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAU 


Only  33c.  a  lb. 


COOK   BOOK  FRFG  '»   Cailams™.    Bonnd 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

P.O.  naiZNa, 
31  a  33  VesBT  Street.  Naw  YofK. 


RBADIRS  will  oanfar  &  favor  by  men- 
tiiilcg  Thb  Scbool  Journal  when  eom- 
■wtMtlog  with  odTcrtf len. 


Self'GoTernment. 

RxADiKG,  Fa.— Citizena  of  Reading  are 
aeitatioc  the  introducKon  of  the  ■^■tem  of 
diiciplinio^  schoola  by  which  pupils  have 
repreaenlatioii  on  the  school  govemine 
beards.  This  plan  is  followed  in  the  Wil- 
liainsporl  schoola.  Principal  Fcos,  who 
trill  probabljr  try  the  plan  in  the  bojs' 
iilgh  school,  sayi  that  it  a  aystem  cculd  be 
devised  where  the  pupils  constitute  thr 
entire  goveroing  board  and  it  cauld  be 
luccessfuUy  earried  out,  that  would  be  his 
ideal  self-government  system.  The  plan 
has  already  been  tried  in  the  girls' nigh 
school.  Tie  principal,  Miss  Mayer,  saya 
that  the  plan  IB  a  goed  one,  but  it  is  still 
'a  an  experimental  stage,  or  at  least  not 
>erfect  enough  to  be  practical.  Pfof. 
_fetchneraaya  that  infraction  of  discipline 
on  the  part  of  the  students  will  be  report- 
ed to  the  board  of  gOTcroors,  who  will 
take  action  on  any  case. 

MfchicaD  Notes. 

Abont  300  teachers  from  Grand  Rapida 
accompanied  by  a  number  from  other 
places  visited  Waahington,  D.  C,  for 
their  tprii^  vacation. 

Supt.    r.    M.    Churchill,    of    Harboi 


Prof.  J.  D.  Towar,  who  has  been  agri- 
culturist at  the  experiment  station  of  the 
state  agriculture  college  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  agriculture  in  South 
Australia.    He  will  sail  for  Sydney  April 

Supt.  A.  F.  Doyle,  of  Bad  Axe,  has  re- 
signed, his  resignation  t«  take  effect  at 
close  of  the  present  school  year.  Mr. 
Doyle  will  have  the  managership  of  a 
series  of  brick  factories  for  a  company  re- 
cently organized  to  manufacture  bricks  by 
a  new  process  secured  from  German  pat- 

Minnesota  School  Exhibit. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at 
Minneapolis  next  Jmy,  the  Minnesota 
world's  fair  commission  will  ask  the  teach- 
ers of  that  stAte  to  hold  a  special  session 
with  a  view  to  producing  a  Minnesota 
exhibit  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  ex- 
position which  will  personally  interest 
every  pupil  in  the  state,  "  We  want  every 
pupil  in  Minnesota  to  know  about  this 
cx^sition  and  to  take  a  personal  interest 
in  It;  every  pupil  should  have  a  chance  to 
contribute  something,"  says  State  Supt. 
Olsen. 

It  is  especially  desired  to  have  the  rural 
schools  contribute  largely  to  this  exhibit. 
County  superintendents  will  be  asked  to 
urge  upon  the  rural  teachers  the  advan- 
tage of  getting  the  pupils  interaated. 

Hot  Springs,  N.  C,  In  tilt  <'  Lud  of  ths 
Sky." 
Reached  in  14  hours  from  New  York  in 
thru  Pullman  Drawing- Room  sleeping 
cars  viaSonthcm  Railwav.  A  placewneie 
rest  and  recreation  can  be  most  happily 
cvnbined.  The  climate  and  baths  are 
especially  applicable  for  nervous  and 
rheumatic  troubles.  The  pure  mountain 
air,  charming  scenery,  and  luxurious 
thermal  baths  are  among  the  attractions 
whichjustly  render  Hot  Springs  a  favorite 
resort  for  people  seeking  healtn  and  recre 
atioB.  Elegant  hotel,  all  modem  improve- 
ments. For  particulars  call  on  or  aadiesi; 
New  York  offices,  271  and  II85  Broadway. 
Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent. 

Haallb  uid  BaaS  for  Motbar  Mod 


tjyycmxi 

Imported  Spring 
Garments. 

Moir^  Antique  Ta£fela, 
Etamine,  Pongee  and  Broad  Cloth  Suits 
■  from  the  leading  European  makers. 

Covert    Cloth     Walking  Coats, 

English  Travelling  Garments, 

Silk  Train  Coats. 


ST.   DENIS 

HOTEL 

Broadwaj  aad   II Ih  Slraet,  Naw  Yark 

(Opp.  On«  Ctanrobf 

ODndQoMd  OB  Bsiopgu  Flu  mX  ModiimM  Siu*. 

Tafal*  d'Hota  BreaKfaal     -    -     S.Se 

Dlnnar,  Sl.aSandl.SO 


WX.  TATLOK  L  SON,  Proprietors. 


The  Grand  Union  Hotel 

ronrtk  Avcnu,  4i>t  and  434  Streets 

Opposite  Orand  CentraJ  Depot,         ItW  TOKE 

Central  for  Bhoppins  and  Thaatrea. 

BoBBBBe  to  and  from  mi  Street  Depot  free. 

Rooma,   SI. 00  par  Day  and  Upwards. 


Dp.  W.  J.  STE,WART, 

J62  W.  23d  jrt.,  Tf.  y.  Cfty. 


Lateat  and  noit  praareaatTB  nethada  la  . 
deallairT.  PraaervalloD  af  arlslaal  (eslk  a 
apeclaltr.  Eaiabltalied  IHeSi  Appalamaaia 
by  Biail  ar  tslepbaae  In  adTaaca  for  Tlaliara. 


Dr.VictorC.  Bell.tf.S'KS'o'i 


ud  "Oni  ThUi 


,t  0.1.  of  tj*  TMIk 


Taath  Gr«wnUc.  Bridce  Wark,  axd  BaJldlBi 

IF|  tsstk  and  Kaotk 
Spa«l*l  pHoBt  to  taatiki 


'^  fSill'illODELS,    |9lotl6 

—• —  ^rvatfMaMpkH*a«pf4!lHlottar. 

oroic  oo.SS„tS. 
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IShe  Grea-te-ri   "Diclionary 
Family  in  the  XOorld 


THE  FUNK   &    WAQNALLS 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY 

With  So,ooo  More  Words  than  any  Other  Dictionary 
The  Work  of  247  o£  the  World's  Gre&lelt  Scholars 
IhBSMliiU,*f  HewWords        I3SiOC0  SyDon^ms  and  Antgnymg       Avpendlz  of  5M,0M  Tacti 


diet  loo  Brfei 


THE  STDDERTS' 
STtHMRD  DICTIOIiRI 


De«ign*rt  to  fnUy  meet  the 
moflteisctmsraqnireinentBof 
tbe  modem  dlirtionu':r.  BS.IM 
tenne.  besirlee  l,:iS4  illneCm- 
tiona,  ^.ODO  antonyms,  fnll  etj- 
molosiBa,  uae  of  prepositiaoB 
indicated,  etc.   With  complete 

Richard  M.  Janri.  LI .  D  , 
Head  Master  Willum  Penn 
Charter  School.  Pbilsdelptiia: 

tionary   imbliabed   in   tbifl 
country  that  opproachea  it," 
Lire*    110,   9'S    n-      Clolb, 
Ieaik*r back. tz. Sonet.  Boniul 
iiPsHLcatber.MooDet.  Fat- 


THE  STANDARD 

INTERIIEDIITE-SCEOOIi 

DICTI0SJ8I 


Thi!  is  the  latest  and  most 
perfect  Mhool  diotionHir  in 
tbeEnsliBlilangiiasc.  Itgjvea 
the  orthoKTsphr.  pronuncia- 
tion, meaning,  and  etymology 
of  K^.nOD  words  and  phrnHeH. 
There  are  ><ao  illuetrationa. 

Preaident  of  lb?  American 
Authors'  Gnild ;  "I  deem  it 
superior  toanyflimilariolumii 


TBE  STilDlRD 

PRlllBI- SCHOOL 

DICTIOMRI 


I  Wit  Fvnk  it  Wa/rtal/M 


SSi» 


lORTBphj.  pronunciation, 
auii  meaning  of  abont  iu.ooa 
worda.  1  bere  areSOailluBtrB- 
tiona.  Tbe  dBflign  has  been 
to  adequately  meet  the  moat 
recent  deroanda  for  an  up-to. 
date.  conTenlent,  and  highly 
' '--J  dictionary  for  tbe 


Tbe  app^ndii  contains  roatir 
fpntures  of  importance  and 


;  poataEC.  7  centa 


FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers.  30  Lafayette  Place,  NEW  YORK 


LIBRARIES  m  TEACHERS 

TT  should  need  no  argument  to  convince  any  one  en- 
^  tering  the  profession  of  teaching  with  any  Beriona- 
ness,  that  a  reasonably  complete  Ubrary  of  education  is 
an  essential.  We  hare  arranged  eight  groups  of  books 
to  constitute  our  libraries ;  each  library  is  reasonably 
complete  in  the  field  it  ia  designed  to  occupy,  and  the 
purchaser  will  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  set  of 
books  that  will  answer  all  his  ordinary  requirements. 
Of  the  eight  libraries  that  we  offer,  some  aim  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  theoretical  and  practical  Pedagogy, 
some  deal  with  methods  chiefly,  and  one  is  devoted  to 
School  Entertainment. 

Kellogg*s  Teachers'  Library 

IBTolnmes  -- •»«,0« 

Kellogg's  Smaller  Library 

fTolumei BIO.O* 

Reading  Circle  Library 

IB  TOlnmea _        .       ,  aS.O* 

Teachers'  Professional  Library 
Teachers'  Manuals  Library 

BSToInmoa M-Tft 

Teachers'  Working  Library 

BOyolnme" •a.oo 

(For  Qrammar  Grade.  Intermediate  and  District  Bcbool  Teacben.) 

Primary  Teachers'  Working  Library 
School  Entertainment  Library 

*7T0liime«  --...-..-.         SS.04 
These  libraries  are  all  eiold  upon  the  infitallinent  plan,  which 
SDBbles  a  library  to  be  eecured  at  once  upon  a  small  cash  pay- 
ment, and,  by  the  saving  of  a  few  centa  each  day,  to  be  paid 
for  in  a  limited  period.     For  full  terma  and  particulara  write  to 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


mm^ 


VlkMf.. 


Oar  spring  itlnmination  will  solve  yoir 
donbtB.  See  oar  models  of  fine  tailoring 
— they  are  high  in  quality,  bat  not  in 
price. 

Tbe  two-button,  donble-brsaated  sack  is 
the  shining  coat  for  present  wear,  made 
of  plain  and  fancy  Cheviots.  W«  have  a 
special  line  of  imported  Cheviots,  esp«> 
cially  adapted  for  these  garments;  snit, 
to  order  $20.  Another  attraction  is  our 
donble-breasted  frock  coat  and  waistcoat, 
silk  lined  and  faced,  made  of  imported  ', 
Worsted  Thibet,  $80.  Special  line  of 
Eofliah  trouserings.  $7.  The  np-to-data 
long  overcoats,  of  black  and  white  fancy 
herring-bone  Cheviots,  with  small  caffa, 
slashed  pockets,  worn  qoite  long,  to  order, 
$25.  Covert  and  Venetian  top-coats,  $20. 
There's  no  risk  dealing  here  ;  we'll  do  the 
chanoing. 

Onr  little  frienda  have  been  doing  eo 
much  talking,  that  the  boys'  department 
has  increased,  and  we  give  tfaem  special 
value  and  attention.  Salts,  to  order,  $12; 
top-coats,  $16 

Samples,  book  of  inforraaiion,  and  meas- 
uring guide  mailed  upon  re<iuest. 

ARNHEIM, 

Broadway  &  9th  St. 


THE 


NEW  YORK   •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 


APRIL  19,  1902. 


•1  BmI  NlBtb  BtTMtt  Haw  Twfe  . 
I8«  Wkkaah  Avaaaa.  OhlesMi  111. 
116  BaMMat  BU,  BaaWa.  Ma—. 


New  Books  for  Secondary  Schools 


MUZZAREUrS    BRIEF    FRENCH 

COURSE  ....  $1.25 

By  Antoine  Muzzakelli, 
Officier  d'Acad^mie,  Professor 
of  Modem  Lan^ages  and  Lit- 
erature. 
GARNER'S  SPANISH  GRAMMAR  .  $L25 
By  Sauuei.  Garner,  Ph.  D., 
recently  ProfcMor  of  Modem 
Languwcs.  United  States 
Naval  Academy. 

SaVA  11111 FOURCAUTS  LECTURA 

r  CONVERSACION    •         -  $  .60 

By  T.  SiLVA  and  A.  Fourcaut. 

STERN'S    GESCHICHTEN     VON 

DEUTSCHEN    STADTEN  $1.25 
By  Men  CO  Stern. 

PUGG'S  A  WRITER  OF  ATTIC 

PROSE     ....  f  1.00 
By  Isaac  Flago,  Professor  of 
dttik.  University  of  California. 

NetUCm  LATIN  COMPOimON  $  .40 
By  Anna  Cole  Mellice, 
A.  B.,  Brearley  School,  N.Y. 


HARKNESS  &  FORBE5'5 
C/ESAR'S  GALLIC  WAR  h25 

With   IntroductioD,    Notes,    and 
Vocabulary.    By  ALskitT  Hark- 
NESS,    Ph.  D.,  LL.  U.,  Professor 
Emeritus,  Brown  University;  as- 
sisted by  Charles  H.  Forbes, 
A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin.  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 
While  remark&ble  for  its  aimplicitr.  this  book 
conMini  erarrthing  needed  b;  the  aEndent  in 
reading  the  OommeutarieB.    The  introdnction 
coDtains  Ml  ontline  of  the  life  of  Cesar,  a  de- 
Bcrlptioii  in  brief  of  the  scenei  of  his  milttarr 
operatioiiB.  and  a  short  treatise  on  the  military 
■r«tem  of  the  BmuiiH.    The  notes,  while  sofS- 
oiently  hetpful,  do  not  inTade  the  proTince  of  the 
lifing  teacher.     The  illOKtrations  are  entirely 
approiiriate,  andnnlike  those  in  o&er  vrorka  of 
a  rim^la-f  oatnre  ■ 


^  copy  of  our  ntta  iUv-etratad 
Htgh  School  Catttloi  for  1902 
milt  bt  ^anl  to  any  addre.u  on 
raqut.rt. 


Annotated  Editions  with  Vocabularies 
of  Texts  recommended  by  the  Modem 
Language  Association,  including:— 

Rlehl'i  Du  Spichnaniuklnd  and  Der  Jtuininc 

RaUherr    (Priest) 
Daudet's  Tartarin  de  Tiraicon  (Fontaine) 
Meier's  Der  Kbliothckar    (Cooper) 
Bcncdix'f  Der  Prozui,BiidWiIhtlin)'sEliwr 

Mms  Hciraten    (Lambert) 
Daudet'f  Selected  Stories    (JenlcinB) 
Ubiche  and   Martin's  Le  Voyajt  de  H. 

Perrlchon    (Caate^ier) 
Malret  L'Enfanl  de  It  Lunc    (Heal;) 
Bacon's  Unc  Semaine  a  Paris 
Schultz'i  La  NcuvaliK  de  Colette  (Lye) 
Daudet's  L' Enfant  Espion  and  Other  Stotks 

(Goodell) 
Alarcon'i  CI  Ctf^n  Vcneno   (Brovnell) 


AMEfilCAN  BOOK  COMPANY— Publishers 


NSW  TOK.K 


CINCINNATI 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


fflJE  are  all  creatures  of  habit — some  are  good  while 
^^  others  are  bad.  There  is  one  habit,  however, 
that  never  hurt  anyone,  and  will  do  you  good  as 
long  as  you  live,  and  that  is  the  habit  of  using 

DIXON'S 'S^  PENCILS 

in  both  your  school  and  home  life.  If  you  are  not 
familiar  with  their  many  advantages  let  us  send  you 
some  samples. 

Enclose  i6  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  this 
publication. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
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MICROSCOPE 

And.Outflt  tor  Work  tor 

$16.22 


>inntaa    mlcrcknjplc  ob^Hetit 


MARTHAS  VINEYARD   SUMMER  INSTITUTE 


OLDEST  sum  HER   SCHOOL   FOR 
TEACHERS   IH   THE  U.  S. 


UKPOKATED    1S6I. 

a  0  a 


of  Springfield,  Mrm., 

I9EU*B  s  definite,  cleat,  self -iota  rpretiDg  BonCrsct,  giving  ai 
pald-ap  InturatiG*  and  casti  valots,  «j[tetided  Insurance,  iDstallmant 
options,  and  maay  atber  desirable  IcBtnres,  all  of  whlcli  aSord  tbe 
moat  ample  protection  l«  the  policy-holder.  ,  .  .  - 


0   0   0 
GCOR.GE    J.    WIGHT, 

to  Empire   Building.  71    Broadwa>. 


OaATO/tr,  ACADEMICS  A    METHODS. 
SEND  Fon  e4-PAOE  ciRCULaR. 

CoaBIntni  liiil  Informitton  on  couriei.  ndran- 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

a«5<31t  Third  At*.,      new  YSllK 

Masulstcturera  and  Importer*  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  IWSTRUMENTS 

Soerytfiing  Needed   in    th*  Laboratorf 

61«Mblawln(  4«ni  oatfce  preidw* 
Hctalware  Haanfaenrtai  D«*t.laUalMW 


New  York   City 


GILLOm 


For  Slant  Writing: 

404, 35 1, 303, 604  E.  F., 
603E.  F.,601£.P., 

1047(Mnltiscripi). 
Grand  Prizs  and  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

forVERT[CALWRITING:io4fl{v-c^c«iao,| 

1046  (Vertigraph),  1047,  1066,  1066.  1067.  | 

HiaHKflT  QUALITY,  Txiairoac  MOST  DURABLE 

ana  CHEAPEST. 

lOSEPH  GILLOn  &  SOKS,       91  John  Street,  New  York.  I 


position,  1900. 

PENS 


-ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 

ruRNisHmc  CO. 

9  wEsTi6"8T.  N  Ewf  TURK 


BULLOCK.  &  CRENSHAW 

S28  /utb  SbMt,  Phtfiddftifc, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

Sole  AaenlB  Tor  DrBTeThotTi  Baion  Tilter  Papen 


Poll  OataloEiieB  rnmiBheil  ao  receipt  of  ID 


WATER   GAP   SANITARIUM 


r.  w.  HVKiy.  M.  ». 


FRENCH  KI?„^="- 

*  ***-*^****  TMchlns    Pr«Kh 


WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

I  ft  883  SIXTH  AVENUE,     -     NBW  VORK. 

OompWa  Caialosne  on  applicatiOD. 


SHIPPCO  OHAPPROVM 


The  greatest  satisfaction  can  be  obtained  fronk  using 

€STERBROOK'S  PENS- 

For  Scheola,  Btisinoaa,  Oraunentkl  Work,  or  maj  Other  PnrpMe. 

ALL  STYLES.  ALL  STATioNsxs.       THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.  (  lfia?gS3i?lf'/" 
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Boards   of   Education    and    Superintendents 

Wishing  t«acb«n,  will  find  it  ef  advantage  to  consnlt  tlie 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

'-'-"-'-'-' ~~      -  139  Andltvriym  BuUdloK.  Chicago 

Butera  Branch:  4*4  AshUnd  Ave,.  BnffMlo,  N.  V. 


EsiaUislud  17  ft» 


THE    FISK    TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

Aahbnrtea  Placa,  Bniton.      ij6  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.      150;  PeoD  Ave.,  V 
ao3  Ulcbi»tt  Boalevard,  Chicago.  414  Century  Building,  Hlnneai 

U3  Caoper  BbIMIdk,  Denver.  Hyde  Block,  Spokaoe.  So  Third  St.,  Portland. 


41a  Parrott  Balldlng,  San  Francisco, 


:4  Century  Bnildlng,  Minneapolis. 
,  Spokaoe.  So  Third  St.,  For 

595  Stlmtoo  Block,  Lob  Angele*. 


XHF     Al    RFI?T  ^      Berenteenlh  Tear     In  oorrMpondenee  with 
■■"-    nUDI-*\  I     I  thoniandiohooUmndoollegei.    LargMtaodb 
TFAPHPI?^*      V.  known  AganoT  in  the  Weit.    BegiitaT 
■  iJrJlT^..  f  Beptwnber  Taoancies.    BO-pase  Y«»r  Bo 


AGENCY. 


FINE  ARTS 
Book  free:  ^     BUILDING. 


O.   J.    AI,BEBT,    . 


fchermerfiorn  t«chei»' agency  i 

3IaatUUiSt.,IewTork  | 


PACIFIC  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

nandl  leacben  lor  all  claiaea  of  poeitions  in  WaihioBton.  Oregon.  Idaho  and  Uontana. 

,M_tnd  growth  of  Pacific  Northweet  la  m»king  an  oniunul  demAiid  for  teachen.    We  All  poaitioua. 

It  yon  wlah  to  go  W«at  write  for  IMS  Hannal  and  regiitntloii  to 

B.  W.  Briomall.  ilanager.  ■         3773  »r»oKlyn  Ave.,  aaaltle.  Waihtngton. 


Central  Teachers'  Bureau,  " 

»a aelvt  •ppUe»tloiii  DIBBOT  rrom  emplsren  and  doei  notnotl^  msmben of  pa«i- 
" — ■  wbere  Uw  ageDBr  U  not  to  he  moDtlonod.    "--  "' ' ' ' 


It  you  reoord  r*  (wmL    Infom 


.     Hew  U  the  tSat 


AKBRICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

lolmdlMM  to  (Mlaget,Seheoli.  and  Tamil iei,B«»eiioT  ProtMeon,  Prtnolpats.  Aniitants,Tulort, 
Cmtmbmm*,  tor  •Terr  DeDurtmentof  loatmotiiM!  Baoommenda  OoodSohoola  to  Puanti.  Oall 
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The  Spirit  of  Colonel  Parker's  Work.* 

By  SUPT.  W.  N.  Hatlman,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  development  of 
Colonel  Parker  from  childhood  to  full  maturity,  and  to 
note  the  germs  of  the  doughty  warrior's  devotion  in  the 
boy  who,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  broke  the  bonds  by 
which  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  New  England  farmer, 
in  order  to  gain  freedom  for  the  unfolding  of  the  faith 
that  was  in  him.  It  would  be  interesting  and  profitable 
to  follow  him,  cut  off  from  the  support  of  angered  rela- 
tives, in  his  struggles  to  gain  a  foothold,  thru  the  scanty 
days  of  schooling  which  he  snatched  from  weary  weeks 
of  toil ;  to  rejoice  with  him  in  his  successes  as  a  teacher, 
even  before  he  had  become  of  age,  and  in  the  increasing 
development  of  his  phenomenal  vigor,  earnestness,  and 
ioflaence,  almost  up  to  the  very  hour  when,  in  the  words 
of  his  favorite  hymn,  he  was  called  to  "  Jerusalem,  my 
happy  home,"  which  alone  can  bring  peace  to  such  war- 
riors as  he. 

To  us  of  Dayton  it  would  be  of  special  interest  to 
review  his  work  and  inflaence  in  the  Dayton  schools^ 
where,  during  a  short  period  of  three  years,  he  acted 
with  marked  success  as  principal  of  one  of  our  district 
schools,  as  principal  of  the  newly-established  normal 
school,  and  as  assistant  superintendent.  It  may  be  that 
the  Dayton  of  that  period  was  not  aware  of  what  she 
harbored,  but  the  Dayton  of  to-day  has  reason  to  rejoice 
in  the  fact  that  full  illumination,  full  clearness  as  to  the 
meaning  of  his  mission  in  life  came  to  his  soul  within 
her  borders  and  among  her  children. 

But  all  this  we  must  forego,  in  order  to  steep  our- 
selves, as  it  were,  in  the  spirit  that  animated  him  in  his 
work,  and  which  his  death  reveals  to  us  only  the  more 
dearly.^  Thus  is  it  ever  with  high  and  noble  lives, 
which  die  that  their  spirit  may  be  set  free  to  do  its  work 
more  forcefully.  It  seems  as  if  the  weaknesses  and 
shortcomings  of  the  mortal  man  were  buried  in  the 
grave  with  him,  and  we  behold  the  free  spirit  in  the 
untarnished  purity  and  strength  of  its  divine  soured. 
Henceforth  no  man  dare  criticise.  All  must  applaud 
and  follow. 

In  Colonel  Parker's  conception  man  was  born  for 
freedom,  or  self  realization.  Into  man,  fashioned  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  the  Creator  had  breathed  the 
breath  of  life  directly  and  made  of  him  a  living  soul. 
To  reveal  the  divinity  of  the  spirit  that  gave  birth  to 
this  soul  is  the  undying  hope  and  yearning  of  every  true 
man,  and  the  life  of  man  and  of  generations  of  men  is 
but  a  continuous  self-revelation  of  the  divine  spirit  that 
lives  within. 

In  this  sense  Colonel  Parker,  like  John  Fiske,  was  an 
Evolutionist.    At  the  center  of  life  is  the  spirit  seeking 
self-realization.    Freedom,  in  its  lower  phases,  adapted 
itself  to  environment ;  in  man,  it  strives  to  control  and 
even  to  create  environment.    In  its  lower  phases  it  de- 
veloped blindly ;  in  man  it  learns  to  know  itself,  to  see 
clearly  the  purpose  of  its  being,  and  the  responsibility 
which  this  purpose  places  upon  it ;  the  achievement  of 
the  supremacy  of  spirit. 
Under  this  view  education  appeared  to  Colonel  Parker 
s  the  most  important  of  the  concerns  of  humanity.   It 
was  to  him  humanity's  method  of  self-evolution ;  hu- 

•Prom  an  addresi  at  the  Parker  Meirorial  exercises,  at  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


manity's  method  of  securing  the  intelligence,  skill,  and 
vigor  of  soul,  which  self  evolution  demands. 

That  such  a  nature  should  be  deeply  religious  goes 
without  saying.  For  this  reason  Colonel  Parker  insisted 
on  every  occasion  that,  altho  denominationalism,  might 
properly  be  excluded  from  the  work  of  schools, — re- 
ligious devotion,  the  religious  attitude,  religious  fervor, 
in  short,  the  religion  which  lies  behind  all  denominations, 
must  be,  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  the 
indispensable  center  of  all  their  work. 

Of  necessity,  therefore,  he  approached  his  work  with 
the  highest  reverence,  not  only  for  childhood,  but  for 
the  individual  children  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
These  he  studied  ;  these  he  would  have  every  teacher 
study  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and  in  the  center  of 
every  other  study  they  may  undertake.  For  the  sake 
of  the  beloved  children  he  would  cast  out  from  the 
school  all  the  medieval  rubbish,  as  it  appeared  in  his 
eyes,  of  rod  and  routine,  that  the  children,  too,  might 
grow  strong  and  rejoice  in  freedom. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  to  him  this  freedom  was 
not  license ;  that  it  meant  the  completest  and  most  per- 
fect subordination  to  law,  but  a  «eZf-8ubordination  to 
recognized  law,  recognized  by  eager,  painstaking  love  of 
truth  and  justice.  This  is  the  freedom  he  claimed  for 
himself;  this,  the  freedom  he  would  have  for  his  teach- 
ers ;  this,  the  freedom  he  craved  for  the  children  and 
thru  them  for  humanity. 

Possibly  this  will  account  for  Colonel  Parker's  pecu- 
liar openness  to  conviction.  He  was  never  a  dogmatist. 
As  far  as  his  soul  could  hate,  he  hated  all  that  savored 
of  dogma  in  matters  of  education  as  intolerable  barriers 
to  progress.  He  kept  his  mind  constantly  in  humble, 
tho  eager  suspense,  ready  to  welcome  new  truth  and  to 
abandon  old  error.  Only  this  one  thing  he  required, 
that  truth  and  error  should  appear. 

His  courage  was  phenomenal.  In  his  long  life  of  un- 
broken, strenuous  struggle,  he  never  showed  fear  of 
men,  nor  would  he  sell  one  jot  of  principle  for  personal 
success.  He  called  everything  by  its  name.  No  spade 
could  hope  to  be  called  anything  but  a  spade  by  him.  In 
this,  I  take  it,  lay  much  of  his  great  strength.  It  was 
his  transparent  honesty  of  conviction  and  purity  of  pur- 
pose that  silenced  his  enemies  and  gathered  around  him 
the  loving  souls  of  the  people— always  in  the  majority 
when  once  aroused,  and  few  men  possessed  the  power 
of  arousing  loving  souls  as  did  Colonel  Parker. 

In  Colonel  Parker  the  children  of  this  country  lose 
one  of  their  warmest  friends,  and  educational  progress 
one  of  its  most  forceful  leaders.  His  tranalucent  sin- 
cerity of  purpose,  his  manly  earnestness,  his  clear  grasp 
of  the  situation,  his  unfailing  vigor  and  resourcefulness, 
compelled  conversion  and  following  wherever  he  spoke 

or  worked.  ,  ^ 

The  growing  reverence  for  childhood  in  the  work  oi 
the  school,  the  steady  expansion  of  its  interests,  the 
recognition  of  the  child's  immediate  purpeses  as  a  valid 
factor  in  the  work  of  education,  the  consequent  respect 
for  Individuality,  the  love  that  feeds  the  soul  and  opens 
the  mind,  the  liberation  of .  the  hand  as  a  distractive 
creative  organ,  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  consequent  strengthening  of  moral  atti- 
tude—all these  and  many  other  things  that  are  blessing 
the  schools  of  the  day  are  largely  due  to  Colonel  Parker  8 
convincing  initiative. 
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It  is  true  that  he  has  left  us,  but  the  spirit  that  was 
rt Tealed  thru  him  will  never  leave  us.  Nay,  thanks  to 
the  earnestness  of  his  soul,  it  will  increase  in  brightness 
and  impelling  force  as  his  memory  grows  old. 
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The  Curse  of  Education. 


>> 


By  Arthur  Oilman,  M.A.,  Director  of  The   Oilman  School, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

''  Toe  Garde  of  Education  "  is  the  startling  title  of  a 
book  published  in  England,  by  Harold  Gorst,  a  man  evi- 
dently well  informed  in  regard  to  the  system  in  vogue 
in  his  native  country.  What  can  Mr.  Gorst  mean  7  In 
the  first  place,  he  does  not  intend  to  disparage  culture. 
He  uses  the  word  '*  education  "  in  the  sense  of  the  con- 
ventional mode  of  bringing  up  children  andof  educatiog 
youth  as  he  has  seen  it  in  practice.  He  says  that  he 
finds  fault  chiefly  with  the  "'  universal  method  of  cram- 
ming the  mind  with  facts  and  particularly  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  uniformity  and  mediocrity  by  subjecting 
every  individual  to  a  common  process,  regardless  of  his 
natural  bent."  The  ''average  educated  man,"  he  says, 
"  possesses  no  real  individuality.  He  is  simply  a  manu- 
factured article  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  maker." 
These  be  strong  statements.  England,  Mr.  Gorst 
thinks,  is  being  left  behind  in  the  educational  race. 
"  Where  the  English  child  is  stuffed  with  only  six 
pounds  of  facts,  the  German  and  French  schools  con- 
trive to  era  31  seven  pounds  into  their  pupils." 

Mr.  Gorst  looks  at  the  methods  by  which  the  public 
service  is  recruited  in  England  and  says  that  the  men 
appointed  are  "  simply  individuals  who  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  most  marks  in  public  competitive  examina- 
tions,— that  is  to  say,  men  whose  brains  have  been  more 
effectually  stuffed  with  facts  and  mechanical  knowledge 
than  were  the  brains  of  their  unsuccessful  competitors. 
There  is  no  question,  when  a  candidate  presents  himself 
for  a  post  in  the  diplomatic  service  or  in  one  of  the 
government  offices,  whether  he  possesses  tact,  or  ad- 
ministrative ability,  or  knowledge  of  the  world.  All 
that  is  demanded  of  him  is  that  his  mind  should  be 
crammed  with  so  many  pounds'  avoirdupois  of  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  etc.,  acquired 
in  such  a  way  that  he  will  forget,  within  a  couple  of 
years,  every  fact  that  has  been  pestled  into  him."  To 
this  Mr.  Gorst  traces  that  other  fact  that  "  the  general 
level  thruout  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service 
is  one  of  mediocrity,"  and  that  "  the  blunders  that  have 
characterized  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  " 
''reveal  the  inefficiency  of  more  than  one  department  of 
government."  "  Most  of  the  blunders  of  the  war  are, 
in  fact,"  he  asserts,  "attributable  to  a  want  of  common- 
eense,"  "  the  most  valuable  ffift  with  which  man  can  be 
endowed,"  "  the  very  essence  of  genius,"  "  the  rarest  of 
all  attributes,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  deliberately 
destroyed  by  conventional  methods  of  bringing  up  chil- 
dren and  instructing  youth." 

Parents  come  in  for  Mr.  Gorst's  criticism,  "for  they 
think  that  they  have  fulfilled  their  duty  simply  by  send- 
ing their  children  to  school.  The  only  thing  considered 
necessary  to  equip  a  child  for  the  battle  of  life  is  to  get 
him  an  education,  and  nobody  bothers  his  head  about 
the  principles  or  the  effects  of  the  process."  Mr.  Gorst 
points  out  that  the  effect  of  all  this  is  disastrous,  that 
natural  tendencies  are  suppressed,  and  that  the  progress 
of  civilization  is  retarded  because  it  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  fit. 

Mi.  Gorst  quotes  Matthew  Arnold  as  saying  in  one  ef 
his  official  reports  that  the  mode  of  teaching  had  fallen 
off  "  in  intelligence,  spirit,  and  inventiveness,"  and  that 
the  school  regulations  by  "  making  two-thirds  of  the 
government  grant  depend  upon  a  mechanical  examina- 
tion inevitably  gives  a  mechanical  turn  to  the  school 
teaching,  a  mechanical  turn  to  the  inspection,"  and 
that  it  must  be  trying  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
schools.    These  evils  have  since   Arnold's  time  been 


greatly  mitigated,  but  public  opinion  is  not  strong 
enough  in  England  to  make  a  complete  revolution, 
which  seems  to  Mr.  Gorse  to  be  essentia],and  he  repeats 
over  and  over  again  his  statement  that  the  "  schools  in 
which  the  children  of  the  people  are  taught  are  nothing 
more  than  factories  for  turning  out  a  uniformly-pat- 
terned article,"  and  that  they  "contrive  to  drive  out  all 
original  ideas  without  implanting  any  useful  knowledge 
in  their  place."  "  The  whole  school  life  is  a  scramble 
for  marks.  The  school  managers  and  masters  are  inter- 
ested in  getting  the  boys  stuffed  with  facts,  dates,  fig- 
ures and  inflections,  because  the  prestige  of  the  school 
— and  consequently  its  commercial  success — is  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  creditable  placing  of  pupils  in  pub- 
lic examinations.  .  .  The  boy,  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  is  an  empty  bottle  into  which  a  cer- 
tain prescription  is  to  be  poured.  The  prescription  has 
been  made  up  beforehand  and  cannot  be  altered.  The 
school  undertakes  to  administer  a  draught,  but  it  re- 
fuses to  bother  about  diagnosing  each  case.  There  is 
only  one  method  of  treatment,  and  every  patient  who 
enters  the  establishment  has  to  be  submitted  to  it." 

Of  course  in  such  a  discussion  it  is  inevitable  that 
Edward  Thring  will  be  mentioned,  for  if  there  ever  was 
a  master  in  England  whose  views  were  enlightened  and 
sensible,  he  was  the  one.  "  Education,"  says  Thring, 
"is  not  book- worm  work,  but  the  giving  the  subtle 
power  of  observation,  the  faculty  of  seeing,  the  eye  and 
mind  to  catch  hidden  truths  and  new  creative  genius* 
If  the  cursed  rule-mongering  and  technical  terms  could 
be  banished  to  limbo,  something  might  be  done.  Three 
parts  of  teaching  and  learning  in  England  is  the  hid- 
ing common  sense  and  disguising  ignorance  under 
phrases." 

Dr.  Arnold  is  quoted  on  the  subject  of  boy  nature  and 
his  pessimistic  remarks  are  repeated,  but  Mr.  Gorst 
does  not  agree  that  the  badness  is  natural  that  Arnold 
observed  in  boys.  He  is  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
the  "average  boy"— the  average  English  boy,  of  course 
— spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  cheating  the  mas- 
ters, lying  to  the  authorities,  and  playing  every  sort  and 
kind  of  mischievous  or  disreputable  prank  that  comes 
into  his  head,"  but  he  attributes  it  to  "the  system  of 
education  which  not  only  fails  to  encourage  the  boy's 
individual  tastes  and  faculties,  but  actually  forces  upon 
him  occupations  that  are  for  the  most  part  absolutely 
foreign  to  his  nature.  ...  If  this  or  that  boy's 
store  of  energy  is  not  turned  into  one  channel.  It  win 
expend  itself  thru  another.  If  the  schoolmaster  were  to 
take  the  trouble  to  flnd  out  the  particular  bent  of  the 
pupil,  and  were  to  proceed  to  foster  and  educate  it,  all 
the  energy  of  the  boy  would  be  used  in  this  useful  and 
congenial  work.  .  .  .  But  the  parent  and  the  ped- 
agogue in  their  blindness  can  only  see  in  this  law  of 
nature  a  wicked  and  perverse  propensity  that  must  be 
restrained  at  all  hazards  by  a  speedy  application  of  the 
educational  straight  waistcoat."  "  School  masters  are 
like  mothers.  They  imagine  that  because  a  boy  happens 
to  have  survived  their  system  of  teaching,  the  latter 
must  necessarily  be  the  one  perfect  method — ^just  as 
the  fond  mother  whose  infant  has  been  enabled  by 
means  of  a  phenomenal  digestion  to  outlive  a  partic- 
ular food  believes  that  it  is  the  only  food  upon  which 
babies  can  possibly  be  brought  up." 

When  Mr.  Gorst  says  that  "the  whole  trend  of  evo- 
lution is  to  differentiate,"  he  gives  at  once  the  end  that 
he  aims  at  and  the  method  by  which  he  would  attain  it. 
His  book  is  a  brief  for  "education"  as  opposed  to." fab- 
rication." He  defines  the  object  of  education  to  be  "  to 
assist  everybody  to  develop  his  faculties  and  talents,  so 
that  he  may  be  fitted  for  the  position  in  life  that  nature 
intended  him  to  occupy,"  and  this  he  vigorously  asserts 
the  schools  of  England  do  not  accomplish.  He  agrees 
with  Thring  who  says  that  "  the  pnmary  object  of  edu- 
cation is  to  call  out  thought,  not  to  load  the  memory— 
to  strengthen  mind  and  give  it  versatile  power — ^not 
crush  it  under  an  accumulation  of  undigested  facts/' 
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Erducational    Opinion: 

^  Monthly  ^e^iebu  of  Educational  Literature. 


The  School  as  a  Social  Center. 

The  center  of  social  life  in  the  eighteenth  centoiy 
was  the  church ;  in  the  nineteenth  it  was  the  elate 
house ;  in  the  twentieth  century  it  bids  fair  to  be  the 
school-house.  Great  evolutions  come  about  slowly,  and 
are  accomplished  before  their  scope  is  appreciated. 

It  is  now  nearly  one-third  of  a  century  that  the  old 
New  England  township  school  system  has  been  under- 
going reorganization.  The  district  school  houses  and 
the  academies,  which  were  but  makeshifts  for  a  rapidly 
pioneering  population,  have  been  almost  entirely  swept 
out  before  the  town  graded  schools.  The  movement 
began  in  Connecticut,  or  possibly  in  Maine  ;  swept  over 
New  England ;  and  then  covered  New  York  state,  Ohio, 
and  all  that  West  which  had  inherited  from  New  Eng- 
land the  broken  up  district  system.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  this  reformation  was  to  end  in  itself.  It 
seemed  to  be  quite  enough  to  restore  that  admirable 
system  which  the  Plymouth  colonists  devised,  when 
they  first  planted  themselves  about  Boston  harbor.  But 
our  ablest  educators  have  been  aVakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  town  school  involves  far  more  than  had  been 
supposed.    Ossian  H.  Lang  says : 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  this  proposed  school  evolation  will  af- 
fect the  whole  social  stmcture.  The  town  will  be  a  new 
thing.  Everybody  will  bear  a  helpful  relation  to  everybody 
else.  Individualism  will  not  be  sacrificed,  while  a  wholesome 
social  unification  will  be  established.  Young  and  old  will 
equally  bear  a  relation  to  the  school.  The  school  buildiog  will 
be  modified  to  new  demands.  The  town  itself  will  be  solidified, 
unified,  and  a  co-operative  town  spirit  created. 

Professor  Dewey,  of  Chicago  university,  writes : 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are  only  beginning  to  recognize 
the  possibilities  of  the  8chool^,.a  spiritual,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual, center.  "^ 


Jordan,  of  Stanford  university,  eays  : 

The  school  community  idea  involves  greater  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  parents  in  school  affairs —a  thing  much  to  be  de- 
sired. The  day  is  passing  when  parents  will  give  over  their 
children  at  immature  ages  to  absolute  shaping  at  the  hands  of 
teachers  they  have  never  seen— and  even  whose  names  they 
may  never  have  heard. 

The  outlined  evolution  is  not  to  be  the  work  of  a  sin- 
gle year ;  it  cannot  be  established  out  of  hand.  What 
is  already  accomplished  was  not  foreseen.  It  involves 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  fellowship,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  lapse  during  a  period  of  pioneering.  The  peo- 
ple went  Westward  too  fast  for  organization  to  keep 
pace.  Some  of  our  wisest  educators  are  satisfied  with 
that  amount  of  centralizing  which  comes  in  under  the 
head  of  night  schools,  art  schools,  library  and  museum, 
lectures,  free  reading  rooms,  and  more  or  less  of  music 
culture.  If  the  movement*  stops  with  this  it  still  will 
be  a  revolution.  New  York  city  led  the  way  with  the 
lectures.  Buffalo  and  other  cities  made  the  school  a 
library  center — a  complete  system  of  book  distribution 
is  hardly  possible  thru  any  other  medium.  Elvery  school 
ought  to  be  a  distributing  station  of  a  comprehensive 
town  library.  Reading  rooms  will  then  naturally  follow. 
After  that  comes  your  town  museum — a  veritable  town 
history — relics  and  memorials  'of  whatever  art  growth 
the  town  has  had.  Some  of  the  larger  towns,  as  well  as 
cities,  have  had  long  exhibitions  of  paintings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools — open  to  all  parents  and  children. 
In  this  way  apprehension  of  the  beautiful  is  cultivated, 
collateral  with  a  knowledge  of  the-  useful.  Public  art 
galleries  that  are  solemn  as  owl's  nests  are  of  little  value 
to  those  not  already  art  trained.  Wb  at  we  need  is  to  de- 
velop a  taste  for  the  beautiful  from  the  very  earliest 
years.  Instruction  in  music  may  go  on  in  connection 
with  the  general  lecture  courses.  Springfield,  Mass., 
ed  the  way  for  other  towns  by  establishing  trade  classes 


where  a  poor  boy  may  learn  any  vocation.  Every  town 
should  take  it  in  hand  that  every  child  within  its  limits 
shall  have  a  bread  winning  power.  The  curriculum 
should  look  to  it  that  the  child,  from  the  time  he  enters 
school,  is  on  the  way  to  preparation  for  becoming  a  self- 
reliant  citizen.  France  has  shown  us  that  agricultural 
schools,  as  an  annex  to  public  education,  are  not  suffi- 
ciant.  The  whole  public  school  system  of  that  country 
instructs  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  Some  of  our  own  states  are  already 
moving  in  that  direction.  Industrialism  is  becoming  a 
characteristic  feature  of  public  schools.  A  wide-awake 
educator  says : 

Literary  clubs  should  be  given  permission  to  meet  at  the 
school-house.  Circles  for  dressmaking  and  cooking ;  for 
studying  local  history,  biography,  and  geology ;  for  entomol- 
ogy and  botany ;  for  drawing,  survejing,  and  photography, 
should  find  their  homes  at  the  same  place.  All  these  lines  of 
work  naturally  co-ordinate ;  and  then  organize  co-operative  ly. 
The  school  would  thus  mean  the  whole  town,  at  work  for  intel- 
lectual and  moral  and  physical  improvement.  Athletics 
should  also  have  its  place  in  the  curriculum  and  have  free  use 
of  school  buildings  and  of  the  extensive  playgrounds  that 
should  surround  every  school. 

Chicago  has  undertaken  to  place  her  school  building 
so  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people  as  to  work  out  a 
higher  social  life.  Lectures  and  stereopticon  shows  are 
not  accepted  as  all  that  is  necessary.  This  is  to  stop  at 
the  threshold ;  it  is  not  to  think  the  ndatter  thru. 
Nothing  should  be  accepted  short  of  opening  the  school- 
house  for  every  rational  social  purpose  that  unites  the 
townspeople. 

Mr.  Lang,  in  his  editorial  articles  in  The  School 
Journal,  insists  that  this  is  "a  moral  evolution ;''  that 
''  the  school  may  thus  be  used  to  displant  the  saloons." 
In  other  words,  around  the  school  will  grow  up  a  superb 
force,  a  power  for  good  that  will  leaven  society.  Doing 
things  together  is  more  important  from  every  stand- 
point than  living  together.  The  school  building  ceases 
to  be  a  mere  place  for  teaching  boys  and  girls ;  it  is  a 
place  where  the  parents  also  are  taught.  The  whole 
community  is  thus  gradually  drawn  together  around  the 
school.  In  some  New  England  towns  the  public  con- 
veyances used  in  the  day  time  to  collect  and  carry  the 
children,  are  at  night  used  to  convey  parents  to  lecturep, 
lyceums,  and  entertainments.  The  results  are  not  only 
better  teachers,  better  sanitation,  better  attec dance  of 
pupils,  but  the  family  is  kept  together  in  its  intellectual 
and  moral  growth.  The  town  was  a  natural  unit  of 
Anglo-Saxon  life.  Its  decadence,  together  with  its  spe- 
cial functions  of  school  and  church,  was  lamentable ; 
its  reorganization  around  the  school- house  we  may  be- 
lieve will  lead  once  more  to  the  town  church.  Why,  in 
other  words,  shall  not  the  town  school  building  in  rural 
districts  be  the  town  church  building  on  Sunday?  Gov- 
ernor Rollins  referred  pathetically  to  the  fact  that  all 
over  the  hillsides  of  New  England  there  were  dead 
churches.  What  advantage,  moral  or  economical,  in 
half  a  dozen  rival  buildings?  Or  in  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts, why  remain  with  no  church  at  all? 

What  have  we  but  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  town  or  iuu" 
ship;  the  natural  social  unit  restored?  Only  we  have 
something  larger  than  the  town  of  our  fathers ;  we  have 
new  power,  with  new  transportation,  new  ambitions, 
new  problems  to  solve.  The  school  and  the  church  be- 
come co-operative.  The  homes,  all  bound  together  with 
telephones,  throb  one  life  and  one  hope.  The  baser  ele- 
ments of  society  cannot  so  easily  come  to  the  front. 
There  will  be  less  street  life ;  less  comer-store  life ; 
less  saloon  life.  Labor  will  be  reduced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity,  so  that  the  people  will  have  more 
time  ifor  the  higher  social  functions.  Music  at  the 
schools,  or  even  the  lectures  and  addresses,  may  be 
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heard  all  over  the  town  by  telephone.  Best  of  all  will 
be  the  intensifying  of  the  family  sentiment.  Instead 
of  sending  our  children  out  of  the  family  and  giving 
them  over  to  the  school,  we  shall  all  be  members  to- 
gether of  a  tov^nship  organization,  with  all  its  intel- 
lectual and  moral  functioning. 

— From  an  editorial  in  the  Independent  of  March  6. 


The  Surprises  of  Experience. 

The  first  article  in  the  Kindergarten  Review  for  March 
is  by  Susan  E.  Blow,  on  the  surprises  of  experience.  It 
is  an  excellent  r63um§  of  facts  regarding  the  kinder- 
garten of  1902,  but  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  is  that  a 
professional  kindergartner,  actively  at  work  and  a  prom- 
inent leader  in  the  field,  should  write  so  frankly.  Would 
that  such  plain  utterances  were  heard  more  often  in  the 
kindergarten  world ;  the  children  would  benefit  thereby. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  kindergarten  movement,  says 
the  wri  er,  we  were  told  that  the  Froebelian  idea  could 
not  be  carried  out  if  there  were  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
children  in  a  kindergarten.  To-day  the  average  educa- 
tional results  reached  in  larger  kindergartens  far  sur- 
pass the  average  results  in  kindergsu'tens  attended  by 
only  ten  or  fifteen  children.  That  this  fact  should  be 
indisputable  is  the  first  surprise  of  experience. 

One  probable  reason  for  the  present  superiority  of 
larger  over  smaller  kindergartens  is  that,  since  it  re- 
quires greater  ability  to  conduct  the  larger  kinder- 
gartens, the  more  competent  directors  are  drawn  into 
these  positions  by  a  process  of  natural  selection.  A 
second  reason  may  be  that  having  more  children  to  at- 
tend to,  the  director  of  a  large  kindergarten  is  com- 
pelled to  throw  each  child  more  on  himself,  and  thus 
develops  greater  self-reliance  and  industry. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  our  present  large 
kindergartens  is  that  since  they  are  generally  either 
connected  with  public  schools  or  under  the  control  of 
associations,  they  offer  to  the  individual  director  larger 
opportunity  for  contact  with  other  workers  and  place 
her  under  the  supervision  of  a  specially  qualified  per- 
son who,  be  it  also  noted,  profits  in  her  turn  by  watch- 
ing the  work  of  many  different  directors. 

The  reaction  of  the  public  school  upon  the  kinder- 
garten has  materially  aided  its  healthful  development. 
By  far  the  larger  number  of  superior  kindergartens  are 
either  directly  connected  with  public  schools  or  guided 
by  supervisors  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  public  school 
training. 

Wanted— A  Broad  Outlook. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  small  signs 
have  shown  that  kindergartners  are  slowly  waking  to 
consciousness  of  the  fact  that  since  kindergartens  are 
conducted  exclusively  by  women,  and  usually  either  by 
spinsters  or  young  girls  (i.  e.,  women  who  have  never 
known  the  richest  and  most  educating  experiences  of 
life),  they  must  have  defects  incident  to  defect  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  outlook  of  those  who  conduct 
them.  The  young  woman  who  rarely  talks  seriously 
with  men,  and  the  aging  spinster  who  gets  few  oppor- 
tunities to  talk  with  men  at  all,  are  prone  to  relapse  out 
of  human  living  and  thinking  into  sex  living  and  think- 
ing. This  simple  fact  explains  what  have  been  scath- 
ingly called  the  ''elaborate  fooleries  of  the  kinder- 
garten." Every  kindergartner  should  be  alive  to  this 
danger  and  should  avoid  it  by  conference  with  men,  by 
participation  in  educational  meetings  where  the  mascu- 
line representation  is  large,  by  reading  books  written  by 
men,  and  by  inviting  from  men  criticism  of  her  own 
work. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  now  coming  to  light 
is  the  change  in  the  tone  of  literature,  brought  about 
since  many  women  have  become  writers  and  a  majority 
of  women  readers.  In  some  respects  the  influence  of 
women  upon  literature  is  valuable.  It  is  eliminating 
obscenity  and  diminishing  harshness.  It  is  also,  how- 
ever, depriving  literature  of  its  virility  and,  to  a  certain 


extent,  of  its  integrity,  and  it  is  prone  to  subatitate  a 
sentimental  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  for  a  candid  recog- 
nition of  what  is.  A  similar  influence  is  traceable  in 
education  and  particularly  in  the  kindergarten.  It  has 
produced  the  perennial  smiler,  from  whose  smile,  critics 
aver,  the  child  flees  in  terror. 

The  final  reason  fer  the  present  superiority  of  the 
public  school  kindergarten  is,  as  has  been  already  said,, 
that  the  public  kindergartner  has  been  forced  to  con- 
sider  the  relationship  of  her  exercises  to  the  studies  of 
the  school,  and  has  thus  been  led  to  supplement  her 
theory  of  development  by  some  conscious  consideration 
of  educational  values. 

The  last  and  greatest  surprise  of  experience  is  that 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  good  kindergartners  in  the 
country  to-day  have  adopted  some  form  of  program,  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  organization  of  the  program  ia 
the  freedom  of  the  kindergarten  work. 


Education  for  the  Farmer. 

The  successful  farmer  of  the  future  will  have  a  good 
education,  and  an  education  that  is  as  special  as  that  of 
the  trained  worker  in  any  other  field.  A  little  of  what 
appropriate  education  means  on  the  farm  is  stated  by 
Andrew  M.  Soule  in  the  Univerrity  of  Tennessee  Record 
for  February. 

Education  in  the  rural  districts,  says  the  writer,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  that  in  the  cities.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts it  has  primarily  consisted  of  instruction  in  the  el- 
ements of  mathematics  and  English,  while  the  sciences 
have  been  quite  neglected  and  the  principles  of  agricul- 
ture utterly  ignored.  In  the  city  it  has  been  different. 
There  great  technical  institutions  and  schools  of  manual 
training  are  turning  out  thousands  of  skilled  workers  to 
engage  in  commercial  arts  and  industries.  This  dispar- 
ity between  the  educational  objective  in  the  country  and 
in  the  city  is  tending  to  the  rapid  centralization  of  popula- 
tion in  the  great  cities  and  to  the  consequent  neglect  of 
agricultural  pursuits. 

The  research  work  of  the  experiment  stations  has 
demonstrated  their  utility  and  repaid  their  cost  a  thous- 
and times  by  reason  of  the  light  they  have  thrown  on 
the  simple  relation  of  scientific  truths  to  general  farm 
practice.  The  more  advanced  agriculturists  everywhere 
recognize  the  merit  of  the  stations  and  gladly  concede 
to  them  the  homage  which  their  work  entitles  them  to 
receive,  but  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  people  who 
still  have  a  contempt  for  those  they  are  pleased  to  style 
theoretical  farmers  in  contradistinction  to  the  practical 
man.  Agricultural  education  is  no  longer  a  theory. 
Many  people  do  not  realize  this  and  many  more  would 
not  be  willing  to  concede  it,  but  those  who  have  studied 
the  situation  will  gladly  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

The  need  of  breadth  of  culture  is  as  vital  on  the  farm 
as  in  any  other  profession.  The  wide  range  of  condi- 
tions met  with  by  the  farmer  are  more  diflBcult  to  grasp 
and  to  handle  intelligently  than  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions where  business  matters  run  more  in  a  cycle.  It  is 
said  that  the  opportunity  of  the  farmer  is  circumscribed 
and  limited,  and  to  substantiate  the  contention,  the 
splendid  achievements  of  great  business  interests  are- 
cited.  These  great  business  interests  have  only  been 
developed  because  the  men  who  were  back  of  them  had 
the  breadth  of  culture  and  were  able  to  grasp  existing 
conditions.  There  are  as  great  possibilities  on  the  farm 
as  anywhere  else  if  the  same  amount  of  money  were  put 
into  the  business  and  the  same  skill  and  business  acu- 
men put  into  its  management.  This  would  not  only  be 
true  where  the  operations  were  conducted  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale  but  on  the  small  farm  of  100  or  200  acres' 
where  diversified  agriculture  is  practiced  and  on  down 
to  the  truck  farm  of  five  or  ten  acres.  Education  gives 
breadth  and  scope  to  the  ideas ;  it  is  the  source  of  orig- 
inality and  will  enable  the  conception  and  conaQmrnation* 
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of  gigantic  agricultural  projects  as  surely  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  business. 

Tne  boy  leaves  the  farm  because  he  has  a  false  idea 
of  the  business  opportunity  which  it  affords  him.  He 
leaves  the  farm  because  he  is  disgusted  with  its  drudg- 
ery,  its  meager  profits,  and  to  his  uneducated  mind,  its 
limited  possibilities.  He  has  no  appreciation  of  the 
esthetic  side  of  country  life  or  of  the  natural  beauties 
which  surround  him.  To  him  the  language  of  the  most 
beautiful  creations  of  nature  is  dead.  To  him  the  earth 
is  repulsive  because  he  does  not  understand  it.  The 
wonderful  growth  and  development  of  the  plant  is  a 
hidden  book ;  the  insect  life  around  him  is  tonguelees  ; 
the  beauties  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  moves 
are  utterly  without  meaning  because  his  mind  has  not 
been  directed  in  the  proper  channels  and  he  has  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  glorious  pleasures 
are  all  about  him  and  what  splendid  things  he  might  ac- 
complish if  he  knew  more  of  nature's  hidden  handiwork. 
If  he  were  properly  educated  to  urderstand  and  meas- 
ure what  constitutes  true  living ;  if  he  could  foreshadow 
the  future  of  his  city  life  and  compare  it  with  his 
chances  in  the  country ;  if  he  were  trained  to  weigh 
and  balance  the  good  and  bad,  the  sense  of  pleasure  and 
power  on  one  side  and  of  confinement  and  cramped  op- 
portunity on  the  other,  he  would  generally  elect  to  re- 
main one  of  God's  free  creatures  and  wrest  from  the 
heart  of  nature  the  hidden  truths  which  guard  her 
secrets  and  hold  imprisoned  her  stores  of  wealth. 

Competition  is  stronger  in  farming  to-day  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  business.  At  the  present 
time  one  must  exercise  business  foresight  and  possess 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  market  conditions,  crop  pro- 
duction and  dissemination  in  order  to  be  successful. 
If  certain  citizens  can  acquire  wealth  from  the  farm, 
and  on  investigation  they  are  found  to  be  quite  nu- 
merous, why  should  not  others  ?  It  is  because  they 
have  failed  to  appreciate  the  business  status  of  farm- 
ing  and  to  treat  it  in  the  manner  that  alone  insures 
succesi. 


Do  Children  Know  the  Alphabet? 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Long  Island  Library  club,  says  W. 
W.  Bishop,  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  April  Eiueatianal  Review^  a 
question  was  raised  which  is  of  concern  to  students  of  our 
present  educational  programs.  The  president  of  the  club 
started  a  niost  interesting  discussion  by  asking  the  li- 
brarians if  they  had  discovered  any  general  lack  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
among  children.  An  almost  unanimous  affirmative  was 
given,  and  a  series  of  anecdotes  was  told  to  illustrate  the 
very  general  difficulty  experienced,  not  alone  in  the  use 
of  a  card  catalog— which  is  ever  a  mystery  to  some  souls, 
— ^but  even  in  the  use  of  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias. 
Moreover, — and  this  is  the  point  which  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  teachers, — librarians  who  have  for 
years  been  dealing  with children,especial1y  those  in  charge 
of  ''children's  rooms,"  affirmed  that  ignorance  of  alpha- 
betical order  is  more  noticeable  of  late  than  in  former 
years.  Teachers  present  at  the  meeting  joined  in  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  same  fact.  While  to  master  the  or- 
der of  an  arbitrary  set  of  symbols  is  a  task  which  even 
mature  minds  sometimes  fail  to  accomplish  in  view  of 
the  immensely  important  role  played  by  the  alphabet  in 
most  systems  and  schemes  of  arrangement,  it  would  be 
.  well  for  those  who  supervise  educational  programs  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  provide  in  them  some  place 
where  children  are  taught  thoroly  their  A  B  Cs. 

Every  filing  system,  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  catalog, 
bibliography,  and  almost  every  sort  of  list  has  as  its 
basis  and  key  the  alphabet.  The  old  method  of  teach- 
ing the  letters  in  a  purely  unintelligible  and  mechanical 
fashion,  now  most  properly  abandoned  in  many  quarters, 
at  least  famished  a  child  with  a  set  of  order-symbols 
which  he  continued  to  use  for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life.    Is  it  not  wise  to  provide  for  their  mastery  at  some 


early  point  in  the  school  curriculum  as  order-  symbols,  and 
also  to  find  a  place  for  practice  in  using  lists  and  books 
whose  order  of  arrangement  is  alphabetical  ?  The  ordi- 
nary explanation  given  for  using  a  card  catalog, — ''Look 
for  a  card  just  as  you  would  for  a  word  in  a  dictionary," 
fails  to  assist  very  many  boys  of  fifteen. 

I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  I  am  referring  to 
long-continued  and  systematic  work  in  running  down 
entries  or  in  what  librarians  call  ''alphabeting"  cards. 
Such  work  very  quickly  numbs  the  alphabetic  sense  of 
all  but  the  most  hardened  experts.  The  difficulties  to 
which  I  am  calling  attention  have  been  reported  in  the 
case  of  very  simple  and  elementary  catalogs,  dictionaries, 
and  large-print  reference  books.  That  the  difficulties 
exist  cannot  be  doubted.  A  small  amount  of  forethought 
and  effort  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  them,  once  they 
are  recognized. 


Teaching  of  Addition  and  Subtraction/ 

By  SuPT.  Albert  Duncan  Yocum,  Chester,  Pa. 

While  this  is  a  period  of  unrest  in  the  pedagogical 
world,  a  time  when  theories  are  advanced  and  withdrawn 
either  because  they  do  not  survive  the  attack  of  the 
critic  or  invite  investigation  at  all,  there  is  a  fair  minded 
attitude  toward  the  theorist  who  harmonizes  his  conclu- 
sions with  facts  which  have  been  carefully  tested  before 
assumption.  Aside  from  a  theory  which  is  convincing  . 
per  86^  found  in  ''  An  Inquiry  into  the  Teaching  of  Addi- 
tion and  Subtraction,''  one  of  the  strongest  claims  to 
consideration  rests  upon  the  author's  wide  experience  in 
dealing  with  children.  Dr.  Yocum's  well  planned  and 
carefully  executed  test  to  determine  the  content  of  chil- 
dren's minds  upon  entering  school  confirms  this.  The 
results  of  his  investigation  constitutes  the  first  chapter 
of  the  thesis.  This  division  of  the  book  is  well  worth  a 
study  because  of  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
time  children  may  begin  the  study  of  number  and  what 
arrangement  or  method  best  appeals  to  their  experience. 

Thruout  most  of  the  thesis  the  argument  is  upon  a 
priori  gvounds,  but  the  data  chosen  call  attention  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  prevailing  systems  of  teaching 
number,  to  a  knowledge  of  original  sources,  shown  also 
in  notes  and  references,  and  an  understanding  of  genetic 
psychology.  A  resume  of  the  author's  plan, — necessarily 
brief  and  incomplete,— will  doubtless  lead  to  the  fairest 
estimate  of  its  character.and  merits. 

Following  the  chapter  giving  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  mathematical  content  of  children's 
minds  and  its  conclusions,  is  a  discussion  of  logical  and 
psychological  orders  of  teaching  facts.  A  logical  order, 
says  the  writer,  is  one  in  which  facts  having  some  ele- 
ment in  common  are  grouped  together. 

There  may  be  more  than  one  logical  order,  but  that 
logical  order  in  which  the  common  element  is  most  ef- 
fective, t.  e.,  the  one  whose  perception  in  the  mastery  of 
one  fact  in  the  group  will  insure  the  readiest  mastery  of 
every  other  fact,  is  the  psychological  order. 

The  possible  logical  orders  of  arranging  facts  are  then 
stated,  resulting  in  three  distinct  groups  of  elementary 
sums: 

1.  Those  in  which  the  digit  to  which  the  addition  to 
be  made  is  constant. 

Plan  originating  with  Warren  Colburn. 

2.  Those  in  which  the  result  is  constant.  Grube 
method. 

3.  Those  in  which  numbers  added  is  constant. 
Under  the  last  named  system  the  groups  are  most 

effectively  arranged  if  they  are  formed  by  the  successive 
addition  of  each  digit  to  itself  and  then  to  each  inferior 
digit.    The  illustration  of  this  is  obscure  unless  the 


*  Abstract  of  theiif  presented  by  Sttperintendent  Yocnm  to 
the  facnlty  of  philosopliy  of  the  UniyersltT  of  Penntylyanla  in 
partidtl  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  fer  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy.  The  abstract  was  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Scobey , 
teacher  of  algebra  and  arithmetic,  State  normal  school ,Tr<(n ton, 
N.J. 
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reader  remembers  the  author's  statement  that  all  inver- 
sions are  omitted.  It  is  then  seen  that  this  system  har- 
monizes with  counting  by  ones,  twos,  threes,  etc.,  that 
it  bases  knowledge  on  the  child's  experience  before  com- 
ing to  school ;  that  it  makes  use  of  the  well-known  in- 
terest that  children  have  in  counting. 

The  apriori  determination  of  the  psychological  method 
of  teaching  the  fundamental  sums  and  differences  is  a 
strong  chapter  in  the  thesis.  After  the  statement  of 
what  constitutes  a  psychological  method  and  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  it,  various  ways  of  deriving  facts 
are  classified  as  follows :— (1)  The  Objective  Method, 
(2)  The  Memorial  Method,  (8)  The  Abstract  Method.  A 
comparison  of  these  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ab- 
stract method  insures  the  readiest  determination  of 
facts,  the  readiest  memerizing  of  facts  and  the  maximum 
mental  training. 

The  concluding  chapter  tells  of  the  results  of  a  half 
year's  teaching  in  the  order  and  according  to  the 
method  just  determined.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is, 
after  all  the  most  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
merits  of  the  system,  for  it  may  be  justly  said  of  this 
or  any  other  theory,  however  well  it  accords  with  peda- 
gogical principles, — '*  It  is  by  their  fruits  that  ye  shall 
know  them.'' 


Contingencies  of  a  State  University. 

Life  at  Cambridge  or  New  Haven  is  one  thing  ;  at  a 
state  university  in  one  of  the  newer  Western  states  it  is 
decidedly  another.  A  little  of  what  it  all  means  in  the 
latter  case  is  set  forth  in  a  bright  description  from  the 
pen  of  ''  An  Athenian"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Afiil. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  struggle,  this  toil  in  a  Western  state 
university  but,  as  is  evident  from  the  sketch,  there  is  a 
bright  side  to  il  all — a  side  that  from  the  graduates' 
point  of  view  will  grow  brighter  with  every  passing  year. 
And  what  the  professors  do  for  those  unsophisticated 
boys  and  girls  whom  they  guide  and  advise  for  four 
years,  only  the  recording  angel  will  ever  know.  Many 
loyal  hearts  feel  something  of  what  was  done,  and  the 
best  memories  of  the  college  days  will  cluster  around 
the  hours  spent  in  the  class-room  of  this  and  that  pro- 
fessor. But  the  writer  says :  We  call  ourselves  the 
Athens  of  America,"  and  we  allude  to  our  university  as 
-'  school."  The  streets  swarm  with  boys  and  girls  ;  for 
here  we  take  co-education  as  a  matter  of  course,  never 
having  thought  of  anything  else.  Nevertheless,  owing 
to  the  large  professional  depart^nents,  the  boys  far  out- 
number the  girls. 

In  our  university  the  dormitory  system  does  not  pre- 
vail, and  these  young  people  are  very  much  occupied  in 
getting  themselves  settled  in  the  town  wherever  they 
can  find  lodgings,  usually  lodging  and  boarding  in  dif- 
ferent houses.  Comparatively  few  of  the  citizens  are 
averse  to  taking ''roomers,"  but  meals  are  a  more  se- 
rious matter.  Of  late  there  is  a  somewhat  aggrieved 
surprise  among  householders  at  certain  new  exactioDB 
on  the  part  of  applicants  for  lodgings.  I  am  told  that 
even  freshmen  now  demand  furnace-heated  roomp, 
whereas  a  few  years  ago  a  student  carried  up  his  own 
wood  and  took  care  of  his— or  even  her— own  fire.  The 
present  pace  was  set  by  a  few  persons  who  built  modern 
houses  for  their  own  convenience,  and  then  admitted 
student  lodgers  in  order  to  make  good  the  outlay. 

A  glance  at  the  university  catalog  shews  that  most  of 
the  students  come  from  within  the  state.  This  is  natural 
where  each  state  has  its  university,  but  on  some  accounts 
it  is  a  pity.  We  are  too  proud  of  our  state,  and  would 
be  the  better  for  rubbing  shoulders  with  outsiders. 
However,  here  are  all  these  young  people,  presumably 
thirsting  for  knowledge.  Those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  judge  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  thirst  is  keener 
than  in  the  Eastern  universities ;  that  the  boy  who  goes 
to  college  because  his  people  expect  it  of  him  is  a  much 
rarer  peison  than  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country. 


A  student  who  can  prove  his  inability  to  pay  is  en- 
titled to  free  tuition,  and  if  unable  to  bay  a  uniform  he 
may  be  excused  from  military  drill.  As  to  the  rest,  the 
bare  necessities  of  living  cost  but  little,  and  there  are 
furnaces  to  take  care  of  and  other  employments  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  eager  and  earnest  young  men  who 
form  the  majority  of  the  students  have,  it  seems,  a  more 
serious  diflSculty  to  contend  with  than  mere  poverty. 
This  is  the  lack  of  adequate  preparation.  Scarcely  any 
of  them  have  been  able  to  get  anything  better  than  the 
narrow  and  machine-made  instruction  which  is  all  that 
even  the  better  high  schools  can  offer.  Of  the  genersl 
information  which  comes  from  contact  with  cultivated 
minds  most  of  them  show  not  the  slightest  trace.  They 
go  at  their  tremendous  task  with  tremendous  energy, 
and  by  sheer  force  conquer  the  obstacles  that  lie  between 
them  and  their  university  degree. 

There  are  other  students,  however,  better  dressed  and 
more  sophisticated,  the  sons  of  professional  and  busine£6 
men.  These  are  the  ones  whom  one  meets  walking  with 
pretty  girls.  They  belong  to  the  fraternities,  and  interest 
themselves  in  the  usual  diversions  of  the  student.  Some 
of  them  also  study.  Not  many  of  them  are  rich,  tho 
they  have  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  spend. 

As  for  the  women,  thej  too  are  of  various  kinds,  from 
the  girl  who  has  saved  up  her  earnings  in  order  to  take 
a  course  at  the  university  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
foremost  citizens  of  the  town.  A  witty  professor  once 
said  that  the  woman  students  of  the  university  could  be 
divided  into  four  classes.  Beginning  at  the  bottom, 
they  were :  (1)  those  who  were  of  no  account  either  as 
girls  or  as  students ;  (2)  those  who  were  good  students, 
but  indifferent  to  the  graces  of  the  toilet ;  (8)  those  who 
dressed  well  and  took  the  lead  in  the  social  amusements 
of  student  life ;  and  (4)  Miss  Mary  Martin. 

What  most  impresses  the  impartial  observer  is  the 
extraordinary  independence  of  these  girls.  Ordinarily 
the  girl  finds  her  own  quarters  and  manages  her  own 
affairs.  Her  goings  and  comings,  her  hours,  her  com- 
panions, are  all  at  her  own  disposal.  Sometimes  she  is 
a  serious  student ;  frequently  she  is  clever  enough  to 
hold  her  own  extremely  well  in  her  classes;  but  ap- 
parently she  is  more  apt  than  her  brother  to  come  to  the 
university  for  the  fun  of  it.  The  girls  who  come  to  the 
university  for  amusement  rather  than  for  study  are, 
without  doubt,  greatly  in  the  minority,  but  because  they 
are  here  at  all  there  should  be  some  system  of  guardian- 
ship. 

It  is  true  that  in  spite  of  her  freedom  the  girl  usually 
escapes  without  having  fallen  below  her  own  standard 
of  decorum.  But  her  standard  permits  a  good  deal.  I 
have  met  a  boy  and  girl  on  their  way  to  take  a  row  on 
the  river  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  a 
meeting  of  one  of  their  literary  societies  ;  and  it  seems 
that  this  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence.  It  is  but  a 
sample  of  a  freedom  which  is  sometimes  harmful. 

When  I  first  settled  in  this  neighborhood  it  reminded 
me  quaintly  of  my  native  New  England  village.  I 
shortly  discovered,  however,  that  the  New  England  vil- 
lage and  the  Western  town  differ  radically.  The  most 
striking  difference  is[in|the  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
innovations  and  toward  criticism.  In  the  former  your 
criticism  is  received  with  unruffled  serenity,  and  your 
attempt  at  introducing  a  new  custom  ends  where  it  be- 
gins. In  the  latter  the  mere  suspicion  of  a  wish  to 
criticise  is  enough  to  damn  you  ;  but  if  you  show  your 
self  friendly,  you  may  perhaps  make  a  revolution  in  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  town. 

We  are  a  hospitable  people.  When  I  go  back  to  my 
New  England  village,  I  am  greeted  pleasantly, bnt  what- 
ever fatted  calves  there  may  be  are  eaten  behind  closed 
doors.  When  my  friends  come  to  visit  me  in  my  West- 
em  town,  they  break  bread  in  the  houses  of  most  of  my 
acquaintances. 

The  town  never  forgets  its  share  in  the  ownership  of 
the  university,  which  it  construes  into  an  ownership  of 
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the  faculty.  Concerning  the  students  the  citizens  do 
not  burden  themselves  with  responsibilitj,  but  the  pro- 
fessors need  watching.  For  one  thing,  some  of  them 
have  been  brought — most  unnecessarily — from  outside 
of  the  state*.  We  have  a  deep*rooted  belief  in  the  supe- 
riority of  native  products,  and  hold  that  we  are  false  to 
the  finest  state  in  the  Union  if  we  want  anything  else. 

The  regents  of  a  state  university  have  certain  idiosyn- 
crasies, resulting  largely  from  the  manner  of  their  selec- 
tion. Political  appointment  means  more  or  less  the 
appointment  of  politicians.  An  effort  is  always  made 
by  the  president  of  the  university,  and  by  the  more  con- 
scientious of  the  regents,  to  have  the  places,  as  they  fall 
vacant,  filled  by  good  men  ;  but  the  l^t  men  are  hard 
to  get,  for  the  better  they  are,  the  more  affairs  of  their 
own  they  have  to  attend  to.  A  man  of  leisure,  broad- 
minded  and  devoted  to  the  university,  is  a  treasure  not 
often  to  be  found.  The  board  is  usually  made  up  of  a 
few  farmers,  a  few  lawyers,  a  doctor  or  two,  possibly  a 
couple  of  business  men,  and  a  preponderance  of  editors ; 
the  governor  of  the  state  being  the  chairman.  The 
executive  committee  visits  the  university  once  a  month  ; 
the  full  board  comes  two  or  three  times  a  year.  The 
resident  bnsiness  manager  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  university ;  so  is  the  president,  and  so  are 
one  or  two  of  the  regents. 

In  their  management  they  are  only  occasionally 
swayed  by  politics.  When  this  happens,  it  is  chiefly  the 
law  school  that  suffers ;  for  it  is  easier  to  give  a  lecture- 
ship in  law  to  a  political  friend  than  to  let  him  try  his 
hand  at  Latin  or  biology.  Religious  views  play  some 
small  part.  A  Presbyterian  regent  might  like  to  putMn 
Presbyterian  professors ;  a  Baptist  will  be  likely  to  sug- 
gest sending  to  Chicago  for  Baptists.  Nearly  all  of 
them  would  prefer  natives  of  the  state.  Yet  they  ad- 
mit that  one  of  the  important  duties  of  the  president  is 
to  select  the  best  men  he  can  find  to  fill  vacancies,  and 
they  usually  confirm  his  nominations. 

Regents  may  come  and  go,  may  do  good  or  harm,  but 
it  is,  after  all,  the  faculty  that  counts ;  and  the  profes- 
sors in  our  state  university,  taken  as  a  whole,  form  an 
admirable  body  of  men.  Their  salaries  are  small,  their 
work  is  hard,  their  situation  is  more  or  less  isolated, 
there  is  never  money  enough  properly  to  equip  their  de- 
partmentSy  they  are  not  always  sure  of  the  support  of 
the  regentsy  and  in  some  cases  knour  only  too  well  that 
their  work  is  not  appreciated:  yet  they  are  not  only 
hard-working  and  conscientious ;  they  are  for  the  most 
part  enthusiastic  and  cheerful. 

College  trustees,  and  sometimes  even  college  presi- 
dents, are  too  apt  to  think  that  if  a  professor  prints  no- 
thing he  is  good  for  nothing.  A  brand  new  president 
of  our  university  told  me  that  he  was  not  going  to  keep 
professors  who  did  not  bring  themselves  into  notice  by 
their  publications ;  and  I  remember  hearing  of  a  man 
who,  whenever  he  contemplated  sending  in  a  petition  for 
an  increase  of  salary,  had  a  pile  ef  magaeines  and  pamph- 
lets containing  his  publications  put  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  room  where  the  trustees  of  his  university 
held  their  meetings.  Trustees  sometimes  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  a  man  may  possess  such  a  gift  of 
teaching  and  such  personal  magnetism  as  to  be  an 
•wakening  and  inspiring  influence, — inspiring  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  special  subject  which  he  teaches, — 
and  yet  may  have  no  time  to  write.  Indeed,  in  most  of 
our  state  universities  the  professors  are  not  allowed 
much  leisure  for  independent  work. 

Some  of  the  professors  are  natives  of  the  state ;  per- 
haps a  majority  of  them  are  Western  men  by  birth  ;  but 
most  of  them  have  been  educated  according  to  modem 
methods.  Many,  indeed,  are  graduates  of  Eastern  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  nearly  all  have  taken  their 
year^  or  two  or  three  years,  in  foreign  universities.  The 
others  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  few 
from  Europe.  Thus  we  get  a  pleasing  cosmopolitan 
flavor  which  even  our  state  pride  cannot  prevent  us  from 
enjoving. 


It  always  seems  te  me  that  no  one  in  the:  uffeFersity 
works  quite  so  hard  as  the  president.  His  otSA  door 
bears  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  his  oflice  hours  are 
fixed  within  certain  limits,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  be  accessible  at  all  hours.  The 
president  of  our  State  university  is  required  to  have 
some  special  gifts.  He  needs  to  be  singularly  open- 
minded  and  adaptable,  and  more  than  all  he  needs  to 
be  sincere.  If  he  has  a  talent  for  public  speaking,  so 
much  the  better  for  him.  Westerners  adore  oratory, 
and  consider  it  almost  more  important  that  thera 
should  be  a  professor  to  teach  their  sons  how  to  speak 
than  that  there  should  be  professors  to  train  their 
minds  so  that  they  may  have  something  to  say.  The 
president  is  obliged  to  travel  about  the  state  making 
addresses  at  high  school  commencements,  at  teachers' 
associations,  at  every  kind  of  educational  gathering 
that  ingenuity  can  devise ;  not  to  speak  of  festivities 
at  home,  such  as  alumni  banquets  and  the  like. 

In  the  all -important  matter  of  revenue,  our  state  uni- 
versity leads  a  precarious,  hand-to  mouth  existence,  de- 
pending on  the  favor  of  the  legislature.  There  was,  of 
course,  the  original  land  grant  from  the  United  States 
government ;  but  in  our  case,  as  in  too  many  others,  the 
lands  were  sold  years  ago  for  a  song,  and  that  fund 
brings  in  a  mere  pittance.  There  is  a  small  permanent 
income  from  the  state ;  but  for  most  of  the  current  ex- 
penses and  all  of  the  buildings  and  equipments  the  uni- 
versity must  depend  on  the  special  appropriations  made 
by  the  legislature.  Unfortunately,  its  enemies  are  many 
and  powerful.  Where  the  folly  of  the  founders  of  the 
university  and  the  state  agricultural  college  has  made 
of  them  two  institutions  instead  of  one,  the  university 
finds  an  enemy  in  the  agricultural  college.  Every  re- 
ligious denomination  which  has  its  own  colleges  in  the 
state  (and  they  are  legion)  is  also  more  or  less  an  enemy, 
and,  while  asking  nothing  for  itself,  has  its  party  in  the 
legislature  ready  to  oppose  the  university.  All  the  state 
institutions—insane  hospitals,  reform  schools,  peniten- 
tiaries— are  also  in  chronic  need  of  money,  which,  as  a 
rule,  they  spend  more  extravagantly  than  does  the  uni- 
versity. Each  one  is  fighting  for  itself  and  opposing 
outlay  in  any  other  direction,  and  each  has  a  contingent 
of  the  legislature  pledged  to  support  its  interests.  The 
president  is  compelled,  willy  nilly,  to  be  chief  lobbyist, 
and  spends  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  arguing 
his  oase,  now  before  a  committee,  now  with  individual 
members  ;  showing  facts  and  figures,  statistics  of  other 
state  universities,  estimates  of  the  requirements  of  his 
own ;  answering  questions,  refuting  ciJumnies,  exhaust- 
ing every  argument ;  then  hurrying  back  to  his  oflBce 
and  doing  double  work  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  back 
again  to  the  capital  and  so  on  thru  the  winter.. 

The  truth  is  that  the  legislature  is  much  more  in- 
terested in  the  penitentiaries  and  the  reform  schools 
than  in  the  university,  and  more  interested  in  a  reputa- 
tion for  economy  than  in  anjrthing  else.  The  good  day 
of  suitable  buildings  and  equipments,  of  adequate  salaries, 
of  departments  properly  manned,  of  a  more  extended  in- 
fluence, is  once  more  put  off.  The  president  comes  back 
to  his  accumulation  of  work  feeling  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred,  and  once  more  goes  thru  the  wearisome  task 
of  saying  to  ambitious  young  instructors  that  no  promo- 
tion with  increase  of  salary  can  be  looked  for,  and  to 
overworked  professors  that  they  cannot  have  the  assist- 
ants whom  they  need,  or  the  apparatus  which  they 
can  hardly  do  without,  or  the  accommodations  which 
seem  absolutely  essential ;  that,  in  short,  for  yet  an- 
other two  years  sixpence  must  de  the  work  of  a  shilling. 

Yet  they  join  hands  with  a  good  will  and  go  on  with 
their  work  with  undiminished  energy.  For  they  are 
still  hopeful.  Edch  legislature,  they  assure  me,  is  more 
iutelligent  than  the  last ;  each  appropriatien,  tho  sadly 
inadequate,  is  a  little  larger.  The  university  is  raising 
its  own  standards  and  the  standards  of  the  secondary 
schools.  The  state  university  is  alive  and  it  has  a  fu- 
tufi. 
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Dr.  Draper's  Injury. 

Pres.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  of  the  University  of  Illinoifl, 
will  ever  be  remembered  for  the  grand  work  he  did  as 
state  superintendent  of  education  in  New  York  for  the 
elevation  of  the  teacher's  oflSce  to  something  like  a  spe- 
cific vocation  demanding  particular  qualifications.  The 
institution  of  gradation  and  minimum  standards  for 
teachers'  licenses  has  been  an  important  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  professional  development.  By  establishing  a 
basis  for  progressive  initiation  in  the  legal  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  the  holder  of  a  teacher's  life  diploma,  the 
state  of  New  York,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Draper, 
has  set  an  example  which  has  been  productive  of  much 
good  thruout  the  country. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  the  debt  we  owe  Andrew 
S.  Draper  by  the  serious  accident  last  week  which  ne- 
cessitated the  amputation  of  his  right  leg  in  order  to 
save  his  life.  Wtiile  out  driving  with  Mrs.  Draper  the 
horses  became  frightened  and  he  was  thrown  violently 
against  a  heavy  post,  breaking  his  left  leg  just  above  the 
knee  and  seriously  bruising  the  right.  Mrs.  Draper, 
tho  injured,  escaped  serious  hurt.  All  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  done  for  Dr.  Draper's  comfort  was  done.  The 
attending  physicians  say  that  his  condition  continues 
favorable  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  he  will  soon 
be  well.  His  friends  thruout  the  country  will  be  thank- 
ful that  his  life  has  been  spared,  and  his  recovery  as- 
sured. 


Tribute  of  Dr.  White. 

Thb  School  Journal  takes  pleasure  in  adding  to  the 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Parker  one  that  will 
be  especially  prized  as  coming  from  a  leader  whose  judg- 
ment is  always  regarded  as  most  cautious  and  thoroly 
weighed  in  all  its  bearings.  Dr.  Emerson  B.  White.  He 
writes : 

Colonel  Parker's  death  came  to  mt  as  a  great  shoek, 
and  I  have  been  too  deeply  moved  to  permit  a  public 
ezpression  of  my  sense  of  loss.  I  knew  Colonel  Parker 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  followed  with  in- 
terest and  appreciation  his  heroic  efforts  to  reform 
school  education,  and  especially  primary  education.  In 
all  his  talks  and  writing  he  saw  a  little  child,  and  for 
the  little  one  he  planned  and  toiled.  He  was  eminently 
the  apostle  and  prophet  of  child  training. 

During  all  these  years  we  have  been  personal  friends/ 
and,  while  we  have  not  always  seen  eye  to  eye  as  to 
measures  and  methods,  we  have  agreed  in  an  earnest 
desire  for  vital  reforms  in  school  instruction.  We  have 
often  met  on  the  platform  of  the  institute  and  the  sum- 
mer school ;  and  few  have  appreciated  more  fully  than 
myself  his  bold  challenges  of  traditional  methods  and 
especially  of  traditional  routine.    His  was  a  heroic  soul. 

I  am  glad  that  the  publishers  of  The  School  Journal 
are  to  issue  a  Memorial  edition  of  his  ''Talks  on  Teach- 
ing," first  published  in  1883.  I  hope  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  may  soon  be  sold.  I  read  this  book  with  great 
interest,  and  most  of  it  with  hearty  approval. 

While  it  is  true  that  Colonel  Parker  outgrew,  as  he 
expressed  it,  some  of  the  methods  presented  in  these 
talks,  they  were  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  elemen- 
tary instrnction.  They  were  an  inspiring  revelation  to 
many  American  teachers  who  had  not  been  previously 
touched  by  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  form  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment of  Colonel  Parker's  abiding  influence  upon  Ameri- 
can education.  His  influence  has  been  most  marked  in 
primary  training  and  it  is  doubtless  here  that  it  will  be 
most  permanent  and  salutary.      Emerson  E.  Whits. 

Cobmbui,  0. 


Becoming  Dignity. 

The  public  is  not  quite  ready  yet  lo  acknowledge 
teaching  as  one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  it  is 
at  least  in  a  favorable  attitude,  ready  to  be  convinced. 
Legislative  enactments  and  local  regulations  are  tend- 
ing'in  a  helpful  direction.  Thousands  of  teachers  are 
quietly  but  determinedly  at  work  to  master  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  education  and  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  by  reading  worthy  professional  jourials. 

But  some  obstructions  are  to  be  found  upon  which 
many  hopeful  efforts  for  the  magnifying  of  the  teacher's 
office  have  gone  to  pieces.  One  of  them — and  a  giant 
it  is—is  the  willingness,  yes,  more  than  willingnessy  to 
obtain  things  without  paying  for  them.  It  is  one  of  the 
daily  groans  of  text- book  publishers  that,  the  greater 
part  of  the  harvest  from  the  announcements  of  new 
books  consists  of  begging  letters  and  demands  from 
teachers  for  "  sample  copies."  Certain  dealers  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  condition  of  things  to  buy  of 
teachers  the  ''samples "thus  obtained  below  the  market 
rate.  In  one  case  that  has  come  to  our  attention  the 
school  board  was  supplied  with  copies  of  a  book  which 
an  enterprising  book  broker  had  purchased,  at  one  half 
the  publisher's  price,  from  teachers  who  had  paid  noth- 
ing for  them.  Does  not  one  such  example  undo  any  day 
what  has  cost  years  te  build  up  in  the  way  of  adequate 
respect  for  the  teacher's  office? 

So  deep  seated  has  this  begging  for  free  samples  be- 
come that  some  teachers— and  ministers  too — are  osisg 
their  usually  freely  obtained  periodicals  for  discovering 
new  things  to  ask  for.  When  The  School  Journal  an- 
nounced that  an  edition  of  Parker's  ''Talks  on  Teaching  " 
would  be  issued  at  about  half  the  regulal:  price,  and 
that  ten  cents  from  every  copy  sold  was  to  go  to  a  spe- 
cial fund,  quite  a  number  of  people  found  it  in  their 
heart  to  write  something  like  this  :  "  I  am  glad  you  are 
getting  out  a  special  edition  of  '  Talks  on  Teaching/  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Colonel  Parker.  Please  send  me 
a  sample  copy  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  to  induce 
others  to  secure  the  book  for  themselves."  If  it  were 
not  such  a  sad  comment  on  some  teachers'  lack  of 
worthy  dignity,  experiences  like  these  would  contribute 
to  the  sum  of  merriment  in  the  world. 

Here  is  a  practical  question  for  the  N.  E.  A.  to  tackle 
•when  the  next  declaration  of  principles  is  issued. 


Sound  Educational  Views* 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Hoi  Scholastikoi.  He  paid  a  grace- 
ful tribute  of  thanks  for  the  honor  he  felt  in  being  the 
guest  of  the  schoolmasters,  whose  ranks  he  had  recently 
joined,  and  then  made  an  inspiring  address  on  the  ideal 
function  of  the  educator.    He  said  in  part : 

"  It  is  an  honor  to  be  the  guest  of  the  hardest-worked 
and  the  most  interesting,  the  worst-paid,  and  the  best- 
rewarded  of  the  secular  professions.  Why  teaching 
should  be  called  a  secular  profession  I  don't  know.  If 
any  task  is  sacred,  it  is  that  of  setting  young  minds  on 
the  road  to  truth.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  asked  to 
name  his  greatest  discovery.  He  replied^  'Michael 
Faraday ' ! 

"  A  boy  can  have  no  better  fortune  in  the  world  than 
good  teachers.  I  can  testify  to  my  own  luck  in  this  re- 
spect, tho  I  have  not  made  the  best  of  it.  First,  there 
was  my  dear  and  honored  father,  my  best  teacher  in 
manhood  and  faith.  Then  there  was  a  company  of  faith- 
ful educators  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic.  Then  came 
the  Princeton  professors  and  'that  grand  old  nan/  Dr. 
James  McCosh.  He  taught  me  that  philosophy  is  cem- 
mon  sense,  sifted,  clarified,  and  raised  to  the  ninth 
power. 

"After  these  men  had  done  what  they  could  jfor  me, 
I  had  an  outline  of  some  of  the  many  things  that  I  need 
to  learn,  and  was  ready  to  go  to  school  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men—scholars  at  the  University  of  Berlin^ 
hunters  and  woodsmen  in  the  AdiroBdacks,  and  fuioos 
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other  teachers,  licensed  and  unlicensed,  male  and  female, 
barbarians,  Scythians,  bond  and  free.  My  education  is 
still  going  on. 

'*  As  a  green  hand  at  the  art  of  teaching  I  have  much 
ignorance  and  strong  convictions.  These  are  said  to  be 
good  qualifications  for  an  after-dinner  speech.  Let  me 
tell  you  some  of  the  notions  which  I  should  like  to  put 
to  the  proof.  Education  begins  with  the  memory,  con- 
tinues thru  the  judgment,  and  culminates  in  the  will. 
Therefore  it  must  reach  its  highest  stage  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  liberty.  To  teach  a  boy  to  be  good  is  a  fine 
thing ;  to  fit  him  to  choose  to  be  good  is  a  finer.  A 
few  subjects  well  taught  will  do  more  than  many  sub- 
jects skimmed.  Training  comes  by  discipline,  not  by 
cramming.  Our  schools  have  too  many  '  branches '  and 
too  little  education. 

''The  three  arts  by  which  education  does  its  best 
work  are  very  simple :  the  art  of  seeing,  the  art  of  read- 
ing, the  art  of  thinking.  The  boy  who  learns  to  see  is 
awakened  ;  the  boy  who  learns  to  read  is  enriched ;  the 
boy  who  learns  to  think  is  emancipated.  He  can  live 
his  own  life  at  first  hand. 

**  The  third  best  thing  that  a  teacher  can  give  a  boy 
is  knowledge.  The  second  best  thing  is  a  desire  for 
more  knowledge.  The  very  best  thing  is  the  resolve  to 
use  that  knowledge  for  the  highest  good  of  mankind.'' 


Promotion  Without  Examination. 

In  his  latest  official  report  Supt.  Edward  Brooks,  of 
Philadelphia,  gives  these  valuable  suggestions  concern- 
ing the  troublesome  question  of  promotion  without  ex- 
amination : 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  experiment  of  piu- 
moting  pupils  on  the  recommendation  of  principals  was 
a  pronounced  success.  Principals  generally  exercised 
good  judgment  in  their  recommendations,  wisely  dis- 
criminating between  their  stronger  and  weaker  teachers 
in  iQaking  out  their  lists. 

The  new  method  is  founded  on  correct  principles,  and 
marks  another  advance  in  the  management  of  our  ele- 
mentary sbhools.  So  strong  is  my  conviction  in  favor  of 
this  plan  that  I  take  occasion  to  repeat  here  the  argu- 
ments I  have  advanced  in  favor  of  promotions  without 
•examinations  in  my  report  of  1893-94.  Speaking  then 
^f  the  abolition  of  the  semi-annual  examination  for  pro- 
motion, I  sajr : 

"  The  reasons  for  this  change  are  many  aud  cogeut,  and 
<;anQot  be  too  often  repeated  or  too  strongly  urged.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  and  the  principal  is 
far  more  reliable  in  determining  a  pupiFs  fitness  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  grade  than  the  results  of  a  few  hours  spent 
by  the  pupils  upon  a  set  of  questions  prepared  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  assistants.  Besides,  promotion  without  exam- 
ination is  an  actual  advantage  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
Teachers  will  work  with  greater  freedom  and  achieve  far  bet- 
ter results  when  they  can  follow  their  ovvn  judgment  in  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  their  pupils  than  when  they  feel 
obliflred  to  shape  their  instruction  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
an  examination  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  be  more 
or  less  narrow  and  technical.  In  addition  to  this,  the  respon- 
iiibility  placed  upon  teachers  in  determining  the  fitness  of  their 
pupils  for  promotion  will  be  an  incentive  for  them  to  do  their 
most  skilful  and  conscientious  work.  They  will  naturally  watch 
more  carefully  the  daily  growth  and  development  of  their  pupils, 
and  thus  be  better  able  to  adapt  the  initructiou  to  their  special 
needs  and  abilities.  The  incentive  with  the  pupils  will  be  far 
stronger  without  than  with  an  examination,  since  their  pro- 
motion will  depend  upon  their  daily  attention  and  progress, 
rather  than  upon  the  result  of  a  far-off  examination  day.'' 

The  Public  High  School. 

Concerning  the  historical  development  of  the  public 
school  in  America  Dr.  Brooks  writes  this  : 

Few  persons  realise  the  change  that  is  going  on  in  the 
United  States  in  the  sentiment  of  the  public  toward  the 
iSStablishmeBt  by  the  state  of  free  institutions  for  the  higher 
•edocation  of  youth.  There  was  a  time  not  many  years  ago 
in  which  leading  public-minded  citizens  who  were  in  favor 
#f  free  elementary  education  were  opposed  to  higher  educa- 


tion. The  idea  of  a  public  high  school  for  the  education  of 
the  masses  had  to  fight  its  way  into  public  recognition  and  ap- 
proval. As  Dr.  Shimraell  said  in  an  able  paper  before  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Association :  "  The  Boston 
Latin  school  of  1635,  the  New  Amsterdam  Latin  school  of 
1659,  the  William  Penn  Charter  school  of  1698,  the  King  Wil- 
liam *s  school  of  1696,  at  Annapolis,  were  not  the  progenitors 
of  the  modern  high  schools.  The  typical  high  school  of  to- 
day was  constituted  in  the  early  part  of  the  Ibth  century, 
when  education  by  the  state  became  a  part  of  the  program  of 
democracy. 

The  first  public  high  school  in  this  senge  was  the  English 
high  school  of  Boston,  established  in  1821,  for  the  purpose  of 
''  furnishing  young  men  of  Boston,  who  are  not  intended  for  a 
collegiate  course  of  study,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the  usual 
advantages  of  the  other  public  schools,  with  the  means  of  com- 
pleting a  good  English  education."  The  next  city  to  establish 
a  public  high  school,  the  Central  high  school  for  boys,  as  part 
of  the  system  of  public  education,  was  Philadelphia  (1836) ; 
the  act  of  assembly  reading'*  for  the  full  education  of  such 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  the  first  district  as  may  possess 
the  requisite  qualifications/'  It  was  at  the  time  of  its  incep- 
tion regarded  as  a  free  college,  not  a  preparatory  school,  and 
thus  was  empowered  to  grant  collegiate  degrees  the  same  as  a 
college.  Following  these  examples,  high  bchools  have  been 
established  in  other  cities,  and  in  towns  and  villages  all  over 
the  country,  the  primary  object  being  to  afford  the  opportun- 
ity of  a  higher  education  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  had  com- 
pleted the  course  in  the  elementary  schools. 

From  the  original  intent  of  affording  a  complete  education, 
the  public  high  schools  have,  to  a  certain  exent,  grown  into 
preparatory  schools  for  higher  institutions.  They  now,  in 
addition  to  their  primary  function,  bear  the  same  relations  to 
colleges  and  universities  as  the  so-called  '*  secondary  school.'' 


Five  Dollars  a  Day. 

The  plasterers  in  this  city  have  struck,  demanding  five 
dollars  per  day.  What  teachers  get  that  amount  ?  Most 
teachers  who  get  two  dollars  per  day  have  to  study  for 
two,  three,  and  even  four  years  to  prepare  themselves. 
A  plasterer  who  was  interviewed  says  :  "  I  learned  to 
plaster  in  three  months ;  it  is  no  great  trick  nor  is  it 
hard  work.  I  can  show  a  young  man  with  strong  arms 
so  he  can  put  on  the  first  coat  in  fifteen  minutes ;  if  he 
is  strong  and  quick  he  can  do  good  work  in  three 
months."  Here  are  a  few  interesting  facts  for  normal 
schools  to  point  out  to  the  young  men  who  are  thinking 
of  becoming  teachers. 


Jewish  Prize  Winners. 

One  of  the  marked  features  at  the  commencements 
of  the  city  and  normal  colleges  is  the  regular  appear- 
ance of  Jews  as  prize  winners.  Dr.  Friedman  calls  them 
'*A  people  without  a  country,  yet  still  united  thruout 
the  earth  by  the  same  bond  which  made  Israel  a  nation 
in  the  dawn  of  history.  It  is  his  abiding  faith  in  his 
own  destiny,  based  on  his  unshaken  belief  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Jew  to  present  and  hold  the  idea  of  God  be- 
fore the  world  that  makes  and  keeps  him  a  separate 
people.''  Certain  it  is  that  teachers  usually  find  Jewish 
children  to  be  of  a  superior  mental  caliber,  and  ambi- 
tious for  intellectual  progresf. 


April — A  Sonnet. 

By  Melvin  Hix. 

April  1  thou  month  of  variable  mood. 

What  changes  bring'st  thou  over  hill  and  wold  ; 
Thy  temper  one  hour  mild,  another  rude. 

What  quick  surprises  doth  thy  bosom  hold ! 
Thy  natal  robe  is  oft  with  frost  so  white. 

Thou  seem'st  with  winter's  bitterness  imbued. 
The  birds  thy  brighter  hours  hail  with  delight. 

For  then  thou  seem'st  sweet  summer  to  prelude. 
Thy  youthful  days  are  oft  so  harsh  and  cold ; 

Thy  cloud-dimmed  eyes  oft  weep  such  chilling  tears ; 
That  buds  their  baby  leaves  dare  not  unfold ; 

Then  suddenly  thy  kinder  mood  appears. 
Thy  father  March  bequeathed  thy  harsher  hours ; 
Thy  daughter  Mhj  bedecks  thy  grave  with  flowers. 
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Editorial  Letter. 

St.  AuRustlne. 

The  difference  io  winter  climate  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  parts  of  our  country  is  well  illustrated  by 
journeying  from  New  York  to  thie  place.  The  streets 
were  laden  with  snow  and  elueh,  and  sharp,  cold  winds 
were  blowing  when  I  stepped  on  the  cars  in  Newark ;  in 
Washington  the  remnants  of  the  snovBtorm  were 
scarcely  to  be  seen  ;  none  in  Virginia  ;  in  fact,  it  will 
not  be  visible  to  me  again  until  the  autumn  months. 

Jacksonville  I  found  emerging  from  the  diBSBtrons 
Ore  that  surprised  it  last  summer.  Superintendent 
Glenn  was  examining  plans  for  a  new  $40,000  school 
building;  the  one  probably  to  be  chosen  struck  me  as 
exceedingly  commodiouB.  The  city  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  man  of  such  sterling  worth  as  George  P.  Glenn  at 
the  head  of  its  school  interests.  The  plan  here  has  been 
tried  of  bringing  children  to  the  schools  in  wagons  and 
it  has  operated  admirably. 

Superintendent  Glenn  possesses  that  rare  professional 
skill  that  enablea  him  to  tell  by  a  short  examination  of 
a  class  of  pupils  just  the  grade  of  ability  and  work  it 
may  claim.  For  example,  a  class  was  tested  supposedly 
of  the  seventh  grade.  After  a  brief  examination,  he 
said,  "  The  pupils  manifest  fifth  grade  scholarship  and 
power."  There  are  not  many  superintendents  that  are 
able  to  do  this,  either  North  or  South.  Superintendent 
Bnchholz,  of  Tampa,  is  another  I  recall  who  had  such  a 
mastery  of  the  grades  in  the  public  school. 

The  fire  nearly  obliterated  Jacksonville,  but  the  city 
is  being  rapidly  rebuilt  and  on  a  scale  of  considerable 
magnificence.  The  city  shows  many  signs  of  increasing 
prosperity ;  the  rest  of  the  state  draws  its  supplies 
thence  and  this  causes  traffic  of  all  kinds  to  abound. 

The  east  coast  of  Florida  has  become  famous  thru  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Flagler,  one  of  the  Standard  Oil 
magnates.  He  built  here  two  splendid  hotels  a  dozen 
years  ago,  and  then  built  a  railroad  down  the  east  coast 
of  the  state,  placing  hotels  at  Ormend,  Palm  Beach,  and 
Miami;  also  in  Havana,  Nassau,  and  Key  West ;  the  one 
at  Palm  Beach  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  tlie  world, 
being  about  one  thoasand  feet  long.  These  improve- 
ments  bring  in  a  great  number  of  visitors  every  winter, 
and  cause  an  inflow  of  money  and  an  impulse  to  buai- 
ness. 

The  southeastern  section  of  the  state  raises  pine- 
apples of  a  delicious  kind,  many  weighing  eight  to  ten 
pounds.  The  southwestern  section  raises  a  good  many 
oranges,  strawberries,  celery,  etc.  West  of  St.  Augus- . 
tine  there  are  many  Gelds  of  potatoes  in  bloom  ;  while 
passing  thru  thie  place  in  the  cars  the  farmers  were 
plowing  between  the  rows ;  about  May  15  there  will  be 
an  army  of  diggers  and  the  product  will  be  shipped 
North.  This  will  he  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  in 
the  state. 

The  climate  is  what  attracts  the  winter  visitor".  A 
small  part  are  bo  pleased  that  they  purchase  property 
and  remain  ;  these  will  be  those  broken  in  health  in  vari- 
ous wayB.  Florida  ib,  in  fact,  a  vast  sanitarium  ;  its 
mild  climate  lengthens  life  remarkably;  it  is  a  cure  for 
nervouB  exhanetion  in  its  various  forms.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  ia  to  find  paying  occupations.  The 
tabor  IB  done  mainly  by  negroes.  Only  those  who  can 
bring  capital  and  employ  these  make  a  living.  The  soil 
is  so  generally  sandy  and  poor  that  it  is  hard  to  raiie 
the  crops  that  the  other  states  will  produce  without  fer- 
tilizers. After  the  potato  crop  is  harvested  (and  this 
will  be  a  small  one,  for  the  area  that  will  jH-oduce  them 
ia  limited)  Florida  will  export  nothing  of  any  account 
until  next  January,  when  it  will  begin  toship  early  vege- 
tables. 

I  find  teachers  here  who  have  come  hoping  to  get  em- 
ployment white  recuperating.  The  wages  paid  are  small 
and  the  school  term  short.  It  has  seemed  tome  for 
many  years  that  the  teachers  should  have  several 
"rests"  in  this  state  where  members  of  the  profesaion 


eould  come  and  stay  for  several  months  for  recupera- 
tion ;  the  cost  of  land,  buildings,  and  board  would  be 
moderate.  Why  will  not  some  who  cqn  afford  it  unite 
and  start  one  building?     I  can  advise  as  to  the  location. 

Near  St.  Augustine  there  is  to  be  started  an  institu- 
tion like  that  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.  It  will  be  managed  by 
Rev.  G.  M.  Elliot,  a  man  of  unusual  mental  power.  He 
is  raising  $10,000  to  start  it— to  buy  land  and  put  up 
buildings.  It  is  to  be  an  industrial  institution  and  train 
io  all  sorts  of  labor.  There  is  here  a  fund  of  $60,001} 
(begun  in  1871  by  Mr.  Bronson)  the  income  of  which 
will  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  such  an  institution. 
The  movement  to  aid  educational  institutions  at  the 
South  must  not  neglect  such  enterprises  as  this  is. 

I  shall  soon  return  to  the  North,  leaving  this  land 
where  June  is  already  in  sway  ;  the  oak  trees  are  full  of 
new  green  leaves  in  front  of  my  window,  and  there  the 
mocking  bird  sits  and  trills  his  miraculous  notes  in  the 
early  morning ;  the  roses  have  been  In  bloom  for  a 
month;  the  great  banana  leaves  are  waving  in  the  wind; 
the  pure  white  cherokee  roses  twine  over  the  fences  in 
great  masses  ;  the  gardens  are  full  of  all  kinds  of  fresh 
vegetables  ;  the  river  yields  fish  in  abundance — our 
party  caught  a  sixty-two  pound  drum  fish  one  day ;  the 
air  is  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  myrtle. 

This  old  town  is  slowly  improving,  putting  shells  in 
the  roads  where  a  few  years  ago  there  was  deep  sand, 
and  paving  a  few  of  its  thorofares  with  bricks.  It  has 
many  attractions :  the  old  part,  with  historical  aaaocia- 
tions;  the  sea  wall ;  the  island  across  the  bay;  the  light- 
house ;  the  quaint  architecture ;  the  splendid  hotels, 
and  above  all,  the  climate,  which  is  much  like  Coney 
Island  in  June.  People  are  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  ;  the  trains  reach  Jaclisonville  in  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  hours  from  Chicago  or  New  York.  The 
Southern  railroad  runs  trains  that  astonish  the  foreign- 
er ;  the  "  Southern  Palm  "  carries  sleepers,  dining,  and 
observation  cars  all  fitted  in  palatial  style  at  the  same 
rate  that  we  used  to  pay  on  inferior  trains  a  few  years 
ago.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  enterprise  of  this 
railway.  A.  M.  Kellogg. 

•«»■ 
Value  of  Meat  as  Food. 

Domestic  economy,  which  tells  how  best  to  provide 
nourishiug,  palatable,  and  reasonably  cheap  food  to  those 
in  modest  circumstances,  has  been  studied  in  schools 
and  homes  for  years  and  yet  Americans  follow  largely 
the  dictates  of  their  own  appetites,  sometimes  to  the 
detriment  of  their  incomes,  and  often  to  that  of  their 
stomachs. 

Now  that  meat  is  so  costly,  the  question  arises,  Would 
not  the  race  enjoy  better  health  by  eating  more  fmtt, 
vegetables,  and  cereals  and  less  meat? 

Dr.  Elmer  Lee,  who  lectures  on  hygiene  at  the  Jadson 
Memorial  church,  says  that  habit  is  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  food  problem.  Americans  have  been 
bronght  up  with  the  notion  that  they  cannot  be  strong 
unless  they  eat  much  animal  food.  Flesh  food  is  a 
wasteful  article  of  diet  because  of  its  cost,  and  because 
it  contains  from  one-tenth  to  one-sixth  in  weight  of 
salts  that  have  no  nutritive  qualities.  Much  meat-eat* 
log  favors  disease.  Meat  is,  moreover,  frequently  tainted. 
Rice,  wheat,  oats,  and  hominy  are  good  substitute!  for 
flesh,  and  are  far  more  sustaining, 
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Zbc  Busy  glorldt 

National  Tariff  Systems. 

ree  distinct  tariff  systems  are  now  used  in  the  prin- 
commercial  countries  of  the  world— the  general 
system,  the  general  and  conventional  system,  and 
nazimum  and  minimum  system.  A  statement  of 
boye  is  given  in  concise  form  in  a  monogram  en- 
1  *'  Modern  Tariff  System/'  issued  by  the  treasury 
ku  of  statistics. 

.6  system  of  a  general  tariff  consists  in  having  a 
B  schedule  of  import  duties  applied  to  the  goods  of 
mntries  without  distinction.  It  takes  account  only 
6  needs  of  the  home  country,  and  recognizes  f or- 
commercial  relations  only  so  far  as  they  are  in  har- 
r  with  home  interests. 

distinction  between  goods  coming  from  different 
tries  is  made  in  the  system  of  general  and  conven- 
I  tariffs.  Nations  making  use  of  a  general  tariff 
often  compelled  to  change  this  tariff  when  they 
make  commercial  treaties.  Some  way  of  regulat- 
ommercial  relations  must  be  found.  Generally  one 
•n  declares  itself  ready  to  grant  some  concession  or 
Btion  in  its  tariff  if  a  corresponding  concession  is 
sd  in  return.  If  an  agreement  is  reached,  a  treaty 
ide.  This  usually  introduces  new  tariff  rates,  and 
isnal  course  is  for  the  state  to  maintain  two  columns 
» tariff  schedule.  The  first  is  for  those  countries 
ring  the  most-favored-nation  treatment,  which  is 
i  the  treaty  or  conventional  tariff,  and  the  second 
lining  the  original  rates,  for  those  countries  not  re- 
Dg  this  treatment,  which  is  termed  the  general  tar- 
"Die  general  schedule  may  be  changed  at  any  time, 
ihe  conventional  schedule  can  be  changed  only  by 
sonsent  of  both  parties.  The  general  tariff  is  re- 
ed mainly  in  the  light  of  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the 
tariff.  The  rates  are,  therefore,  frequently  made 
)r  high,  so  they  can  readily  be  reduced  and  concee- 
\  demanded  in  return.  The  main  consideration  in 
ing  a  tariff  is  the  need  of  the  home  producers, 
sany  is  the  most  prominent  country  using  the  gen- 
and  conventional  system.  The  conventional  tariff 
lat  country  includes  all  European  countries  except 
Qgal.  Austria  also  uses  this  system. 
the  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  system,  instead 
sving  two  rates  for  a  few  articles  there  are  two 
I  on  most  articles  on  which  duties  are  imposed,  and 
system  is  often  called  the  double  tariff  system.  The 
mum  schedule  corresponds  to  the  general  schedule 
the  minimum  to  the  conventional  schedule  of  the 
on  described  above,  since  the  minimum  rates  are 
1  only  to  those  countries  which  receive  the  most- 
red-nation  treatment.  The  characteristic  difference 
een  the  two  systems  arises  from  the  difference  in 
'  origin.  The  minimum  schedule  is  framed  at  the 
i  time  the  maximum  schedule  is  made  by  the  legis- 
"6,  and  is  not  drawn  up  by  the  representatives  of 
countries.  The  higher  rate  fixes  the  maximum  ex- 
to  which  articles  may  be  taxed  on  entering  the 
try  ;  the  lower  fixes  the  minimum  extent  to  which 
luty  may  be  lowered.  This  tariff  system  is  used  by 
Qy  France,  Russia,  Brazil,  Greece,  and  Norway. 


The  Eight  o'CIock  Club. 

le  eight  o'clock  club  for  boys  and  girls  was  organ- 
January  1, 1888,  by  D.  B.  Waggener,  editor  of  the 
'  and  girls'  department  of  The  Philadelphia  Times. 
18  the  first  club  of  its  kind,  and  has  been  phenome- 
'  successful  in  stimulating  the  ambition  of  young 
le,  and  giving  them  sound  instruction,  coupled  with 
lement. 

r.  Waggener  left  the  Times  November  20, 1901,  and 
charge  of  a  boys'  and  girls'  department  in  The  Sun- 
North  Amerieanf  of  Philadelphia,  transferring  the 
to  that  paper.    The  members  all  followed  him  and 


the  club  is  doing  good  work  there.  All  the  other  juven- 
ile departments  and  clubs  are  imitators  of  the  Eight 
o'clock,  tho  none  of  them  have  its  peculiar  features. 

The  club  is  composed  of  young  people  who  read  the 
boys  and  girls'  department  of  the  North  American  and  of 
those  young  people  only.  There  are  more  than  65,000 
members,  some  of  whom  live  in  Europe.  There  are  no 
fees  of  any  kind. 

The  name  originated  from  the  idea  that  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  is  the  most  suitable  hour  for  such  work 
and  amusement  as  the  club  provides. 

The  badge  of  membership  is  a  crimson  satin  button 
with  the  club  monogram  of  gold  in  the  center.  Gold 
and  crimson  are  the  colors  of  the  club. 

There  are,  besides  the  badge,  a  club  ribbon,  flower, 
motto,  handkerchief,  song,  ring,  and  club  pet,  all  the 
outgrowth  of  efforts  by  the  young  people  who  form  the 
club  and  the  editor  of  their  department. 

Subordinate  clubs  have  been  formed  by  boys  and  girls 
in  many  neighborhoods. 

Problems  and  club  questions  are  propounded  each 
week  in  the  club  department  of  the  paper,  and  all  mem- 
bers are  supposed  to  solve  as  many  of  these  as  possible 
and  send  their  answers  to  the  editor.  Furthermore, 
members  of  the  club  are  expected  to  supply  problems, 
questions,  and  other  material  for  the  department. 

Every  year  a  reunion  of  the  club  is^  held  in  January 
in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  at  which  an  en- 
tertainment is  provided.  Prizes  which  have  been  earned 
by  club  members  are  also  distributed  at  this  time. 


Sectional  School  Books. 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  Southern  publishing- 
house  has  called  forth  a  letter  from  Governor  Candler, 
inviting  all  the  Southern  governors  to  join  in  the  move- 
ment, in  which  he  Bays  :  ''As  a  result  of  the  thought 
and  investigation  I  have  given  the  subject,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  every  dictate  of  local  pride,  patriotism,  and 
business  interest  demards  that  such  an  enterprise  be 
inaugurated.  To  ptt  in  the  hands  of  5,0CO,COO  school 
children  of  the  South  books  free  from  the  taint  of  sec- 
tionalism, and  in  which  the  history  of  our  section  is 
taught  as  it  is,  and  not  as  others  would  have  it,  is  surely 
a  patriotic  duty,  while  as  a  business  propositicn  it  can 
not  be  doubted  that  a  great  organization  of  capital  in 
the  hands  of  prudent,  honest  business  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  the  $4,000,000  or  $6,000,000 
worth  of  books  annually  bought  by  the  Southern  people, 
would  be  an  investment  promising  as  profitable  results 
as  any  other  that  now  presents  itself  to  capitalists  of 
the  South  and  elsewhere." 

The  Macon  Telegraph  takes  issue  with  the  governor. 
It  says  that  "there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  $4,000,- 
000  or  $6,000,000  worth  of  general  literature  annually 
bought  by  Southern  people  should  be  published  here 
than  that  the  equal  or  greater  amount  annually  bought 
by  Western  people  should  be  manufactured  in  the  West. 
In  time  there  may  be  great  and  flourishing  publishing 
houses  in  Southern  and  Western  cities ;  but  they  will 
be  the  result  of  gradual  growth.  They  can  not  be 
forced,  for  unless  they  are  able  to  compete  with  what  is 
done  elsewhere  they  will  fail."  The  Courier-Journal 
declares  that  a  project  to  conduct  a  publishing  house  to 
profit  by  and  stimulate  sectionaUsm  would  deserve  to 
fail.  "  If  the  South  makes  books  on  a  large  scale,  it 
must  do  it  as  it  makes  cotton  cloth  or  sugar— for  the 
benefit  of  everybody  that  wants  them — and  must  adapt 
its  products  to  the  wants  of  the  market  as  other  branches 
of  business  are  obliged  to  do.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  exclusively  Northern  publishing  house,  and  there 
is  no  legitimate  field  for  an  exclusively  Southern  publish- 
ing house." 

If  yott  are  serofttlous,  dvipeptlc,  rhe«matic,  troubled  with 
kidaey  eomplaint,  general  debility,  lacking  strength*  take 
Hood*s  Sarsaparllla. 
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Commercial  Education. 


^Practically  all  the  educational  factors  which  are  being 
called  into  play  to  meet  the  insistent  popular  demand 
for  more  and  better  training  for  business  purposes  seem 
to  have  been  represented  at  the  fifth  annaal  convention 
of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Association  at  Philadelphia, 
March  2 /.29. 

Tie  association  which  was  organized  in  1897  at  Hart^ 
ford,  Ct.,  includes  some  300  members  drawn  from  the 
district  east  of  the  AUeghenies  and  north  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  altho  there  are  no  limits  to  its  membership  in  this 
respect.  The  convention  comprised  a  fine  body  of  in- 
telligent, alert,  prosperous  looking  men  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  women,  perhaps  200  in  all.  The  assembly  was 
welcomed  by  ex-Governor  Pattison,  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
a  genial  address  devoted  chiefiy  to  lauding  the  historic, 
commercial,  and  industrial  advantages  of  Philadelphia. 
His  declaration  '*  Blot  out  every  other  place  and  pre- 
serve Philadelphia  intact,  and  the  history  of  America 
could  be  written  in  every  detail,"  was  accepted  by  the 
Bostonians  present  as  a  bit  of  pardonable  facetiousness 
on  the  part  of  a  most  hospitable  host.  Certainly  a  con- 
vention of  teachers  was  never  more  felicitously  enter- 
tained. The  varied  distractions  did  not  divert  from  the 
serious  business  of  the  gathering  bent  on  the  promotion 
of  commercial  education. 

The  program  included  a  great  variety  of  pertinent 
topics  from  "How  to  Teach  Shorthand,*' to  "What 
Business  Education  Means  to  the  Universities,"  and  the 
subjects  were  handled  by  such  capable  men  as  C.  W. 
Haskins,  dean  of  New  York  university,  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  ;  W.  J.  Amos, 
of  the  Pierce  school,  Philadelphia. ;  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Dol- 
ley,  professor  of  science  and  geography,  Central  high 
school,  Philadelphia ;  Theodore  Search,  president 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia ; 
Charles  DeGarmo,  professor  of  the  science  and  art  of 
education,  Cornell  university,  and  Allan  Davis,  princi- 
pal of  the  business  high  school,  Washington.  The  ses- 
sions were  under  the  direction  of  E.  E.  Gaylord,  direc- 
tor comme*'cial  department  of  thehighschoolat  Beverly, 
Mass.,  ex-president  of  the  association. 

Altho  methods  were  given  a  large  place  it  was  notice- 
able that  there  was  a  great  tendency  to  generalize  on 
the  themes,  as  well  as  to  digress  far  afield.  But  there 
were  some  strong  and  memorable  utterances  deserving 
of  wide  circulation.  The  president  of  the  great  Bald- 
win Locomotive  work8,Mr.  John  Converse,  a  well  known 
and  honored  "  captain  of  industry,"  who  presided  at 
the  evening  session  drew  irrepressible  applause  when  he 
said  :  "  Education  is  a  question  of  resistance  more  than 
anything  else.  One  may  acquire  mental  strength  by 
struggling  with  shorthand,  arithmetic,  and  commercial 
geography  as  in  conquering  literature  and  the  claseice.'' 

Principal  Davis  who  showed  insight,  grasp,  and  com- 
mon sense  in  his  remarks,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  private 
business  colleges  which  he  said  have  taught. the  teacher 
to  get  in  close  touch  with  the  business  man.  The 
business  college  has  brought  closer  the  one  who  teaches 
and  the  one  who  practices.  "  Public  school  men  hope  to  re- 
tain and  to  carry  this  idea  down  the  line  and  across  to  the 
lines  of  higher  education,"  he  declared.  Special  education 
is  not  special  education  in  his  opinion;  for  the  best 
training  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  adapted  to  the 
greatest  number  could  not  be  termed  a  speciality. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Luman,  vice  president  of  Pierce  school, 
Philadelphia,  in  his  address  on  "  What  Business  Educa- 
tion Means  to  the  Private  School,"  incidentally  reviewed 
the  whole  field  of  commercial  education  and  its  relation 
to  American  history,  in  choice  philosophical  language  of 
which  any  academic  might  have  been  proud. 

Professor  DeGarmo  wisely  did  not  attempt  to  proph- 
esy as  regards  the  universities,  but  instead  took  up  the 
relation  of  business  education  to  the  whole  educational 


scheme.  Educating  for  business  is  not  in  his  view 
"the  sacrifice  of  a  man  to  the  exigencies  of  commercial 
success,"  but  a  deliberate  choice.of  values.  He  referred 
appropriately  to  the  proud  boast  of  engineers  that  they 
will  soon  be  the  best  educated  professional  body  in  ex- 
istence. He  humorously  classified  the  degenerates 
which  too  much  culture  of  a  wrong  kind  is  likely  to 
form,  as  1st,  the  intellectual  aristocrats;  2d,  the  dudes, 
whose  culture  has  eclipsed  their  brains ;  3d,  the  aca- 
demic paralytics,  whose  heads  crammed  with  ideal  have 
paralyzed  their  executive  powers,  and  who  all  too  fre- 
quently become  teachers  and  thus  tend  to  propagate 
their  kind,  and  4th,  the  digestive  paralytics,  whose  sys- 
tems must  be  nourished  with  tablets  and  milk,  and  who 
are  like  large  endues  with  small  boilers,  becoming  neg* 
ative  critics  and  sometimes  mugwumps.  But  fortu- 
nately, he  concluded,  our  country  has  few  of  these  de- 
generates. 

"  We  need  teachers  who  will  exert  a  wholesome  up- 
lifting influence  on  the  lives  of  students  and  touch  heart 
as  well  as  mind  ;  for  the  greatest  business  of  school- 
keeping  is  character-building,"  said  President  Gaylord. 

Ideas  as  to  the  essentials  of  successful  teaching 
seemed  to  be  sound.  Mr.  R.  S.  Collins,  of  Philadelphia, 
thought  it  depended  as  much  on  teacher  as  on  methods. 
The  teacher  must  first  know  his  subject,  then  know  his 
pupil,  and  lastly  convince  his  pupil  that  he  knows. 
Mr.  Eld  ridge,  of  Temple  college,  said  that  successful 
teaching  thru  suggestion  is  first  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
and  then  inspire  faith.  That  the  whole  process  of  edu- 
cation is  suocessfully  accomplished  by  teaching  the 
pupil  "to  see,  think,  act,  and  criticise  "  was  the  opinion 
of  Principal  Davis. 

Among  the  local  interesting  places  visited  by  the  as- 
sociation which  included  Cramps'  shipyards,  Baldwin 
Locomotive  worke,  and  the  great  educational  institu- 
tions, the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  probably 
afforded  the  most  inspiration  to  the  commercial  teach- 
ers, who  here  saw  what  has  been  done  in  the  broadest 
way  to  extend  the  commercial  activity  of  the  United 
States  to  all  parts  of  the  world  on  purely  educational 
and  business  principles.  There  were  no  more  interest- 
ing addresses  than  these  of  Theodore  Search,  its  foun- 
der ;  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Wilson,  its  director,  and  the  suggest- 
ive paper  of  Dr.  DoUey,  delivered  in  the  Teachers*  Room 
of  the  Museum  on  "  How  to  Teach  the  Natural  History 
of  Raw  Materials." 

Chas.  Miller,  of  the  Miller  Commercial  school,  New 
York,  was  elected  president,  and  the  association  wfll 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  Brooklyn,  in  1903. 

Jane  A.  Stbwart. 


Professor  Burgerstein,  who  is  the  foremost  European  « 
authority  on  school  hygiene,  is  preparing  a  new  en- 
larged and  revised  edition  of  Burgerstein  and  Net- 
slitzky's  Handbueh  der  Sehulhygiene,  In  order  to  make 
the  new  volume  as  complete  and  reliable  as  possible  the 
author  has  secured  the  co  operation  of  a  great  number 
of  leading  investigators  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  book  will  therefore  contain  a  vast  amount  of  new 
and  original  material.  Burgerstein's  studies  on  fatigue, 
on  the  hygiene  of  the  teacher,  ets.,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  further  introduction.  The  forthcoming  book 
will  be  an  indispensable  addition  to  every  teachers  lib- 
rary. 

Several  weeks  ago  The  School  Journal  pub- 
lished a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  University  of  the 
South  was  being  terrorized  by  mountaineers,  because 
the  institution  had  established  its  own  laundry,  thereby 
depriving  the  aferesaid  mountaineers  of  work.  Word 
has  come  from  the  South  that  the  whole  statement  is  a 
canard.  Readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Southern 
mountaineer  is  not  so  enthusiastic  a  laundryman  as  the 
note  given  in  these  columns  made  it  appear. 
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Notes  on  European  Schools. 

fiy  John  T.  Pbingb,  Agent  of  the  Maes.  Board  of  Education. 

(Prom  the  stxty-fifta  report  of  the  state  board  of  education— 
tUghtly  abridged.) 

Thra  the  courtesy  of  the  Massachusetts  state  board 
of  education  I  was  enabled,  last  year,  during  the  months 
of  June  aod  July  to  visit  some  European  schools.  The 
alternative  presented  itself  of  visiting  a  few  schools  in 
several  countries,  or  of  visiting  many  schools  in  one 
coantry.  As  the  schools  of  most  European  countries 
were  known  to  be  patterned  somewhat  after  those  of 
Germany,  and  as  I  had  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
schools  of  that  country  twelve  years  ago,  I  thought  it 
best  to  gain  as  extensive  and  varied  impressions  as  pos- 
siUe  of  educational  conditions  and  results ;  and  for  that 
purpose  I  visited  some  of  the  best  schools  in  Italy, 
Switierlandy  Germany,  France,  and  England. 

In  this  brief  report  of  educational  conditions  and 
practices  abroad  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  what  I 
saw  in  the  schools,  or  to  give  in  detail  the  methods  of 
organization  in  the  various  countries,  but  rather  to  give 
a  few  impressions  gained  in  my  visits,  especially  in  re- 
spect to  some  possible  lessons  which  may  be  learned  by  us. 

An  American  visiting  the  schools  of  European  coun- 
tries must  be  repeatedly  reminded  of  certain  important 
differences  which  exist  between  American  and  European 
schools,  in  respect  both  to  their  organization  and  meth- 
ods. He  may  even  come  to  think,  what  I  believe  to  be 
true,  that  the  American  schools  are  indigenous,  and  so 
ritally  different  from  the  schools  of  othercountries  that, 
in  some  features  at  least,  they  eannot  and  ought  not  to 
be  made  to  resemble  those  schools.  By  this  statement 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  have  not  gained  much  in  the  past 
from  the  examp:e  of  foreign  schools,  nor  that  we  cannot 
still  derive  many  lessons  from  them  ;  but  rather  that  in 
some  forms  of  practice  our  schools  are  distinctly  Ameri- 
can, and  must  be  shaped  by  American  ideals  rather  than 
by  ideals  or  practices  found  elsewhere. 

All  growth  must  be  from  within,  and  nothing  should 
be  imposed  from  without  that  does  not  accord  with  the 
ends^  of  social  and  political  life  for  which  education  in 
America  prepares.  So  far  as  the  means  tend  to  produce 
those  ends,  or  any  ends  which  may  be  called  universal, 
such  as  health  or  honesty,  they  may  be  justifiably  em- 
ployed wherever  they  are  found.  With  such  considera- 
tions in  mind  we  may  make  some  comparisons  of  meth- 
ods employed  here  and  abroad. 

The  Relation  of  the  Masses  to  Secondary  Education. 

The  most  obvious  difference  between  our  schools  and 
schools  abroad  is  in  the  relation  of  higher  education  to 
the  masses.  The  central  idea  of  our  school  system  is 
commonness — the  idea  of  giving  to  every  boy  and  girl  a 
fair  chance  in  education.  Our  system  does  not  assume, 
as  do  most  foreign  systems,  that  there  is  a  class  of  chil- 
dren bom  to  one  or  another  kind  of  work  or  station  ; 
but  offers  to  all,  without  the  payment  of  tuition,  a  con- 
tinuous course  from  the  beginning  of  the  primary  school 
to  the  college  or  the  university.  In  this  respect  nearly 
all  European  systems  of  education  differ  from  our  own. 
The  people's  schools  of  Germany,  which  are  intended 
primly  for  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  have  no  con- 
nection with  those  high  schools  which  prepare  pupils  for 
the  university.  As  a  consequence,  the  pupils  of  the 
people's  schools,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  forced  to  end 
their  education  with  the  elementary  course  or  with  the 
course  of  the  continuation  schools  which  are  held  even- 
ings and  Sundays. 

The  connection  between  the  elementary  and  the  sec- 
ondary schools  in  Italy  is  theoretically  closer  than  in  Ger- 
many, but  practically  the  separation  is  greater  ;  for,  altho 
pupils  of  the  three  inferior  classes  (years)  of  the  primary 
school  are  entitled  to  pass  on  to  the  two  superior  classes 
and  then  to  the  high  school,  as  a  matter  of  fact  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  communes  have  no  superior  classes 
whatever,  and,  as  a  consequence,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
children  never  pass  beyond  the  three  years' course  of 
the  primary  school. 


In  France,  while  graduates  from  the  lower  primary 
schools  {ecoks  primaires  elementaires)  may  enter  the  high 
schools  (lyeees  colleges)  comparatively  few  do  so,*  partly, 
no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  fees  charged,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  organization  and  purpose  of 
the  two  classes  of  scheols.f 

What  is  true  of  France  is  in  a  measure  true  of  Swit- 
eerland,  apparently  the  same  reasons  being  operative  in 
keeping  down  the  numbers  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Of  1,872  graduates  of  the  primary  schools  year  before 
last  in  Zurich  only  482  entered  the  secondary  school. 
This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  in  a  city  in  which  the 
conditions  of  advancement  are  supposed  to  be  excep- 
tionally good. 

The  board  schools  of  England  and  the  schools  which 
prepare  students  for  the  university  are  quite  unlike  in 
spirit  and  in  purpose,  and  there  is  organically  no  con- 
nection between  them.  The  former  are  free,  and  are 
attended  by  the  masses ;  the  latter  (so-called  public  and 
grammar  schools)  require  fees,  and  are  attended  only  by 
the  aristocratic  class  or  the  well-to-do  people  of  the 
middle  class. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  public  school  system  is 
practically  the  only  one  in  which  the  course  is  free  and 
continuous  from  the  primary  school  to  the  college  or 
the  university.  It  is  the  only  system  which  recognizes 
the  equal  rights  of  all  the  people,  and  gives  to  all  classes 
alike  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  good  secondary  educa- 
tion. Americans  are  not  all  agreed  in  the  wisdom  of 
this  policy  of  our  public  schools.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  we  are  educating  children  out  of  their  sphere, 
and  are  thereby  making  them  discontented  with  the  vo- 
cation which  they  must  follow.  Such  persons  cite  the 
example  of  foreign  systems  of  education  as  one  to  be 
followed  rather  than  one  to  be  avoided.  It  ought  not 
to  require  much  argument  to  show  which  system  is  more 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

That  the  people  in  other  lands  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  privileges  which  we  alone  enjoy,  is  shown  by  the  ef- 
forts which  have  been  made  in  all  the  above-mentioned 
countries  in  extending  the  elementary  courses  and  in 
making  the  extended  courses  free.  Thus  in  England 
there  have  been  organized  higher  grade  elementary 
schools,  which  have  a  course  four  or  five  years  longer 
than  that  of  the  lower  schools,  and  give  instruction  in 
physics,  chemistry,  geometry,  algebra,  and  French,  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  lower  schools. 
In  addition  to  these  schools  there  are  classes  formed  sup- 
plementary to  the  ordinary  board  school  course,  in  which 
instruction  is  given  for  two  or  three  years  in  advanced 
subjects,  principally  science. 

What  is  sought  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  in  England  has  been  done  in  Gf'rmany  by 
the  establishment  of  real  schools  and  higher  burgher 
schools,  in  which  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  taught.  In 
France,  graduates  of  the  lower  primary  schools  may 
enter  what  is  called  the  higher  primary  schools  (eeole^ 
primaires  superieures),  resembling  in  some  respects  the 
higher  elementary  schools  of  England  and  the  real 
schools  of  Germany.  In  these  schools,  which  have  a 
course  of  four  years,  the  subjects  taught  are  physics^ 
chemistry,  mathematics,  French  literature,  composition, 
drawing,  bookkeeping,  one  modern  language,  and  in 
many  of  them  manual  training.  In  places  not  large 
enough  to  support  a  higher  primary  school  there  is  adc 
partment  attached  to  the  lower  primary  school  called  a 
*c(mr8  complementairey"  in  which  higher  grade  subject* 
are  taught  for  one  or  two  years. 

fTo  be  eontinued.) 

♦  The  lower  primary  school  coarse  covers  a  period  of  six  years 
for  children  from  seven  te  thirteen  years  of  age.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  high  schools:  the  fycee,  which  is  founded  and  maintained 
by  the  state,  aided  by  the  department  and  commune;  and  the 
college,  wh'ch  is  founded  and  maintained  by  the  commune,  aided 
by  the  state.  Both  charge  fees,  and  both  practically  cover  the 
same  course.  There  were  less  than  ioo,oco  students  in  these 
high  schools  in  1807-98 

t  **  It  is  in  the  lycee^  says  M.  Breal, "  that  the  elite  of  our  youth, 
magtstiates,  administrators,  officers,  diplomats,  authors,  receive 

all  the  general  instruction  that  thev  carry  into  life."  (Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education ,  1895-96,  p.  619.) 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City.  L"^.s'^f?arc"ol'.L7ailv:.'oSlS 

The  New  York  Educational  council  will  amounted  to  1334*810,  which  included  all  kept,  and  there  will  be  ah  abundant  supply 

meet  in  Law  Room  No.  2,  New  York  uni-  officers,  clerks,  and  employes  except  jani-  of  fresh  milk  and  every  kind  of  farm  pro-, 

versity,  Washington  square,  on  Saturday,  tors  in  public  schools.     Since  March  t  a  duce.    Each  child  will  care  for  a  httle 

April  19.    The  subject  of  the  meeting  is  savingof  151,934,  about  15  1-2  per  cent, had  garden  of  his  own.    One  hour  a  day  will 

"Are  the  Schools  Meeting  the  Demands  been  efiEected.                                                 be  devoted  to  study.    It  is  expected  that 

of  the  Times?"    Prof.  Byron  Mathews,  A  list  of  eighty-eight  names  of  those  the  party  will  comprise  about  forty  chil- 

of  the  Newark  high  school,  will  treat  the  who  received  prizes  or  honorable  mention  dren. 

question  from  a  sociological  point  of  view,  in  the  Lincoln  improvement  contest  has      July  2-3. — New  York  State  Teachers' 

Leslie  J.  Tompkins,  LL.M.,  registrar  of  been  announced.     The  Lincoln  improve-  Association  at  Saratoga  Springs. 

New  York  university,  will  treat  of  **A  ment  prizes  are  the  successors  of  the  Earls      Newark,  N.  J— At  a  recent  meeting  of 

Gap  in  Education."    A  general  discussion  prizes  for  improvement  which  were  eiven  the  Newark  Principals' Association,  Dr. 

willfoUow.  for  two  years  in  the  Boys' high  school,  Frank  H.  McMurry,  of  Teachers  college, 

The   Male  Teachers'  Association  will  ^^^^^P""*^^^  ^^^S^  H?^®  °°i!^  ^^?l!f„  spoke  on  *  Comparative  Results  of  a  Sug- 

hold  a  supper  at  the  Broadway  Central  tended    to  the  entire  borough.      Thirty  gesHve  and  a. Definite  Course  of  Study.'* 

hotel  on  April  19.     Among  the  guests  will  pnzes  of  I5  each  and  eighteen  pnzcs  of  j,^  thought  the  best  way  to  arrapgc  a  suit- 

be  Professor  Gratacap,  curator  of  the  Nat-  ^2.50  have  been  awarded,  while  forty-five  able  curriculum  would  be  to  study  first  the 

ural  History  museum  who  will  speak  on  Pup»Js  have  received  honorable  mention,  needs  of  the  particular  class  to  be  tau£ht, 

"The  Solace   of   Education :    Associate  9^  *^^  fortyeight  prize-winners,  twenly-  and  then  to  allow  the  teacher  to  use  her 

Supt.A.P.Marble;    Colonel  Coulden,  a  six  have  been  members  of  {he  Boys  high  judgment  in  following  a  general  coune  to 

member  of  the  Bronx  school  board;  Alder-  schoo,  fifteen  of  the  manual  training  high  be  laid  down  by  the  heads  of  the  school. 

man  Mclnnes,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Senator  *^t°^*' *u^^^^  *°i    m*    ^.^^'^u?  u  c.^i^i    Teachers  and  principals  of   large  cities 

Slater  school,  three  of  the  Newtown  hieh  school,  should  confer  each  year,  ouUine  their  top- 

and  one  of  the  Gif Is'  high  school.  ics,  and  refer  the  results  to  the  superin- 

City  Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell  has  recom-  ^      ,    ^^  5  ,q  p  j^  ^,^3  ^^g^  announced  tendcnts.    In  time  large  cities  could  com-. 

mended  that  sixty^ two  new  buildings  be  as  the  date  and  time  of  the  complimentary  bine  and  in  this  manner  a  general  course 

constructed  for   the   schools  of  Greater  ^-^^^j,   ^^  ex.-Supt.  James  Godwin.     The  ?^  study  could  be  outimed  which  might 

New  York.    He  also  asks  for  a  technical  dinner  will  beheld  in  the  Liederkranz  club  become  national. 

tteioni'^^'^nnSa  tJ^lhTtwentT:  *»--> "'  ^"*  ^"*^-"«'»»''  ''''''■    ,.  ,         Two  Important  Meetings. 

four  new  buildings  asked  for  in  February.  It  has  been  decided  to  make  the  high  Chicago,  I1.L.— Amemorial  meeting  m 
.  .  school  department  of  City  college  con-  honor  of  the  life  and  services  of  Colonel 
The  superintendents  have  voted  against  form  with  the  first  three  years  of  the  regu-  Parker  will  be  held  in  the  Auditorium  at 
requiring  pupils  of  the  last  year  of  the  lar  high  schools.  Those  completing  three  two  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon,  April  19. 
grammar  schools  to  submit  to  a  final  years  in  a  high  school  will  m  future  be  Xu  the  schools  in  the  covnty  have  con- 
examination  in  all  subjects  for  entrance  to  eligible  to  enter  the  freshman  class  of  the  tributed  to  the  expenses  of  tne  meeting, 
the  high  schools.  college.                                                             and  indications  point  to  a  largely  attended 


course  in  Manhattan,  Bronx,  and  the  pu-  day  school.     He  has  been  presented  with  hvered  by  Principals  Kate  Kellogg,  Homer 

pil  will  take  sixteen  grades  hereafter.  a  silver  loving  cup,  the  gift  of  the  school  Bevans,  and  Miss  Haley. 

^  . ,  ^  ,.  ,  ,  »_  staff.  Boston,  Mass. — The  ninth  annual  con- 
President  Burlingham  has  been  pe-  ^„^,,;^„  ^r  „„j„,*:^n  f^r^m  ih^  veutiou  of  the  International  Kiudergartcu 
titioned  to  a  low  the  use  of  Public  School  -^^^^^  which  comprises  over  seventy 
33,  at  418  West  Twenty  eighth  street,  for  ^^tT^SJf  ^^i  Hifr„.^^^^^^^^  kindergarten  associations  in  all  parts  of 
a  series  of  six  free  Sunday  evening  mu-  high  schools  was  discussed  at  the  fort-  j^.  country  and  Canada,  will  be  held  at 
sical  concerts  for  the  people.  He  favors  nightly  conference  of  the  city  superin ten-  goston,  April  23-25.  Amon^  the  speakers 
the  project.  dents,  examiners,  and  district  supcrinten-     .j^  °  ^p.^^-^J^  ^^ot,  of  KTarvard ;  Presi- 

denU,  on  April  4.    A  report  was  offered  j  "  ♦  D/:fM:I*f    "t  IL^^^ 

The  board  of  education  has  accepted  by  the  sub-committee  on  this  subject,  of  .ful^^^.^f^'^Mnn?^^^^                        h 

the  offer  of  the  Public  School  Art  society  which  District  Superintendent  Elgas  was  ?J^;"\t    pLf    Fori  wf?«-..    ot!;!  Q«^f  v 

to  present  a  framed  copy  ot  the  Constitu-  chairman.                                                       ^^Q^fU^'onH  T    U    R^^Ut     A   ^?^^^r 

tion  of  the  United  States  to  every  public  The  report  provided,  upon  a  hypothesis  ^;  tin  ^n^^n  ^^omln  ulSlV.  in  irTA/ 

school  in  the  city.  that  a  uniform  course  of  study  would  be  ®^  well-known  women  leaders  in  kinder- 

Beginning  July  i  five  vacation  schools  ability  to  pursue  higher   studies,  based  ^fJlf^i:!'!?/-   ii^i)?  ''^oo  delegates  and 
and  thirty  playgrounds  will  be  opened  by  upon  his  oral  and  written  work  of  the  last  visitors  are  expected. 

Hnn  fnf  thJ'nn^n^^^           I^^  M^^^Nilfa  ^^^^  m  the  elementary  schools,  should  be  Minnesota  ItCHlS. 

tion  for  the  purpose  is  $15,000.    Miss  Nina  qqc  of  the  factors  in  determining  gradua-  Mnnui^w^Ar.     Miwm     Th^    f/.«r*-^«fK 

L.  Crawford  has  been  appointed  super-  tion.  and  consequentiy  admission  to  h?gh  MooREHEad,    MiNN.-The   fourteenth 

visor  of  vacation  schools  and  Miss  Eliza-  Xds.    The  other  f  Jctor  under  this  sys-  S°^{!nn.'?'Sri^.tio^^^^^                      ^t 

beth  O'Neill  supervisor  of  playgrounds.      tern  would  be  a  final  written  test  for  the  TW^''?l,^^*°f  ^^1^^^^^                            fwl' 

•*....:i      rk«  »u;.  .«o.;«*  *u..^^  ^:e*:»^f  rN.>:n;  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the 

More  than  |£6,ooo,ooo  is  needed  for  the  P^P*i^,?'LL^*f,?^'?^,^^^^^^^^^^  program  was  enthusiastically  ci-ried  out. 

New  York  schools.     Approximately  the  ^^'^tfL     xvffl  «Ir/.   xhlf  n^^,^n^n  State  Inspectors  Alton  and  Rankin  were 

recommendations   made   at    the    special  ?°'^"1"^^;  ./^^^^  State  Superintendent 

/Anrii  be  exempt  from  this  written  test;  tha    ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ,.^^^^  S^^^l 

whose  Consolidation."  Among  the  educators  of 
w  o  e  thatsection  we  notice  Supt:  C.W,  Mickens 
provide  for  J  032  cla«.roo£.  in  Manhat-  ;j--^»  Thirtershodd  b^SXm  fhru  of  Moorehead.  Supt  Selleck  of  Crooteton. 
tan,  ninety-six  in  the  Bronx,  312  m  Brook-  °»^°^-  '  ^,,  p„  i,,^oiild  berequired  Superintendent  ^impion,  of  Wadena.  Su- 
lyn,  eighty-two  in  Queens,  and  forty  in  ilrl-o-Tk  !.^i.b_j».  .►,.!irjj  v^^^  perintendent  Wilson,  of  Thief  River  FaUs, 

Richmond.  This  $11,123,75^  is  In  addition  to  reach  a  definite  standwd,  but  the  right  ^^^  (,    ^    Ballard,  E.  T.    Reed,   Prof! 

to  the  lsi33.i'7SO  asked  for  in  the  report  „,.„t??f/i„'°    j  ,h^  „,f,r/^«''   Th»  h^    Chambers,  and  others  of  the  nonnalscbool 
of  MarcT.  5.  Resolutions  were  adopted  re-  ^r,'l,'l!.,Vn?r*Al'^*„|"f^^^^        l»it„  of  Moorh4ad  took  part  in  the  program. 
<iue8ting  tte  board  of  estimate  to  authorize  *"f  *  *"P"' »'«  « Tu  fnn?«v»Po71ut^      Dr.   Shoemaker,   of   St   ClouS  public 
?naddi5on  to.th. $5..33."7.So  previously  lZnrn^;^y.''%o^l^oie'!A.  «'='«>«'•'>"  ^een  elected  president ?f  the 
7^^:^':^A''^:V,^l°i^°^t}°jhir^^^^  mittedtoahigh.c?ool«ndL^  system  "?™Sion'°°' '' '^*- ^'"""^    This.sanice 

1   be  sent  back   to   an  ele««entary  P  g        .  ^^       Sch 

ol.     So  much  of  the  report  as  made  e  ^»y^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

K^^^  tuuwu  >^..  "**'  ^ry  •-  »- ^•«««*'  £or  fourteen  vears.  hi 

year's  work  one  of  the  determinants  ^^^  Macmillan  Comn 

i7e7h%Tssue  ori^sVoVooo  c^^^^^^  ^H  ''^Zll^^u'^J^^^^^^  lose  a  first  class  man. 

that  the  board  ofVducationmrght.p^^^^  J^^^^^^^^  ttt^xt'me'etinT^^^^^^^^  .J'^^-'^'^'^W'''  *Tf^?if  ^S!?H^^ 

at  once  with  the  erection  of  buildings  and  )i^"  i^  n^J"i^,J^yi\l^^  «;,k;^!.*^#  the  Mmneapolis /(^nryra/  for  the  bestde- 

the  acquisition  of  sites  named  in  tie  re-  Jl^;"  1°  J^^'^i^/^J^^  F    A    ^JmL^I  bating  team  of  the  state  has  narrowed 

port  of  March  5.     Several  old  buildings,  "*;^,  ^I'lVfU  J^^il^^^^   -Vof'^m^nV'  ^^^™^^  down  to  LeSeur  and  Glcnwood.    Which 

which  are  practic^ly  unfit  for  occupancy,  will  make  the  opening  statement.  ^j^^j,    .^    ^^^    j^^^^    .^^^^^^   j^^   y^^ 

<:ould  then  be  abandoned.  An  historic    old  faim  house,    built  in  aroused  in  this  state  by  these  contests. 

The  proposition  of  the  controller  for  the  Warren,  Mass.,  in  1740,  will  this  summer  Minnesota  wins  from  Michigan   in   the 
reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  salary  list  shelter  the  children  looked  after  bv  the  great  debate  and  now  holds  the  champion- 
was  discussed.     William  Luromis,  chair-  Woman  s    Auxiliary    to    the    Guila    for  ship  of  the  Northwest, 
man  of  the  committee  on  buildings,  said  Crippled  Children  of  the  New  York  poor.      State  Superintendent  Olsen  anoouncet 
that  the  salary  roll  on  January  i,  1902,  The  farmhouse  has  twenty  three   rooms  thirty  five  summer  schools  for  Minnesota. 
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Educational  New  England. 


Boston,  Mass.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
school  board  on  April  8,  Miss  £.  £.  Car- 
lisle, of  Wellesley  collep^e,  nominated  for 
supervisor  at  the  previous  meeting,  was 
elected  to  the  position. 

Providence,  R.  I.— On  April  4,  Supt. 
Walter  H.  Small,  of  Chelsea.  Mass.,  was 
elected  superintendent  of  schools  in  this 
city,  to  begin  his  service  July  i.  The 
salary  was  fixed  at  ^4,000.  Mr.  Small  is  a 
native  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  is  forty-six 
years  of  age,  and  has  been  in  Chelsea 
since  1S97.  After  fitting  for  college  in  his 
native  town  he  entered  Dartmouth,  and 
was  graduated  in  1878.  The  next  year  he 
became  principal  of  the  Medfield  high 
school,  and  the  year  following,  he  took 
the  high  school  at  Hudson,  remaining 
until  1893.  A  part  of  this  time  he  was 
both  principal  and  superintendent  of 
schools.  From  1893  to  '97  he  was  superin- 
tendent ot  schools  at  Palmer.  Mr.  Small 
has  been  very  successful  in  his  work  at 
Chelsea,  and  while  the  people  of  the  city 
regret  losing  him,  they  all  rejoice  in  the 
larger  field  and  higher  compensation  open 
to  him. 

WiLLiAMSTOWN,  MASS.—On  April  7th 
President  Hopkins  met  the  students  of 
Williams  college,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
chapel,  and  delivered  a  short  address  out- 
lining the  policy  of  his  administration. 
He  also  announced  the  gift  to  the  college 
of  a  new  chapel,  to  be  built  by  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Thomson  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband, 
and  to  be  the  finest  in  the  country. 

Fairfax,  Vt.— Somewhat  less  than 
twenty-five  years  ago,  twenty-five  shares 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific 
railway  were  given  to  this  town,  so  crea- 


ating  a  fund  of  125,000.  The  trustees  of 
this  fund  were  instructed  to  invest  the  div- 
idends on  this  stock  in  the  purchase  of 
other  shares  in  the  same  road,  and  so  t* 
continue  until  the  fund  should  accumulate 
to  the  sum  of  1250,000,  when  it  should  be 
used  to  establish  the  Bellows  Free  Acade- 
my. The  money  is  now  available  and  the 
academy  will  be  established  shortly.  Thus 
the  old  New  Hampton  institution,  which 
essentially  went  out  of  existence  about 
1870,  and  whose  building  was  burned  some 
ten  years  since,  will  practically  arise  from 
its  ashes  one  of  the  strongest  academies 
in  the  state. 

Salem.  Mass. — This  city  appears  to  be 
a  good  place  from  which  to  call  teachers, 
and  very  frequently  we  are  called  upon  to 
note  some  resignation  for  a  more  lucrative 
position.  This  time  it  is  Mr.  Worthine;ton 
Holman,  teacher  of  English  in  the  high 
school,  who  has  accepted  a  call  to  Spring- 
field, O.    He  is  a  very  fine  teacher. 

Remtrktble  Anniverttry. 

The  evening  of  April  7  was  the  occasion 
of  a  most  interesting  reunion  of  the  alumni 
of  the  old  Latin  school.  Or.  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale,  who  has  just  celebrated  his 
eightieth  birthday,  presided  at  the  ban- 
quet and  was  received  by  all  present  with 
enthusiasm.  A  fine  oil  portrait  of  the  late 
head  master,  Dr.  Moses  Merrill,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  school ;  and  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Capen,  senior  master,  received  the  con- 
p^ratulations  of  the  alumni  upon  complet- 
mg  fifty  years  of  service  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Latin  school.  No  such  joint  celebra- 
tion has  ever  before  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  school,  and  probablv  not  anywhere. 

Mr.    Samuel    W.    Menaum   made    the 


speech  of  introduction  and  referred  to  the 
changes  which  the  school  has  witnessed 
during  the  current  year  thru  the  resigna- 
tion of  Or.  Merrill  and  the  election  of  Mr. 
Arthur  1.  Fiske  to  the  head  membership. 
He  referred  to  the  long  past  of  the  school 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  in- 
separably interwoven  with  all  the  interests 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  introduced  Dr. 
Hale  as  Boston's  first  citizen,  an  alumnus 
of  Boston's  first  school. 

Dr.  Hale  began  his  speech  by  a  Latin 
8entence,which  he  then  turned  into  French 
and  finally  into  English,  saying  that  he 
thereby  gave  speakers  whom  he  should  in- 
troduce the  privilege  of  using  either  lan- 
guage as  they  might  select.  He  spoke  brief- 
ly of  the  fact  that  the  alumni  of  the  school 
have  done  much  for  the  country  in  all  the 
past,  and  gave  as  an  instance  in  point  that 
a  larger  number  of  the  alumni  were  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
than  of  the  alumni  of  any  other  institution. 
He  mentioned  a  few  of  the  noted  alumni 
and  particularly  regretted  their  absence, 
emphasizing  that  of  Secretary  Long. 

Dr.  William  Gallagher,  formerly  a  mas- 
ter in  the  school  under  Dr.  Merrill,  now 
the  principal  of  Thayer  academy.  Brain- 
tree,  read  a  touching  letter  from  the  late 
head  master  regretting  his  inability  to  be 
present  because  he  was  confined  to  his 
room  and  almost  to  his  bed,  but  confi[ratu- 
latin^  Dr.  Hale  on  the  passing  of  his 
eightieth  birthday,  and  Mr.  Capen  on  his 
seventy-ninth. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Fiske,  the  new  head  mas- 
ter, outlined  his  conception  of  what  the 
head  master  should  be,  and  gave  as  the 
ideal  of  the  school  education  in  the  broad- 
est sense  in  distinction  from  any  process 
of  cramming.  Boys  must  be  healthy,  mus- 
cular, have  due  respect  for  parents  and 
(Continued  on  pag«  458.) 


A  Worthy  Memorial  of  a  Strenuous  Life 


IN  THE  HEART5 

of  half  a  million  teachers  whom  he  has 
inspired,  guided,  made  strong. 


IN  THE   LIVES 

of  millions  of  pupils  whose  minds  he  has 
helped  to  make  free. 


IN  THE   HOMES 

where  dwell  our  future  rulers — citizens — 
senators — ^presidents — captains  of  industry 
— pioneers  of  the  world's  advance. 


An  Educational  Hero 

Says  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris:  For  more 
than  twenty  years  I  have  regarded  him  as 
an  educational  hero. 


Col.  P.  W.  Parker 

Died  Uurtk  2, 190a 
He  was  a  prophet  and  inspirer  of  men. 
He  brought  things  to  pass. — Review  of 
Reviews. 


Talks  on  Teaching 

The  most  helpful  of  all  books  for  the 
average  teacher.  Memorial  edition — half- 
price— ^oc,  postpaid. 


100,000  Copies 

of  his  best  book — best  of  all  books  for  in- 
spiration and  general  guidance— ofiEered 
at  half-price — 60c.,  postpaid. 


Ready  In  May 

Memorial  edition  of  **Talks  on  Teaching," 
new  matter,  two  new  portraits;  beautiful 
in  form — 10  cents  of  the  half-price  charged 
goes  to  the  cost  of  a  permanent  monument. 


A  Darins  Leader 

We  have  many  "  captains  of  "  industry ; 
Col.  Parker  was  a  captain  of  education,  a 
man  of  heroic  life  and  spirit,  soldier,  stu- 
dent, teacher,  administrator,  and  thinker, 
and  ia  every  aspect  of  life,  courageous, 
darimg,  vital. — The  Outlook, 


His  Dominating  Passion 

was  his  love  for  little  children,  and  his 
treatment  of  them  was  infinitely  tender 
and  forbearing.  He  had  a  humorous  side 
which  pleased  them  immensely. — Review 
of  Reviews. 


The  Richest  Book 

"  Talks  on  Teaching "  ,  .  .  abounds 
in  practical  aids  to  teachers.  In  this  par- 
ticular it  is  the  richest  book  with  which  I 
have  any  acquaintance. — Pres.  John  W. 
Cook,  State  Normal  School,  Dekalb,  111. 


The  cordial  response  which  thousands  of  teachers  and  educators,  all  over  the  entire  land,  are 
giving  to  the  pubhshers'  announcement  of  a  half-price  Memorial  edition  of  Col.  Parker's  'Talks 
on  Teaching"  (60  cents,  postpaid)  is  most  gratifying.  Of  this  half-price  10  cents  goes  to  the 
cost  of  a  worthy  permanent  monument,  which  his  friends  and  grateful  followers  propose  to 
erect  to  the  author's  memory  ;  thus  every  purchaser  contributes  to  the  honor  of  a  noble  man. 

Talks  on  Pedagogics,  Col.  Parker's  work  on  the  Science  of  Teaching,  as  '*  Talks  on  Teach- 
ing" tells  of  the  j4rt,  is  supplied  for  $1.30  net,  postpaid. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  d  CO.,  f^fti:if;?.V  61   East  Ninth  Street,  New  YorR. 


A  Wortb-WAUe  Catalos  of 
Books. 

Por  Honic  and  School. 

When  there  !■  such  abundance  of  books 
of  high  character,  at  low  cost,  ii  it  not  a 
great  pitj  ihat  our  taomea  and  achoola 
shall  be  so  flooded—if  not  with  trash,  jet 
with  what  is  lar  from  being  the  best? 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  this  paper 
are  ambitious  to  better  exisiing conditions 
aod  they  appeal  to  every  lover  of  good 
books  lo  help  ihem. 

To  help,  at  least  a  Utile,  will  be  cosy  for 
every  oae.  You  can  do  it  by  suggesting 
titles  of  boolcs  that  have  pleased  and  helpea 
you;  by  scauaing  the  tentative  lists  of 
titles  we  shall  print,  and  casting  your  vote 
for  or  against— or  by  suggesting  ieiier 
tiUesin  substitution;  help  by  talking  about 
the  plan  to  your  acquaintances  and  arous- 
iig  their  interest;  by  sending  us,  if  you 
can  write  tbem,  bright,  short  items  or 
artlclei  suitable  for  these  pages,  about 
best  bosks  and  worthy  authors. 

The  compilation,  and  the  supplying,  at 
lowett  possible  cost  of  this  "Worth- 
While  Library, for  Home  and  School" 
will  be  especially  in  charge  of  Mr.  John  B. 
Alden,  the  nrell-known  pioneer  in  publish- 
ing high-class  literature  at  low  cost, 
who  is  now  associated  with  this  paper. 

It  is  purposed  to  start  the  library  by  an 
effort  to  select  a  limited  t, coo  of  the  world's 
best  books,  now  current— "best"  not  by 
aoy  strict  measures  of  scholarship,  or  liter 
ary  flavor,  but  best  by  a  combination  of 
high  qiialit'es,  and  especially  by  adapta 
tioato  the  needs  and  demands  of  homes 
and  schools. 

It  is  purposed,  also,  to  have  prommently 
in  mind  ihe  question  of  best  editions,  and 
lowest  cost. 

An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  grade 
many  (not  all)  titles  indicating  their  suit 
ableness  lo  school  supplementary  or  col 
lateral  reading;  in  this  practical  feature 
teacherj  can  be  greatly  helpful. 

Now  we  have  started  the  little  ball  roll- 
ing. Will  yau  give  It  a  "push  "  forward? 
Cut  out  the  tentative  lists  we  shall  print 
from  time  to  time;  talk  them  over  wi*'' 
TOur  friends;  get  their  votes ;  send  tbi 
back  lo  us  with  your  records  of  votesai 
your  CO  mments. 

When  we  have  selected  ourfirst  thousand 
best,  we  will  go  promptly  on  to  a  leccmd 
thousand.  It  is  a  glad  thought  that  there 
are  many  more  than  a  thousand  good  books 
in  'Jiis  world ! 


List  No.  I. 

A  Worth- While  Library 
Por   Home  and  School 

Every  book  in  the  list,  by  the  ver- 
dict of  the  critics  generally,  and  by 
the  test  of  popularity,  is,  in  at  least 
a  fair  sense,  "worth  while"  reading, 
for  instruction  or  for  healthful  en- 
tertainment. 

We  hive    rigidly  excluded  a  mass  of 
books  which  are  popular  but  not  worth 
while.    Many   are  offered  in  several 
tions  at  varying  prices,  as  indicated. 

They  are  bargains,  too ;  excellent  for  the 
money.  Even  tie  cheapest  are  nearly  al- 
ways la'ge  type,  good  paper,  and  good 
cloth  binding;  those  at  iic.  or  morr  "- 
very  good;   buy  the  btst  when  you  ca 


A  Nature  and  Art  Surprise 

The  more  you  investigate  the  particulars  of  what  is  here  ofifered 
you,  the  greater  will  be  your  surprise.  .  Investigation  ia  easy,  as  you 
may  have  a  sample  color- illustration  with  full  circulars  free  on  request. 

Better  still,  you  can  have  the  whole  Nature  Library,  7  vols,  price 

fi8,  net,  sent  you  prepaid,  for  rxamination,  on  receiptoft  1.00.  and  have 

your  dollar  back  if  you  decide  not  to  accept  either  of  our  o£fers  below. 

A  dozen  years  ago  this  entire  a&iir  woald  not  only  have  seemed  incredible  but 

would  have  been  impossible. 

It  is  possible  now  only  by  the  recent  marvelous  progress  of  art  in  CalOT-pliotOC- 
raphy,  and  by  the  use  of  the  combined  re>ourcci,  f  orces,and  facilities  of  Doubledav, 
Page  &  Co.,  Art  and  Nature  Publishers,  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  Educational  Pub- 
lishers, and  The  Hook  Buyers  Union.  John  B.  Alden,  Manajter. 

Mabqus  D.  Ptkb,  Ha.  n..  PrlnaatAn.  UalTflnltj. 

Abtbdb  F,  Oiohoi.  CoItULd,  WuIl  : 

"ItblDkThe  HiiwNUar«l.ibnuT  l>  (plnidld  ind  call  th*  book  OB  Sana 
lions  matVk  aiU.a>  to  mo." 

/^n._  For  f  i.oo  with  order  (to  be  retnmed  if  you  want  it),  and  a  further  pay- 
v/llCr      ment  of  $i.oo  a  month  for  17  months,  we  will  send  you  prepaid ; 
_  I       .     The  Nature  Library,  7  vols,  quarto,  many  thousand  colored  and  other 
iVn  I        illustrations  (described  below)  net  price,  which  is  roarveloualy 

'  '^*    '        cheap,  only, «l8.W> 

Either  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Go's  periodicala,  "The  Wobl,d's 

Work"  or  Country  Life  Id  America"  one  ^ear  -  -     $3-">* 

A  credit  of  f  i.oo  on  account  of  your  subscription  to  either  of 
Kellqgg's  five  periodicals      -  -  -  .  •     %\.w 

|ai.o» 


All  f«r  $18.00  payable  in  t8  monthly  installments  su  above 


f  1 8.00 


riffi>r  ^'"'  *'■'"*  *'*  ■"■**"  f'"  *■*  relarned  if  wanted)  and  $-9.00  payable  on 
V/ll^l  arrival,  we  will  send  as  io  0^.;f  No.  I,  by  express  or  freight,  iranaporu- 
_  ,  „  tation  payable  on  arrival,  and  in  addition  will  send  your  own  selection 
INO.  At  *''""  ^"y  books  advertised  by  E.  L,  Kellogo  &  Co.  or  by  John 
B.  Alden,  Manager,  to  the  value  >;  00  at  net  prices—  COA  A  A 
?»7.oo  valne  for  ^)  i*  ^/U.OU 

Send  first,  if  you  prefer,  for  the  free  sample  color  illustration  and  circular 
giving  testimonials  and  particulars,  or 

Better  still,  send  Si. 00  and  get  the  whole  thing  and  ejcamine  at  your  leisure, and 
then  get  your  f  i.oo  back  if  you  conclude  not  to  accept  either  of  our  offers. 

Designate  when  you  send  the  f  .00  which  of  the  two  offen  you  will  accept, if 
either  of  them,  after  you  have  made  examination. 


tai;-,;., 


B  Anwnbn.  The. 
8  Aloiudor  tba  On 
B  Alloo.  ,  BiiIniT.     t 

e  Alio*  In  Wo^ndoVlT 

T  All  Aboud.    ollTi' 
e  All   Sort*  and   Ca 


r— The  flgnrea  ii 


front  indipate 
tho  wtioleaale 


l*a,     Klorcnce 


Library 


HATURE'S    GAVOXK.    By 


"  Nature  Library,"  offered  above, 
.  I  the  lollowing  seven  works,  each  a  quarto  volume 
about  S  X  10  I  2  inches,  the  whole  in  a  neat,  strong  box  weighing 
about  13  pnunds,  each  volume  superbly  illustrated  by  the  new 
and  wouderFul  ^rt  of  color-photograpby,  and  by  other  pictures. 


lowledge  of  iiar  Wild  Flowers  am 
isitdre.  ningtratiODa— S^  fnll  phK' 
r-iiholograpb}'.  «l1jtAclE  and  wDstc 


TBI  BDTTElFtT  BOOK. 


BIRD  BOHES.  Br  A.  BuMLTm  .DtKixou. 
The  homes,  ee^s.  und  h«blts  of  land  birds  that 
— Md  tlieenBtemCnitsdIStateii.  lUoBtiKtlaii*- 


pintes  in  caior-photogrspbr  and  EO  other  pie- 
(B^  Me*,  13  6"  atX. 

By  NiWA  L.  MiM- 


THZ  KDSER'^OM    BrOE.     . 

"ill..      A    practir»l    book  o_ 

— ■--  -•  • '   II1u8tratloDS~9t  plat«a  in  Mkir- 


Dr.  W.  J.  Hoi^ 

I.»Nii.      nil    iniruaurnon    lu    inB    Bxitt«rflie9   o(    -■,— ■ ■.""•l-  .-.— , i — f..— •■ 

^o^thAme^icB.    Illu-lmtioQB-Wplnlesin  rolor-    Pnotoaraphr.**  bl»ck  and  white :   over  lOD 
photography  and  manj  text  outs:  I.'IOj  apocies    """■    PWee.  (LOO  net. 

pictured.    Met,  Si. DO  net.  BIBS    IfllOHBOKS.     Br   Neltii  BX^UdBU. 

One  hundred  andfiftflimliconmionlrfomtd  Is 
TEE  IRSECT  BOOI.    By  LixtND  O.  H^w*BD.  I  B,"denB  mendowa.wpodfcetc.abontonrhoMfc 
A  popnlardescnption,  by  the foremoit  authority    I' I oaliR tjone— 4»    plate*  in   color-photocnvliy. 
in  tliiB  country,  of  the  Beei.  Wneps,  Ant",  OniB9-    ''  '«•  *^<»  "t. 
lio^pors^,Kies,.Rri[i  other  North  _American  Iii;       BIRnS  THAT  HO»T  AID  ASX  HnHTZD.    By 


efnU 


_.ther  "North  ^ 

18  oo'or-photosranha  end    N  lt.tk  BuNCHiK.    Life  histaries  of  ooe  boii^ 
tAken  direct  from   dred  and  eevenly  birds  of  prey,  araa  liirdi  and 
ar.y  sou  teit  cnls.    waterfowl.      IllnstratioB*- 4S    -f^--         --•- 
photography.  Price,  IZOUnet. 

already  been  sold  ai 


Nearly  ico,o30  of  theae  booki  ba  v 


r,  s»n<e  In. 
I   idMei  II 

ind  Ihe  rale  is  barely  b 


A  Nature  and  Art  Surprlse-ccommued.) 

TL  -  Tuf A  DoCBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  Lu.'s  tWO  monthlT  maguinei,  of  cither  of 
I  nC  I  WO  which  TOO  have  your  choice  for  one  rear  la  the  above  "  Offers  No. 
■  ■       -•      •  land  No.  a,"are  ■*  well  known  tnev  hftrdl;  Deed  deicription; 

IrlaSAZmCS  you  can  lee  them  every  month  on  nearly  every  aews^taod: 

The  Woklu's  Wokx,  monthly,  ¥300  a  year,  a  magmzine  of  Iboucht  aad  fact, 
unique  is  chsracter,  fiMly  illutrated,  and  verr  popular  among  the  world's  thinkers 


ing  AHerican  countrr  lift— a  magazine  to  make  every  true  ADWrican  thrill  with 
patrlolisa  and  pride  that  this  co«ntry  is  his  ewn. 

0.  E  JnBi,  Ohloua,  III. 

..Vu.  „rL.  «:fr"-;  .,i._^,,„  ,niT«a,  ud  I  un  daUchUd  with  It   Mr. 
mr  for  ft  iMij  wk«  pamudsd  to  do  «o  bf  TT^Tllfn^ng 


B.Wrauf,  Bali»iTl1t*,01 


Iftfll/ktf  rf'c  Vou  know  already,  and  every  teacher  iriio  does  honot  ts  the  profes' 
■VmIUKk  5  sion,  and  who  is  moved  by  worthy  ambition  for  herself  And  for  her 
_  f^  ""^  school,  wants  one  or  more  of  these:  Tk*  Seiwl /^unisl,  weMj, 
J  rflDCrS  t*-'>°  ^  ?B"i  ^^  Teachers'  /s//tV«<l'«,  moothlj,  fi.oo  a  vear;  Tkt 
^Y^*"  Primary  Sekotl,  monthly,  Ji.oo  a  year;  Educatitnal  r»u*dm- 
tUmt,  monthly,  |i.oo  a  year;  Omr  Timtt,  twice  a  month,  50c.  a  year.  Kither  ofier 
N».  t  or  No.  1  gives  yam  f  i.os  credit  en  your  choice  of  any  one  of  these  papers. 


TL^    R/\r\k  makes  possible  this  rich  combination  of  literature,  art,  and 

I  lie   DUUI%  instrucHoD,  on  such  marvelously  easy  terms  of  payment 

-^  It*  ^"'^  '°  '  ^^"  ^°    '  "  T°^  bi^vc  J°^^  °"i  P'c''  ''^n  the 

BUVCrS   Union  ^■>r^<''^  ^^*^  books,  at  wholesale  prices.  fS.oo  value  for  ^.00 
J  "  cost,  in  consideration  of  yonr  paying  |io.oe  cash  instead  of 

f  i8.e*  i*  monthly  installments.  For  list  of  books  to  choose  from,  see  advertising 
page*  of  the  Kellogg  periodicals,  or  send  for  catalogs,  saying  what  class  of  boou 
yOE  prefer. 

CinneaTBiinisuoii,  Butomolocin,  D*Ui>u*0(dlac*,Acr(aBltnnl  Bipin- 
I  HI  TsiT  maob  pisusd  with  th*  Knr  NMim  LflwuT,  nnnl  Tolnaw  at 
■Ush  1  had  iliudr  pnnhuwl  for  our  BUtlsn  Llbrair." 

"I km  BDih plouei  with  Th*  hew  Nktnra  Library  ud  tblnk  tlMJ itaoaU  Bud 

Y^,,_  Tens  of  thousands  who  note  this  "  Nature  and  Art  Surprise  "  wlU  thril 
I  our  with  pleasure  at  thought  of  owning  all  this  wealth— so  easily  to  be  got; 
^,.  other  thousands  may  think,  "  Alas,  there  is  no  home  for  such  treasures," 

Clwn         or  " Even  thii  is  loo  much  for  a  light  purse  and  many  little  loads."  Such 
have  friends ;  join  with  some  of  them  and  divide  the  trcasnrei ;  each 
book  or  magazine  is  one ;    some  for  self,  sons  for  school,  some  for  gifts.    Get  joy 
KBd  help  out  of  them  some  way ;  you  can  do  it. 

Omamlmm  O.  Bkahih,  OoldwiMr,  H.  T. 

~  I UB  itrj  m-Mh  Dinned  wllb  th«  Niw  Nstiu*  Ubtur,  u  thif  »■  jort  whM 


bflm,   Th«M  btmkA  ai 


Olidk  F.  Kau] 


.bvaattfoi  boQic*  tm  a 

iiniB,  Bl(  Bapid*.  lUnh. 
Haton  Ubtar;  la  (he  Baeet  i 


old  be  out  of  the  reaeh  vl  people  of 
of  bosket  ban  ^HeDOB  Baton 


C— —  Ymir  Thousands  and  thousands  of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  joiniog 
I  or  I  our  little  forces,  can  win  these  treasures,  for  school  adornment,  home  de- 
n    I  I  light,  and  helpful  instruction.    What  magnificent   and  longed'for 

\ChQQl  help  they  will  give  for  the  study  and  enjoyment  of  nature,  the 

country  all  around;  "  What  a  107  there  is  in  a  good  book,"  said 
Carlyle — and  he  had  hardly  a  glance  at  the  added  joy  from  charming  pictures,  which 
here  go  with  the  good  books. 

Write  yonr  letter  inclosing  |1.0D.  and  stating  plainly  which  offer  you  will 

accept,  No.  i  er  No.  3,  if  the  books  are  found  satisfacotry,  and 

Stnd»rderi  to  either, 

E.  L  KEUOGG  &  CO.,         — OB—         JOHN  B.  ALDEN.  Mawgcr, 

Educatiomal  Puslishers,  The  Book  Buyus  Uskm, 

AMress  i\  E.  91h  St  .Hew  Torkaty.  Any mmdMb»»kt  suppliU at  whtUtmit prices 


A  Worth-While  Library 


S  Amiel'a  JeumaL  Tj 
8  Amodf  Mala;  Ptrat«i. 
a  AnierMB-i  Falrr  Talei. 
a  Anne  of  Oelantaln.  Hf 
0  AntlquaTt  The.  Scott 
E  Arablao  Vl^ta.     b40c., 


Jiiutcd      by      Mn. 
B.'Dtj.     bWc.,  JOc. 


uid  the  World  U  the  Tasht  Bimfcai 

Hri.    Braaei'T.     MOc..  c2Zc. 

Jie  Baok  ar  the  Kerth  Wind.     Geo.  H 

e  Phlloaopher.     BauTeitre.     b40c.,  aJI 
ilian.      WMIIem    Win>.      'htar:. 


9  BaooB'i  Eiaue.     bMo.,  chair..  bcl4e 
8  BvBabr  B-ttdfe.     CbarJea  Dlckena. 
»  Bar  rath.     J.  a.  HolUml.     (MSc. 
)  BaAer,  7—      "■    -    -  -       -- 


I.  Uajo.     b4Di!. 


S  Blaeh  Book.  Balpb  Connor,  he 
a  Beat  Club,  The.  Ollnr  Optic. 
S  Bennle  PiJnoe  Cbarlie.  Hentr. 
S  Bey  Xnltht,   Tha:  a  Tale  o7  tt 

BenlT-       b^nr.       VSe-       bIaa 

9  Braoebri^    1 


S  Bryanfe  Foemi. 


I    \i^lfe.'  Ue      Eben.      bMe.i 

BiBa'  Poama.     Robert  BDRii.    aSOe.,  htlc. 

r  EBclaad'i  Aldi  or,    tha  I'mlaa  <d  th 

lliQierlaBda.     Heolj.    btOcTHIc^  alM 

r  Pike  aad  Drke.  A  Tale  of  the  Hlaa  a 


9  Callfoniia     aad 


B  S  T  Child'!  HUu 


1  B;ran.    aSOc.,  hZlc 


i  Egypt. 


PreacDtt.     haici  a 


B  OolBItdt*'e 

B  DompleteAulei.'  Wiiilaii 
B  OoBaueat  of  ran.     Preac 

bSBc.,  prflO. 
e  CerlBne.     Medeme  de  Statl.       btOc.,   hSIr  . 
S  Oeraet  of  Herae.     A  Tale  of  MarlbonnftT* 

S  OesfeaaloBl  Df  aa  Eacllih' Opium  Eatn.     Dr 

QnlseeT.     b40c.,  hcSIc,  cite, 
e  Oentueat  et  Oraaaaa.      IrrlBS.    bMc. 
>  OODBt  of  HoBte  Orlito.    Dnmsa.    )iUc»  Ule. 


9  Oonrtlu  ef  D^uk 

KIpllna.     h31c 

T  8  CantaUp    »f   KUi 


Ulea    BtkBdlih.     Lovsfallow. ' 

9  OOBTaiaa£l«iii  ea  Old  Poeta.     LowelL     fWc. 
aSOc. 
S  9  Oiaaferd.     Un.  Qaakrll.    b«)c.,  hc31c..  Itc. 

i  Ottuo  de  Bernrae.     Boatand,     fdSc..  aBOc. 
S  Data  of  Xthlei.     Spencer.     MOc..  h31c. 
B  DaTld    CeppsiSeld.      DIckeni.      aSOc..  bcBIc, 
S  B.Danfhtai  <a  as  Empreu.     Mnhlbieh.     c2Zc. 


9  DlTlne   Oenkedj. 


t.     Oeorca  Uacdonald. 
1  Ben.     lllckem.     bMc. 


S  Dracan  (ad  tbe  KaTei 


r.  the  Dkri  ol  KlB* 


)c.,  2ic 


a  Edna 


Sprnwi 


*t«le.. 


TPtlan  BrlBoaai. 

B  BOO  Learuei  od  the  AmuoB.    Verne. 
9  XUiabeth  and  her  OenaaB  OardaB 

9  EUot'i  Faami.     Qeorie  BIloI.     aSOc. 

n  CrnenoD'a    Faaayi.       b40C.T    bZlC,     Z\\ 


B  EBfllah  Tralti. 
Whether  yon  orilf  unr  of  the  sbove  books  or 
not.  wo  woaldbe  glad  to  have  you  retnmtholW 
with  Tonr  "vote"  on  Buoh  'itlee  aa  yon  pleftpo 
whether  they  shall  be  Inclnded  In  a  lint  of  "the 
books  for  home  and  school  ljbt«rle>  ' 


tndldste  lii 


lOtbara 


will  toUow :   iMtrticnisn  sent  01 
JddruaaWMr 

E.L.Kd1ogg4  Co.  «r  John  B.  Alikn,MaM|.' 
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(CoDtlDDed  fram  page  455.) 
teachers,  and  must  be  treated  courteously 
by  the  teachers. 

BrieE  speeches  were  made  by  several 
others.  Among  them,  Master  CapeD,  Dr. 
Gallagher,  who  paid  a  feeling  tribute  to 
Dr.  Cneever,  the  head  of  the  school  from 
1671  to  1708;  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothing- 
bam,  and  the  president  of  the  school  board, 
Mr.  Graf  t«n  D.  Cushiug. 

A  Brave  University. 
Columbia,  Mo.— A  recent  bulUtin  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  (he  history  of  that  insti- 
tution since  it  was  established  at  Colum- 
bia in  1839.  Last  year  the  enrollment  of 
■tudeuts  was  1,575.  The  standard  of  ad- 
mission 10  all  departments  has  been  raised 
and  a  system  of  good  secondary  schools 
has  been  built.  President  Jesse  says: 
"  While  the  opportunities  have  been  great, 
the  obstacles  have  been  formidable.  Sit- 
uated in  a  smalt  town  reached  oniv  by 
branch  railroads,  crippled  at  first  \>f  a 
preparatory  department  and  the  lack  of 
secondary  schools. burned  in  1S92,  and  hin- 
dered constantly  by  many  things  which 
Impede  progress,  the  university  has  had  to 
compete  in  its  own  state  with  thirteen 
schools  of  medicine,  three  of  law,  one  of 
engineering,  and  with  manj;  colleges. 
What  has  been  achieved  justifies  hope. 
We  seem  to  have  reached  ground  from 
which  i>  the  neit  eleven  years  the  univer- 
sity may  make  great  progress." 

Recent  Deaths. 

B.STON,  Mass.— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whit- 
tier  Pickard,  who  taught  in  schools  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  and 
Charleston,  S.  C,  died  here  April  8.  .She 
was  a  niece  of  John  Grecnleaf  Whittier 
and  at  an  early  age  became  a  member  of 
Che  poet's  housenald  at  Amesbury.  She 
mArried  Samuel  I.  Pickard  in  1876. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. —Kalamazoo  col- 
legre  has  lost  a  valuable  and  honored  mem- 
ber of  its  faculty  in  the  death  of  Prof.  Selfa 
Jones  Ax  tell,  which  occurred  Sunday, 
March  33.  Professor  Aitell  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  college  for  some  twelve 
years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
a«ad  of  the  Greek  department  and  siew- 
Krt  of  the  college.  He  was  graduated  from 
*_ —  „_i — j,(y    ;^  ,8g^_  receiving  hi' 

ree  from  the  same  iostitutio 
_  --,_.  -_-.■  was  also  graduated  froi_. 
Newton  theological  seminary.  At  differ- 
ent times  he  was  engaged  in  the  ministry. 
In  literary  work  and  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Leland  in  Louisiana,  and 
kiso  of  Centra]  university  at  Pella.  Iowa. 
The  G.  A.  R.  and  students  attended  the 
funeral  in  a  body  which  was  held  at  the 
first  Baptist  church. 

Stillwater,  Minn.— Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Seward,  who  taught  in  New  York  and  St, 
Paul  city  schools,  died  here  April  10,  of 
heart  failure.  She  was  a  woman  of  liter- 
kry  tastes  and  attainmenli  and  wrote  many 
tnagazine  and  newspaper  articles.  For 
aeveral  years  she  was  editor  and  publisher 
Of  the  Stillwater  Aftssengtr. 


Miscellany. 


Trenton,    N.    J.— Governor    Murphy 
baa  set  apart  April  2 
The  library  school 


has  set  apart  April  25  as  Arbor  day. 
*"he  library  sehoolof  the  University  of 
«  York  will  hereafter  be  conducted  as 


k  graduate  school,  and  only  those  appli 
cants  will  be  eligible  for  admission  who 
are  graduates  ol  colleges  registered  by 
the  regents  in  the  college  department  as 
giving  creditable  courses. 


The  trustees    of    Columbia  unive 
have  announced  a  bequest  of  150,000  from 
Mrs.  Lena  Carrier  for  purch«sing  library 
boaks,  a  gift  of  1 1 ,000  to  provide  \vr»  med 
als  annually  for  oratory,  and  a  gift  of  (51 
from  Dean  floflman  for  salaries. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.— Prof.  H.  H.  Powers,  of 
the  department  of  political  science,  Cor- 
nell university,  will  leave  that  institution 
at  the  close  of  the  present  term  to  devote 
his  time  to  lecturing,  writing,  and  business 
interests. 


The  State  Normal  school  at  New  Paltz, 
N.  v.,  of  which  Myron  T.  Scudder  Is  prin- 
cipal, may  well  feel  proud  af  the  Ntrmal 
Revitvi  issued  by  the  school.  The  cur- 
rent issue  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  good 
printing.  The  type  is  set,  the  paper 
printed  and  folded  by  the  students  of 
the  school  under  the  supervision  of  an  e 
perienced  printer.    The  press  Is  run  by 


Dana  Carleton  Munro,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  accepted  a  call  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Euroj^ean  history  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin, 

"A  Review  of  Legislation  in  1^1 "  will 


Robert  H,  Whitten,  and  conUins  cbnUi- 
butions  from  thirty-eight  specialists. 
Among  the  subjects  treated  arc  "  School 
Organisation  and  Supervision,"  by  James 
Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  M.A.,  of  the  univen- 
ily:  "Common  Schools,"  by  Dr.  William 
T;  Harris,  and  "  High  Schools,"  by  Prof. 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California. 

Frederick  S.  Oliver,  of  Ballard,  Calif., 
writes:  Antikamnia  tablets  have  done 
grand  service  in  alleviating  women's  pains. 
Shall  take  much  pleasure  in  recommending 
them  in  various  nerve  and  inflammatory 
pains.  Druggists  sell  them,  usually  Gha;^' 
ing  twenty-^ve  cents  a  dozen.  Camping 
and  outing  parties  will  do  wisely  by  in- 
cluding a  few  dozen  in  the  medical  outfit. 

"St.  NlchoUa"  for  April. 

If  there  is  a  finer  magazine  for  young 
people  than  St.  Nicktlas  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Na  trouble  or  expense 
ns  to  be  spared  to  make  it  as  good  as 
be  both  as  regards  matter  and  illus- 
trations. The  best  writers  of  verse  and 
prose  contribute  lo  its  pages. 

The  April  number  contains  among  other 
things  stories  by  Alice  Batch  Abbot,  Tu- 
dor Jenks,  H.  S.  Canfield,  and  John  ben- 
nett;  verse  bv  Theodosia  P.  Garrison, 
Montrose  J.  Moses,  Abbey  T.  C.  Bates, 
and  Jean  Mathers ;  "  Peculiarities  of  Arc- 
tic Life,"  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Gove;  "Boy 
Choristers,"  by  Frederic  Dean;  "  In  the 
Woods  in  April,"  by  Rosalind  Richards, 
Then  there  are  the  departments^ 

_  iture  and  Science  for  Young  Folks," 
edited  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  and  "  The 
St.  Nicholas  League,"  award  of  prizes  for 
poems,  drawings,  and  photographs.  It  is 
published  by  the  Century  Company,  New 
York. 


All  Humors 

Am  imptiTS  matters  whioh  the  sldii, 
Utm-,  kidneys  and  Other  organs  caa 
a*t  tak«  car*  «t  withont  help,  than  Is 
■noh  an  aoooiialaUon  of  Qttm. 

Thsy  litter  lh«  irhola  srstem. 

Pimples,  boils,  eczama  and  othn 
•rnptlons,  lo»  of  appeUt«,  that  tired 
leeling,  billons  tunu,  llti  of  indigee- 
tion,  dsU  beadaebH  and  many  other 
traablei  an  due  to  them. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  Pills 

Xemore  all  hnvon,  orercoioe  all 
[thdr  effeets,  itrenftben,  ton*  tmA 
iBvlgorate  the  Trhole  ayatam. 

"I  had  saJt  rheum  a*  wty  hands  *o  that  I 
eopld  not  work.  I  took  Hood's  SarsaparUla 
aad  It  drara  out  the  bnmor.  I  contlaoM 
Its  >■•  tin  tbs  sores  disappearad."  Mas. 
laa  O.  Baowv,  Kumtord  ttUt,  U*. 


Pears' 

the  soap  which  began  its 
sale  in  the  i8th  century, 
sold  all  through  the  19th 
and  is  selling  in  the  20th. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  New  YorS 
BICHAED  A.  McCURDY.  Pretddent 

Leads  Them  All 


Three  HnndredaDdFUU-t' 


nMllUoaioIBoUirS 


One  HtUlon  Dollar* 

In  Active  Age 

Foimacd  in  IB41  mt;-uae  Tear*  aco 

TBE IDTDIL  LIFE  iH^IlRAIiCE  CuWUI 

Of  lew  Tork 


SCHOOL  BELLS! 

Pnnn  coplnr  and  tin  duIt.     Tf 


E  BSLL  POUNORY.BanimorailM. 


!3..- 

fhose  who 

in  house-cleo.ning 
is^l^e  maigic.Try  a 


SAPOLIO 

know  ife  service 
ce.Ke  oj■i^a.^once. 
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^fCLINTONjAFETYPlN 


^■^r^^:^ 


tumimmim'mtmmi 


IhATP  polAC>  euklF  iwnelTaMB:  viuriled  «U,  

DOC  etitb  in  rI^c1c;  mide  1b  iQ»  iJiel,  Icom  k 
inch  Id  m  inrliet:  flnldi»d  tn  nleligl  Old  blu£ 

loniT.   OAKvilXR  CO..  WBUrl«ri>  C 


LP^WDER 


IIIPRICKLY  HEAT  E:^5 
tf  CHAFING,  uil  -■ '^- 
"  SUNBURN,  -i-: 


A  •ki>  af  BeiBtT  u  ■  J«T  Parersr 

Dr.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

Oriental  Cream,    V,i:^^ 


KMp  the  Balanc*  Vp. 


cauics  senoui  trouble.  Nobody  can  be 
too  careful  to  Iceep  this  balance  up.  When 
people  begin  to  loie  appetite,  or  to  get 
tired  easily,  the  lea«t  imprudence  brings 
on  sickness,  weakness,  or  debili^.  The 
■ysten)  needs  a  tonic,  craves  it,  and  should 
not  be  denied  it;  and  the  best  tonic  of 
nhich  we  have  anr  knowledge  is  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla.  What  this  medicine  has 
done  in  keeping  healthy  people  he»!ihy, in 
keeping  up  the  even  balance  ot  health, 
gives  it  the  same  distinction  as  a  preven- 
tive that  it  enjoys  as  a  cure.  Its  early 
use  has  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  the  old 
saying  that  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 
Take  Hood'*  for  appetite,  strength,  and 
enduramce, 

A  ITew  Dflpartote. 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 
Railway  has  recently  put  in  service  on 
its  Pioneer  Limited  trams  the  largest  and 
handsomest  dining  car  ever  built,  It  is 
eighty-two  feet  in  length  from  tip  to  tip, 
and  its  body  is  six  inches  wider  and  higher 
than  the  usual  dining  car.  It  seats  thirty- 
six  people  comfortably  in  movable  chairs, 
and  has  a  kitchen  large  enough  to  permit 
llie  norkinc  of  six  c*oka  which,  with  six 
waiters  ana  a  conductor  make  up  the  crei*. 
The  dining  cars  heretofore  in  service  did 

Jiovioe  sufficient  space  to  properly 
at  the  large  number  of  patrons  of  the 
leer,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
have  a  larger  car. 

Hew  York  Day,  CkuOHton  Sxpoiltion. 
New  Vork  to  Charleston,  S.  C  and  re- 
rn  (16.50  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
Southern  Railway-  Tickets  on  sale  April 
21  and  21,  good  to  return  within  eleven 
days.  Exposition  Flyer  leaves  New  York 
daily  at  3.3'i  f.  ».,  carrying  coaches  and 
Pullman  Drawing  room  sleeping  car  New 
York  to  Charleston.  Dining  car  service. 
For  information  regarding  rates,  ileeping 
car  reservations,  hotel  accommodations, 
etc-,  call  on  or  address  New  York  Offices, 
171  &  nS;  Broadway.  Alex.  S.  Thweatt, 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent. 

Reduced  Retei  to  Loi  Angelei. 

ria  Peiiiur1v>BU  SallrnKd.  on   ucount  ot 


I  '0iRir«iir(  draant'  ai  an 


MaMMrnifMW''>ll(MA<nprnNiraff(mi."    One 

bottle  wfll  laat  ili  mootb*  oifna  It  STsrr  day. 

■■rarflBnii  hair  wlihnai  UtarT  lo  the  aliln. 

FIBD.  T    BOPEINB,  Prop'r. 

ST  Qraat  Jodh  Street.  New  York 

Sh??'. oly  «  bI H.  M«T's ^5t™S«=AS o"".. 
r4ndr  OooOM  0«kt«ti.    |:r  Sswuv  of  Bais  JmltAttaDB. 


Dp.  W.  J.  STE,WART. 

J63  W.  23d.St,.  Jf.  y.  CHy. 


d  aioei  prosreiaiTe  meihodi  ti 
PreicTTBilan  e(  arlalnal  [eelh  1 
Bsubllaheil  ItteS.  AppolniBeiit 
Eelcpbone  In  KdTHnre  for  Tielteri 


'-  Tba  KMt  nUn  UUI  PncUcal  Bo«k  Fobllsked.' 

HEALTH  >iD  STRENGTH 

Or  Wrtrj  Man  HI*  Own  fbjtial  Dlrector- 
DrUli  »ad  Eiorclw  bj  the  tw-l  kno-n  iuthorltiM  oa 
PhrilSkl  Ed  null  on. 

cotml^.    Pl&CB.^ac'feN'/sBYMAIt!  ™  ' 

HARRY  C.  HOFFMAN, 

FbTalckl  Dlrecior  V..tl.t:.A.  H>rrUburii.  Pa, 
AOENTl^  WA^TBD  EVBItyA\'nERe. 


DUl  JUnft  el  (he  (t<»k  holdm  of  K I 

ton «  00, wlHia tilid  i*  tba  DBn st tha  oninnaUfa 
ls^BH(RlalhrtiMt,ia(h(  CHtr  of  New  fuk.ea 
tt*«l>diiielif».19n,al  lla'oloA  la  the  fomuHn 

■tasUaqlWUiaeEnlBa  reel  ud  for  the  tnauBtloBef 


■tartlan  IB*  the  ennlB 
■EXbOb  IibSbhi  u 


ittnn 


CInb*. 

On  account  of  the  Convention  of  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  to  be  held  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  1  te  8,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  will  sell  ape- 
cial  excursion  tickets  from  all  stations  on 
.to  Los  Angeles  and  return,  at  re- 
duced rale*. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  from  April  19  to  z6, 
inclusive,  and  will  be  good  to  return  until 
June  Si  when  properly  validated. 

For  specific  rates,  routes,  and  conditions 
of  tickets  apply  to  ticket  agents. 

Peckham,  Little  &  Company,  of  New 
York  city  have  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  |zo,ooo  to  deal  in 
school  supplies.  The  directors  are  G.  E. 
Peckham,  of  Brooklyn,  and  H.  T.  Little 
and  A.  D.  Gory  of  New  Vork. 

The  knowledge  that  the  physical  train- 
ing of  children  has  been  and  u,  too  much 
neglected  in  oar  schools  has  led  the  editor 
of  Physical  Culturt,  New  Vork,  lo  donate 
a  series  of  priies,  consisting  of  solid  gold, 
silver,  bronze,  and  aluminum  medals,  to 
such  public  schools  as  wilt  hold  an  annual 

[ihyiical  culture  contest.  The  tests  se- 
ected  are  such  as  will  develop  all  of  the 
body  as  effectively  a*  a  set  course  of  phy- 
sical culture  would.  The  tests  are  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  Editor  Macfadden's  offer 
is  epen  to  any  pablic  school  in  the  United 
Slates. 

Baalih  and  BMt  fet  Motbar  ud  OUld, 


la  enn  Hrt  «f  Dm  weHd.   BaimuS 

_ .... low-i  BoAEiBaATnp  ■■  asd  laka  aa  otbw 

Mad.      TwaBtr-lTaatalaaVMe. 


Lyons  Silks. 

Pompadour  and  Dolly  Varden, 

Louis  XVI.,  Du  Barry,  Stripes  and 

Rich  Brocades, 

Metal  Brocades,  Flowered  Silki, 

For  Dinner  Costumes. 

White  Silts  and  Satins 

£«r 

Wedding  Gowns 

Crepes,  Gauzes  and  Grenadines 

For  Bridesmaid's  and  Evening  Dresses. 

Satin  Foulards,  Indias,  Pongee*. 

SBtooStwou  c6  \<>f&  A. 


ST.   DENIS 

HOTEL 

BroadwDT  Bad   ll>>>  S('*'ltf  Vtim  York 


A  ModenU  BaM. 


WM.  TAYLOR  u  SOU,  Proprietors. 


The  Grand  Union  Hotel 

Ponrtli  Atcdbc,  dlat  and  43d  Stretti 

OppoEite  Orand  Central  Depot,        BZW  TOIt 

CentnJ  for  Shopping  and  Tfaeatrea. 

BaBSage  to  and  from  4ld  Street  Depot  free. 

ooma,   •I.OO  par  Day  and  Upwards. 


BE5T  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL. 


Only  33c.  a  lb. 


Dtber  Good  Colfeei 
Eicetleiit  Te«i  In  the  Cap  - 
COOK  BOOK  FREE  lo 


'  M,  IS.  IDC-  a  Ik. 


31  O  33  Voeey  Street.  Naw  YorK. 


KBADRRS  will  oanfer  a  f«vor  by  men- 
tiMlnc  Teb  SchoolJouknal  whan  eora- 
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Award  of  Prizes  in 

The  Cincinnati  Game  Co.'s 


Educational  Game 


Teachers*  Prize  Essay  Contest. 

The  judges  in  our  second  prize  essay  contest  for  the  best  descriptions  of  beneficial  results  secured  by  the  actual  use  of 
our  Educational  Games  in  the  schools ior  homes  of  the  pupils  have  awarded  the  prizes  as  follows: — 

First  prize,  $i<x>,po,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Roe,  Caroline,  N.  Y.;  second  prize,  $50.00,  Miss  Mary  E.  Fitzgerald,  Chicago,  111.; 
third  prize,  $30.00,  Mr.  G.  Henry  O^born,  Wortendyke,  N.  J.;  fourth  prize,  $20.00,  Miss  Nora  Summersgill,  Waynes- 
burg,  Pa.;  five  prizes  of  $10.00  each,  Mr.  J.  R.  Benson,  Mount  Morris,  Mich.;  Miss  Ethel  Turnbull,  Hanover,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Wilson,  Carroll,  Iowa.;  Miss  Carrie  E.  Elliott,  Jamestown,  Mich.,  and  Miss  Katharine  Berrey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
special  prize,  $10.00,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Shea,  Waltham,  Mass.;  special  prize,  $5.00,  Mis^  Rebecca,  Slay  maker,  Lebanon,  Pa.; 
honorable  mention,  $5.00  each,  to  Miss  Lizzie  D.  Jewett,  Pomfret,  Conn.;  Miss  Susan  Chase,  Medfield,  Mass.;  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  Lessemann,  Benson,  Neb.  The  Judges  were  Dr.  R.  G.  Boone,  Supt.  Schools,  Cincinnati ;  Prof.  John  Morris, 
Supt.  Schools,  Covington,  Ky.,  and  Prof.  John  Burke,  Supt  Schools,  Newport,  Ky. 

A  New  Contest. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  teachers  who  sent  in  essays,  did  not  thoroughly  understand  that  they  were  confined  to 
actiMl  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  our  games,  and  wrote  rather  on  their  theoretical  value  for  school  work.  In  justice  to 
the  teachers  who  had  followed  the  rules  of  the  contest,  these  essays  could  not  be  considered.  Therefore,  in  order  to  give 
these  teachers  and  others  interested,  an  opportunity  to  secure  prizes,  we  have  decided  to  announce  a  third  contest,  open  to 
all  teachers,  for  the  best  answers  to  five  questions  regarding  the  use  of  educational  games  in  the  schools.  The  qu^ons  to 
be  answered,  and  entry  blank,  will  be  sent  free  on  application.     Contest  closes  December  31,  1902. 


For  best  paper,      •    .  . 

For  2d   best  paper,  .  . 

For  3d   best  paper,  .  . 

For  4th  best  paper,  .  . 

For  6th  best  paper,  .  . 

For  6th  best  paper,  .  . 

For  7th  best  paper,  .  . 

The  prize  essays  In  oar  first  and  second  contests, 
in  pamphlet  form,  will  be  sent  to  teachers  on  request. 


L-I3X 

$100.00 

.  60.00 

.  30.00 

.  20.00 

.  10.00 

.  10.00 

.  10.00 


IZI 

For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


8th 
9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 


best 
best 
best 
best 
best 
best 
best 


paper, 
paper, 
paper, 
paper, 
paper, 
paper, 
paper. 


$10.00 
10.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


The  Cincinnati  Game  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


''  The  Jewel  in  the  Grown  of  Sonthem 
California." 


LOS  ANGELES 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
California  cities,  and  the  city  that 
showed  the  greatest  percentage  of  growth 
in  the  census  of  1900,  is  the  "City  of 
Angels,"  called  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  most  easily  reached  from  New 
York  and  New  England  and  the  territory 
east  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincin- 
nati, by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

and  thtir  connections. 

Sereral  excellent  hotels,  a  large  number 
of  fine  boarding  houses  and  delightful 
suburbs  in  erery  direction  make  Los 
Angeles  a  center  for  winter  tourists. 


Fonr-Track  Series  No.  5,  "  America's  Winter 
BeBorts,"  sent  free«  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp,  by  Oeorge  H.  Daniels,  General  Passensrer 
Agent,  Grand  Central  titation,  New  York. 


LIBRARIES  m  TEACHERS 

TT  should  need  no  argument  to  convince  any  one  en- 
^  tering  the  profession  of  teaching  with  any  seriooB- 
ness,  that  a  reasonably  complete  library  of  education  is 
an  essential  We  have  arranged  eight  groups  of  bodin 
to  constitute  our  libraries ;  each  library  is  reasonably 
complete  in  the  field  it  is  designed  to  occupy,  and  tiie 
purchaser  will  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  set  of 
books  that  will  answer  all  his  ordinary  requirements. 
Of  the  eight  libraries  that  we  offer,  some  aim  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  theoretical  and  practical  Pedagogy, 
some  deal  with  methods  chiefly,  and  one  is  devoted  to 
School  Entertainment. 

Kellogg's  Teachers'  Library 

lOTolnmes  -- SSS.Oe 

Kellogg's  Smaller  Library 

•  Yolumei 

Reading  Circle  Library 

18  yolnmes 

Teachers'  Professional  Library 

ISTolnmes SS.!! 

Teachers'  Manuals  Library 

S5TolnmM  - SB.?* 

Teachers'  Working  Library 

20  volumes  - -         ••••• 

(For  Grammar  Grade,  Intermediate  and  District  School  Teaohen.) 

Primary  Teachers'  Working  Library 

tOYolnmes  ..........        •e.oe 

School  Entertainment  Library 

l7Toliimes  .-...-....        •S.OI 

These  libraries  are  all  sold  upon  the  installment  plan,  whioL 
doables  a  library  to  be  secured  at  once  upon  a  small  cash  pay« 
ment,  and,  by  the  saving  of  a  few  cents  each  day,  to  be  paid 
for  in  a  limited  period.    For  full  terms  and  particulars  write  to 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  St..  New  York. 


THE 
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«1  Bm«  NiBtk  SRMt.  New  T«vh. 
see  WabMh  ATBBsei  OMou*.  Ul. 


A  Neu  Addition  to  a  Popular  Serits. 

CARPENTERS'  EDR0PE-70c 

A  Geographical  R.eader 

By  FRANK  G.  CARPENTER. 

This  book  gives  a  vivid  description  of  Europe  in  lis  many 
ispects  as  it  is  to-day.  It  takes  the  children  on  a  personalty 
omducted  tour  tkrongh  every  part  of  the  coatincMt :  it  shows 
ttiem  what  they  ifaould  see,  and  it  impresses  upon  their  minds 
what  they  should  know.  It  is  written  along  commercial  and 
lodnibrial  liaea,  and  is  made  up  uf  the  b«st  and  latest  informa- 
tion, based  upon  the  observations  of  the  author,  and  verified 
from  the  latest  government  report!.  While  the  book  gives  due 
attention  to  art,  it  contains  more  abont  crops  than  cathedrals, 
more  about  mills  than  monuments,  and  more  about  peoples 
nnd  their  customs  than  abont  pictures  and  paintings.  A  large 
nnmbcrof  reproductions  of  photographs  and  twelve  colored 
maps  are  incladed,  together  with  a  full  index. 


CARPENTER'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS 

Asia  ■$*.6o 

Europe-  -     .70 


North  America  -  J0.60 
South  America   -      .60 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY-Publishers 

CUcac*  Boftea 


Xongmans'  English  (Brammar 

THE  HON.  CHARLES  R.  SKINNER,  STATE  SUPT.,  ALBANY,  S.  Y. 

"  It  makes  me  wish  that  I  could  (o  to  school  again." 

THE  BON.  W.  N.  SHEATS,  STATE  SUPT.,  TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

"The  woric  appears  to  have  many  admirable 
featurei,  notably  its  thorough  and  clear  inductive 
development  sf  the  fundamental  principles." 


Thb  book  is  offered  as  a  technical  grammar  only  for  use  in 
the  7th  and  8th  grades  or  perhaps  the  Gth,  according  to  the  year 
in  the  curriculni  at  which  it  j>  deemed  to  be  most  opportune  to 
have  done  with  laagusge  lessons  (so-called)  and  take  up  the  logi- 
cal ttud^  of  a  subject  which  has  donbtless  been  taught  thus  far 
by  practice  work  in  language. 

Recognizing  the  sudden  transition  from  practice  work  to  that 
which  calls  forth  greater  mental  activity,  this  book  begins  by 
giving  the  pupils  something  to  do  that  they  c»n  do,  and  so  by  in- 
duction develops  the  first  of  the  parti  of  speech ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  verb,  followed  immediately  by  the  sentence  in  its  two 
parts.  The  method  is  thoroughly  inductive  throughout ;  each 
prt^ressive  step  being  made  by  means  of  doing  something  that 
the  papils  are  prepared  for 'doing. 

Diagramming  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  necessity,  and  as 
such  a  brief  but  thorough  system  has  been  included.  It  can  be 
adopted  ar  omitted  according  to  the  needs  of  the  school. 

The  value  of  memorizing  the  Rules  of  Syntax  is  fast  gaining 
recognition  j  not  only  are  the  Rules  of  Syntax  given,  but  they  are 
presented  with  some  very  carefully  selected  Exercises  for  Cor- 
rection. Great  discrimination  has  been  employed  10  that  only 
sacb  errors  as  are  commonly  heard  among  people  who  are  reputed 
to  be  users  of  good  English  are  introduced. 


JVST  ADOPTED  FOB  TEX  NEW  YORK  PUBZJC  BCHOOLB. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN    &    CO.,  Publishers. 

NEW  rOKK. 


Some 
Recent 
Latin 
Boofm 


College 
and 

prepar- 
atory 


Selections  from  the  L&tln  Elegiac  Poets 

B7JaaaB.OAanB.AMUtuitProteMorofLatln.PriiioatonUniTenitT.    Oloth. xlvli— Ms negei.   Prioe.ll.W 

Cicero  de  Officiis  I. 

Bj  FatSK  E.  BoaxwooD,  FrofMMT  of  Lstfn  in  Buakaslt  UnlTemty.    Cloth,  190  pases.    Prloa,  so  oftoti. 

Exercises  for  TranslMion  into  Latin  Prose 

By  J.  LxTxacTT  HooBi,  Profeuor  m  Tuwr  Oolleae.    Cloth,  SOpp.    Prioa.BOe. 

Eleven  Orations  of  Cicero 

BrBoBBBi  W.TuRSTtiiL. FrotoMor lathe Jkoob Toms  Initjtnts, Harrland.    Clatb, xxxiv— B8S pagea.    Price. tl. SO 

Selections  from  Ovid 

Br  iTufaBN.  AmsBSOH,  InitmotorinTandsrbilt  UnlTtnitr.    Olotb, >70 pasea.    Frlce.tl.CO. 

Latin  Composition 

Forth*flrat ]>MiiiicolleseoiblBh«lolaneiln>eeondu7iohooU.    Br Ptofmwr (}iij>iBaL>ETE.  Jobna  Hopkini UnlTar- 
Bitr,  and  PrafMior  Lonoi,  Teaoban  Uollege,  Colombia  CnlTanitr-    188  paaea,    Price,  75  ots.;  Key,  ao  ota. 

First  Book  In  Latin 

B7CHAa1.uW.Bu1>,  Prof HBor  In  8on(h  Carolina  Oollese.    Clotb,  M4  pasea.    Prioe,  TE  oenta. 

Gllderslee-re's  Latin  Grammar       {.School  Edition) 

ByProteaH>rClii.i)EaBijBavaandLoi>ai.    Ti-Slo  ptmea.    Price,  80  ceQtB. 

Glldersleeye's  Latin  Grankmar    ,  {.Third  Edition,  iS94-) 


regard  for  tbe  praoUt 
dsnoe  Invited. 


of  the  aehool-rooin.    Olhai  booki  in  preaa  and  in  prepsntion  for  early  it: 


UNIVERSITY     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 

tJ-M  Waat  B3d  Streel.  New   York  Cliy 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  »nd  CLARK'S         THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 
New   ODprrisbt   IntrodootiotiB-New  Ttb- 
1  Oood  PBper'Well  Booiid-CoiiTement  tor  (be 


Oood  Type -Wall  Prinlmi— Fine  Paper— Half- I     New   ODprrisbt   IntrodootiotiB-New  Tti»- 
PoakaC— Phoe,  poatpald, 


J  Type  -Wo"  Prinlmi— Fine  Papei    _. 

Lealber  IliadiaB— Clotb  Bldea— Prioe  Redacad 
ll.W,  poatpkid.   Bend  for  lampli 


^S^r™'"}  DAVID  McKAY,  Pubtbhers,  loaa  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


The  Finest  and  Largest  Lines  ^^_^^ 

of  Standard  and  Popular  Sets 

Qow  made  ia  tbii  country,  and  at  the  lowest  prices  for  good  workman- 
ship.     We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  on  request 

FREE— An  Illuminated  Two-Color  Catalogue 

fuUy  deicribing  the  works  of  the  following  favorite  authors.     They  are 

all  inlarpctypeandare 

" "-' — *■ — "■■" — " excellent    in    paper, 

printing,  and  binding 
The  prices  are  uniform 

ger  volume,  as  follows: 
est  English  cloth,  gilt 
top.Si.oo;  half  leather, 
gilt  top,  $1.50;  half  calf, 
gilt  top,  $2.00, 

litle*  prefiied  by  »  * 
are  issued  alio  in  a  Popular 
Edition  at  SOc.  a  volume. 
By  mail,  postage  per  vol. 
is  from  lOc.  to  15c.  Send 
enough;  chaoRC  returned. 
Large  orders  should  go  by 
cxpreiR  or  freight,  trans- 
portation  payable   ob  ar- 

aAKLYLE,THOa  OaiDiilotewoiki,wltli  u  U- 

— Tnnieh  Retolntlon.  tS  Ulaa.,  E  TOlf . 

COOPER.  JASIE3FENIM0BE.   OompleU  Hot. 

— Bes  Talre.  b  lola  AUACAULAFS  HiitDr;  Of  B&cUtid,  a  Ulni., 

— Leslher  BtockluK  Tales.  s  Tula. 

♦DICKBN3.  CHARLEa.    Complete  works.  H8  -E»«ri«ndPoenn,  IBllItu  .StoIs. 

lllm  ,  IB  vols.  *McCARTHY'8  Hittorr  nf  Dnr  Own  Timet,  St 

DUMAS.  ALEX.   Bomanoei.Aailliu.llTali.  IIIiu.,  S  tuI«. 

♦ELIOT  a.  OEORQE.  complete  wotka.wttb  M  PLUrABCffB  LIVEa  of  IllDstrionB  Men,  !S  U. 

..    -__       ..,  1m..B»o!b. 

ftPBESCOrrs  CODqaeEt  of  Meiioo,  U  lUni.,  1 


EMER  &  AMEND 

1.311  Third  At«.,      new  Y«RK 

MaDulactNTers  aad  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEltlCAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  IHSTRUMEMTS 

Soerythhg  Needed   In    the  Laboratorf 

61au  blewIHE  dene  ob  the  prenlje* 
Metalware  M»nnfictiirtn(  Dept.ln  tke  Hoa^ 


SIBBON'B Deoline and  Fall  of  tbe  Roman  Em< 

^Te.withnoteBli^Uilnun.SSensraTiQBB.HToU. 
— Fopolar  edilioa.  in  a  -cole..  (3. SO. 
OOBrSE'S  Complete   Worki,   Novels,   Poems. 

Dnmu,  TrsTela,  Lettora.  AntobiOBrapliT.  etc, 

SI  ensraviniiB.  in  vols, 
QBEEJK'B  Hiatory  (larBer)  a'  "le  English  People. 

4Sillus..  4  vols. 
QIJIZOT'S  HistOTT  of  Ftbbcb.  MS  aoimivinga, 
JBvola,                                                                                    inooun 
HUME'S  History  of  EnBland.one  aleel  engrar-        Stone"  „ 

■wttbLifflof  Wiu!hinKton.MoQgranngB.Bvole.     ^^^„i,,   „„,  t„.,tt,„     „ ,_  „, 

— FopWHr  ailition.  in  A  ycilti..  ta.OO. 


— Popnln 
-Liftot 


)l.  edition!!,  with  , 


♦  ■irOTT,  BIB  WALTEB.    WaTcrlr  Horels.  m 
*THACKeBAT-B  Complete  Works, UO  Ulat. 
f*r^af  ^°  members  of  The  Book  Buyers  Union  and  subscribers  to 
VirCdl  any  of  Kellogg's  periodicals  we  oSct  lot  prompt  orders : 
Offer  ^^  ^^  cent,  discount  from  the  publishers'  list  prices  aobve 

""^       quoted,  and  which  arc  found  in  the  publishers' catalog  which 
is  sent  free  as  above.   Cost  of  transportation  to  be  paid  by  purchaser. 

This  offer  gives  you  magnificent  value  for  the  money;  the  best  editions  are 
s«perb;  the  popular  editions  are  wonderful  for  the  money,  and  give  eacellenl  satis- 
faction always. 

Stnderdtn  to  either 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,        -or-        JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Manajcr, 

Educaiiomal  Publishers,  The  Book  Buvehs  Union, 

Addrtsii,\  E  9ih  St.,New  YottOty.    Amy  and  all  bnoii  supplied  at  wheUiaU  prices. 


IBCHOOL 

'ruRNisHmcco 
NEW  YORK 


rrwVaYJtr^t^   BERCV'S  TEXT- 
*  i^*-"*'^**  Teaching    Prcocta 

are  used  eterywhore.    Hend  to  the  pnb- 
iiiherfor  copiBBforeiaminalioli.     ,    .    . 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

8sl  ft  853  SIXTH  AVENUE,     -     NEW  VOfiK. 
Complete  Cataloirie  on  appUcstlon 


WATER  OAP  SANrtARIUM 

A  place  tor  the  sick  lobe traalvdnponseUntiflc 

phnoiplas  withont  draas  and  — ~'- 

anres.  also  for  those  seekins  re--. 

tion  from  tired  and   debllltaled  e._ 
waiited  energlea.    Healttalol  climate,  iuuuuimbi 
air.  scenic  l>esaty  beyond  comriare.   A  Chrittlan 
family  home.   Two  Iwly  pbiWicians.   Address. 
F.  W.  HW-RD.  M.  -D. 

MInai,   Monra*  Co..  Pa. 


THE  "HOW  TO  TEICH"  SERIES 

Alibrwy  of  the  host  modetii  mellioda.    Unlfonn 
Fleiibia  clotii  cuTera,  lery  durable,  with  hsnd' 


I— EhIIobb'b  How  to  Manage  Bniy  Work  •  •■■S 
1-EelloBii'aHawtoTesobBotanr  ■  -  •>* 
l-L»tters  How  to  Tsftcb  Paper  Folding  -     ■«• 

4'EellogB's  Haw  to  Teach  B«adlns  -  '  .>• 
5— Kelloes'a  How  to  Hake  Charta  °  " 


iwloTeach  Primary Arithiiiatlo.>S 


Tery  town— a  set  oan  t>«  sold  to 

1.1  (BUWiCO.  <U  tibai..  I.T. 


L."ff;SftS« 


lai.EM' 


The  greatest  satisfaction  can  be  obtained  from  using 

€STERBROOK'S  PENS 

For  Schools,  Business,  OmameDtal  Work,  or  aaj  Other  Pnrpose* 

ALLsiYLEs.  ALL  STATIONERS.       THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEH  CO.  {  S^^gSsyi'j'"' 
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^eacherjt'  ^gencie^.  DREXEL  INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


itical  expericQMlM 
can  complete  the  count  la  t~' 


Boards   of  Education    and    Superintendents        ,„„„.„.,  ..„,.,  „.,  „,_... 

WMIiif  toacben,  wiU  Sid  it  of  .dTSiiUt.  to  ooinilt  tho  COUEICIU  CODISE  FOI  lUCllll 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

Bst^Uthtd tj  ftmrt  lap  Andltorhidi  BoUdlng,  Chicago 

P»sitwm J$IUJ,  4,000.  Baateni  Branch;  4f^.  Aafclaad  Ava.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

»03  HlchlKaa  Boulevard,  CMcaro.  414  Cwitttry  BDQdias,  MliiD«apciUi.  S?*^*'  ^^  ^^  °*°  **■  application  ta  tha 

533C*op«r  Bslldlnfc,  Deavor.  H^de  Block,  Spokfta*.  ■□  Third  St.,  Portland.    Reglitnr, 

410  P.TTott  BnlldlDg,  8M  BT»Dci«oo.  ys  8tlm«on  Block.  Loi  Ang.lw-  JAMES  MacALISTER,  Praaideat 

-iJr-CS     Vl„"'        thoni«idiehooU»ndooU«fM.   LM«.««ndb<«l  I   "NC  AKFb     .      I  :U.-«-..     «f 

TEACHERS-  ^SSp"»'s.^?s.l!'oiS.''%.^s*S,5k"f^-^  building,  A  Library  ot   ■ 
AGENCY.     )         c.  J.  AI.BMT.  jtMH^t^        [  CHICAGO.  Eminent    Biography 

FISHER        TEACHERS'        AGENCY  AfewT«r5agothMetwelv.book.w«a 

■      ■**■  i^rX          "'                                                 r^Vli— I^NX  I  published    by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 

tojro  MXTMRiMNCK.                        A.  o.  viSHBK,  pm*.                     ifo  TraaaBt  8i»ei  Soiton,  at  the  price  of  $1.00  each. 

FMOMPT,  MtMLiABL*. BOSTON.  Hcrc  wc  give  vou  thctnelvc,  priated  in 

VhTrmf  rhnrn  teacheijs'  Acmcr  1  «u^^>^.^^v.t.  i>.......  TJ^:^^S'J:'l\ZS"S.S^ 

.JVIBVIIIIVIIIUIII   ———————  JoaaO.  HoOTwaLi,Jfo«aB«r.  v^a,   for   the    wonderfully  low  price  of 

45c..  by  mail  6O0.    The  lives  ol 


J.""ftM°r-to'Mf'P 


i'HiSi. 


w«r«MtoN.  I..  It.J.,and  F«.  Normal  Prlnolpali.    Tauhen  ae«d*d  NOW.     Fartioolan  tor  joKa  or  ArcTbyMJthelBi — 

*amp.  H.  5.  KBLLOGQ,  rUaager,  No.  61  Eaat  Ninth  atreet.  New  York  Ctty.  t™r,  C' &.'=«"  udd™ "''''' "'"^'^ 

PA«i-tf-«>a1      TAMMlaAWM*    !>««■»««        <«0    Chestnut    Street.  S.'iulSbnl.'bVL/m^'iSS'''' 

uentrai  i  eacners  Hareau,     Philadelphia.      ,  .v"""-  "^•"-'■■".  •■'  Tr^no^., 

aM.ln..ppU<>.tlouDiaB!OTIn»ampl^>.H.ddoL.ot.oUtrau»nI»<inofp<«l-  .    *"     *f«    f""   ''7"     "''"='>     0°*     T^' 

tlfta*  irbera  tk«  mWHB/  >■  i»t  to  bs  BMBtlOMd.    Oar  ai  yura  of  aiHrleBOO  l*a(ronr  KnOW   about— un^rM  knowing— by  Wfltna 

aiWialHyoat  r«oordl»Kood.    lalormatlMi  for  » ataMp.    Mow  l«  tha  Um«  io  antoll.  of  eminent  ability  and  WOlld-Wiae    fame. 


You  want  a  copy,  of  ci 

Plutarch's  Illustrious  Lives. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Ialrodai]eiloOillw«*,Sotii>att.>nd  rMiiillM.SaMrlorProtMaor*.  Prlnetoali,AatJtanU,Tntors,      ,,        .  „,       , 

"- • ** ' *'    ■ -    BMOBua«nda  Qood  Bobooli  to  PuoaU.     Omll    ,ii''",°' ?'5f."''"'l.*i"^  ,l;i:"SS"-  -t,""/,"""- 

Ji  and  VoraMra  TMMkara'  avaaoj,  S8  DbIdb    ""I  '01i™«.  «»  »»■•*  *=•  oi«l>.  aae.  null.  41e. 

The  Tolume  includes  in  large  type,  the 

— ^   .   ^vrv«v^v^««     «w«v^   K    .«b  JC.^H  <•«•      a    ^v  nrnv^ivw    lives  Unabridged,  as  followB :    Alexander, 

EASTERN  TEACHERS' AGENCY  fc, -■-  M^SSo^re^'S, 

..  r.  rosTii.,  «.n.„,.    I  ">  "'^-^'''iasa.g'gSt..  r»-»  s.'aoSii.^aLtr'Gg'''- 

B5  PRAH  TEACHERJ-  AGENCY.  ""-^rVoH.    th.  GlfL"i'rJ°S;...i.^o. 

BaoomnMid*  ooUams  and  normal  nadnatai,  spaolaliitB.  and  other  taaohari  to  ootlasM.  pnblio  Inrinv         In      nrm     unhimia       lam* 

aBdprlnMMhoali.aiidram[liu.    AdHiMpamtUboat  aohooll.         wn.  O.  PRATT.  n«a«aw.  ^"'"s-  „  '"      °°^  .   volume,      Urge, 

i2mo,  682  pages;  it  is  only  slightly 

PACIFIC    TEACHERS'   AGENCY  abridged   from   the   »5-oo   edition. 

Beoommendi  Ceaohen  f or  all  clasie*  of  poaitloDi  in  Waihinaton,  Oreaon,  Idaho  and  Montana.  FitlC  cloth,  StC!  mail,  SOc 

Baidd  growth  of  Pacific  Northwest  U  maung  ananniuatdemandfortoacherB,    We  fill  pomtioni,  ■.    .         , 

U  ron  wiah  to  go  West  write  for  iwu  Hajinal  and  reslitratloii  to  LlVlnSstoilC. 

B.  v.  Brlatnatl,  M&nagar,           •           377S  BFaoKlyn  Ava..  Saallla.  Waahlnitan.  LIfa  of  Diiid  LlTtuitonsBi  Thamu  HuhH  utfam 

^                     _        ■            '                                                                              ■-  ■  ■                                                 a(  "Tom  Brown  itfimliT,"  «to.    Prlu  ndiicwl  Itota 

•  "  — ~—  ■ —■ "  " ^-  — ------  -.-..-.— J .... .— .  itootoBOe.  I1MU38C. 

"  The  record  of  a  noble  life,  and  exalted 
.   character,  and  a  career  full  of  spleadid 

Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau,  S,'t.r;i"ih.™';d°^rhS,.'¥io';,o*r; 

ALLENTOWN   CITY,   PA.  bo  adatirably  told  by  the  author  of  '  Tom 

■     —    ■  -     -  —  -       ■        Brown    at    Rugby,'    is    truly    inspiring." 

—Mtiitngtr,  Philadelphia. 


Hod*.    HARLAN  P.  PRBNCM.  )!  ChaptI  Straat.  Albaar.  N.  V. 


Perfection  Writing  Crayon  No.  312  ^^±^^!:^..  '"tjL^S*™" 

For  School  Crayons  of  all  kinds  we  hare  tkt  bea.  Weare  now  aflerinK  gometbing  new: 


61  Eaat  NlniH  SiraM,  New  Yark. 


THE  PERFECTION  SCHOOL  CRAYON  ^'"'trTeadiers 

These  crayons  are  pot  up  either  for  paper  or  blackboard  nse.     They  are  of  the  very  We  want  this  Summer  forty-six  yoang 

beet  quality  made,  satiBfaction  guaranteed.    This  crayon,  for  writing  purpoHes,  is  pie°  ^ad  young  women  Teachers,  who 

especially  adapted  for  the  primary  school  and  the  Vertical  Hand  Writing  System  f^^  ua,  at  Institutes  among  T»c'hers  out- 

OoT  Wax  Crsyona  are  pat  ap  tn  gross  boxes,  assorted  or  solid  colore.    Write  for  side,  among  School  Boards,  and  to  some 

samplfii  to  the  extent  in  the  better  class  of  homes  where 

■    STANDARD  CRAYON  CO.,  '''^?e'offerTle'^7nf  work  and    a  good 

509.917  BMtero  AvMlllt.                -               .               .                LYNN.  MASS.  '=*'¥'<:e  to  make  big  pay.    We  have  sev 

eral  agents,  whom  ^»«  would  certainly  not 

■~~    ~            _,„     -      „—.—..     "^           -^  .,-.  consider  your  superiora,  who  are  steadily 

CLA^^IC^     FOtt.      A      ^OJ4C  earning  ».oo  a  month  over  their  expensea. 


WrlM  for  particuli 
E.  L  KELLOGG  &  ( 
iC.  X,.  KX-i.l.OGG  (3L  CO..  61  m,agt  91h  Sir^wt,  /Tato  y^rK.  /«.  y-  Any  mnd  mil  iooit  sufifilied. 


Htindredi  of  tiie  world's  moatfamona  books  at  piioes  ranflns  from  lo.  to  I<M.  ea 

0»t«loeac,orfr«ei/ronina1aM>ttaisormnitionnaii»of  thispaper    .'.  E  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  N.Y. 
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THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Catalasa*  amit  on  ^^pUeatlMU 


GILLOTT'S 


For  Slant  Writing; 

404, 36 1, 303,  e04  E.  F^ 
603  £.  F..  eOl  K.  P., 

1047(HiiItIscript). 
Grand  Prize  and  Qold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

for  VERTICAL  WRITING  :io45{v«rti«ur).| 

1040  (Vcrtigrapb).  1047,  1060.  1006,  1007.1 

HIOHEST  QUALITY,  THHiFOHi  MOSTDURABLK 

AH*  CHKAPeST. 

WSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS.       91  John  Strart,  Now  York.  I 


position,  1900. 

PENS 


INCOBFOKATED    ISBI. 


a  a  a 


ReGeves  Exhaustion 


-  Wben  weaiy,  bngald,  eom- 
pletdx  exhausted  and  woni 
on^  there  b  nodiiiig  so  iv- 
freshing  and  invigoratfaig  •■ 

Horsford's 
Acid 


I 

of  SprlngMald,  Mm*., 

IsBti«t  a  definite,  cteni,  self -lute  rpretiag  contract,  glvliic  amatiatB  of 
pald-ap  InsDranc*  and  cash  values,  extended  Inavance,  InstaUment 
options,  and  maajr  other  desirable  foatares,  all  of  which  afford  the 
most  ample  protection  te  the  policy-holder.  .... 

0   0    0 

GE,OKGE    J.    WIGHT,    Managar. 

lO   Empire   Butldlns.  71    Broadway,        ....         New  York  City 


Its  revivifylag  efiect  iriB 
throw  ol  the  dqtRtilon  dMt 
accompaaiei  nthaosHoa  and 
aenroosiMM;  ■tieugthen  aad 
ckar  die  bialo  and  Impart 
oew  life   and   v^or  to  te 


Altek  and  Nerve  Food. 


NEW  YORKUNIVE,RSITY  \ 

I       SUMMER  COURSES       July  r-Aug.  15       J 

'  In  Pedagogy:  8  Professors,  15  Courses,  1 

'  In  College:   10  Professors,  30  Courses,  1 

'  at  University  Building,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City.    9th,  1 

,   lOth,  and  1 1  th  stories  of  building  at  command  of  school.    In  heart  ' 

)  of  the  4  1-2  millions  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  acccsiiblc  in  one  ' 

I  hour  from  many  Ocean  Resorts,  and  from  University  Heights.  ^ 

\  Physics  and  Chemistry  and  Residence  Hails,  at  University  Heights.  | 

I  TUITION     ....     tacoo.  I 

For  Circular,  address  The  Registrar,  Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  City.  1 


E.  FABER. 


LEAD  PENCILS, 

PBNHOLDBRS, 

COLORIO  PENCIL*. 


Etc.,  Etc., 
FOR  KHOOL  USB. 


FREE 
CAME,RAS 

For  Teachers'  Diaposal 

mqffer,/ree 

A  No.  2  Bro'wnie  Camera. 

Id  any  leachsr  who  will  BrraniB  lo  award  Ihe  BBms 
■1  a  Prlie  In  any  class  compBlItlon,  but  nolmoi 

Applicanlsw 

and  Bddresa, 

school  and  iTBie  averat*  numoer  01  pupiia  in 

alien  dance. 

EASTMAN    KODAK    CO.  Rochealer,  N.  Y. 

Home  ^liB  Onlnrslty  of  CUcM« 

■  *  V"***-  effen  oTer  MB  elamenluT  and 
CA.^^  J_.  OoUaBS  oonnaa  b7  oarreBpoad. 
3T11 11 V  """>  in  M  of  ite  Departmeota. 
,  bI   InaladlnsFedaKosr.aiitnT.tliB 

Lannaves,  EDsUab.  Uatbematioe.  PhniogiB. 
phr.^oologr,  Phjalolosy.Botany.ate.  Iiunnio- 
tlonlsperaonal.  DmTersiboKiditisBmttadtiK 
ooUese  codthm  sneaetrfDlly  com^aM.  Wort 
mar  bene  at  anr  time.  ForalroDlaraaddraM 
The  nalversftT  ef  Chlcace>  UMt.  O)  CUcac*.  Dl 

DOCTORS  SAY 


EBERHARD  FABER.  -  -  545,  547  Peari  St,  New  York  ?E,™Z,™,P^^^^"^! 


Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds.  ^rA^''°^.^^I^'*li^^;ii:'uT;-r;i;£^"S 

By  Oeneral  0  M.  Hitohel.    Small  quarto,  larie  typa,  cloth.  4ao..  mall  48e.  Ji^^",  'r  Mut.d*^frS"'oBaSJ^lSl*iSrtt 

"  As  a  popular  leclurer  on  astronomy.  Professor  Mitchel  has  no  •qual."— ^^wmv  it  S™  uli?"''H»5Si!'jS  "2i^rttoJ*aSSE; 

Star,  Boston.  mtl  thMi  loullan,  nUm  Ql  board.  hi^iUH,  •(Wk^ 

"Natable  treatises  on  the  most  sublime  of  studies,  altractive  and  intelligible  alike  in'tf^YORK-  ip»rkpiMe,iis.ifl  ulikia 

to  the  learned  and  unlearned." — President  King,  of  Columbia  College.  '^^'^"^"Kb''''^^*-   wooinmbiuA,,.  iS£i 

Send  orders  U  either  ^Sfifej^^SS's.VmS.*'*'- ■"'*"'""** 

E.  L.    KELLOaC   &  CO.,                             JOHN  B.  ALDBN,  Manager,  ^^.^SS^^k^  "'""  ^'"  **  *'"'"''  «'   " 

Educational  Publismhrs.                                   Thb  Book  Bvveks  Union.  '"'™°""      i*^^iiMRaoN 

Address  61  E.  9lh  St.,  New  York  City.  Any  and  alt  books  sufipIUdat  vihoUsale  prices.  °'"™  P*""^"  Aa"".  w  B«™r  fetrwt,  n«.  Vort 
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The  Old  Red  School  House. 

By  Mblvin  Hix,  New  York  City. 
Still  stands  the  old,  red  achool-house  by  the  road  ; 
Still  flows  the  brook  as  in  old  days  it  flowed ; 
In  nearby  field  still  do  the  cattle  browse ; 
Neath  shady  trees  in  snmmer  days  they  drowse. 

Behind  it  still  the  pines  cast  gloomy  shade, 
Where  once  beneath  their  boughs  we  children  played ; 
There  once  we  built  up  many  a  stone  play-house, 
And  covered  them  from  sun  with  leafy  boughs. 

In  front  far  off  the  mountains  lift  their  heads ; 
And  on  their  rugged  sides  the  forest  spreads. 
And  nearer  still  are  fields  and  pastures  green, 
Where  yet  the  grazing  flocks  and  herds  are  seen. 

To  right  the  road  goes  winding  up  the  hill ; 
And  up  it  straining  teams  creep  slowly  till 
They  reach  the  top,  and  soon  are  lost  from  view. 
Ah!  I  well  that  road  a  barefoot  urchin  knew  I 

To  left  abruptly  slopes  the  distant  scene, 
Adown  a  narrow  valley,  hill  confined,  and  green, 
Wherein,  o'er  many  a  fall  a  brooklet  flows. 
And  murmuring  o'er  its  rocks  and  shallows  goes. 

And  near  at  hand,  a  strong-built  dam  doth  make. 
The  perfect  semblance  of  a  little  lake, 
Filled  up  with  crystal  water  pure  and  cool, 
From  many  a  deep-fed  spring  and  shady  pool. 

Within  the  door,  the  high,  bare,  walls  between, 
Rude,  straight-backed  seats  and  desks  may  yet  be  seen. 
Bedecked  by  many  a  deep-engraven  name, 
In  after  years  not  all  unknown  to  fame. 

There  stands  the  master^s  desk  well  up  in  front, 
Which  oft,  in  old  days  bore  the  ferule's  brunt. 
Which  weapon  masters  then  did  often  wield, 
In  fashion  such  that  mischief  soon  did  yield. 

Behind  the  desk  the  marks  of  nails  are  seen, 
Whereon  were  hung  lithe  limbs  of  birches  green. 
The  sight  of  which  made  many  an  urchin  quake, 
And,  vigorously  applied,  his  back  to  ache. 

Ah  I  Memory  yet  the  countenance  can  trace, 
Of  masters  many  who  held  that  honored  place  : 
For  in  old  days  the  teachers  honored  were. 
And  looked  upon  with  reverential  fear. 

Alas  for  children  who  have  never  seen 
The  hillside's  rocky  slope  or  meadows  green; 
For  whom,  in  summer's  deadly  stifling  heats, 
Exist ;  'neath  leafy  boughs,  no  cool  retreats  ; 

Who  never  yet  have  spent  a  care-free  hour, 
With  babbling  brook  or  incense-breathing  flower  ; 
For  whom  no  bobolink  or  robin  sings, 
And  thru  the  liquid  air  his  music  flings. 

Ah  !  blest  are  they  who  know  the  native  joys. 
Which  Mother  Nature  grants  to  girls  and  boys. 
Whose  youth  is  spent  on  smiling  fertile  farms. 
Their  plastic  mem'ries  stamped  with  Nature's  charms. 

Not  such  the  scenes  which  city  schools  surround, 
Near  them  no  inch  of  native  soil  is  found. 
Shut  in,  of ttimes,  by  narrow  filthy  streets, 
No  spot  of  green  the  aching  eyeball  greet 


What  is  Vital  Instruction?* 

By  SuPT.  L.  E.  Wolff,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

When,  from  time  to  time,  the  philosophic  educator 
has  announced  the  purpose  of  education  to  be  the  lead- 
ing of  the  learner  into  the  civilization  of  the  race,  there 
has  seemed  to  be  nothing  wanting  to  a  brief,  funda- 
mental statement.  For  is  not  this  civilization  of  the 
race  the  accumulated  achievement  of  all  the  centuries, 
our  heritage  from  the  past,  the  key  to  further  achieve- 
ment? If  80,  what  more  reasonable  than  to  put  the 
learner  in  possession  of  this  human  achievement  (or 
rather,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  a  representative  of  it 
as  found  in  a  course  of  study),  that  he  may  enjoy  it  and 
use  it  as  a  means  to  further  cenquest?  Or,  again,  how 
shall  one  be  certain  when  he  has  added  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge  unless  he  know  the  present  state  of 
that  knowledge? 

In  attempting  to  reduce  the  above  doctrine  to  prac- 
tice, we  are  continually  confronted  with  the  tendency 
of  instruction  to  become  lifeless  and  formal.  Indeed,  a 
large  per  cent,  of  those  who  complete  the  curricula  of 
our  schools,  when  they  come  to  take  up  their  life  work 
not  only  add  little  to  the  civilization  of  the  race,  but  are 
incapable  of  a  proper  utilization  of  this  race  legacy.  In 
view  of  these  facts  may  not  the  following  be  a  better 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  education  :  To  enlarge  and 
enrich  the  civilization  of  the  race?  For  this  civilization 
of  the  race  embodies  the  results  of  all  past  human 
effort;  it  is  that  which  lifts  man  from  pauperism  to 
affluence.  Then  what  sublimer  purpose  could  education 
have  than  to  enable  the  learner  to  add  to  this  munificent 
bequest? 

Study  of  Human  Projresi. 

If  the  above  reasoning  be  correct,  he  who  would  build 
up  a  sound  system  of  pedagogy  in  subject-matter,' 
methods,  and  management  must  go  for  guidance  to  the 
human  race,  in  its  long  march  from  poverty  and  impot- 
ence to  wealth  and  power ;  must  search  out  the  methods 
by  which  primitive  man — a  slave  to  his  savage  appetites, 
crouching  in  abject  fear  in  the  presence  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  unable  to  co-operate  with  his  fellow— has  be- 
come civilized  man,  subduing  his  passions,  harnessing 
the  forces  of  nature  in  his  service  and  circling  the 
earth  with  his  arms  of  co-operation ;  must  learn  the 
master  motive  that  has  controlled  this  penniless  human 
biped  until  he  has  become  heir  of  all  the  past.  For  if 
the  great  purpose  of  education  is  to  enable  the  learner 
to  enrich  this  race  heritage,  be  must  needs  master  well 
the  methods  employed  by  his  long  line  of  thrifty  ances- 
tors, in  conquering  the  fortune  to  which  he  has  fallen 
heir. 

Such  study  of  the  march  of  human  progress  reveals 
one  overshadowing  master  motive — the  desire  for  human 
well-being— happiness  in  the  form  of  food  (physical,  in- 
tellectual, moral),  clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  transportation, 
communication  oi?  intelligence — of  better  quality  and  in 
greater  abundance.  There  has  been  no  time  since 
human  life  began  when  this  great  motive  has  not  been 
the  inspiration  of  man's  conquest  of  his  environment. 

It  is  true  that  no  individual'  learner  can  repeat  the 
experience  of  the  race, — in  history,  geography,  mathe- 
matics, language,  and  literature,  the  natural  sciences  ; 
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but  he  can  assume  toward  the  subject-matter  of  the 
school  curriculum  an  attitude  simile:  to  that  occupied 
by  the  race  towards  its  environment,  can  pursue  his 
studies  under  a  motive  identical  with,  or  similar  to,  the 
master  motive  that  has  been  the  guide  and  inspiration 
of  the  race.  When  instruction  proceeds  in  harmony 
with  this  race  motive  it  is  vital ;  otherwise  it  is  mechan- 
ical and  formal. 

Application. 

So  much  for  the  general  and  fundamental.  Now  for 
the  application.  What  is  the  application  of  the  race 
motive  of  human  well-being  to  reading?  Reading,  on 
the  thought-getting  side,  is  understanding,  appreciating, 
and  enjoying  the  thought  and  sentiment  of  the  author. 
Fortunate  indeed  is  the  pupil,  or  mature  man  or  woman, 
who  approaches  reading  or  literature  with  a  body  of 
rich  experimental  knowledge,  gained  thru  an  intimate 
contact  with  things.  The  pupil  is  most  successful  in 
intelligent  reading  when  the  thought  and  sentiment  of 
the  author  most  perfectly  meet  and  enrich  his  body  of 
experience  ;  in  a  word,  when  his  reading  gives  him  the 
greatest  enjoyment,  ministering  most  completely  to 
human  well-being. 

This  fact — the  necessity  for  a  close  relation  between 
the  thought  and  sentiment  of  the  reading  lesson  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  pupil's  experience  on  the  other— sug- 
gests the  following  directions  :  (1)  There  should,  in  every 
schoo),  be  a  wisely  selected  course  in  observation,  ex- 
tending thru  all  the  grades  and  covering  a  wide  range 
of  subject-matter,  to  the  end  that  pupils  be  equipped 
with  a  rich  body  of  experimental  knowledge,  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  reading ;  (2)  the  subject  matter  of  the  read- 
ing books  should  be  selected  with  reference  to  this  body 
of  experimental  knowledge,  and  should  correspond  with 
it  in  variety  and  scope,  giving  equal  emphasis  to  that 
experimental  knowledge  which  is  external  and  that  which 
is  internal  in  its  origin  ;  (3)  the  teacher  should  recog- 
nize that  good  reading,  on  the  thought-getting  side,  is 
a  continual  probing  and  enriching  of  this  body  of  exper- 
imental knowledge,  and  that  this  is  equally  true  of  the 
mature  scholar  who  interprets  the  most  diflScult  classic, 
every  stroke  of  the  author's  literary  brush  being  an  ap- 
peal to  the  deepest  and  truest  human  experience. 

What  is  the  relation  of  intelligible  reading  to  the  race 
motive  of  well-being?  The  purpose  of  intelligible  read- 
ing is  to  transfer  the  contents  of  the  selection  from  the 
mind  of  the  reader  to  that  of  the  listener  ;  that  is,  to 
minister  to  the  well-being  of  the  latter  by  endowing  him 
with  a  literary  possession.  Much  of  the  lifeless  reading 
by  pupils  is  no  doubt  due  to  their  failure  to  get  hold  of 
the  body  of  thought  and  sentiment  contained  in  the  sel- 
ection and  constituting  its  background;  but  probably 
more  of  it  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  reader  to  realize 
that  he  is  delivering  a  coveted  message  to  his  classmates. 
Pupils  should  frequently  be  called  upon  to  read  a  selec- 
tion unfamiliar  to  the  other  members  of  the  class,  so  as 
to  impress  upon  them  that  intelligible  reading  is 
thought-giving  and  sentiment-giving. 

The  Lan  juajle  Side. 

Language  is  a  vehicle  of  ideas  from  the  speaker  or 
writer  to  the  listener  or  reader,  in  which  the  former 
ministers  to  the  well-being  of  the  latter  by  communicat- 
ing knowledge.  The  motive  that  controls  the  speaker 
or  writer  is  the  desire  most  perfectly  to  convey  to  the 
listener  or  reader  the  contents  of  the  former's  mind, 
thus  giving  a  maximum  of  satisfaction.  This  fact  is  el- 
oquent in  determining  the  subject-matter,  methods,  and 
devices  in  language  teaching.  It  suggests  that  every 
effort  should  be  put  forth  to  have  what  the  pupil  at- 
tempts to  convey,  orally  or  in  writing,  new  to  his  class- 
mates, to  the  end  that  this  race  motive  should  have  full 
play.  Wherever  possible,  whether  the  pupil  attempts 
the  description  of  an  object,  the  narration  of  an  event, 
or  the  communication  of  an  experience,  the  ideas  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker  or  writer  should  be  a  revelation  to 
his  listeners.    Only  in  this  way  can  the  listeners  be  put 


upon  such  tiptoe  of  interest  as  will  stimulate  the  pupil 
who  talks  or  writes  to  his  best  efforts. 

Every  recitation  should  be  a  language  lesson,  not  sim- 
ply in  the  correction  of  errors  in  grammar,  but  in  the 
application  of  the  fundamental  principle  that  language 
is  a  vehicle  of  thought.  The  better  to  put  this  prin- 
ciple into  practice,  the  teacher  should  analyze  each  reci- 
tation into  its  constituent  topics  and  sub-topics,  firmly 
holding  the  attention  of  the  class  to  a  single  sub-topic 
at  a  time.  Each  sub-topic  being  composed  of  a  group 
of  ideas,  the  pupils  should  be  trained  to  give  vigilant 
attention  as  one  idea  after  another  of  a  group  is  ex- 
pressed, and  to  know,  at  any  stage  of  the  recitation, 
what  ideas  of  the  group  have  been  expressed  and  what 
still  remain  unexpressed  ;  also  to  be  on  the  alert  to  per- 
fect and  imperfect  expression  of  a  thought. 

While  the  question  method  is  conducive  to  thought, 
it  often  gives  little  exercise  to  spontaneous  expression. 
Many  of  the  questions  can  be  so  briefly  answered  that 
the  teacher  frequently  talks  more  than  all  the  members 
of  the  class.  From  our  lavish  and  abusive  use  of  the 
question  method  in  American  schools  a  foreign  visitor 
might  conclude :  (1)  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  reci- 
tation is  mental  gymnastics  and  power  of  expression  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  ;  (2)  that  it  is  the  custom  in  our 
country  for  our  graduates,  when  they  go  out  into  life, 
not  to  speak  unless  they  are  questioned. 

Writing  and  Drawing  Vitalized. 

As  writing  has  for  its  purpose  the  communication  of 
thought  by  means  of  written  language,  its  requisites  are 
legibility  and  rapidity.  To  the  extent  that  these  be- 
come the  controlling  motive  of  the  teacher  and  pupil, 
the  teaching  of  writing  is  vital.  Many  ingenious  de- 
vices for  keeping  this  motive  prominent  will  occur  to 
the  skilful  teacher.  For  example,  pupils  may  be  re- 
quired frequently  to  exchange  pages  of  their  writ  it  g, 
done  in  a  given  time.  Nothing  will  so  impress  upon  a 
pupil  the  virtues  of  legibility  and  rapidity  as  the  attempt 
to  read  an  illegible  page,  or  his  inability  to  get  the  en- 
tire story  because  the  writer  did  not  finish  in  the  time 
allotted,  or  the  teacher's  refusal  to  read  a  manuscript 
till  it  is  more  legibly  written.    . 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  writing  applies 
with  equal  force  to  drawing.  Probably  three-fourths  of 
all  the  drawing  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
violates  the  race  motive.  In  most  cases  it  is  copying, 
pure  and  simple.  So  difficult  is  it  to  make  the  teaching 
of  drawing  vital  that  it  may  be  many  decades  and  even 
centuries  before  there  will  be  a  universal  recognition 
and  practice  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
fundamental  principle  that  drawing,  like  language,  is  a 
means  of  expression.  The  same  may  be  said  of  model- 
ing'and  making. 

Application  to  Other  Studiti*. 

The  purpose  of  spelling,  on  the  alphabetic  side,  is  one 
with  writing ;  that  is,  the  communication  of  thought 
beyond  tbe  range  of  speech.  Hence,  written  alphabetic 
spelling  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  race  motive* 
Oral  alphabetic  spelling  is  not  in  harmony  with  this 
motive,  as  the  demand  for  it  is  not  in  life  but  at  spell- 
ing matches.  Alphabetic  oral  spelling,  it  is  true,  has 
an  incidental  value  in  articulation  and  pronunciation. 
In  spelling,  as  in  writing,  the  race  motive  can  be  em- 
phasized by  requiring  the  pupils  frequently  to  exchange 
their  written  productions  to  be  read — sometimes  at 
sight. 

On  the  side  of  phonetic  spelling,  the  life  equipment  a 
pupil  seeks  is  to  be  able  to  pronounce  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  words,  and  to  know  where  and  how  to  help  him- 
self to  the  pronunciation  of  any  word  that  may  come  up 
in  life.  He  should  not  only  know  how  to  arrive  at  the 
pronunciation  of  a  word  himself,  but  he  should  establish 
the  habit  of  doing  so  by  several  years  of  practice  in 
school.  All  this  he  can  do  if  he  is  taught,  month  by 
month,  and  year  by  year,  to  use  the  elementary  sounds, 
to  unlock  the  pronunciation  of  unfamiliar  words  as  he 
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finds  them  syllabified,  accented,  and  marked  diacritically 
^on  the  blackboard  in  the  four  lower  grades,  and  in 
dictionaries  in  the  four  higher  grades. 

History  is  a  record  of  national  achievement,  in  peace 
and  war.  The  motive  to  this  achievement  is  national 
well-being.  This  motive  manifested  itsel!  during  the 
period  of  discovery  and  exploration  in  a  desire  to  learn 
the  location,  shape,  and  size  of  land  bodies  and  the 
character  of  life  upon  them  ;  during  the  period  of  col- 
onization, in  a  desire  to  establish  homes  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  states  for  the  protection  of  person  and 
property  ;  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  in  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  French  to  hold,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  English  to  take  certain  strategic  points  which 
commanded  the  three  great  routes  to  Canada ;  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  on  the  part  of  the  English  to 
cat  off  New  England  from  the  Middle  States,  and  later, 
to  crush  the  Tory  South.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
national  constitution  it  has  manifested  itself  chiefly  in 
.a  desire  to  establish  a  general  government  and  to 
strengthen  it. 

Around  every  great  motive  there  cluster  lesber 
motives,  and  every  great  motive  is  itself  divisible  ;  but 
the  same  fundamental  principle  applies  to  all.  He  who 
interprets  history  in  the  light  of  this  race  motive  may 
hope  intelligently  to  interpret  the  events  of  his  own 
times,  and  to  profit  by  such  interpretation ;  while  he 
who  simply  gets  facts  without  the  motive  behind  them, 
has  received  little  preparation  for  civic  life. 

Geography  deals  with  the  relation  of  man  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  This  is  a  human  relation  of  well-be- 
ing. Thus  the  race  motive  and  the  definition  of  geog- 
raphy alike  declare  human  well-being,  in  the  form  of 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  transportation,  and  com- 
munication of  intelligence,  to  be  the  vital  thing ;  loca- 
tion,  a  mere  incident.  The  child,  before  he  enters 
school,  left  to  himself,  acquires  his  ideas  of  location  in- 
cidentally. He  learns  the  location  of  the  homes  of  his 
playmates,  the  corner  grocery,  his  school,  the  parks,  in- 
cidentally, in  the  pursuit  of  his  well-being.  The  mature 
man  and  woman  acquire  ideas  of  location  in  the  same 
way,  touring  the  earth. 

But  the  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  that  can  be 
reached  by  personal  visitation  is  limited.  The  knowl- 
edge acquired  thru  personal  observation  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  books  of  industry,  geography,  and  travel, 
giving  the  life  of  the  globe,  and  maps  giving  location. 

The  final  question  that  should  be  put  to  every  conti- 
nent and  grand  division  is  its  measure  of  human  well- 
being,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  population  it  can  sus- 
tain. Everything  in  geography  should  be  brought  under 
this  great  principle.  B^sources,  industries,  products, 
indented  coasts,  navigable  rivers,  waterfalls,  relief  forms, 
bodies  of  water,  latitude  and  altitude,  temperature,  pre- 
vailing winds,  rainfall — all  end  in  human  well-being. 
The  teacher  may  surfeit  his  pupilswith  facts  concerning 
resources,  industries,  and  products ;  but  if  he  keep  not 
this  great  vitalizing  principle  of  human  well-being  stead- 
ily in  view,  his  instruction  will  prove  mechanical,  formal, 
dead. 

The  instructor  in  arithmetic  seeks  to  enable  the 
learner  (1)  to  know  what  process  to  apply  to  a  given 
problem  and  (2)  to  apply  that  process  with  accuracy  and 
rapidity.  But  the  conditions  of  business  life — human 
wdl-beiog— determine  the  processes  to  be  applied. 
Therefore,  instruction  in  arithmetic  is  vital  when  it 
keeps  these  life  conditions  in  the  forefront,  where  they 
can  form  the  motive  for  accurate  and  rapid  arithmetical 
combinations.  While  it  is  true  that  nothing  but  per- 
sistent practice  will  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity  in 
arithmetical  manipulation,  it  is  equally  true  that  better 
results  will  be  secured  when  the  motive  to  this  manipu- 
lation is  a  natural  rather  than  an  artificial  one.  It  was 
once  the  practice  to  require  pupils  to  memorize  the 
tables  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi- 
sion before  permitting  the  use  of  any  part  of  these 
tables  in  the  solution  of  problems. 


Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  to  keep 
before  the  pupil  the  business  conditions  out  of  which 
the  problem  arises,  so  that  he  may  have  a  natural  motive 
for  performing  the  arithmetical  processes.  If  this  is 
not  done  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  memorized  only 
the  processes  to  be  applied  in  a  given  example,  being 
wholly  at  sea  when  confronted  with  another  example  in- 
volving the  same  principle.  No  doubt  much  of  the  poor 
instruction  in  arithmetic  is  due  largely  to  a  failure  to 
ground  the  work  firmly  on  life  conditions.  So  strong  is 
the  tendency  to  divorce  instruction  in  arithmetic  from 
life,  that  the  pupils  often  feel  quite  well  satisfied  if  they 
come  within  a  few  dollars  of  the  correct  answer.  They 
forget  that  nothing  but  the  exact  answer  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  business  world.  It  often  has  a  very 
wholesome  effect  to  require  pupils  to  apply  the  problems 
to  themselves.  In  this  way  they  can  be  brought  to  real- 
ize the  importance  of  accuracy  and  rapidity.  A  pupil 
who  can,  in  imagination,  be  successively  a  banker,  a 
stock  broker,  a  borrower,  a  contractor,  a  merchant,  will 
get  a  strong  grasp  of  arithmetic. 

The  achievements  in  the  natural  sciences  have  been 
one  continuous  series  of  victories,  giving  man  dominion 
over  the  resources  and  forces  of  the  globe.  Every 
achievement  has  ministered  to  human  well-  being.  Hence 
it  is  this  great  principle  that  gives  life  and  purpose  to 
instruction  in  nature  studies  in  the  grades,  and  in  the 
natural  sciences  above  the  grades.  In  physiology  the 
osseous,  the  muscular,  the  digestive,  the  circulatory, 
the  respiratory,  and  the  nervous  systems,  all  end  in  the 
very  citadel  of  human  well-being, — in  life  itself.  We 
never  fully  realize  how  theoretical  our  instruction  in 
physiology  has  been  until  we  are  confronted  with  a 
bodily  injury— a  cut,  burn,  dislocation  of  a  joint,  poison- 
ing, asphyxiation.  Physics,  chemistry,  botany,  mineral- 
ogy, meteoroly,  zoology,  astronomy,  geometry,  lend 
themselves  readily  to  treatment  under  the  principle  of 
human  well-being,  and  every  day  this  principle  is  becom- 
ing more  dominant  in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects. 

The  race  motive  applies  not  only  to  the  subject-matter 
and  methods,  but  to  management.  Discipline  is  me- 
chanical when  the  pupil's  conduct  is  controlled  exter- 
nally by  the  commands  of  his  superiors.  Discipline  is 
vital  when  it  is  controlled  internally  by  the  pupil's 
desire  for  the  well-being  of  himself,  his  school,  his 
teacher,  his  parents,  his  friends,  or  humanity.  For- 
tunate indeed  is  the  teacher  who  can  take  his  pupils  into 
his  confidence  and  explain  to  them  his  plans  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school,  thus  enlisting  their  interest  and 
sympathies,  and  securing  their  free  and  active  co-oper- 
ation. 


Pleasurable  Teachini^  of  Composition. 

In  connection  with  a  note  calling  attention  to  the  new 
quarterly  magazine  School  Work,  the  promise  was  made 
that  a  part  of  Prin.  William  McAndrew's  article  should 
be  republished  in  The  School  Journal.  Behind  Mr. 
McAndrew's  ideas  is  his  own  delightful  and  striking 
personality,  but  at  the  same  time  his  suggestions  are  so 
practical  that  they  can  be  adopted  with  profit  by  other 
teachers. 

I  was  once  assigned  to  the  charge  of  a  high  school 
class  in  composition,  Mr.  McAndrew  tells  us.  My  aim 
was  to  have  a  good  time.  In  a  previous  school  I  had 
gone  thru  the  usual  treadmill  of  composition  teaching. 
I  slaughtered  the  themes  of  my  young  writers  and 
smeared  the  red  ink  over  the  pages  until  they  looked 
like  so  many  Marathons.  I  required  each  boy  to  cancel 
the  wrong  word  and  to  write  the  correct  ene.  Then 
the  papers  came  back  to  me  and  I  checked  them  again, 
finding  often  the  correction  worse  than  the  original  er- 
ror. And  so  the  papers  went  back  and  forth  until,  at 
length,  every  mistake  had  been  rectified.  Then  the 
students  re-wrote  the  whole  and  I  re-read  it  and  checked 
again  the  new  errors  and  the  uncor.ected  old  ones ;  and 
so  on,  until  I  obtained  a  perfect  copy.    Those  were  the 
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days  when  I  believed  tkat  the  only  way  to  write  correctly 
was  to  write  without  error,  and  the  only  way  to  learn  to 
write  without  error  was  to  have  all  the  errors  pointed 
out  and  carefully  eliminated. 

You  know  the  effect  of  such  drudgery  upon  the  in- 
structor. To  him  there' is  nothing  educative  in  it,  yet 
w^  are  willing  to  spend  long  hours  on  trivialities  if  we 
feel  confident  that  our  children  are  gaining  by  it.  Here, 
however,  is  a  practice  that  wastes  the  teacher's  time  and 
does  not  advance  the  student.  The  effect  of  dwelling 
on  errors,  the  irritation  of  petty  or  repeated  correction 
seemed  to  make  composition,  for  my  earlier  classes,  a 
distasteful  and  even  hateful  process. 

About  that  time  there  came  along  the  English  revival. 
I  got  religion.  Samuel  Thurher  was  the  evangelist  that 
converted  me.  I  spent  two  days  in  his  composition  clas- 
ses in  the  girls'  high  school,  in  Boston,  and  came  home 
inspired  with  the  human  touch  of  his  teaching,  especially 
with  his  **'  axioms,''  which  he  afterwards  elaborated  in 
The  School  Review.  The  four  that  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression on  me  were  in  effect : 

The  writer  must  want  to  say  s&mething. 

He  must  get  something  to  say. 

He  must  say  it  with  pleasure. 

He  must  think  of  the  reader. 

I  deliberately  threw  away  the  orthodox  aim,  'Ho  speak 
and  write  the  English  language  correctly,"  and  with  it 
the  doctrine  that  every  pupil's  diction  is  full  of  original 
ein  and  only  to  be  saved  by  the  casting  out  of  error.  I 
fell  in  with  those  few  who  see  in  English  composition  a 
remarkably  effective  means  of  cultivating  a  taete  and  ap- 
preciation for  good  literature.  As  this  is  the  kernel  of 
this  whole  humble  tract  on  composition,  I  will  ask  you 
to  go  into  the  argument  with  me  in  some  detail. 

If  you  come  as  a  member  of  my  class  in  composition, 
I  do  not  hold  out  to  you  the  expectation  of  becoming  a 
writer ;  but,  I  promise  you  that  you  will  be  more  of  an 
appreciator  of  the  great  writings  of  the  world.  This  is. 
one  of  the  things  I  am  sure  of.  I  have  taken  lessons  in 
instrumental  and  vocal  music.  I  cannot  perform  in  that 
department.  My  teachers,  like  all  music  teachers  I 
know,  aimed  to  teach  me  to  play  and  to  sing.  They 
failed,  but  as  a  result  of  their  teaching  I  now  have  an 
enjoyment  of  good  music  and  a  taste  for  it  that  is  one 
of  my  purest  delights.  I  studied  drawing.  My  teacher 
tried  to  make  me  execute  line,  shading,  grouping,  and 
the  other  things,  so  that  I  might  draw.  I  cannot  draw 
at  all ;  but  a  picture  executed  by  an  artist  is  a  great 
deal  more  pleasure  to  me  because  I  have  tried  some  of 
the  problems  he  has  successfully  solved.  You  see,  what 
I  am  driving  at,  when  I  claim  for  English  composition  a 
high  place  as  a  factor  for  cultivating  a  taste  and  an  ap- 
preciation for  good  literature.  With  this  aim  I  have 
found  it  easy  to  get  a  class  to  realize  Samuel  Thurber's 
first  axiom  :  *^  You  must  get  your  student  to  want  to  say 
something." 

I  keep  repeating  to  my  students  :  **  We  are  trying  to 
appreciate  what  the  charm  of  this  or  that  kind  of  writ- 
ing is.  A  good  way  is  to  try,  ourselves,  to  do  a  piece  of 
work  of  similar  kind."  So  I  have  collected  a  number  of 
short  and  effective  descriptions  from  this  and  that  dis- 
tinguished author  and,  before  reading  one,  I  give  the 
theme  to  the  elass  to  try  their  skill  upon.  It  may  be 
**  the  early  morning  ride  of  the  messenger  as  he  called 
the  villagers  to  arms ;"  it  may  be  "  the  wild  racings  of 
the  great  gun,  loose  on  the  deck  of  the  man-of-war  ; " 
it  may  be  (for  girls),  "the  bed-chamber  of  the  king's 
little  daughter,"  or  "  the  garden  of  Queen  Hildegarde." 
Then,  when  the  work  is  done,  I  choose  three  or  four  of 
the  best  pieces  written  by  the  students,  and  among 
them  I  slip  the  masterpiece  by  Longfellow,  or  Hugo,  or 
Shakespeare,  and  I  let  the  class  select  the  best  and  tell 
why  it  is  so.  By  degrees  we  get  possession  of  some  of 
the  tricks  of  the  trade  of  writing :  the  selection  of  a 
tone,  the  exclusion  of  unessential  or  discordant  elements, 
the  unpropriety  of  that  great  weakness  of  teachers, 
completeness,  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the 


right  words  to  express  the  right  ideas.  I  make  constant 
use  of  the  best  engravings  as  the  basis  of  a  composition 
not  as  a  thing  to  be  deseribed,  but  as  the  particular 
place  where  the  event  you  are  going  to  narrate  look 
place,  or  as  the  particular  person  who  did  what  you  are 
going  to  describe.  For  instance,  I  have  a  picture  of  a 
path  thru  the  woods.  The  composition  is  to  be  *'  Helen  s 
Home-coming,"  She  has  completed  her  course  in  the 
academy  with  honors,  she  is  to  be  taken  by  her  father, 
as  a  reward,  on  an  interesting  trip.  Now,  write  the  ac- 
count of  her  walk  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  page  taken 
right  out  of  a  longer  story  that  you  have  written.  Be- 
gin with  "  She  opened  the  old  gate  and  walked  down  the 
old,  familiar  path."  Picture  things  so  as  to  imbue  your 
reader  with  the  spirit  of  this  scene. 

I  have  obtained  interesting  results  by  using  the  same 
picture  as  the  basis  of  two  contrasted  tones.  It  may  be 
that  a  faithful  old  servant  has  been  turned  out  by  the 
new  master  and  walks  down  this  path  into  the  cheerless 
world.  I  have  had  one  set  choose  the  somber  and  the 
other  the  gay  treatment  of  this  same  picture  and  have 
enjoyed  the  contest.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment in  entering  the  competition  myself  anonymously, 
and  in  losing  or  winning  the  vote  for  the  best  descrip- 
tion. 

So,  attempting  descriptions,  character  painting,  nar- 
ratives, short  plots,  brief  dramatic  scenes,  and  (most 
fun  of  all),  humor  and  wit,  I  have  found  students  writ- 
ing all  I  asked  for,  and  more,  with  remarkable  readiness 
and  endurance.  Thurber's  third  axiom  has  been  achieved 
by  this  plan,  for  the  students  certainly  do  undertake 
these  problems  with  pleasure.  What  is  more  pertinently 
close  to  me  is  that  I  enjoy  it  thoroly  myself.  Nothing 
short  of  a  set  of  by-laws  can  ever  force  me  back  into  the 
old  way  of  composition  teaching,  wherein  the  teacher 
makes  the  outline  and  there  come  back  to  him  forty  es- 
says all  alike. 


Co- Education  Again. 

In  his  first  communication  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Northwestern  university,  Pres.-Elect  Edmund  J.  James 
took  occasion  to  strike  a  blow  at  co-education.  He  said, 
in  part,  according  to  the  Literary  Digest : 

''  There  are  many  signs  of  a  marked  re-action  in  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject  of  co-education.  Friends  of 
the  movement  may  well  view  it  with  some  concern.  The 
tide  seems  in  certain  ways  to  have  ebbed.  A  pronounced 
re  action  has  set  in.  Not  only  has  the  system  ceased  to 
make  new  converts,  but  there  are  indications  that  it  is 
losing  ground  in  the  very  territory  which  it  had  so  com- 
pletely won.  A  new  period  of  questioning  is  upon  us. 
A  sort  of  vague  prejudice  has  arisen  in  the  country  at 
large,  which  indicates  a  new  attitude  of  the  public  mind 
toward  the  whole  problem.  The  system  is  attacked  on 
new  grounds  and  from  new  points  of  view. 

"One  hears  oftener  the  claim  that  the  increasing 
number  of  women  tends  to  feminize  the  institutions 
where  they  are,  in  some  cases  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
discourage  the  attendance  of  men.  It  is  urged  with 
inoreasing  persistence  that  the  social  distractions  and 
dissipations  form  a  serious  problem,  while  others  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  broad  difference  in  the  future 
careers  of  the  two  sexes  should  find  a  more  adequate 
recognition  in  the  college  curricula." 

Dr.  James's  remarks  have  aroused  keen  interest  in 
the  daily  papers,  which  comment  sympathetically  on  the 
views  set  forth  by  him,  the  Digest  add».  The  Phila- 
delphia Pren  says : 

''The  present  opposition  to  co-edueatien  does  not 
take  the  form  of  denying  to  women  a  college  education. 
It  is  simply  an  expression  of  an  opinion  that  women  are 
out  of  place  at  a  man's  college.  And  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  this  opinion  come  from  the  men  undergrad- 
uates themselves.  These  are  heard  from  nearly  eveiy 
college  and  university  that  has  established  co-edueatioB. 
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Not  loQg  ago  the  opposition  to  woman  students  became 
80  decided  in  Leland  Stanford  university,  in  California, 
that  a  rale  was  made  limiting  their  number  to  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  total  attendance.  And  in  Northwest- 
ern, Chicago,  Cornell,  Columbia,  and  Brown,  the  male 
undergraduates  are  manifesting  their  dislike  of  co-edu- 
tion  in  ways  that  are  more  annoying  than  chivalrous." 

''  It  would  hardly  be  just  to  say  that  co-education," 
the  Boston  Transcript  comments,  **  so  far  as  it  had  been 
tried,  had  failed  in  the  East,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  it  has  not  been  as  popular  as  in  the  West,  especially 
where  it  has  been  grafted  on  to  the  old  method,  as  has 
been  shown  by  the  somewhat  strained  relations  at  Wes- 
leyan  university.  There  has  not  been  the  same  neces- 
sity for  it  here,  and  a  conservative  spirit  has  rather 
discouraged  it.  We  think  both  young  men  and  young 
women,  as  a  matter  of  abstract  preference,  would  choose 
to  be  educated  in  separate  institutions.  There  is  more 
freedom  for  both  under  such  an  arrangemoDt,  and  they 
fall  more  easily  and  naturally  into  the  line  of  college 
life  best  suited  to  each  class.  If  the  same  tendency  is 
beginning  to  be  experienced  in  the  states  of  the  Middle 
West,  it  is  an  indication  that  that  section  also  is  be- 
coming more  conservative. 

**  We  can  hardly  believe  that  in  the  newer  common- 
wi^alths  farther  West  they  have  yet  tired  of  the  co-edu- 
cational system.  It  meets  more  promptly  and  adequately 
the  educational  requirements  of  a  new  section,  and  if  it 
is  ever  finally  abandoned  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  it  will  only  be  after  wealth  and  population  have 
so  increased  all  over  the  country  that  economy  and  dis- 
tance will  cease  to  be  vital  considerations.'' 


Physiographic  Features  of  Minneapolis. 

By  Mart  E.  Andrews,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Horizontal  rock  strata  making  an  almost  level  plain  ; 
a  river  winding  between  low  banks  until  it  plunges  over 
a  perpendicular  ledge,  then  zigzagging  on  in  a  narrow, 
steep-sided  gorge,  to  enter  the  broader,  deeper,  older 
valley  of  the  Minnesota-Mississippi  at  Fort  Snelling, 
seven  miles  below ;  glacial  drift  covering  the  plain,  and 
heaped  up  in  abrupt,  irregular  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  at  varying  distances  ;  a  number  of  clear  lakes  fill- 
ing the  bowl-like  hollows  among  the  drift  hills  ;  these 
are  the  chief  factors  that  make  up  the  physiography  of 
Minneapolis.  To  them  should  be  added  Minnehaha 
creek,  which  carries  the  water  of  Lake  Minnetonka 
across  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city,  passing  thru 
several  small  lakes  on  its  way  to  the  ledge  over  which  it 
drops  as  Minnehaha  falls. 

These  physiographic  features  find  their  explanation  in 
a  sequence  of  events  as  interesting  as  a  novel  to  one 
who  loves  nature.  It  has  been  the  fascinating  task  of 
Shaler,  Upham,  and  other  geologists  to  deduce  cause 
from  effects,  and  they  have  accomplished  their  task  with 
a  careful  attention  to  detail  that  can  only  be  appreci- 
ated by  reading  their  works. 

Along  the  walls  of  the  river  gorge,  and  in  Minnehaha 
ravine  below  the  falls,  the  rocks  of  the  region  are  to  be 
seen.  They  are  a  soft  sandstone,  know.i  as  St.  Peter's 
sandstone,  underlying  a  ledge  of  hard  limestone.  Both 
are  of  the  Lower  Silurian  system  of  rocks,  and  immedi- 
ately above  them  lies  the  glacial  drift.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  this  part  of  the  continent  was  ever  be- 
neath the  ocean  after  the  close  of  the  Lower  Silurian. 
When  the  millions  of  years  that  elapsed  between  that 
time  and  the  Glacial  period  had  passed,  there  came  those 
long  ages  of  intense  cold,  when  the  snow  jokuls  of  the 
North  piled  the  ice  mountain  high  all  over  what  is  now 
British  America,  pushing  great  lobe-shaped  glaciers  far 
into  the  United  States. 

The  great  ice  sheet  alternately  advanced  and  retreated 
as  the  cold  increased  or  relaxed  ;  and  there  were  long 
interglacial  periods  when  the  ice  melted  far  back,  drop- 
ping its  load  of  northern  rock  material,  and  leaving  it  to 


be  covered  up  again  by  the  next  glacial  advance.  This 
condition  of  things  caused  many  readjustments  of  drain- 
age channels.  While  the  Nelson  river  was  a  mass  of 
ice,  the  waters  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Winnepeg 
lake  region  must  have  had  a  different  outlet,  and  the 
evidence  points  to  thg  Minnesota  as  the  channel  by 
which  those  waters  were  conveyed  to  the  Southern  gulf. 

Again,  the  melting  of  the  ice  as  it  retreated  must  have 
left  many  old  river  courses  blocked  by  rock  d6bris,  and 
innumerable  temporary  streams  and  lakes  must  have 
been  formed.  Evidences  of  all  such  changes  are  to  be 
found  in  and  around  Minneapolis.  Before  the  Glacial 
period  began,  the  Mississippi  seems  to  have  followed  a 
channel  that  leaves  the  present  bed  at  a  point  north  of 
the  city  and  extends  south-eastward  to  the  river  bend  at 
St.  Paul.  Another  buried  river  channel  marks  its  course 
during  one  of  the  long  interglacial  periods.  This  last 
leaves  the  present  river  bed  a  short  distance  above  St. 
Anthony  falls  and  extends  across  the  city  to  its  western 
limit,  where  it  is  occupied  in  part  by  the  beautiful  little 
chain  of  lakes.  Cedar,  Calhoun,  Harriet,  and  Lake  of  the 
Isles.  It  there  bends  southward  and  continues  on  to 
the  Minnesota  gorge.  Looking  north  from  the  West 
hotel,  or  from  any  of  the  streets  crossing  Hennepin 
avenue  in  that  neighborhood,  one  sees  a  gentle  depression 
that  indicates  that  buried  channel. 

This  interglacial  river  course  was  in  its  turn  buried 
under  glacial  debris  ;  and  when  the  ice  again  retreated 
from  the  region  the  river  found  its  present  course  easier 
than  the  ancient  one.  Once  arrived  at  the  site  of  Fort 
Snelling,  the  regenerated  stream  plunged  into  the  noble 
Minnesota-Mississippi  gorge,  and  the  falls  of  St.  An- 
thony were  born. 

At  once  they  began  the  work  of  cutting  the  gorge 
that  exists  to-day,  wearing  away  the  soft  St.  PetePs 
sandstone,  undermining  the  limestone,  until  it  yielded 
to  the  weight  of  water.  Once  past  the  mouth  of  Minne- 
haha creek,  that  beautiful  fall  became  possible.  But 
the  investigations  of  Mr.  U.  S.  Grant  have  opened  up 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Minnehaha 
ravine.  He  has  shown  that  its  lower  portion  was  cut 
by  a  part  of  the  river,  which  there  divided,  a  small 
branch  flowing  around  an  island.  That  abandoned 
channel  can  be  traced  thru  Minnehaha  park  ;  and  the 
Soldiers'  home  stands  on  the  southern  point  of  the  one- 
time island. 

But  the  burial  of  river  channels,  the  obliteration  of 
ancient  contour  lines,  and  the  establishment  of  new 
drainage  courses  were  not  the  only  changes  brought 
about  by  the  great  ice  age.  Morainic  drift  hills  were 
left  crossing  the  country  in  irregular  lines,  and  the 
entire  face  of  the  land  was  covered  by  a  ground  moraine 
of  loose  material  brought  down  from  the  North.  Into 
tha  hollows  of  the  irregular  surface  the  water  collected, 
forming  beautiful  lakes,  thousands  of  which  remain  to- 
day in  Minnesota.  The  bowlder-strewn  plain  that  slopes 
gently  to  the  river  on  either  side  shows  evidences  that 
the  drift  material  was  rearranged  by  water  flowing  from 
the  melting  ice  mass.  On  either  side  of  the  river  the 
surface  of  the  glacial  deposit  is  as  level  as  the  under- 
lying limestone,  while  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the 
State  university,  drift  hills  may  be  seen  rising  abruptly 
above  the  terrace-like  surface,  and  extending  in  either 
direction  along  the  river.  They  are  irregular,  knobby 
hills,  with  bowl-like  hollows  between,  that  rise,  at  the 
reservoir,  to  a  height  of  nearly  200  feet  above  the  river. 
They  are  just  such  hills  and  hollows  as  are  formed  along 
the  margins  of  glaciers  to-day,  and  are  recognized  by 
geologists  as  part  of  a  marginal  moraine. 

Again,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  drift  hills  give 
variety  of  contour ;  but  there  the  Lowrey  hill  series  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Warren  Upham  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  deposits  called  eskers,  or  ridges  built  up  under- 
neath a  glacier  by  streams  flowing  in  tunnels,  whose 
continually  melting  ice  roofs  allow  of  considerable  accu- 
mulation of  materiaL 

(Continti«d  on  pag«  476.) 
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JSotes  of  JSew  Books. 


The  War  in  South  Africa:  lU  Cause  and  Conduct  is  another 
volame  bj  A.  Gonsn  Doyle  on  the  great  conflict  that  has  devas- 
tated several  countries.  The  anther  presents  the  case  from 
the  British  point  of  view,  of  course,  but  he  claims  to  give  what- 
ever there  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  In  his  opinion  it  is 
not  very  much.  He  holds  that  wherever  the  British  have 
sinned  in  their  dealings  with  the  Boers  it  has  been  thru  care- 
lessness or  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  conditions  or  the  people 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal. 

The  trouble  originated  when  slavery  was  abolished  and  the 
Boers,  offended  at  this  action,  emigrated  to  the  north  side  of 
the  Orange  river.  Another  cause  for  ill-feeling  was  the  as- 
sumption of  sovereignty  over  Natal  by  the  British  govenrment; 
still  another  was  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  "  But  how- 
ever mistaken  Great  Britain  may  liave  been,"  says  the  author, 
''she  had  no  possible  selfish  interest  in  view.  There  were  no 
Rand  mines  in  those  days,  nor  was  there  anything  in  the 
country  to  tempt  the  most  covetous.  An  empty  treasury  and 
two  expensive  native  wars  were  the  reversion  which  we  took 
over.  It  was  honestly  considered  that  the  country  was  in  too 
distracted  a  state  to  govern  itself  and  had,  by  its  weakness, 
become  a  scandal  and  danger  to  its  neighbors  and  itself."  If 
the  matter  had  been  delayed,  he  thinks,  annexation  would 
have  been  asked  for  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  the  Boers  rose  and  defeated  the  British  in  a  few  skir- 
mishes. After  the  defeat  at  Majuba  Hill  there  was  a  complete 
surrender  of  the  Gladstonian  government,  "an  act  which  was 
either  the  most  pusillanimous  or  the  most  magnanimous  in  re- 
cent history."  Unfortunately  the  Boers  did  not  consider  that 
the  act  was  prompted  by  magnanimity,  but  rather  that  it  was 
prompted  by  fear,  and  since  then  they  have  been  planning  and 
working  for  the  control  of  all  of  South  Africa.  The  crisis  was 
hastened  by  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  influx  of  a  large 
foreign  population,  mostly  British.  It  was  the  complaint  of 
injustice  on  the  part  of  these  that  led  to  negotiations  which 
ended  in  war. 

The  author  does  net  altogether  sanction  the  farming  burning, 
but  says  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  done  as  a  military  neces- 
sity, the  farms  being  used  as  refugees  for  snipers  and  railroad 
wreckers.  The  concentration  camps,  in  his  opinion,  were  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  most  of  the  Boers  have  been  more  com- 
fortable in  them  than  they  ever  were  in  their  own  homes.  He 
vigorously  defends  Tommy  Atkins,  saying  that  the  self- 
restraint  and  humanity  of  the  British  soldiers  have  never  been 
surpassed  by  soldiers  in  any  war.  Dr.  Doyle  takes  to  task 
those  of  his  own  countrymen,  especially  Mr.  Stead,  who  have 
misrepresented  the  situation.  Much  falsehood,  he  claims,  has 
been  circulated  thru  the  German  press,  tho  the  conduct  of  the 
German  government  has  been  correct.  (McGlure,  Phillips  & 
Company,  New  York.) 

The  Portion  of  Labor,  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  is  a  novel  which 
embodies  this  author's  mature  thought  on  the  subject  of  the 
laboring  man  and  his  relations  to  the  community  and  his  em- 
ployer. Miss  Wilkins  has  made  a  thoro  study  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  middle  classes  and  she  has  worked  out  her  ideas 
in  an  interesting  plot.  Ellen  Brewster,  the  heroine  of  the 
story,  is  a  child  who  develops  into  a  maiden  as  good  as  she  is 
fair.  Her  mother  comes  from  a  poor  family  where  the 
chances  of  getting  edncatien  were  slender.  Nevertheless  the 
mother  appreciates  the  value  of  an  education  and  it  is  the  am- 
bition of  her  life  that  her  daughter  shall  have  those  advantages 
which  she  had  not  enjoyed. 

Ellen's  sensitiveness  to  a  remark  that  her  mother  made,  led 
to  the  child's  running  away.  She  was  found  by  a  wealthy 
woman  who  coveted  the  little  girl  as  her  own  and  would  not 
have  given  her  up  to  her  parents  had  she  not  feared  the  anger 
of  the  townsfolk.  Upon  this  little  adventure  hinges  much  of 
Ellen's  after  life.  The  child  grows  up  to  maidenhood  with  all 
the  lovable  qualities  that  we  are  fond  of  ascribing  to  young 
girls.  She  is  a  favorite  at  school  with  teachers  and  pupils 
alike.  After  graduation  the  strong  qualities  in  her  nature 
come  forth  when  she  refuses  a  Vassar  college  education  and 
enters  the  factory  as  a  day  laborer  in  order  that  she  may  help 
her  father  with  her  small  earnings.  Of  course,  there  is  a  love 
story,  and  the  nephew  of  the  wealthy  woman  who  befriended 
Ellen  is  the  hero.  Robert  Lloyd's  admiration  for  the  strong 
heroic  girl  as  she  patiently  works  in  his  factory  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  features  of  the  story.  In  Ellen's  connection  with 
the  strike,  her  earnest  championiog  of  her  poor  neighbor's 
cause,  her  honest  convictions  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the 
relations  which  should  be  sustained  between  employed  and 


employ^,  have  given  Miss  Wilkins  an  opportunity  to  work  ou^ 
her  own  ideas  on  this  great  question  of  labor  and  capital.  The 
story  of  Ellen  Brewster's  struggles  and  the  temptation  that 
beset  her  but  thru  which  she  proved  her  own  strength  of 
character  will  be  enjoyed  by  all.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  Price, 
$1.50.) 

The  many  admirers  of  Mary  Johnston,  whose  first  two  books 
''  To  Have  and  to  Hold  "  and  "  Prisoners  of  Hope  "  took  the 
country  by  storm,  have  read  her  last  book  Audrey  with 
great  enjoyment.  Miss  Johnston  has  the  happy  faculty  of  in- 
teresting her  readers  in  the  very  first  chapter,  and  the  interest 
is  sustained  thruout  the  book.  Audrey,  the  heroine,  is  a  child 
who,  when  we  first  meet  her,  may  be  described  as  a  "sweet 
child  of  nature,  innocent  and  loving,  whose  life  so  far  has  been 
happy  and  free  from  harm."  As  a  contrast  to  this  girl  the 
reader  is  introduced  to  Mistress  Evelyn  Byrd  upon  whom 
fortune  has  showered  all  the  gifts  and  graces  which  the  gods 
bestow.  The  one  runs  about  bare  of  feet,  bare  of  arms,  and 
brown  as  a  gypsy.  The  other  is  gowned  in  the  latest  fashion ; 
she  rides  in  a  coach  and  is  accompanied  by  devoted  atten- 
dants. But  Audrey  in  her  way  is  as  interesting  as  Mistress 
Evelyn  Byrd  is  in  hers.  The  fair  lady  of  fortune  is  in  love 
with  Marmaduke  Haward  and  the  plot  is  woven  around  these 
three  characters.  The  beauty  and  the  grace  of  Evelyn  are 
not  her  only  charms.  She  proves  that  she  can  be  sweetly  for- 
giving, and  can  show  wonderful  womanly  kindness  to  this  girl 
Audrey  who  eventually  steals  away  the  heart  of  Haward. 

There  is  a  gathering  together  in  this  book  of  many  colonial 
customs,  for  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  old  Virginian  capital  of 
Williamsburg.  Miss  Johnston  has  displayed  the  reaolts  of 
matured  study  in  her  last  work.  (Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.50.) 

The  ColoniMU,  by  Allen  French,  is  a  story  connected  with 
the  American  war  for  independence,  and  is  one  that  will  be 
likely  to  take  a  permanent  place  among  historical  romances. 
The  reader  is  introduced  to  the  heroine  at  Detroit,  which  was 
then  a  frontier  post  in  the  wilderness  She  is  Alice  Tudor,  the 
daughter  of  a  London  merchant,  who  has  been  kidnapped  in 
Montreal  by  the  Indians  and  adopted  by  the  chief  of  the  Potta- 
watemies.  Frank  EUery,  a  Boston-bred  youth,  whom  chraoe 
has  driven  from  home,  becomes  interested  in  the  girl  and  tries 
to  buy  her  from  the  chief.  In  the  meantime  a  British  lieu- 
tenant, Sotheran,  seeks  to  betray  her.  The  chief  in  anger 
takes  her  back  and  EUery  follows  him  and  his  party  into  the 
wilderness.  By  his  knowledge  of  woodcraft  he  saves  Itfaem  all 
from  starvation,  and  tho  the  Indians  are  killed  by  their  en- 
emies, he  rescues  the  girl  and  conducts  her  safely  to  the  fort 
She  sails  for  England  thinking  he  had  died  of  a  fever  brought 
OD  by  his  exertions* 

Next  all  the  main  characters  are  brought  together  in  Boston 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  Ellery's  appearance 
brings  great  joy  to  Alice,  who  has  treasured  his  memory  ever 
since  the  terrible  experience  in  the  wilderness.  But  be  is  a 
rebel,  and  a  confidant  of  Warren,  Hancock,  and  others. 
Sotheran  seeks  her  hand,  and  tries  to  get  his  rival  out  of  the 
way  by  having  him  arrested  as  a  traitor. 

While  these  events  are  taking  place  the  historical  drama 
passes  before  our  eyes— including  the  destruction  of  the  tea 
in  Boston  harbor,  the  closing  of  the  port,  the  affair  at  (Uncord 
and  Lexington,  the  siege  of  Boston,  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
the  fortification  of  Dorchester  Heights,  and  the  sailing  away 
of  the  British  for  Halifax.  All  these  events  are  described 
very  vividly.  The  reader  will  wonder,  with  the  author,  at 
the  lack  of  generalship  shown  by  the  British  in  lying  idle  in 
Boston  and  allowing  the  Americans  to  fortify  a  height  com- 
manding the  city,  thus  forcing  them  to  leave. 

Sotheran  tries  to  carry  Alice  away  to  England.  His  vessel 
is  overhauled  by  an  American  ship  and  after  a  hard  fight  he  is 
killed.  Alice  and  Ellery  are  therefore  reunited.  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50 ) 

Life  Everlaiting  is  an  essay  by  John  Fiske,  delivered  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  the  request  of  Harvard  university,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  Ingersoll  lectureship.  It  is  a 
continuation,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  completion,  of  that  series  of 
philosophic  studies  issued  under  various  titles.  The  subject  is 
discussed  in  the  line  of  evolution  and  also  in  its  historical  as- 
pects. He  infers  from  what  man  has  already  become  by  the 
play  of  the  infinite  force  in  whose  beneficent  hand  he  is,  thst 
the  next  logical  step  in  his  progress  is  the  attainment  of  the 
life  everlasting.  Coming  from  such  a  thoro  man  of  science 
and  philosopher,  his  conclusions  are  especially  gratifying  to 
believers  in  immortality.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Company. 
Price.  $1 00.) 
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Contributions  to  Education. 

The  University  of  Chicago  annouoces  the  appearance  of  six 
small  paper  covered  pamphlets  tinder  this  head.  The  following 
numbers  of  the  series  have  thus  far  appeared. 

Number  1.— Isolation  in  the  School,  by  Ella  Flagg  Young. 
Paper  covers.    Postpaid,  55  cents. 

Number  2. — Peyeholofy  and  Social  Practice,  by  John  Dewey. 
Postpaid,  28  cents. 

Number  3. — The  Educational  Situation,  by  John  Dewey. 
Postpaid,  55  cents.  Pablished  by  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1902. 

Isolation  in  the  School. 

This  is  treated  under  tliree  heads,  namely :  (a)  The  Parts 
of  this  Social  Institution ;  (b)  Some  Recent  Constructions  of 
Psychologic,  Ethic,  and  Logical  Modes,  etc. ;  (c)  The  Function 
of  a  School  in  a  Democracy. 

The  first  chapter  is  partly  a  restatement  of  that  portion  of 
Dewey*s  "  School  and  Society  "  which  treats  of  the  origin  and 
primary  aims  of  the  various  parts  of  the  school  system.  This 
reveals  a  diversity  of  aim  and  consequent  non-articulation  of 
the  kindergarten,  elementary,  and  secondary  schools,  and  the 
colleges.    tSuch  isolation  results  in  waste  and  inefficiency. 

The  second  chapter  shows  how  the  psychology  of  recent 
date  has  solved  many  problems  formerly  insoluble,  and  has 
emphasized  with  demonstration  many  truths  formerly  but 
vaguely  suspected. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  author,  using  Superintendent  Max- 
well's statement  of  the  dangers  of  over-supervision  in  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  preaches  a  very  effective  sermon  on  "  freedom  of 
teaching.'    We  quote  a  few  of  the  author's  pregnant  remarks : 

"To  predicate  freedom  for  teachers  in  the  superintendent's 
position,  or  for  teachers  in  the  principal's  or  the  supervisor's 
position,  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  freedom  as  an  essential ; 
it  must  be  predicated  for  all  teachers  (p.  33.)" 

'*No  more  un-American  or  dangerous  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in 
the  teaching  corps  of  a  large  school  system  can  be  attempted 
than  that  which  is  effected  by  what  is  termed  '  close  supervi- 
sion.' Frequent  visitations  to  the  schoels  in  the  district,  or 
ward,  bring  the  minutisB  of  each  school-room  into  the  fore- 
ground, and  develop  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  matters  of 
detail  which  are  of  a  purely  personal  nature ;  and  hence  it 
follows  that  a  ranking  officer  may  be  so  near  to  the  daily 
vrork  as  to  have  an  exaggerated  or  mistaken  conception  of  the 
obligations  of  a  superintendent  in  determining  the  method  in 
regard  to  even  the  non-essentials  in  the  conduct  of  the  school. 
In  a  short  time  the  teachers  must  cease  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  initiators  in  the  individual  work  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  and  must  fall  into  a  class  of  assistants,  whose  duty 
consists  in  carrying  out  instructions  of  a  higher  class  which 
originates  method  for  all "  (p.  107). 

Psychology  and  Social  Practice. 

Professor  Dewey's  address  as  President  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  delivered^at  New  Haven  in  189S^. 
The  point  of  view  of  this  address  is  that  psychology  bears  the 
same  relation  to  ethical  values  in  the  social  sphere  thai  the 
material  sciences  bear  to  the  control  of  nature  and  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  In  both  cases  the  problem  is  "  one  of  the 
development  of  science  and  of  its  application  to  life."  .  . 
But '' psychology  will  never  provide  re'^dy-made  materials 
and  prescriptions  for  the  ethical  life,  any  more  than  physics 
dictates  off-hand  the  steam-engine  and  the  dynamo." 

Incidentally  the  author  undertakes  to  refute  Professor 
Miinsterberg's  famous  dictum  that  psychology  is  of  no  prac- 
tical use  to  the  teacher.  Miinsterberg  says  pure  psychology 
is  to  be  applied  by  the  general  educational  theorist—  the  mid- 
dleman— and  handed  over  in  the  form  of  rules  and  maxims  to 
the  teacher,  who  must  not  meddle  with  these  high  things ! 
"  Do  we  not  lay  a  special  linking  science,"  he  adds,  **  every- 
where else  between  the  theory  and  practical  work  ?  We  have 
engineering  between  physics  and  the  practical  workingmen  in 
the  mills ;  we  have  a  scientific  medicine  between  the  natural 
science  and  the  physician." 

To  this  Dr.  Dewey  replies :  "  It  is  the  participation  by  the 
practical  man  in  the  theory,  thru  the  agency  of  the  link- 
ing science,  that  determines  at  once  the  effectiveness  of  the 
work  done,  and  the  moral  freedom  and  personal  development 
ci  the  one  engaged  in  it.  It  is  because  the  physician  no  longer 
follows  rules,  which,  however  rational  in  themselves,  are  yet 
arbitrary  to  him  (because  grounded  in  principles  that  he  does 
not  understand),  that  his  work  is  becoming  liberal,  attaining 
the  dignity  of  a  profession,  instead  ef  remaining  a  mixture  of 
empirieiim  and  qmckery/* 

The  same  reasoning  and  almost  the  same  phraseology  may 


be  applied  to  the  teacher.  Just  to  the  extent  to  which  he  un<* 
derstands  psychology  and  the  educational  principles  deduced 
from  it  does  his  work  attain  the  dignity  of  a  profession.  If 
he  is  forever  to  work  by  roles  furnished  by  the  middleman,  he 
will  always  remain  an  artisan,  and  will  never  liberalize  his 
work.  He  will  be  but-  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  ef  water 
for  Miinsterberg  and  his  fellow  psychologists,  the  priests  in 
the  educational  tabernacle.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion 
this  dogma  results  in  the  sort  of  slavery  against  which  Mrs. 
Toung  protests  in  the  first  volume  of  this  series.  In  a  short 
time  teachers  must  cease  to  occupy  the  position  of  initiators 

.  .  .  and  must  fall  into  a  class  of  assistants  whose  duty 
consists  in  carrying  out  instructions  of  a  higher  class  which 
originates  method  for  all." 

Miinsterberg  then  offers  as  the  legitimate  function  of  the 
poor  school  teacher,  the  very  servitude  against  which  Mrs. 
Young  and  Professor  Dewey  warn  us. 

The  Educational  Situation. 

This  consists  of  three  addresses,  delivered  on  different  occa* 
sions,  but  developing  a  common  theme. 

(a)  "  As  Concerns  the  Elementary  School "  is  the  title  of 
chapter  I.  The  author  describes  in  a  semi-humorous  vein  the 
familiar  method  of  introducing  a  new  study  into  a  town  school. 
The  superintendent  reads  about  it,  the  newspapers  agitate  it, 
the  clubs  take  It  up,  and  finally  the  school  board  passes  the 
necessary  resolution  and  the  thing  is  done.  By-and-by  some 
citizen  complains  that  the  children  can  no  longer  read,  or  write 
or  spel),  or  cipher,  as  they  used  to ;  an  investigation  is  made  ; 
and  the  reformer  is  put  upon  the  rack.  Result :  the  edict  goes 
forth  that  there  must  be  more  drill  in  the  fundamentals  ! 

In  this  way  many  subjects  have  within  recent  years  been 
added  to  the  curriculum,  and  to-day  we  are  suffering  from 
over-pressure,  endless  multiplicity,  and  confusion  incident  to  a 
state  of  transition.  We  have  got  beyond  the  traditional  three 
R's,  but  have  not  yet  got  complete  command  of  the  present. 
The  specific  ills  that  affiict  us  are  :  Size  of  classes,  keeping 
teachers  in  one  grade  yeai  by  year,  teacher  has  no  voice  in 
making  course  of  study,  politics,  vested  interests. 

The  experience  thru  which  we  are  passing  is,  however,  not 
alarming ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  valuable.  We  are  near  the 
end  of  the  experiment.  The  conclusion  will  show  us  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fit. 

(b)  "As  Concerns  Secondary  Education,"  is  discussed  in 
chapter  II.  The  main  difficulty  here  is  the  mal-ad justment  of 
the  high  school  course  to  the  grades  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
the  college  on  the  other.  The  question  whether  the  high 
school  should  prepare  for  college  or  for  life,  and  whether 
different  courses  should  be  used  for  these  several  ends,  is 
asked  and  answoFod.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  so  far  as 
adjustment  on  the  college  side  is  concerned,  the  case  is  im- 
proving, for  the  colleges  themselves  are  solving  the  problem 
by  the  adoption  of  a  multiplicity  of  courses  which  make  the 
college  broad  enough  to  attach  to  any  group  of  high  school 
studies. 

(c)  What  is  the  situation  "As  Concerns  the  College"?  Dr. 
Dewey  compares  briefly  the  three  principal  parts  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  showing  that  the  elementsry  school  is  the 
people's  school  and  is  responsive  to  popular  needs  ;  the  college 
is  further  away  from  the  mass  of  people  and  is  controlled  by 
the  conservative  forces  of  tradition ;  while  the  secondary 
school  is  subject  to  both  forces.  Originally  the  college  was  a 
vocational  institution.  That  function  gradually  departed 
from  it,  and  it  took  on  more  and  more  of  the  form  of  an  insti- 
tution for  general  culture.  Now  the  high  school  is  appropri- 
ating this  function.  In  the  future  the  college  should  com- 
pletely yield  to  the  high  school  the  function  of  training  for 
culture,  and  should  become  again,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
an  affair  for  specific  training. 

Teachers  who  like  to  have  the  latest  judgment  on  their  call- 
ing expressed  by  competent  authority  will  do  well  to  send  for 
these  little  books.  Mrs.  Young  and  Professor  Dewey  both 
emphasize  some  important  truths  which  teachers  and  educa- 
tional authorities  should  take  to  heart.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  independence  of  the  teacher.  The  whole  trend  of 
organization  and  management  in  city  schools  is  to  encroach 
more  and  more  upon  the  discretionary  powers  of  teachers  and 
principals.  Superintendent  Maxwell  paid  in  a  recent  lecture, 
"If  there  is  one  thing  worse  than  a  martinet  superintendent 
it  is  a  martinet  principal."  The  constant  temptation  of  both 
is  to  violate  the  rights  of  teachers  in  the  exerciee  of  legiti- 
mate freedom  In  teaching.  Joseph  S.  Taylob. 

If  you  are  scrofulotis,  dyspeptic,  rhctiniatic,  troubled  with 
kidney  complaint,  general  debility,  lacking  strengtb,  take 
HoodVi  Sartaparilla. 
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President  Butler's  Installation. 

If  any  striking  evidence  had  been  wanting  to  reveal  to  the 
world  how  thoroly  ouv  great  universities  are  established 
and  believed  in  as  essential  institutions  in  our  national 
life,  the  installation  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as 
president  of  Columbia  university  supplied  it  on  Satur- 
day last.  There  participated  in  the  procession  forty- 
seven  presidents  and  eighty-eight  professors  of  well- 
known  colleges  and  universities,  not  counting  any  of  the 
men  and  women  connected  with  Columbia ;  the  presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Governor  Odell,  Mayor  Low, 
Senator  Depew,  members  of  the  president's  cabinet, 
Major-General  Brooke,  Rear- Admiral  Barker,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, the  librarian  of  Congress,  and  other  eminent  offi- 
cers* of  our  national  government ;  State  Superintendent 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Librarian  Dewey,  Secretary 
Parsons,  and  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York ;  municipal  officers  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  many  high  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant churches,  and  other  m^n  of  international  dis- 
tinction in  the  fields  of  law  and  justice,  diplomacy,  sci- 
ence, theology,  and  education.  The  procession  bore  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  high  honor  in  which  the  worthy 
institutions  for  higher  education  are  held  in  this  coun- 
try, aside  from  all  it  meant  for  Columbia  university,  and 
the  solidarity  among  the  men  and  women  who  are  the 
keepers  of  American  college  and  university  ideals.  Here 
Archbishop  Corrigan  and  Bishop  Potter  and  Bishop 
Warren  joined  hands  in  a  common  cause ;  Lord  Kelvin 
and  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  stood  united.  The 
omission  of  representation  from  the  fields  of  music  and 
the  fine  arts  was  no  doubt  due  to  an  oversight.  How- 
ever,  among  the  something  like  three  thousand  people 
in  the  audience  were  to  be  found  persons  famous  in  al- 
most every  line  of  human  endeavor. 

The  Feport  of  the  installation  exercises  will  have  to 
be  deferred  till  next  week,  but  a  word  may  be  added 
here  concerning  the  man  whose  official  inauguration  as 
president  of  Columbia  was  the  occasion  of  all  this  splen- 
dor. 

Dr.  Butler  is  still  a  young  man  of  forty  years,  "  on 
the  morning  side  of  life,"  as  President  Patton,  of 
Princeton,  daintily  put  it  at  the  installation  on  Morning- 
side  Heights.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  was  his  birthplace,  and 
in  the  public  schools  of  Paterson  he  received  his  prep- 
aration for  Columbia.  Since  1882,  when  he  was  grad- 
uated at  the  head  of  his  class,  in  the  institution  of  which 
he  is  now  the  executive  head  he  has  succeeded  to  the 
highest  honors  in  almost  every  organization  with  which 
he  has  been  identified.  In  1887,  he  organized  the  New 
York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  (now  Teach- 
ers college),  and  became  president  of  it.  In  1886,  he 
entered  the  department  of  philosophy  and  education  in 
Columbia  as  instructor ;  in  1890,  he  became  dean  of  the 


faculty.  In  1888,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  state  board  of  education ;  the  following  year  he 
represented  the  state  at  the  Paris  Exposition  as  educa- 
tional commissioner.  He  was  elected  to  the  Paterson 
school  board,  and  in  1892  became  president  of  it.  He 
was  president  of  the  Assooiation  of  Colleges  and  Prepar- 
atory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and 
held  almost  every  position  of  distinction  in  the  N.E.A,, 
from  the  presidency  of  the  general  association  down. 
Somehow  he  always  succeeds  to  the  headship.  This 
certainly  is  a  remarkable  record,  and  reveals  the  won- 
derful directive  power,  organizing  skill,  and  executive 
force  which  every  one  is  bound  .to  acknowledge  who  is 
brought  in  contact  with  him. 


Preparations  for  the  establishment  of  a  Parker  memo- 
rial fund  are  proceeding  1n  an  encouraging  manner. 
Assurances  of  support  have  been  received  from  many 
quarters.  A  committee  composed  of  prominent  educa- 
tors will  have  charge  of  the  fund.  Dr.  E.  Oram  I^yte, 
principal  of  the  state  normal  school  at  Millersville,  Pa.; 
Dr.  John  W.  Cook,  principal  of  the  .Northern  Illinois 
state  normal  school  at  DeKalb,  111.;  and  Dr.  Samuel  T. 
Dutton,  superintendent  of  the  Horace  Mann  school, 
New  York  city,  have  already  announced  their  acceptance 
of  membership.  Mr.  Dutton  writes :  ''Let  me  say  that 
I  am  most  heartily  in  sympathy  with  your  plan  for  a 
monument  to  Colonel  Parker,  and  I  shsdl  be  pleased  to 
serve  as  best  I  can  on  the  proposed  committee." 

Mr.  Cook  writes :  "  I  am  glad  to  assist  in  any  way  in 
furthering  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  to  Col-  . 
onel  Parker ;  hence  you  are  at  liberty  to  enroll  me  as  a 
member  of  the  committee.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
aid  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  one  who  was  person- 
ally so  dear  to  me  and  to  whom  the  community  at  large 
is  so  greatly  indebted." 

Prin*  W.  M.  Stewart,  of  the  state  normal  school  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  sends  the  following  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Colonel  Parker : 

I  have  a  word  to  say  of  Colonel  Parker.  In  him  the 
teachers  among  the  Rocky  Mountains  keenly  mourn  the 
loss  of  one  whom  they  regarded  as  a  great  teacher  and 
educational  reformer.  I,  personally,  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker  for  the  educational 
inspiration  I  received,  first  from  his  book  ''Talks  on 
Teaching,"  and  second,  from  personal  contact  with  the 
man  himself.  In  1886,  while  a  teacher  in  a  little  coun- 
try village  a  copy  of ' "Talks  on  Teaching"  fell  into  my 
hands.  I  cannot  describe  the  influence  it  had  upon  me 
at  that  time.  I  felt  like  devoting  my  whole  life  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  I  resolved  that  I  would  work 
unceasingly  to  the  end  of  my  days  for  something  better 
for  the  diUdren,  How  I  longed  to  meet  the  author/^ 
that  book.  However,  the  opportunity  was  soon  open  to 
me. 

I  first  met  Colonel  Parker  at  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Chicago 
in  1887,  and  sinee  that  time  I  have  been  familiar  with 
his  work  and  his  educational  reforms.  In  1^2  the 
Colonel  visited  Utah  and  addressed,  for  two  weeks,  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  appreciative  body  of  teaehers  ever 
assembled  in  this  state.  On  one  occasion  eight  thous- 
and parents  listened  with  almost  breathless  attention 
to  his  famous  lecture,  "The  Child;"  an  eloquent  appeal 
in  behalf  of  the  child. 

This  visit  had  a  most  wonderful  influence  on  education 
in  Utah.  The  state  normal  school  of  the  University  of 
Utah,  over  which  I  preside,  owes  much  of  its  spirit  and 
methods  to  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  teachers  of  Utah  will  do  their  part  in  honoring  the 
name  of  this  great  educator. 
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So  the  Good  Work  Goes  On. 

The  Hancock  school,  in  Boston,  accommodates  the 
girls  whose  homes  are  in  the  North  End.  Each  year 
there  are  received  between  two  hundred  and  three  hun- 
dred pupils  who  do  not  understand  English. 

The  homes  of  the  girls,  says  L.  H.  Dutton,  in  the 
Christian  Endeavor  World,  do  not  provide  ideal  oppor- 
tunities for  quiet  study,  or  a  chance  to  read  undisturbed. 
Small  tenements  and  large  families  are  the  prevailing 
conditions,  whether  they  represent  Rmssia  or  sunny 
Italy. 

In  1899  a  plan  was  arranged  to  meet  and  overcome 
the  difficulties  that  seemed  to  bar  the  way.  A  room  in 
the  school  building  was  opened  each  Monday  evening 
from  six  to  eight  o'clock  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  the 
ninth  grade.  The  opportunity  was  so  eagerly  accepted 
that  the  plan  has  been  enlarged.  This  year  eight  teach- 
ers have  volunteered  for  the  work,  and  rooms  are 
kept  open  four  evenings  each  week  for  the  pupils  of  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades. 

The  girls  are  invited  to  come  for  the  entire  evening 
or  part  of  the  evening,  as  they  desire.  No  regular  order 
of  exercise  is  taken  up.  Each  pupil  acts  her  own  pleas- 
ure»  reading,  writing,  studying  the  morrow's  lessons, 
consulting  reference  books,  or  seeking  information  from 
her  teacher. 

Not  all  come  every  night,  but  during  the  week  all  of 
the  pupils  have  given  one  or  more  evenings  to  helpful 
work  in  their  school  home. 

The  teachers  have  done  the  evening  work  voluntarily, 
without  extra  pay,  and  the  time  has  been  so  divided 
that  no  teacher  has  more  than  one  evening  a  week  in 
the  school-room. 

The  plan  thus  far  is  a  decided  success,  and  capable 
of  expansion  to  far  greater  possibilities  for  good.  Two 
per  cent,  only  of  the  army  of  pupils  in  the  Hancock 
school  reach  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  Ninety-eight 
per  cent,  leave  school  when  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age  to  take  up  the  burdens  of  the  breadwinner.  We 
hope  and  expect  that  this  great  class  of  pupils  who  are 
obliged  to  leave  their  regular  studies  will  be  induced  to 
continue  their  work  in  our  evening  home. 

Tliere  are  seven  thousand  children  under  seventeen 
years  of  age  in  Boston's  Ward  Six.  Not  more  than  one 
per  cent*  of  the  number  ever  go  to  school  beyond  the 
grammar  grades.  Can  we  not  open  our  school  buildings 
for  the  benefit  of  such  adult  children?  Is  it  not  possible 
even  to  give  them  training  that  would  be  helpful  in  the 
'Craft  by  which  they  earn  their  daily  bread?  They  are 
the  future  citizens  of  our  country. 

Cannot  our  great  educational  palaces,  now  open  five 
hours  each  day  and  monuments  of  darkness  for  the 
remainder  of  the  twenty-four,  be  opened  and  classes 
formed  for  instruction  in  good  citizenship? 

The  school-house  should  be  the  neighborhood  center, 
where  the  child  can  receive  his  early  instruction,  where 
the  youth  can  continue  his  development  in  any  desirable 
direction,  where  the  parent  can  listen  to  lecture  or  con- 
cert or  discuss  the  questions  of  the  day,  where  creed  or 
caste  never  enter,  but  good  citizenship  and  fellowship  are 
always  present. 


Overstimulation  of  Children. 

Too  many  playthings  debase  a  child's  mind  and  morals, 
said  Earl  Barnes  in  a  recent  discussion  of  "  The  Danger 
of  Overstimulation  with  Young  Children,"  before  the 
Kraus  Alumni  Kindergarten  Association.  He  argued 
that  the  child's  interests  are  diffused  too  much  by  a 
quantity  of  toys,  and  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures in  training  children  under  six  years  of  age  should 
be  to  overcome  the  disintegration  of  ideas  and  concen- 
trate attention  on  fewer  things.  The  toys  that  a  boy 
under  six  years  of  age  needs  may  consist  of  say  a  Noah's 
ark,  one  iron  engine  with  two  or  three  cars,  and  a  good 
supply  of  building  blocks. 


Professor  Barnes  believes  that  it  is  wrong  to  allow  a 
little  boy  or  girl  to  sing  and  dance  and  give  recitations 
for  friends,  as  it  inculcates  egotism.  If  the  child  does 
these  things  in  a  class  or  before  his  parents  only,  it  is  a 
different  matter.  The  leading  characteristics  of  chil- 
dren under  six  years  of  age  were  designated  to  be  ego- 
tism, extreme  emotionaiiBm,  fragmentariness  of  ideas, 
and  the  intensity  with  which  they  are  possessed  by  the 
feelings  of  the  moment 

Traveling  was  pronounced  demoralizing  to  young  chil- 
dren. Travel  means  cramming  a  child's  life  full  of  a 
panorama  of  moving  incidents.  A  woman  who  investi- 
gated the  matter  found  that  children  described  only 
personal  details  of  what  they  saw,  and  out  of  a  large 
number  of  papers  submitted,  only  three  children  had 
noticed  the  landscapes. 


County  Institutes  of  Science  and  Art. 

Dr.  Johns  D.  Parker,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  a  pupil 
and  friend  of  Dr.  Alexander  Winchell,  has  originated 
scientific  associations  which  cover  a  field  of  a  third  of  a 
million  of  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  population  of 
10,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  1,000  scientists  are 
connected  with  these  associations.  No  other  American 
has  established  so  many  institutions  of  science,  yet  Dr. 
Parker  has  never  made  any  charge  for  his  labors  in  this 
cause,  which  cover  a  period  of  over  thirty  years.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  a  post  chaplain  im  the  army,  a 
position  secured  for  him  by  the  people  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas.    He  has  now  been  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

Since  leaving  California  Dr.  Parker  has  been  sur- 
prised and  gratified  to  find  that  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Sciences  and  Arts  has  many  features  of  his  idealized 
institution,  which  resulted  from  his  experiences  and  was 
formulated  without  regard  to  other  institutions.  It 
gives  him  pleasure  to  know  that  an  institution  contain- 
ing many  features  similar  to  the  ones  he  recommends, 
has  been  put  into  practical  operation,  and  that  it  meets 
the  wants  of  so  many  people. 

Dr.  Parker's  plan  for  the  establishment  of  County 
Institutions  of  Science  and  Arts  is  published  herewith 
for  the  first  time  as  an  aid  by  way  of  suggestion  to 
philanthropists  who  desire  to  advance  ci^ization  by 
their  gifts  to  mankind,  and  to  build  for  themselves,  while 
living,  a  monument  more  enduring  than  marble.  The 
plan,  which  is  flexible  and  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  con- 
ditions of  any  county,  is  as  follows : 

Name. — The  institution  would  naturally  be  named 
after  the  county  in  which  it  is  located.  In  special  cases 
it  might  be  named  in  honor  of  some  very  generous 
donor. 

Location. — The  institution  should  be  located  near  the 
center  of  the  county,  on  some  trolley  line,  where  it 
would  be  very  accessible  to  all  people  of  the  county. 

Gremndtf.— Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  select- 
ing high,  ample  grounds  for  the  site,  which  can  be  laid 
out  and  made  beautiful  and  attractive.  The  institution 
should  form  an  object  lesson  in  the  way  of  taste,  to  be 
reflected  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 

Constitution. — The  institutbn  should  be  constituted  so 
as  to  include  libraries  (circulating  and  professional), 
museum,  cabinet,  herbarium  and  art  gallery.  When 
librarie8,or  other  collections,  have  been  established,  their 
features  should  not  be  duplicated. 

Structure. — The  building  should  be  constructed  of 
the  most  durable  materials,  and  it  should  be  absolutely 
fire-proof.  Modern  methods  for  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilation  should  be  adopted.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture would  be  determined  by  the  materials  used,  and 
left  to  local  authorities. 

Method. — The  institution  does  not  give  instruction 
like  a  college,  but  by  lectures  given  in  the  building  and 
in  other  places  in  the  county. 

Lecture  Assoeiations.--<iexii^TB  of  population  in  the 
county  should  be  induced  to  form  local  lecture  associa- 
tions, the  lecturers  being  paid  by  the  institution  as  far 
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as  fuads  from  endowment  are  available.    Benevolent 
people  Bhoald  form  lectureships. 

County  Societiet. — County  societies  or  clubs  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  sciences  and  arts  should  be  encour- 
aged. There  could  be  clubs  of  geology,  zoology,  botany, 
entomology,  conchology,  history,  arts,  etc.  In  almost 
every  county  a  few  persons  can  be  found  to  form  a  club 
in  any  branch  of  science.  These  should  be  encouraged 
and  multiplied. 

Ladies  Clvis. — The  building  should  be  constructed  so 
that  two  or  three  ladies'  clubs  could  hold  meetings  at 
the  same  time.  The  institution  would  form  a  rallying 
point  for  the  people  of  the  county  who  desire  informa- 
tion, and  furnish  the  best  material  for  the  study  of 
science  and  art. 

Social  Functions, — It  has  been  found  necessary  and 
very  helpful  to  societies  to  cultivate  the  social  nature. 
At  anniversaries  and  on  special  occasions  light  refresh- 
ments could  be  served  in  the  basement. 

Government, — The  control  of  the  institution  should 
be  invested  in  a  perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  who 
should  keep  the  institutiom  entirely  free  from  politics 
and  sectarianism.  The  secretary  should  be  chosen  with 
special  reference  to  his  fitness. 

Weather  Service, — The  weather  bureau  would  naturally 
place  an  observer  in  such  an  institution. 

Aim, — It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  institution  to  bring 
its  advantages  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  deserving 
people,  by  low  fees  for  lectures,  etc.  The  Master  said, 
"  For  ye  have  the  poor  with  you  always." 

UseftUnesi, — The  institution  would  intellectually  touch 
men  and  women  at  every  point,  and  tend  to  develop  all 
their  capacities.  Young  people  would  be  inspired,  and 
be  led  to  study  at  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The 
working  classes  would  have,  by  lectures  in  all  parts  of 
the  county,  science  and  art  brought  at  a  nominal  cost 
to  their  very  doors.  Lecturers  in  natural  science  would 
take  out  their  classed  for  field  work. 

The  institution  would  naturally  grow  stronger  year 
by  year. 

The  gift  of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  would 
lead  many  counties  to  establish  such  institutions. 

Taking  a  Chinese  Degree. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  all  the  posts  in  the 
Chinese  government  have  been  filled  by  competitive  ex- 
aminations. Besides  the  imperial  examinations  of  the 
Celestial  empire  the  sum  total  of  university  examina- 
tions in  the  Western  world  sink  into  insignificance, 
both  in  number  and  character. 

They  are  open  to  all  Chinese  except  monks,  actors, 
and  menials.  The  tests  are  three-fold,  roughly  corres- 
ponding to  the  Western  matriculation,  intermediat,eand 
final  examinations.  The  subjects  of  the  papers  com- 
prise the  whole  recognized  Chinese  literature.  All  of 
the  classics  the  student  is  required  or  supposed  to  com- 
mit to  memory.  Of  the  2,000,000  candidates  who  annu- 
ally assemble  at  the  seventy  centers  for  the  first  exam- 
ination for  the  degree  of  '^  budding  genius,''  only  one 
per  cent,  successfully  pass  the  ordeal. 

The  second  and  more  sev.ere  examination  for  the  de- 
gree of  ''  promoted  scholar  "  is  held  every  three  years 
in  the  capital  of  each  province.  With  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  the  examiniuf?  mandarins  from  Pekin  take  up 
their  quarters,  the  candidates  retire,  each  to  his  narrow 
cell,  the  doors  are  locked,  and  the  examination  hall  is 
cut  off  from  the  outer  world  for  a  day  and  two  nights. 
Soldiers  take  their  positions  on  elevated  stages  ;  instant 
death  is  the  penalty  for  cribbing,  therefore  the  presence 
of  executioners  and  undertakers  is  necessary.  Printers 
are  kept  busy  turning  off  thousands  of  slips  of  paper 
stating  the  subjects  on  which  essays  are  to  be  written. 
The  candidates,  having  been  identified  and  numbered, 
are  locked  up  in  their  cells  ;  the  themes  are  handed  out 
and  the  contest  begins.  For  thirty-six  hours  the  com- 
petitors work  at  their  tasks,  food  being  brought  them 
at  intervals.    On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the 


papers  are  collected  and  the  inmates  of  the  hall  are  al-   . 
lowed  a  day's  rest    In  the  evening  they  begin  another 
period  of  toil,  lasting  thirty-six  hours.    After  a  second 
rest  the  final  spell  of  work  begins. 

The  physical  and  mental  strain  is  terrible  and  candi- 
dates have  died  in  their  cells. 

Three  weeks  elapse  before  the  result  is  announced. 
Of  the  15,000  examined  not  more  than  sixty  are  suc- 
cessful and  receive  the  coveted  degree.  The  rejected 
ones  return  to  their  homes  to  begin  work  for  the  exami- 
nation three  years  ahead.  Year  after  year  the  same 
scholars  participate  in  the  examinations.  If  a  student 
can  live  until  he  is  eighty  years  of  age  and  can  show 
that  he  has  competed  unsuccessfully  at  every  examina* 
tion,  he  is  rewarded  with  the  rank  and  office  of  mandarin 
by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  The  examinations 
for  the  third  and  highest  degree,  held  trienniallyat 
Pekin,  are  most  severe.  The  subjects  cover  a  wide 
range  and  are  most  abstruse  in  character.  The  methods 
are  even  more  stringent  than  those  of  the  intermediate 
examination. 

Resolutions  Worthy  of  a  Teacher. 

We  find  these  "resolutions"  in  Country  Lifein  Anuriea, 
and  tender  to  the  author  our  recognition  of  one  who 
thinks  as  we  do  on  the  vital  points  here  suggested. 
Man  was  put  in  a  garden  planted  by  the  Lord  God  ta 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it,  and  that  is  his  occupation  to-day ; 
and  by  doing  this  he  will  obtain  his  education: 

1.  I  resolve  to  take  one  leisurely  jaunt  this  season  on  foot 
into  the  fields  or  woods  without  gun  or  line. 

2.  I  resolve  to  read  one  book  on  nature  on  some  subject  con- 
nected with  out-of-doors. 

3.  I  resolve  to  make  the  acquaintacce  of  some  animal,—  bird, 
mammal,  fish,  or  insect — in  its  native  place.  I  will  try  to 
discover  how  it  lives,  and  what  are  the  vicissitudes  with  which 
it  is  obliged  to  contend.  I  will  take  the  life  of  one  less  crea- 
ture in  wantonness  or  thoughtlessness,  than  I  have  taken 
before. 

4.  I  resolve  to  grow  one  plant  this  year.  I  will  sow  the 
seed  myself,  and  will  attend  to  the  plant  until  I  seethe  flower 
or  fruit. 

5.  I  resolve  to  make  my  premises  more  attractive  than  they 
have  been  before,  in  order  that  every  passer-by  may  find 
pleasure  in  them. 

6.  I  resolve  to  give  my  encouragement  to  every  public 
enterprise  that  promises  to  enhance  the  beauty  and  healthful- 
ness  of  the  town  in  which  I  live.  I  will  take  a  pertpnal  inter- 
est in  the  street  trees,  to  see  that  they  are  protected  from 
mutilation,  and  from  insects  and  disease. 

7.  I  resolve  to  lend  my  influence  for  the  introduction  of 
efScioDt  natnre  studies  into  the  schools.  I  will  encourage 
children  to  learn  the  animals  and  flowers,  and  to  know  the 
spirit  of  the  flelds. 

Amen  to  this  nature  study  gospel. 


Anent  Mr.  Winship's  "Tribute,^ 

The  sense  of  justice  and  charity  and  brotherhood 
among  educators  is  outraged  by  the  personal  rancor 
with  which  the  editor  of  the  N.  E.  Journal  cf  Edueatim 
follows  Colonel  Parker  into  the  grave.  No  honest  man 
wants  either  more  or  less  than  the  truth  told  of  the 
dead,  but  he  wants  it  told  in  charity,  in  generosity,  free 
from  personal  malice.  Here  is  one  typical  sentence 
from  Mr.  Winship :  "Few  men  have  been  more  service- 
able to  the  American  schools  and  few  leaders  have  con- 
tributed less  to  their  efficiency."  It  makes  us  ashamed 
of  our  guild  to  think  it  enrolls  one  who  has  the  spiteful 
hardihood  and  narrow  soul  to  say,  in  the  face  of  lUl  tiie 
facts  as  he  knows  them,  what  he  tries  to  say  in  that 
sentence.  And  what  a  sentence  for  an  experienced  editor 
to  write !  **  Few  men  have  done  more  senrice  to  tiie 
American  schools  and  few  have  done  them  less  good."^ 
What  a  solecism !  How  could  a  man  be  of  service  to 
the  schools  and  yet  not  contribute  to  their  iMDeiency  ? 
His  English  viscerates  itself,  but  his  spirit  is  painfully 
evident.— Editorial  in  Intelligence  of  Apni  16. 
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Proper  Food  Balance. 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  cookery  Mrs.  S.  N.  Haskell  said 
that  most  people  eat  too  much  meat.  It  may  be  all 
right  for  those  engaged  in  heavy  manual  labor  to  eat 
meat  twice  a  day,  but  for  others  once  a  day  is  enough. 
The  grains,  legumes,  and  other  vegetable  products  sup- 
ply all  the  elements  needed  for  healthy  life. 

Most  people  eat  more  than  can  be  properly  assimi- 
lated, and  in  few  families  is  there  a  proper  adjustment 
of  food  values.  The  menu  is  made  appetizing  and  de- 
licious, but  is  too  frequently  ill  balanced  in  choice  of  el- 
ements. The  average  amount  of  food  necessary  for  an 
adult  is  twenty  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours.  This, 
Mrs.  Haskell  said,  should  be  divided  into  fourteen  per 
cent,  of  proteids,  six  per  cent,  of  fats,  and  eighty  per 
cent,  of  carbohydrates.  Beef  has  only  five  parts  of  car- 
bohydrate elements  to  one  part  of  nitrogenous,  while  all 
grains  and  vegetables  have  a  much  larger  proportion. 
Commeal  has  seventy-seven  parts  of  carbohydrates  to 
one  of  proteids. 

Sterilized  Milk. 

When  milk  or  cream  is  heated  to  140  or  175  degrees 
Fahrenheit  we  say  it  is  pasteurized.  The  effect  of  tem- 
perature on  bacteria  in  milk  is  better  understood  when 
we  state  that  while  one  germ  left  in  milk  at  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit  will  multiply  to  one  hundred  sixty  in  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  if  left  at  76  degrees  for  the  same  length  of 
time  it  would  inorease  to  sixty-two  thousand  bacteria. 
It  is  evident  then  that  temperature  has  a  remarkable 
effect  on  milk  bacteria.  They  seem  to  thrive  best  at 
seventy-five  to  ninety-five  degrees  Fahrenheit.  By  pas- 
teurizing intermittently  for  two  or  three  days  in  succes- 
sion, milk  is  rendered  absolutely  sterile.  .Milk  six 
months  old,  perfectly  sweet,  has  been  tasted. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  skimming  station  and  its 
adoptien  by  some  of  our  large  creamery  companies,  it 
has  spread  so  that  a  few  larger  companies  now  receive 
cream  that  has  been  shipped  from  stations  over  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  main  factory.  This  cream  is 
pasteurized  at  the  skimming  station.  Besides,  the  scien- 
tific batter  maker  has  found  that  many  species  of  bacte- 
ria growing  in  cream  will  produce  bad-flavored  butter. 
If  the  bacteria  in  cream  are  killed  by  pasteurization,  a 
pure  speeies  of  bacteria  is  added  that  will  produce  a  fine 
flavor  in  butter. 

'   Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Notes. 

1.  Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers,  chief  of  the  department  of 
education  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  says  : 
"  At  Chicago,  England  and  France  had  no  educational 
exhibits,  and  at  Paris,  German  schools  had  no  exhibits. 
All  three  of  these  countries  will  have  extensive  displays 
of  their  work  at  St.  Louis.  Every  department  of  edu- 
cational work  will  be  represented.  The  exhibits  frem 
all  conntries  will  be  so  complete  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  follow  the  school  work  of  the  children  of  each  coun- 
try from  the  time  they  enter  the  lower  grades  until 
they  have  finished  university  courses.  Public  schools 
and  private  schools  will  send  exhibits.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  education  it  will  be  possible  to 
make  a  complete  comparative  study  of  the  educational 
systems  of  all  countries." 

2.  Mr.  William  H.  Taft,  governor-general  of  the 
Philippine  islands,  was  the  guest  of  Governor  Francis, 
Secretary  Stevens,  and  other  World's  fair  oflScials  in  St. 
Louis,  April  16.  At  President  Francis'  oflSce  Governor 
Taft  asked  many  questions  about  the  fair  and  mani- 
fested great  interest  in  it.  He  talked  of  the  resources 
of  the  Philippines  and  of  the  display  which  the  islands 
will  probably  make  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition.  He 
said  that  there  were  about  one  thousand  American 
school  teachers  in  the  Philippines  and  that  a  number  of 


the  Filipino  school  children  will' probably  be  sent  to  St. 
Louis  to  show  the  progress  they  have  made  since  the 
American  schools  were  established  on  the  islands.  It 
had  also  been  suggested  that  a  detachment  of  native 
constabulary  be  sent  to  the  exposition.  There  are  now 
about  7,000  natives  enlisted  in  the  native  constabulary 
there  under  the  American  government. 

3.  G.  M.  Stephen,  of  Galesburg,  111.,  suggests  as  a 
World's  fair  feature,  a  succession  of  college  class  days 
for  reunions  of  graduates  of  educational  iistitutions. 

4.  The  exposition  authorities  have  been  informed  that 
Washington  university  will  soon  begin  work  on  another 
group  of  buildings,  the  library,  the  gymnasium,  and  the 
dormitory,  which  will  be  completed  in  time  to  be  used 
for  exposition  purposes.  M.  J.  Codd. 

Bird  Study  in  the  School-Room. 

It  would  seem  as  if  school  lecturers  might  with  profit 
devote  more  attention  to  agitating  the  cessation  of 
bird  slaughter.  Two  things  only  will  put  a  stop  to  the 
destruction — education  and  fashion.  The  spread  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  habits  and  characteristics  of 
the  various  species  of  birds,  the  awakening  of  interest 
in  their  lives,  lectures  delivered  to  school  children  and 
their  parents,  natural  history  courses,  attractive  books, 
such  as  those  by  Mrs.  Olive  Thome  Miller,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Osgood  Wright,  John  Burroughs,  and  others,  photo- 
graphs, magazine  articles  and  pictures — anything,  in 
fact,  that  will  bring  out  the  charm  and  beauty  of  bird 
life,  will  help  toward  the  desired  end.  When  once 
women  realize  the  harm  they  are  doing,  the  fashion  for 
wild  birds'  plumage  will  pass,  and  when  fashion  dictates 
against  the  custom  the  birds  will  be  safe.  The  Ameri- 
can Ornithologists'  Union  has  organized  Audubon  soci- 
eties in  nearly  every  state  and  is  doing  good  work  in 
protecting  birds  from  destruction. 

Woman's  Independence. 

Rev.  Dr.  Savage  made  some  excellent  points  concern- 
ing woman's  independence  in  one  of  his  late  seimocs: 

I  believe,  he  said,  that  the  woman  who  is  independent  finan- 
cially, who  can  earn  her  own  living,  who  can  stand  on  her  ovn 
feet  and  is  intelligent  enough  so  that  she  understands  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  knows  wbat  they  are,  is  a  thousand  times 
more  likely  to  make  a  wise  and  happy  marriage,  to  be  a  true 
mate  for  her  husband,  a  noble  mother  for  her  children. 

I  believe  that  every  girl,  no  matter  how  rich  her  father  is, 
should  have  the  finest  education  he  can  possibly  give  her,  and 
that  she  should  be  taught  bome  specific,  definite  way  of  earn- 
ing her  living. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  going  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  home ;  it  is  only  going  to  set  women  free,  so  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  choose  the  home  and  not  be  driven  into  it 
merely  for  self-support. 

Do  w^  want  women  in  the  palpits  ?  Tei,  if  they  want  to 
preach  and  people  want  to  hear  them  ;  that  will  settle  itself. 

Do  we  want  woman  lawyers  ?  If  they  want  to  be  lawyers, 
and  can  find  clients,  why  not  ?  Do  we  want  them  physicians  ? 
If  they  want  to  be  physicians  and  can  find  patients,  why  not  ? 
I  would  throw  down  every  barrier  and  let  women  be  free, 
trustinii:  to  God  and  nature  that  they  will  stay  women  what- 
ever else  they  become,  and  that  they  will  live  out  a  larger  and 
nobler  life  if  they  have  the  opportunity. 

Dr.  Harper's  Correspondence. 

President  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  re- 
cently received  the  following  letter  from  a  prospective 
girl  student  at  Pecatonica,  111.: — ''Dear  Dr.  Harper,  I 
know  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  I  have  decided  to 
attend  the  University  School  of  Education  this  fall.  I 
am  going  to  Chicago  next  Saturday  by  the  morning 
train,  and,  as  I  have  never  been  in  the  city  before,  I 
would  be  glad  if  you  would  meet  me  at  the  depot.  I 
am  five  feet  four  inches  tall,  have  light  hair  and  eyes, 
and  a  pleasing  appearance.  I  shall  wear  a  dark  brown 
traveling  skirt  and  a  blue  waist  with  white  yoke.  I 
think  I  shall  know  you  from  your  pictures,  but  for  fear 
I  make  a  mistake,  will  you  please  wear  your  card  in  your 
h^t  r—McGiU  OuOook. 
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Parker  Memorial  Meeting  at  Chicago. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  the  late  Francis  W.  Parker,  at 
ChioagOy  April  19.  A  special  memorial  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged by  a  committee  representing  the  teachers  of  the 
city  and  their  organizations.  The  addresses  gave  trib- 
ute in  a  degree  to  Colonel  Parker  as  a  man,  but  the 
educational  theories  and  philosophy  of  the  educator 
were  especially  emphasized. 

A  Plea  for  Appreciation. 

Bishop  Spaulding  made  the  principal  address,  closing 
his  speech  with  a  plea  for  the  freedom  of  the  public 
school  teachers  and  for  recognition  of  their  work.  He 
said  in  part:  That  Colonel  Parker  was  a  lover  and 
molder  of  teachers,  it  is  not  necessary  here  in  Chicago, 
or  in  America,  to  affirm.  As  the  principal  of  the  Cook 
county  normal  school  he  sent  forth,  year  after  year, 
eager,  enlightened,  devoted  men  and  women,  whose 
work  in  the  schools  of  Chicago  has  not  been  rightly 
recognized  or  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  great  city 
in  which  they  have  wrought  with  so  much  intelligence 
and  zeal.  He  himself  was  not  understood  or  estimated 
at  his  real  value,  except  by  the  few  who  entered  the  nar- 
row circle  of  his  personal  influence.  How  shall  an  ide- 
alist, an  enthusiast  for  human  perfection,  have  honor  in 
a  world  given  over  to  the  worship  of  Mammon  and  vulgar 
success?  Yet  how  pleasant  it  is  to  see  an  American 
who  is  enthusiastic  about  anything  not  a  mechanical 
invention,  or  a  gold  mine,  or  a  phenomenal  increase  of 
population  or  territory,  or  the  sudden  emergence  of  a 
plutocrat. 

But  money  and  machines  never  inspired  a  noble 
thought,  or  a  pure  love,  or  an  unselfish  devotion.  They 
cannot  create  the  moral  climate  wherein  the  bringer  of 
divine  gifts  lives.  They  tend  to  make  men  the  victims 
of  routine  and  detail ;  they  beget  a  servile  spirit  by 
turning  thought  and  desire  to  the  pleasure  and  the  power 
which  wealth  procures,  away  from  the  pleasure  and 
power  which  are  bom  of  the  exercise  of  the  higher 
faculties,  which  spring  from  the  activity  of  the  soul, 
from  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  and  the  imagination. 
They  destroy  faith  and  freedom,  and  fashion  a  public 
opinion  which  calls  liberty  license ;  and  they  accustom 
the  people  to  prefer  material  interests  and  ends  to  those 
which  are  ideal  and  absolute.  So  the  great  principles 
and  heroic  faith  which  enabled  our  fathers  to  establish 
this  government  are  forgotten  and  forsaken. 

There  is  no  mora  certain  symptom  of  such  general  de- 
cay than  the  loss  of  liberty  in  the  schools.  If  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  teachers  is  repressed,  if  their  sense  of 
security  is  enfeebled,  if  it  is  made  difficult  or  impossible 
for  them  to  work  with  brave  and  cheerful  hearts,  if  they 
are  controlled  and  hampered  by  petty  rules  and  regula- 
tions, nothing  can  save  the  school  itself  from  ruin.  It 
was  his  firm  grasp  of  this  fundamental  truth  that  made 
Colonel  Parker  an  educational  leader,  a  lover  and  teacher 
of  teachers ;  and  if  we  are  to  save  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  civilization  from  destruction  we  must  more 
and  more  work  in  his  spirit. 

Words  from  Miss  Haley  and  Dr.  Butler. 

The  address  of  Miss  Margaret  Haley  referred  to  the 
general  question  of  education.  She  suggested  that 
while  the  world  is  eagerly  awaiting  the  new  invention  in 
the  field  of  mechanics,  it  is  passing  unnoticed  the  in- 
ventors in  education.  She  prophesied  an  awakening  to 
a  new  democracy  thru  education. 

President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  wrote  a  letter  saying 
he  would  have  been  present  to  speak  at  the  exercises, 
had  the  date  not  conflicted  with  his  own  installation  to 
office.  His  letter  contained  this  tribute '  Colonel  Par- 
ker was  a  magnificent  figure  in  American  education  and 
in  American  life.  There  will  not  soon  be  another  spirit 
like  his.  He  combined  gentleness  with  courage,  wisdom 
with  humility,  and  wonderful  power  with  great  modesty. 


We  can  best  honor  his  memory  and  perpetuate  his  fame 
by  striving  to  accomplish  the  ideals  for  which  he  worked. 
They  are  the  ideals  of  freedom,  life,  and  spirit,  both  in 
the  individual  and  in  the  school. 


The  readers  of  The  School  Journal  may  be  interested 
to  learn  that  the  excellent  photograph  reproduced  on  the 
front  page  of  the  special  Parker  Memorial  number, 
April  6,  was  made  in  December,  1897,  by  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Carter,  art  director  of  the  Northside  schools,  Denver, 
Colorado  (formerly  State  supervisor  of  drawing,  in 
Massachusetts).  Colonel  Parker  was  at  Denver  to  de- 
liver a  lecture  before  the  Colorado  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation. After  the  lecture  he  spent  an  afternoon  at  the 
studio  of  Mr.  Carter  who  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  several  photographs  of  his  distinguished 
visitor.  Among  the  pictures  were  two  which  repre- 
sented him  as  telling  his  famous  story  about  the  young 
lady  who  could  not  accept  an  oflfer  of  marriage  because 
investigation  showed  that  the  applicant  for  her  heart 
averaged  only  74i®7ftr  ^  in  his  studies.  The  Colonel  was 
very  much  pleased  with  the  photographs  and  Mr.  Carter 
furnished  him  with  a  number  of  copies,  the  last  some 
time  in  October,  1901.  Of  the  latter,  two  were  sent  to 
The  School  Journal  by  the  Colonel.  The  photographs 
are  particularly  valuable  as  showing  the  genial  reformer 
at  his  best.  His  mind  was  at  the  time  quite  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  being  photographed, — which  gives 
an  element  of  naturalness  usually  lacking  when  photo- 
graphs are  made  under  regulation  conditions. 


Physiographic  Features  of  Minneapolia. 

(Conttnaed  from  page  469.) 

Glacial  lakes  may  be  seen  in  and  around  Minneapolis 
in  all  stages  of  their  later  history,  from  brimming  bowl 
to  silted  flat,  with  its  growth  of  fine,  soft  grass,  and  its 
bounding  rim  distinctly  marked,  as  when  water  etched 
it.  Most  beautiful  of  all,  however,  are  Calhoun,  Harriet, 
and  Lake  of  the  Isles,  which,  Mr.  U^ham  finds,  owe 
their  existence  to  promontories  of  ice  extending  from 
the  glacial  margin,  left  as  isolated  masses  after  the 
melting  back  of  the  ice  front,  and  which  so  prevented 
the  deposit  of  morainic  material ;  then  upon  melting, 
each  left  a  symmetrical  bowl  to  be  filled  with  water  for 
the  lasting  pleasure  of  all  things  that  live  near  it. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  physiography  of  Minne- 
apolis is  due  to  the  work  of  the  great  ice  age.  It  is  to 
the  glacial  ice  sheet  we  owe  the  deflection  of  the  river 
that  gave  us  St.  Anthony  Falls  with  their  wealth-giving 
power ;  Minnehaha  falls  and  the  picturesque  ravine  be- 
low; the  niorainic  hills  and  esker  ridges,  with  the 
beautiful  chain  of  gem-like  lakbs  that  add  so  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  city. 

The  Minneapolis  park  commissioners  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  attractive  physiographic  features  of  the 
city ;  and  the  system  of  parks  and  bomlevards  which 
they  have  instituted  is  unexcelled  in  natural  beanty. 

At  the  foot  of  Minnehaha  ravine,  one  may  take  a 
little  steamer  that  plies  between  that  point  and  Fort 
Snelling  during  the  summer  months  ;  or,  better  still, 
he  may  continue  on  to  St.  Paul  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  so  see  the  beautiful  gorge  left  by  the  recession  of 
St.  Anthony  falls,  and  its  sudden  opening  out  into  the 
grand  old  valley  of  the  Minnesota-Mississippi,  that  car- 
ried its  sparkling  river  to  the  southern  seas  ages  before 
man  appeared  upon  'the  earth. 


We  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  teachers  would  do 
much  better  work,  the  feeling  of  co-operation  would  be 
stronger,  and  the  children  would  feel  an  added  interest 
in  their  work  if  more  parents  would  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  inquire  more  closely  into  the  work  of  the 
schools.— SuPT.  Charles  H.  Morsb,  Medford,  Mass. 
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Notes  on  European  Schools.  IL 

By  John  T.  Prince,  Agent  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Education. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 

Continuation  and  Industrial  Schools. 

The  schools  and  classes  referred  to  thus  far  as  sup- 
plementing the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  are  de- 
signed for  those  who  give  their  entire  time  to  study. 
There  remain  to  be  spoken  of  the  continuation  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  which  in  one  form  or  another  are  found 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  which  are 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  working  people,  both  chil- 
dren and  adults.  They  resemble  to  some  extent  our 
evening  schools,  but  their  organization  is  more  complete 
and  their  curriculum  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  ap- 
prentices and  other  working  people.  They  are  in  ses- 
sion evenings  and  holidays  (including  Sundays),  and  are 
taught  only  by  duly  certificated  teachers.  In  this  class 
of  schools,  as  in  others,  Germany  leads  the  way  and  sets 
an  example  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany  as  many  as  fifty  pupils  are  enrolled  for  every 
one  thousand  inhabitants,  some  districts  even  making 
attendance  upon  the  schools  compulsory  for  a  certain 
class.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  course  pursued  in 
these  schools,  it  being  designed  to  meet  local  needs, 
such  as  agriculture  and  the  various  kinds  of  manufac- 
ture. When  wood  working  or  other  forms  of  manual 
training  are  made  a  part  of  the  course,  the  schools  are 
called  industrial  schools;  and  when  bookkeeping  and 
other  commercial  subjects  are  taught,  they  are  called 
commercial  schools.  In  Prussia  the  number  of  contin- 
uation industrial  schools  in  1895  was  761,  and  of  com- 
mercial schools  138.'*' 

Trade  schools  and  schools  for  foreman  are  maintained 
quite  extensively  in  Germany,  being  supported  variously 
by  the  state,  provincial,  and  communal  governments,  as- 
sociations, trade  unions,  private  individuals,  and  tuition 
fees. 

Secondary  technical  schools  have  been  established  in 
various  parts  of  Germany, — schools  whose  grade  would 
be  classed  above  the  trade  schools  and  schools  for  fore- 
men and  below  the  polytechnic  schoo)8.  Prussia  has 
several  schools  of  this  class,  six  being  for  mechanical 
engineering  and  five  for  weaving.  These  schools  are 
intended  for  day  students,  as  well  as  students  for  even- 
ings and  Sundays. 

When  we  consider  the  great  need  of  opportunities  for 
culture  and  increased  efficiency  in  vocational  service  for 
the  large  class  of  persons  who  leave  our  elementery 
schools,  and  the  almost  entire  lack  of  such  opportunities 
in  this  couirtry,  we  can  but  feel  that  Europe  in  this  re- 
spect may  teach  us  many  useful  lessons.  The  evening 
and  manual  training  schools  in  some  of  our  cities  and 
our  two  textile  schools  are  doing  something  in  the  right  di- 
rection ;  but  the  opportunities  are  few  in  comparison 
to  what  they  should  be  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
working  people,  and  especially  of  those  who  would,  if 
they  could,  improve  their  work  in  skill  and  efSciency. 
The  Standard  of  Qualifications  for  Teachers. 

The  last  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education* 
shows  the  relatively  excessive  amount  paid  for  education^ 
in  the  United  States  over  what  is  spent  for  the  same 
purpose  in  Prussia,  Probably  the  advantage  in  favor 
of  this  country  would  continue  to  appear,  if  the  com- 
parison were  made  with  any  other  country.  It  is  feared 
that  such  facts  as  these  lead  enthusiastic  Americans  to 
assume  that  their  schools  are  the  best  in  the  world,  on 
the  basis  that  we  get  what  we  pay  for.  But  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  educational  as  well  as  in  the  commercial 
world,  we  sometimes  pay  for  more  than  we  get.  A 
much  more  reliable  comparison  as  a  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  relative  merits  of  schools  and  school  systems  is 
that  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  It  is  not  always 
safe  to  rely  upon  statistics  in  making  such  comparisons, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  a  large,  if  not  the 

*For  a  fti'l  report  of  continuation  schools  in  Germany,  see  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1898*99,  p  189. 
*  Report  of  1899-1900,  pp.  788-791. 


largest,  element  in  determining  the  fitness  of  a  person 
to  teach  is  personality  or  character.  Yet  the  scholar- 
ship and  professional  training  of  teachers  ought  to 
count  for  much  in  estimating  the  character  of  the 
schools  they  teach. 

In  the  schools  of  most  European  countries  we  find  that 
fitness  to  teach  is  determined  usually  by  examinations — 
oral  and  written — and  by  trial  in  the  classroom,  certifi- 
cates of  various  grades  given  to  successful  candidates. 
We  find  also  that  the  standard  thus  set  is  the  standard 
for  all  the  schools  of  a  country,  and  that  no  one  is 
permitted  to  teach  any  subject  in  any  school  without 
a  certificate  of  approval  from  the  examining  board. 
Abundant  opportunity  is  afforded  for  all  to  secure  the 
needed  preparation  in  normal  schogls,  which  are  usually 
supported  at  public  expense.  While  attendance  upon 
normal  schools  is  not  in  all  cases  necessary  to  securing 
a  certificate  to  teach,  as  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  all  the 
teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  are  trained  gradu- 
ates of  a  professional  school.  The  following  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  course  pursued  by  teachers  to  secure  posi- 
tions will  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  standard  of  re- 
quirements in  Germany,  France,  and  England. 

In  Germany,  at  the  close  fof  a  three  years'  normal 
school  course  candidates  must  pass  a  written  and  oral 
examination  upon  the  subjects  which  they  are  expected 
to  teach,  and  one  foreign  language, — English,  French,  or 
Latin — and  show  evidence  of  ability  to  teach  bj  giving 
teaching  exercises.  Those  who  are  successful  in  pass- 
ing this  examination  must,  before  being  placed  upon  the 
list  of  permanent  teachers,  pass  a  second  examination 
after  two  years  from  the  time  of  taking  the  first  exam- 
ination. This  examination  is  of  a  practical  nature, 
calling  especially  for  evidence  of  proficiency  in  teaching. 
Candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  high' schools 
must,  after  three  years'  study  at  the  university,  pass  a 
first  examination  upon  the  subjects  they  expect  to  teach, 
and  after  two  years  of  study  and  practice  pass  a  second 
examination.  Special  examinations  and  certificates  are 
given  to  teachers  of  special  subjects,  like  drawing,  sing- 
ing, and  needlework. 

Several  grades  of  certificates  are  given  in  France,  in- 
cluding those  which  authorize  persons  to  teach  in  the 
lower  primary  schools,  the  upper  primary  schools,  and 
the  normal  schools.  As  in  Germany,  these  certificates 
are  given  to  those  who  succeed  in  passing  certain  re- 
quired examinations,  both  oral  and  written,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  lowest  grade  require  candidates  to  give 
practical  evidence  of  ability  to  teach.  Special  certifi- 
cates are  given  to  teachers  of  drawing,  singing,  gymnas- 
tics, needlework,  and  agriculture.  There  are  at  present 
172  primary  normal  schools,  giving  in  a  three  years' 
course  the  needed  preparation  for  teachers  of  the  lower 
primary  schools.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  two 
advanced  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
the  normal  schools  and  upper  primary  schools.  For  the 
high  schools — lycees  and  colUges — teachers  must  first 
obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  licentiate, 
and,  for  a  final  certificate,  must  pass  the  examination 
for  the  title  agrege^  which  is  a  severe  test  of  professional 
as  Will  as  of  scholastic  qualifications. 

In  England,  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  are 
trained  as  pupil  teachers  for  five  years,  a  portion  of  the 
time  being  given  to  teaching  under  the  guidance  of  an 
eflScient  teacher  and  the  rest  of  the  time  to  receiving 
instruction.  In  the  larger  towns  this  instruction  is  re- 
ceived in  what  is  called  a  pupil  teachers'  center,— a  kind 
of  normal  school.  When  they  have  finished  their  course, 
the  pupil  teachers  may  become  (a)  students  in  training 
colleges  (having  a  two  years'  course),  (6)  assistant 
teachers,  or  (c)  provisionally  certificated  teachers.  Cer- 
tificated teachers  have  to  pass  two  examinations  and 
''  undergo  probation  by  actual  service  in  school." 

A  comparison  of  these  required  standards  of  qualifi- 
cations for  teachers  with  those  which  are  required  or 
permitted  in  our  American  states  reveals  a  manifest 
weakness,  probably  the  greatest  weakness,  of  our  school 
system.    It  is  vain  for  us  to  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
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thought  that  a  large  number  of  the  states  have  a  plan 
of  certificating  teachers,  and  that  the  standard  in  these 
states  is  constantly  being  raised,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  questions  given  in  the  examinations 
can  be  answered  by  the  graduates  of  a  good  grammar 
school.  Nor  are  we  much  helped  by  asserting,  as  we 
may  in  Massachusetts,  that  two-thirds  of  the  teachers 
are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  that  are  made  in  for- 
eign countries.  The  fact  remains  that  in  our  most  fa- 
vored states  there  are  likely  to  be  many  ignorant  and 
wholly  incompetent  teachers,  who  are  put  into  their 
places  by  favoritism  or  on  account  of  low  salaries  of- 
fered. The  remedy  lies  in  each  state's  establishing  a 
minimum  of  qualifications  which  will  approach  in  some 
degree  the  standard  set  by  Germany ;  and  in  each  state's 
providing  a  system  of  taxation  whereby  all  sections  will 
be  able,  without  undue  burden,  to  maintain  the  standard 
required. 

Course  of  Studies. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  difference  in 
general  organization  between  American  and  European 
school  systems,  especially  in  the  relation  of  the  com- 
mon elementary  schools  to  the  secondary.  A  similar 
comparison  between  these  two  classes  of  schools  in  va- 
rious countries  may  be  of  interest.  In  France,  schools 
are  provided  quite  generally  for  children  from  two  to 
six  years  of  age.  These  schools,  called  mother  schools 
(ecoles  matemelles),  attempt  but  little  formal  instruction, 
the  exercises  consisting  of  object  lessons  of  various 
kinds,  drawing,  singing,  manual  exercises,  games,  and 
the  elements  of  reading  and  number.  The  schools  in 
Germany  and  America  that  most  nearly  resemble  the 
mother  schools  of  France  are  the  kindergartens,  which 
do  not  begin  so  early  or  continue  so  long  as  the  French 
schools,  and  have  no  exercises  in  reading  or  number. 
These  schools  also  are  much  more  limited  in  number 
than  are  the  corresponding  schools  in  France.  Statistics 
show  that  the  latter  schools,  together  with  the  infant 
classes  connected  with  the  lower  primary  schools,  regis- 
ter nearly  half  the  children  enumerated  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  six. 

The  infant  schools  of  England  are  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system,  and  are  found  in  most  of 
the  cities,  especially  in  the  poorer  sections.  These 
schools  are  for  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
seven,  and  give  exercises  in  singing,  drawing,  clay  mod- 
eling, needlework,  and  the  elements  of  writing,  reading, 
and  number.  Object  lessons  also  form  a  prominent 
part  of  the  program,  and  physical  exercises,  especially 
appropriate  plays  and  games. 

The  schools  in  European  countries  which  correspond 
to  our  primary  and  grammar  schools  all  give  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  language,  geography, 
history,  gymnastics,  singing,  and  drawing,  and,  in  the 
higher  grades,  geometry.  In  the  people's  schools  of 
Germany,  nature  study,  elementary  science,  and  relig- 
ion are  taught  in  all  grades.  Object  lessons  and  lessons 
in  morals  are  given  thruout  the  lower  primary  course  in 
France.  Manual  training  has  been  made  obligatory  in 
all  the  primary  schools  of  France,  but  has  not  been  gen- 
erally introduced, — to  the  extent  at  least  which  the 
law  designates.  The  subject  is,  however,  receiving  in- 
creased attention  each  year.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
manual  training  in  the  English  and  German  elementary 
schools.  In  England,  the  subject  includes  carpentry, 
needlework,  cookery,  laundry  work,  housewifery,  and 
cottage  gardening,  in  all  of  which  the  reports  show  an 
increasing  number  of  pupils.  The  higher  elementary 
schools  of  England  and  the  upper  primary  schools  of 
France  offer  subjects  generally  included  in  the  English 
or  general  courses  of  our  high  schools,  with  the  differ- 
ence of  beginning  the  subjects  earlier  and  not  carrying 
them  quite  so  far. 

The  lower  classes  of  the  high  schools  of  Germany  and 
France  correspond  to  the  upper  classes  of  our  grammar 
schools,  but  the  studies  are  quite  unlike,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, natural  history,  and  two  or  three  foreign  languages 
being  taken  up  in  the  former  schools  before  the  close  of 


the  fourth  year,  which  corresponds  to  the  seventh  year 
of  our  grammar  schools.  The  facts  that  these  subjects 
have  been  so  long  and  successfully  taught  to  pnpUs 
abroad  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age  seems  to  favor 
their  introduction  into  the  upper  grades  of  our  gram- 
mar schools.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  lyek  of  Prance  and  the  gymnamim  of  Germany  are 
intended  for  the  favored  few  who  expect  to  have  a  lib- 
eral education,  while  our  schools  are  supposed  to  reach 
the  needs  of  all.  Yet  there  appears  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son why  geometry,  algebra,  the  elements  of  science,  and 
one  modern  language  should  not  be  taught  in  our  gram- 
mar schools, — and  there  are  many  reasons  why  they 
should  be  taught  there.  If,  for  example,  French  could 
be  begun  in  the  fifth  grade  of  our  schools  and  continued 
for  two  periods  a  week  thm  the  remaining  three  or  four 
years  of  the  grammar  school,  a  good  reading  knowledge 
of  the  language  would  be  acquired  with  little  or  no  loss 
in  other  directions. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  in  opposition  to  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  electives  in  our  high  schools,  and  the  success 
of  fixed  courses  in  German  high  schools  has  been  cited 
as  evidence  of  the  unwisdom  of  our  plan.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  high 
schools  in  Germany,  and  that  in  cities  and  large  towns  a 
choice  may  be  made  among  three  or  four  schools  whose 
curricula  differ  quite  as  much  as  do  the  various  courses 
in  a  single  school  with  us.  Besides,  there  are  certain 
positive  advantages  in  having  pupils  of  different  aims  in 
one  school,  not  to  speak  of  the  economy  permitted  of 
uniting  small  divisions  of  two  or  more  courses. 

(To  be  continutd.) 


Chinese  Educational  Edicts. 

The  Chinese  government  has  within  the  past  six 
months  issued  edicts  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  thruout  the  empire.  One  edict  declares  that 
the  Imperial  university  at  Peking  must  be  put  in  thoro 
order  ;  that  all  viceroys  and  governors  shall  convert  the 
schools  at  their  provincial  capitals  into  a  college,  one 
for  each  capital ;  that  each  prefecture,  sub-prefecture, 
and  independent  department  shall  establish  an  interme- 
diate school,  and  each  department  and  district  a  lower 
grade  school  with  numerous  primary  schools.  The  cur- 
ricula of  these  schools  include  the  Chinese  classics,  his- 
tory, the  science  of  government,  and  industrial  science. 

Another  edict  orders  the  viceroys  and  governors  to 
select  young  men  *'  of  mental  gifts,  upright  character, 
literary  talents,  and  general  knowledge  of  affairs,  who 
shall  go  abroad  thoroly  to  educate  themselves,  particu- 
larly in  the  specialized  branches  of  industrial  science. 
Let  them  acquire  a  thoro  mastery  of  some  profession. 

.  .  .  When  their  education  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted .  .  .  and  they  shall  have  returned  to  China, 
let  the  viceroys  and  governors  and  literary  chancellors 
of  the  provinces  concerned  at  once  divide  them  into 
classes,  according  to  the  courses  of  study  which  they 
may  have  pursued,  and  examine  them.  If  their  knowl- 
edge shall  really  correspond  with  the  statements  made 
in  their  diplomas,  the  authorities  mentioned  shall  issue  a 
document  certifying  the  same,  and  send  it  with  the  student 
to  the  board  of  foreign  affairs,  which,  after  further  exam- 
ination, shall  select  the  most  worthy  and  memorialize  us, 
requesting  honors  to  be  conferred  on  them.  As  to  the 
expenses  attendant  upon  such  travel  and  study,  let  each 
province  arrange  some  satisfactory  method  of  paying 
the  same,  and  it  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  item 
under  the  head  of  government  expenditure." 
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Here   Sind  HThere  ^^^^  knots.    N*w-a-days  the  student  buys  ers  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  mold- 

1 A  wi  c   aiiu    1  iici  c*  jtjg  cheapest  books  he  can,  and  as  soon  as  ing  of  the  character  of  pupils  by  personal 

Open  competitive  examinations  for  pos-  ^«  **  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  sc^^^  them  to  a  sec-  influence. 
itions  under  the  civil  service  will  he  held  ^^^  hand  dealer.  Prof.  Walter  Dennison,  The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  an 
in  various  New  York  cities  on  May  lo.  of  Oberlin,  gave  a  description  of  the  De  illustrated  lecture  on  *' Ten  Years  of  Ezca- 
Among  the  examinations  of  interest  to  Criscio  collection  of  Latin  inscriptions  vation  in  Pompeii— 1892-1 901." 
educate  rs  will  be  that  of  library  assistant,  which  were  presented  to  the  University  of  The  Saturday  morning  session  was  de- 
I30  to  I50  a  month,  and  reeents'  examiner  Michigan  by  H.  P.  Glover,  of  Ypsilanti.  voted  to  a  discussion  of  the  general  topic, 
in  English  and  English  literature  $K0  a  ^^^t^-  J  •  H.  Harris,  of  Orchard  Lake,  took  *'  Problems  Relating  to  the  Adjustment  of 
month.  *  ^^6  view  that  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschvlus  Preparation    for  College  to  Preparation 

V  KiiTuuAfA^^^  tragedy  in  real  life,  while  the  Pro-  for  Other  Pursuits  in  Life."    Prof.  George 

^LIZABETH,  N.  J.—Tne  board  of  edu-  metheus,  •/  Shelley,  is  a  protest  against  Rebec,  of  the  university,  spoke  from  a 
cation  of  Elizabeth  will  ask  for  an  appro-  the  existent  order  of  things.  Several  other  college  professor's  point  of  view.  He  said 
pnationof  1141,500  for  the  public  schools  very  technical  papers  were  read.  The  in  part  that  the  aim  of  the  secondary 
this  year.  This  is  |io,5oo  over  last  year  s  name  of  Professor  Axtell,  of  Kalamazoo  school  properly  is  and  must  remain,  cul- 
oudget.  college,  who  died  a  few  days  ago,  was  on  ture,  but  that  the  hostility  of  practical  and 

Albany,  N.  Y. — Governor  Odell  has  ^^®  program.  Professor  D'Ooge,  of  Ypsi-  professional  studies  to  culture  is  not  so 
vetoed  the  bill  appropriating  to  the  de-  lanti,  gave  a  very  appropriate  eulogy  of  great  as  has  under  the  influence  of  tradi- 
partment  of  public  instruction  I500  for  Professor  Axtell.  tion  and  false  aristocratic  feeling  been  too 

expense  growing  out  of  the  observance  of  A  joint  session  was  held  with  the  his-  usually  assumed.  By  enlightened  teaching 
Arbor  day,  and  ^4,449  to  the  state  archi-  torical  conference.  Mr.  J.  Raleigh  Nelson,  this  incompatibility  can  be  still  further 
tect  for  clerical  services.  He  has  approved  ^^  ^^^  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  gave  "An  diminished.  Judge  Noah  Cheever,  of  Ann 
and  signed  the  bill  authorizing  the  College  Experiment  in  the  Teaching  of  Roman  Arbor,  read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject 
of  the  City  of  New  York  to  participate  in  History,  to  Young  Pupils."  ur,  Arthur  L.  from  a  business  man's  point  of  view, 
the  excise  fund,  and  creating  a  retirement  Cross,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Officers  were  elected  as  follows :  Pres., 
fund  therefrom  for  supervising  officers  spoke  on  •*  The  Relation  Between  Grecian  Supt.  R.  S.  Garwood,  Marshall ;  Vice- 
and  teachers.  '  and  Roman  History."    Miss  May  Barnes,   Pres.,  Prof.    B.    L.    D'Ooge,   Ypsilanti; 

'  of  the  Bay  City  high  school,  on  "  Travel  in  Sec'y.  Prof.  L.  P.  Jocelyn,  Ann  Arbor; 

WASHiNGTOif,   lA.— The  Southeastern  Greece  as  a    Preparation  for  Teaching  Treas.,  Prin.  J.P.Everett,  Pontiac  ;  Exec. 
Teachers     Association   assembled    here,  Greek  History,"  and  Prin.  G.  R.  Swain  of  Com.,  Prof.  George  Rebec,  Ann  Arbor; 
Apnl  3,  for  a  three  days  session.  Professor  the  same  school  on  "  In  the  Footsteps  ef  Mrs.  Florence  Milner,  Detroit. 
Vincent,  of  the  University  of    Chicago,  Caesar   in  Gaul."     The  last  two  papers 

President  McLean,  of    Iowa   university,  were    illustrated   with  the   stereopticon.  Other  Conferences, 

Slate  Superintendent  Barrett,  and  Presi-  During  the  afternoon  conferences  were  rk„^:«^*u«  ♦i^,^  ^*  fu-  c^u<x^i,«o.f **..«» 
<ientKiel8,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  held  on  German,  mathemati«,  biology!  a^h  ^^d%^U:^l^  Conti^S^^Z 
were  the  most  prominent  speakers.  physics,  and  English.  ^    ^l^t  orfaniS^is  ie«  °n  «ss"n-''te 

Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club.  General  Session.  Michigan  Academy  of  Science,"  the  Michi- 

mu  r^v    *u'  ^  ^m,         X       Prin.  A.  J.  Volland,  of  Grand  Rapids,  gan  section  of  the  "American  Chemical 

The  program  of  the  thirty^eventh  meet-  presided.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Sanders,  uni-  Society  "  and  the  "  Commercial  and  Short- 
l?f ^°  *  A  *^i»chigan  Schoolmasters  club,  versity  of  Michigan,  opened  with  a  paper  hand  Teachers' Association  of  Michigan." 
held  at  Ann  Arbor,  was  severely  technical  q^  a  f  h^  Recent  Changes  in  the  Curricu-  The  chief  object  of  the  meeting  of  com- 
and  as  such  was  disappointing  to  some  of  lu^  of  the  German  Gymnasium,  maintain-  mercial  teachers  was  to  organize  an  asso- 

***P!^'^*\u"  ^*  P  r  *^  ^^'^S^u^"  »°f  that  American  secondary  schools  elation.  Nearly  all  the  commercial  schools 
ever,  that  it  is- the  peculiar  function  of  this  could  well  adopt  the  Prussian  system.  In  were  represented  and  the  following  officers 
meeting  to  discuss  technical  questions,  and  Germany  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  elected:  Pres.,  A.  J.  Cadman,  Owosso; 
only  thc»e  interested  should  expect  or  be  instruction  is  greater  than  in  this  country,  SecV,  C.  W.  Field,  Jackson  ;  Treas.,  S. 
expected  to  attend.  It  is  one  of  the  dan-  ^nd  the  teacher  has  time  to  do  some  A.  Moran,  Ann  Arbof.  There  were 
rcn  to  which  all  our  educational  organiza-  teaching.     In  this  country  the  amount  of  twenty -two  delegates  present.    The  next 

2S  f^*™  subject  to  be      popular     and  ^ork  has  been  increased  and  the  number  meeting  will  be  held  at  Grand  Rapids, 
attract  crowos.  of  hours  devoted  to  recitations  has  been      The  Michigan  Academy  of  Science  of- 

Classical  Conference.  reduced.     In  other  words  he  advocated  ficers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows: 

Frof.  S.  B.  Platner,  of  Western  Reserve  inore  hours  of  recitations  and  less  hours  Pres.,  I.  C.  Russell,  Ann  Arbor;  Vice- 
nniversity,  presiding,  Prof.  John  C.  Rolfe  of  required  home  study.  Prof.  William  Pres.;  botany.  Prof.  S.  C.  Newcomb,  Ann 
read  a  paper, '*The  Making  of  a  Latin  Lex-  Gardner  Hale,  of  the  University  of  Arbor;  zoology,  Hubert  Clark,  Olivet; 
icsn."  He  took  occasion  to  say  that  in  pro-  Chicago,  read  a  very  technical  paper  on  agriculture,  W.  J.  Beal,  Lansing;  geology, 
portion  to  their  means  students  of  the  pres-  '*  Certain  Controlling  Conceptions  in  Syn-  Prof.  JefiEerson,  Ypsilanti ;  hygiene.  Prof, 
ent  day  are  less  disposed  to  invest  in  tactical  Study,  and  their  Application,"  in  Marshall,  Lansing;  science  teaching,  W. 
booksthanthey  were  in  the  days  when  they  which  he  severely  criticised  the  "small  H.  Sherzer,  Ypsuanti;  secretary,  Dr.  J. 
supported  themselves  out  of  a  scanty  means  Latin  grammar."  Miss  Florence  Milner  B.  Pollock,  Ann  Arbor;  treasurer,  Ray- 
and  studied  their  lessons  by  the  light  of  in  her  paper  advocated  the  idea  that  teach-  mond  Pearl,  Ann  Arbor. 

New  Physiology  for  Grammar  Grades 

ELEMENTARY   PHYSIOLOGY 

By  BUKL  P.  COLTON 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY  is  a  new  book  written  especially  for  pupils  in 
Grammar  grades.  It  presents  the  essentials  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  simple  and 
direct  form,  and  shows  their  application  to  hygiene.  An  unusual  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to 
the  practical  side  of  physiology,  and  the  connection  between  good  health  and  proper  habits  is 
clearly  set  forth.  The  book  contains  the  proportion  of  matter  devoted  to  the  study  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics  required  by  the  various  state  laws. 

Cioth,  J20  pages.  Fully  illustrated,  {Ready  May  /.) 

THE  OTHER    VOLUMES  OF  CO  LION'S  SERIES  ARE: 


PHYSIOLOGY :  Briefer  Course 

For  use  where  a  laboratory  course  cannot  be 
undertaken.  This  book  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  high  school  pupils. 

aotfc.   39ffArM-  niittrated.   90  cents. 


PHYSIOLOGY:  Advanced 

An  experimental  and  descriptive  physiology  that 
is  a  practical  guide  to  laboratory  study  for  academies, 
normal  schools,  and  colleges. 

aoth.   443pftffet.  m«itrate4.  |I.I3. 
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Maii7  Ynrk    Pitv  ^  ^^^®*  ^'^^"^  ^•y*  '^i"  be  called  Kition  hall,  in  memory  of 

l^CW    lUIIV  V>uy.  Mayor  M.  J.Walsh  and  seven  former  their   father,  the    late    Richard    Kitson, 

A  saving  in  salaries  to  the  amount  of  mayors  of  Yonkers  will  participate  in  a  founder  of  the  Kitson  Machine  Company. 

195,000  which  is  more  than  the  10  per  cent,  tree-planting  bee  in  Washington  Park  on  A^«-»e^   m.^^     tk-  --^^.^ki^   a« 

asked  for  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  ap-  April  26.    The  present  and  former  mayors  ^J^^^^^Jj.^^^^r^^^^^^ 

portionment^was  effected  by  the  executiv^  will  each  plant  a  tree  in  the  park.  tmb?r"of''h\\hIk^^^^^^^ 

herst  college  ^i,ooe  for  a  scholarship.  The 
college  has  also  lately  received  ^i 5,000 
^f  •"  «;.cwfr«r\^'-;rr  VKjrr?iC7*  onT"^^^^  puDiicscnooiiNo.2,  arooKiyn,  ^.nanes  o.  from  a  member  of  the  class  of  '70  for  an 
of  positions  were  abolished  and  cuts  Rascall,  principal.  A  formal  exhibit  for  endowment  fund  for  assistant  professor 
to  tfie  amount  of  $20,000  were  made  in      ^^^^^  »^^        ^^s  and  friends  of  the  school  and  instructors  ^  P      e    o 

the  Brooklyn  appropriation  for  janitors'   was  held  April  24.    Alicerary  and  musical 

salaries,  $2,170  in  the  Richmond  appropn-  program  was  rendered.  Addresses  were  Chelsea,  Mass.— At  the  meeting  sf 
^^\?°*  .1         T.     1.     .  J     .1-  .     u     made  by  District  Supt.  James  M.  Edsall,   the  school  committee  on  April  7.  the  res- 

President  Burlingham  said  that  he  Commissioner  John  Greene,  and  by  other  ignation  of  Supt.  Walter  H.  Small  was 
thought  he  could  promise  that  there  will  members  of  the  local  board.  The  paint-  received  and  accepted,  and  a  committee 
be  no  moresalary  changes,  either  cuts  or  ings  may  be  seen  on  any  Thursday  after-  was  appointed  to  select  and  nominate  a 
promotions,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  until  ^^e  end  of  successor. 

The  committee  decided  not  to  recom-  j^j^e.      The    paintings    have    been    ar-  p^|u_  Ainmnl 

mend  the  installation  of  fire  alarms  in  all  ^jstically  arranged  in  the  halls  and  show  ^^^^^  Alumni. 

schools  They  asked  tKat  all  school  em-  to  good  advantage.  This  plan  of  bringing  Some  one  hundred  and  twenty  alumni 
ployes  be  now  classified  under  the  new  beautiful  art  exhibits  into  the  schools  of  the  old  academy  on  New  London,  N. 
civil  service  rules  shortly  to  be  formulated.  ^^^^^^  ^e  encouraged  by  all.  H.  hill,  sat  down  to  their  ninth  semi-an- 

Brooklyn  High  School  Principal  Chosen.      Reports  of  the  meeting  of  the  New  ??^^J^^n^R^^  ^^  the  evening  of  April  10, 

Frank  R.  Moore  has  been  nominated  by  York  Educational  CsuncU  and  the  Male  q' McKean    Sie^'^fim  ^^^^ 

the    board    of    superintendents   of   city  Teachers*  Dinner  next  week.  ^ut  the  unfortunate  financial  condition  of 

schools  to  the  position  of  principal  of  the                              the  academy  when  he  took  charge,  the 

Commercial  high  school  in  Brooklyn  in                      .                            r-        1       j  small  number  of  students  and  the  general 

place  of  Dr  W   L.  Felter,  now  principal   JBdUCatlOnal  NCW   bnglanCl.  discouragement.    All  this  has  been  over- 

°'  ^^»^  ^w  ^^'^i^  **l^^i^[-.    A  few  months                                       »>r     d     ^  n  t    r^  come.    The  attendance  is  now  eighty,  the 

ago  Mr.  Moore  finished  his  term  as  collec-       Everett,  Mass.— Mr.  Randall  J.  Con-  expenses  are  met  by  the  income,  and  there 

tor  of  internal  revenue  in  Brooklyn.     He  don,  superintendent  of  schools  here,  has  j,  ^  general  feeling  of  encoaragement. 

has  been  a  teacher  and  principal  in  Brook-  been    elected  superintendent  at  Helena,  Rev.  H.B.  Grace,ot  Jamaica  Plain,  spoke 

lyn  schools  and  head  of  a  large  school  in   Montana.    Mr.  Condon  is  a  graduate  of  f^^  the  trustees  and  showed  the  steps  by 

New  Jersey.    The  position  is  worth  $5,000   Colby  colleee,  was  for  a  tinie  the  superin-  which  the  extremepressure  of  the  debt  has 

a  year.                                                              tendent  in  the  Templcton  district,  and  he  ^^en  relieved.    He  called  upon  the  alumni 

T.  T.  Sheoard  for  School  of  Commerce     ^^™^  ^^  f  ^^.^^"  ^"  ^°9i.     He  has  been  ^^^  friends  to  join  in  an  earnest  and  per- 
J.  j.aneparaioracnooioii.ommerce^^  ^^         p^^^^^  ^^  1,,3    ^,^  ^^^   ^^^^  g  sistent  effort  to  raise  the  sum  of  |io;ooo 

Jr:b  S,^^P^''^.^f ^  b,^^°,  ''?'"i?^^^?n.^.oi  [^^  ^P^  superin  endents  in  the  state.  He  ^^ich  with  that  already  promised,  wUl  re- 
board  of  superintendents  to  the  principal  has  been  president  of  the  Middlesex  ^^.,^  .y.^  whnl*»  H^hf 
ship  of  the  Manhattan  high  school  of  com-  County  Teachers' Association,  and  is  at  "^ove  me  wnoie  oeoi. 
merce,  soon  to  be  established.  He  is  now  the  present  time  the  president  of  the  New  P^^^^  speakers  were  Miss  Learned,  for 
head  of  department  and  therefore  assist-  England  Association  of  Superintendents.  i^?°&  time  the  lady  principal ;  Mr.  A.  N. 
ant  to  the  principal  in  the  De  Witt  Clinton  ^  Folsom,  of  Providence ;  Prof.  L.  F.  Gnf- 
high  school.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Lowell,  Mass.— The  textile  school  in  fin,  principal  of  the  Fry e  school,  Boston, 
university,and  alto  comparatively  a  young  this  citv  has  just  received  {$21,000  from  who  spoke  of  the  large  number  of  famous 
man,  has  had  considerable  experience  in  Miss  Charlotte  Kitson  and  Mrs.  Emma  teachers  who  have  at  some  time  been 
secondary  schools.  He  is  librarian  of  the  Stott,  to  build  a  spinning  building  adja-  members  of  the  faculty,  and  Dr.  Porter,  of 
New  York  City  Teachers*  Association,  cent  to  the  buildings  already  under  con-  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a  member  of  the  class 
Mr.  Shepard's  salary  will  be  l5,ooo  a  year,  struction.    It  will  be  275  by  60  feet,  and  of  1856. 

Thf^  Tav  Qltfiorirkn  in  C^htnaon        and  reassess  these  five  companies  accord-  What  this  amount  will  be  can  only  be 
1  ne  1  ax  oiiuaiion  in  ^nicago.      .^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^  ^^j^^  ^^j^.^j^  ^^^  estimated.    The  county  attorney  estimates 

For  some  time  the  Teachers' Federation  court  declared  the  board   had  set  aside  it  at  $1,500,000,  of  which  the  schools  will 

of  Chicago  has  had  its  oflScial  organ.    The  illegally.                                                           get  about  $600,000  and    the  city  about 

weekly  paper,  the    Teachers*  Federation  The  supreme  court  of  Illinois  upheld  $450,000.    The  assessment  set  aside  by 

Bulletin^  gives    a    pretty   comprehensive  this  decision  of  Judge  Thompson's,  and  Judge    Grosscup's    decision  would  have 

view  ol  educational  conditions  in  Chicago,  on  Nov.  22, 1901,  the  state  board  of  equal-  given  the  schools  over  $1,000,000  and  the 

The  twenty  first  number,  dated  April  18,  ization,  acting  under   the    order   of   the  city  more  than  $800,000. 

is  especially  rich  in  items  of  interest  to  supreme  court,  reassessed  these  five  com-      The  case  now  before  Judge  Tuley  is  the 

educational  people.    The  facts  conrern-  panics,  fixing  the  full  value  of  their  fran-  1901  franchise  tax  of  the  Union  Traction 

ing  the  teachers'  tax  suit  are  summed  up  chises  for  the  year  1900  at  $186,000,000  company ;   it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

by  Miss  Margaret  A.  Haley,  who  says :  instead  of  12,500,000,  as  it  had  been  val-  back  taxes  of  1900.    The  state  board  val- 

In  the  fall  of  1900  the  tax  committee  of  ued  first  by  the  board.  ued  these  five  utility  companies  for  1901  at 
the  federation  and  the  attorney  appeared  These  corporations  then  appealed  to  $86,000,000,  or  about  one-half  what  it 
before  the  state  board  of  equalization  at  Judge  Grosscup  in  the  federal  court  for  valued  them'for  1900  under  the  order  of  the 
Springfield  and  formally  demanded  that  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  collection  of  supreme  court.  Most  of  the  companies 
body  to  assess  according  to  law  the  capi-  the  tax  under  this  new  assessment,  claimj  have  paid  this  1901  tax,  but  the  Union 
tal  stock,  including  the  franchises  of  the  ing  they  had  paid  their  taxes  once  for  Traction  company  asked  in  Judge  Tuley's 
gas,  electric  light,  street  railway,  and  tele-  1900.  court  for  a  temporary  injunction  restrain- 
phone  companies  of  Chicago,  claiming  that  On  April  4  Judge  Grosscup  decided  to  ing  the  collection  of  this  1901  tax  amount- 
in  1899  ^i^d  previous  years  the  board  had  grant  these  companies  the  injunction  they  ing  to  $398,000.  This  was  denied  by 
unlawfully  omitted  more  than  $200,000,-  asked  for.  He  held  with  the  supreme  Judge  Tuley  on  March  28,  and  on  May  6 
000  of  franchise  values  of  five  of  the  pub-  court  of  the  state  that  the  first  assessment  Judge  Tuley  will  hear  the  arguments  of 
lie  utility  corporations  alone  in  Chicago,  of  $12,500,000  was  fraudulent  because  too  that  company  for  a  permanent  injunction. 

The  board  ignoring  this  demand,  a  man-  low,  but  he    also    declared    the   second   Meantime  the  company  has  paia  the  dis- 

damns  svit  was  begun  by  the  teachers  on  assessment,    made    by    the   state   board  puted  $398,000    to   the  county  treasurer. 

Nov.  16  (1900),  in  the  circuit  court  of  San-  under  the  order  of  the  supreme  court,  too  After  May  6  it  will  be  known  whether  that 

gamon  county.    On  Nov.  22  (1900),  the  high,   not  because    the    board   had    not  $^98,000  will  be  ordered  returned  to  the 

state  board  of  equalization  changed  the  obeyed  tlie  law  as  ordered  by  the  supreme   Union  Traction  company  or  held  by  the 

rule  for  determining  the  value  of  fran-  court  of  the  state,  but  because  the  claim   county  treasurer  till  the  case  can  be  heard 

chises,  a    few  days  later  assessed  these  was  made  that  other  property  in  the  state  in  the  supreme  court  if  taken  there,  or 

companies  and,  under  these  new  rules,  on  a  was  not  assessed  according  to  law,  that  is  turned  over  to  the  school  board  and  other 

full  value  of  twelve  and  one-half  millions  on  a  basis  of  full  cash  value,  and  therefore  bodies  to  be  used  at  once, 

on  their  franchises,  where    we   had  de-  this  property  should  not  be  so  assessed.      The  total  result  of  the  tax  agitation  and 

manded    two    hundred    millions,  and  ad-  Judge  Grosscup  then  appointed  two  mas-  litigation  estimated  in  figures  is    about 

journed.    The  companies  paid  the  taxes  ters  in  chancery  to  make  a  third  assess-  $2,000,000  in  franchise  taxes  on  five  com- 

so  assessed.  ment   according    to    his    idea    of    what  panics,  of  which  about  $1,000,000  belongs 

The  mandamus  case  went   on   before  the  assessment  should  be  and  gave  the  to  the  school  fund.    Not  one  dollar  of 

Judge  Owen  P.  Thompson,  who,  on  May  companies  forty  days  from  the  date  of  franchise  tax  was  paid  by  any  of  these 

I,  iQOi,  declared  this  assessment  of  twelve  that  decision  (or  until  May  14)  to  pay  the  five  companies  in  the  year'  1899  when  the 

and  one-half  millions  fraudulent,  and  the  taxes  under  this  new  assessment,  and  re-  teachers  started  their  tax  investigation, 

new  rule  under  which  the  board  had  ar-  fused  to  issue  the  injunction  except  on  In  fact,  the  law  for  taxing  franchise  values 

rived  at  this  valuation   illegal,  null,  and  condition  that  the  companies  pay  this  tax  had  been   practically   a   dead  letter  for 

void  and  ordered  the  board  to  reconvene  as  determined  by  the  masters  in  chancery,  nearly  twenty-eight  years. 
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Ynil   Wanl   '"  k^ow  athoniand  ind  ane  thlngi  of  Importance  rdatlBC  to  the 
lUU    rraill  pa«t  fonr  year»  of  the  worWa  wonderfally  fait-mOTliig  m*.  which 
,      JP^  *="°  *°*  ^'^  '°  '"?  cyclopedia,  and  can  find  Kowhere  else  half 
so  well  as  set  forth  in  the  annual  cyclopedic  volumes. 

Ynil   Wanf   '•***"".'" '^•n»at''"»,  ten  times  to  the  facts  of  life,  history,  icI- 
I  wu    VTailL  eoce,  biography,  controversy— Ic no wledge  of  ercry  sort— touehing 
the  tacts  of  the  last  four  years,  while  yoa  want  to  refer  twice  to  like 
tacts  concerning  the  previous  four  cenlurie»— or  four  thousand  years. 

Ta_/|£Iu'«    I  if»   **  *^*  '"*  ^>'  tenches  us  all,  so  much  more  than  does  the  life 
lU-Udy  S   Lire   ofthep»t.    This  is  whrthe  information 
here  Is  of  such  supreme  importance.    So 

Wp  TpII  Ymi  vith  great  satisfaction,  the  interesting  story  here  foUoviDg— 
fTC  I  Cll  I  UU  abont  a  book  bargain  of  rare  value— now  placed  for  the  firsi 
J  .  .J,'"s  ""'^J'  within  vour  reach— now  offered  »«/r  forprtmpt «-. 

*ri,  as  these  terms  wiU  not  be  continued  &*«»■/*«• /«^ /, /^*, 

A  Cyclopedic  Hbtory  of  the  World  ,'&!^,-,h»«.. 

Covering  the  world's  progress  in  every  department  o(  human  knowl- 
edge during  these  momentous  years,  and  including  a  summary  of  the 
marvelous  story  of  the  world's  advance  for  the  past  century.  All  this 
is  comprised  in  the 

International  Year  Books  !?.'S!::ri'^J'SSp"3!!i'.7;i'i".S 

^ _  ocUvo    votumea,    averaging   about    i.ood 

PM^s  each,  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  in  cloth  binding,  each  il.OO;  buckram 
W.M;  library  leather  95.00;  half  morocco  %&JM.  To  describe  one  volume  is  to 
describe  all,  bnt  you  are  naturally  most  intertsted  in  the  volume 

FOR  1901.    RICH  IH  VALUABLE  IHFORMATIOR. 

Crammed  with  valuable  information,  illustrated  with  maps,  portraits,  and  fc™>, 
process  pictures.  This  excellent  compendlnm  of  year  to  year  history  is  improving 
with  each  issue.     Tlu  Outlotk,  New  York.  j  *■         t 

BIO«RAPIIIIISOP  THB  YBAR'S  ORBAT 
CHARACTBIU 

William^  M  o  Kinlay 

Li  Buna  CJtasiut 
—      tdwardVIL 


PrcMdent  licuiM*alt 
BenJuntn  Hftrrlwni 
8^  Valt«r  Beuuit 

WUhsm  Hsrcoiii 
FMstdaot  SilnuU  PiJibb 
OvUsppl  Verdi 


Aailnw  OBmeerle 
iMisnder  Ayauii 
Gas   Pradenek  PnciitcrD 

AND  SCORES  OP  OTHBRS 


The  South  Afri can  Wh 
CJTil  AdmlnialrsCion  In  Cuba 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 
uthnuao  CauaJ  Treaty 
Oonditlinu  m  i  biiia 
FioiMiBd  Tariff  BeTiBion 

" on-Bohler  ConUoTeny 

DamoDt  and  Aerial  HaTigatloii 

n  Telegraphy 

An  lomobUlns .  Irrleation 
n^._  =_:...__  RailwayC.   . 

OODUDODWeBlth 


,  BnildiL. 

HewAoatralli 

Anarohlm 

Snnday  Opening  of  Bataone 


AND  HUNDRBDS  MORB 


Every  important  event  in  Science,  Art,  Literature,  Politics.  Religion,  Sociology, 
Industry,  Sports,  is  adeqnately  treated.  A  tike  summary  could  t>e  given  of  the  preced- 
ing three  volumes,  which  cover  the  whole  story  of  our  nation's  expansion— and  the 
world's  advance. 

$16.00  or  $24*00  on  fres  trial  ami  $1.00  a  month. 
By  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers  we  are  permitted  to  make,  for  a  limited 
time  the  following  offers  of  most  remarkable  liberality  on  candition  that  orders  are 
sent  not  later  than  July  i,  1901. 

For$l.00with  order  we  will  send  yon /nj^ai^  either  or  all  the 
I   four  volumes,  in  such  binding  as  you  may  oeslgnate,  which  you 

may  examine  for  three  days,  ana  if  not  found  satisfactory  you 
may  return  them  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  |i«o.  If  you  decide  to 
keen  them  yon  will  pay  the  remainder  of  the  price  in  monthly  installments  of  f  i.oc 
eacD. 

/\|r._   lU—      O     For  tl.OO  with  order  <to  be  returned  as  above,  if  books  are  re- 
wllCr   llU.    £tt   turned)  and  the  reroaiadcr  of  the  price  payable  on  arrival,  we 
will  send  as  in  offer  numberone,oy  express  or  freight,  trans- 
portation payable  on  arrival,  and  in  addition  will  send  yon,  frtt,  ene^kird  tk*  Utal 


THE  BOOK  BUYERS  UNION 


Saved  book  buyers 
millions  of  dollars 

in  the  cost  of  books;  built  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  home  libraries  that  otherwise 
would  not  have  existed  ;  started  the  fierce 
competition  (for  years  it  was  alone  in  the 
field)  among  publishers  and  booksellers 
which  gives  you  now  thousands  of  the 
world's  best  books  at  a  cost  of  dimes, 
which  formerly  coat  dollars.  We  are  now 
in  position  to  serve  jou  belter  than  ever 
before — 00  room  here  for  particulars ;  send 
i*t  fr4e  (ireulars.  Any  beok  supplied; 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  average,  we  will  save 
you  money. 

The  following  little  list  is  mostly  "best 
selling  ■'  fiction  ;  each  published  at  $1  JO ; 
our  price,  pts/ptid,  $1.10;  still  lest  in 
quantity  by  express. 

AH.nt.    MurTlPMnWrldlt. 
*-'™     MkRjDhBHoD 


on,  in  same  proportion. 

Surely,  you  could  not  want  more 
to  neglect  frtrnpt  aceeptanct  of  one 


for  a  $24.00  order,  or  f  1.33  free  for  a  ^.so  order,  and  so 


of  tl 


Q-u,      That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  kindly  write  your  order  in  the  fol 

K-—-      lowing  form  : 

ronn         •'  I  accept  your  offer  No.  1  (or  No.  1)  for  Vols.  1808-99  100041  (mention  those 

wanted  only)  in bindine  of  the   Interaatloaat  Year  Book."     Give  express  or 

freight  as  well  as  P.  O.  address,  and  if  cash  order  name  the /r#/  book s  wanted  1  or 
those  may  be  ordered  later  if  you  prefer. 


if  it  willbemoraiatlttsotorr,  brsandinctUXlnow 

— " 'BDleiioe,  not  later  thaaOoiolMi  iloi, 

accomnuklate  teaofaars  who  ars  not 


On  an  orderfor  not  Im*  than 
,  on  mar  haTs  the  deliTerj  ma  ' 
and  the  mbaeQUent  parmanta 
ptepaiad  tor  nmmar  deliTeryana  paymenH. 

Smd  ordtrs  ta  either 

e.  L.  KBLLOaO  &  CO.,  JOHN  B.  ALUBN,  AUtuxer, 

Educational  Pubushkrs.  Tbb  Book  Bdteu  Union. 

jli£fr«j'jilE.9&St.,NcwYa(kCHT.   Anf  and  all  bocks  tuppKtd  at  wheUtaltpriet 


E«*t  »th  Street.  Hew  Turk, 
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Other  Chicago  Items. 


the  new  plan  each  diitrict  superintendent 
will  have  charge  of  about  fifty  schools. 

Priocipalt of  150 schools  in  Chicago  met, 
April  12  to  form  an  organization  to  let  as 
a  medium  between  Superintendent  Cooley . 
and  the  teachers.  The^  resolved  to  sup- 
port the  school  administration.  The  or- 
ganization is  looked  upon  as  a  movement 
to  oSset  the  influence  of  the  grade  teach- 
ers, who  have  bceo  working  independently 
in  the  Teachers'  federation.  The  princi- 
pals were  advised  by  buperintendeot 
Cooley  that  it  was  their  duty  to  try  to  quiet 
the  unrest  among  the  teachers  and  influ- 
ence them  to  accept  the  financial  strin- 
gency as  regrettable  but  unavoidable. 

Restoration  of  the  kindergartens  to  the 
public  school  system  was  given  its  death 
blow  by  the  unfavorable  report  of  Super- 
intendent Cooley  and  Chairman  Mark,  of 
the  finance  committee.  They  declare 
more  is  at  stake  than  the  kindergartens, 
and  believe  that  the  reopening  of  the  ques- 
tion would  lead  to  disturbance  and  unrest 
To  the  suggestion  that  the  high  school 
fund  be  reduced  for  the  beneht  of  the 
kindergartens,  the  report  says  that  an  at- 
tempt at  the  present  time  to  help  out  one 
departmest  which  accommodates  only  a 
■mall  part  of  the  city  by  cutting:  still  more 
severely '"Other,  would  do  serious  inj  ury 
to  well 'Organized  parts  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. Closing  the  high  schools  for  tne 
whole  year  would  not  begin  to  serve  the 
entire  city  with  kindergarten  accommoda- 
tions and  teachers  At  a  low  estimate 
then  are  70,000  children  desiring  to  enter 
kindergartens.  The  rooms  for  them  coat 
}S,aoD  each.  That  would  make  (7,000,- 
•00.  Even  if  the  board  had  the  rooms, 
It  would  take  more  than  {1,500,000  to  run 
them  one  year. 

FadtratiOD  Votes. 

Th*  newly  elected  officers  of  the  Feder- 
ation are : 

Ella  A.  Rowe,  president ;  Anna  M.  Mur- 
phy, Rec.  Sec'r ;  Catharine  Goggin,  Cor. 
Sec'y;  Sarah  A.  McDonald,  Treas.;  Alice 
Casnin,  Vice-prcs.,  district  i ;  Rosa  A. 
Lang,  Vice-prea.,  diitrict  2 :  Mary  A.  Fan- 
ning, Vice  pres.,  district  3 ;  Lillie  Critten- 
lon,  Vice-prcs  ,  district  4  ;  Mary  O'Reilly, 
Vice-pres.,  district  j;  Margaret  Stuart, 
Vicc-pres.,  district  6;  Julia  O'Grady,  Vice- 
prea.,  district  7;  Serena  B.  Hogan,  Vice- 

JUST  AS  GOOD— 
IS  SOT  THE  BEST 

Do  not  pacchaie  inferior  •tectrical  wares. 
A  reliable  Faradlc  lastrnment  to  perform 
therapeutic  work  should  contain  a  goodly 
qnantity  of  wire. 

Thei  roncer  Iks  cniTtn  from  •  e«U  ha  au 
It  la  felt.  See  that  the  coll  will  glowa6-lnch 
Qeiailar  vacnum  tnbe.  If  not.  It  has  bat 
little  therapsntlc  properties,  A  faradlc  coll 
when  properly  constrncted  luu  deCtnlti  polar 
dlrectloa,  consaquently  polar  effects. 


,  district  8 ;    Anna  T.  Maracll,  Vice- 


Vice-pres.,  district  It ;  Mary  £.  Reynold!, 
Vice-pres.,  diitrict  II ;  Jennie  D.  Moore, 
Vice-prea.,  district  13;  Louie  L.  Kilboum, 
Vice-pres.,  district  14. 

The  officers  of  the  Chicago  Teachers' 
Federation  are  to  have  their  neadqoarters 
for  the  months  of  July  and  August  at 
''  Echo  Lodge,"  on  the  shores  of  Forest 
Lake,  in  the  hills  of  Wisconsin ;  altitude 
of  hills  ranging  from  i,ioo  to  1,500  feet 
three  hours  ride  from  Chicago  via  the 
Chicago  &  NorthwesternRailway. 
Ptnalon  Committee's  Report. 

The  federation  committee  on  pension 
matters  submits  the  following  report: 

On  the  January  pay  roll  there  were  156 
aonuitania,  one  more  was  added  on  Jan.  8. 
Of  this  number  forty  received  credit  for 
outside  service,  eight  of  the  forty  taught 
twenty  or  more  years  in  Chicago. 

The  annuitants  are  divided  up  among 
the  teaching  force  as  follows :  Assistant 
superintendents,  i ;  principals,  9 ;  assist- 
ant principals,  i;  nead  assistants,  19; 
teachers,  izi ;  janitors  and  engineers,  5. 

Thirty-nine  of  the  annuitants  live  out- 
side of  Illinois. 

Largest  annuity  now  being  paid,  #14 ; 
Bmallest  annuity  now  being  paid,  f  16. 

Number  of  withdrawals  from  pension 
fund,  1,689.  Numbersigning official  blank, 
1,124  \  number  withdrawing  by  letter  only 
485 ;  number  who  have  cancelled  their 
withdrawals  and  returned  to  the  pension 
fund  and  not  included  in  the  above  totals, 
56. 

Your  committee  was  informed  that  with- 
drawals by  letter  only  might  be  canceled. 
In  all  such  iaitancei  the  back  assessments 
are  collected. 

Lewis  E.    Larson,   secretary,  reports : 
Total  amount  in  pension  fund  a  little  over 
f  100,000,  practically  the  same  as  in  Octo- 
ber. Respectfully  submitted, 
Helen  W.  Bovdbn, 
Florexce  E.  Tehmerkv, 
Margaret  A.  Haley. 
Dr.  Nlghtlaiale  a  TrnitM. 

Dr.  A.F.  Nightingale,  who  recently 


tired  from  the  p 


1  of  I 


iperintendept 
been  elected 


:be  statement  that  atl  farad- 
.     .  tbe  same.     Ascertain  tbe 

trutb' and  purchase  accordingly.    For  In- 
formation address 
JBROHE  KIDDER  M'F'O  CO., 

M>r>n  arQUk  Grade  Bleetrlcal  Appmrmtnii 

820  BrMdw»y,  N»w  York,  N.  V. 


of  Chicago  high  schools,  has 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana.  Dr, 
Nightingale  was  graduated  from  Wesley- 
aa  university  in  1866.  After  teaching  in 
several  colleges  and  academies  he  was 
elected  in  1S74  to  the  principalahipof  the 
Lake  View  hi^h  school,  Chicago.  After 
eighteen  years  in  that  position  he  beeame 
superintendent  of  high  schools. 

Health,  i 
London,  E:  ,  ,      , 

suBerlng  and  needing  a  safe  pain  reliever, 
should  take  two  five-grain  antikamnia  tab 
lets.  Any  good  druggist  can  supply  them 
and  they  should  be  in  every  family  medi 
cine  cheit. 


Spring  Humors 

Otnne  to  most  psoplfl  and  okhh  maiif 
troubles,— idmplea,  boUt  and  oltav 
•ntptions,  besldoi  loss  of  ftppatitai 
that  tired  feeling,  fiU  of  biUoaiMM, 
IndlgMtion  and  headache. 

The  sooner  one  gets  rid  of  them  tfa* 
better,  and  Hm  way  to  get  rid  of  then 
and  to  bolld  np  the  STStem  tiliat  hu 
snttered  from  them  Is  to  take 

Hood's  Sarsapariiia 
and  pais 

Fonning  In  oonbinatloii  the  Bpring 
Uedlcine  par  excoUaiee,  of  uneqnaUed 
strength  ia  pniUylng  the  blood  •■ 
shown  by  nneqtialled,  radloal  and  p«» 
manent  cures  of 
•orofuls  I 

•oald  Hoad  ■ 

All  Klnda  of  Humor  PaorlMla 
Blood  Polaonlng        RheumatiMn 
Catarrh  Dyapepata,  Kto 

Accept  no  snbstltnte,  bat  bo  mi*  la 
gat  Hood's,  and  get  It  today. 


Pears' 

soap  does  nothing  but 
cleanse,  it  has  no  medical 
properties;  for  the  color  of 
health  and  health  itself 
use  Pears'.     Give  it  time. 

Sold  all  over  tbe  world. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

af  N*w  YorK 

SICHABD  A.  UcCUBDY.  FTeddeot 

Lead^  Them  A// 


rtzta  HonlnS  Ba4  FUtj-ti 


TIE  iniDlL  UFE  HTOIICE  CdlHII 

of  Maw  Tnrk 


SCHOOL  BELLS  SS"i£ 

PoTHt  ODppar  iDd  tin  odfr.    TmM,  Ms,  Um- 
MaaHANIBKI.l.POUNtMIV,Bal&nM«MM. 
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BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAU 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

P.  0.  BoxliHH, 
31  O  33  Vbbbt  Straat.  New  York. 


Teachers'  Helps 

for  All  the  Year. 

Here  aie  a  few  litles  of  the  large  number 
of  uselul  books  Tor  teachers  which  you 
may  find  fully  described  in  the  144'page 
Catalog  of  Teacher*  Helps  (which  we  are 
gild  to  lend  fret  to  any  applicant  on  re- 
quest.) This  small  list  is  of  books  es- 
pecially designed  to  aid  in 

INSTITUTE  Work 

And  the  exceedingly  low  cost  of  most 
of  them  makes  it  possible  that  every 
teaehtr  at  the  lasiitute  shall  be  provided 
vitb  copies. 

HagbM'  HiatakeBio  Teacbinit.  soc. 

— Seanriiu ktid  BetainingAtteiitiuD,  Mc. 

BrDiminH'B  Edaottlanat  TheuHeH,  mc. 

Allan'*  1>iiinarament in  Education.  soe, 

Kalloss'iacb'wl  MaDBgenent  (fnrmerlnjsc.)  sue. 
Bnnhu't'iHiiKorr.oi  Educ&tioD.  Uc. 

~~ClTlca  of  EdncatioD,  ::ric. 

BcDWQiDB'a  &il>ecCB  of  EilncBtioD,  (9c. 

Hooiier'a  Appcrceptton,  ^. 

Xallottff'i  Ontlioea  of  Pnrohalr 


Eiwhe*'  How  to  Keep  Orilei.  v-^^.,  „^ 

SDlek'i  How  to  Train  the  Uamorr.  paper,      sso. 
cMnrry'-" —  —  '~— -.--..--  "-..  . 


Eellwrt^I 


PeitaluEii.  paper, 


— Coma  n  int.  paper.  :nc 

~Boiuae«i  and '  Emile,"  paper,  gsc, 

Dawer'a  Edocational  Creed,  paper.  i5o. 

Qoth  binding  to  be  understood  unless 
paper  is  mentioaed. 

E.  L.  KELLOQG  &.  CO., 

6iEut  9tb  Strset,  New  York. 


A  Hagiilficeiit  ChliDfl. 

Perhaps  no  taste  is  more  nearly  universal 
than  that  (or  a  fine  Chime  of  Bells.  The 
old  and  the  young,  the  cultured  and  the  un- 
cultured, the  grave  and  the  gay — all  yield 
to  the  music  of  the  bells. 

Among  the  most  recent  examples  of  the 
work  of  this  Foundry  is  a  Chime  cast  for 
the  Smith  Memorial  Chapel  at  Glen  Mills, 
?a.  ThisChimeconsistsof  tenbella,  the 
largest  bell  weighs  z,ioo  pounds,  and  is  4G 
inebes  in  diameter  \  the  smallest  bell  weighs 
100  pounds  and  is  21  inches  in  diameter. 
The  total  weight  of  the  bells  and  mount- 
ings  is  about  lo.coo  pounds.  They  are 
equipped  with  an  improved  chiming  appar- 
atus. 

They  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance, 
and  the  hills  of  Delaware  county  never  be- 
fore i«-echoed  more  delightful  sounds,  or 
clearer,  sweeter  misic. 

The  McShane  Bell  Foundry  has  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  makers  of  the  finest 
bells  for  churches,  court  houses,fire  alarms, 
etc. 

Free  Hair  Food. 

To  proTe  the  wonderful  merits  of  Crani- 
tonie  Hair  and  Scalp  food,  its  absolute 
purity,  therapeutic  value  and  elegance,  its 
freedom  from  grease,  sediment,  and  dan- 
gerous dye  matter,  and  to  convince  you 
that  it  will  stop  falling  hair,  make  hair 
grow,  cure  dandruff  and  itching  scalp,  and 
that  it  is  the  only  hairdressing  ever  formu- 
lated fit  to  put  on  the  human  head,  we  will 
send  by  mail,  prepaid,  to  all  who  send 
name  and  full  address,  and  mention  the 
name  of  this  paper,  a  dainty  sample  of 
Cranitonic  Hair  and  Scalp  Food  and  a  4S- 
page  illustrated  book  entitled.  Hair  Care 
and  Testimonials. 

Send  Sample  of  Hair. — In  cases  where 
there  is  excessive  falling  out  of  the  hair, 
itching,  dandruff  or  other  hair  or  scalp 
troubles,  you  are  recommended  to  send  us 
f»r  microscopic  examination  a  few  hairs, 
or  a  sample  from  the  daily  combings.  Our 
physicians  will  make  a  diagoosii  and  send 
yoa  a  report  concerning  the  condition  ol 
your  hair  without  any  charge  being  made 
for  their  professional  services.  Write  to- 
day, to  Cranitonic  Hair  Food  Co.,  516 
West  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Paris, 
5  Rue  de  la  PaiK.  London,  57  Holbom 
Viaduct, 

A  New  Deptrture. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 
Railway  has  recently  put  in  service  on 
its  Pioneer  Limited  trains  the  largest  and 
handsomest  dining  car  ever  built.  It  is 
eighty-two  feet  in  length  from  tip  to  tip, 
and  ill  body  is  six  inches  wider  and  higher 
than  the  usual  dining  car.  It  seats  thirty- 
six  people  comfortably  in  movable  chairs, 
and  has  a  kitchen  large  enough  to  permit 
the  workine  of  six  cooks  which,  with  six 
waiters  and  a  conductor  make  up  the  crew. 
The  dining  cars  heretofore  in  service  did 
not  provioe  sufficient  space  to  properly 
care  for  the  large  number  of  patrons  of  the 
Pioneer,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 

Reduced  Rates  ta  Lot  AnKiIea. 


TU    l>«D 


ifPodcr 
Clul 


of  the  Convention  of  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  to  be  held  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  1  to  8,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  will  sell  spe- 
cial excursion  tickets  from  all  stations  on 
its  tine,  to  Los  Angeles  and  return,  at  re- 
duced rales. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  from  April  19  to  26, 
inclusive,  and  will  be  good  to  return  until 
June  25  when  properly  validated. 

For  specific  ''ates,  routes,  and  conditions 
of  tickets  apply  to  ticket  agents, 

Baallh  acd  Rest  for  Mother  wid  Child. 

OVEK  f  IVTV  rEAlb  brMIIXIOHB  OK  MOTURRB 
tnrTUIIIR  OKILDKEn VhILB  TRETHlSn,  WITH 
BNS  ttaa  UUMIi,  ALLAYS  (]l  PAIN.  OURNTWIND 
OOLIO  ■BdlathibaatmaadrfDrDIAUacXA.  SdM 
hj  DrDf fiyu  in  flTvn  part  af  tba  voTld.  B*  van  and 
uk  iDr^'WliulDw'i  fcaUkfaiSrmp  "  and  Uk«  bo  Dtbn 
kind.      Twantr-fltaanUaWtto. 


Rich  Laces. 

Honiion,  Duchesse,  Point  Applique,  Filel, 

Galons  and  Allovers  to  match. 

Irish  Crochet  Laces.  Heal  Lace  Mitts. 

Bridal  Veils. 

Lace   Robes. 

Novelties  in  Neckwear  for  Women. 

New  French  Neck  Puffs, 

Lace  Collars,  Scarfs,  and  Barbes. 

Embroideries. 

Handkerchiefs,  Gloves, 
Parasols. 


ST.   DENIS 


WM.  TATLOR  t  SOH,  Proprietors. 


The  Grand  Union  Hotel 

Fanrtb  AveDae,  4iit  and  42a  Streets 

OppoBile  Qrsnd  Central  Deiot.         IIW  TOU 

Central  for  Shopping  and  Theatres. 

UasKSge  to  and  from  4Xd  street  Depot  free. 

Rooma,  fl.oo  per  Dbt  mad  Upwards. 


Dr.  W.  J.  STE.WART, 

J«2  W.  33d.St„  JV.  y.  city. 


Dr. Victor  C.  Bell,"!f.;'Y°;S"o1 


Uadibom  Ava. 


II  Ttetb:  Bd*  toTi 


TMth  Crewnlne.  Brldrc  Wark,  *nd  BnlldtM 


U|  teetli  and  Hoaib 


RIOERIQENTS  WANTED 

1 1902  MODEU,  $9  to  $15 

H  itW  aad  not  Madclf,  Mn  wnit.  5T 10  ttl 
maaa  aUnMidlimf  Whmmlm 

■jUk  maaaa  aul  madsu,  0ooa  Aa  uv  ^a 
■(D 98>    Oraat  fbrf DFV  CTmrJaggnte, 

m  )•  IUI«TUU>  iMOnt'a  wTi  la  nSwnwai 
,_      jEamaUertiadliDllnlliianulcim.   IPrlla 

]M      ^  arrt,i«rnrn«tDriw4aiid  Bpvr  --.••--, 

fmcAD  oroic  oo-si,..,,,. 


KIDDER'S  PASTILLES.  ffiSsfeSt 

Ckail<alowa.Kua. 


BTOWBLL  *  C 
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yiLL    -BOOKS 


School -The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.**SchoOl 


Books 


BOOK   JOBBERS 


33  East  17th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Books 


Brumbaugh's  Standard  Readers, 

Brooks's  Arithmetics, 

Brooks's  New  Mental  Arithmetic, 

Standard  Vertical  Writing, 

Westlake's  Common  School  Literature, 

Magill's  Modern  French  Series, 

ALL  FIRST-CLASS  TEXT-BOOKS 

For  further  infomiation  address 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 


School 
Souvenirs 

The  best,  and  most  universally 
pleasing,  for  a  little  money — 6tttng 
any  purse — suiting  any  taste — are 
The  Brown  Pictures  ;  photc 
graphic  reproductions  of  nearly 
3000  famous  subjects,  in  vast  vari- 
ety. Illuttrated  Catalog,  2c. ;  or 
free  if  you  will  lend  loc.  tor  assorted 

mples. 

School  Entertainments 

for  Spring  and  Summer  festivals: 
Arbor  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth 
of  July  and  all  other  times;  our  as- 
sortment is  uncqualed;  we  send  frtt 
the  largest  Entertainment  Catalog 
ever  issued  by  any  house. 

Everything  for  Schools 

isourmotto.  Not'eachcris equipped 
for   work   without    our    144 -page 
Teachers'   Catalog    constantly    od 
hand  for  reference — sent  free. 
B.  L.  KBLLOaa  ft  CO., 

«1  But  HlnOi  Btnat.  Baw   ¥oA, 


614  ARCH   STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 


The  Book  of  Animals. 

A  magnificent  volume,  size  10^x14  inches,  containing  120  full- 
page  illustrations,  with  descriptive  text,  exhibiting  animals  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  descriptive  matter  is 
attractively  written,  posseSE- 
ing  alio  the  merit  of  scien- 
tific accuracy,  and  present 
ing  a  great  number  of  iater- 
esting  facts  and  anecdotes. 

It  is  a  delightful  tolume 
for  young  people,  for  the 
home  library   table,   or   for 

No  volume  in  natural  his- 
tory of  equal  attractiveness 
and  merit  nas  ever  before 
offered  at.  so  low  a  price. 
1 1  is  elegantly  and  strongly 
bound  m  cloth,  and  now 
oSered  for  the  marvelously 
low  price  of  Ssc;  by  mail, 

$1.10. 

E.  L.  KBLLOQG  &  CO.,  ^i^'JSSf  61  E.  4)th  St..  New  York 


Ofitn  the  mar*  intere^tn^  and  helpful  page^  of  THE  SCHOOL  JO'\/7t/iJKL 
are  those  tohere  the  "copy**  U  furnished  by  the  merchants  tvho  deal  in  school  ma- 
terial. "Read  your  paper  thru  and  read  it  toith  a  pencil  and  postal  eard  handy* 
Try  this  plan  and  see  if  it  does  not  open  netu  t>istas  of  possible  impro^tttnen^ 
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AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

-  —  Laie>tt    Publications  — 


McCULLOUGH'S  LITTLE  STORIES 
FOR  UTTLE  PEOPLE      -       -so.--; 

A  scries  •£  lessons  in  the  form  of  sUirics  which  have  been 
written  especially  tor  (his  l>nnk.  'I'lie  nim  throughout  is  lo 
interest  chiltlrcn,  ami  to  stimulate  in  them  a  warm  fellow- 
feeling  for  nature  and  animals. 

VAN  BERGEN'S  STORY  OF  CHINA  so.<5o 

A  dclisbtful  account  of  thai  mysicrio'is  touBtry  which  is 
so  little  Itnown  to  most  of  us.  The  iraporlance  of  China  to- 
day makes  this  book  particularly  valuaiile  for  supplemtntary 
reading. 

CARPENTER'S  EUROPE  -       -       -  f,..7o 

A  vivid  dcscripEion  of  Europe  it  ^ 

to-riav.    It  is  written  along  commercial  and  i 
and  is  made  up  of  correct  infurination,  based  upon  the 
■ervalions  of  the  autlior  and  veriiied  trom  the  latest  gover 
inent  reports. 


LAUGHLIN'S  ELEMENTS  OF 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  Hevi«d 


A  simple  sutemenlol  tlie  elcmcnt.irv  principles  of  pohti- 
cal  economv,  designcl  especi^ilU  fur  hLi;li  !.<,lu«>l!.  au'i  suilal.l.- 
for  cither  a  short  or  .i  Ion;;  di-rsc.  TI;-  imp«rt.int  i|Utstions 
of  the  (lay  are  tlisrusseil  fairi>  an  1  imparlially.  ihe  :>onk  is 
ihoroujlily  reviBi;rf.  .tinl  as  rfu.ifls  ihu-ory  An^^  luuct'ial  clat... 
it  is  in  accord  with  ilie  times. 

MARTIN'S  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Revbed  Edltinn  _  -  .  -  -■■. ,... 


MODERN  ILLUSTRATIVE  BOOK- 
KEEPING 

Introductory  Course  -----     ^I.oo 
Complete  Course        -        -  -        -       1.50 

By  the  pulilioatlon  01  ihis  course  the  bookkeeping  priihlem 
ha.4  been  solved. 

It  forms  (he  latest  and  best  system  of  bookkeeping;  for 
business  and  high  schools. 

Theory  am!  practice  are  :;omliine(l  in  jtisl  the  right  pro- 
portions. 

The  teaching  process  is  simplitied  and  labor  is  reduced  to 

liusiness  methods  are  presented  in  a  business  way 

It  is  a  successful  publication  from  every  point  of  view. 

it  has  been  introduced  and  Is  now  used  by  a  large  numlier  of 

representative  schools  throughout  the  country. 
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Demands  of  Business  Life. 

By  Patrick  J.  Sweeney,  New  York  City. 

[While  these  words  refer  more  pafticularly  to  the  qaalifica- 
tlons  required  of  8tenographers,they  areof  far  larger  application 
and  suggest  to  the  thoughtful  school  man  many  things  of  in- 
tensely practical  value.— Editor.] 

Employers  are  clamoring  for  men  with  a  goodly  sup- 
ply of  common  sense — those  who  can  be  original  at  times; 
those  who  will  use  their  brains.  Constant,  careful,  level- 
heade  1  attention  will  inspire  confidence  ;  confidence  will 
bring  increased  responsibility,  and  increased  responsibil- 
ity will  bring  increased  salary. 

^The  world  demands  trained  hands  and  level  heads, 
eyes  that  can  see,  ears  that  can  hear,  and  tongues  that 
can  talk  briefiy  and  to  the  point.  Ours  is  a  world  of 
work,  and  the  world  demands  workers.  Let  us  train 
stenographers  to  work  for  the  future  and  not  for  the 
present ;  to  acquaint  themselves  with  all  the  details  of 
the  work  ;  to  realize  that  when  the  opportunity  comes 
for  advancement,  this  varied  knowledge  will  help  more 
ttian  anything  else. 

Place  for  the  One  Who  Thinks. 

Young  men  are  afraid  of  doing  more  than  they're  paid 
for  and  do  not  enter  into  work  with  sufficient  spirit.  To 
be  appreciated,  a  young  man  must  do  more  than  he  is 
paid  to  do.  When  he  does  something  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  his  employer  that  his  employer  has  not 
thoaght  of,  he  shows  that  he  is  valuable.  Men  are  al- 
ways willing  to  pay  good  salaries  to  people  who  will 
think  of  things  for  them.  The  man  who  carries  out 
only  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  another  is  nothing  more 
thai  a  mere  tooL  Men  who  can  think  and  who  can  be 
relied  upon  are  always  in  demand. 

Incompetence  and  disinclination  require  supervision. 
A-dollar-a-day  man  would  receive  two  dollars  a  day  were 
it  not  that  some  one  has  to  look  after  him  and  supply 
the  will  that  holds  him  to  his  task.  The  less  a  stenog- 
rapher requires  looking  after,  the  more  able  he  is  to 
stand  alone  and  complete  his  tasks,  the  greater  his  re- 
ward. If  he  can  not  only  do  his  own  work,  but  direct 
intelligently  and  effectively  the  efforts  of  others,  his  re- 
ward is  in  exact  ratio,  and  the  more  people  he  can  di- 
rect, and  the  higher  the  intelligence  he  can  rightly  lend, 
the  more  valuable  are  his  services.  We  should  train 
him  to  do  his  work  so  well  that  it  will  require  no  super- 
vision ;  then,  by  doing  his  own  thinking,  he  will  save 
the  expense  of  hiring  some  one  to  think  for  him. 

We  must  make  our  pupils  understand  that  the  only 
way  to  hold  a  position  and  insure  promotion  is  to  make 
themselves  necessary  to  the  business.  Promotion  is  no 
haphazard  affair.  It  comes  to  the  deserving.  The  em- 
ployer cannot  promote  until  the  employe  shows  his  fit- 
ness for  promotion.  It  is  easy  to  go  down  hill ;  it  is 
possible  to  go  up ;  few  stand  still  on  the  slope. 

In  every,  office  there  is  some  one  who  knows  where 
things  are.  That  one  will  tell  the  others  whether  the 
work  is  right,  where  to  find  things,  and  what  to  do  next. 
He  will  come  a  little  earlier  to  lay  out  the  work,  and 
will  remain  a  little  later  to  clear  up  the  day's  work.  He 
will  show  he  thinks  of  his  employer's  interests  between 
going  home  at  night  and  returning  in  the  morning. 
Responsibility  gravitates  to  the  person  who  can  shoulder 
it,  and  power  flows  to  the  man  who  knows  how — to  the 
one  who  picks  up  things  off  the  floor  instead  of  walking 
over  them  or  kicking  them  aside. 


Good  Working  Qualities. 

The  demand  of  the  employers  in  the  large  cities  is  for 
stenographers  who  are  always  ready  for  emergencies. 
''  When  the  (cyclone's)  warning  cloud  appears  there  is 
no  time  to  do  anything  but  fly  to  the  cellar.  If  the  cel- 
lar is  not  dug  there  is  little  use,  then,  in  running  for  a 
spade."  Every  day  is  Judgment  day ;  the  important 
place  is  here,  and  the  time  is  now.  The  ideal  stenogra- 
pher muse  work,  study,  and  continue  working ;  he  must 
lose  no  time  thinking  of  promotion  ;  and  should  think 
only  of  his  work. 

He  must  be  honest.  He  can  win  no  lasting  success 
by  misrepresenting  himself  or  taking  advantage  of  those 
wno  confide  in  him.  The  present  tendency  to  organize 
capital  makes  honesty  all  the  more  necessary.  The  more 
responsible  the  position  a  man  holds,  the  greater  the 
necessity  that  he  shall  be  honest.  Brains  and  ability 
are  potent  factors  in  a  man's  success,  but  without  the 
firmest  and  most  thoroly  grounded  principles  of  cardi- 
inal  honesty  they  are  factors  which  cannot  make  for  suc- 
cess. It  is  the  combination  of  great  ability  and  sterling 
honesty  that  places  men  in  control  of  large  interests  and 
keeps  them  there.  Let  us  drill  the  stemographer  to 
have  always  before  him  the  principle  which  is  said  to 
guide  President  Roosevelt  in  all  his  actions,  ''Is  it 
right  ?" 

The  stenographer  must  hold  his  tongue.  If  he  could 
only  see  himself  as  others  see  him,  he  would  realize  that 
the  secretiveness  required  of  the  stenographer  is  on  a 
par  with  that  of  the  minister,  doctor,  and  lawyer.  No 
words  can  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this.  Thous- 
ands have  gone  wrong  on  that  one  point.  The  news 
that  comes  confidentially  is  too  good  to  keep  ;  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  confidential  makes  it  all  the  more  tempt- 
ing to  tell.  He  tells  it  to  his  home  people  ;  he  tells  it 
to  his  chum  ;  he  writes  it  to  his  far-away  correspond- 
ent ;  it  leaks  out ;  his  reputation  is  gone,  and  he  will 
never  be  trusted  again.  No  explanation  on  his  part  will 
satisfy  the  employer.  Take  such  a  time  as  the  formation 
of  the  gigantic  steel  trust  with  outside  interested  par- 
ties willing  to  give  fabulous  sums  for  advance  informa- 
tion. What  good,  then,  is  skill  in  shorthand  if  the  sten- 
ographer will  not  keep  his  mouth  shut  ?  Take  it,  too, 
with  the  president's  message.  Can  you  imagine  the 
great  responsibility — the  trust  that  must  be  reposed  in 
some  one  ?  We  must  do  our  utmost  to  cultivate  in  our 
stenographers  that  grade  of  reliability.  With  it  and 
mediocre  skill  success  can  be  won  to-day.  Without  it 
no  amount  of  skill  will  enable  one  to  hold  a  responsible 
position.  The  stenographer  should  make  it  a  rule  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  whisper,  outside  the  office, 
office  affairs.  By  not  talking  shop,  he  will  be  sure  not 
to  overstep  the  bounds  of  prudence  as  to  how  much  be 
may  safely  say.    Say  nothing ! 

What  Teachers  Should  Cultivate. 

Let  us  cultivate  alertness  in  our  stenographers;  teach 
them  to  be  alive  to  see  and  hear  things  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions ;  teach  them  to  be  ever  awake  for  new  ideas  ;  to 
make  written  memoranda  of  suggestions  which  are  crop- 
ping up  every  day,  everywhere.  We  should  train  the 
stenographer  to  study  his  employer  and  humor  him. 
Study  the  customers  ;  take  care  of  them  when  they  call 
in  the  employer's  absence.  Take  a  personal  interest  in 
'  them.  Keep  posted  as  to  the  employer's  whereabouts 
during  the  day,  so  he  can  be  reached  when  necessary. 
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We  should  lay  great  stress  upon  the  winning  power 
of  agreeableness— that  self-control  which  keeps  others 
from  suffering  because  of  the  stenographers'  troubles. 
He  should  not  be  nonsensically  agreeable,  smiling  and 
smirking  all  the  time^  but  be  agreeable*  Teach  him  to 
carry  his  own  troubles  cheerfully,  and  instead  of  being 
a  chronic  'Meaner,"  let  him  help  when  he  can  to  carry 
che  load  of  his  employer  and  fellow  employes. 

We  must  graduate  stenographers  who  are  the  very 
essence  of  promptness — promptness  everywhere,  all  the 
time ;  promptness  in  getting  to  business  and  in  finishing 
work  on  time. 

What  becomes  of  a  man's  word  when  he  won't  keep 
it,  and  no  one  else  will  take  it  ?  The  stenographer 
should  never  lie,  at  any  time,  under  any  circumstances. 
Insist  upon  truthfulness.  Truthfulness  is  actual  hon- 
esty, for  the  business  man  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
man  who  lies  will  steal. 

Let  us  train  our  stenographers  to  be  self-reliant.  We 
had  a  striking  example  in  New  Jersey  when  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  staff  went  to  Buffalo  and  a  young  woman 
stenographer  capably  filled  the  governor's  chair.  The 
governor  had  confidence  in  the  young  woman  and  she 
had  perfect  confidence  in  herself.  Confidence  begets 
confidence.  ''  Men  do  not  lack  strength  ;  they  lack  the 
will  to  concentrate  and  act."  The  man  who  thinks  out 
what  he  wants  to  do,  and  then  works  and  works  hard, 
will  win.  A  business  man  said,  ''Ever  since  I  heard  of 
Morgan,  Schwab,  and  Wanamaker,  I've  been  wanting  to 
hire  them.  There's  no  trouble  in  getting  business — the 
trouble  is  in  getting  men." 

All  work  is  for  the  worker.  What  becomes  of  the 
product  of  his  work,  and  how  the  world  receives  it,  mat- 
ters little.  How  he  does  it  is  everything.  We  must 
make  the  stenographer  see  the  necessity  for  exercising 
his  highest  and  best ;  he  must  realize  that  he  is  makinig 
character,  building  soul-fiber,  and  no  rotten  threads 
must  be  woven  into  his  web  of  life.  He  cannot  afford  to 
do  slipshod,  evasive,  hypocritical  work  in  the  class-room, 
expecting  that  when  he  gets  into  the  business  world  he 
can  do  careful,  upright,  honest  work.  What  the  world 
says  about  him  is  really  of  no  matter,  but  what  he  does 
is  the  vital  question.  No  one  can  harm  him  but  himself. 
"  It  is  nothing  for  a  man  to  hold  up  his  head  in  a  calm ; 
but  to  maintain  his  post  when  all  others  have  quitted 
their  ground,  and  there  to  stand  upright  where  other 
men  are  beaten  down— this  is  divine  and  praiseworthy." 

"  People  who  take  pains  never  to  do  any  more  than  they 
get  paid  for,  never  get  paid  for  anything  more  than  they 
do."  By  hard  work,  the  exercise  of  mental  faculties, 
strictly  obeying  the  rules  of  honor,  daring  to  do  right, 
and  observing  kindness  and  gentleness,  success  will  ccme 
to  the  aspiring  stenographer.  In  conclusion,  J  would 
urge  that  we  all  teach  our  stenographers  to  live  up  to 
the  motto  of  President  Roosevelt,  "Better  faithful  than 
famous."! 

(Part  of  a  paper  read  at  the  National  Commercial  Teactacn* 
Federation,  at  St,  Louii,  December,  igoi.) 


May. 

A  SONNET.' 

Sweet  May  I  thou  loveliest  month  of  all  the  year, 
Thy  birth  the  feathered  songsters  celebrate  ; 
For  DOW  no  chilling  winds  they  ever  fear  ; 
But  build  their  neets  and  sing  their  songs  elate. 
To  children,  too,  thou  art  supremely  dear  ; 
Upon  thy  natal  day  they  choose  their  qaeen  ; 
Hailing  thy  advent  with  a  joy  sincere, 
They  dance  around  their  Maypole  on  the  green. 
Bright  dandelions  their  golden  eyes  now  ope  ; 
All  scattered  o'er  thy  fields  fair  flowers  are  seen. 
Now  all  the  teeming  earth  o'erflows  with  hope  ; 
Her  fountains  all  display  their  brightest  sheen. 
Around  thy  cradle  fairies  dance  and  sing ; 
But  to  thy  grave  with  tears  their  garlands  bring. 
New  York  City,  Melvin  Hix. 


Training  to  Think. 

By  SuPT.  Samuel  Hamilton,  Braddock,  Pa. 

Power  to  think  is  the  highest  function  of  the  human 
mind.  In  the  gift  of  this  power  man  is  certainly  made 
in  the  image  of  his  Maker.  The  great  problem  of  the 
school  is  to  train  the  child  to  think,  to  give  him  the 
ability  to  collate,  analyze,  classify,  and  compare  facts ; 
to  discover  causes  and  foresee  effects ;  to  infer,  to  de- 
duoe,  and  to  judge  ;  and  in  fact  to  exercise  successfully 
each  and  every  power  which  enters  into  the  complex 
process  of  independent  thinking. 

The  great  majority  of  our  children  in  the  schools  are 
very  young.  We  have  them  during  the  perceptive 
rather  than  the  reflective  stage.  But  training  to  think 
does  not  belong  entirely  to  this  latter  period.  Reflec- 
tion and  the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties  come  after 
perception,  because  they  spring  from  it ;  but  they  may 
be,  and  generally  are,  closely  related  in  time.  The  pro- 
duct of  perception  is  not  knowledge,  but  rather  the  ma- 
terial from  which  it  is  constructed.  This  material  may 
be  hoarded  away  in  the  mind,  like  bricks,  for  future  use, 
but  it  should  also  put  the  thinking  processes  of  the  mind 
into  active  and  immediate  operation.  The  raw  material 
must  be  attended  to,  examined,  analyzed,  compared,  as- 
sociated, and  assimilated  with  similar  knowledge  already 
in  the  possession  of  the  child,  if  it  is  to  accomplish  its 
greatest  results  in  training  him  to  think. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  educational  methods,  and 
both  should  be  carefully  avoided.  One  assigns  the 
work  to  the  child,  gives  no  help,  and  no  instruction.  It 
says  in  substance  to  him':  ''Work  out  your  own  intel- 
lectual salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  Sink  or  swim 
by  your  unaided  self."  Those  who  survive  come  forth 
sturdy,  strong,  self-reliant,  and  independent  in  thought 
and  action.  The  pendulum  of  method  swings  to  this 
extreme  in  the  crowded  condition  of  some  country 
schools.  The  objection  to  it  is  that  the  survivors,  sturdy 
and  self-reliant  as  they  are,  are  few. 

The  pendulum  of  method  touches  the  other  extreme 
when  we  do  top  much  for  the  child.  We  analyze,  class- 
ify, and  outline  everything  for  him.  We  remove  all  difS- 
culties,  lift  him  over  all  obstacles,  and  almost  carry  him 
along  the  pathway  intended  to  stimulate  mental  growth. 
This  is  especially  true  in  primary  methods  wheie  much 
of  the  work  belittles  the  child's  mental  power,  insults 
his  intelligence,  and  leads  him  to  say  in  the  language  of 
Dodd  Weaver:  ''I  always  knowed  that.**  Number  is 
often  chopped  up  into  such  infinitesimal  pieces,  and 
dealt  out  to  him  in  such  homeopathic  doses  that  he  sel- 
dom gets  enough  of  it  at  any  one  time  to  start  his  intel- 
lectual machinery.  In  reading  he  is  fed  upon  a  liter- 
ary gruel  of  the  rarest  consistency,  diluted  to  suit  the 
child  mind.  Much  of  the  language  work  is  based  upon 
the  misapplication  of  the  maxim,  ''  Learn  to  do  by  do- 
ing." It  requires  the  child  to  do  or  write  something 
whether  the  doing  has  purpose,  point,  object,  or  end. 
In  fact  there  is  a  dimly  defined  notion  that  the  teacher's 
work  consists  largely  in  simplifying  subjects,  removing 
difficulties,  trying  to  prove  what  is  self-evident,  and  at- 
tempting to  draw  from  the  child's  mind  what  it  does 
not  possess. 

School  work  to  some  extent  is  now  receding  from  this 
extreme.  It  was  touched  when  the  kindergarten  meth- 
ods which  laugh  labor  into  play  and  are  intended  for  the 
four-year-old  child  left  their  lawful  fields  of  action  and 
came  up  into  the  primary  school  to  influence  and  almost 
control  the  instructior  of  the  children  from  six  to  eight. 
It  is  evident  that  if  we  would  do  more  in  training  the 
child  to  think,  .we  must  employ  rational  methods; 
methods  that  leave  something  for  the  child  to  exercise 
his  mind  upon  ;  something  for  him  to  learn,  remember, 
and  apply  in  unlocking  for  himself  the  magic  revelations 
of  truth  ;  something  that  will  allow  him  to  exercise  his 
mind  thru  the  processes  of  analysis,  comparison,  associ- 
ation, and  judgment. 
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Specific  Methods. 

But  to  be  more  specific.  Th^  school  can  do  more  for 
the  child  in  training  him  to  think  by  placing  more  of 
the  emphasis  in  our  work  upon  another  part  of  the  reci- 
tation. The  recitation  is  the  gateway  of  opportunity 
both  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  child.  It  has  three  defi- 
nite and  distinct  parts,  not  always  separated  in  time, 
yet  nevertheless  distinct  in  their  effects  upon  the  mind. 
In  the  first  the  child  tells  what  he  has  learned  about  the 
lesson.  He  may  recite  it  or  give  it  in  response  to  ques- 
tions which  call  for  the  contents  rather  than  the  exer- 
cise of  his  mind.  This  is  the  legitimate  part  of  every 
recitation,  but  not  the  most  important  part  in  training 
him  to  think.  There  is  another  part  of  the  recitation 
in  which  the  teacher  gives  to  the  class  additional  in- 
formation, closely  related  to  the  lesson  yet  not  found  in 
the  text.  These  are  the  two  easy  parts  of  the  recita- 
tion, and  with  you&g  teachers  they  gi^nerally  receive 
the  emphasis.  Both  appeal  to  and  exercise  the  memory 
rather  than  the  mind. 

But  there  is  still  a  third  part  of  the  recitation — the 
part  in  which  the  teacher  leads  the  child  to  exercise  his 
mind  in  acquiring,  understanding,  and  expressing  new 
truth.  It  is  here  that  the  best  work  is  done  in  training 
the  child  to  think,  and  this  part  should  receive  the  em- 
phasis. The  ordinary  easy-going  teacher,  with  impro- 
vised and  incoherent  plans,  too  often  avoids  this  part  of 
the  recitation  entirely,  and  is  content  to  browse  in 
divisions  one  and  two.  She  lets  her  pupils  recite  and 
hears  them  say  their  lessons.  In  the  reading  lesson  she 
is  content  to  have  the  children  read  the  paragraphs 
aloud  without  thought-provoking,  or  thought-suggesting 
question  or  comment,  with  an  occasional  reference  to  a 
mispronounced  word.  The  study  and  recitation  of  a 
lesson  in  history,  geography,  physiology,  or  grammar  is 
a  sort  of  gorge  and  disgorge  process  im  which  the  un- 
digested tvuth  is  drawn  forth  in  the  exact  form  in  which 
the  child  gathered  it  from  the  printed  page.  In  arith- 
metic the  child  is  asked  to  solve  the  problems  already 
solved  at  the  seat,  the  problems  he  already  understands, 
and  perhaps  the  very  ones  he  solved  last  year.  Such 
work  is  almost  worthless  even  as  a  drill. 

The  drill  finds  its  greatest  value  in  the  application  of 
known  rules  and  principles  to  the  solution  of  new  prob- 
lems and  sentences.  The  teacher  who  would  do  most 
in  training  the  child  to  think  must  clearly  perceive  the 
difference  between  teaching  him  and  hearing  him  recite.' 
In  the  one  the  chii  d  learns,  in  the  other  he  recalls.  The  pro- 
cesses are  essentially  distinct,  and,  altho  they  mav  follow 
each  other  in  close  relation,  they  must  not  be  confounded. 
A  child  recites  when  he  tells  what  he  has  learned.  He 
is  taught  when  he  acquires  new  truth,  sees  new  relations, 
and  arrives  at  new  conclusions.  In  reciting  the  keynote 
is  recollection;  in  teaching,  the  keynote  is  thought. 
Teaching  is  simply  causing  the  mind  of  the  child  to  do, 
in  t&e  right  way  and  at  the  right  time,  that  which  will 
enable  it  to  grasp  the  new  truth,  see  the  new  relation 
and  reach  the  new  conclusion.  And  it  is  only  in  this 
third  part  of  the  recitation  that  the  teacher  to' any  ex- 
tent really  aids  the  child  in  habits  of  thought. 

If  we  would  do  more  for  the  child  in  training  him  to 
think,  we  must  emphasize  the  right  kind  of  questions. 
The  question  is  the  instrument  of  instruction.  It  is  the 
right  arm  of  the  teacher's  power.  The  art  of  question- 
ing is  in  a  sense  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  good 
questioner  is,  generally,  a  good  teacher.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  questions,  but  two  classes  will  suffice  our 
present  purpose.  One  class  tests,  the  other  trains  ;  the 
first  calls  forth  the  contents  of  the  mind,  the  other 
starts  up  its  machinery  ;  the  result  of  the  one  is  knowl- 
edge, the  result  of  the  other  is  power ;  the  first  may  be 
called  the  questions  of  acquisition ;  the  second  the 
questions  of  assimilation.  Ihere  are  two  well  defined 
stages  in  the  learning  process  corresponding  in  a  meas- 
ure to  those  two  kinds  of  questions.  The  first  is  the 
stage  of  apprehension  in  which  the  pupil's  mind  takes  in 
as  wholes  the  facts  or  units  of  truth.  It  acts  in  response 
t  that  phase  of  the  teaching  process  which  we  call 


presentation.    In  other  words  the  mind  apprehends  tie 
facts  that  are  presented  to  it.  ^^ 

might  Comprehension* 

The  second  stage  of  the  learning  process  ncay  be 
called  the  stage  of  compreheision.  In  it  the  mind  takes 
these  new  units  of  truth  which  have  just  been  appre- 
hended, examines  them,  analyzes  them  into  their  parts, 
classifies  the  parts,  compares  each  ^ith  similar  truth  al- 
ready in  the  mind  noting  similarities  and  differences, 
and  then  works  the  old  and  the  new  possessions  into  one 
assimilated  body  of  truth.  This  is  pre-eminently  the 
thinking  stage  in  the  learning  process.  And  after  each 
particular  act  of  comprehension  the  micd  has  a  larger, 
richer  and  better  organized  body  of  truth,  and  is  a 
stronger  and  better  logical  machine,  because  of  the  new 
possession  and  the  thinking  which  led  to  its  compre- 
hension and  assimilation.  i 
In  the  stage  of  apprehension  the  child  uses  only  the 
most  elementary  forms  of  thought.  In  comprehension 
he  uses  the  most  vigorous  and  systematic  exercise  of  the 
thinking  faculties.  For  to  comprehend  is  to  understand, 
and  to  understand,  is  to  interpret  the  new  truth 
by  the  old,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  pro-^ 
cesses  we  call  analysis,  comparison,  abstraction,  asso- 
ciation, and  judgment.  From  this  it  is  clearly  seen 
that  the  teacher  who  leads  the  child  no  further  into  the 
learning  process  than  the  stage  of  apprehension  has  not 
done  much  for  him  in  training  him  to  think.  Now  the 
question  is  not  only  the  instrument  of  instruction  :  it  is 
the  very  throttle  valve  which  starts  and  controls  the 
thinking  process.  And  the  two  classes  of  questions 
already  referred  to  correspond  with,  lead  to,  and  bring 
about  these  two  stages  in  the  learning  process.  The 
questions  of  acquisition  lead  the  child  to  apprehend  the 
facts  of  the  lesson,  while  those  of  comprehension  put 
the  naind  on  the  new  fact  and  keep  it  working  until  the 
fact  is  assimilated.  In  response  to  the  one  -the  mind 
requires  or  recalls  truth  ;  in  response  to  the  other  it 
understands,  assimilates,  and  applies  it. 

The  question  who,  which,  when,  where,  and  what  are 
primarily  questions  of  acquisition  and  seldom  lead  the 
child  much  beyond  the  stage  of  apprehension.  Why 
and  how  are  questions  of  assimilation.  They  carry  the 
learner  from  the  stage  of  apprehension  into  the  realm  of 
assimilation. 

These  are  philosophic  questions.  They  call  for  causes, 
they  examine  processes,  they  search  for  effects.  In 
answer  to  the  questions  of  acquisition  the  recollection 
of  the  mind  has  only  to  dip  into  the  memory  and  bring 
out  an  apprehended  fact.  But  there  are  no  ready  made 
answers  to  the  questions  of  assimilation.  By  them  the 
mind  receives  a  specific  order  for  a  special  product,  and 
its  thinking  processes  must  manufacture  that  product 
before  it  can  be  delivered.  In  every  system  of  schools 
you  can  find  three  kinds  of  teachers  :  the  mechanical, 
the  experimental,  and  the  philosophical.  The  first  does 
the  work  blindly  as  she  has  seen  it  done  by  others  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  teacher  uses  largely  the 
questions  of  acquisition,  and  consequently  does  little  in 
training  her  pupils  to  think. 

The  experimental  teacher  is  dissatisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  her  work,  but  is  unable  to  understand  why  they 
are  so  unsatisfactory.  She  therefore  experiments  with 
every  plan,  method  oi  device  that  may  be  suggested. 
She  does  not  foresee  the  end  and  therefore  cannot 
arrange  the  means.  The  character  of  her  work  is  ne- 
cessarily narrow  and  superficial.  And  since  the  ques- 
tions of  acquisition  lie  largely  on  the  surface  of  truth, 
they  constitute  almost  exclusively  her  s'  ock  in  trade. 
Like  the  mechanical  teacher,  she  may  occasionally  start 
the  thinking  processes  of  the  child's  mind.  But  if  she 
does  it  is  purely  by  accident  and  not  by  any  intelligert 
or  fixed  purpose. 

The  philosophic  teacher  sees  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  forms  the  plans  and  organizes  the  means  by  which 
that  end  is  to  be  attained,  and  thus  in  a  large  measure 
she  is  enabled  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
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way  and  at  the  right  time.  She  uses  the  questions 
of  acquisition  because  her  pupils  must  appehend 
facts,  but  the  magic  wand  of  her  superior  worth 
is  the  question  of  assimilation.  With  it  she  inten- 
tionally starts  that  mental  action  which  must  result 
in  mental  power. 

In  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  the  high  school  the 
recitation  should  be  largely  devoted  to  the  comprehen- 
sion and  assimilation  of  the  subject-matter  which  the 
child  has  apprehended  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson. 
The  lack  of  work  and  study,  so  distressingly  prominent 
in  some  of  these  schools,  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  spend  the  recitation  period  in  trying  to  have 
the  class  apprehend  what  it  should  have  apprehended  in 
the  preparation  of  the  lesson.  Thus  the  recitation  ends 
just  where  it  ought  to  begin,  and  there  is  no  time  for 
the  questions  which  result  in  the  comprehension  and 
assimilation  of  the  subject  matter.  In  the  primary 
schools  the  questions  of  apprehension  must  be  promi- 
nent, but  in  the  grammar  and  high  school  grades,  when 
the  child  has  learned  to  study,  the  teacher  must  place 
the  emphasis  on  these  questions  of  assimilation,  if  she 
is  to  accomplish  all  that  can  be  done  in  training  the 
child  to  think. 

Means  of  Acquiring  Truth. 

We  could  better  train  the  child  to  think  if  we  placed 
more  emphasis  upon  some  of  the  right  ways  of  acquir- 
ing truth. 

Taking  a  practical,  rather  than  a  psychological  view 
of  this  subject,  it  may  be  said  that  the  child  acquires 
truth  by  observation,  intuition,  reflection,  and  testimony. 
In  the  ordinary  school  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
matter  of  testimony.  Under  the  pressure  of  this 
emphasis  much  of  the  truth  which  the  child  acquires 
comes  to  him  by  the  testimony  of  the  teacher  or  the 
testimony  of  the  author. 

In  intuition  the  mind  grasps  certain  truths  and  reaches 
certain  conclusions  immediately  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  reasoning  processes.  And  since  we  can  do 
little  to  aid  the  mind  in  thus  acquiring  truth  except  by 
opening  for  it  a  wider  field  of  observation,  we  may  dis- 
miss it  entirely  from  this  discussion. 

But  it  is  surprising  how  little  the  school  work  of  to- 
day emphasizes  observation  as  a  source  of  knowledge. 
Nature  study  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  is  a  revolt 
agaiiaSt  this  almost  lack  of  emphasis.  We  have  the  tes- 
timony of  teachers  and  authors  about  nature,  but  this 
nature  study  movement  is  an  attempt  to  have  nature 
testified  directly  to  the  child  thru  his  powers  of  observa- 
tion. The  mental  product  of  observation  is  the  per- 
cept. And  percepts  whether  gained  by  observation  or 
grasped  by  the  mind  thru  intuition  are  the  elements  of 
knowledge.  And  since  these  elements  are  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  and  for  thought,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
the  child,  if  observation,  as  a  source  of  that  knowledge 
which  inspires  and  leads  to  mental  action  received 
greater  attention  and  more  emphasis  in  the  school- 
room. 

Reflection  as  a  source  of  truth  is  much  neglected. 
We  are  so  busy  acquiring  by  testimony  that  we  seldom 
take  time  to  reflect.  By  reflection  I  simply  mean  that 
mental  power  by  which  we  compare,  discover,  and  de- 
cide. In  this  process  there  are  three  stages.  The  first 
gives  the  child  general  notions  of  things.  The  result 
of  the  second  is  a  conclusion  technically  called  a  judg- 
ment. To  reach  it  the  mind  must  examine,  compare, 
discover,  and  conclude.  It  begins  by  examining  ideas 
and  objects,  proceeds  by  discovering  their  relations  or 
differences  and  concludes  by  affirming  or  denying  some- 
thing about  them.  In  the  third  stage  of  the  thinking 
process  the  mind  begins  with  a  comparison  of  two  con- 
clusions, proceeds  by  discovering  a  new  conclusion,  based 
upon,  deduced  from,  or  growing  out  of  their  relations  ; 
and  ends  by  stating  the  new  conclusion. 

Teachers  may  not  understand  the  thinking  process 
when  described  in  psychological  terms,  but  they  clearly 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  simple  words  examine, 


compare,  discover,  and  conclude.  And  when  the  child 
does  these  four  things  in  the  order  named  he  is  reflect- 
ing, judging,  thinking,  reasoning.  For  every  child  that 
reaches  a  conclusion  by  this  route  and  thus  forms  an 
opinion  has  fully  completed  an  act  of  thinking. 

if,  then,  we  would  train  the  child  in  the  art  of  think- 
i^Sy  great  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  reflections  as 
a  source  of  truth.  For  this  is  the  source  whence  come 
decisions,  conclusions,  opinions,  and  arguments.  When 
a  boy  finds  a  problem  which  baffles  his  powers  of  solu- 
tion some  teachers  solve  it  for  him,  others  tell  him  how 
to  solve  it.-  But  the  wise  teacher  takes  a  different  plan. 
She  sees  that  the  child  has  apprehended,  but  not  com- 
prehended the  condition  of  the  problem.  She  leads  him 
to  examine,  interpret,  and  understand  them  by  and  thru 
the  power  of  his  own  mental  equipment.  The  light 
dawns,  the  difficulty  disappears,  and  the  solution  is  dis- 
covered ;  and  while  the  teacher  guided  the  process,  the 
reflection  of  his  own  mind  was  the  real  source  of  light 
and  truth. 

Composition  rightly  taught  is  a  great  aid  in  training 
the  child  to  think,  it  is  originality  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression which  distinguishes  a  composition  from  a  com- 
pilation. This  originality  always  finds  its  source  in  the 
reflection  of  the  writer.  If  the  composition  assumes  the 
argumentative  form  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  agencies 
in  training  a  child  to  think.  For  then  composition  sets 
forth  the  writer's  conclusions,  opinions,  and  arguments, 
and  the  power  which  reaches  conclusions  and  formulates 
arguments  is  the  power  of  thought.  And  the  source 
whence  these  opinions  and  arguments  must  spring  are 
the  writer's  own  reflection. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  forced  upon  me  that  we  shall 
do  more  for  the  child  in  training  him  to  think :  (1) 
When  we  place  more  emphasis  upon  the  third  part  of 
the  recitation,  and  when  the  difference  between  teach- 
ing the  child  and  hearing  him  recite  is  clearly  perceived ; 
(2)  when  we  make  a  better  and  more  intelligent  use  of 
the  questions  of  assimilation ;  (3)  when  we  lead  the  child 
beyond  the  stage  of  apprehension  into  the  realms  of 
understanding  and  assimilation  ;  (4)  when  a  larger 
number  of  our  teachers  climb  the  dimly-lighted  stairway 
of  mechanical  and  experimental  work  and  reach  the 
broad  platform  of  intelligent,  thoughtful  instruction ; 
(6)  when  observation  as  a  source  of  knowledge  is  empha- 
sized and  the  doorway  to  the  child's  mental  machine 
s£op  is  thus  thrown  wide  open  that  the  fuel  of  truth 
may  have  free  access  to  the  engines  of  thought ;  (6) 
and  when  reflection  shall  become  a  fountain  of  truth  to 
the  child  whence  shall  issue  streams  of  decisions,  con- 
clusions, and  opinions,  nay,  even  arguments,  not  of  the 
teacher  and  the  text-book,  but  of  the  child,  occasioned 
by  the  exercise  of  his  own  mind  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  the  lesson. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
cation.— Slightly  abridged.) 


A  commission  of  prominent  Englishmen  will  soon  visit 
America  to  investigate  our  educational  and  economic 
methods.  Alfred  Mosely,  C.M.B.,  has  already  arrived 
in  New  York  to  prepare  for  the  visit.  The  commission 
will  consist  of  members  of  the  London  school  board  and 
county  council,  and  members  of  parliament.  ^  Primary, 
secondary,  and  technical  schools  will  be  visited  and 
their  methods  studied.  The  purpose  of  the  visit  is  to 
discover  why  the  average  American  has  a  more  practical 
education  than  the  Englishman.  A  labor  commission 
will  also  come  to  America  to  study  the  industrial  situa- 
tion. 


The  old  Longfellow  home  at  Portland,  Me.,  is  beiog 
repaired.  A  new  roof  is  being  built  and  the  woodwork 
and  blinds  are  being  painted.  The  door  in  the  vestibule 
from  the  street  will  be  restored  to  its  original  appear- 
ance, and  the  old  stone  frontdoor  step,  used  by  the  fam- 
ily from  the  beginning  of  this  house,  will  be  raised  and 
used  again  as  formerly. 
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In  ths  laat  ten  years  there  have  appeared.half  a  dozen 
arithmetlos  on  practically  new  lisee  and  many  mono- 
graplu  relating  to  instrnction  in  numbers.  The  changes 
institnted  by  progressive  schools  in  the  teaching  of 
uithmetio  amonnt  to  nothing  short  of  a  revolntion 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  person  interested  in  edn- 
c*tion. 

The  Three  Refomu. 

In  numy  places  this  revolution  has  passed  thru  the 
socceasfnl  accomplishmept  of  three  radical  reforms. 
The  first  reform  affects  the  foundation  of  arithmetic  in 
nnmber  learning.  The  second  reform  relates  to  the  in- 
trodaction  of  elementary  mathematics  in  the  higher 
grades  and  of  observational  geometry  in  all  grades. 
The  third  smd  eqnally  important  reform  relates  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  topics  of  arithmetic  in  relation  to 
the  powers,  interests,  and  needs  of  the  children  of  the 
different  grades.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  each  reform  has 
grown  out  of  the  other,  by  application  of  the  principle 
that,  as  Dr.  E.  E.  White  expresses  it,  "All  primary  ideas 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge  must  be  taught  object- 
ively. V  .  A  course  of  school  training  shoald  clearly 
include  at  least  the  elements  of  knowledge  in  all  the 
fandamental  branches." 

OM  Method!  of  Arithmetical  Ini^niclion. 

The  nature  of  this  revolution  can  be  best  appreciated 
by  those  who  place  conscientiously  before  themselves 
the  old-style  methods  and  devices  of  arithmetic  instruc- 
tiOD,  These  were  based  upon  the  fundamental  ideas 
that  one  topic  in  arithmetic  grows  out  of  another,  that 
the  logical  order  of  the  snbject  is  necessarily  the  psy- 
chological order  of  presentation,  that  the  subject  of 
arithmetic  mast  be  completed  thoroly  before  any  other 
kind  of  mathematics  is  considered,  and  that  the  child 
mnst  remain  dependent  upon  the  teacher  for  all  advance 
in  the  snbject.  In  consequence  we  have  had  arithmetic 
in  our  public  schools  with  oral  instrnction  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  as  the  sole  method  as  high  as  the  middle 
grammar  grades.  The  children  might  ieam  reading, 
history,  geography,  and  even  nature  and  science  from 
books,  bnt  the  arithmetic  text-book  was  not  for  the 
child.  In  ilact  this  method  showed  very  good  judgment 
on  the  part  of  edncational  administrators,  for  arith- 
metic was  presented  in  the  text- books  as  a  science  and 
in  snch  form  as  to  be  wholly  incomprehensible  to  the 
chfld.  Small  wonder  it  is  that  the  boy  or  girl  who 
dropped  oot  of  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
in  the  past  decade  has  seldom  known  mnch  of  anything 
abont  arithmetic ;  he  has  seldom  had  any  book  to  study, 
and  if  he  has  bad  any  book,  it  has  seldom  been  of 
material  fitted  for  his  mind. 

ThwoiMsi. 

The  theory  on  which  the  topics  have  been  presented 
by  the  teacher  has  been  that  of  the  pupil's  thoroly  mas- 
tering each  topic  before  proceeding  to  the  next.  The 
cona^t  reviewing  which  is  essential  in  the  learning 
and  remembering  of  such  a  snbject  as  arithmetic  was 
grossly  neglected.  Even  worse ;  the  children  grew  ac- 
customed to  work  apon  the  same  process  mechanically 
for  days  and  even  for  weeks,  and  the  result  was  that 
they  had  no  intelligent  or  active  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems. Oral  work  entirely  ceased  or  became  perfunctory. 
What  the  children  had  learned  in  one  year  they  wholly 
forgot  by  the  end  ef  the  next,  and  those  who  could  do 
partial  payments  had  forgotten  how  to  work  a  simple 
problem  in  profit  and  loss. 

Bejinnli  j  of  Reform. 

And  yet  even  at  its  worst  there  were  some  people 
never  wholly  satisfied  by  this  crude  and  mecbauical 
method.  As  nsnal  the  reform  began  at  the  top  and 
bottom  at  the  same  time.    Even  the  revolution  has  not 


oompletely  revolutionised  the  methods  of  teaching  arith- 
metic in  the  middle  elementary  grades.  First,  we  had 
the  Grube  system  of  teaching  numbers.  This  came 
partly  because  children  began  to  go  to  school  earlier 
in  life  than  before,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  teach  be- 
ginners in  number  who  were  five  years  old  by  the  meth- 
ods formerly  used  to  instruct  beginners  eight  years  old. 
Besides,  elementary  nnmber  teaching  a  generation  ago 
was  usually  given  by  the  mothers  before  the  children 
came  to  school,  The  Grube  system  recognized  &oms- 
thing  of  the  nature  of  the  child  mind,  but  it  was  never 
whoUy  successful.  Its  chief  objection  was  its  iterative- 
ness,  which  caused  the  children  to  lose  interest. 

About  this  same  time  leading  educators  were  displac- 
ing arithmetic  from  the  highest  grammar  grade  or 
grades  and  substituting  for  it  either,  usnally,  algebra, 
or,  sometimes,  geometry.  They  did  this  for  several 
reasons :  because  they  thought  there  was  too  much 
arithmetic  in  the  schools,  or  because  they  regarded  al- 
gebra or  geometry  as  more  valuable  than  arithmetic,  or 
becanse  they  wished  to  save  time  for  other  studies  in 
the  high  school  course.  In  this  period  before  system- 
atic child  study  had  begun,  there  were  very  few  who 
displaced  arithmetic  on  the  ground  that  algebra  or 
geometry  is  more  suited  to  children's  minds  than  cube 
root  by  arithmetical  methods  or  notation  by  the  duo- 
decimal scale.  Whether  this  was  a  real  reform  or  not 
is  still  questionable,  but  that  the  two  reforms  led  to  the 
revolution  is  historical  fact. 

Monograph- Writing. 

Some  two  decades  ago  the  interest  in  the  study'of 
particular  problems  in  education  began.  The  beginnings 
were  feeble  enough.  But  now  so  great  has  the  activity 
become  that  we  have  many  excellent  books  and  mono- 
graphs discussing  methods,  devices,  and  exercises  in 
teaching  the  elementary  facts  of  number  from  one  to 
one  hundred,  and  very  many  books  discuesing  and  ex- 
emplifying U>  the  smallest  details  arithmetic  as  a  sci- 
ence. In  a  bibliography  of  many  hundred  titles  one 
finds  not  ten  books  or  essays  which  even  try  to  present 
or  to  demonstrate  proper  methods  of  presenting  the 
topics  of  arithmetic  above  the  fundamental  operations. 
In  the  treatment  of  percentage  and  of  all  its  applica- 
tions there  is  an  immense  and  unworked  field  forjipeda- 


Db.  Georoe  Tbuhbull  Ladd, 
Profsssor  of  Ptallotopliy  1e  Yale  Ualveraity,  tb*  diitingnlibed 
■otbor  o(  well-known  book*  on  psycbology,  etlilci,  religion, 
m«t»phTilci,  and  acneralphUatophy.  Hit  latest  book  ii  a  treat- 
Isa  OB  tbe  Philosophy  ol  Conduct,  and  li  published  by  CharUi 
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gogical  philosophy.  The  researches,  opinion?,  and  con- 
clasions  of  genetic  psychology  ought  carefully  to  be 
considered  by  all  those  who  Intend  to  treat  pedagogically 
the  subjects  of  elementary  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
algebra.  What  all  makers  of  arithmetic  had  apparently 
forgotten  is  that  the  central  subject  of  education  is  not 
the  matter  but  the  child. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

There  was  a  time  some  years  back  when  mental  arith- 
metic raged  in  the  schools.  Nowadays  in  many  schools 
it  is  not  even  heard  of.  Mental  arithmetic  has  been 
done  away  with  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the  term 
''  mental  arithmetic,''  is  a  misnomer,  since  it  does  not 
distinguish  its  nature.  All  arithmetic  is  necessarily 
mental.  Second,  because  the  text-books  and  exercises 
in  mental  arithmetic  were  mere  collections  of  process 
problems  utterly  uninteresting  in  their  nature  and  by 
no  means  satisfactorily  paralleling  the  steps  in  the  prog- 
ress of  written  arithmetic.  Nevertheless  mental  arith- 
metic stood  for  something  altogether  worth  while.  It 
is  questionable  whether  in  our  revolution  we  have  se- 
cured an  equivalent  in  the  oral  arithmetic  now  done  or 
said  to  be  done  by  our  elementary  pupils.  The  true 
solution  of  how  to  bring  into  active  exercise  the  prin- 
ciple of  mental  arithmetic  is  in  daily  unwritten  and 
sometimes  silent  arithmetical  problems  introducing  and 
accompanying  all  written  work.  In  short,  the  solution 
is  in  having  a  good  teacher  who  understands  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  recitation. 

Ratio  Doctrines. 

By  the  Grube  system  of  teaching  numbers  our  children 
were  introduced  to  arithmetical  conceptions  of  magni- 
tude and  number  thru  observing  and  counting  objects. 
This  was  correct  but  did  not  go  far  enough.  The  older 
idea  of  counting  numbers  as  steps  in  series  possessed 
this  truth,  that  arithmetic  deals  with  the  answer  to  the 
question.  How  many?  The  Grube  principle  went  fur- 
ther and  asked.  How  many  what?  The  ratio  principle 
insists  on  asking  of  every  unit.  How  much?  With  these 
questions  now  the  philosophy  of  the  most  elementary 
teaching  of  numbers  is  evidently  complete.  Our  effort 
now  is  simply  to  combine  these  three  methods  so  phil- 
osophically that  they  become  one.  Ratio  measures 
magnitudes.  Number  counts  magnitudes  and  finds  mul- 
titude. Ratio  lays  bare  all  the  principles  of  fractions, 
percentage,  and  denominate  numbers.  These  principles 
combined  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  numbers, — 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and  fac- 
toring,— round  out  the  cycle  of  useful  elementary  arith- 
metic. When  the  pedagogical  problems  connected 
with  their  application  to  the  needs  and  natures  of  boys 
and  girls  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  are  completed,  I 
feel  confident  that  we  shall  have  abundant  time  in  the 
higher  grades  of  grammar  schools  for  elementary  ge- 
ometry  and  algebra. 

Elementary  Mathematics. 

For  some  years  educators  have  been  experimenting 
with  a  variety  of  methods  for  correlating  algebra,  arith- 
metic, and  geometry.  When  this  work  is  complete  we 
shall  have  practically  a  new  subject  for  our  highest 
grammar  grades.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  geom- 
etry should  be  observational  or  inventional  and  that  the 
algebra  should  be  the  application  of  the  equation  to  the 
solution  of  problems,  with  such  exercises  in  factoring  as 
will  facilitate  such  solutions. 

Geometry  grows  naturally  out  of  mensuration  and 
should  proceed  collaterally  with  the  development  of 
arithmetic  from  the  earliest  topics.  It  is  only  by  geo- 
metric forms  that  the  mind  can  properly  interpret  ratios, 
fractions,  and  percentages.  The  value  of  the  geometry 
of  the  sprhere  in  connection  with  geography  and  of  the 
geometry  of  the  parallelepiped  in  connection  with  cubic 
measure  is  obvious.  The  power  of  geometry  to  interpret 
square  root  and  cube  root  is  equally  obvious.  The  alge- 
braic equation  is  not  only  exactly  the  same  as  the  arith- 
metical equation,  but  it  grows  very  simply  out  of  propor- 


tion, which  is  an  equality  of  ratios.  Whathas  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  accomplished  is  the  correlation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  algebra  with  the  elements  of  arithmetic  beyond 
the  solution  of  square  and  cube  roots.  Here  is  an  imports 
ant  series  qj!  problems  for  the  pedagogical  philosopher. 
As  even  the  best  graded  books  are  made  now  the  **  spiral  '^ 
order  from  algebra  to  arithmetic  and  geometry  back  to  al- 
gebra again  is  open  to  the  censure  of  Dr.  White's  amus- 
ing phrase  "a  merry-go-round."  But  the  near  future 
will  see  this  correlation  completed. 

In  this  connection  it  is  profitable  to  quote  from  some 
of  the  leaders  in  education. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  ''Educational  Re- 
form" says: 

The  right  time  for  advancing  a  child  to  the  study  of  a  sub- 
ject is  the  first  moment  he  is  capable  of  comprehending  it.    . 

.  .  It  is  a  curioQS  fact  that  we  Americans  habitually 
underestimate  the  capacity  of  pupils  at  almost  every  stage  of 
education  from  the  primary  school  thru  the  university.  .  . 
Geometry  has  many  and  very  important  applications  in  the 
arts  and  trades.  Its  applications  are  as  important  as  those  of 
arithmetic,  if  we  except  the  very  slightest  and  commonest 
arithmetical  operations.  That  the  great  mass  of  American 
children  should  leave  school  without  ever  having  touched  this 
subject — except  perhaps  in  arithmetic  under  the  head  of  men- 
suration— is  a  grave  public  misfortune. 

President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  in  ''.The  Meaning  of 
Education  "  says : 

The  course  .  .  .  that  I  would  suggest  for  the  Ameri'*ao 
school  .  .  .  involves  beginning  algebra  and  plane  geom- 
etry shortly  after    ...    ten  or  eleven  jears  of  age    .    . 

.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pupil's  development  from  being 
arrested  and  his  capacity  for  education  from  being  brought 
to  an  end,  he  must  constantly  be  led  on  to  new  heights. 

Prof.  David  Eugene  Smith,  of  the  Teachers  coUege, 
of  Columbia,  says : 

The  teachers  who  fear  lest  the  child  shall  drift  into  think- 
ing in  symbols  .  .  .  are  really  fearing  that  the  child 
shall  drift  into  mathematics. 

Dr.  Smith  also  quotes  from  Laisant  as  follows  : 

That  algebra,  arithmetic,  and  geometry  should  be  taught 
side  by  side  is  not  merely  useful ;  it  is  indispensable  for  main- 
taining that  unity  and  co-ordination  in  mathematics  without 
which  the  science  loses  all  interest  and  value.  A  boy  who  has 
taken  his  arithmetic  first  and  then  his  algebra  and  then  his 
geometry,  has  his  mental  powers  less  developed  than  they 
would  have  been  with  three  or  four  years  of  parallel  teaching 
intelligently  pursued. 

The  Mastery  Theory. 

President  Eliot  also  says  something  which  seems  so 
significant  educationally  as  to  deserve  tte  strongest  em- 
phasis and  reiteration.  The  chief  objection  which  has 
been  urged  to  the  introduction  of  algebra  and  geometry 
in  the  grammar  grades  has  been  that  the  children  are 
not  already  thoro  in  arithmetic.  This  may  be  true,  but 
as  one  nail  drives  out  another,  we  have  a  right  to  ques- 
tion whether  thoroness  in  any  one  subject  is  to  be  se- 
cured or  sought  after  at  the  cost  of  complete  ignorance 
of  other  subjects.    To  quote  President  Eliot : 

Why  do  we  try  to  make  children  do  what  we  do  not  try  to 
do  ourselves  ?  Instead  of  mastering  one  subject  before  going 
to  another,  it  is  almost  invariably  wiser  to  go  on  to  a  superior 
subject  before  the  inferior  has  been  mastered.  .  .  On  the 
mastery  theory,  how  much  new  reading  or  thinking  should  we 
adults  do  ?  .  .  .  Many  an  educated  man  remembers  to  this 
day  the  exasperation  he  felt  when  he  discovered  that  problems 
in  arithmetic  over  which  he  had  straggled  for  hours  could  be 
solved  in  as  many  minutes  after  he  had  got  half  way  thru 
algebra. 

The  Graded  Text-Book  Reform. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that,  in  the  modem  languages, 
for  high  school  and  college  we  have  text-books  gnuled 
for  even  the  terms  in  the  school  year,  but  that  if  we 
wish  to  teach  geography  to  a  fifth  grammar  grade  we 
must  use  the  same  book  as  we  use  in  the  eighth  gram- 
mar grade.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that  we  have  primers 
and  second  term  and  third  term  readers  for  our  chfldren 
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I  first  primary  grade  and  arti  not  yet  ready  gener- 
)  accept  the  principle  of  the  graded  arithmetic 
)Ook.    Says  Dr.  E.  E.  White  in  his  "  Art  of  Teach- 

t 

elementary  arithmetic  stands  next  to  the  reader  as  a 
of  training  children  in  thought  reading,  and  especially 
I  true  when  it  contains  numerous  simple  problems  for 
grasp,  and  solution.  There  is  no  more  effective  train- 
r  a  cnild  in  thought  reading  than  the  grasp  of  the  sim- 
lations  between  concrete  numbers  expressed  in  language, 
inted  manual  has  several  important  advao  tages  over  num- 
ercises  written  on  the  board.  .  .  The  use  of  a  book  by 
ipihs  relieves  the  teacher  from  much  unnecessary  labor 
paring  blackboard  work,  this  being  especially  true  in 
ims  ;  and  it  also  relieves  the  pupils  from  the  necessity 
ying  so  many  exercises  from  the  board,  often  a  severe 
I  the  eyes  and  nerves,  especially  in  poorly  lighted  rooms, 
much  of  the  board  work  prepared  by  ^achers  as  a 
[9  characterized  by  marked  sameness  and  monotony.  Be- 
the  use  of  a  book  affords  pupils  an  excellent  practice  in 
:  the  relations  of  numbers  when  expressed  in  print. 

night  quote  extensively  from  such  men  as  Dr. 
B  and  the  late  Professor  Hinsdale,  who  have  argued 
gly  for  text-books  in  the  hands  of  pupils.  **  The 
ly  oral  method  does  not  suffice  for  the  production 
8  independent  scholar,"  said  Dr.  Harris  in  his  ad- 
on  Horace  Mann  before  the  N.  B.  A.  in  1896. 
bhere  are  reasons  for  graded  reading  books  and  for 
)i  histories,  and  these  reasons  anyone  would  con- 
equally  strong  reasons  may  be  urged  for  the 
id  text-book  in  every  subject.    The  old  style  man- 


ual for  the  teacher  was  a  scientific  treatise  and  required 
pedagogical  interpretation  by  the  teacher  before  the 
children  could  use  the  material.  This  pedagogical  inter- 
pretation the  class-room  teacher  has  seldom  had  the 
time  and  patience  to  make. 

The  Guiding  Principle. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  revolution  in  actual  progress  has 
made  its  meaning  so  entirely  plain.  We  are  introduor 
ing  ratio  and  algebra  and  geometry  and  graded  text- 
books for  one  and  the  same  reason,  to  meet  the  needs 
and  interest  and  powers  of  the  child.  We  have  for  a 
long  time  recognized  the  fact  that  children  go  to  school 
to  learn  what  they  ought  to  know  when  they  become 
grown  up  men  and  women.  We  are  now  beginning  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  go  to  school  to  learn  things 
profitable  and  enjoyable  by  them  as  boys  and  girls.  The 
more  fully  a  boy  lives  out  his  own  life  as  a  boy  the  better 
foundation  is  he  laying  for  the  building  of  a  man.  We 
must  change  not  only  our  topics  but  our  problems  till 
they  concern  the  real  life  of  boys,  for  boys  are  not  made 
for  the  schools,  but  the  schools  are  made  for  the  boys. 

''  I  came,"  said  the  Master  of  Life,  ''  that  ye  might 
have  life,  and  that  ye  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 
This  tremendous  saying  is  not  for  the  grown-up  people 
only,  not  for  the  wise  only,  but  exactly  as  much  for  the 
children  and  for  the  ignorant.  Our  business  as  edu- 
cators is  to  transform  every  subject  in  the  schools  as 
fast  as  we  learn  how  so  that  it  may  express  for  the 
youth  of  the  land  an  abundant  life. 


Olhat  Cigaret  Smohing  OliU  Do. 


Hy  T.  L.  Lord. 


a  certain  school  of  about  500  pupils,  grades  up  to 
inth  year,  it  was  found  that  the  boys  were  very  in- 
r  to  the  girls  in  every  way. 
i  looking  for  the  cause  of  this  difference  it  was 
1  that  a  large  majority  of  the  boys  were  habitual 
et-smokers  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  little  or  no 
*  general  difference  in  the  every-day  habits  of  the 
I. 

I  investigation  was  ordered  to  ascertain  exactly  how 
he  smoking  was  to  blame  for  the  boys'  inefficiency 
ow  moral  condition.     The  investigation  extended 
several  months  of  close  observation  of  twenty  boys 
Q  it  was  known  did  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form  and 
ty  boys  known  to  be  ''cigaret  fiends." 
16  non-smokers  were  drawn  by  lot.    The  report 
wents  the  observation  of  ten  teachers.    The  pupils 
itigated  were  from  the  same  rooms  in  the  same 
»l8.    No  guess-work  was  allowed.    Time  was  taken 
st  at  the  facts  of  the  case  on  the  twenty  questions 
quiry — hence  the  value  of  the  report. 
16  ages  of  the  boys  were  from  ten  to  seventeen, 
average  age  was  a  little  over  fourteen. 
!  the  twenty  smokers,  twelve  had  smoked  more  than 
IT  and  some  of  them  several  years. 
.1  twenty  boys  used  cigarets  while  some  of  them  also 
pipes  and  cigars  occasionally. 
16  following  table  shows  the  line  of  investigation 
also  the  results : 

Smokers  ^ 
1  5 


Smokers     ^  Non 


Nervous 14  70 

mpaired  hearing 13  65 

*oor  memory 12  60 

3ad  manners 16  80 

!jOW  deportment 18  90 

'oor  physical  condition 12  60 

3ad  moral  condition 14  70 

)ad  mental  condition 18  90 

Street  loafers 16  80 

hit  nights 15  75 

!!arelessin  dress 12  60 

^ot  neat  and  clean 12  60 

truants 10  50 

[jOW  rank  in  studies 18  90 


1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
4 
1 
0 
3 


5 
5 

10 
5 

10 
0 
5 
0 
0 

20 
5 
0 

15 


19. 
20. 


DD  •  • • .  .  ■ 

95 

» 

9 

1  •  •  •  •  ^^ 

45....I 

0 

3 

<  ^iJ A  M  «  a  1 

1 

W*  •  •  •  4 

9 

2  times 

10 

0 

15 


15.  Failed  of  promotion 79  times 

16.  Older  than  average  of  grade 19 

17.  Untruthful 9 

18.  Slow  thinkers 19 

S  Poor  workers  or  not  able  ^ 

}  to    work   continuously  ( 17 

S  Known  to  attend  church  ) 

(  or    Sunday   school) 1         ^ ^        45 

The  following  personal  peculiarities  were  noticed  in 
the  smokers : 

Boy  No.  1  is  undersized,  wizened,  unkempt,  and  sallow. 

Boy  No.  2  is  unable  to  think  at  all  at  times. 

No.  3,  weak,  dull,  often  sick. 

No.  4,  has  headache,  sick  spells,  sore  eyep,  and  short  sight. 

No.  5  is  mentally  and  morally  dwarfed. 

No.  6  is  bad  from  first  to  last. 

No.  7  is  unreliable,  a  liar  and  deceitful. 

No.  8  is  abnormally  weak  and  about  to  collapse  physically. 

No.  9  is  lazy. 

No.  10  has  stopped  smoking  and  is  doing  better. 

No.  11  has  stopped  smoking  cigarets  but  smokes  a  pipe. 

No.  12  has  stepped  smoking  and  is  improving. 

No.  13  is  a  type  of  hopeless  unregenerate  ;  has  since  been 
sent  to  the  school  for  feeble  minded. 

No.  14  stops  smoking  by  spells. 

No.  15;  his  neighbors,  teachers,  and  others  regard  him  a 
nuisance. 

No.  16  is  low  down  in  the  human  scale. 

No.  18  is  a  liar  and  a  coward. 

No.  19  is  five  years  behind  his  grade. 

No.  20  is  simply  a  young  tough. 

Twelve  cases  had  poor  memories  and  ten  of  the  twelve  were 
reported  as  very  poor,  only  four  had  fair  memories  and  not 
one  of  the  twenty  boys  had  a  good  memory. 

Eighteen  stand  low  in  deportment,  only  one  is  good,  and 
none  are  excellent.  Seven  of  them  very  low,  bemg  constantly 
in  durance  vile,  because  of  their  actions. 

Twelve  of  the  boys  are  in  a  poor  physical  condition,  six  be- 
ing subject  to  "sick  spells,"  and  are  practically  physical 
wrecks  already.  Eight  were  reported  as  being  in  a  fair  or 
good  condition,  but  none  were  excellent. 

The  table  shows  that  the  average  eflSciency  of  the  average 
boy  in  this  school  who  has  never  used  cigarets  is  represented 
by  about  ninety-five  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  out  of  on© 
hundred  such  boys,  ninety-five  of  them  are  reasonably  sure  of 
getting  at  least  a  good,  common  school  education. 
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The  other  side  of  the  table  shows  that  of  the  cigaret  fiends 
only  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  stand  an;  show  in  school,  and 
they  are  two  and  one*flfth  years  behind  their  own  grade  and 
more  than  three  years  behind  the  girU  they  started  with  in 
the  first  grade. 

Only  one  of  the  lot  could  be  called  a  clean  boy,  and  two 
were  carefol  abont  their  drees,  while  twelve  were  careless  in 
dress,  six  being  very  careless,  and  evidently  the  same  twelve 
are  reported  as  uncleanly,  fonr  of  whom  are  "downright 
nasty," 

Ten,  or  just  half  the  lot,  are  confirmed  trnants. 

Eighteen  have  a  low  rank  in  stadies,  only  two  are  even  fair 
— none  are  good  or  excellent.  Eight  were  not  only  low  but 
very  low  in  their  standings. 

Still,  these  smokers  are  from  as  good  families,  in  the 
same  schools,  under  the  same  teachers,  and  other  con- 
ditions are  the  same  as  the  boys  who  did  not  smoke. 

All  bnt  one  had  been  demoted  at  some  time  and  the  lot  had 
averaged  in  failure  to  be  promoted  four  times,  One  boy  had 
failed  ten  times  (half-yearly),  fonr  failed  in  promotion  eight 
times,  and  the  rest  from  one  to  eight  times, 

Nineteen  of  them  were  older  than  the  average  of  their 
grade  and  one  was  yoaoger.  They  averaged  two  and  one- 
half  years  older  than  they  ehonld  be  for  the  grade  they  were 
ic. 

Five  of  them  were  notorions  liars,  five  of  them  were  known 
to  he  nntrnthfnl,  while  the  rest  were  of  different  degrees  of 
the  Ananias  class. 

All  bat  one  were  slow  thinkers  and  none  of  them  think 
qnickly.  Eight  are  reported  as  very  slow  mentally,  and  three 
absolntely  doll. 

Tbe  teachers  who  made  this  investigation  expressed 
themselves  to  the  parents  of  the  boys  as  follows  : 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  fact  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  hoys  in  this  city  are  smoking  cigar- 
ets  ;  that  the  boys  who  smoke  are,  on  an  average,  years  be- 
hind the  boys  who  do  not  smoke  and  still  farther  behind  the 
girls  in  the  same  grades ;  that  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
condition  of  many  of  these  boys  is  extremely  deplorable  and 
will  certainly  continns  to  grow  worse  nnless  the  habit  is 
stopped ;  that  while  the  schools  are  insisting  that  this  and  all 
other  nnclean  and  nndesirable  habits  shall  not  be  practiced  in 
or  ahont  onr  school-honsea  or  gronnds,  still  crowds  of  boys  are 
daily  seen  around  the  saloons  and  loafing  places  of  our  streets, 
smoking,  loafing,  swearing,  and  ooltiTsting  other  undesirable 
habits. 


This  was  plain  talk  and  it  had  an  immediate  effect. 

We  ask  that  parents  co-operate  with  na  in  elminattng 
theoa  conditions  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  we  may  give 
our  fntnre  generation  of  yonng  men,  not  only  an  education, 
bat  healthy  bodies,  minda,  and  morals. 

We  would  ask  parents  to  observe  from  the  table  given,  that 
thecigaret-smoker  is  already  welt  on  his  way  to  the  conditions 
which  indicate  crime,  trampdom,  the  jail,  and  general  worth- 
lessness.  Memory  goes  first,  closely  followed  by  tow  deport- 
ment, low  rank  in  studies,  bad  physical  condition,  and  general 
degeneracy. 

We  would  also  point  ont  to  parents  that  while  pupils  are 
within  onr  domain  as  teachers  (the  school  yard  and  school 
house),  there  will  be  no  smoking  and  that  while  we  shall  do  all 
In  our  power  to  disconrage  it  anywhere,  we  are  helpless  to 
stop  the  difficulty  without  the  personal  co-operation  of  the 
parents,  and  we  may  as  well  add  that  we  are  nnabte  to  tsadi 
anything  to  tbe  cigaret  fiend,  as  his  memory  is  a  blank,  his 
power  to  reason  damaged,  ability  to  stndy  ruined,  and  usually 
bis  ambition  to  excel  entirely  gone. 

We  wonld  further  point  ont  to  the  parent  of  the  boy  who 
smokes,  that  ths  desirable  places  in  the  hnsinese  world  are 
being  rapidly  closed  to  the  cigaret-smoker,  and  that  already 
the  banks,  railroads,  and  many  other  husiaeases  by  which  the 
ambitious  young  man  expects  to  climb  to  fortune  and  success, 
have  cIosi;d  their  doors  as  tightly  to  the  cigaret-smoker  aa  to 
the  drunken  sot.  Why  7  Because  the  business  world  has 
fonnd  by  experience,  as  we  teachers  observe  continually,  that 
tbe  cigaret-smoker  is  nntruthfal,  deceitful,  nntmatworthj, 
and  inefficient." 

When  the  inreBtigation  was  finished  the  boye  were 
called  together  and  the  facts  placed  before  them  in  the 
plainest  possible  language.  A  longer-faced  lot  of  boys 
it  would  have  been  bard  to  find  than  these  that  had 
heard  the  report.  Tbe  resiiita  of  the  investigation  were 
printed  and  sent  to  parents  signed  by  the  teachers. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  marshal  of  tbe  town  that 
seventy-fire  per  cent,  of  the  cigaret-smoking  by  boys 
has  stopped.  Tbe  moral  and  industri^  condition  of 
the  school  is  wonderfully  improved.  What  vaa  called 
the  worst  school  in  tbe  county  is  now  spoken  of  as  doing 
good  work.  The  school  board  raised  the  salary  of  the 
teachers  and  principal  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  people 
are  pleased.  Tbe  improved  condition  of  the  boys  is 
noticeable  in  their  language,  dreaa,  manners,  efficiency, 
and  especially  in  their  moral  tone.  The  former  princi- 
pal and  saperintendent  smoked. 
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The  proper  heating  and  ventilation  of  modern  achools 
la  a  matter  of  more  than  ordioar;  importance.  As 
there  are  man;  special  features  in  the  constrnction  of 
school  buildings,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  roomB  and 
wardrobes,  light,  sturways,  etc.,  which  prevent  the 
planning  and  erection  of  an  ideal  BTstem,  the  designer 
is  frequently  called  upon  to  exercise  considerable  in- 
genuity in  planning  a  syatem  which,  when  completed, 
wiU  not  only  give  entire  satisfaction  to  hia  clients,  but 
also  to  himself.  I  always  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
drafting  room  when  the  planning  of  a  new  school  or  the 
reconatmctioD  of  an  old  building  is  commenced.  By 
ihia  method  a  much  better  system  is  planned  than  if  no 
attention  was  given  the  heating  and  ventilation  until  all 
plana  were  finished. 

One  of  the  latest  and  fineat  educational  buildings  in 
St.  Louia  is  the  Edward  Wyman  school  (see  illustration 
on  page  498),  which  is  two  stories  high,  the  greater  part 
of  the  basement  floor  being  above  the  grade  level.  This 
building  contains  eighteen  claas-roomB,  a  kindergarten, 
and  a  lecture  room — each  equal  to  two  claas-rooms  in 
area — a  library,  principal's  office,  teachers'  rooms,  toUet 
rooms,  etc.  (Pig.  2).  Id  the  basement  are  the  boiler  and 
coal  rooms,  the  engine  and  fan  rooms,  the  latrine  rooms, 
and  playrooma. 

Each  claas-room  ia  provided  with  ample  wardrobe 
room,  and  these  rooms  are  arranged  to  receive  outside 
light.  The  wardrobes  differ  from  thoae  of  the  ordinary 
school  building  inaamuch  aa  they  open  off  the  room  only, 
having  no  communication  with  the  corridors. 

The  building  ia  of  fireproof  construction  thruout.  It 
is  designed  after  the  early  English  style,  and  the  idea 
has  been  admirably  maintained  by  the  uae  of  mottled 
brick  with  heavy  gray  joints.  The  building  is  finished 
in  hard  wood  thruout,  and  walla  and  ceilings  are  painted 
in  lead  and  oil  in  pleasing  and  harmonious  colors.  The 
cost  of  heating  and  ventilation  alone  was  $10,687,  while 
the  total  coat  of  the  finished  building  waa  $126,762. 

In  all  new  buildings  in  St.  Louia  and  old  buildings 
which  are  to  be  reconstructed,  arrangements  are  made 

'Part  of  an  addi«t*  delivered  before  tha  seml-annKal  meeting 


to  heat  and  ventilate  by  the  low  pressure  steam-and-fan 
system.  By  low  preasure  ia  meant  that  not  more  than 
fifteen  ponnda  of  steam  is  carried  on  the  boiler,  and 
lowerpresaure  on  the  heating  ayatem  is  maintained  thra 
the  teducine  valves. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  plant  of  the  Edward 
Wyman  school  conaiste  of  one  horizontal  tubular  boHer, 
aeventy-two  inchea  in  diameter  and  twenty>two  feet 
long,  containing  twenty-aiz  six-inch  flues.  -  The  engine 
has  a  cylinder  eighteen  inchea  in  diameter  by  twelve 
inchea  atroke,  connected  directly  with  the  shaft  of  the 
fan  wheel.  The  fan  wheel  is  eleven  feet  in  diameter 
by  five  feet  six  inches  wide.  As  shown  in  Fig.  3,  it  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  usual  method  of  construct- 
ing double  discharge  fans, 

Thia  syatem  has  been  deaigned  to  give  an  even  flow  of 
air  over  the  entire  aurface  of  the  coils  and  will  be  re- 
quired to  deliver  68,400  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  iu 
order  to  comply  with  the  guarantee.  The  heating  of 
the  air  ia  accomplished  by  twelve  coils,  two  coils  being 
uaed  as  tempering  coila  and  five  coila  used  in  each  heater 
stack.  Each  coil  baa  four  rows  of  one-inch  pipe.  The 
pipes  are  apaced  three  and  one:eighth  inchea  center  to 
center  lengthwise  of  the  coil,  and  the  rows  are  apaced 
two  and  one-half  inches  center  to  center.  The  pipea 
are  aeven  feet  high,  or  each  coil  has  1022  feet  of  one- 
inch  pipe,  and  the  twelve  coils  have  12,264  feet  of  on^ 
inch  pipe. 

The  base  of  this  coil  was  deaigned  with  a  view  to 
causing  the  steam  and  water  of  condensation  to  flow  in 
the  same  direction  in  the  base  and  with  a  seal  of  water 
of  one  and  one-half  inches  at  the  rear  end,  a  current  of 
steam  upward  in  two  of  the  rows  of  pipe,  and  downward, 
aa  it  were,  in  the  other  two  rows  of  pipe.  Tlieae  coils 
do  not  air  bind.  The  water  of  condensation  ia  drained 
out  of  the  bottom  of  the  base,  giving  a  dry  baae  at  all 
times,  and  is  returned  by  gravity  to  a  receiver,  when  it 
is  pumped  to  the  boiler. 

At  the  Edward  Wyman  echool,  the  air  la  drawn  down 
thru  the  two  towers  at  each  side  of  the  main  entrance, 
then  thru  a  passageway,  when  it  paases  either  thru  or 
beneath  the  tempering  coila.  Under  each  tempering 
coil  is  placed  a  by-pass  door  which  is  caused  ta  be 
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The  other  side  of  the  table  ihovs  that  of  the  cigaret  fiends 
only  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  stand  any  show  in  school,  and 
they  are  two  and  one-flfth  years  behind  their  own  grade  and 
more  than  three  years  behind  the  girls  they  started  with  in 
the  first  grade. 

Only  one  of  the  lot  could  be  called  a  clean  boy,  and  two 
were  carefnl  about  their  dree?,  while  twelve  were  careless  in 
dress,  six  being  very  careless,  and  evidently  the  same  twelve 
are  reported  as  ancleanly,  fonr  of  whom  are  "downright 
nasty." 

Ten,  or  just  half  the  lot,  are  confirmed  tmants. 

Eighteen  have  a  low  rank  in  stndiea,  only  two  are  even  fair 
— none  are  good  or  excellent.  Eight  were  not  only  low  but 
very  low  in  their  standings. 

Still,  these  smokers  are  from  as  good  families,  in  the 
same  schools,  under  the  same  teachers,  and  other  con- 
ditions are  the  same  as  the  boys  who  did  not  smoke. 

All  bnt  one  had  been  demoted  at  some  time  and  the  lot  had 
averaged  in  failure  to  be  promoted  fonr  times.  One  hoy  had 
failed  ten  times  (half-yearly),  fonr  failed  in  promotion  eight 
times,  and  the  rest  from  one  to  eight  times. 

Nineteen  of  them  were  older  than  the  average  of  their 
grade  and  one  was  younger.  They  averaged  two  and  one- 
half  years  older  than  they  should  be  for_  the  grade  they  were 
in. 

Five  of  them  were  notorioos  liars,  five  of  them  were  known 
to  be  untruthful,  while  the  rest  were  of  different  degrees  of 
the  Ananias  class. 

All  bnt  one  were  slow  thinkers  and  none  of  them  think 
quickly.  Eight  are  reported  as  very  slow  mentally,  and  three 
absolutely  dull. 

Tbe  teachers  who  made  tLis  investigation  expressed 
themselves  to  the  parents  of  the  boys  as  follows  : 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  fact  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  boys  in  this  city  are  smoking  cigar- 
ets  ;  that  the  boys  who  smoke  are,  on  an  average,  years  be- 
hind the  boys  who  do  not  smoke  and  still  farther  behind  the 
girts  in  the  same  grades ;  that  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
condition  of  many  of  these  boys  is  extremely  deplorable  and 
will  certainly  continue  to  grow  worse  unless  the  habit  is 
stopped ;  that  while  the  schools  are  insisting  that  this  and  all 
other  unclean  and  undesirable  habits  shall  not  be  practiced  in 
or  about  our  school-honses  or  grounds,  still  crowds  of  boys  are 
daily  seen  around  the  saloons  and  loafing  places  of  our  streets, 
smoking,  loafing,  swearing,  and  onltivating  other  undesirable 
habits. 


This  was  plain  talk  and  it  had  an  immediste  effect. 

We  ask  that  parents  co-operate  with  us  in  ebninating 
these  conditions  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  we  may  give 
our  future  generation  of  young  men,  not  only  an  education, 
but  healthy  bodies,  minds,  and  morale. 

We  would  ask  parents  to  observe  from  the  table  given,  that 
the  cigar et-smoker  is  already  well  on  bis  way  to  the  conditions 
which  indicate  crime,  trampdom,  the  jail,  and  general  worth- 
leesness.  Memory  goes  first,  closely  followed  by  low  deport- 
ment, low  rank  in  studies,  bad  physical  condition,  and  general 
degeneracy. 

We  would  also  point  out  to  parents  that  while  pupils  are 
within  our  domain  as  teachers  (the  school  yard  and  school 
house),  there  will  be  no  smoking  and  that  while  we  shall  do  all 
in  our  power  to  disconiage  it  anywhere,  we  are  helpless  to 
stop  the  difGculty  without  the  personal  co-operation  of  the 
parents,  and  we  may  as  well  add  that  we  are  unable  to  teadi 
anything  to  the  cigaret  fiend,  as  his  memory-  is  a  blank,  bis 
power  to  reason  damaged,  ability  to  study  mined,  and  nanally 
his  ambition  to  excel  entirely  gone. 

We  would  further  point  out  to  the  parent  of  the  boy  who 
smokes,  that  the  desirable  places  in  the  businees  world  aK 
being  rapidly  closed  to  the  cigaret-smoker,  and  that  already 
the  banks,  railroads,  and  many  other  businesses  by  which  the 
ambitious  young  man  expects  to  climb  to  fortune  and  sncoeu, 
have  closed  their  doors  as  tightly  to  the  cigaret-smoker  as  to 
the  drunken  sot.  Why  ?  Because  the  business  world  has 
found  by  experience,  as  we  teachers  obeerve  continually,  that 
the  cigaret-smoker  is  untruthful,  deceitful,  untmstwortby, 
and  inefficient." 

When  the  investigation  was  finished  the  bo;s  were 
called  together  and  the  facts  placed  before  them  in  the 
plainest  possible  language.  A  longer-faced  lot  of  bojs 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  than  these  that  h'ad 
heard  the  report.  The  results  of  the  investigation  were 
printed  and  sent  to  parents  signed  by  the  teachers. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  marshal  of  tbe  town  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cigaret-smoking  by  boys 
has  stopped.  The  moral  and  industrial  condition  of 
the  school  is  wonderfully  improved.  What  was  called 
the  worst  school  in  the  county  is  now  spoken  of  asdoing 
good  work.  The  school  board  raised  the  salary  of  the 
teachers  and  principal  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  people 
are  pleased.  The  improved  condition  of  the  boys  is 
noticeable  in  their  language,  dress,  manners,  efficiency, 
and  especially  in  their  moral  tone.  The  former  princi- 
pal and  Buperistendent  smoked. 
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The  proper  heating  and  ventilation  of  modern  sohoola 
is  a  matter  of  more  than  ordinary  importaoce.  As 
there  are  many  special  features  in  the  construction  of 
school  baildioga,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  rooms  and 
wardrobes,  light,  stairways,  etc.,  which  prevent  the 
planning  and  erection  of  an  ideal  syatem,  the  designer 
is  frequently  called  upon  to  ezarciae  considerable  in- 
geanity  in  planning  a  system  which,  when  completed, 
will  not  only  give  entire  satisfaction  to  his  clients,  but 
also  to  himself.  I  always  keep  in  close  tonch  with  the 
drafting  room  when  the  planning  of  a  new  school  or  the 
reconatmction  of  an  old  building  is  commenced.  By 
this  method  a  much  better  system  is  planned  than  if  no 
attention  was  given  the  heating  and  ventilation  until  all 
plans  were  finished. 

One  of  the  latest  and  finest  educational  bnildings  in 
St.  Loais  is  the  Edward  Wyman  school  (see  illustration 
on  page  498),  which  is  two  stories  high,  the  greater  part 
of  the  basement  floor  being  above  the  grade  level.  This 
building  contains  eighteen  elasa-room?,  s  kindergarten, 
and  a  lecture  room — each  equal  to  two  class-rooms  in 
area — a  library,  principal's  o^ce,  teachers'  rooms,  toilet 
rooms,  etc.  (Pig.  2).  In  the  basement  are  the  boiler  and 
coal  rooms,  the  engine  and  fan  rooms,  the  latrine  rooms, 
and  playrooms. 

Each  class-room  is  provided  with  ample  wardrobe 
room,  and  these  rooms  are  arranged  to  receive  outside 
light.  The  wardrobes  differ  from  those  of  the  ordinary 
school  building  inasmuch  as  they  open  off  the  room  only, 
having  no  communication  with  the  corridors. 

The  building  is  of  fireproof  construction  thrnont.  It 
is  designed  after  the  early  English  style,  and  the  idea 
has  been  admirably  maintained  by  the  use  of  mottled 
brick  with  heavy  gray  joints.  The  building  is  finished 
in  hard  wood  thrnoat,  and  walls  and  ceilings  are  painted 
in  lead  and  oil  in  pleasing  and  harmonious  colors.  The 
cost  of  heating  and  ventilation  alone  was  $10,687,  while 
the  total  coat  of  the  finished  building  was  $126,752. 

Id  aJl  new  buildings  in  St.  Louis  and  old  buildings 
which  are  to  be  reconstructed,  arrangements  are  made 

*Part  of  *a  addiaai  dellvand  before  the  aeml-anoKftl  meetliiK 
of  tbe  Americaa  Soelatjr  of  Haatlng  and  Ventilating  Eaglneera 
Kt  Chicago.    Rfprlnted  from  tbe  Engineiring Revitw, 


to  heat  and  ventilate  by  the  low  pressure  steam-and-fan 
system.  By  low  pressure  is  meant  that  not  mora  than 
fifteen  pounds  of  steam  is  carried  on  the  boiler,  and 
lowerpressure  on  the  heating  system  is  maintained  thm 
the  reducins;  valves. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  plant  of  the  Edward 
Wyman  school  consists  of  one  horizontal  tubular  boiler, 
seventy-two  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty-two  feet 
long,  containing  twenty-siz  six-inch  flues.  The  engine 
has  a  cylinder  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  by  twelve 
inches  stroke,  connected  directly  with  the  shaft  of  the 
fan  wheel.  The  fan  wheel  is  eleven  feet  in  diameter 
by  five  feet  six  inches  wide.  As  shown  in  Fig.  3,  it  is  ' 
somewhat  different  from  the  usual  method  of  construct- 
ing double  discharge  fans. 

This  system  has  been  designed  to  give  an  even  flow  of 
air  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  coils  and  will  be  re- 
quired to  deliver  68,400  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  guarantee.  The  heating  of 
the  air  is  accomplished  by  twelve  coils,  two  coils  being 
nsed  as  tempering  coils  and  five  coils  used  in  each  beater 
stack.  Each  coil  has  four  rows  of  one-inch  pipe.  The 
pipes  are  spaced  three  and  oneroighth  inches  center  to 
center  lengthwise  of  the  coil,  and  the  rows  are  spaced 
two  and  one-half  inches  center  to  center.  The  pipes 
are  seven  feet  high,  or  each  coil  has  1022  feet  of  one- 
inch  pipe,  and  the  twelve  coils  have  12,264  feet  of  one- 
inch  pipe. 

The  base  of  this  coil  was  designed  with  a  view  to 
causing  the  steam  and  water  of  condensation  to  flow  in 
the  same  direction  in  the  base  and  with  a  seal  of  water 
of  one  and  one-half  inches  at  the  rear  end,  a  current  of 
steam  upward  in  two  of  the  rows  of  pipe,  and  downward, 
as  it  were,  in  the  other  two  rows  of  pipe.  These  coils 
do  not  air  bind.  The  water  of  condensation  is  drained 
out  of  the  bottom  of  the  base,  giving  a  dry  base  at  all 
times,  and  is  returned  by  gravity  to  a  receiver,  when  it 
is  pnmped  to  the  boiler. 

At  the  Edward  Wyman  school,  the  air  is  drawn  down 
thru  the  two  towers  at  each  side  of  the  main  entrance, 
then  thru  a  passageway,  when  it  passes  either  thru  or 
beneath  the  tempering  coils.  Under  each  tempering 
coil  is  placed  a  by-pass  door  which  is  caused  to  be 
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opened  of  closed  b;  a  thermoBtat  placed  in  the  tempered 
air  room  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  air,  when  it 
enters  the  fan,  at  eeventy  degrees.  The  air  is  then  dis- 
charged from  the  other  end  of  the  fan,  either  thru  or 
beneath  the  heating  coils  and  into  the  hot  room  or  the 
tempered  air  room,  then  into  galvanized  docts  hung 
near  the  ceiling,  leading  to  each  class-rooni.  (Figs.  4 
and  6), 

All  the  clasB-rooms  have  double  connections  at  the 
plenum  chamber,  and  these  double  dampers  are  con- 
trolled by  thermostats  placed  in  each  room.  The  ducts 
leading  to  the  rooms  have  an  area  of  two  square  feet ; 
the  vertical  flues  an  area  of  three  square  feet ;  and  the 
openings  into  the  rooms  an  area  of  five  square  feet.  A 
diffueer  is  used  on  all  fresh  air  openings  into  the  clasa- 
roomi.  These  openings  are  located  about  nine  feet 
above  the  floor;  and,  whenever  posaible  in  the  planning 
of  the  building,  arrangements  are  made  to  discbarge 
the  air  toward  the  outer  walls  and  glass  surfaces.  This 
cannot  always  be  done,  however,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  difluser  is  found  to  be  of  great  value  in 
directing  the  air  toward  the  outer,  and  therefore  colder 
parts  of  the  room.    All  vent  registers  have  an  area  of 


five  square  feet  and  are  in  the  wardrobes  at  or  near  the 
floor  level.    This  is  found  to  give  excellent  service. 

The  children's  clothing  is  hung  on  long  hooks  which 
prevents  it  from  touching  the  walle.  The  air  patsing 
thru  and  around  the  clothing  insures  that  it  will  be  dry 
when  wanted.  This  is  advantageous  if  the  children 
have  been  in  the  rain  or  snow  on  their  way  to  school. 

The  vent  flues  lead  to  the  attic,  where  the  air  is  dis- 
charged to  the  outside  thru  the  towers.  Beneath  these 
towers  are  usually  placed  two  or  more  doors,  which  are 
opened  or  closed  by  air  pressure  hsndled  by  a  snail 
three-way  cock  or  valve  in  the  engine  room.  This 
method  of  opening  and  closing  the  doors  in  the  attic 
has  its  merits  ;  ropes,  chains,  and  pulley  will  get  out  of 
order  and  then  the  janitor  has  to  climb  the  stairs  to  the 
attic.  This  he  "  might  forget,"  but  with  only  a  smaU 
three-way  cock  to  open  or  close  I  hav^  never  found  this 
duty  neglected.  A  by-pass  for  the  whole  heating  sys- 
tem is  arranged  as  shown  in  Pig.  6. 

At  the  point  where  the  fresh  air  enters  the  basement 
from  the  towers  is  a  door  which  is  closed,  and  another 
door,  shown  over  the  tempering  coils  connecting  with 
the  first  floor  hall,  is  opened.    The  class-rtom  doors  are 
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Fig.  s.    Isometric  Plan  of  Dacts  Leading  to  ClasBrootns. 


left  open.  When  the  fan  ia  started  a  com- 
plete circulation  of  the  air  in  the  building 
is  at  once  eBtablished.  Not  only  ia  this 
found  to  be  a  very  «conomical  ayatem  of 
heating  the  building  early  in  the  morning, 
or  at  other  times  when  not  occupied  for 
school  parpoBeB,  but  the  work  is  accom- 
plished very  quickly. 

A  special  form  of  header  was  designed 
for  tbe  steam  connections  to  the  coils,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  joints  and  consequent- 
ly the  liability  of  leaks.  The  heating  of 
the  halls  and  corridors,  as  well  as  the  entire 
basement,  is  accomplished  by  hot  air.  No 
direct  radiation  is  used.  The  sides  of  the 
fan  housing,  the  casing  of  tbe  coile,  the 
sides  of  the  hot  air  and  tempered  air  rooms 
are  painted  and  finished  in -white  enamel, 
as  well  as  the  engines,  pumpa,  etc.  The 
pipes,  when  covered,  are  painted  white. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  are  also  painted 
white.  All  these  when  finished  constitute 
not  only  a  useful  apparatus,  but  one  inter- 
esting and  beautiful. 

The  lactiines  and  sanitaries  are  also  an 
important  part  of  the  fitting  up  of  a  modern 
Bchool-hoDse.  Each  closet  (Fig,  6)  has  a 
local  vent  of  seven  square  inches,  connected 
to  an  undergroundduct  leading  to  thespace 
around  tbe  cast  iron  stack.  The  urinal 
stalls  are  also  ventilated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, each  stall  being  separately  ventilated 
into  the  underground  duct.  There  is  also 
a  special  arrangement  for  keeping  a  fire  in 
the  stack  in  warm  weather  when  there  is 
no  fire  in  the  boiler,  thus  securing  perfect 
ventilation  at  all  times. 


So  mu7  valasblfl  trlbntta  to  tbe  memory 
of  Colonel  Parker  have  been  receircd  oiace  tbe 
pabllcatlon  of  THE  SCHOOL  JOURHAL'S 
Memorial  nnmber  that  fonr  pages  will  be  de- 
voted to  tham  next  woek. 


Pig.  6.    Showing  By-pasi  of  Hektiog  5yat< 
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a  tbla  Important  Held. 


Craig  Keyless  Locks. 

Simplicity  of  constroction  &nd  durability  are  two  of  the 
good  pointa  about  the  Craig  Keyless  Locke.  They  are  combi- 
nation locka  withoDt  the  dial,  the  principle  of  which  coneiBts 
in  thense  of  a  combated  tumbler  prodncing  a  "click,"  a  cer- 
tain nomber  or  eeriea  of  nnmbars  of  wbiob  givee  a  combination 
on  which  the  lock  opens.  Iheee  combinations  cover  a  wide 
range  and  no  two  locks  need  ba  alike  nnlesa  so  ordered.  The 
employment  of  the  "  click  "  instead  of  the  dial  allows  the  uee 
of  hearing  inetead  of  sight,  a  characteristic  very  neefal  for 
dark  places  or  at  night.  The  advantages  of  the  locke  are 
many.  They  hare  all  the  secnrity  of  a  safe  lock,  altbo 
operated  much  more  quickly  and  easily.  The  annoyances  of 
lost  and  forgotten  keys  are  entirely  obviated.  The  lock  is  al- 
ways ready  to  be  opened,  and  nsers  do  not  forget  the  combina- 
tions. Each  lock  has  from  100  to  300  combinationB  and  any 
change  of  combination  practically* gives  a  new  lock,  as  far  as 
the  past  neers  of  the  lock  are  concerned.  Combinations  can 
be  changed  easily  by  following  simple  directions.  There  is 
nothing  complicated  about  the  Craig  Locks.  No  mechanical 
ability  is  necessary  to  operate  or  care  for  them.  They  do 
perfect  work  and  should  last  a  life  time.  There  are  no  loose 
springs  or  pieces  in  the  lock,  nothing  to  wear  or  giveont.  In- 
etead of  a  large  board  full  of  keys,  the  record  of  every  Craig 
Lock,  DO  matter  how  many,  can  be  kept  in  thevest  pocket,  and 
one  has  a  master  key  to  every  look  in  use. 

Craig  Locks  are  employed  to-day  in  «11  grades  of  institn* 
tions  from  the  private  school  for  young  boys  to  the  univer- 
sity. More  than  1,000  of  them  are  in  use  at  the  Detroit  high 
school.  They  have  been  fonnd  especially  uaefnl  in  the  Penn- 
aylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  P«. 

A  Novel  Saw  Table. 


sal.  The  tripods  ue  heavy,  faced  op  at  the  center  and  neatly 
japanned,  when  desired  they  are  fitted  with  leveling  screws. 
The  rods  are  of  bessemer  steel,  siraight,  of  uniform  diunet«r, 
and  machine  threaded.  They  are  nickel  plated  to  prevent 
rusting.  The  supports  slide  and  turn  with  ease,  and  are  cap- 
able of  delicate  adjustments  which  are  not  altered!  when  the 
screws  have  been  set.  The  parts  of  the  system  are  inter- 
changeable,  and  are  capable  of  being  need  in  many  different 
ways,  the  various  combinations  often  serving  the  pnrpose  of 
expensive  pieces  of  apparattfs,  and  a  large  amount  of  time  is 
saved  by  the  use  of  these  supports.  The  pieces  ordinarily 
made  in  steel  and  cast  iron  are  duplicated  in  brasa,  at  an  ad- 
ditional cost  of  material  only,  sioce  it  is  sometimee  desirable 
to  build  up  non-magnetic  supports.  For  general  use,  however, 
the  steel  and  iron  supports  are  more  desirable. 

High  Economy  Lamp. 
The  New  Continental  Enclosed  Arc  Lamp,  made  by  the 
Helios-Upton  Company,  of  Peabody,  Mass.,  gives  a  gain  in 
light  economy  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  over  all  other  arc  lamps. 
Its  long,  three-quarter  arc,  free  from  flame,  gives  the  greatest 
light  and  practically  does  away  with  the  shadow.  It  is  simple 
in  construction,  there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  adjuslment,  mA 
it  is  artistic  and  np-to-date  in  design.  It  gives  a  steady  light 
which  is  clear  and  bright  and  is  said  to  be  as  near  an  approach 
to  daylight  as  an  artificial  light  can  be.  The  sameBim  makes 
a  new  Helios  lamp  which  can  ba  used  on  alternating  anddirect 
current  circuits  by  changing  a  few  parts.  Thomas  &  Betts, 
141  Broadway,  are  the  New  York  agents. 

A  Sanitary  Floor  Brush. 
The  invention  of  the  World's  Only  Sanitary  Dustleea  Floor 
Brosb  and  its  use  in  the  Milwaukee  schools  has  produced  some 
excellent  results  i     "  


„           ,      „  , ,            ,  „               .>,      viL        •.  o^t^ciiciii,  isBuiuB  111  the  way  of  minimiung  dost  and  danger 

Hammacher,  SchJemmer  &  Company,  of  New  York,  have  jtiat  ^ j^^,  bacteria.    The  large  amount  of  dust  on  the  fioors  of  our 

put  on  the  market  a  Saw  Table  which  in  severa^^  respects  is  ^^^^g■^^  j^  constantly  stirred  np  by  the  walking  about  of  pupils, 

(^                           unique.   Itisveryclearlyilhatraledin  ^^j  ^^^^  inhalation  of  a  large  amount  of  dust,  particularly 


accompanying  cut.     The   table  is 
adjustable  to  any  school  deak  and  per- 
mits the  student  to  work  in  a  atandiug 
two  most  commendable  fea- 
tures. 


ben  laden  with  disease  gsrms,  is  dangerous.  A  test  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  bacteria  before  and  after  sweeping  in 
different  ways  was  made  in  a  Milwaukee  school.  In  the  case 
of  the  kerosene  oil  brush  the  number  of  bacteria  which 
fell  on  an  exposed  plate  before  sweeping  was  five,  ^ter 
sweeping  was  twenty;  with  dry  broom  ten  before,  1,166 
after ;  with  sawdust  and  broom,  none  before,  1,320  after. 
The  use  of  the  Worlds  Only  Sanitary  Floor  Brush  will  reduce 
dust  at  least  ninety-seven  per  cent.  The  brush  is  constructed 
'  very  simply.  At  the  back  is  a  reservoir  or  oil  chamber  which 
carries  a  small  supply  of  kerosene  oil.  This  filters  down  a 
row  of  specially  arranged  fiber.  When  it  touches  the  dust 
it  moistens  it,  and  causes  the' dust  particles  to  adhere  to  one 
another  and  roll  up  in  little  balls  or  pellets,  and  prevents  the 
dust  from  rising  into  the  air.  The  kerosene  also  acts  as  an 
antiseptic,  destroying  bactsria  and  purifying  the  air.  Rooms 
may  be  swept  more  quickly  with  this  brush  than  with  the  dry 
broom.  It  is  made  by  the  Milwaukee  Dustless  Brush  Company 
of  122-124  Sycamore  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
A  New  Copying  Device. 

A  multi-copying  device,  known  as  the  Schapiograpb  and 
manufactured  by  the  Board  Schapiograpb  Company,  268 
Broadway,  New  York,  possesses  many  distinctive  featuru.    It 

An  Attractive  Prize  Offer. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are  of- 
fering, thru  The  School  Joubnal,  to  give  a  No.  2  Brownie 


The  Saw  Table  is  compact 

in  shape  and  make-up,  and 

k  when  ones  adjusted  it  is  very 

t  rigid.    It  is  simple  in  con- 

I  struction,  thoroly  made,  and 

I   moderate  in  price.  All  things 

considered,   it  seems   to   Qtl 

'    the  demand  raoat  admirably. 

Hammacber,  Sehlemmer  &  Company  are  sending  out  some 

special  descriptive  circulars,  telling  of  the  Saw  Table's  good 

points.    The  circulars  are  very  artistic. 

An  Underfeed  Furnace. 
The  Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace  gives  more  heat 
from' 
coal  is  fed 

ignites  all  the  products  of  combustion,  such  as  gases,  smoke, 
etc.,  pass  up  thru  the  bed  of  live  coals  and  are  transformed 
into  heat  which  is  used,  instead  of  being  drawn  up  into  the 
chimney  as  in  other  furnaces.     The  Underfeed  Furnace  is 


practically  smokeless  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  slower     Camera  to  any  teacher  who  will  arrange  to  award" the  c 
while  the  heat  is  much  greater  than  in  other  kinds.    It  ia  said  '  ""         "' 

also  to  be  the  cleanest  and  handiest  furnace  to  care  for  on  the 
market.  It  ia  manufactured  by  the  Peck-Williamson  Com- 
pany, 337  West  Fifth  street,  Cincinnati,  0. 


as  a  prize  in  any  class  competition.  Not  more  than  one 
eamera  will  be  given  in  a  school.  Applicants  shoald  furaiafc 
n  addition  to  their  own  name  and  address,  the  full  same  and 
address  of  the  school  and  the  average  nomber  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendanoe.  Cameras  have  now  reached  a  hirii  degree  ot  per> 
fection,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  ia 
Many  of  the  leading  nniversities,  colleges,  and  high  schools  second  to  none  in  the  world  in  this  respect.  Taking  pictures 
are  being  equipped  with  Universal  Laboratory  Supports,  man-  is  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  ^ 
ufactared  by  William  Gaetner  &  Company  of  Chicago.  All  longaammer  vacation  and  the  pictures  are  ever  afterwards  a 
who  are  engaged  ia  scientific  work  appreciate  the  many  ad'  source  of  pleaaure  and  delight.  Mention  Thb  School  JODBHAL 
vantagea  of  welVmade  and  rigid  supports  such  as  the  Univer-    when  writing. 


Universal  Laboratory  Supports. 
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Walker  Educational  Bulldiog. 

A  fine  new  building  has  jast  been  erected  at  120  Boylston 
street,  Boston.  It  is  called  the  Walker  bnilding,  and  Joseph 
Walker,  the  trustee  of  the  edifice,  has  made  it  a  center  for 
publishers  and  those  interested  in-  educational  matters.  Per- 
haps no  other  building  in  this  country  has  so  large  a  number 
of  publishers,  school  supply  companies,  etc.,  as  this  structure 
will  contain  after  the  present  month.  Among  the  tenants  of 
the  Walker  building  will  be  the  following :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company,  yf.  A.  Wilde  Company,  Teachers'  Exchange,  of  which 
T.  W.  White  is  manager  ;  Prang  Educational  Company,  Har- 
per &  Brother,  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Company,  William  N. 
Hartshorn,  John  Q.  Adams  &  Company,  Prof.  Phillippe  de 
Rochelle,  school  of  languages  and  publisher  of  La  Prance;  D. 
Appleton  &  Company,  Winfield  M.  Thompsoo,  E.  R.  Dumont, 
Globe  School  Book  Company,  and  Boston  School  House  Commis- 
sion. A  number  of  other  publishers,  among  them  Maynard, 
Merrill  &  Company,  and  Longmans,  Green  &  Compaoy,  may 
also  take  rooms  in  the  building.  They  are  considering  the 
matter,  but  have  not  as  yet  come  to  a  final  decision.  Boylston 
street  will  now,  more  than  ever  before,  be  the  educational 
center  of  Boston  The  majority  of  the  above-named  tenants 
will  be  installed  in  their  new  quarters  during  May. 

Text-Books  to  be  Adopted. 

The  board  of  education  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  will  adopt 
text-books  foi  use  in  the  public  schools  for  five  years  from 
July  1, 1902.  Among  the  books  to  be  adopted  for  elementary 
schools  are  primers;  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
supplementary  readers  ;  language  and  spelling  books,  arith- 
metics, geographies,  histories,  physiologies,  copy-books,  nature 
study  books,  drawing  and  music  oooks,  and  handy  dictionaries. 
High  school  adoptions  will  include  books  on  algebra,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  Latin,  Greek,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Iliad, 
French,  Spanish,  German,  the  standard  classics,  American, 
English,  Grreek,  MedisBval  and  Roman  history,  civil  govern- 
ment, composition  and  rhetoric,  English  literature,  mythology, 
physiology,  physiography,  botany,  geology,  chemistry,  zoology, 
physics,  psychology,  commercial  Taw,  geography,  and  book- 
keeping. 

Proposals  from  publishers  will  be  received  at  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  beard,  Mr.  J.  B.  Moreton,  until  Monday,  May 
26.    Decision  will  be  made  within  thirty  days  thereafter. 

Vacation  Tours  in  Europe. 

The  Bartlett  Tours  take  front  rank  for  economical  holiday 
trips  to  Europe.  This  summer's  tour  has  been  planned  es- 
pecially in  the  interest  of  those  who  desire  an  extended  Euro- 
pean tour  for  ladies  traveling  alone  ;  for  young  people  without 
parental  escort  and  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  enjoyable  holi- 
day abroad  at  moderate  cost.  The  party  will  be  conducted 
in  a  superior  manner,  and  the  cost  of  membership  will  include 
every  necessary  expense  and  every  reasonable  luxury. 

The  party  will  sail  by  the  American  line  from  Philadelphia 
June  2^,  by  the  steamship  "  Westernland,"  and  those  taking 
the  longest  tour  will  return  from  Rotterdam,  Holland,  in  one 
of  the  new  twin-screw  steamers  of  the  Holland-American  line, 
reaching  New  York  city  August  10. 

Tour  "  A  "  costs  $150  and  the  party  returns  July  26.  The 
time  is  largely  speut  in  England,  six  days  in  London. 

Tour  "  B  "  costs  $200.    Party  returns  August  2. 

Tour  "C  costs  $260.  Return  is  made  August  10.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  itinerary  of  Tour  "B,''  and  also  a  trip  down  the 
Thames  and  across  to  France-  Nine  days  in  Paris,  and  a 
special  visit  to  Versailles. 

Tour  '*  D  "  costs  $285,  returns  same  day  as  tour  **  C."  Takes 
in  all  points  of  interest  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands.  Everything  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bartlett  Tours  Company,  532  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

A  Good  Antiseptic. 

The  strongest  antiseptic  known  to  the  medical  profession 
is  Hydrozone,  and  it  is  now  employed  extensively.  It  can  be 
taken  internally,  as  in  the  cases  of  gastric  catarrh  and  dyspep- 
sia due  to  fermentation,  and  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  without 
the  slightest  danger  of  producing  poisonous  results.  The  odor 
of  Hydrozone  is  rather  pleasant  than  objectionable  to  the  pa- 
tient. By  its  healing  and  stimulating  properties,  the  diseased 
surface  is  made  healthy  and  the  surrounding  tissues  remain  in 
their  normal  condition.  Other  antiseptics  constantly  impair 
and  even  destroy  the  animal  cells. 

Glycozone  acts  more  slowly  than  Hydroeone,  but  is  none  the 
jeis  certain  as  a  stimulant  to  healthy  granulations,  especiallj 
jn  the  treatment  of  gastric  and  intestinal  disorders. 


Zht  BducatConal  ^rade  field. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company  have  on  exhibition  at  their 
New  York  and  Boston  offices  views  of  the  Plantin-Moretus 
museum  at  Antwerp  and  many  of  the  modern  reprints  from 
the  original  plates,  some  of  them  bound  in  covers  which  closely 
follow  in  form  those  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries.   This  printing  house  was  founded  about  1576. 

The  South,  which  has  long  been  practically  a  dead  field  for 
books  in  the  experience  of  many  publishers,  is  njw  buying 
generally.  Comparatively  large  orders  for  new  books  have 
come  lately  from  that  part  of  the  country  in  advance  of  their 
publication.  The  usual  experience  has  been  hitherto  that  the 
demand  for  new  books  comes  first  and  most  largely  from  the 
East,  and  then  works  gradually  toward  the  West,  appearing  in 
San  Francisco  in  about  six  months,  and  in  the  South  if  at  all, 
still  later. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  of  219  Fifth  avenue,  are  hold- 
ing an  exhibition  in  color  photography.  Pictures  of  birds, 
butterflies,  mushrooms,  insects,  and  wild  flowers,  reproduced 
direct  from  the  originals,  are  shown,  as  well  as  the  process  by 
which  this  result  is  attained.  The  company  take  this  method 
of  introducing  their  **  New  Nature  Library ''  to  the  public. 

The  board  of  education  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  will  receive  sealed 
proposals  up  to  Thursday,  June  5,  for  supplying  the  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  with  text-books  on  mental  arithmetic,  pen- 
manship (both  the  vertical  and  slanting  or  semi-slanting 
systems),  business  forms,  literature  or  supplementary  readers. 
The  proposals  must  be  accompanied  by  sample  copies  of  the 
books  proposed  to  be  furnished,  with  a  statement  of  the 
wholesale  and  retail  price  at  which  the  publisher  or  agent 
agrees  to  furnish  each  book  within  the  city  of  Stocktou. 
The  proposals  will  be  opened  by  the  board  of  education  at 
the  office  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Washington 
building,  at  7:30  P.  M.,  June  5.  All  texts  adopted  will  be 
used  for  four  years  from  July  1,  1902,  and  thereafter  in 
each  case  until  a  different  text  shall  be  adopted.  All  texts 
submitted  will  be  tested,  so  far  as  time  permits,  in  one  or 
more  of  the  Stockton  schools.  Supt.  James  A.  Barr  is  the 
secretary  of  the  board. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  thirty  most  popular 
books  for  the  month  of  March  in  the  World's  Work  report 
from  the  booksellers  and  librarians  of  the  eighteen  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States,  twelve  per  cent  aze  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company.  The  same  percentage  for  the  same 
publishers  was  shown  in  the  report  from  the  librarians  of  the 
state  of  New  York  for  the  past  year. 

While  in  New  Orleans  recently  Mr.  Edgar  0.  Silver,  of  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Company,  said  that  among  the  greatest  difficulties 
to  school  book  publishers  are  the  recent  wars.  Geographies 
that  were  up-to-date  three  years  ago  would  be  quite  behind 
the  times  now,  and  the  same  is  true  of  histories.  This  busi- 
ness that  the  newspapers  call  "empire  building" causes  the 
school  book  publishers  more  trouble  and  more  expense  than 
any  other  cause,  if  not  all  causes  put  together.  Mr.  Silver 
said  that  the  cost  of  school  books  in  this  country  is  not  quite 
two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  of  operating  the  schools. 
The  books  cost  no  more  than  three  per  cent  in  any  state. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  are  sending  out  an- 
nouncements to  the  effect  that  they  have  removed  their  intro- 
ductory offices  in  the  South  to  the  Empire  building,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  with  Mr.  L.  H.  Putney  as  manager.  A  reading  room  has 
been  fitted  up  there  and  provided  with  all  the  latest  and  best 
of  the  Macmillan  publications,  as  well  as  files  of  the  leading 
pedagogical  magarines. 

A  recent  entertainment  and  exhibition  by  a  Chinese 
Sunday-school  in  Brooklyn,  afforded  an  interesting  proof  of 
the  value  of  the  phonetio  principle  as  applied  to  reading  in 
the  late  Supt.  E.  G.  Ward's  "Rational  Method  in  Reading," 
(published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company),  to  the  teaching  of 
English  to  foreigners.  In  less  than  two  years  a  class  of  fifty 
men,  meeting  on  Sunday  only,  has  learned  to  read  English  and 
to  understand  it.  Such  performances  as  the  pronouncing  of 
the  names  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  hitherto  considered  well 
nigh  impossible  for  Chinamen,  were  the  highest  testimony  of 
the  teaching  value  of  Superintendent  Ward's  series  of  School 
Readers.  As  a  suggestion  to  night  schools,  and  all  classes 
containing  foreigners,  the  success  of  this  Chinese  school  is 
most  pertinent. 

The  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company  has  recently  been  in- 
corporated with  William  T.  Henderson  as  president :   R.  W. 
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School  Gquipment  and  the  6ducational  Trade. 

Cndai  thli  hwd  ue  ^Ten  practical  nusaBtloiw  oonoemiDS  Kida  to  uaohi&c  and  armwemaiit  ol  Khool  librarlee,  and  dawrlptioii»«f  nvw 
lutBiulforiohoolBaiidooLurea.  It  in  to  be  onderMood  that  all  note*  of  ichool  niDpliMare  luaerted  for  pnrpoiei  of  Infoncatkn  (nily>aiidiiCMid 
adTtmlMnieDta  are  admitted.  Sobool  boardi,  inpeiinteiideiila,  and  teachen  will  mid  hmoj  Talnable  notes  from  the  edncatiDnunipidr  manat, 
'-■  '■■        '-  'n  thii  impottantfleld.    OorreaiiondenM  ia  inrited.   Addreaa  letters  to  JKMortfTD 


Cratg  Keyless  Locks. 

Simplicitj  of  cotutruction  and  durability  are  two  of  the 
good  points  about  the  Craig  Keyless  Locke.  They  are  combi- 
nation lochs  nithoDt  the  dial,  the  principle  of  which  consistB 
in  theose  of  a  comiKated  tumbler  prodncing  a  "click,"  a  cer- 
tain number  or  series  of  numbers  of  which  gives  a  comtunation 
on  which  the  lock  opens,  fhese  combinations  cover  a  wide 
range  and  no  two  locks  need  be  alike  nnlees  bo  ordered.  The 
employment  of  the  "  click  "  instead  of  the  dial  allows  the  use 
of  hearing  instead  of  sight,  a  characteristic  very  useful  for 
dark  places  or  at  night.  The  advantages  of  the  locks  are 
many.  They  bare  all  the  security  of  a  safe  lock,  altho 
operated  much  more  quickly  and  easily.  The  annoyances  of 
lost  and  forgotten  keys  are  entirely  obviated.  The  lock  is  al- 
ways ready  to  be  opened,  and  asers  do  not  forget  the  combina- 
tions. Each  lock  has  from  100  to  300  combinations  and  any 
change  of  combination  practically'gives  anew  lock,  as  far  as 
the  past  users  of  the  lock  are  concerned.  Combinations  can 
be  changed  easily  by  following  simple  directions.  There  is 
nothing  complicated  aboot  the  Craig  Locks.  No  mechanical 
ability  is  necessary  to  operate  or  care  for  them.  They  do 
perfect  work  and  should  last  a  life  time.  There  are  no  loose 
springs  or  pieces  in  the  lock,  nothing  to  wear  or  giveout.  In* 
stead  of  a  large  board  fall  of  keys,  the  record  of  every  Craig 
Lock,  no  matter  how  many,  can  be  kept  in  the  vest  pocket,  and 
one  has  a  master  key.  to  every  lock  in  use. 

Craig  Locks  are  employed  to-day  in  nil  grades  of  institn- 
tiona  from  the  private  school  for  young  boys  to  the  univer- 
sity. More  than  1,000  of  them  are  in  use  at  the  Detroit  high 
school.  They  have  tieen  found  especially  useful  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  Pa. 

A  Novel  Saw  Table. 


sal.  The  tripods  are  heavy,  faced  np  at  the  center  and  neatly 
japanned,  when  desired  they  are  fitted  with  leveling  ktows. 
The  rods  are  of  beesemer  steel,  siraight,  of  uniform  diameter, 
and  machine  threaded.  They  are  nickel  plated  to  prevent 
rusting.  The  supports  slide  and  turn  with  ease,  and  are  cap- 
able of  delicate  adjustments  which  are  not  altered  when  the 
screws  have  been  set.  The  parts  of  the  system  are  inter- 
changeable, and  are  capable  of  being  need  in  many  different 
ways,  the  varions  combinations  often  serving  the  pnrpoae  of 
expensive  pieces  of  apparatus,  and  a  large  amount  of  time  is 
saved  by  the  use  of  these  supports.  The  pieces  ordinarily 
made  in  steel  and  cast  iron  are  duplicated  In  brass,  at  an  ad- 
ditional cost  of  material  only,  since  it  is  sometimes  deeirable 
to  build  np  non-magnetic  inpporte.  For  general  use,  howeTer, 
the  steel  and  iron  supports  are  more  desirable. 

High  Economy  Lamp. 

The  New  Continental  Enclosed  Arc  Lamp,  nude  by  the 
Helios-Upton  Company,  of  Feabody,  Mass.,  gives  a  gain  in 
light  economy  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  over  all  other  arc  lamps. 
Its  long,  three-quarter  arc,  free  from  flame,  gives  thegreateat 
light  and  practically  does  away  with  the  shadow.  It  is  simple 
in  construction,  there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  adjnslment,  and 
it  is  artistic  and  np-to-date  in  design.  It  gives  a  steady  light 
which  is  clear  and  bright  and  is  said  to  be  as  near  an  approach 
to  daylight  as  an  artificial  light  can  be.  The  same  firm  makes 
a  new  Helios  lamp  which  can  be  used  on  alternating  and  direct 
current  circuits  by  changing  a  few  parts.  Thomas  &  Betts, 
141  Broadway,  are  the  New  York  agents. 

A  Sanitary  Floor  Brush. 

The  invention  of  the  World's  Only  Sanitary  Dostleea  Floor 
Brush  and  its  use  in  the  Milwaukee  schools  has  produced  some 
excellent  resnlts  i     "  


„  ,„,.  .„  .»,      MLi.        ■_!     B»i-niicub  lasuibe  lu  tho  Way  of  minimizing  dust  and  danger 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Company,  of  New  Yerk,  have  just    j„„  bacteria.    The  large  amount  of  dnst  on  the  floors  of  out 

pot  on  the  market  a  Saw  Table  which  in  several  respecta  is     g^^^^jg  j^  constantly  stirred  up  by  the  walking  about  of  pupils. 


unique. 


very  clearly  illuBtrated  in 
mpanying  cut.  Thi.'  table  is 
adjustable  to  any  school  desk  and  per- 
mits the  student  to  work  in  a  standing 
position— two  moat  commendable  fea- 
tures. 


The  Saw  Table  is  compact 
it\  in  shape  and  make-up,  and 
^\  when  once  adjusted  it  is  very 
r  rigid.  It  is  simple  in  con- 
[  atruction,  tboroly  made,  and 
moderate  in  price.  All  things 
considered,  it  seeroa  to  till 
'  the  demand  most  admirably. 
Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Company  are  sending  out  some 
special  descriptive  circulars,  telling  of  the  Saw  'nible's  good 
points.    The  circulars  are  very  artistic. 

An  Underfeed  Furnace. 


and  the  inhalation  of  a  large  amount  of  dnst,  particularly 
when  laden  with  disease  germs,  is  dangerons.  A  test  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  bacteria  before  and  after  sweeping  in 
different  ways  was  made  in  a  Milwaukee  school.  In  the  case 
of  the  kerosene  oil  brush  the  nnmber  of  bacteria  which 
fell  on  an  exposed  plate  before  sweeping  wae  five,  after 
sweeping  was  twenty;  with  dry  broom  ten  before,  1,166 
after;  with  sawdust  and  broom,  none  before,  1,^0  after. 
The  use  of  the  Worlds  Only  Sanitary  Floor  Brush  will  reduce 
dust  at  least  ninety-seven  per  cent.  The  brush  is  constructed 
very  simply.  At  the  back  is  a  reservoir  or  oil  chamber  which 
carries  a  small  supply  of  kerosene  oil.  This  filters  down  a 
row  of  specially  arranged  fiber.  When  it  touches  the  dnst 
it  moistens  it,  and  causes  the'  dust  particles  to  adhere  to  one 
another  and  roll  up  in  little  balls  or  pellets,  and  prevents  the 
dust  from  rising  into  the  air.  The  kerosene  also  acts  as  aa 
antiseptic,  destroying  bacteria  and  purifying  the  sir.  Rooms 
may  be  swept  more  quickly  with  this  brush  than  with  the  dry 
broom.  It  is  made  by  the  Milwaukee  Dust  lees  Brush  Company 
of  122-124  Sycamore  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
A  New  Copying  Device. 
A  mnlii-copying  device,  known  as  the  Schapiograph  aad 
manufactured    by  the    Board    Schapiograph  Company,  268 


The  Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  Fnmace  rives  more  beat    ^""^^'J-  ^«"  York  possesses  many  distinctive  featuM. 
™1™  "„.i  .":r»"°  "-""/r^r™™  v£™„°u^  requires  no_press  and  no  washing;  yet  it  copies  black  pea- 


from  less  coal  than  the  ordinary  furnace,  because  the  fresh 
coal  is  fed  from  underneath.  It  rises  to  meet  the  fire  and  as  it 
ignites  all  the  products  of  combustion,  such  as  gases,  smoke, 
etc.,  pass  up  thru  the  bed  of  live  coals  and  are  transformed 
Into  heat  which  is  used,  instead  of  being  drawn  up  into  the 
chimney  as  in  other  fn^aces.  The  Underfeed  Furnace  is 
practically  smokeless  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  slower 
while  the  heat  is  much  greater  than  in  other  kinds.  It  is  said 
also  to  be  the  cleanest  and  handiest  furnace  to  care  for  on  the 
market.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Peck- Williamson  Com- 
pany, 337  West  Fifth  street,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Universal  Laboratory  Supports. 


written  copies,  aleo  purple  from  typewriter,  and  pencil  with- 
out printing  ink  or  stencils. 

An  Attractive  Prize  OfFer. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are  of- 
fering, thru  The  School  Joubnal,  to  give  a  No.  2  Brownie 
Camera  to  any  teacher  who  will  arrange  to  award  tbe  camera 
as  a  prise  in  any  class  competition.  Not  more  than  one 
•amera  will  be  given  in  a  school.  Applicants  should  fnmiak 
in  addition  to  tbeir  own  name  and  address,  tbe  full  name  and 
address  of  the  school  and  tbe  average  nnmber  of  pupils  in  at' 
tendance.  Cameras  have  now  reached  a  bigb  degree  of  per* 
fection,  and  tbe  reputation  of  tbe  Eastman  Kodak  Company  ia 
Many  of  the  leading  universities,  colleges,  and  high  schools  second  to  none  in  the  world  in  this  respect.  Taking  pictnm 
are  being  equipped  with  Universal  Laboratory  Supports,  man-  is  an  indispensabie  auxiliary  to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  ths 
ofactured  by  William  G set ner  £  Company  of  Chicago.  All  long  eanmer  vacation  and  the  pictures  are  ever  afterwards  a 
who  are  engaged  ia  scientific  work  appreciate  the  many  ad'  source  of  pleasure  and  delight.  Mention  Thk  School  Jodbnal 
vantages  of  well-made  and  rigid  supports  such  as  the  Univer-    when  writing. 
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Walker  Educational  Bulldlog. 

A  fine  new  building  has  just  been  erected  at  120  Boylston 
street,  Boston.  It  is  called  the  Walker  building,  and  Joseph 
Walker,  the  trustee  of  the  edifice,  has  made  it  a  center  for 
publishers  and  those  interested  in-  educational  matters.  Per- 
haps no  other  building  in  this  country  has  so  large  a  number 
of  publishers,  school  supply  companies,  etc.,  as  this  structure 
will  contain  after  the  present  month.  Among  the  tenants  of 
the  Walker  building  will  be  the  following :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company,  yf,  A.  Wilde  Company,  Teachers'  Exchange,  of  which 
T.  W.  White  is  manager  ;  Prang  Educational  Company,  Har- 
per &  Brother,  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Company,  William  N. 
Hartshorn,  John  Q.  Adams  &  Company,  Prof.  Phillippe  de 
Rochelle,  school  of  languages  and  publisher  of  La  Prance;  D. 
Appleton  &  Company,  Winfield  M.  Thompsoo,  E.  R.  Dumont, 
Globe  School  Book  Company,  and  Boston  School  House  Commis- 
sion. A  number  of  other  publishers,  among  them  Maynard, 
Merrill  &  Company,  and  Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  may 
also  take  rooms  in  the  building.  They  are  considering  the 
matter,  but  have  not  as  yet  come  to  a  final  decisioo.  Boylston 
street  will  now,  more  than  ever  before,  be  the  educational 
center  of  Boston  The  majority  of  the  above-named  tenants 
will  be  installed  in  their  new  quarters  during  May. 

Text-Books  to  be  Adopted. 

The  board  of  education  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  will  adopt 
text-books  foi  use  in  the  public  schools  for  five  years  from 
July  1, 1902.  Among  the  books  to  be  adopted  for  elementary 
schools  are  primers;  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
supplementary  readers  ;  language  and  spelling  books,  arith- 
metics, geographies,  histories,  physiologies,  copy-books,  nature 
study  bM>k8,  drawing  and  music  oooks,  and  handy  dictionaries. 
High  school  adoptions  will  include  books  on  algebra,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  Latin,  Greek,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Iliad, 
French,  Spanish,  German,  the  standard  classics,  American, 
English,  Grreek,  MedisBval  and  Roman  history,  civil  govern- 
ment, composition  and  rhetoric,  English  literature,  mythology, 
physiology,  physiography,  botany,  geology,  chemistry,  zoology, 
physics,  psychology,  commercial  law,  geography,  and  book- 
keeping. 

Proposals  from  publishers  will  be  received  at  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  beard,  Mr.  J.  B.  Moreton,  until  Monday,  May 
26.    Decision  will  be  made  within  thirty  days  thereafter. 

Vacation  Tours  In  Europe. 

The  Bartlett  Tours  take  front  rank  for  economical  holiday 
trips  to  Europe.  This  summer's  tour  has  been  planned  es- 
pecially in  the  interest  of  those  who  desire  an  extended  Euro- 
pean tour  for  ladies  traveling  alone ;  for  young  people  without 
parental  escort  and  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  enjoyable  holi- 
day abroad  at  moderate  cost.  The  party  will  be  conducted 
in  a  superior  manner,  and  the  cost  of  membership  will  include 
every  necessary  expense  and  every  reasonable  luxury. 

The  party  will  sail  by  the  American  line  from  Philadelphia 
June  2^,  by  the  steamship  **  Westernland,"  and  those  taking 
the  longest  tour  will  return  from  Rotterdam,  Holland,  in  one 
of  the  new  twin-screw  steamers  of  the  Holland- American  line, 
reaching  New  York  city  August  10. 

Tour  "  A  "  costs  $150  and  the  party  returns  July  26.  The 
time  is  largely  spent  in  England,  six  days  in  London. 

Tour  "  B  "  costs  $200.    Party  returns  August  2. 

Tour***  C"  costs  $260.  Return  is  made  August  10.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  itinerary  of  Tour  "  B,''  and  also  a  trip  down  the 
Thames  and  across  to  France*  Nine  days  in  Paris,  and  a 
special  visit  to  Versailles. 

Tour  ''  D  '*  costs  $285,  returns  same  day  as  tour  **  C."  Takes 
in  all  points  of  interest  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands.  Everything  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bartlett  Tours  Company,  532  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

A  Good  Antiseptic. 

The  strongest  antiseptic  known  to  the  medical  profession 
is  Hydrozone,  and  it  is  now  employed  extensively.  It  can  be 
taken  internally,  as  in  the  cases  of  gastric  catarrh  and  dyspep- 
sia due  to  fermentation,  and  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  without 
the  slightest  danger  of  producing  poisonous  results.  The  odor 
of  Hydrozone  is  rather  pleasant  than  objectionable  to  the  pa- 
tient. By  its  healing  and  stimulating  properties,  the  diseased 
surface  is  made  healthy  and  the  surrounding  tissues  remain  in 
their  normal  condition.  Other  antiseptics  constantly  impair 
and  even  destroy  the  animal  cells. 

Glycozone  acts  more  slowly  than  Hydroeone,  but  is  none  the 
)es8  certain  as  a  stimulant  to  healthy  granulations,  especially 
jn  the  treatment  of  gastric  and  intestinal  disorders. 


Cbe  BdMcational  Crade  field. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company  have  on  exhibition  at  their 
New  York  and  Boston  offices  views  of  the  Plantin-Moretus 
museum  at  Antwerp  and  many  of  the  modern  reprints  from 
the  original  plates,  some  of  them  bound  in  covers  which  closely 
follow  in  form  those  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries.   This  printing  house  was  founded  about  1576. 

The  South,  which  has  long  been  practically  a  dead  field  for 
books  in  the  experience  of  many  publishers,  is  njw  buying 
generally.  Comparatively  large  orders  for  new  books  have 
come  lately  from  that  part  of  the  country  in  advance  of  their 
publication.  The  usual  experience  has  been  hitherto  that  the 
demand  for  new  books  comes  first  and  most  largely  from  the 
East,  and  then  works  gradually  toward  the  West,  appearing  in 
San  Francisco  in  about  six  months,  and  in  the  South  if  at  all, 
still  later. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  of  219  Fifth  avenue,  are  hold- 
ing an  exhibition  in  color  photography.  Pictures  of  birds, 
butterflies,  mushrooms,  insects,  and  wild  flowers,  reproduced 
direct  from  the  originals,  are  shown,  as  well  as  the  process  by 
which  this  result  is  attained.  The  company  take  this  method 
of  introducing  their  **  New  Nature  Library  "  to  the  public. 

The  board  of  education  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  will  receive  sealed 
proposals  up  to  Thursday,  June  5,  for  supplying  the  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  with  text-books  on  mental  arithmetic,  pen- 
manship (both  the  vertical  and  slanting  or  semi-slanting 
systems),  business  forms,  literature  or  supplementary  readers. 
The  proposals  must  be  accompanied  by  sample  copies  of  the 
books  proposed  to  be  furnished,  with  a  statement  of  the 
wholesale  and  retail  price  at  which  the  publisher  or  agent 
agrees  to  furnish  each  book  within  the  city  of  Stockton. 
The  proposals  will  be  opened  by  the  board  of  education  at 
the  office  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Washington 
buildiog,  at  7:30  p.  M.,  June  5.  All  texts  adopted  will  be 
used  for  four  years  from  July  1,  1902,  and  thereafter  in 
each  case  until  a  different  text  shall  be  adopted.  All  texts 
submitted  will  be  tested,  so  far  as  time  permits,  in  one  or 
more  of  the  Stockton  schools.  Supt.  James  A.  Barr  is  the 
secretary  of  the  board. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  thirty  most  popular 
books  for  the  month  of  March  in  the  World's  Work  report 
from  the  booksellers  and  librarians  of  the  eighteen  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States,  twelve  per  cent  aze  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company.  The  same  percentage  for  the  same 
publishers  was  shown  in  the  report  from  the  librarians  of  the 
state  of  New  York  for  the  past  year. 

While  in  New  Orleans  recently  Mr.  Edgar  0.  Silver,  of  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Company,  said  that  among  the  greatest  difficulties 
to  school  book  publishers  are  the  recent  wars.  Geographies 
that  were  up-to-date  three  years  ago  would  be  quite  behind 
the  times  now,  and  the  same  is  true  of  histories.  This  busi- 
ness that  the  newspapers  call  "empire  building  "causes  the 
school  book  publishers  more  trouble  and  more  expense  than 
any  other  cause,  if  not  all  causes  put  together.  Mr.  Silver 
said  that  the  cost  of  school  books  in  this  country  is  not  quite 
two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  of  operating  the  schools. 
The  books  cost  no  more  than  three  per  cent  in  any  state. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  are  sending  out  an- 
nouncements to  the  effect  that  they  have  removed  their  intro- 
ductory offices  in  the  South  to  the  Empire  building,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  with  Mr.  L.  H.  Putney  as  manager.  A  reading  room  has 
been  fitted  up  there  and  provided  with  all  the  latest  and  best 
of  the  Macmillan  publications,  as  well  as  files  of  the  leading 
pedagogical  magazines. 

A  recent  entertainment  and  exhibition  by  a  Chinese 
Sunday-school  in  Brooklyn,  afforded  an  interesting  proof  of 
the  value  of  the  phonetio  principle  as  applied  to  reading  in 
the  late  Supt.  E.  G.  Ward's  **  Rational  Method  in  Reading," 
(published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company),  to  the  teaching  of 
English  to  foreigners.  In  less  than  two  years  a  class  of  fifty 
men,  meeting  on  Sunday  only,  has  learned  to  read  English  and 
to  understand  it.  Such  performances  as  the  pronouncing  of 
the  names  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  hitherto  considered  well 
nigh  impossible  for  Chinamen,  were  the  highest  testimony  of 
the  teaching  value  of  Superintendent  Ward's  series  of  School 
Readers.  As  a  suggestion  to  night  schools,  and  all  classes 
containing  foreigners,  the  success  of  this  Chinese  school  is 
most  pertinent. 

The  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company  has  recently  been  in- 
corporated with  William  T.  Henderson  as  president ;   R.  W. 
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Doagla88»  secretary  ;  and  A.  G.  Dickinson,  Jr.»  treasurer,   Tbe 
offices  are  at  156  Fifth  avenue. 

It  is  many  years  since  a  New  York  publishing  house  has 
suffered  so  severely  from  fire  as  did  John  Lane  at  No.  67  Fifth 
avenue,  early  last  month.  Tbe  fire  vas  in  one  of  the  floors 
overhead,  and  the  damage  to  Mr.  Lane  was  altogether  by 
water.  Water  and  books,  however,  are  a  bad  combination  ; 
his  stock  was  severely  damaged  and  his  establishment  reduced 
to  chaos.  Mr.  Lane  took  temporary  rooms  next  door,  but  is 
now  able  to  reopen  his  own  quarters.  Numerous  authors 
called  in  various  degrees  of  alarm  to  inquire  about  the  fate  of 
manuscripts,  but  fortunately  nothing  of  this  sort  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Rather  unpretentious  in  form  and  binding  is  the  1902 
catalog  of  the  publications  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 
Its  192  pages,  however,  are  crowded  with  comprehensive  de- 
scriptions of  those  books  along  educational  lines  which  have 
given  this  firm  such  an  enviable  reputation.  The  announce- 
ments of  new  books  in  press  give  promise  of  some  excellent 
things  in  store. 

The  Acme  Stationery  and  Paper  Company,  New  York,  claim 
the  distinction  of  being  the  pioneer  houee  of  their  kind  in  the 
school  supply  field.  They  have  made  many  improvements  in  their 
papers,  and  higher  grade  papers  have  been  put  into  cheaper 
lines.  Their  catalog  for  1902  describes  the  various  lines  of 
papers  and  tablets  carried  by  the  firm. 

The  Success  Publishing  Company,  of  New  York,  was  incor- 
porated at  Dover,  Del.,  April  21.  The  directors  are  Orison 
Swett  Marden,  Edward  E.  Higgins,  and  George  P.  Warden,  all 
of  New  York.  * 

The  C.  F.  Weber  Company,  of  Chicago,  has  changed  its  name 
to  Weber,  Costello,  Finke  &  Company.  Messrs.  Finke  and 
Costello  have  been  for  many  years  the  active  men  of  the  firm 
at  Chicago.  They  have  made  a  specialty  of  globes  and  Hylo- 
plate  blackboards.  They  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
latter.  The  School  Journal  extends  its  lest  wishes  for  the 
Success  of  the  new  firm,  and  hopes  that  it  may  quadruple  its 
busiiSess  as  well  as  its  name. 

The  Teachers*  Exchange,  of  Boston,  which  is  now  in  its 
sixth  year,  seems  to  be  prospering.  Of  the  teachers  Manager 
White  has  placed  during  the  last  twelve  months,  ninety-six 
per  cent,  were  selected  and  recommended  for  school  officials  by 
the  exchange  and  thirty-two  per  cent,  were  selected  and  en- 
gaged by  1&.  White  without  their  seeing  the  school  authorities 
or  making  any  application  to  them. 

Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York,  for  seventeen  years  a  landmark' 
as  it  were,  in  the  Cooper  Institute  building,  are  moving  their 
establishment  to  31-35  West  Fifteenth  street,  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  avenues,  where  they  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
ground  fioor  and  basement  of  the  Beldon  building.  The  growth 
of  the  firm  has  been  steady.  At  first  they  occupied  a  part 
of  one  of  the  ground  floor  stores  of  Cooper  Institute,  and  grad- 
ually extended  their  space  until  two  years  ago  when  they 
added  the  fifth  store.  The  six  stores  are  now  too  small  for 
them.  Their  new  quarters  will  be  both  commodious  and  invit- 
ing, admitting  of  a  continuance  of  the  wonted  growth  both  in 
their  business  as  publishers  of  educational  books  and  that  of 
wholesalers  and  retailers  of  school  and  college  books ;  in  fact, 
the  text-books  of  all  publishers  at  one  store. 

The  W.  C.  Tolles  Company  are  now  located  in  their  new  fac- 
tory at  Irving  Park,  Chicago  The  company  manufacture 
manual  training  benches  and  visf  s  for  schools.  Thirty  of  the 
latter  were  recently  shipped  to  the  Philippines  for  use  in  the 
Manila  trade  school. 

The  Macmillan  Company's  business  in  the  West  has  increased 
80  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years  that  they  find  it  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  work  of  the  Chicago  office.  Mr-  H.  H. 
Tltsworth,  formerly  with  Ginn  &  Company,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  introductory  work  and  will  direct  the  movements  of 
^he  men  in  the  field.  Mr.  A.  W.  Macy,  under  whose  manage- 
ment the  business  of  the  Chicago  office  has  been  so  prosperous, 
will  have  charge  of  the  financial  and  other  interests. 

The  portrait  catalog  of  the  Lothrop  Publishing  Company, 
Boston,  descriptive  of  many  important  books  can  be  had  by 
any  of  our  readers  who  will  apply  for  it,  mentioning  Thb 
School  Journal. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Berkeley  county  school-book  board, 
recently  held  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  it  was  decided  to  adopt 
for  the  public  schools  in  the  county  Cyr  readers,  published  by 
Ginn  &  Conoany,  in  place  of  the  Pollard  readers  of  the  West- 
em  Publishing  House.    The  Pollard  spellers  were  replaced  by 


the  Hazen  speller,  also  published  by  Ginn  &  Company.  Ap- 
pleton's  Physical  Geography  and  Ray's  Mathematical  Series, 
published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  were  re-adopted. 

W.  W.  Welch,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
Montana,  has  written  |o  th«  attorney  general  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  alleged  violation  of  contracts  on  the  part  of  nine 
publishing  houses  having  contracts  to  furnish  text-books 
for  the  schools.  He  says  the  concerns  are  not  living  up  to 
their  contract  prices,  and  are  not  maintaining  in  each  county 
at  least  one  place  where  the  books  are  offered  lU  contract 
prices.  The  booksellers  state  that  in  many  cases  they  cannot 
buy  the  books  from  the  publishers  at  such  rates  as  wiU  permit 
them  to  sell  at  the  prices  named  in  the  contracts  and  make 
any  profit.  Some  of  the  books  contracted  for  are  not  on  sale 
at  any  place  in  the  county,  the  local  dealers  saying  tliey  will 
order  them  for  parties  desiring  them  to  do  so. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Company,  Tower  & 
Company,  and  Eaton  &  Company  have  made  application  to  be 
placed  on  the  publishers'  list  of  supplies  in  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

The  Lewis  Teachers'  Agency  has  removed  its  offices  from 
Chicago  to  Muskegon,  Mich. 

The  firm  of  Sibley  &  Ducker  have  sold  out  to  Benjamin  H 
Sanborn.    Both  Mr.  Sibley  and  Mr.  Ducker,  it  is  understood, 
have  entered  the  employ  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  as 
agents. 

In  the  Providence,  R.  L,  high  school  the  projection  lantern 
of  the  L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus  Company,  16  Ashburton  place, 
Boston,  is  used  in  connection  with  educational  work. 

The  Puritus  Closet  Ventilation  Company  of  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The 
directors  are  J.  W.  Brown  and  W.  A.  Bourke,  of  New  York, 
and  W.  J.  Scully,  of  Detroit. 

Accidents  will  happen,  even  with  a  schoolboy  and  a  bicycle 
as  the  principal  participants,  but  if  the  boy  has  Holden's 
Book  Covers  on  his  text  books,  no  harm  will  be  done.  The^e 
covers  are  waterproof  and  books  protected  by  the  Holden  sys- 
tem last  much  longer  than  they  otherwise  would.  Tbe  Holden 
Covers  are  becoming  more  popular  each  day. 

Adams  &  Jones  Company,  of  Portland,  Me.,  has  been  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  heating  apparatus, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  H.  L.  Cram,  Portland,  is 
president,  and  W.  F.  Gilling,  Jr.,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  is  treasurer. 

The  Magee  Furnace  Company,  of  85  Union  street,  Boston,  is 
heating  the  new  school  house  at  East  Bridgewater. 

The  American  Furnace  and  Foundry  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  are  furnishing  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  new 
high  school  in  that  city  for  $7,080. 

A  W.  Mumford,  203  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  has  iaiued 
an  unpretentious  but  artistic  catalog  of  his  publications,  the 
majority  of  which  are  along  the  lines  of  birds  and  nature. 
Three  games  are  also  described — literature,  industries,  and 
birds,  which  are  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

When  asked  about  the  spring  trade,  a  representative  of  the 
Macmillan  Company  said :  **  If  an  estimate  can  be  made  from 
the  success  of  books  already  published,  the  spring  season  bids 
fair  to  be  unusually  prosperous.  The  strong  demand  for  such 
books  as  Benjamin  Kidd's  "  Principles  of  Western  CiviUzation," 
and  Colquhoun's  ''Mastery  of  the  Pacific,"  leads  one  to  sur- 
mise that  books  of  a  more  serious  import  are  likely  to  run  in- 
to considerable  editions." 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  is  about  to  take  up  new 
quarters  in  a  building  erected  for  its  use  at  the  comer  of 
Fifty  eighth  street  and  Ellis  avenue,  Chicago.  The  Press  has 
been  housed  in  temporary  quarters  on  the  quadrangles  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  during  the  past  two  years  has  suf- 
fered great  inconvenience  because  of  the  increased  demands 
in  its  rapidly  developing  field.  Under  the  new  arrangement 
the  three  departments,  manufacturing,  publication,  and  retail 
will  be  housed,  under  one  roof.  The^building  is  a  four-atoiy, 
fire-proof  structure  with  all  modern  improvements. 

D.  Appleten  &  Company  say  that  the  spring  book  season  has 
opened  successfully  and  is  most  promising.  They  think  it  is 
improbable  that  the  number  of  new  books  will  be  relatively  as 
large  as  last  autumn.  It  is  improbable,  also,  that  so  muek 
will  be  heard  of  phenomenal  sales  of  a  few  new  books,  but  the 
prospect  seems  to  be  that  there  will  be  many  becks  which  will 
have  a  good  and  even  a  large  sale.  The  Appletons  believe  the 
chances  are  that  the  prosperity  already  indicated  will  be  more 
evenly  distributed  among  the  books. 
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Personal  Mention. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Fielder,  who  ia  in  charge  of  the  editorial  and 
pablicaUoa  dep»rtmei>t  of  Silver,  Bordett  &  Co.  .and  takea 
care  also  of  the  advertising  of 
the  firm,  is  a  New  Yorker  born 
and  bred,  with  some  sixteen 
years  of  experience  in  the  book 
pnbliahiog  field.  After  he  left 
achool  he  entered  the  general 
editorial  and  publishing  de- 
partment of  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers with  whom  he  stayed  for 
thirteen  yeara,  during  the  last 
three  of  which  his  work  was 
in  the  edncational  depart- 
ment. His  skilled  judgment 
in  matters  concerning  the  pro- 
duction of  Bchool-booka  is  vis- 
ible in  the  excellent  typogra- 
phy, illnstrattons,  and  gener- 
al attractivenees  of  the  many  ^ood  hooka  brooght  oat  by  Silver, 
Bordett  &  Co.,  in  the  last  three  years. 

Dr.  Richard  Barton,  who  has  succeeded  the  late  E.  S.  Brooks 
as  editor  for  the  Lothrop  PobliBhing  Company,  was  for  a  nom- 
ber  of  years  literary  editor  of  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Cmrant, 
and  is  widely  known  as  an  essayist,  critic,  poet,  and  initinctor. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Newkirk,  is  the  genial  and  capable  manager  of 
Rand,  HcNslly  &  Company's  edncational  department.  He  was 
bom  in  Uichigan  aad  secured  hit  edacation  in  the  schoola  of 
that  state,  including  the  state  normal  and  the  University  of 
Hichigao.  His  school  work  as  teacher,  principal,  and  superin- 
tendent was  all  in  Michigan,  the  last  position  being  that  of 
•aperintendent  of  the  state  public  school  at  Coldwater,  Fie- 
Tioos  to  that  time,  however,  he  had  been  with  the  edncational 
department  of  Harper  &  Brothers  for  abont  two  years,  and 
was  with  tbie  Srm  when  elected  to  the  luperintendency  of  the 
state  school.  He  resigned  the  latter  position  to  become  West- 
ern manager  for  the  edncational  department  of  Hoaghton. 
Mifflin  &  Company  io  1891.  He  remained  with  this  firm  nntil 
Jnne,  1;^,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  management  of 
Band,  McNally  &  Company's  edncational  department. 

Mr.  Daniel  Van  Winkle,  the  well-known  and  genial  repre- 
■entative  of  Eaton  &  Company,  tho  an  exceedingly  bosy  man, 
as  the  schools  in  and  aroand  New  Yorli  will  testify,  has  found 
time  to  write  a  book  of  318  pagee,  giving  the  history  of  "  Old 
Bergen,"  that  beautiful  bill  or  ridge  lying  west  of  Jereey  City 
and  now  forming  part  of  its  monioipality.  It  is  a  finely  illus- 
trated Tolome  and  is  a  contribnttoa  of  great  valne  to  our  his- 
torical  literature,  as  well  as  a  testimonial  to  the  loyalty  of  a 
deaceudaot  of  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  that  region.  In 
1743,  as  we  Bnd  on  page  eighty-five,  an  ancestor  of  the  same 
name,  with  others,  received  a  charter  from  the  council  of  New 
Amsterdam,  showing  that  the  Van  Winkles  were  prominently 
identified  with  the  civic  prosperity  of  Old  Bergen.  We  heartily 
commend  this  volume,  both  in  motive  and  execution. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Brownfield,  formerly  a  principal  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  schools,  will  in  future  represent  Ginn  &  Company  in 
Western  Pennsylvania. 

Ht.  W.  C.  Warfield,  formerly  snperintendent  at  Covington, 
Ky.,  has  entered  the  employ  of  Rand,  McNally  £  Company. 
He  will  make  Cincinnati  his  headquarters,  and  vrill  have  Chio 
and  West  Virginia  for  his  territory. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Ghriaty,  formerly  agent  for  the  American  Boo)^ 
Company  in  Pennsylvania,  has  hnng  oat  an  "  Attorney -a  t-law  " 
sign  at  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Sopt.  R.  R.  Peebles,  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  has  resigned  from 
the  employ  of  the  American  School  Furniture  Company  to 
become  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Befrigerator  Company. 
He  has  been  sncceeded  by  John  Baloson, 

Death  of  Mr.  Aaron  Lovell. 

Mr.  Aaron  Lovell,  president  of  the  firm  of  Lovell  &  Com* 
pany,  the  well-known  school  book  publishers,  died  recently  at 
his  horns  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  bom  in  Rockland,  Mass.,  sixty- 
si^  years  ago.  He  obtained  hie  edacation  at  Tafts  college, 
and  shortly  after  his  graduation  became  instructor  at  the 
Weetbrook  seminary  in  Maine.  About  thirty  years  ago  he 
came  to  Kew  York  city  and  entered  the  employ  of  Clark  & 
Maynard,  publishers,  ^ve  years  afterwards  he  founded  the 
business  in  which  he  was  engaged  until  his  death.  He  had  a 
large  circle  af  friends  and  was  widely  known  in  educational 
eireleB.    A  wife  and  three  children  sarrive  him. 


Literary  News  Items. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  just  issued  a  "History  of 
English  Literature,"  by  Professor  Moody,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Professor  Lovett  of  the  same  institution. 

Owing  to  the  exposition  at  St.  Lonis  next  year,  D.  Appleton 
&  Compaoy  have  chosen  an  especially  appropriate  time  for 
issuing  Dr.  James  K;  Hosmer's  "  History  of  the  Looisiana  Por- 
ch aae." 

With  the  volumeon  Van  Dyck,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company's 
Riverside  Art  Series  completes  its  third  season  of  issae. 
Twelve  numbers  havs  been  published.  The  series  has  been 
well  received. 

The  three  latest  nombers  of  the  Standard  Literature  Series, 
issued  by  the  University  Publishing  Company,  are  Vol.  49, 
Merchant  of  Venice ;  Vol.  50,  Waverly ;  Vol  51,  Julias  Caesar. 
The  last  named  was  published  this  week. 

John  Fiske's  last  book,  "  New  Franca  and  New  England,' 
completing  his  series  of  histories  of  America  from  the  discov- 
ery of  the  continent  to  the  ai^option  of  the  constitntioD,  will 
not  be  published  until  fall,  altho  the  publishers.  Houghton 
Mifflin  &  Company  had  annonnced  its  appearance  this  eprlnf. 

Among  the  new  books  announced  by  Messrs.  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
of  Boston,  are  "Ancient  History,"  by  Professor  West,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  "Composition  Literature,"  by 
Professor  Scott,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Prof.  Den- 
ney,  of  the  Ohio  State  on iversity. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Company  have  just  issued  fivs  snpple- 
mentary  readers.  They  are  "  Classic  Myths,"  by  Mary  Cath- 
erine Judd  ;  "A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  'by  Robert  Lonis 
Stevenson  ;  "  Norse  Stories,"  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mahie,  and 
"  Child  Stories  from  the  Masters,"  by  Maud  Menefee. 

"  Nature,  Myth,  and  Story  "  is  the  most  recent  iasne  (Book 
3)  of  New  Century  Readers,  published  by  the  Morse  Company, 
New  York.  It  was  written  for  third  grade  pupils  by  J.  G. 
and  T.  E.  Thompson,  and  is  neatly  printed  on  India  tint  paper, 
which  is  recognized  to  be  the  best  color  for  delicate  eyesight. 

A  new  series  of  "  Studies  in  Education"  has  been  begnn  by 
Earl  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia.  The  ten  monographs  will  gather 
np  the  resnlts  of  studies  made  by  Prof.  Barnes  and  his  fellow 
students  since  the  first  volume  was  poblisbed  in  1897.  The 
collection  might  properly  be  called  "Englieh  v»,  Americtn 
Children." 

The  plan  of  "  Spelling  and  Word  Building,"  which  the  Uni- 
versity Publishing  Company  has  in  press,  is  original.  By  its 
plan  words  are  taught  as  individuals.  Pictures  tell  their 
meaning  to  the  eye  and  the  book  contains  over  250  illustra- 
tions.  Word  building  exercises  teach  the  phonetic  laws  that 
control  the  spelling  of  regular  English  words.  The  book  was 
written  by  Eugene  Bouton,  superintendent  of  ecbools,  Pitti- 
fleld,Ma88. 

Ainswortb  &  Company,  of  Chicago,  x'ill  issue  "Physiology 
by  the  Laboratory  Method,"  by  Dr  Brinckley,  vice-president 
ef  Austin  college,  during  the  present  month.  They  also  have 
in  preparation  in  their  Twentieth  Century  Shakespeare  Seriet, 
"Macbeth."  edited  by  C.  L.  Hooper,  of  the  Northwest  division 
high  school,  Chicago,  and  in  their  Lakeside  Classics  Series,  Sit 
Roger  de  Coverley  papers,  edited  by  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  T.  Draoasa, 
of  the  Englewood  high  school,  Chicago. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  one  of  the  refer- 
ence books  every  school-rooom  and  every  home  ia  in  need  of. 
It  was  compiled  at  an  expense  of  more  than  a  million  dollars 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
scholars.  There  are  besides  the  large  unabridged  "Standard," 
the  Student's,  the  Intermediate  School,  and  Primary  School 
Dictionary,  all  tielongtng  to  the  "Standard"  family.  A  band- 
some  prospectus  fully  descriptive  can  be  bad  on  application  to 
the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  publishers,  New  York. 

Great  worth  in  little  space  may  well  be  stated  sa  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  series  of  "  Best  Writings  of  Great  Authors" 
DOW  being  brought  out  by  L  C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston. 
The  publishers  say  that  each  modest  volume  contains  "  the 
quintessence  of  a  ponderous  row  of  tomes  which  would  make 
the  library  shatves  groan  with  their  corporal  presence  end  tho 
reader's  head  swim  with  the  mnltitudinousness  of  their  words. 
Volume  I  was  "  The  Best  of  Balzac."  When  one  thinks  of  the 
task  of  selecting  from  the  140  volumes  of  the  French  novel- 
ist enough  matter  to  fill  one  handy  volume,  the  work  performed 
by  the  editor,  Alexander  Jessup,  can  be  appreciated.  "The 
Best  of  Stevenson"  is  the  latest  volame  issoed. 
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Books  Under  Way* 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

Atwood's  Complete  Graded  Arithmetic  (seventh  grade). 

Atwood's  Ck)mplete  Graded  Arithmetic  (eighth  grade). 

The  Principles  of  Arithmetic  (a  manaal  for  teachers),  by 
H.  0.  R.  Siefert. 

Indactiye  Plane  Geometry  (revised  and  enlarged  edition), 
by  G.  I.  Hopkins. 

Beginner's  Algebra,  by  Webster  Wells  and  Claribel  Ger- 
rish. 

A  Brief  Coarse  in  Qaalitative  Chemical  Analysis,  by  John 
B.  Garvin. 

Elementary  Hygiene  for  the  Tropics,  by  Axel  Ames,  M.  D. 

Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  by  B.  P.  Colton. 

Elements  of  Physics,  by  Amos  T.  Fisher  and  Melvin  J.  Pat- 
terson. 

Verne's  Vingt  Mille  Lienes,  edited  with  notes  and  vocabu- 
lary, by  C.  Fontaine. 

Krnger  &  Smith's  Conversation  Book  (German). 

French  Scientific  Reader  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by 
Prof.  B.  L.  Bo  wen. 

German  Composition,  by  Prof.  Wesselhoef t. 

Lotl's  Pecbeur  d'Islande,  with  revised  notes  by  Prof.  0.  B. 
Saper. 

Benedix*8  Die  Hochzeitsreise  (vocabulary  edition),  edited  by 
Natalie  Schiefferdecker. 

English  German  Conversation  Book,  by  Professor  Eriiger 
and  Professor  C.  Alphonso  Smith. 

The  Morse  Compaay. 

New  Century  Reader,  Book  HI,  Nature,  Myth,  and  Story, 
by  J   G.  &  T.  E.  Thompson. 

Morse  Readers,  Practical  (first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
books),  by  Ella  M.  Powers  and  Thos.  M.  Balliet. 

Natural  Movement  Method  Copy  Books,  Medial,  six  books. 

Arithmetic  by  Grades,  by  C.  F.  Carroll. 

Quincy  Word  List  (revised,  enlarged  edition). 
Werner  School  Book  Company. 

Four  Great  American  Explorers,  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis, 
Captain  William  Clark,  General  John  C.  Fremont,  Dr.  Elisha 
Kent  Kane. 

Taylor's  Second  Reader. 


Charlea  Scrlbner's  Sons. 

A  History  of  English  Literature,  by  William  V.  Moody  and 
Robert  Moras  Lovett, 
Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Heod,  by  Howard  Pyle. 

Olnn  &  Company. 

Academic  Algebra,  by  Beman  and  Smith. 

The  Advanced  First  Reader,  by  Ellen  M.  Cyr. 

College  Algebra  (revised  edition),l)y  G.  A.  Wentworth. 

The  Elements  of  English  Composition  (The  Mother  Tongue, 
Book  IH;,  by  J.  H.  Gardiner,  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  and 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold. 

Forestry,  by  Filibert  Roth. 

Handbook  of  Perspective,  by  Otto  Fuchs. 

A  History  for  Graded  and  District  Schools,  by  Elwood  W. 
Kemp. 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science  (revised  edition),  by  A.  P. 
Gage. 

Life  and  Health,  by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell. 

Manual  of  Astronomy,  by  C.  A.  Young. 

MedisBval  History  (revised  edition)  by  Philip  Van  Ness  My- 
ers. 

Primary  Songs. 

Step  by  Step  (a  primer),  by  S.  C.  Peabody. 

Toward  the  Rising  Sun  (Youth's  Companion  Series). 

Honghton,  Miffiln  &  Company. 

Our  Country's  Story,  by  Eva  Tappan. 

The  Diary  of  a  Goose  Girl,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

The  Champion,  by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. 

The  Desert  and  the  Sown,  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote. 
^    Bread  and  Wine,  by  Maude  Egerton  King. 

Johi  Keiadie,  by  Ripley  D.  Saunders. 

To  the  End  of  the  Trail,  by  Frank  Lewis  Nason. 

A  Remedy  for  Love,  by  Ellen  Olney  Kirk. 

The  Diary  of  a  Saint,  by  Arlo  Bates. 

September  Days  on  Nantucket,  by  Wm.  Root  Bliss. 

Lee  at  Appomattox,  by  Charles  Francis  Adams. 

Daniel  Webster,  by  Samuel  W.  MeCall. 

The  Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic  Critic,  by  Henry  Austin 
Clapp. 

An  American  at  Oxford,  by  John  Corbin. 

Fielding's  Voyage  to  Libson. 


New   Books   for  School   Libraries. 


Title. 


This  lilt  includes  boeks  rectived  since  March,  190a. 

Author^  Price, 


Publisher. 


MATHEMATICS 

An  Arithmetic  for  High  Schools  and  Nor- 
mal Schools 
Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic— Eighth  Year 
First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic 

LANGUAGES 

Lc  Morce^u  de  Pain 
Der  Traum,  ein  Leben 

SCIENCE 

History  of  Geology  and  Palaeontology 
Nature  Study  and  Life 
University  Text- Book  of  Botany 
The  Expansion  of  Gases  by  Heat 
Observations     and     Exercises    on    the 
Weather 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Our  Little  Cousin  Series 

The  Wcstcotes 

The  Religion  of  Democracy 

Birth— A  New  Chance 

The  Leopard^s  Spots 

The  Coast  of  Freedom 

Our  Literary  Deluge 

Lessons  in  Old  Testament  History 

The  Minority 

Margaret  Tudor 

The  Lady  Paramount 

A  Roman  Mystery 

A  Writer  of  Attic  Prose 

The  Fairy  Dream 

The  Clay  bornes 

Hoh«nzollern 

The  Jew  as  a  Patriot 

The  Evolutionary  Philosophy 

LANGUAGE,  READING,  LITERATURE 

English  Grammar 
Literature 

American  Literature 
Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader 
Little  Stories  for  Little  People 

CIVICS 

New  Civil  Government 


L.  H.  Clark 

Thos.  R.  Shewell 

S.  W.  Baird 

•25 

American  Book  Co. 

G.  B.  Longan 

^0 

C.  M.  Parker,  Taylorvillc,  111. 

Francois  Copp^e 

•25 

W.  R.  Jenkins 

Edward  Meyer 

.60 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Carl  A.  Von  Zittel 

1.50 

Chas.  ScribnerV  Sons 

Clifton  Hodge 

1.50 

Ginn  &  Co. 

Douglas  H.  Campbell 
W.  W.  RandaU 

4.00 

Macmillan  Co. 

American  Book  Co. 

James  A.  Price,  A.  M. 

.30 

American  Book  Co. 

Mary  H.  Wade 

A.  T.  QuillcrCouch 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

1. 00 

Henry  T.  Coatcs 

Charles  Ferguson 

1. 00 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

Columbus  Bradford 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  • 

Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 

1.50 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

A.  M.  Shaw 

1.50 

«                   ti 

F.  W.  Halsey 

1.25 

ii                   i( 

A.  S.  Aglen 

Longmans  Green  &  Co. 

T.  T.  Hill 

1.50 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Annie  Calcock 

1. 00 

it                   i( 

Henry  Harland 

John  Lane 

Richard  Bagot 

1.50 

(f 

Isaac  Flagg 
Katherine  Lawrence 

1. 00 

American  Book  Co. 

Bonnell,  Silver  &  Co. 

William  Sage 

1.50 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 
Niadison  C.  Peters 

1.50 

Century  Co. 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

1. 00 

L.  T.  Chamberlain 

.50 

»t                 « 

Sherman  Williams 
J.  W.  Abemethy 
F.  G.  Carpenter 
A.  McCullough 

George  H.  Martin 


1. 10 
.70 

.25 
.90 


Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Butler,  Sheldon  &  Co. 
Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 
American  Book  Co. 


i( 


It 


American  Book  Co. 
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Rational  Educational  ^yi4^4^ociaHon^ 


Minneapolis,  July  7-11. 


Official  Announcements. 

Preliminary  programs  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  convention  to  be  held  at  Minneapolis,  July 
7-11,  have  been  issued.  Altho  necessarily  incomplete 
and  subject  to  changes,  the  programs  indicate  that  no 
effort  is  being  spared  to  make  this  year's  convention  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  asscciation. 

Undoubtedly  the  sessions  of  most  general  interest  will 
be  those  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Exposition  build- 
ing. The  convention  will  open  Tuesday  afternoon,  July 
8,  with  addresses  of  welcome  by  Gov.  S.  R.  Van  Sant, 
State  Sapt.  J.  W.  Olsen,  and  by  Mayor  A.  A.  Ames,  and 
Supt.  Charles  M.  Jordan,  of  Minneapolis.  Responses 
will  be  made  by  Supt.  James  A.  Foshay,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  Prin.  E.  Oram  Lyte,  of  the  state  normal  school,  at 
Hillersville,  Fa.;  and  Pres  Joseph  Swain,  of  Indiana 
university.  In  the  evening  the  president  of  the  N.  E. 
A.t  Or-  W.  M.  Beardshear,  of  Ames,  Iowa,  will  address 
the  convention  on  ''The  Three  H's  in  Education." 
President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  will  speak  on  ''The 
American  High  School." 

On  Wednesday  evening  President  Barrows,  of  Oberlin 
college,  will  discuss  "  The  Library  and  the  Laboratory ; 
a  Plea  for  Old-Fashioned  Education."  Archbishop 
Ir«>land.ef  St.  Paul,  will  also  make  an  address.  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  secretary  of  agriculture,  will  be  the  prin- 
dpal  speaker  on  Thursday  morning.  He  will  talk  on 
"  The  Education  of  the  American  Farmer."  Thursday 
evening  will  be  devoted  to  matters  of  a  social  nature. 
Among  the  addresses  to  be  delivered  Friday  morning, 
that  of  Commissioner  William  T.  Harris,  will  be  espe- 
cially notable.  His  subject  will  be  "  How  the  School 
Strengthens  the  Individualities  of  the  Pupil." 

The  sessions  of  the  department  of  kindergarten  edu- 
cation will  open  Wednesday  afternoon  with  an  address 
of  welcome  by  Prof.  Kiehle,  of  the  Minnesota  university. 
The  topic  will  be  "  Language  in  Relation  to  the  Work 
of  the  Kindergarten."  It  will  be  treated  by  Miss  Mary 
C.  May,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Putnam,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  others,  with  a  summary  by  Miss  O'Grady,  of 
Teachers  college,  New  York.  Thursday  afternoon  the 
kindergarten  and  elementary  departments  will  unite. 
Superintendent  Carter,  of  Champaign,  111.,  will  speak  of 
''The  Practical  Value  of  Teaching  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools."  Miss  May  Prentice,  of  Cleveland^  0., 
will  read  a  paper  on  "  Myths  and  History."  Friday  af- 
ternoon Supt.  J.  J.  Willis,  of  Crawfordsville,  Ky.,  will 
speak  on  "The  Use  and  Danger  of  Methods."  "Age 
as  Related  to  Character  Building,"  will  be  discussed  by 
Supt.  J.  H.  Hinemon,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

An  introductory  address  by  Prin.  J.  Remsen  Bishop, 
of  Cincinnati,  will  open  the  department  of  secondary 
education.  "  Studies  for  Adolescents,"  will  be  treated 
by  Supt.  R.  G.  Boone,  of  Cincinnati.  Thursday  after- 
noon Professor  Perrin,  of  the  Western  Reserve  univer- 
sity, will  speak  of  "  Education  in  New  England  in  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries."  Dr.  David 
Felmley,  of  Normal,  111.,  will  maintain  the  theses  at  the 
Wednesday  morning  meeting  of  the  department  of  nor- 
mal schools.  President  Seerley,  of  the  state  normal 
school  at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  will  speak  on  Thursday. 

The  school  administration  department's  sessions 
promise  to  be  most  interesting.  Israel  H.  Peres,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  will  preside.  "  The  School  Board  and 
the  Press  "  is  a  vital  topic,  which  will  be  handled  by  J. 
R.  Spiegel,  president  of  the  Greensburg,  Pa.,  school 
board.  ''Women  School  Board  Members"  will  be 
treated  ly  John  B.  Stoll,  president  of  the  school  board 
at  South  Bend,  Ind.  Dr.  F.  H.  Little,  of  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  will  speak  of  "  The  Real  Function  of  the  School 
Board."  Addresses  will  also  be  made  by  Hiss  Anna 
.DoerSer,^  principal  at  Milwaukee ;  Calvin 'M.  Woodward, 
ef  St.  Louis,  and  State  Superintendent  Olsen. 


Unusually  long  programs  have  been  arranged  for  the 
department  of  business  education  and  the  department  of 
Indian  education.  The  latter,  for  instance,  is  nearly 
half  as  long  as  all  the  other  programs  combined.  Sev- 
eral of  the  other  departmental  programs  have  not  yet 
been  completed. 


Meetings,  Accommodations,  Receptions,  Etc. 

Meeting  places  for  general  and  departmental  sessions 
for  the  coming  convention  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Minneapo- 
lis have  been  chosen.  All  are  within  a  block  of  a  trolley 
line.    The  selections  are  as  follows : 

General  sessions.  Exposition  building;  National  Coun- 
cil, Unitarian  church.  Eighth  street  and  Mary,  place ; 
physical  education.  Exposition  auditoiium  ;  eecondsry 
education.  East  high  school ;  child  study.  East  high 
school ;  music,  Andrew  Presbyterian  church  ;  kinder- 
garten. First  Congregational  church  ;  elementary.  First 
Congregational  church ;  Indian  education,  Plymouth 
church ;  Defectives,  Plymouth  church ;  business  de- 
partment, Minnesota  school  of  business;  normal  schools. 
Olivet  Baptist  church ;  natural  sciences,  lecture  room 
chemical  laboratory  university ;  school  administration, 
lecture  room  law  department  university ;  higher  educa- 
tion, room  eleven,  library  building  university  ;  libiary 
department,  reading  room  library  university;  art  educa- 
tion, University  chapel ;  manual  training.  University 
chapel. 

The  sub-committee  in  charge  of  the  work  of  securing 
accommodations  for  those  visitors  who  do  not  care  to 
patronize  hotels  will  be  ready  to  make  assignments  of 
rooms  by  June  1.  The  people  of  Minneapolis  flock  to 
Lake  Minnetonka  in  great  numbers  during  the  summer. 
Hundreds  of  cottages  are  clustered  around  the  shores 
of  this  picturesque  resort,  and  this  fact  makes  the  se- 
curing of  city  accommodations  for  convention  visitors 
comparatively  easy.  Light,  airy,  and  cheerful  rooms 
can  be  offered  at  slight  expense.  All  raihroads  running 
out  of  Minneapolis  will  make  special  rates  for  short  side 
trips.  Among  the  nearby  points  of  interests  are  Lake 
Minnetonka,  where  former  Vice-President  Stevenson 
spends  his  summers;  the  famous  Dalles  of  St.  Croix,  and 
Minnehaha  Falls,  made  famous  by  Longfellow,  are  within 
the  city  limits,  while  the  picturesque  lakes  of  northern 
Minnesota  are  easily  accessible. 

The  public  reception  at  the  Minnesota  state  university 
promises  to  be  a  notable  affair.  The  reception  proper 
will  be  held  in  the  armory,  and  both  state  and  civic  offi- 
cials will  be  in  the  receiving  line  to  welcome  visitors. 
All  of  the  university  buildings  will  be  lighted  and  open 
for  inspection  on  the  night  of  the  reception.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Cornell  university,  no  great  edu- 
cational institution  of  America  is  surrounded  by  a  more 
picturesque  environment  than  is  the  Minnesota  univer- 
sity. It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bluffs  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  slightly  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The 
view  from  the  campus  includes  both  the  falls  and  Min- 
neapolis' famous  milling  district,  always  brilliantly  illu- 
minated at  night.  Surrounding  the  main  building  are 
the  Ski-U-Mah  oaks,  as  dear  to '  varsity  graduates  as 
are  the  famous  elms  of  Yale. 

The  Exposition  auditorium,  where  the  convention  will 
be  held,  is  noted  as  being  the  place  where  Benjamin 
Harrison  was  nominated  a  second  time  for  the  presi- 
dency. 


President  of  Clark  College. 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Carroll  D.  Wright  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  new  collegiate  echool  attached  to 
Clark  university,  Worcester.  He  will  still  retain  his 
government  position  at  Washington. 
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Arbor  day  has  been  celebrated  this  week  in  thousands 
of  schools.  The  tiee  planting  exercises  have  brought 
home  to  the  children  of  the  land  in  an  impressive  form 
the  great  economic  and  esthetic  value  of  trees,  and  na- 
ture study  has  been  given  a  new  impulse  thereby. 

In  the  crowded  parts  of  our  large  cities  resourceful 
teachers  have  devised  many  pleasing  substitutes  for  the 
next  to  impossible  joy  of  actual  tree  planting.  In  one 
New  York  city  school  several  hundreds  of  the  children 
brought  their  small  boxes  of  earth  and  planted  therein 
the  seeds  given  them  by  the  teachers.  Another  school 
was  made  happy  by  the  receipt  of  thousands  of  wild 
flowers  gathered  by  children  in  suburban  Mount  Vernon 
at  the  suggestion  of  thoughtful  teachers.  A  primary 
school  in  West  Fiftieth  street  was  presented  with  a 
nature- study  cabinet  by  the  teachers  in  memory  of 
Miss  Mary  A.  Root,  a  former  principal.  The  pupils  of 
Principal  Wade's  school  gathered  at  Mulberry  Bend, 
and  with  thousands  of  the  foreigners  of  that  quarter 
looking  on,  the  children  repeated  this  pledge  :  *'  I 
promise  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  protect  the  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  grass  and  flowers  of  Mulberry  Bend 
park.''  How  much  pleasure  this  solemn  promise  will 
help  to  preserve  in  the  populous  quarter  where  the 
park  means  so  much  to  health,  good  morals,  and  joy  of 
living  !  In  other  schools  the  ceremonies  were  limited 
to  the  christening  of  trees  planted  by  the  tenement  dis- 
trict shade  tree  committee  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Tree-planting  Association. 

Another  result  of  the  new  interest  taken  in  trees 
not  in  the  school  world  proper,  perhaps,  tho  cer- 
tainly as  a  fruit  of  the  interests  nursed  at  school 

is  the  planting  this  spring  of  more  than  a  million  for- 
est trees  by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry. 
What  a  rich  addition  to  the  world's  fund  of  joyousness ! 

Arbor  day  is  rich  in  educational  possibilities,  and 

each  year  a  fuller  realization  of  these  is  brought  to  light. 
•  .  •  •  . 

Have  the  teachers  taken  thought  of  the  fact  that  the 
founder  of  Arbor  day  has  just  died,  at  Lake  Forest,  a 
suburb  of  Chicago?  The  name  of  J.  Sterling  Morton 
ought  to  be  known  to  every  child  at  school  as  one  of 
the  benefactors  of  the  nation.  He  was-  secretary  of 
agriculture  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  administration, 
and  occupied  many  other  positions  of  prominence.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York,  where  he  was 
born  on  April  22,  1882.  He  spent  his  early  school  years 
in  Michigan.  After  his  marriage  he  went  out  to  Ne- 
braska, and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  who  made  the  poli- 
tical history  of  what  was  then  a  territory.  While  a 
member  of  the  Nebraska  board  of  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture he  originated  Arbor  day,  for  which  his  name 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  schools  continue  its 
observance. 

Another  friend  of  the  children  who  has  been  laid  to 
rest,  less  than  a  week  ago,  is  Frank  R.  Stockton,  or 
Francis  Richard  Stockton,  as  the  baptismal  record  has 
it.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  call  him  the  most 
wholesome  of  the  present  day  story  writers  of  America. 
His  juvenile  stories  have  won  him  hosts  of  admiring 
friends  among  the  children,  and  the  grown-ups  think 
with  pleasure  of  the  delightful  humor  that  pervades  all 
his  stories.  He  died  at  Washington  on  April  20,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight. 

Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.  D.,  the  well- 
known  preacher  and  religious  writer  of  recent  years, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  12.  He  was  born  in 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  January  7,  1832.  His  education 
was  received  in  the  New  Bruns?^ick  schools,  New  York 


university,  and  Rutgers  Theological  seminary.  For 
twentv-five  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbjf- 
teri&n  church  of  Brooklyn.  This  congregation  erected 
three  large  churches  for  him,  each  of  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  In  1894  he  went  to  Washington.  He 
did  editorial  work  on  the  Christian  Herald^  The  Advance. 
Christian  at  Work,  and  Frank  Leslie's  Sunday  Magaxvnt. 
His  sermons  were  written  in  a  popular  vein,  optimistic 
in  tone,  and  were  syndicated  each  week  in  newspapers 
all  over  the  country. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Moore  as  principal  of  the  Com- 
mercial high  school,  at  Brooklyn,  and  of  Mr.  Sheppard 
to  a  similar  position  in  New  York  city  has  given  rise  to 
much  adverse  criticism,  some  of  it  well  deserved,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  without  any  foundation  in  fact. 
Personally,  we  should  have  preferred  to  have  been  able 
to  report  the  appointment  of  Prin.  William  E.  McAn- 
drew  to  one  of  the  two  principalships ;  he  certainly  was 
in  every  way  most  justly  entitled  to  the  promotion. 
However,  tho  our  wish  has  not  been  gratified,  we  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  those  who  claim  that  the  appoint- 
ments were  political,  and  made  at  the  behest  of  politi- 
cians. Personal  friendship  of  President  Barlingbam 
may  have  been  the  chief  reason  for  Mr.  Sheppard's  pro- 
motion, and  Mr.  Babbitt's  devotion  to  Mr.  Moore  may 
have  been  the  moving  force  in  the  Brooklyn  installation. 
It  may  further  be  admitted  that  men  oharged  with  the 
power  of  selecting  teachers  should  harden  their  hearts 
against  the  promptings  of  personal  friendship.  Yet 
there  is  absolutely  no  cause  for  increasing  the  volume  of 
declamation  about  ''politics  under  a  reform  adminis- 
tration." 

Considerations  of  justice  toward  those  whose  litres 
have  been  for  years  consecrated  to  the  common  school 
service  might  have  dictated  a  somewhat  different  choice. 
But  no  wrong  has  been  done.  Messrs.  Moore  and  Shep- 
pard are  both  well  qualified  for  their  new  posts. 


Freedom  of  the  Social  IndividuaK 

An  education  that  does  not  endow  both  the  individual 
and  society  with  the  largest  possible  amount  of  freedom, 
progressively  increasing,  falls  short  of  its  essential  mis- 
sion. The  individual  must  grow  so  strong  in  his  liberty 
that  society  cannot  crush  or  enslave  him ;  he  must  know 
how  to  make  nature  serviceable  to  himself,  and  how  to 
keep  his  body,  his  passions,  his  lower  man,  in  due  bounds, 
so  as  to  attain  to  the  highest  possible  plane  of  spiritual 
personal  freedom  ;  he  must  be  armed  with  rational  vi- 
sion so  as  to  protect  him  against  subjugation  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

The  same  education  that  renders  the  individual  so 
strong  in  personal  liberty  must  also  insure  the  preser- 
vation of  society  thru  thn  progressive  development  of 
civic  liberty  and  social  co-operation. 

Thus,  absolute  dependence  of  the  child  at  school  upon 
either  the  text  book  or  the  teacher,  or  both,  obstructs 
the  development  of  individual  freedom.  The  child  who 
is  not  trained  to  self-activity  and  initiative,  gradually 
enlarging  in  scope,is  defrauded  of  the  means  to  the  attain- 
ment of  personal  freedom.  Object  teaching  that  with- 
holds from  the  child  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  pos- 
session of  discovered  fundamental  truths,  owing  to  a 
mistaken  idea  on  the  teacher's  part  of  the  suggestion 
that  a  child  must  be  left  to  find  out  things  for  himself, 
is  wrong — fundamentally  wrong.  The  School  Journal 
intends  to  speak  of  this  matter  more  fully  in  the  neir 
future.  A  careful  pondering  of  the  problems  here 
roughly  suggested  may,  however,  reveal  to  the  readers 
how  thoroly  the  freedom  of  both  the  individual  and  so- 
ciety depends  upon  the  ascent  from  particular!  to  the 
general  concept  and  the  fortification  of  a  troth  by  suf- 
ficient proof  or  illustration  from  the  realm  of  details. 
And  this  is  but  one  of  the  many  points  involved.  The 
discussion  will  be  continued  in  later  numbers.  Let  the 
great  objects  of  the  common  school  be  kept  to  thefcrel 
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State  Supt.  SkJDoer  on  Fads. 

In  the  April  Ladiei'  Home  Journal  State  Sapt.  Charlea 
R.  Skinoer,  of  New  York,  vritee :  "  We  are  paying  too 
little  attention  to  a  well-g;TOunded  preparation  in  what 
are  usually  demonstrated  as  eaeential  or  fundamental 
branches.  .  .  .  There  is  danger  of  our  becoming  a 
nation  of  poor  spellers,  readers,  and  writers.  Arithmetic, 
geography,  and  grammar  are  thrown  aside  too  early  after 
insufficient  study,  and  pupils  are  hurried  thru  essen- 
tial subjects  to  give  more  time  for  experiments  and 
"  fads.' "  Any  opinion  of  Superintendent  Skinner  on  an 
educational  question  ia  to  be  regarded  with  profound  re- 
spect. The  studies  pursued  fifty  years  ago  were  fewer 
than  now,  being  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  grammar  in  higher  classes.  To  these 
have  been  added.  (1)  Langnage  study  (the  correct  use 
of  words  tn  speech.)  (2)  Physiology.  (3J  History. 
(4)  Botany.  (5)  Drawing.  (6)  Nature  study.  And 
in  most  city  schools  (7)  music.  No  one  can  deny  but 
these  are  proper  and  even  necessary.  Numbers  2,  3,  4, 
5,  are  pursued  but  part  of  the  time  ;  number  6  occupies 
bnt  a  few  minutes  in  a  day  ;  it  is  not  considered  as  a 
study.  Do  the  pupils,  say  of  14  years  of  age,  spell  less 
correctly  than  they  did  fifty  years  ago  ?  The  writer 
knew  the  schools  of  those  days  and  he  can  assert  with 
emphasis  that  the  spelling  is  better  now  than  then. 
But  what  ia  of  more  importance  is  that  the  pupils  come 
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out  of  our  schools  to-day  at  14  years  of  age  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  spell  the  words  in  the  spelling 
book.  If  skill  in  spelling,  or  intelligence  is  to  be 
chosen,  the  latter  is  the  good  part. 

The  child  must  be  considered  ;  he  has  a  right  to  know 
about  bis  body  (2) ;  somewhat  about  plants  (4)  ;  some- 
what of  the  world  of  nature  (6) ;  to  be  able  to  speak  his 
mothertongue  accurately  (1);  and  history  (3)  is  every- 
where recognized  as  essential. 

The  difficulty  at  the  present  time  is  to  find  teachers 
competent  to  handle  the  necessarily  enlarged  curriculum. 
Has  the  skill  of  the  country  school  teacher  increased 
daring  the  past  fifty  years  ?  We  do  not  refer  to  the 
normal  school  graduates,  but  to  the  vast  number  who 
hold  third  grade  certificates,  and  here  we  find  the  sore 
point  in  our  common  school  system.  Instead  of  weak- 
ening the  curriculum  we  would  strengthen  the  teacher ; 
increase  his  skill  and  force. 

Schools  of  Porto  Rico. 
James  Preston,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Porto  Rico,  writes  to  the  Philadelphia  Record:  "There 
are  about  fifty  American  school-houses  in  Porto  Rico 
now — the  Washington,  the  Lincoln,  the  Penn,  the 
McKinley,  the  Jefi^erson,  the  Irving,  the  Hamilton,  and 
so  on — and  about  thirteen  hundred  pupils  are  attending 
hem.  One  of  the  principals  pointed  out  to  me  ayounggirl 
*f  seventeen,  verypretty,  who  walked,heexplsined,  twenty 
miles  to  and  from  school  daily,  slept  on  a 
bare  floor  and  begged  nearly  all  her  food,  she 
was  so  poor.  This  was  one  of  his  best  stud- 
ents. A  boy  had  on  a  shirt  so  much  too  big 
for  him  that  his  whole  person  conld  have 
slipped  easily  thru  the  opening  at  the  neck. 
'What's  the  trouble  with  your  shirt,  my 
U4?"  the  principal  asked.  The  boy  an- 
stvered :  '  This  ain't  mine ;  it's  father's. 
Mine's  in  the  wash.'  That  boy  would  have 
come  naked  rather  than  have  missed  a  les- 
son.  In  a  town  I  visited  there  is  a  night 
school.  The  men  who  attend  it  bring  their 
own  candles  and  sit  on  the  school-room  floor 
in  groups  of  three,  one  candle  to  each  group. 
The  intelligence  of  the  Porto  Ricane,  their 
teachers  say,  is  as  remarkable  as  is  their 
thirst  after  knowledge.  No  truant  officers 
arc  needed  down  there." 

The  Old  Red  School  House.— II.* 

The  First  Day  of  St-hool. 

October!  now  the  crops  are  all  not  Id. 
The  fielda  no  longer  echo  with  the  din 
or  tbose  who  reap  and  bind  the  golden  grain. 
The  farmers  now  fear  not  unwelcome  rain. 
And  now  Che  long  expected  morning  comes 
The  children  gather  from  their  scattered  homes. 
Upon  the  stroke  of  nine,  the  master's  bell. 
The  opening  of  th«  district  school  doth  tell. 
Thru  open  daor  the  awarming  children  rnsh. 
Bat  once  within  there  comes  a  audden  hush; 
Each  boy  and  girl  anto  the  chosen  seat 
TripB  lightly  o'er  the  floor  with  silenced  feet. 
The  master  rising  from  bia  well-known  place, 
With  quiet,  rev'rent  voice  and  aolenin  face, 
Repeats  the  Prayer  the  Holy  Saviour  taught, 
Whenhereonearth  his  work  of  grace  he  wrought. 
And  while  each  crafty  urchin  scans  hie  face, 
And  seeks  bia  skill  and  gov'rning  power  to  trace. 
He  Speaks  and  with  an  accent  firm  yet  kind, 
Enumerates  the  rules  each  one  must* mind. 
He  qneations  all  to  find  out  what  they  know, 
And  unto  bim  they  all  their  teit-books  ahow. 
He  next  assigns  each  one  unto  a  cIbfs, 
And  one  by  one  they  to  theii  seats  repass. 

Melvin  HlX,  New  York. 

>L  Journal  last 
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Letters^ 


A  New  Mexico  Teacher. 

I  mot  him  in  the  depot  at  Deming,  New  Mexico,  while 
waiting  for  a  train.  I  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
news  stand  at  which  books,  Mexican  blankets,  and  vari- 
ous sorts  of  curios  are  sold,  when  he  came  in. 

He  was  about  thirty  years  old  apparently,  not  very 
good  looking,  slight,  rather  dark,  with  a  quick,  and,  un- 
til one  became  acquainted  with  him — rather  forbidding 
eye.  My  interest  was  aroused  when  he  asked  for  a  copy 
of  the  Critie, — the  only  one  taken  at  that  place — so  the 
newsman  afterward  told  me  ;  and  as  he  stood  a  moment 
after  making  his  purchase,  I  engaged  him  in  conversa- 
tion. It  began  with  a  question  about  New  Mexico, — 
regarding  its  population,  perhaps — I  have  forgotten 
now.  At  any  rate  something  in  my  tone,  which  was 
rather  irreverent,  maybe  (for  southern  New  Mexico  is 
very  sparsely  populated,  indeed),  caused  him  to  take  me 
up.  I  shall  not  try  to  reproduce  his  remarks,  but  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  he  was  thoroly  informed  about  New 
Mexico,  and  he  didn't  overlook  anything  in  letting  me 
know  it. 

He  was  a  teacher— an  assistant  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  town — and  had  lived  in  the  territory  for  ten  or 
twelve  years.  He  was  minutely  informed  in  regard  to 
the  Indian,  Mexican,  and  American  population,  and 
spoke  interestingly  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  first  two,  and  of  the  social  life  of  the  two 
last  named.  He  talked  of  politics,  local,  national, 
and  of  the  world.  Discussed  the  cattle  industry,  min- 
ing and  ranching  in  the  southwest,  and  of  the  great 
need  of  government  aid  in  developing  irrigation. 

He  asked  me  to  call  at  his  home  in  the  evening.  I 
did  so.  It  was  neat  and  comfortable.  Upon  a  reading 
table  were  the  Bookman^  the  OritiCy  Harper^  5cri6ner, 
Century f  MeCLure^  Popular  Science^  and  many  New  Mexico 
and  Eastern  papers.  Of  professional  literature  there 
were  The  School  Journal  and  the  Journal  of  Education. 

Near  them  lay  Pierre  Loti's  ''Story  of  a  Child."  I 
picked  it  up  ;  it  was  in  many  places  marked  with  a  lead 
pencil.  Notes,  sometimes  of  assent,  again  dissenting, 
were  penciled  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  There  was 
also  a  much  worn  copy  of  ''  Omar  Khayyam."  He  was 
interested  in  every  phase  of  his  profession  :  neurology, 
child  study,  methods,  school  room  decoration ;  and  as  he 
talked  he  kept  pulling  down  books  bearing  upon  the 
subject  under  discussion.  The  house  was  full  of  books 
and  pamphlets — books  wherever  you  turned.  I  noticed 
Warner's  latest  work  on  the  "  Central  Nervous  System." 
Of  light  literature  there  was:  ''The  Crisis"  which  stood 
beside  "Eben  Holden,"  and  *' Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  " 
shouldered  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden."  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  was  represented  in  full  force,  as  was  also 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  From  both  of  these,  as  he 
turned  brightly  toward  them,  he  gave  many  quotations. 
There  was,  too,  a  row  of  books  on  literary  criti- 
cism. 

He  was  very  much  interested  in  the  early  history  of 
the  southwest  and  in  archoeology,  and  showed  me  vari- 
ous articles  which  he  had  contributed  to  Eastern  maga- 
zines on  this  subject.  There  were,  besides,  verses  and 
little  sketches  in  different  publications. 

I  spent  a  very  agreeable  evening  in  this  family,  and 
went  away  to  catch  my  train  bearing  with  me  a  very 
high  respect  for,  and  kindly  feeling  toward,  one  New 
Mexico  school  teacher.  Out  West. 


the  thoughts  of  this  brilliant  nation  concerning  nature 
before  commercialism  bad  corroded  the  human  heart. 

I  know  a  certain  normal  school  principal  who  deems 
the  reading  of  the  teacher  the  prime  thing ;  he  lately 
said,  ''It  is  a  fortune  to  a  teacher  to  have  a  taste  for 
good  literature ;  if  one  loves  the  cheap  novel  he  will 
never  excel  as  a  teacher ;  beware  of  the  cheap  magazine 
too ;  indeed  some  of  them  burn  like  an  acid." 

I  do  not  want  to  speak  of  any  magazine  in  particular, 
but  of  the  effort  in  most  of  them  to  "  put  things  red 
hot,"  as  one  of  them  said  in  asking  for  contributions.  I 
can  say  as  the  result  of  my  own  experience  that  too 
much  magazine  reading  unfitsf  or  teaching.  Some  years 
ago  the  publishers  of  this  paper  put  out  a  book  called 
the  best  one  hundred  books,  and  that  I  got  and  accum- 
ulated part  of  them  ;  they  are  of  solid  value. 

Not  long  since  I  visited  a  teacher  of  high  reputation 
and  was  taken  to  his  library ;  he  had  not  a  large  collec- 
tion of  books  but  all  were  of  sterling  value.  In  the 
course  of  our  conversatien  he  turned  to  Emerson's 
works  and  said :  "They  are  full  of  riches  for  me."  He 
strove  to  read  some  of  the  sreat  authors  constantly. 
Being  an  admirer  of  Page's  Theory  and  Practice,"  I 
took  it  up,  as  it  lay  on  the  top  shelf.  "  Yes,"  he  said, 
"  I  read  in  that  frequently ;  I  get  good  ideas  from 
that." 

We  are  tempted  to  buy  the  novels  advertised,  but  we 
must  not  do  it.  We  are  plowshares  and  must  be 
made  of  steel  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  youth.  My  ideas 
may  be  crude,  but  I  am  sure  I  am  right. 

V.  L.  Pettibonb. 


The  Teacher's  Literature. 

Ruskin  was  full  of  earnestness  concerning  thf  litera- 
ture that  the  teacher  was  familiar  with.  He  said  that 
on  this  the  influence  of  the  teacher  depended  ;  he  ursred 
the  learning  of  Greek  literature;  the  myths  contained 


Education  Greater  than  Riches. 

Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans  decries  education  for  the 
sons  of  laborers,  and  says  the  "  shabbily  dressed  "  tod 
honest  fathers  and  mothers  "are  to-day  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  this  great  republic."  If  they  occupy  such 
honored  ground,  such  high  distinction,  why  are  they 
not  more  appreciated?  Why  should  they  go  "shabbfly 
dressed"?  Why  are  they  not  better  paid?  Do  they 
feel  that  they  are  honored?  If  it  is  so  honoralfle 
and  so  desirable  to  be  in  that  condition,  why  do 
they  not  recognize  it,  and  why  should  their  better 
dressed,  more  educated  "lads"  not  feel  proud  of  their 
fathers  and  of  their  sunroundings,  instead  of  being  more 
and  more  ashamed  of  them  ? 

'  Do  the  boys  and  girls  of  admirals  feel  ashamed  of 
their  parents  and  of  their  surroundings,  and  do  the 
children  of  the  educated  and  rich  feel  ashamed  of  their 
parents,  because  they  are  honest,  educated,  and  rich? 

Slaves  labored  diligently  and  constantly  and  par- 
formed  the  drudgery  and  labor  of  the  land,  but  I 
never  knew  them  to  be  honored  on  this  account.  The 
"  Man  With  the  Hoe,"  has  never  been  crowned  with 
laurel,  nor  have  monuments  been  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory. Every  child  should  be  taught  to  labor  with 
his  hands  because  a  certain  amount  is  beneficial,  makes 
him  a  better  man  or  woman,  and  he  should  be  taught  to 
labor  diligently  and  faithfully  with  his  mind  for  a  Uke 
reason.  Everybody  should  be  given  something  to  do 
that  he  may  grow  mentally  and  physically  and  that  he 
may  get  more  out  of  life  and  be  a  more  useful  men^r 
of  the  community.  Education  in  any  line  is  power  and 
everybody  appreciates  power ;  but  mental  power  is  as 
much  above  physical  as  the  hundred-ton  gun  is  ahead  of 
the  old  blunderbus,  or  the  modern  battleship  ahead  of 
the  trireme.  Intellectual  power  girdles  the  cMurth 
with  the  electric  wire,  spans  land  and  ocean  fitb 
vehicles  of  ease  and  conof ort,  filclies  ligbtoing  tnm  the 
clouds  and  makes  it  do  man's  bidding.  Nosdf-retpect- 
ing  man  in  this  great  Republic  but  knows  tlis^  tt|d  ne  ff^ 
going  to  give  his  son  and  daughter  all  h^  c^i  pt  JiC  srd 
should  be  honored  for  so  doing.  J.  FaibbaVks, 

Sprinqfield,  Mo.  Superintendent. 
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Losing  His  Grip. 

While  yisiting  a  town  recently  I  asked  an  ofBcial,  an 
active  lawyer,  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools.  He 
hesitated,  and  then  said, ''  Oh  !  about  as  well  as  could  be 
expected,  I  guess.''  His  hesitancy  aroused  my  curi- 
osity, and  I  prodded  him  with  questions  until  he  said, 

"  Superintendent has  lost  his  grip ;  that  is  all." 

Then  he  added,  "  He  is  giving  his  mind  to  the  writing 
of  some  text-books.  If  he  makes  good  text-books  he 
cannot  make  good  schools  at  the  same  time.  I  could 
not  practice  medicine  and  law  at  the  same  time  and  do 
both  justice.  I  knew  a  minister  who  tried  to  practice 
law  and  he  failed  in  both  undertakings  so  completely 
that  he  was  wanted  neither  by  the  sick  nor  the  sinners 
so  he  went  to  farming.'' 

"  But  a  good  many  superintendents  do  write  books, "  I 
said. 

''Yes;  but  I  have  looked  up  quite  a  number  of  cases 
and  find  that  they  all  fail  as  supervisors,  unless  the 
book  is  the  outcome  of  some  subjects  upon  which  they 
have  been  experimenting  er  the  result  of  lectures  they 
are  giving  to  their  teachers.  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters.  You  represent  The  School  Journal.  I  know 
that  paper ;  it  has  done  a  great  work  for  education  in 
extending  Colonel  Parker's  views  among  the  profes- 
sion. Now  do  you  suppose  that  if  Colonel  Parker  at 
Quincy  had  undertaken  to  write  a  series  of  arithmetics 
he  would  have  had  the  hundreds  of  visitors  that  he  did? 
Of  course  not.  He  gave  himself  te  the  business  en- 
trusted to  him ;  he  was  an  educator;  most  of  our  super- 
visors are  not. " 


has  lost   his  grip. 


You   say  Superintendent  — 
How  does  that  appear?  " 

"  He  makes  no  impression  on  the  teachers.  Now  I 
will  admit  that  the  teachers  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
come case  hardened,  but  somehow  the  crust  of  self-in- 
flation must  be  broken  thru,  and  new  seed  set  to  germi- 
nating in  the  minds.    This,  Superintendent is  not 

doing.  His  thoughts  are  not  on  the  problems  that  are 
before  his  teachers,  and  they  feel  it ;  they  know  they 
can  get  nothing  from  him.  For  instance,  a  man  told  me 
that  his  son  was  staying  out  of  scheol,  he  wasn't  inter- 
ested; and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  I 

spoke  to  Superintendent about  it.    That  was  a 

genuine  school  problem;  but  he  took  no  interest  in  it ; 
his  mind  was  on  the  text-book  he  was  making.  But  I 
need  not  go  on ;  he  is  off  the  track  of  educational 
thought." 

I  expressed  some  surprise  that  a  lawyer  in  active 
practice  should  be  so  well  posted  on  Colonel  Parker,  and 
I  asked  him  to  explain. 

"I  was  in  the  high  school,"  he  said,  ''and  the  board 
employed  a  Quincy  teacher.  The  salary  usually  paid 
was  $450,  but  this  teacher  received  $1,000.  It  was 
thought  by  the  public  that  the  money  was  well-ex- 
pended. Naturally,  questions  were  asked  about  this 
Colonel  Parker,  and  his  methods  which  enabled  one 
teacher  to  be  so  far  superior  to  another. " 

"  Do  you  think  the  schools  here  are  retrograding?  "  I 
asked. 

''Oh,  no;  they  are  better  now  than  when  I  was  in 
them,  but  the  times  have  gone  forward.  The  people 
are  becoming  commercialized.  They  want  more  and 
better  things  and  they  will  have  them  ;  they  are  dis- 
satisfied if  they  do  not  have  them.  We  want  better  su- 
perintendents than  we  used  to  have  ;  men  who  will  give 
their  entire  time  and  their  whole  soul  to  their  work  so 
that  the  spirit  they  arouse  in  their  teachers  shall  fairly 
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ooze  thru  the  crevices  of  the  school-room." 

This  conversation  with  the  lawyer  has  opened  my  eyes 
to  conditions  that  I  had  not  thought  about  to  any  ex- 
tent heretofore.  Are  many  of  our  superintendents 
serving  two  masters?  A  double  minded  man  is  unstable 
in  all  his  ways.  A  Sentinel. 

Boston. 


A  New  Impulse  Needed. 

While  in  Boston  lately  I  conversed  with  a  judge  of 
wide  observation  and  was  struck  with  his  somewhat 
pessimistic  tone  concerning  education.  "  Your  profes- 
sion is  diflferent  from  ours ;  it  is  like  the  clergyman's ; 
you  seek  the  good  of  children  and  youth.  I  am  con- 
stantly seeing  that  the  young  men  brought  before  me 
are  pretty  well  educated — as  we  use  the  term.  Even 
the  negroes  can  read  and  write.  I  ask  the  question  as  a 
matter  of  course,  'Can  you  read  and  write?'  I  hardly 
call  a  case  where  the  person  cannot.  But  there  are 
criminals  all  the  same.  I  hold  that  the  teacher  must 
do  far  more  than  teach  reading  and  figures." 

These  words  set  me  to  thinking  a  great  deal  and  I 
have  conversed  with  several  teachers.  I  find  there  is  a 
great  desire  that  some  one  should  lead  off  in  a  new  re- 
form. A  lady  who  was  graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke 
said, ''  The  condition  of  things  reminds  me  of  Geikie's 
description  of  the  time  when  Jesus  was  born  ;  when  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  platter  were  so  carefully  attended 
to  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Pharisaism  in  education ; 
we  attend  too  much  to  the  intellect." 

Is  there  not  some  one  who  will  stir  the  world  concern- 
ing *'  spiritual  education  "?  Colonel  Parker  at  the  sum- 
mer school  of  the  Chicago  institute  in  his  closing  words 
said,  "  Don't  neglect  the  spirit  side."  These  words  im- 
pressed me  deeply.  I  see  children  who  must  of  neces- 
sity be  toilers  and  strugglers  all  their  lives  ;  they  will 
use  the  power  te  read  and  compute  but  little;  and  I  ask 
from  what  source  will  they  draw  their  happiness?  It 
must  be  drawn  from  their  way  of  looking  at  life.  Here 
is  room  for  the  deepest  thought.  R.  E.  Fenton. 

Springfield. 


Youth-Time. 
By  Charles  W.  Stevenson. 

0  youth,  spend  not  thy  few  and  precious  years 

In  aimless  living  or  in  madcap  folly, 
The  wasted  momtnts  turn  to  bitter  tears, 

The  reckless  mirth  to  ruling  melancholy. 
Be  glad !  Be  hopeful  I — but  be  earnest  thou  I 

Let  dreams,  like  incense,  rise  to  coming  duty ; 
Look  out,  look  up  !  but  consecrate  the  Now 

To  thoughts  that  give  thy  soul  to  truth  and  beauty. 
Be  wise,  be  worthy  I 

0  youth,  look  not  too  long  on  days  to  come, 

When  plaudits  loud  shall  rin^.    Let  not  ambition 
Fire  thy  pure  heart  to  scorn  life's  greatest  sum, 

A  noble  bearing  and  the  heart's  contrition. 
Aspire  and  do  I—but  in  the  present  live ! 

'lis  full  ef  chances  for  thy  best  endeavor  ; 
Unto  the  work  at  hand  thy  full  strength  give. 

All  help  is  blessed— be  thou  faithless  never  ! 
Live  now,  live  humbly ! 

Wait  not,  0  youth,  on  reputation's  word, 

Obey  the  voice  of  truth  within  thee  ringing, — 
Be  the  approval  of  thy  conscience  heard. 

There  is  no  swifter  prayer  to  heaven  winging  I 
Be  true  I  Be  honest !  conscious  of  the  right. 

Walk  fearless  in  the  midst  of  earth-born  trouble, — 
True  to  thyself,  as  follows  day  the  night. 

None  can  say  ever  thou  art  acting  double. 
Be  firm,  be  cautious ! 

And  yet,  0  youth,  think  not  too  much  on  self. 

Over  thy  life  be  thou  the  only  master  ; 
And  Jet  not  love  of  place,  or  power  or  pelf. 

But  shape  thy  character  to  meet  disaster. 
Think  thou  on  others !  help  them  in  their  need, 

This  is  the  course  that  never  is  defeated  ; 
For  when  success  for  others  learns  to  bleed 

Then  life's  true  mission  is  all  but  completed. 
Be  kind,  be  loving ! 
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The  Educational   Outlook. 


International  Kindergarten  Union. 

[Special  Correspondence.] 

The  new  conception  of  correlation  and  unity  in  educa- 
cation  is  due  chiefly  to  the  development  of  the  kinder- 
garten idea.  Here,  too,  is  to  be  found  the  change  that 
has  infused  the  principle  of  self-activity  into  all  educa- 
tional work  from  the  earliest  instruction  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surpiise,  then,  that  the  subject 
of  what  the  kindergarten  has  suggested  in  the  higher 
and  lower  realms  of  public  instruction  should  have  re- 
ceived prominent  attention  at  the  recent  great  gather- 
ing of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  at  Boston, 
when  hundreds  of  the  followers  of  Froebel  were  con- 
vened in  annual  assembly. 

President  bliot's  Address. 

It  was  finely  said  on  this  occasion,  by  no  less  notable  an 
authority  than  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  showing 
how  the  teachings  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  have  been 
carried  up  thru  the  higher  educational  institutions, 
that  the  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  individual,  empha- 
sized by  these  philosophers,  was  the  fundamental  idea 
of  all  the  educational  reforms  of  the  last  half  century. 
The  kindergarten,  in  his  opinion,  has  pointed  out  the 
most  imperative  reform  needed  in  the  public  schools  to- 
day:— the  diminution  of  the  number  of  pupils  to  the 
teacher.  The  task  at  present  set  before  teachers  in 
the  first  eight  grades,  he  declared  to  be  impossible  of 
performance. 

The  idea  of  an '^  assistant,"  tho  she  maybe  called 
nurse  or  maid  in  the  kindergarten,  has  been  copied  in  all 
well  conducted  universities  in  our  land.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known,  as  Dr.  Eliot  afiSrmed,  that  at  Harvard 
alone,  there  are  now  144  such  assistants,  with  not  more 
than  142  professors  and  assistant  professors  com- 
bined. These  assistants  are  there  to  help  the  students 
to  do  things  for  themselves  in  the  laboratories  and  in 
the  libraries.  "  It  is  only  exceptional  people  who  can  do 
things  by  being  told  how  in  a  book  or  a  lecture,  '^  said 
President  Eliot.  Altho  objection  is  sometimes  made  to 
the  kindergarten  plan  of  showing  how  to  do  things. 
President  Eliot  pointed  out  that  it  is  especially  by  this 
method  that  medical  students  are  trained,  and  that  in 
every  walk  of  life  persons  of  adult  years  learn  by  being 
"shown  how." 

Intimacy  with  nature  "  which  is  gospel  truth  in  edu- 
cation all  along  the  line  and  for  all  our  lives,"  Dr.  Eliot 
declared,  has  been  fostered  by  the  kindergarten.  The 
kindergarten  has  brought  in  a  revolution  from  the  old 
methods  of  teaching.  He  contrasted  the  new  plan  of 
object  lessons,  and  calling  forth  voluntary  interest  and 
absorption  in  study,  with  the  old  method  of  setting  a 
lesson  and  filling  the  pupil  with  the  tortures  of  fear  at 
the  prospect  of  reciting  it.  He  strongly  opposed  the 
argument  for  employing  fear  as  a  motive,  that  children 
should  be  accustomed  to  doing  what  they  don't  like  to 
do  because  in  after  life  they  will  have  to  do  what  they 
don't  like.  *^  The  motives  to  which  you  appeal  in  child- 
hood ought  to  be  motives  which  last,"  hefsaid.  "Teach* 
ers  do  not  appeal  to  motives  which  are  lasting;  and  this 
is  why  education  goes  on  so  slowly." 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  speaker  that  another  great 
educational  reform  was  instituted  by  the  kindergarten 
in  recognizing  that  healthy  children  cannot  be  kept  at 
one  task  for  very  long  with  profit.  The  primary  schools. 
President  Eliot  thought,  had  come  to  see  this.  But  the 
higher  educational  institutions  are  lagging  behind.  The 
adult,  he  declared,  is  as  subject  to  this  rule  as  the 
chilJ.  Too  long  periods  of  application  create  inatten- 
tion, and  nothing  could  be  worse- 
Support  of  Public  Kindergartens. 

How  to  continue  to  hold  a  generous  public  support, 
how  best  to  fill  and  presently  enlarge  the  place  already 
accorded  to  the  kindergarten  in  the  public  educational 


system,  were  the  important  practical  questions  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Supt.  Edwin  P.  Seaver  of  Boston  who  pointed 
out  first  that  the  kindergarten  will  do  well  to  keep  right 
on  vindicating,  objectively,  its  character  as  a  distinct- 
ively educational  institutton.  It  must  be  widely  appre- 
hended that  it  is  neither  a  day  nursery  for  the  poor  nor 
a  scheme  of  amusement  for  the  rich,  but  a  wisely  de- 
vised plan  of  early  education,  intended  for  rich  and  poor 
alike.  In  this,  as  Supt.  Seaver  said,  the  true  character 
of  the  kindergarten  will  hold  public  confidence,  so  long 
as  highly  intelligent  teachers  able  to  comprehend  and 
accomplish  its  purposes  are  employed.  Supt.  Seaver 
appropriately  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
kindergarten  is  worth  all  it  costs,  there  is  nothing  more 
wasteful  and  extravagant  than  bad  kindergartens ;  and 
nothing  more  truly  economical  than  good  ones. 
Variety,  Unity,  and  Uniformity  in  Education. 

The  salient  fact  was  duly  emphazied  at  this  convention 
that  the  principles  of  education  are  the  same,  no  ncatter 
what  the  grade.  Supt.  Balliet,  oi  Springfield,  Mass., 
held  that  the  younger  the  child  the  greater  in  number 
the  topics  that  may  be  presented  to  his  intelligence. 
But  the  higher  the  school  the  fewer  ought  to  be  the 
branches.  As  the  little  child  can  hold  attention  on  one 
thing  for  only  a  very  short  time  many  phases  of  the  sane 
subject  must  be  presented  and  many  subjects.  With 
growth  must  go  a  deepening  and  narrowing.  While  in 
kindergarten  the  greater  the  variety  of  subjects,  the 
fresher  the  interest  and  more  successful  the  imtruc- 
tion.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  impossible  for  many 
people  to  appreciate  the  kindergarten  which  eeencs  all 
superficial.  "As  if, "said  Dr.  Balliet,  "a  little  child 
could  do  anything  thoroly  in  the  sense  of  doing  it 
exhaustively!"  He  pointed  out,  however,  the  child 
must  be  able  to  do  well  whatever  was  within  its  range. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  for  the  great  en- 
thusiastic body  of  Froebelian  disciples  to  hear  Super- 
intendent Balliet  declare  that  he  did  not  believe  Froe- 
bel to  be  infallible  and  that,  were  he  living,  the  great 
educator  would  recast  his  thought  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern psychological  and  physiological  advance.  "  Teach 
what  Froebel  would  teach  were  he  living  to-day,"  was  his 
pertinent  and  approved  message. 

He  appropiately  pointed  out  also  that  the  school  forms 
only  a  small  part  of  the  educational  process;  and  that  as 
preparation  for  life  begins  in  the  school,  the  school  must 
be  a  part  of  life,  for  life  is  only  the  more  real  school. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  his  prediction  that  within  the 
next  ten  years  the  technical  schools  will  take  the  place 
•f  largest  culture  in  an  education  that  will  be  liberal  in 
the  best  sense  and  will  bring  the  school  into  contact 
with  life. 

Superintendent  Balliet  distinguished  between  unity  and 
uniformity  (which  he  called  "  unif  ormication  ")  of  schools, 
the  latter  being  in  his  opinion  the  bane  of  education. 
Unity,  like  a  tree,  has  life.  Uniformity,  like  a  telegraph 
pole,  is  dead.  It  is  a  blight.  Unity  preserves  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  teacher  and  is  a  healthy,  wholesome 
force  in  an  educational  system. 

Froebelian  Leaders. 

Naturally  there  was  presented  the  highest  exposition 
of  the  kindergarten  philosophy  and  practice.  Among 
the  foremost  exponents  of  Froebel  present  were  Hme. 
Kraus-Boelte,  Miss  Susan  Blow^  and  Mrs.  James 
Hughes,  of  Toronto,  Canada.  The  first  emphasized  the 
high  aim  of  the  kindergarten,  which  is  never  instruc- 
tion but  always  development,  aiming  to  call  forth  the 
divine,  the  undeveloped  possibility  in  the  child.  The 
kindergarten  calls  from  a  state  of  unconscious,  intui- 
tive life  to  self-conscious  freedom  turned  towards  God. 
In  its  principles  and  practice  it  stands  to-day  at  the  very 
front  rank  of  the  world's  educational  thought. 

Miss  Blow  developed  from  the  Froebel  philosophy  bis 
"ideal  of  nurture,"  urging  that  the  conceptions  of  nur- 
ture and  freedom  are  correlatives  ;  that  people  become 
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free  onlj  thro  nurture ;  that  those  who  are  to  nurture 
must  themBeWoB  be  nurtured,  and  that  God  himeelf  is 
the  great  nnrturer. 

Mrs.  Hughes,  in  a  fresh,  original  speech,  with  the  vi- 
brant voice  which  she  advocated,  appealed  te  kinder- 
-gattnerB  to  seek  freedom  from  the  social  conventions  bo 
destructive  to  nsturalness  ;  to  cultivate  a  higher  degree 
of  physical  development  that  the  body  may  express  the 
soul ;  to  look  for  a  higher  spiritual  development ;  to  ap- 
preciate the  divinity  of  the  child  ;  and  to  feel  a  leae 
heavy  weight  of  responsibility,  rtmemhering  that  the 
teacher,  is  after  all,  only  one  of  God's  many  instruments 
in  revealing  truth  to  the  human  soul. 
Round  Tables. 

A  notable  characteristic  of  the  convention  was  the 
abundant  opportunity  afforded  in  the  round  tables  and 
discussions  for  the  presentation  of  opposing  views.  This 
was  specially  shown  in  the  discussion  of  punishments, 


SuPT.  Walter  H.  Shall,  of  CheUe«,  M»iS,, 
Wbo  bai  been  elected  <□  iDCceed   Dr,   Hor»ce  G.  T«rbel1,  ■• 

■nperlntgiidf  Dt  of  tli«  schoolt  at  PtDvidcuct,  R.  I. 

when  Prof.  Earl  Barnes  forcefully  and  convincingly  pre- 
sented bis  ideas  of  the  application  and  the  primary  need 
of  will  force  in  discipline.  In  this  expression  he  was 
seconded  by  most  of  the  men  speakers  ;  and  opposed  by 
every  woman.  The  supreme  value  of  loving,  tender, 
moral  suasion  had  strong  advocacy  by  Miss  Blow,  Mrs. 
Robert  Chapin,  of  Lenox,  and  others. 
Other  Convention  Notu. 

There  was  a  fine  Bpirit  of  tolerance  and  no  suspicion 
of  rancor  in  the  discussions  which  were  unusually  spir- 
ited and  did  much  to  enliven  the  interest  of  the  sessions. 

The  social  fanctlons  were  exceptionally  brilliant,  in- 
cluding receptions  by  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  at  RadcliSe ; 
Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  at  Wellesley  college  :  the  College 
Club  ;  the  Education  Department  oi  the  20th  Century 
Club,  and  a  luncheon  at  the  Vendome.  Visits  were 
made  to  Concord,  Lexington,  Plymouth,  and  Salem. 

The  attendance  reached  high  water  mark,  averflow 
meetings  being  necessary,  and  the  audiences  filling  ever; 
available  space  in  the  large  churches  and  halls,  even  sit- 
ting upon  the  floors  in  the  aisles. 

The  International  Kindergarten  Union,  ten  years  old 
at  its  present  successful  ingathering,  reports  more  than 
8,000  members,  with  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  one  in  Buenos  Ayrea.  Expan- 
sion is  in  the  air  to  include  closer  affiliation  with  for- 
eign association.  The  able  president,  Mrs.  Alice  Put- 
nam, of  Chicago,  an  esteemed  pioneer  in  kindergarten 
education,  was  re-elected  for  the  coming  year.  The 
other  officers  are  :  Miss  Laliah  B.  Pingree,  Boston,  and 
Hiss  Nora  Smith,  New  York,  vice-presidents ;  Miss 
FaOBiebelle  Curtis,  Brooklyn,  corresponding  secretary 
and  treasurer ;  Hiss  Evelyn  Holmes,  CharlestoD,  S.  C, 


recording  secretary ;  Mies  Harriet  Neil,  WsEbington, 
D.  C,  auditor. 

If  the  brilliancy  and  inspiration  of  the  latent  Datiocal 
gathering  of  its  leaders  and  fnecde  and  tterfccicsof 
the  year  are  any  indication,  despite  all  decrier?,  the  kin- 
dergarten is  proving  itself  an  advancicg  and  esecnlial 
factor  in  the  educational  propaganda. 

Boston,  Man.  Jane  Stewart. 

Notes  on  European  Schools.    HI. 

By  John  T.  Prikce,  Agent  of  tbe  Mass.  Board  of  Education. 
(CoDtlnnsd  from  last  week.) 

Aid*  to  Health. 

Among  the  features  of  some  of  the  state  systems  of 
European  schools  which  Americans  are  sure  to  recognize 
as  excellent  are  the  means  employed  for  the  promotion 
of  health,  such  as  frequent  recesses,  systematic  physical 
training,  and  medical  inspection.  Of  the  means  of  phys- 
ical training  employed,  no  one  plan  perhaps  would  be 
suited  to  our  needs  ;  possibly  we  should  want  to  make  a 
careful  selection  from  them  all.  The  developing  gym- 
nastics of  Sweden,  the  strength- giving  exercises  of  G(r- 
many,  the  graceful  movements  of  France  and  the  active 
games  of  England, — all  have  their  good  points,  and  all 
perhaps  willbe  included  in  the  system  of  the  future. 

In  one  city  of  Germany,  Wiesbaden,  the  duties  of 
medical  inspectors  include  :  (I)  the  examination  of  new 
pupils  ;  (2)  the  keeping  of  a  medical  chart  for  every 
child  not  in  health  ;  (3)  a  medical  consultation  hour  in 
every  school ;  (4)  inspection  of  class-iooms,  with  respect 
to  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  etc. ;  (5)  lectures  to 
teachers  upon  the  health  of  children. 
School  Excursions. 

Another  practice  followed  extensively  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  might  well  be  imitated  by  us,  both  in 
the  interests  of  health  and  of  useful  study,  and  that  is, 
the  practice  of  making  excursions  into  the  country. 
These  outings  are  primarily  for  purposes  of  observation 
in  geography,  nature  study,  etc.,  and  occupy  various 
intervals  of  time,  from  two  hours  to  several  days.  The 
long  excursions  are  made  possible  thru  tbe  kind  co-oper- 
ation of  railroad  officials  and  inn-keepers,  who  reduce 
the  rates  to  the  lowest  possible  amount.  I  recall  meet- 
ing in  Switzerland  six  different  claesea  of  pupils  in  a 
single  day,  all  being  shown  by  teachers  various  geograph- 
ical orbistoriesl  features.  In  every  case  the  children  were 
orderly,  and  seemed  much  interested  in  what  they  saw. 
Lite  Book. 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  what  might  be  made  of  great 
assistance  to  teachers  and  parents  in  the  life  book  made 
for  all  pupils  of  the  French  elementary  schools.  The 
entries  every  month  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  record  the 
progress  made  by  each  pupil  during  the  entire  course. 
If,  in  addition  to  certain  testp,  there  could  be  vrritten  a 
statement  from  time  to  time  in  respect  to  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  each  pupil,  a  record  would  be  made 
which  might  be  of  great  use  in  the  matter  of  individual 
treatment,  besidee  being  of  great  interest  to  the  pupils 
after  they  have  left  sehool, 

A  jrioiKure  tor  Rural  Sdhoob. 

The  French  course  of  studies  provides  for  instruction 
In  agriculture  in  the  elementar;  schools,  which  may 
account  in  part  for  the  extent  to  which  the  land  is  util- 
ized for  small  farms.  The  course  is  intended  for  chil- 
dren from  seven  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  includes 
the  elements  of  physics,  mineralogy,  and  chemistry, 
natural  history,  germination  and  growth  of  plants,  soils, 
fertilizers,  distribution  and  rotation  of  crops,  treatment 
of  pests,  trimming  and  grafting  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines.  So  far  as  practicable,  the  instruction  is 
given  by  object  lessons  and  actual  practice.  Here  is  a 
hint  of  what  is  possible  for  our  rural  schools,  to  arouse 
such  an  interest  in  "scientific  farming"  aa  will  keep 
more  of  the  hoys  in  the  country,  and  help  to  make  pro- 
ductive our  worn-out  farms. 

(To  b«  Gonclnded  next  w«ck.\ 
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The  Columbia  Event. 

With  academic  pomp  and  dignity  unprecedented,  sur- 
rounded by  the  largest  company  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  distinguidhed  men  of  the  country  ever  brought  to- 
gether for  such  an  event.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
was  formally  installed  as  president  of  Columbia  univer- 
sity on  April  19.  More  than  a  century  had  passed  since 
last  a  president  of  the  United  States  had  visited  Colum- 
bia as  an  official  guest.  But  not  only  was  the  occasion 
made  noteworthy  by  the  presence  of  President  Roose- 
velt, of  the  governor  of  New  York  state,  Hon.  Benjamin 

B.  Odell,  Jr.,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city,  Hon.  Seth  Low, 
but  in  the  long  procession  of  distinguished  visitors  were 
more  than  three  score  of  presidents  of  the  most  famous 
American  universities  and  colleges,  representatives  of 
the  various  churches,  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  dip- 
lomatic corps.  The  occasion  will  live  long  in  the  memory 
of  all  who  participated,  and  will  ever  be  a  red  letter  day 
in  Columbia's  history. 

There  was  a  morning  reception  to  visiting  college 
presidents  and  professors,  but  the  principal  events  of  the 
day  began  with  the  arrival  of  President  Roosevelt,  at 
one  o'clock,  in  front  of  the  great  library  building.  He 
was  cheered  lustily  by  the  students.  The  gymnasium 
building  was  the  scene  of  the  installatien  ceremonies, 
and  it  had  been  transformed  with  pretty  effects  in  blue 
and  white,  the  university  colors.  Every  color,  from 
the  gray  and  crimson  of  Oxford  to  the  pale  blue  of  Colum- 
bia was  to  be  seen  among  the  robes  of  those  present. 

After  prayer  by  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  W. 

C.  Schermerhorn,  chairman  of  the  university  trustee?, 
presented  to  Dr.  Butler  a  copy  of  the  charter  and  the 
keys  of  the  university.  Then  the  president  took  the 
oath  of  office  :  '*  To  preserve,  protect,  and  foster  this 
ancient  college,  established  for  the  education  and  in- 
struction of  youth  in  the  liberal  arts  and  scierces ;  to 
maintain,  strengthen,  and  upbuild  this  noble  university  ; 
to  obey  its  statutes  ;  to  labor  unweariedly  for  its  advan- 
tage and  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  high  ideals  ;  to 
promote  its  efficiency  in  every  part  that  it  may  widen 


the  boundaries  and  extend  the  application  of  human 
knowledge  and  contribute  increasingly  to  the  honor  and 
welfare  of  the  city,  state,  and  nation — I  pledge  my 
strength  and  whatever  abilities  God  has  given  me.  By 
His  help,  I  will.'' 

Addresses  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  faculties  by 
Dean  Van  Amringe,  on  behalf  of  the  alumni  by  Robert 
Fulton  Cutting,  and  on  behalf  of  the  students  by  Allan 
B.  A.  Bradley,  president  of  the  senior  class.  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  said  in  his  address  that  President 
Butler  cemes  to  his  great  office  at  a  fortunate  moment. 
The  planting  of  the  university  on  a  new  and  admirable 
site  has  been  in  good  part  accomplished,  thru  the  ad- 
ministrative genius  of  his  predecessor,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  Columbia  as  a  true  university,  with  a  series  of 
departments  or  schools  whose  courses  lead  to  properly 
coordinated  degrees,  has  been  well  begun.  President 
Hadley,  of  Yale,  spoke  feelingly  of  the  personal  friend- 
ship which  had  existed  between  Dr.  Butler  and  himself 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  said  that  every  university 
thruout  the  civilized  world  feels  pride  in  what  Columbia 
has  done  for  science  and  for  education,  and  gains  benefit 
from  each  advance  which  Columbia  has  beisn  instrumen- 
tal in  achieving.  Presidents  Patton  and  Harper  and 
Dr.  Harris  also  spoke  b  iefly.  President  Butler  then 
delivered  his  inaugural  address.  After  thanking  those 
present  for  their  kind  and  generous  greetings,  he  traced 
the  growth  of  education  thru  the  centuries  and  ex- 
plained the  service  of  the  university  in  church  and  state. 
Great  personalities,  he  said,  make  great  universities, 
and  great  personalities  must  be  free  to  e:row  and  express 
themselves,  each  in  his  own  way,  if  th^y  are  to  reach  a 
maximum  of  efficiency.    He  closed  by  saying : 

Scholarship  and  service  such  as  theirs  are  the  true 
university's  ideal.  The  university  of  to-day  is  not  the 
home  of  lost  causes  and  forsaken  beliefs  and  unpopular 
names  and  impossible  loyalties.  It  keeps  step  with  the 
march  of  progress,  widens  its  sympathies  with  growing 
knowledge,  and  among  a  democratic  people  se^ks  only 
to  instruct,  to  uplift,  and  to  serve,  in  order  that  the 
cause  of  religion  and  learning,  and  of  human  freedom 
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and  opportunity,  may  be  continaally  advanced,  from 
centniy  to  century,  and  from  age  to  age." 
■In  the  evening  the  alumni  of  Columbia  gave  a  banquet 
at  Sherry's  in  honor  of  Dr.  Butler.  In  hia  speech  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  laid  down  the  principle  that  college 
training  ought  to  be  given  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fit  a 
man  for  service  in  public  life.  He  said  that  there  is 
need  of  college-trained  men  who  are  willicg  to  take 
part  in  public  in  the  solution  of  public  problems  and  the 
promotion  of  civic  betterment.  He  said  tbat  what 
counted  most  was  not  intellect,  but  character.  He 
spoke  of  his  admiration  for  Dr.  Butler,  who  he  said  had 
been  his  closest  friend  and  adviser ;  for  Mayor  Low, 
■aying  that  careers  like  his  ^o  far  towards  balaocing 
the  books  ;  for  Professor  Lonnsbeiry  of  Yale,  wbo  esti- 
mated "the  ability  of  the  human  mind  to  withstand 


knowledge,"  and  for  Dean  Van  Amringe,  at  whose  feet 
the  president  sat  when  he  first  went  into  politics  : 

"The  man  who  counts  is  the  man  who  is  decent  and 
who  makes  himself  felt  as  a  force  for  decency,  clean 
living  and  civic  rigbteoueneBa.  He  must  be  honest 
He  has  got  to  have  courage  for  the  timid  good  man 
avails  nothing  iu  the  work  of  trying  to  do  the  world's 
work.  Then  he  must  have  common  sense,  or  he  will 
find  himself  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  know  how  to 
make  the  wrong  effective.  To  yon,  men  of  Columbia, 
we  have  a  right  to  look,  in  special  degree,  for  service 
to  the  public.  To  yon  mnch  has  been  given  ;  woe  and 
shame  if  we  cannot  expect  mnch  of  yon  in  return.  And 
always  remember  that  the  man  who  does  anytbiDg 
worth  doing  is  the  man  who  t^es  pride  in  the  work  for 
the  work's  sake." 


GINN  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  BOOKS 


On  /faturm  Sludy 

HODGE'S  NATURE  STUDY  AND  LIFE 

By  Clifton  F.  Hooge,  of  Clark  University,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  f  t.50. 
In  the  point  of  view,  in  the  selection  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  in  the  presentation  of  methods  of  coodncting 
the  work,  this  book  marks  a  definite  advance  over  other 
publications  00  the  subject  of  nature  study. 

LONG'S  WOOD  FOLK  SERIES 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk  •  •  .50 
WIldemoM  Wftyo  ...  .45 
Socreto  of  the  Woods     •       .       .50 

ATKINSOVS  FIRST  STUDIES  OF  PUNTLIFE  .60 
GOULD'S  MOTHER  NATURE'S  CHILDREN  -  .60 
PORTER'S  STARS  IN  SONG  AND  LEGEND  -  .50 
EDDY'S  FRIENDS  AND  HELPERS  -  -.60 
JEFFERIES'  SIR  BEVIS  FROM  "WOOD- 
MAGIC         .30 


Utetnt  Ttjel'^ooKj 


THE  CYR  READERS 


An  airaDgement  of  these  popular  readers  in  a  series 
of  eight  books  correspondiDg  lo  the  grades  Ijelow  the 
high  school. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  SPELLER 

B;  George  B.AiTON,  SUte  Inspector  of  High  Schools, 
Minnesota.    Sq,  nmo.    Cloth,    v  -f  iiS  pp.    Fer 
introduction,  it  ctnis. 
In  this  book  the  words  are  arranged  ii 


MULLER  AND  WENCKEBACH'S  CLUCK  AUF 

A  First  German  Reader.    75  cents. 

WENTWORTH  AND  HILL'S  FIRST  STEPS  IN 
GEOMETRY 


In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  abova  Gina  &  Company  publish  a  complete  list  of  Text-Books  for  £lementary 
Schools,  High  Schools,  and  Colleges.  They  will  gladly  send  Circulars,  Catalogues,  and  Bulletins  of  New 
Books  to  any  address,  postpaid,  on  application. 

GINN  6  COMPANY,  Publishers 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 
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In  and  Around  New  York, 


A  resolution  of  regret  on  the  death  of 
Charles  L.  Holt,  member  of  the  board  of 
education  from  1885  to  1897,  was  adopted 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board. 

Mrs.  Henry  Parsons,  of  2?o  West  Forty- 
fourth  street,  a  member  ot  tne  local  school 
board,  has  started  a  movement  to  supply 
each  of  the  school  children  of  Manhattan 
with  a  potted  flowering  plant  on  Arbor 
day. 

The  Brooklyn  manual  trainiog  high 
school  will  be  built  at  once.  The  board  of 
education  has  recently  granted  ^3,000,000 
more  for  school-houses  and  sites,  making 
a  total  of  16,000,000  in  all.  This  expendi- 
ture will  be  about  all  the  board  can  handle 
at  once,  as  plans  must  be  prepared  and 
property  purchased. 

Leroy  M.  Beman  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  secretary  of  Teachers  college,  to 
take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  academic 
year.  In  company  with  W.  F.  Little  he 
will  start  a  preparatory  school  for  boys  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fifth  avenue  and 
Fiftieth  street. 

According  to  the  new  by-laws  of  the  New 
York  board  of  education,  pupils  are  ad- 
mitted to  schools  only  on  Monday  in  any 
week,  except  during  the  first  two  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  schools  in  September. 
The  two  o'clock  dismissals  have  been 
abolished  by  the  present  by-laws. 

The  board  of  delegates  of  the  New 
York  City  Teachers*Association  has  nom- 
inated the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  * 

Pres.  Magnus  Gross;  Vlce-Pres.,  Mrs. 
Bigelow;  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Wood- 
man ;  Treas.,  Miss  Sarah  Bvckelew ;  li- 
brarian, J.  J.  Sheppard;  Trustees,  W.  L. 
ElUnger,  Joseph  Fripp,C.  A.  Kidd,  J.  T. 
Nicholson,  and  Miss  A.  £.  Boyne. 


The  following  appointments  and  trans- 
fers have  been  made:  Principal  Devlin 
from  the  Westchester  school  to  the  King 
street  school;  C.  O.  Dewey,  from  the 
principalship  of  P.  S.  94  to  P.  S.  136, 
Brooklyn ;  C.  B.  Germain,  to  the  princi- 
palship of  P.  S.  94,  Brooklyn;  Winifred 


dent  of  the  Grammar  Principals'  Associa- 
tion, in  the  name  of  the  body  which  she 
represented. 


A  plan  for  reorganizing  the  courses  of 
study  in  the  Normal  college  so  that  the  de 
grees  granted  will  be  recognized  by  the 
board  of  regents  as  are  those  of  other  col- 
leges, has  been  formulated.   In  its  present 
t.  Cuflento  the  principalship  of  P.S.56,  form   it   contemplates  an  optional  sixth 
Brooklyn;  District  Supt.Geo.Hogan,to  the  Y^^  for  present  studcnts,aDd  evcntuaUy  a 
—        -----  four-year  collegiate  course,  which    may 

lead  to  the  transfer  of  the  present  prepara- 
tory department  to  another  building  or  its 
absorption.  The  proposition  to  do  away 
with  tne  high  school  department  means  no 
danger  to  the  teachers,  as  they  will  be  pro- 
vided with  positions. 


principalship  of  schools  Nos.  9, 10, 11,  28, 
29,^0,  Richmond;  Samuel  McK.  Smith, 
to  the  principalship  of  P.  S.  17,  Richmond. 


The  committee  on  buildings  of  the  board 
of  education  has  decided  to  erect  three  new 
buildings  on  the  east  side,  one  forty-eight 
room  building  in  the  Bronx,  two  buildings 
in  Brooklyn  and  one  in  Queens ;  to  erect 
the  De  Witt  Clinton  high  school,  to  com- 
plete the  purchase  of  the  Cannon  street 
site,  and  to  spend  1213,700  in  completing 
buildings  now  being  erected,  and  in  mak- 
ing repairs.  This  will  take  ^1,904,656  of 
the  13,000,000  bond  issue  recently  granted. 
The  remaining  11,095,344  will  be  spent  on 
sites.  It  was  votea  to  erect  the  Manual 
Training  high  school  in  Brooklyn  out  of 
the  next  bond  issue. 

Pres.  S.  C.  Wheat  presided  at  the  April 
dinner  of  ihe  Male  Teachers'  Association. 
The  speakers  were  Prof.  L.  I.  Gratacap, 
Col.  J.  A.  Goulden,  Alderman  Mclnness, 
Superintendent  Marble,  and  Commissioner 
Kelly. 

The  testimonial  breakfast  to  Supt.  John 
Jasper,  at  Delmonico's,  was  largely  at- 
tended and  was  a  most  pleasant  affair. 
Dr.  Magie,  president  of  the  Principals' 
Club,  presided.  Dr.  O'Shea,  president  of 
the  Male  Principals'  Association,  pre- 
sented Mr.  Jasper  with  a  testimonial  al- 
bum bearing  many  si^atures.  A  silver 
loving  cup,  suitably  inscribed,  was  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Carrie  S.  Montford,  presi- 


Vacation  schools  and  summer  play- 
grounds will  be  opened  July  9.  These  will 
be  much  greater  in  number  this  year  than 
last,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  teachers 
and  attendants.  There  are  about  4,000 
applications  for  the  i,oco  teachers  posi- 
tions. 

The  Berkelev  school,  Madison  avenue 
and  Forty-ninth  street,  has  been  sold  to 
Frank  Pettit  for  ^362,500.  Private  dwell- 
ing houses  will  be  erected.  The  new  loca- 
tion of  the  school  will  be  at  Sixty  eighth 
street  and  Broadway. 

City  Superintendent  Maxwell  and  Presi- 
dent Hunter,  of  the  Normal  college,  at- 
tended an  exhibition  at  the  public  school 
•in  Harlem.  The  test  was  mainljr  in  civil 
government,  and  the  girls  who  participated 
showed  considerable  familiarity  witn  the 
subject. 

The  seventy-fifth  birthday  of  Alexander 
Morehouse  and    his   forty- third  year  as 

Erincipal  of  Public  School  20,  was  cele- 
rated  by  his  former  pupils  on  May  i  with 
a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Savoy.  On  behalf 
of  the  alumni.  Judge  Cohen  presented  Mr. 
Morehouse  with  a  nandsome  loving  cup. 


Unique  Methods. 


To  obtain  the  interest  on  any  sum  at  six  per  cent. 

RULE : —       Move  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left,  divide  by 

twOf  and  muUiply  hy  the  time  expressed  in  months. 


To  obtain  six  per  cent,  interest  on  any  sum. 

RULE : —      Invest  the  principal  in  the  New    York  Building-Loan 

Banking  Company ,  six  per  cent  guaranteed ;  principal  is 
safeguarded  by  mortgages  on  New  York  real  estate,  assets 
eight  and  three  quarters  millions^  guarantee  fund  and  sur- 
plus over  half  a  million ;  officeSy  one  hundred  and  eleven 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Colaw  &  Ellwood's  Arithmetic  connects 
arithmetic  with  the  child's  life  and  maKeS  it 
real  to  him.  That's  why  so  many  people  like 
it.  The  child  is  made  to  see  the  sense  in 
what  he  is  called  upon  to  do.  He  is  taught 
to  count  by  counting  actual  things.  He  is 
taught  to  measure  by  measuring  with  a  defi- 
nite end  in  view.  He  grasps  the  true  idea  ol 
number — a  thing  I  never  grasped  until  I  be- 
came a  man.  All  through  the  Primary 
Book  there  is  ample  provision  for  hand  work, 


sense  work,  sense  training,  imaging  and  ex- 
pression. You  find  at  every  turn  an  abund- 
ance of  concrete  work  and  graphic  illustrations. 
The  Primary  Book  leads  up  to  the  Ad- 
vanced. It  actually  leads  up  to  it — there  is 
no  gap  between.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Advanced  Book  is  not  merely  the  Primary 
spread  out.  It  is  another  book.  It  has  a 
different  frame- work,  but  it  is  so  graded  that 
there  is  no  lost  motion  in  passing  into  it 
from  the  Primary.     Let  US  tell  you  about  it 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


Changes  in  Evening  Schools. 

Associate  City  Supt.  John  Jasper  has 
recommended  that  radical  changes  be 
made  in  the  system  of  governing  evening 
schools.  In  the  Brooklyn  schools  he  rec- 
ommends that  the  sexes  be  absolutely 
separated  ;  that  separate  schools  for  men 
and  women,  both  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary grades,  be  established,  and  that 
women  principals  and  teachers  be  ap- 
pointed for  female  schools  and  that  men 
have  charge  only  of  male  schools.  The 
number  of  evening  schools  in  Brooklyn 
will  probably  be  reduced  by  nine.  In 
some  of  the  outlying  districts  single  classes 
instead  of  schools  wifh  principals  will 
meet  the  demands  of  the  less  congested 
populations.  The  Manhattan-Bronx  plant 
will  probably  be  reduced  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  West  side  evening  high  school 
for  women  and  two  elementary  schools. 
Mr.   Jasper   has    also    recommended    a 


graded  schedule  of  salaries  for  evening 
schools.  He  hopes  that  eventually  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year  of  teaching  or  some 
fixed  term  of  service,  a  permanent  even- 
ing school  license,  carrying  with  it  tenure 
of  office,  will  be  granted.  The  curriculum 
of  the  evening  high  school  will  be  remod- 
eled by  excluding  such  subjects  as  pen- 
manship and  arithmetic,  which  should  be 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Talks  on  Song. 

A  large  audience  greeted  Clarence  T. 
Steele  at  Columbia  hall,  April  24,  when  he 
spoke  on  **  The  Origin  and  Development 
of  the  Part  Song,'*  in  the  board  of  educa- 
tion free  lecture  course.  He  began  by 
singing  a  Jewish  melody  which  0riginated 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  traced  the 
same  character  of  music  into  the  fourth 
century.  He  spoke  of  the  musical  work 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  of  Hucbald  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  of  Guido  in  the  follow- 


ing century.  The  development  of  the 
chromatic  scale  was  interestingly  de- 
scribed, and  the  Madrigal  period — the  six- 
teenth century — was  given  considerable 
attention.  A  quartet,  in  which  Mr. 
Steele  sang  the  tenor  part,  rendered  some 
beautiful  examples  of  the  secular  music  of 
that  time.  German  and  English  part  songs 
were  illustrated  and  differentiated.  Mr. 
Steele  gave  some  modern  examples  of  part 
song  writing,  including  a  five-part  arrange- 
ment of  his  own  of  Foster's  **  My  Old 
Kentucky  Home.*' 

During  the  free  lectore  season  just  clos- 
ing Mr.  Steele  has  given  the  above  lecture 
twelve  times  in  this  city.  Many  of  his 
hearers  have  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  the  delightful  musical  program  pre- 
sented, and  complimented  him  on  its  in- 
structive and  interesting  character.  He 
is  now  preparing  a  lecture  on  the  work 
and  influence  of  Guido  of  Arezzo. 


Henry  Holt  &:  CO.'S  New  Educational  Works 

J  Published  at  29  W.  }J3d  St.,  New  York 

A  New  Volume  of  Champlin's  Young  Folks*  Cyclo|>acdia 

LITERATURE  AND  ART.    wuh  270  illustrations.  604  pp.  svo.  12.50. 

Brief  accounts  of  the  great  books,  buildings,  statues,  pictures,  operas,  symphonies,  etc.,  etc. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  fifty  books  of  1901  chosen  in  the  New  York  State  Library  Ass'n  Report,  it  is  also  on  the 
Wisconsin  Public  School  Library  List. 

"  By  all  those  familiar  with  Cham  plin's  Cyelopaedias  of  'Common  Thlnffs'  and  'Persons  and  Placei«'  this  new  volume  will  meet  with  a 

.    .    It  is  finely  lllastrated  Kl&ruofifc.    Its  oomplefceness  can  be  seen  readily."— 5cAoo2  «7burrtai. 


hearty  welcome. 


COnnON  THINGS. 


Earlier  Volumes.     With  numerous  illustrations.   Ivo.    #2.50  each. 

PERSONS  AND  PLACE5. 


QAflES  AND  SPORTS. 


KELLOQQ'S  ELEMENTARY  ZOOLOGY.    Ne^  school EdiHon. 

By  Prof.  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  Stamford  Unirersity.    429  pp.    $1.20  net. 


M.  A.  Blgrelow,  Teacher B  College^  Columbia  Utiiversity :—I  am 
pleased  with  the  book,  and  upon  my  recommendation  it  has  been 
adopted  for  trial  in  the  Horace  Mann  High  School. 


Gary  N.  Calkins,  Columl)ia  Univeraity : -I  have  read  it  with 
pleasure,  for  It  handles  the  nul^ect  in  an  extremely  agreeable 
man  ner.    I  shall  recommend  its  nse  in  oar  elementary  class. 


SANFORD'5  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

By  Prof.  Fernando  Sanford,  of  Leland  Stanford  University. 


(In  Press.) 


A  text  book  for  the  use  of  high-scbools,  adapted  to  the  laboratory  method  of  instruction,  and  designed  to  include  all  neces- 
sary material  for  both  text-book  and  laboratory  manual. 

SEIQNOBOS'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE.    (fnPr^ss.) 

Translation  edited  by  Dr.  William  Fairley.    IVith  maps  and  numerous  illustrations.    About  500  pp.    i2mo. 

M.  Seig^obos's  position  amone  the  French  historians  is  a  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  this  school  history  of  Rome.  It 
nas  all  the  characteristic  French  clearness,  and  graphic  presentation.  Large  use  has  been  made  of  the  legendary  and  anecdotal 
material,  but  the  subordinate  importance  of  this  has  been  indicated  by  placing  it  in  smaller  type  than  the  body  of  the  text.  The 
original  work,  indeed,  contained  more  of  such  matter  than  the  American  editor  has  thought  needful.  The  space  thus  gained  has 
been  utilized  to  carry  on  M.  Seignobos^s  work  from  the  time  of  Theodosius  \.  to  Charlemagne.  The  editor  has  also  appended 
to  each  chapter  a  list  of  sources  available  in  English,  and  a  very  full  set  of  parallel  Readings.  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
have  already  printed  M.  Seignobos's  "  Political  History  of  Europe  Since  1814,"  for  its  third  time,  and  they  have  his  **  Feudal 
Regime  "  in  press  for  early  publication. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  SPEAKER. 

By  Prof.  WiLMOT  B.  Mitchell,  of  Bqwdoin  College,    ci — 358  pp.    lamo.    |i.oo  net. 

''  Much  more  than  a  collection  of '  pieces  for  declamation.*   It  |s  a  tme  book,  yital.  holding  up  the  mirror  to  the  age,  breathing  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  ii't«rlnsrthr<>ngh  a  hnndrodtongaea,  mostly  of  living  men  aod  women,  the  very  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  American  people 
.    .   The  Introduction  sets  forth  the  philosophy  of  expression  in  the  same  natural  and  yital  way*  with  appropriate  directions."~Poei-£ore. 
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LIBRARIES  m  TEACHERS 

TT  should  newt  no  argamsnt  to  eonvince  any  one  en- 
*'  toring  the  profeesion  of  teaching  with  any  serioos- 
seaa,  that  a  reasonably  complete  library  of  edacation  ii 
an  esBontial.  We  have  arranged  eight  groaps  of  books 
to  oonatttute  our  libraries;  each  library  is  reasonably 
complete  in  the  field  it  is  designed  to  occupy,  and  the 
purchaser  will  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  set  of 
books  that  will  anawer  all  his  ordinary  requirements. 
Of  the  eight  libraries  that  we  offer,  some  aim  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  theoretical  and  practical  Pedagogy, 
some  deal  with  methods  chiefly,  and  one  is  devoted  to 
School  Entertainment 

Kellogg's  Teachers'  Library 

ISTolnmea  --- aSt.O* 

Kellogg's  Smaller  Library 

9  Tolnmea    ..........       •lO.oe 

Reading  Circle  Library 

IB  T(,laine> ..-.-        SV.O* 

Teachers'  Professional  Library 

HToraiueB -      -        M.M 

.  Teachers'  Manuals  Library 
Teachers'  Working  Library 

Xt  Tolmnei  ■      ■      .      >       ... 
(For  QranmiKr  Gra4s.  iDtermedUMand  DIstrii 

Primary  Teachers'  Working  Library 

■jTolmnel aO-M 

School  Entertainment  Library 

»7Tolnmei  .-.,---...        as.CM 
These  librariee  are  all  eold  npon  th«  inatalJmeDt  plan,  wbicL 
eoBbles  s  library  to  be  secured  at  once  upon  s  small  cash  pay- 
ment, and,  by  the  saving  of  a  fuw  cents  each  daj,  to  be  paid 
for  in  a  limited  period.    For  f nil  terms  and  particulars  write  to 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  St,  New  York. 


//  it  i-t  the 

Columbia 

t/>at'-r  all yoti 
care  to  Knotsif— 

for  then  you  are  asaured  and  certain  in  your  own  mind 
that  it  is  all  right  in  every  det^l.  Designed  on  the 
latest  improved  ideas— made  of  the  best  material— put 
together  in  the  moat  workmanlike  manner — finished  in  the 
best  style  known  to*  the  trade.  For  years  the  COLUMBIA 
has  been  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  placed  there  by  the 
tintiring  efforts  of  its  manufacturers  ;  maintained  there 
by  unflagging  effort  to  improve  in  every  possible  way. 
In  the  hearts  of  the  school-room  world  it  reigns  supreme 
with  none  to  dispute  its  title  to  being 

The  "Best  School  Ve^K  Made 

Every  desk  exactly  as  represented.  Every  desk  equal  to 
sample  shown.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case. 
Every  desk  warranted  in  every  way  for  16  years.  If  yon 
want  absolutely  the  best— BUY  THE  COLUMBIA. 
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Rational  Method  in  Reading 

By  EDWAItD  G.  WAR.D 
Lata  Sopt.  of  Public   Inalructlon.  BrooHlm.  N.  Y. 


tJAm 

national  Method 
m  "Reading 

tvo  nftn  a  uaatflt*  of  Knf- 
llub  uut  1>  ohvuiariud  br 

Cwrect  pnnMcUtliin 
Tkothtfal  aiprawlw 
Itya  v»ca>»lary 


niST  KXADZK.  (CODTcr- 
Mtioni  and  Sloriei.}  M  cti. 

nCOnaXADEa,  (BtoriM 
and  Poetry.)   In.  44  caati 

TBOtn  KBADIK.  (StorlM 
and  Poetry. }    4acaat> 

lUivAL  or  mTRDCnOK 

POS  TIACEZIS,  M  ceatf 
rsonnc  GASSS.  latael, 
34c,  tod  Bi)t,**e.  Srd  aet,ltc. 

FOUKTH  UADU*.  CAU 
d^ritiol  marlu  omitted 
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^itvrifan  hHet*titte.    (Just  published.}    jio  pages    $I.fO 

By   J.  W.  ABERNBTav,   Priocipal   of   Berkeley 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hodcfn  Cbtmixtrr,  with  its  practical  Applications. 

410  pages.    (Published  1901)  ■      t.lO 

By  F.N.  Peters.  Central  High  School,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

GMnintfdat  Law.   (New  Edition,  1900.)    314  pages     1.05 
By  Salter  S.  Clark. 

GoTCfoaieot  Qais-Boofc*   A  manual  of  instructioa 
In  the  principles  of   coostitutional  law  and 
Eoremment.    (New  Edition,  1S9S.)    393  pages      f.OS 
By  Andrew  S.  Young, 

Modem  Bookkgepipg.    (Published  1897) 

Slngk  Entry.    114  pages  ■  -  ■  -        .50 

Single  utd  Double  Bntrr-    240  pages  ,80 

By  J.  L.  Montgomery,  Columbia  Grammar  School, 

New  York  City. 

For  special  Urms  fnr  iHtrodu*tum,  address'Jke  puilishtrs, 

MAYNARD,  MERRILL  &  CO. 
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WARREN'S  NEW 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 


BVTlMd  EdIUOD 


AVERY'S  PHYSICS 

are  now,  as  thev  have  always  been,  the  leading  teit-books  on 
Physics  throughout  the  country.  In  the  Sute  of  New  York, 
for  example,  Av«ry'»  Phyalca  are  more  extensively  used 
than  all  other  text-books  on  the  sub)ect  combined. 

IMORTOH'Sj  ;eEOSt  A»HIES 

TheitBlfDicntaT^  ThefAdTsnced 

The  latest  and  best  school  geoRraphies  published,  In  Text 
Maps,  and  Illustrations  they  are  unequalcd.  These  Gcog 
raphies  contain  the  United  Slktes  Cenaua  of  1M0;>Ibo 
much  valuable  information  regarding  Our  Nevr  Poa*«s- 
slons,  which  appears  in  its  proper  place. 

THE  progressive  COURSE  IN  READING 

Takes  the  first  rank  as  Text-Books  in  Reading.  They  are 
of  the  highest  excellence  in  subject-matter,  urangement, 
gradation,  illuitration,  and  raech^inical  execution, 

VnXIAMS'  CHOICE  LITERATURE 

For  schools  of  every  grade,  furnishing  the  choicest  supple- 
mentary reading,  judiciously  selected  from  the  world's  ;best 
literature,  and  carefully  graded. 


BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY 
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That 
word— 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

cms  ftcbooldMk  deooteB  th&t  tt  la  tbe  uvrliTf  ttanaara  in  Mhool  tumi- 
tare^  TbereiBnobabelofnordiiuediiiitsdeaoiiptioD.  Mooonglomeii- 
(ion  of  tle^  jd«u  in  iti  DonBlrnction.  It  ts  ■  plain  American  dchool 
dask  described  In  plainAmerioD  Iknsn&se,  built  on  AmancBnldeu— the 
Und  ofideM that ueoonqawins  tbe irnfld.  Tbs  GSAID  KAFindeska 
b>Te  penetrated  everr  jiaartei  of  the  globe  and  in  STerr  land  and  ererr 
-ii_.  . 1 1  proolaimed  »t(i>ref?i«.    Bhakenpeare  has  nid  t 


le  bBTe  be 

And  'tvoiiid  II 

, ispeare  maj 

>t  apply  to  sahool  tnniiture,  fc 

tufloame 

"GRAND  RAPIDS"  ON  A  SCHOOL  DESK  IS  EVERYTHING. 

Tbeyinriitui 

apon  tbem.tor  then  tbej  we  & , 

dollar  inTested.  "flUXS  lAPISS  "  de«ki  are  made  in  three  Mriee— 
known aafollowa.  VALLBIABIieAUTOHATICiCOianATnnASn — 
ASU(UkeiUaiitration)ADdVBICTIDI9IPXAI>JtrsTA>LICUnt9M 


GRAND  RAPIDS  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS, 

Kaiten  SalM  Ottlea     ■  ISM  Ceutable  BilUlac.  nWTOSK 

VsMira Salts OOlce    Cw. Wabaili Ave  ■nlWatklsctenSt, CHICAGO 

workJ  -  6ijun>  KA7ti>9.  mcncAB 

a*nafor  ttaulofntf ,  frnjor  iMatklno 
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Chicago  Schools. 

The  school  administratioD  has  been  fre- 
queotlp  critKised  for  it*  present  policv  in 
catting  down  expenses.  Superintendent 
Cooler  now  comes  forward  with  the 
boird  s  aide  of  the  question.  The  board 
has  bad  much  to  contend  with  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  coming  ;ear.  The  shortage  of 
^1,500,000  had  to  be  faced.  There  are 
several  ways  in  which  the  afEairs  might 
have  been  made  easier  if  the  board  could 
have  had  time  to  legislate  or  bring  suits, 
or  if  it  had  not  been  that  salaries  were 
increased  at  a  time  when  there  was  not 
enough  monev  in  sight  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements, whateTer  has  been  done  to 
reduce    expenses    has     been     protested 

Sains t.  Advocates  of  kindergartens, 
irman  household  arts,  music,  drawing, 
etc.,  feel  that  there  should  be  cuts  made 
somewhere  else  than  in  their  favorite 
branches.  While  there  is  no  opposition 
to  any  one  of  these  studies  among  the 
members  of  the  finance  committee,  they 
thoi^ht  it  better  to  take  something  from 
them  at  this  time,  rather  than  do  the  only 
other  thing  remaining,  close  the  grade 
schools  for  several  weeks. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Teachers'  club,  the  following  officers  were 
nominated  to  be  balloted  for  May  19: 

Pres.  Mrs.  Diana  Von  Horn  Clock; 
Vlce-Pres.,  Miss  Celia  Hefter,  south  side  1 
Miss  Sophia  Durham,  north  side;  Miss 
Emma  Mann,  west  side ;  Cor.  Sec'y, 
Miss  Cora  Prentice  Tennerry;  Rec.  Sec'y, 
Miss  Minnie  McElligott;  Treai.,  Miss 
Amelia  Schweitzer ;  Directors.  Miss  Mary 
E.  Stone,  south  side;  Miss  Emma  Hen- 
ermann;  Miss  Bertha  Nissen,  and  Miss 
Marian  Shover,  west  side;  Director  at 
Lai^,  Miss  kudora  Montgomery. 

George  Noble  Carman,  who  was  re- 
cently elected  president  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary   Schools,    is  a  well-known 


Two  possible  methods  of  choosing  the 
Densficiaries  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships 
have  been  suggested  bv  President  Harper, 
of  the  University  of  Cnicago.  One  is  the 
competitive  examination  method ;  the 
other  is  choice  by  a  committee  of  disin- 
terested educators  based  on  the  showing 
of  the  students  in  the  schools  of  each 
slate.  Dr.  Harper  said  that  in  defining 
the  quahfications  ol  those  to  whom 
scholarships  are  available,  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  met  the  ideas  of  practical  educators. 
Excelience  in  studies,  love  of  manly  sports, 
and  high  moral  character  are  all  essential. 
Many  good  results  will  come  of  the  gift. 
It  will  set  a  good  example  to  the  whole 
world,  of  the  proper  use  ot  large  fortunes. 

The  threat  of  the  city  council  to  bring 
suit  to  compel  the  board  ot  education  to 
adopt  the  Haakins&  Sells  system  ol  ac- 
counts promises  to  develop  a  stubborn 
fight.  Auditor  Cusher  asserts  that  the 
city  hall  people  know  nothing  about  the 
needs  of  the  board  oE  education  or  the  ad- 
vantages oE  the  system.  The  members  of 
the  board  have  refused  the  councils'  re- 
quest 10  unite  in  a  uniform  system  of  keep- 
ing accounts,  and  the  board  will  now  pre- 
pare to  hght  for  it*  independence  in  the 

Dean  Victor  C.  Aldersen,  of  Armour 
Institute,  has  announced  that  J.  Ogden 
Armour  ba*  given  Itj.ooo  to  equip  the 
new  machinery  hall. 

Coddllns  and  SelMndulsence. 

Among  well-to-do  people  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  of  dealing  with  children 
is  in  coddling  them  too  much  and  the  fail- 
ure to  develop  in  them  hardihood  and 
self-reliance,  said  Rev.  Louis  Albert 
Banks,  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  address. 
The  natural  tendency  of  human  nature  is 
to  go  to  extremes.    In  our  time  the  pendu- 


SupT.  FaAiiK  W.  CooLEv,  of  CalDmet.Hlck. 
Who  has  been  electid  as  superintendent 
ot  tbe  icbools  of  BvaaiTlUe,  Ind.,  •*  Tm 
School  louRHALannonnced  in  its  Isaac  of 
April  13.  Sapt.  H.  A.  Krsti,  of  Sions  City, 
Iowa,  succeeds  him  at  Calumet. 

lum  has  swung  to  the  extreme  of  saftnest 
and  self-indulgenee  which  is  fatal  to  tbe 
best  interests  of  human  life.  Many  dis- 
tinguished merchants,  successfnl  business 
men,  and  professional  men  of  great  power 
say  that  they  owe  thcii  succesii  to  the 
self  reliance  which  came  to  them  because 
thru  their  poverty  in  youth  they  were 
compelled  to  struggle  and  fight  for  every 
inch  of  ground.  Yet  these  men  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  their  sons  to  rise  into  strength 
oE  character  in  the  same  way.    Do  these 


AWARM  ARGUMENT 

doesn't  always  bring  out  COLD  FACTS, 

But  it  needs  no  wordy  areument  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  AUTOMATIC  SCHOOL  DESK  is  the  ^est  on  the  market. 

A  million  desks  in  use  are  mute  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  is  all  and  more  than  it 's  claimed  to  be— the  best 
SCHOOL  DESK  HADE.  Thousands  of  school  officers  will  give 
their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  tbe  purchase  of  the  TRIUMPH 
briiu:^  lasting  satisfaction. 

inhere  is  any  reason  for  your  purchasing  school  desks,  there 
Is  every  reason  for  your  selecting  the  TRIUMPH. 

Experienced  school  officers  cannot  be  deceived  Jnto  buying 
Inferior  school  desks  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 

Inexperienced  school  officers  cannot  afford  to  experiment. 
The  TRIUMPH  is  not  an  experiment,  a  uii,[,ioii  desks  in  use 
A-rmsT  ITS  GOODNESS. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  printed  matter— AND  GET  THE 
COLD  FACTS. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO.. 

Eastern  Office— m  Fifth  Ave.,  Nbw  York,  N.  V. 
Western  Office — 94  Wibash  Ave.,  CHicAoe,  III. 


STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS 


First  Lesions  in  Numbers— Dukbll  &  Robbins 
Elementary    Practical    Arithmetic  —  Durill  & 

Robbins  ...... 

Advanced    Practical     Arithmetic — Durkll    8c 

Robbins  --..-. 
A  Grammar  School  Algebra— Durell&  Robbws 
A  School  Algebra— DuRELL  &  Robbins  - 
ASchootAlgebra  Complete— DURELL&  Robbins 
A  Mental  Arithmetiq^WElDENHAMIR     - 
Mensuration- FuBST  -  .  ,  , 

Benedict's  Primary  Speller— BlNEDICT     - 
Benedict's  Advanced  Speller— Benedict  - 
Outlines  of  General  History- Flickinger 
Flash-Lights  on  American  History— MuRPMY 
The  Pennsylvania  Citiiei 
A  History  of  Pennsylvani 
Primary  Ideal  Music  Book— Sprenkel    -  -       .35 

Advanced  Ideal  Music  Book— Sprenkei.  -       .60 

Ideal  Music  Chart— Congdon  &  McFaddon      -      7.J0 
Chromatic  Pitch  Instrument — Cohgdon  •  •       .50 

The  New  Manual  and    Guide    for  Teachers— 

Berkev  ------       .jo 

Jukes-Edwards— WiNSHiP     -  -  -  ■       -50 

Facts  in  Literature — Meese  ■  -  •        .30 

Normal  Question  Booklets  -  -    _      -  -       .10 

Pupils'  Monthly  Report  Cards  -  -        ^i 

Teacher's  Term  Report  Blank        -  .  ■       .oj 

The  New  Ideal  Copy  Books— Laughlin.  Perdoz.       -75 

Correipondeact  with   ttachtrt  and  agtnts  invittd.     Introduciaty  and 

exchange  propesitions  mailed  on  requtsi,    Calalepuor 

descriptive  circulars  free. 

R.  L.  MYE.RS  &  CO.,  PubUshers 

Harrisburg,  Pk. 
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Gold  Medal.  Paris  EJiposltlon,  IfiOO.  '  Hlnheat  Award.  Pan'Amerlcan  Exposition,  IB01. 

THE.   PE.R.RY  PICTURES 

ft  JVF    r'lr  Wr    F  a  f*M  for  *  <"■  more.    Poitpiid,     On  paper  Bl-s  x  8. 
tJJSIL    I^C^PI  M     IL,/K^n    AMorted  b«  desired,   iw  for  11.00. 

FOB.  SCHOOL  AND   HOME. 


.l,Ulln» 


ELEVEN  FERRY  P1CTUR.ES-EXTRA   SIZR-FOR  30  CENTa. 

ThmsLaiiB  Dlotiin*^    SirOaUhwl  Bprlna  Tlia  OhlUt  AngslHiuli 

Tbe  BbspbRdaB  TbaWm         Phiruih'i  HonM      HsnaFslt 

PII'TURKMIN  COI.ORH.     ^trdl,  «lc.,torBlrt  8tnd.lB^h.»hool^.^^Two^.M«™oll.    No  or- 

■IpBOIAL  OrFRB-To  new  iDtwiiTi Wi  for  ■  llmlMd  tlDa  anli,TbB  i-iitt  Uulllna.  bciatUnllr  U- 
Inatriltd,  tbna  monlbt.  iBolndlni  tbs  l>«otifnl  ■nnuil  nambtr— Jiui«--tar  »  asnU. 

THE.    PERRY   PICTURES   CO.,  box  ir,  Haiaen,  Mass. 


men  think  their  bodb  will  be  rescued  trom 
the  mire  of  Belf-indulgence  bv  a  miracle  P 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  them  will  sink  down  to 
Aabby  usclessnesB  without  the  spur  of 
«el[  reliance,  which  can  only  come  tbni 
■trugglc.  The  rich  man  who  has  do  earn- 
est purpose  IB  living,  who  does  not  seek 
to  urve  hnmanitf  and  make  the  world 
better  for  his  living  in  it,  is  just  as  surety 
a  panper  as  the  poor  fellow  who  begs  his 
breakfast  from  door  to  door.  The  world 
is  full  of  men  going  on  crutches  who  would 
be  walking  aJone  if  their  parents  had 
trained  them  in  lessons  of  self  reliance 
when  tbey  were  young. 

He  Gave  His  Address. 
Harry  Fumlia  tells  a  good  story  of  a 
-distinguished  but  imtable  bcoich  lecturer. 
The  gentleman  had  occasion  to  speak  in  a 
•malTtown  in  one  of  the  lowland  counties, 
and  it  chanced  that  h«  met  with  a  more 
than  usually  loquacious  chairman.  This 
genius  actuallv  spoke  for  a  whole  hour  in 
''introducing*'  tne  lecturer.  He  wound 
up  by  saying,  "  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say  more,  but  to  call  upon  the  talented  gen- 


tleman who  has  come  so  far  to  give  us  hia 
address  to  night." 

The  lecturer  came  forward.  "  You  want 
my  address  ?  I'll  give  it  to  you.  jja  Rob 
Roy  Crescent, Edinburgh — and  I'm  just  oS 
there  now  ["—May  Woman's  Hemt  Com- 

'  A  $350,000  High  School. 

The  Lafayette  high  school,  now  being 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  Bufialo,  is  the 
fourth  high  school  for  thai  city,  and,  when 
completcdj  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
school  buildin^B  in  the  country.  Draw- 
ings of  two  designs  were  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  tne  snccessful  architects. 
The  selection  called  for  a  building  em- 
bodying features  of  both— the  general 
fltyle  and  plans  of  one  and  the  elevated 
projecting  root  and  handsome  tower  of  the 
other.  TheillustratiouheTewith  gives  the 
school  exactly  as  it  will  appear  when 
finiBhed. 

It  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Lafayette 
avenue  and  Baynes  street.  The  main  en- 
trance is  on  the  avenue,  and  separate  en- 
trances for  the  girls  and  the  boys  are  pro- 


vided on  the  sides.  The  building  is  2 zo 
byi7S  feet.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  an  E. 
Provision  is  made  for  accommodating 
i.^oopupils.  A  Medina  sandstone  founda- 
tion rises  to  the  level  of  the  second  story, 
the  Bup  erst  rue  ture  being  of  molded 
brown  brick  with  terra  cotta  trimmings. 
The  tower  is  constructed  of  steel,  brick, 
and  terrra  cotta,  and  rises  to  a  height  of 
150  feet  from  the  sidewalk.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  green  slate  and  all  the  venti- 
lators and  cornices  are  of  copper. 

The  entire  structure  is  as  near  fireproof 
as  a  niodem  building  can  be  made.  The 
sturs  are  either  iron,  slate,  or  marble,  the 
floors  of  all  halls  and  corridors  are  laid 
with  vitrified  tile  and  all  rooms  and  eorri- 
dors  are  wainscoted  with  vitrified  brick. 
All  the  interior  woodwork  is  of  quartered 
oak.  The  building  will  cost  fjjo.ooo  and 
the  contract  calls  for  its  completion  by 
October. 


11  yon  mre  serofnlons.  dyspeptic,  rben- 
matlc,  tronbled  with  kidney  complmlnt.gen- 
aral  debility .  lacking  strength,  take  Hood's 

Saraaparilla. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Classical  Series  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Text- 

Rnnkc  A  A'evi  S^ii>  0/ Latin  anii  Grid  Jtxii/or 
\J\J\J l\3      Saondary  Schoali.  undtr  tditorial  chargt  of 

JOHN  HENRY  WRIGHT,  A.M..  LLD„  Harvard  Univenity 
BERNADOTTE  PERRIN.  Ph.D.,  LL.D..  Yale  Univenity 
ANDREW  FLEMING  WEST,  Ph.D.,  LLD..  Princeton  Univ. 

These  names  guarantee  the  higheststandard  of  schol- 
arship and  pedagogic  fitness. 

The  whole  series  is  based  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  tlie 
Report  of  the  Committee  ot  Twelve  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  to  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

Tkeu  lines  art  now  universally  aeeepled  as  defining 
the  ideal  classical  course  for  secondary  schools. 

The    Twentieth    Century   Classical  Texts  satisfy  at 
every  point  this  reqnirement. 
Ileapr,  Itae  TwcBlldh  CrnlnrT  ClHwIrnl  Kprie.aninilhe 


rO'R  JMME1iIA.eE  TVBLlCAUIO/f 

A  First  LMln  Grammar.  By  Andrew  F,  West, 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University. 

Caesar's   Commentaries.      By  John   H.  West- 
COTT,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University, 

Cornelius    Nepos.     By  George    Davis  Chask, 
Ph.D.,  Wesleyan  University. 

A    School    Grammar   of   Attic    Greeh.     By 
Thomas  D.  Goooell,  Ph.D.,  Vale  University. 

Homer's  Iliad.    By  Allen  K.  Banner,  A.B.,  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover. 

Wntefer full fartkulars  and  sptcimen  pages. 

D.  APPLETON  e  COMPANY 

Naw  York       Boston       Claicaia      t-oodon 


Chandler :  Adjustable :  Chair :  Desks 

rher  Are  HenBible— tbey  are  comtorlable— tbey  can  be  adjoated  to  Bt  tfaa 
form— tbey  are  healtbrul— they  loit  tbe  paptla— they  pleaas  tha  teacher 
and  wCisty  the  taipayers.  There  is  aonie  good  reBdlna  nutter  pnbliabed 
deacribiDg  these  deaka— send  tor  it-sent  free  The  Ctiandlsr  Doaka 
are  made  only  at 

Chandler  Adjustable  Chair  and  Desk  Works, 


fienersJ  Sales  DfiLoe, 


70  Franfclln  Btreet,  BOaTOK,  IkhMt. 
WALFOLI.  HAM 
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Philadelphia  Items.  Southern  Educational  Conference. 

The  Commercial  muieum,  of  Philadel-  Ordinance*  recently  introduced  in  coun-  Atbehs,  Ga.— ProminMt  edaciton 
pbia,  i>  doing  good  work  in  auiiting  cili  appropriate  more  than  feoo.ooo  for  •"""  ""  North  aa  well  aa  the  South  gath. 
Machen  to  give  their  pupUa  Borne  funda-  new  school  lots  and  buildings.  All  but  two  cred  here  for  the  conference  of  the  South- 
menUl  and  helpful  preparation  for  work  of  the  ordinances  introdnced  contemplate  em  EducatiMal  Board  on  Apnl  34-«. 
In  life  by  a  knowledge  of  popular  science  an  extension  of  the  elementary  achoola.  Mostof  the  Mssionawere  held  in  theau^ 
as  embodied  in  the  articles  which  enter  One  of  these  call*  for  (250,000  for  erect-  to"um  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  It 
into  the  world's  commerce.  The  mnaeum  ing  a  manual  training  school  at  Broad  and  "»*  announced  that  the  funds  of  the  board 
doss  not  merely  open  its  doors  and  freely  Jackson  streeU,  and  the  other  tor  fco.ooo  ''■''e  been  used,  to  the  amount  of  (4.000, 
instruct  the  classes  and  students  who  re-  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  in  West  Phila-  *?  duplicate  (rifts  of  individuals  in  various 
sort  there  for  research,  but  it  also  goes  to  delphia  for  a  territorial  high  school.  districU  of  North  Carohna  for  tbe  e^- 

the  schools.    Specially  arranged    collec-  ''on  o^  school  terms  and  for  securing  bet- 

tions  are  loaned  to  any  school  requesting  A  filter  has  been  instaUcd  at  the  Central  W  teachers  and  school-houses.  ThU  Is 
them  for  observarion  and  study.  The  high  school  by  William  L.  Austin,  of  the  '»,  accordance  with  one  of  the  pnnciplei 
collections  contain  different  groups  ol  Baldwlnlocomotiveworks,  and  a  graduate  "'  ""'  association,  namely,  to  encovnge 
articles  and  alio  a  series  of  photographs,  of  the  school.  The  lack  of  f  acifities  for  self-help  by  doubling  whatever  is  raised  67 
lUutrating  various  kinds  of  commercial  filtering  drinkingwater  has  been  troubling  local  taxation. 

activity  thruout  the  world.  In  the  cereal  the  high  school  committee  for  some  time.  Officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected 
group,  for  instance,  are  specimens  of  the  as  the  board  of  education  had  no  money  as  follows:  President,  Robert  C.  Ogden ; 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  corn  raised  in  this  for  filtering  purposes,  and  Mr.  Austin  gen-  vice-presidcnto,  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Walter  H. 
country,  with  a  striking  set  of  photographs  erously  offered  to  bear  the  expense.  Page,  and  F.  C.  Branson  ;  secretary.  Rev. 

showing   how  rice  is  cultivated.   When  A..B.  Hunter;    treasurer,  George  Foster 

placed  in  the  schools  the  various  collec-  The  proposed  amendment  to  the  rules  Peabody;  executive  committee,  Dr.  H.B. 
tions  may  he  studied  with  great  profit  by  making  women  teachers  eligible  to  super-  ^""^J;  "^  ^??  a  ijr-'  J^y"*''  "*"■ 
even  the  very  young  children.  Pupils  may  vising  principalships  and  principalships  Hoke  Smith,  W.  A.  Blair, 
in  this  way  lay  the  foundation  o£^  a  com-  of  mixed  schools  containing  grammar  President  Ogden  said : 
mercial  educatioa  likely  to  aid  them  greatly  grades,  failed  of  passage  at  the  board  of  Out  of  the  case  comes  the  silent  appeal 
when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  earn  education  meeting  April  8.  The  vote  on  of  millions  of  children  of  school  age.  With 
their  own  living.  the  amendment  was  nineteen  for  and  nine-  this  appeal  comes  the  cry  of  our  country 

,     ,     ,, ,  ,  r    ,     ,.         tsen  against,  whereas  it  required  a  two-  with  a  stern  demand  that  from  this  child 

At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  East-  thirds  vote  of  the  whole  membership,  or  material  good  citizens  for  the  future  shall 
ernLommercial  Teachers'    Association,  twenty  eight  to  adopt  it.  be  furnished.     It  is  our  duty  to  so  echo 

held  in  Philadelphia  recently,  tbe  follow-  and  re-echo  these  appeals  that  the  ignor- 

ing officers  were  elected  :  "Problems    of    Organization    in    City  ant  shall  rise  up,  and  by  the  mere  force  of 

Pres.  Charles  M.  Miller,  New  York!  School  Systems"  was  discussed  at  the  human  rightdemand  adequate  edacation; 
Vice  Presidents,  W.  H,  Sadler,  Baltl-  third  annual  confcrenceoftheEducational  that  the  people  should  tax  themselves  for 
more ;  Archibald  Cobb  and  W.  P .,  Rich-  club  in  Philadelphia,  April  24-25.  Among  education  1  that  school  authorities  should 
ardson,  Brooklyn;  Geo.  Secr'y,  A.  S.  the  speakers  were  Associate  Sup  t.  Edson,  promote  the  best  ideas  of  education,  and 
Heanej,  Providence ;  Assist.  Secretaries,  New  York;  Supt.  H.  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo,  that  philantliropy  should  supply  the  lack- 
Miss  Emma  Smith,  Hoboken,  and  F.  H.  and  Professor  Brumbaiuh  of  the  Univer-  ing  margin  lieyond  the  capacity  of  the  pub- 
Read,  Providence;  Treas.,  M.  D.  Fulton,  sity  of  Pennsylvania.  State  Supl.Schaef-  lie  purse  and  private  local  liberality.  Let 
Auburn,  R.  I,i  Asst.  Treas.,  A,  T.  Swiit,  fer  was  also  present,  no  doubtful  expression  or  uncertain  sound 

Providence;  Directors,  W.  H.  Sherman,  go  forth.     Education  forall  the  people; 

Providence;  G.  P.  Lord,  Salem.  Mass.;  A  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the  good,  well-equipped  school-houses,  with 
Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe,  Baltimore;  J.  E,  King,  board  of  education  making  it  obligatory  competent  teachers,  and  an  eight-months' 
New  York ;  C.  T.  Piatt,  Hoboken ;  and  upon  teachers  to  become  members  of  the  term  in  every  school  district.  Let  this 
W.  S.  Ramsdell,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Annuity  and  Aid  Association.  be  the  aim  of  this  conference. 


Shingles  and  Book  Covers 

XOhai  a  combination  or  compari-ron—and  yet  *SOhy  J^ot? 

Shingles  are  used  for  the  Protection  of  a  house  and  its  contents  from 
Rain — Snow — or  other  atmospherical  disturbances. 

Holden's  BooK  Covers — afford  the  same  amount  of  Protection  to 
text-books,  from  Rain  and  Snow  (being  waterproof),  from  spreading 
contagious  diseases  (being  germproof),  and  from  the  Daily  Wear,  Tear, 
and  Handling  to  which  all  books  are  subject, — being  made  of  Pure 
Leatherette — strong  and  durable  enough  to  last  a  School  Year. 

The  **Hotden    Sysfem    for 

^  "PrejterHJin^    "Boot^** 

includei  besides  our  Book  Covers  Self  Binders  and  Tr&.nspek.rent  Potper  for  mend- 
ing broken  bindings,  fastening  in  loosened  leaves  and  torn  leaves. 

Three    Articles    of  the    Greatest    Elconotnical    Value    and  Importance 

To  School  Boards   desiring  to   reduce  the  Annual  Outlay  for  replenishing  text-books  by 
making  them  last  from  40'E  to  60^  longer  than  usual. 

Adopled  by  tyUer  l,400  School  "Boardj 

HOLDEN  PATE.NT  BOOK  COVER  CO., 

Samples  Free  SPRINGFIELD,    MASS.  P.  O.  Box,  643 
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DOCTORS  SAY 


*    *    *    ART  IN  THE.  SCHOOL-ROOM    it    it    it 


tiiAt  dnrlnff  the  heated  term  in  Greater  New  York  yon 
BUiat  talce  wife  and  the  children  and 

GO  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS 

of  BnlllTan,  Ulater,  and  Delaware  Conntiee.  N.  T.,  on 
the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  New  York.  Ontario 
and  Western  Railway,  a  region  of  absolute  HEALTH 
AT  MODERATE  C08T,  9.ua)  feet  above  the  sea.  with 
Pore  Air,  Pnre  Water.  Pnre  Milk,  and  only  three  noon 
ride  on  the  cars.  Bend  7  cents  for  postage  to  the  ander- 
sicned,  or  call  and  set  free  at  ofBces  below  the  Superbly 
mnstraied  Bookj'sUMMSR  HOMES/'  of  KWpaffee. 

House 


It  fiTce  list  of  Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  uousee, 
witn  their  location,  rates  of  board,  facilities,  attrac- 

^ITif  EW  YORK :  8  Park  Place,  IIS,  Ml,  185,  48F,  L864, 
LHO  Broadway.  987  4th  Av.  946  Columbus  At..  IS  Bast 
iKi  St.,  978West  19bth  81,  1891 5th  At.  ;  ticket  offices, 
Pranklin  and  West  4ad  St..  Ferries. 

nf  BROOKLYN:  4  Court  St.,  WO  Fulton  St.,  98 
Broadway,  Eagle  Office. 

Passenger  rates ^9  cents  a  mUe. 
^^  J.  0.  ANDERSON. 

General  Passenger  Agent,  66  BeaTcr  Street,  New  York. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Syracuse  University 

July  1  at— Aug.  9th,  1902. 

Courses  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers, 
College  students,  and  others  are  offered  in 
Languages,  Literature,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Sciences,  and  Pedagogics. 

The  instructors  are  University  profes- 
sors. Opportunities  for  library  and  labora- 
tory work.  Healthful,  cool,  and  delightful 
locality.  Living  inexpensive.  Tuition 
I25.00.    For  circular,  address 

THE  REGISTRAR. 

SyrasuM  University,  Syraouse,  V.  Y. 

\Jni%)er^ity 
of   Wi^con^in 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Jumm  30,       -      Auaumr  3,  1Q02. 

Faculty  50,  courses  120  in  Letters  and 
Science.  Full  faculty  and  laboratory 
courses  in  Engineering  and  Pharmacy. 
Eight  special  courses  of  lectures  on  edu- 
cation bjr  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  and  other 
distinguished  educators. 

Single  tuition  tee  of  $15.  For  circulars 
address  Registrar,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wis. 


Ueacher^  Should  'Read 

"  Individual 
Instr  action  " 

Dr.  John  Kennedy^s  new  book,  telling  all 
about  the  workings  of  his  Batavia  Experi- 
ment. Complete  exposition  of  a  system 
which  leading  educators  declare  will  revo- 
lutionize the  educational  world. 

Unqualifiedly  endorsed  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Skinner  and  Regents'  Inspectors. 
Work  of  over  150  pages.    Only  50c. 
Send  coin  or  Postal  or  Express  Order. 
No  stamps  accepted. 

THE  GENESEE  PRESS,      Batavia,  N.  Y. 


BL 


ACKBOAR 


"NEW  IDEA" 


DS 


«• 


8«fnelroth"  Endless  Band 


Flexible,  New  Idea  Plate,  Kindergarten  Screen 
and  Blackboard,  Slated  Cloth,  Banners,  Badges, 
etc.    Send  for  Catalog.    Dept.  C 

AUSICAH  BLACKBOASP  CO.      St.  Lonli,  Mo. 

AN  AGENT  WANTED 

D|  KYKBT  OOUNTT  AND  KYEBT  OITT 
m  THS  UNITED  STATES  FOB 

Kdlogg'i «  Ceacben' «  CiDrarlei 

I.  L.  KiLUKMl  4  00.,  61 B.  91k  St.,  NawYork 


We  publish  a  large  collection  of  pictures  sidtable  for  the  different  grades,  reproductions 
ofsopenor  quality  and  permanent  valae.  AiL  '^aki^nfhuMTHk  ukIGJN%lpa  NTIM«»S. 

New  catalogue  of  our  best  subjects,  containing  over  600  illustrations,  is  sent  on  approval  to 
teachers  upon  receipt  of  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  returned  prepaid  in  good  condition  within  a 
week     Wa  offer  sneciai  discounts 

Our  new  illustrated  leaflet  ''Animal  life  in  Art,"  and  list  of  pictures  for  High  schools  are 
mailed  free  on  apptication. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO.,  14  EasI  23rd  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

FINE  A&T  PUBIilSHER). 

U/}e  PACKARD 

series  of  Commercial  Text-books  embodies  the  most  modern  business  methods. 
These  books  are  simple,  forceful,  practical —best  for  teachers,  best  for  students. 
They  are  used  in  the  most  progressive  commercial  schools  in  America,  including:  the 
Packard  Commercial  School,  New  York,  with  a  successful  career  covering  nearly 
half  a  century.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  following  ;iew  books  in  the 
Packard  series : 

PACKARD'S  SHORT  COVRES  IN  ROOKKKKPrNG-ge  pages  of  bri|:ht  new  matter,  illus- 
trated  with  over  20  pages  of  unequaled  script :  prepared  lor  commercial  departments,  night 
schools,  and  private  learners.  Price,  $1.00.  Advance  sheets,  showing  the  style  of  the  book, 
mailed  free. 

PACKARD'S  NKW  R  4  NKING-A  book  of  88  large  pages,  beautifnllv  printed  and  iliustrated 
presenting  the  best  forms  of  modem  banking.    Highly  commended  by  bankers  and  teachers* 
Price,  $1.«5 

PACKARD'S  N£W  COMIUSSION  ROOKKEEPrNG^ao  pages,  flexible  cover.  Exactly  the 
thing  for  a  special  course  in  commission  bookkeeping.   Price,  80  cents. 

PACKARD'S  RUSINESS  PRACTICR-A  series  of  Practice  Tests  which  can  be  used  with  any 
book.  Best  scheme  of  practice  for  commercial  schools  and  for  private  learners.  New,  inter- 
estingt  easy  to  use,  ideal. 

NJBW  SERIES  OF  RI.ANK  ROOKS,  well  made,  neatly  put  up,  superior  paper,  and  attractive 
prices. 

The  following  are  also  included  in  the  Packard  series : 

PACKARD'S  ADVANCED  COURSE  IN  ROOKKBEPING  (S1.85).  The  PACKARD 
COMMERCIAI.  ARITHMETICS,  in  two  editions  ($1.00  and  $1.50),  the  PACKARD  I.E!»SONS 

IN  MUNKON  PHONOGRAPH*  ($1.00,  with  various  supplementary  reading  exercises,  etc.,  from 
10c.  to  75c  )    All  books  mailed  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  price.    Proper  discounts  to  schools. 

For  New  Descriptive  Circular,  Advance  Sheets  of  the  Short  Course,  and  all 
information  regarding  the  publications,  address  as  below. 

S.  S.  PACKARD,  g!*!g!!S:  101 E.  23d  Si,  New  York. 

THE  U.  R.  LYNCH  COMPANY 

Everything  for  School- 
Room  Decoration 


•    •    •    • 


Carbons,  Platinums,  Photogravures,  Gelatine  Prints,  Plaster  Casts. 

Write  for  particulars  concerning  our  Traveling 
Collection  of  Pictures  suitable  lor  Exhibitions. 

Artistic  Framing  at  very  low  rates.  2S7  PUth  AvenUC,  Ncw  YorK 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

FOR 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BOSTOH  OFFICB 
UOBoylstoA  Street 


CatAlog^e  sent  on  Application. 

HBW  YORK 
5  W.  isth  Street 


CHICAGO 
203  Mlchiran  Ayeniie 


TRANSLATIONS. 


UTKBAI. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New    Copyright   Introductions -New  Type- 
Good  Paper— Well  Bound-  Convenient  for  the 


IKTBBUirBAB 

HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 

Good  Type  -Well  Printed— Fine  Paper— Half- 
Leather  Binding— Cloth  Sides— Price  Bedaced  to    .  _._ 

II .60,  i)08tpaid.   Send  for  sample  pages.  I  Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  66  cents  each. 

^rSS%^^\  DAVID  McKAY,  PublUhers.  loaa  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 

DEADS  as  will  eofifer  a  favor  by  mentioniDg  The  School  Journal  when  con- 
^^    HQBleaHiii:  wRh  adTertisers. 
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Parker's  "  Talks  on  Teaching," 
new  Memorial  edition  (limited — 
half  price),  with  Life,  and  esti- 
mates of  his  genius  and  work  by 
noted  educators;  two.  new  and 
fine  portraits;  fine  cloth  bind- 
ing.   Price,  postpaid,  6o  cents. 

Even  at  this  reduced  price,  lo 
cents  on  each  copy  sold  goes  to 
the  cost  of  a  permanent  monu- 
ment, a  fund  for  which  is  in  the 
charge  of  a  committee  of  leading 
educational  men,  so  that  every 
purchaser  thereby  contributes  to 
the  fund. 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

6i  E,  gth  St.,  New  York, 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 

To  School  Boards 

To  School  Superintendents 

You  are,  of  course,  vitally  interested  in  the  efficiency 
of  your  teachers.  Essential  elements  in  the  highest 
efficiency  are:  alertness,  enthusiasm,  pride  in  their  pro- 
fession. 

The  best  and  most  active  minds  in  the  educational  field 
agree  that  no  more  effectual  stimulus  to  the  above  qualities 
can  be  found  anywhere  than  in  the  late  and  profoundly 
lamented  Colonel  Parker's  * 'TALKS  ON  TEACHING, * '  the  Memorial 
(half-price)  edition  of  which  is  to  be  ready  about  May  10th. 

Every  School  Board  in  the  land  would  serve  its  own 
interest,  tenfold  the  amount  of  the  cost,  if  a  copy  of  the 
book  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  eiDployed--at 
its  expense  or,  by  requirement,  at  the  teacher's. 

Every  School  Superintendent  will  lighten  his  own  labors, 
through  increased  ''life''  on  the  part  of  his  teachers,  by 
urging  (if  he  does  not  do  more)  every  one  of  them  to  own  and 
' 'absorb' '  the  work. 

Will  you  aid  us  in  bringing  about  this  result? 


^.  ^  7duU^49*r^ 


now  ready,   ought  to  be  in  the  hands   of  ever)' 

which  includes  you, 


Our  Summer  ,.        ,,    , 

Rrk/\k    Roi'fi'iin  ^^^  interested  in  good  books 

DOOK    Dargam  ^f  course.    We  will  be  dad 

List  No.  I, 


glad  to  send  it  to  yon/ree^ 
on  request. 

You  want  entertainment  for  your  summer  vacation — it  gives  extra- 
ordinary bargains  in  latest  fiction  and  popular  literature. 

It  includes  a  great  line  of  Classics  and  Classic  Fictio7i  that  is  fair- 
ly wonderful  in  richness  and  economy  in  cost. 

It  describes  and  offers  on  terms  of  surprising  liberality  a  Nature 
Library  which  every  lover  of  nature  wants  to  consult  this  summer. 

It  offers  the  world's  greatest  Dictionary,  Cyclopedia,  and  Atlas  on 
wonderfully  easy  installment  terms. 

It  begins  a  Worth-While  Library  list  for  Home  and  School, 
which  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  interest  to  every  educator,  especially. 

There  is  a  small  list  of  books  of  highest  value  at  lowest  cost. 

A  small  list  of  choice  new  subscription  books  at  half  price. 

A  small  list  of  really  good  books  at  a  fraction  of  real  value. 

A  small  list  of  shelf-worn  books  at  nominal  prices. 

Send  a  postal  request  if  you  want  the  catalog.     Address 

E.  L.  KELLLOGG  6  CO.,  *  JOHN  B.  ALDE.N.  Manager, 

Efducational  ^ublUher^^  tShe  ^ooK  'Buyers  \/nion. 

Address  61  East  Ninth  Street*  Neiv  York  City.    Any  and  all  books  supplied  at  wholesale  prices. 
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SCHOOL  PENS 

Vertical- 
Writing. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


SPENCERI 


INCOBPOKATBD   18»l. 


Tbe  Hassacbnsetts  Hntnal  Life  Insurance  Gompey, 


of  SprlngMald,  Mm 

laaaai  a  deflnlt'e,  clear,  lelf-iDtCTprettng  aontract,  g:l>li]£  smeaotB  o( 

paid-up  Iniaranca  and  casta  valnei,  eitanded  InstuaDce,  IniUilmaiit 

opttoDi,  and  maoj  otlitr  desirable  (eaCnrei,  all  o(  whlcb  afford  tb« 

noit  ample  protection  to  the  poiley-hDldar.  .         .         .         . 

0   0  0 

GE.OR.GE    J.    WIGHT.    Mftnms«r, 

10  Empire  Bulldlns;.  71    Broadwar.       ....  New  Vork  CItv. 


XOB  MA.KE, 

Dra'wing  Tables 
and  Work  Benches 

of  superior  quatiiy 


Illustrated  Guides  in  the 
Study  of  Botany  and 
Natural  History  >ae  ^ 

Bt  Eswabd  EnoBBL. 

A  Mries  «t  nine  Aillr  illustrated  hand.boekt 
Bonstracted  on  Ihe  most  simple,  logical  plan 

Tne  Trees  and  Shrube  of  New  Brs- 
land.  AOoide  to  find  the  namea  of  all  wild- 
■TowlnB  trees  and  ihinba  of  Hew  Unsland.  br 
tbelr  leaTes. 


The  latest  and  best  equipment  for  manual  traiDing  schools. 
',  alog  mailed  on  appliciition.  Address,  the 

Muahflcon,  Mich, 


Th«  Niffht  Mtthe  of  New  Ensland. 
low  to  detarmina  them  resdll)-. 

The    Pre: 
from  the  saa. 

Beatles  of  New  Ensland  and  Theli 
Kind.   AOitldetoknow(Ecmraadil7, 

The  Turtle*.  Snakes,  Front,  and 
nth«r  Reirtllaa  and  AmDhlbiana  of 
New  England  and  the  North, 

OS  a,    Onats.   CranefllBs, 
d   Files  of  the   Northern 

The  Spiders  of  the  Northern  States. 
Nine  volnmaa  oblons  \tiDo  ((tEe5S-4iBl-!in.) 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  i 

SUMMER  COURSES       July  7-Aug.  IS  * 

In  Pedagogy:  8  Professors,  15  Courses,  S 

In  College:   10  Professors,  30  Courses,  « 

at  University  Building,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City.     9th,  # 

lOth,  and  1 1  th  stories  of  building  at  command  of  school.    In  heart  f 

of  the  4  1-2  millions  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  accessible  in  one  J 

hour  from  many  Ocean  Resorts,  and  from  University  Heights.  S 

Physics  and  Chemistry  and  Residence  Halls,  at  University  Heights.  S 

TDITION      ....      fSfttOO.  S 

For  Circular,  address  The  Registrar.  Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  City.  0 


KNIGHT  &  MILLETT, 

POPE  BUILDING,  BOSTON 

Vacation  Work 

for  Teachers 

We  want  this  Summer  forty-six  young 
men  and  youog  women  Teachers,  who 
hare  "  vim  "  above  the  Average,  to  work 
ior  us,  at  Institutes,  among  Teachers  out- 
side, amoDK  School  Boards,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  better  class  of  homes  where 
they  will  be  wtUomed. 

We  oSer  pleasant  work  and  a  good 
chance  to  make  big  pay.    We  have  sev- 


Minneapolis.  Minn..  July  7-11. 

Choose  carefully  your  route  to  the  National  Meeting 
this  year. 

Make  up  your  mind  notv  to  travel  by  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  and  do  not  let  anything 
cause  you  to  change  it. 

Nowhere  is  there  extended  to  travelers,  either  in  com- 
fort or  certainly  of  service,  belter  travel  facilities  than 
OD  lake  Shore  trains  belween  the  East  and  Chicago. 
this  route  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  the  best  in  travel 
that  money  can  buy. 

We  offer  the  low  rales  that  obtain  for  this  meeting;  a  choice  of  train 
service  greater  by  a  larger  degree  than  you  can  get  by  other  routes;  three 
hundred  miles  r\a^  along  the  picturesque  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie ;  the 
latest  improved  sleeping  and  day  cars;  dining  car  service  unaurpassed  ; 
the  only  double  track  road,  which  means  greater  safety ;  the  bestroadi>ed 
and  finest  track  adjustment  in  America,  which  means  comforlon  your  jour- 
ney; reliable  connections  with  all  lines  at  Chicago:  the  fastest  train  ser- 
vice ;  stop-over  privilege  at  Lake  Chautauqua  and  Niagara  Falls  on  return. 
Bear  in  mind  that  ticket  agents  everywhere  will  sell  tickets  over  the 

LAKE  SHODE  ""»  Mlchltan  Soulhcrn  Ry. 

Bend  for  freacoprof  "Book  of  Tnms"  eipIainiQE  about  onr  senice,  also  a  free 
cop;  of  oar  illnstrated  book  abont  Lake  Cfaanlauqna,  or  for  an;  detailed  mtoimatlon 
•bontrateg.timeoFtr»Uis,sarTioe, etc. .address  A. J.SIOTH.G.F.AT.A,. Cleveland. 0. 


A  ticket 
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E.  L  KELLOGG  t  CO.,  61 E.  9th  St,  N.r. 
Aitf  smJ  all  bcolu  ntpptitd.  I 
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:"Hit-Hid-ClD4k  RoomB— PliTnioiiis.    Htatiiia 

ITT  ArrkaasDioiiU.    Bialnlo  OonRmiittaD  ot  th> 

BnUdtnc.    BnbUTbin  BellDalllDiim.    PlUBlna 

■ iliBCI  DBR«MTtOte3 


*n:  ApprapTi  Ilonfr 
loMndiBC..'^  Elhic.    1 

Bndnport  Hi*h  aph__. _. 

ud  CODrtrDellan  of  SutliHjltioiuH.    OIU 

SIto..    Stc.  4U  piao.,  IB  fii]l-ps«e  plat..,  djo^d,  «t.ui. 
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Recent  Deaths. 

Alton,  III.— Rer.  Dr.  A.  A.  Keadrick, 
dean  of  the  divinitr  school  at  Shurtleo 
college, dropped  dead  at  bis  home  in  Upper 
AltoQ  recently.  Heart  disease  was  the 
cause  of  death. 

Simon  M.  Stern,  director  of  Stern's 
School  of  Languagea,  at  27  East  fortj- 
fouith  street,  died  April  1:1  after  a  three 
months'  illness,  aged  fifty-four  years.  He 
was  born  ;□  Germany  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1S73.  Six  years  later  he  estab- 
liihad  the  school  which  bears  his  name. 
He  was  a  well  known  educator  and  wrote 
several  books  on  educational  subjects. 

Atlantic  Citv,  N.  J.— Re*.  Dr.  Will- 
iam H.  Purnell,  professor  of  logic,  law, 
and  elocution  in  Delaware  college,  Newark, 
died  here  recently,  aged  seventy-six  years. 
He  received  bis  education  at  Buckingha.m 
academy  and  Delaware  coiiege.  He  acted 
aa  comptroller  of  the  treasury  and  was  for 
several  years  postmaster  of  Baltimore, 
Md.  He  was  president  of  Delaware  col- 
lege from  1870  to  1S85,  and  for  eleven  years 
served  as  president  of  the  state  board  of 
education.  In  1885  Dr.  Pumell  was 
elected  principal  of  the  Frederick,  Md., 
female  seminary  and  later  became  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Windsor  college,  in  Car- 
roll county,  Md.  He  was  noted  as  a  law- 
I   yer,  soldier,  statesman,  and  educator. 

WiLLiAHSTOwv,  Mass.— Prof.  Orlando 
M.  Fernaid,  who  has  beld  the  chair  of 
Greek  in  Williams  college  since  187a,  died 
suddenly  in  Boston,  on  April  16.  He 
fainted  in  his  class-room  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  as  the  trouble  was  supposed  to  be 
acute  indigestion,  he  was  relieved  of  bis 
work  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  and 
was  on  his  way  to  a  sanitarium  at  Bristol. 
R.  I.  Mr.  David  T.  Clark,  of  Harvard, 
was  secured  to  take  his  place  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  Professor  Fernaid 
was  born  in  Candia,  N.  H.,  in  1840,  and 
fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Exeter  acad- 
emy, completing  the  advanced  year  there 
in  i860.  The  next  year  he  remained  at 
Exeter  as  tutor  in  Latin,  and  be  ent:red 
Harvard  in  1861,  graduating  in  1864.  He 
was  then  appointed  principal  of  the  Exeter 
high  school  and  remained  one  year,  when 
he  took  charge  of  the  classical  department 
in  the  Springfi'ld,  Mass..  high  school.  In 
1872,  be  was  elected  professor  of  Greek  in 
Williams.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  Greek 
scholars  in  the  country,  and  a  conscientious 
and  painstaking  teacher.  Williams  col- 
lege conferred  the  degree  of  LL,  D.  upon 
himlastsummer. 

Educational  Meetings. 

May  1-3 — Mississippi  State  Teachers' 
association,  annual  meeting,  in  Jackson, 
SupL  T.  P.  Scott,  Brookhaven,  Miss,, 
secretary. 

May  7-9.— Western  Drawing  Teachers' 
Association, at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Adelia 
E.  Denton,  secretary,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

May  10.— The  Oswego  County  High 
School  Teachers'  Club,  City  hall.  Oswego. 
Dr.  Charles  Davidson,  of  New  York  uni- 
versity will  read  a  paper  on  "  Syntax  in 
English  Grammar." 

May  16. — New  England  School  Superin- 
tendents, Boston.  Mass. 

June  10-16. — North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly,  annua!  session,  at  Wr?ghtsville. 
N.  C.  W.  D.  Carmichael,  Jr.,  Durham, 
N.  C,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

June  ig-ji.— Georgia  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  either  at  Tybee.  Cumber- 
land Island.  Ga„  orat  Talluhab  Falls.  G. 
G.  Bond,  president,  Athens,  Ga. 

June  !4.— New  York  Slate  Music 
Teachers'  Association  at  Newburg-on  the 
Hudson. 

June  30,  July  1.— New  York  University 
Convoration  at  Aihany,  N.  V.  James  Rus- 
sell Parsons,  Jr  ,  secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Ube  XHntverstti^  of  Chicago 


I  WedncKlay, 


THE    SUMMER    QUARTKR  ol   190a  will   begin 
June  18,  and  will  close  Saturday,  August  30. 

HANT  DEPARTMENTS.  Initniction  will  be  given  in  thirty  depait- 
menls  In  ArU,  IMcrahirc,  and  Scitnci ;  in  eight  departmenB  In  the  Dniinify 
ScMmI;  in  seven  deparlmeau  conn eOed  with  Medicint ;  and  in  elc 
in  the  Seheel  of  EdueatiBU.    Send  for  ■  Summer  Quarter  Circular. 
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,$UMM£R    SCHOOL    OF    PEDAGOGY 

June  10  to  AuEuit  11,  igoi  Two  Term*— Each  .Six  « 


PEDACOCICAJ*    COUIbSEf 

Philo»phy  of  Eduoii™,  Fnncit  W.  Pirker  Mathemwini.  Gemit  W.  1 
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DirMtr  of  tht  ScJuvl  ef  EdKCalien,  Iht  Univirtilf  cf  C*icMfw 


Bxplalns  tlie  new  education  In  practical  IcaclilaE  fIbbi,   showing 
iblccU.      WHAT  IT  IS.      WHAT  IS  3AID  OP  IT. 

yWehweordtitdloity-fiYC  copiei  of  Ihe  jdutmI  lobr  uMd  bv  our  tachtti  in  Ibelr  snde 
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BSAIN  WOSKEDS  USE  AND  COMMEND 

Cro^by'j    Vitaiixed  Vho^phties 


>  work.  nervoUHBlraiQ.nnd  impaired  vitality.  Tital- 
1'//  ized  PhoBphiteit  is  nn  esB«nti&l  Food  permanenllT 
% .       eCren«tlianing.    not   slimulating   the   brain  and 


( from  eicHtive  brain 


laiating . 

~*  —  patent  mediduB. 
'.  Prencribiid  t>r 
I  pamphlet  free. 


PRZPAKED  OMLT  BT 

56  Waal  2gih  St.. 
Naw  YorR. 

If  nol  fauna  at  JirvgffUU,  *«nt ««  matl.  fl.an. 

CROSBVS  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE. 


Tilt  l>«flt  remedj  known  tc 


•I  narcotics  of  any  dea 


inflnenza.  anit  Borr  throat.    It  doer  not  con- 


'STANDARD"  WATER  C0L0R3at 


School  Water  Color 
.  Ai.andnotl 
;        before  been 


This  box  is  listed  as  No. 


semi-moist  colors,  vii.:  the  aix  Bradley 
Spectrum  Colors.  Red,  Orange,  Yellow, 
Green,  Blue. and  Violet,  with  Warm  Gray 
and  Cool  Gray. 

'  This  box  has  heen  prepared  to  complete 

the  outfit  for  the  Bradley  System  of  color 

instruction.    Price,  pap  boz,  90.2S. 

Stndfor  fuUprict  lut  efpaintt. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY^ 

SanFranciMft  SprlngfUld.Mftsa. 
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\yheatstone 
gridge.    ^s 


Improved  slidiog  contact,  ma- 
hogany base  handsomely  finished. 
Good  enough  for  J5.00.  We  sell 
it  for  »3.oo.  Do  not  fail  to  order 
it  for  your  physical  laboratory 

FRANKLIN  LABORATORY 
SUPPLY  CO., 

8<MMM*n  to  PnuikllD  EdnMttloDKl  Co., 

MaiMifadurcn  and  Importen  of  Phyiial,  j 
Chonical,  and  Biological  Apparatui. 

10  HABCOVRT  STREET,  BOrtTON.  AlASfl.  I 


THE  ACADEMIC 
CAP  AND  GOWN 


(rmbolir  of  education 
aline  .'lotheti,  the  nn 


11,11  number  of  slor^entA  or  Fneulty.  ( 
Ji  taxte.  neollh,  or  eipendilnre. 


COTRELL  tSl  LEONARD. 


PRINTING    AND   WRITING   MATERIALS: 


Ghttr  Ki)olution> 


Anunui  ofSM  PMM.  oDoMiiiliKiSiUlnncMlDiii,  PrlDllDB,  BeprodarilTe  Praraaura  Wrtllu 
tuiebceiiobUliiedrrointheoaociilLDdihoiHoriiomiuiitimo'ttliahlibHi  stindlnit.  Prlee.by  BBtl.  Kl.81. 

PROOF-READING  AND  PUNCTUATION 

(B;  the  Mine  author  } 


i»7i>riBa^.81-<W). 


I  BIUERSOX  n 

i  College  of  Oratory  ^ 


HE!<BT  LAWRENCE  BOtlTBWICK,  fi^ 


SALARIED  and  COMMISSIONED 
SALESMEN  WANTED        - 


Addreaa     ^    ^   ADELE    M.    SMITH.    Drexel    Inatltvito,    PhllB-dalphio. 

For  the  best  text-books  m  Language  and  Grammar  examine 

Mnton  and  Kdley's  Inductive  Course  In  EngM 

consisting  of  English  Grammar  for  Grammar  Schools  and  Languagt  Lisions  fti 
Grammar  Grades  and  for  third  and  fourth  grades  First  Boot. 

JUST  ADOPTED  FOR  USE  CITY  OF  PATERSON,  N.  J. 
For  the  best  text-books  in  Arithmetic 

Nicbol's  Graded  Lessons  in  Aritbfflctic 


THOMPSON.  BROWN  6    COMPANY. 


imCROWELL  CABINET 

oooititDtes  ft  complete  pliTiloSl  laboratory.    No  additional  idsoai 
ara  neoesaarr  lor  fi^ 

A  COMPLETE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

The  mannal  aeoompanTina  the  cabinet  glte*  rnlnnte  Inatriiotioiu 
for  more  than  Sve  hnndreddiBtlDctexpericieDt*. 

The  oatflt  has  glTen  mUTanal  and  abaolala  Mtlataotfon.  'I'ha 
oablnet  it  equipped  with  appliauoea  for  water  preaiDre.olectrioltj, 
sas.andcompreasedair.  BTerj'pleceienDmberedaiidhMan>eoial 

eoein  one  of  thedrawen.   The  nidTeiaal*erdlot  ia;  "It  U  tlM 
t  thlna  on  the  market." 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

ot  N«w  York 
BICHABD  A.  UcCURDY.  Preniaent 

Lwads  Them  Alt 


Ikree  Budrtd  and  PUt;-twDKilllDn>  at  loUan 
7««aded  tn  i«43  nfty-unc  Tetri  aco 

TIE  IDTIIL  LIFE  IIWRIRCE  COIPill 

of  lew  Terk 

SCHOOL  BELLS  Sr 

Tmnn  tvovtt  ud  Ub  okIt.    Tana^  (ti,. 


Wrlte  for  larse  iUnitrated  oataloKne  and  book  of  teetinonlali. 
MiiB  Omcx  kxD  FioTOBT:  EAernn  Omoi' 

Pt.  Waya*  At.  and  St.  Jae  St,  INDIANAPOUA.    KAMILTON.N.Y. 


MARTHAS  VINEYARD   SUMMER  INSTITUTE 


OLOCST  SUMKCII    SCHOOL' FOR 
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Throat  Trouble  Quickly 
Cured  FREE 


8    THE    KkT   NoTB   of 


THE  CHICAGO 

CDneentratlon  of  Keyboard. 
ConvcDtnitlDD  of  nest 
CO>CK»TRATIOS  OF  PBIOB. 


If  You  Suffer  from  Sore  Throat 

I'HYDROZONE" 

Will  Surely  Cure  Voa 

,  ..„i™ii&ceennkide,  univcisallyend 
[  phy»icl»ii».  AbMlutelj  HarialK 
V  ^J. — .~.e  iu  «oi.deriuI  irfficitrcy. 

1  BonclflDt  to  Cnre,  I'Mie. 


Missoula,  Mont.— The  University  of 
Montana  has  just  received  forty  acres  of 
land  for  an  observatory  site,  from  the 
Nortliern  Pacific  Railway  company. 

Pittsburg,  Pa,— Andrev^  Carnegie  re- 
cently told  John  Braschaer,  acting  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  he  would  have  the  QDiversity  removed 
from  the  top  of  the  hills  back  of  Allegheny 
City  to  a  plot  adjoining  the  new  Carnegie 
Polytechnic  institute,  and  that  he  would 
tnake  it  a  greater  instilution  than  the  Chica- 
go university  or  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  1  f 
the  plan  is  carried  out,  the  group  of  build- 
ings will  form  the  greatest  center  of  learn- 
ine  in  America, 

Albany,  N.  Y.— Governor  Odell  has 
Vetoed  two  educational  bills.  One  is  the 
bill  of  Assemblyman  Kemsen  appropriat- 
ing'f  2,000  for  regents'  night  examinations, 
bot  asked  for  by  the  board  of  regents, 
The  other  is  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Miils,  which  provided  for  the  pensioning 
of  teachers  in  New  Rochelle.  The  com- 
ment on  the  latter  is  that  il  is  wrong  on 
the  principle  that  money  must  be  raised 
by  direct  tax, 

Lexinkton,  Va.— Dr.  George  H.  Den- 
tiy  will  be  inaugurated  president  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  univeisity  on  June  i' 
President  Remson,  of  John  Hopkin: 
Dean  West,  of  Princeton:  Rev- Dr- Mi 
llwaine,  and  President  Venable,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  will  deliver 
addresses. 

West  Urange,  N.J,— George  Kenney, 
recently  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education,  will  be  unable  to  take  his  seal 
when  the  board  organizes  May  6,  because  j 
he  is  not  yet  twenty  five  years  old.  Under ' 
the  law  he  will  have  to  reach  that  age  be- ' 
fore  he  can  serve  on  the  board.  The  stale 
board  of  education  will  be  asked  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Valuable  indeed  to  the  scientist  and  10 
all  laboratory  workers  is  the  Jovmal  of 
Applied  Microscopy  and  Laboratory  Meth- 
ods, conducted  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Elliott,  and 
published  at  Rochester,  N.  V.  The  April 
double  number  is  especially  noteworthy. 
The  leading  article  is  a  descri^iion  with 


fiSfoi  vi.Ko"  .et*°u"S  o'  Concentrated  Efficiency 

Cox  describes  a  convenient  and  inexpen- 
sive cabinet  for  microscopical  slides.  A. ! 
H,  Cole  considers  the  lights  which  ate  | 
available  for  biological  projection  and  , 
how  best  to  use  them.  Prof.  Otto  F.  Hun- 
ziker.  of  Cornell  university,  continues  his 

i  review  of  existing  methods  of  cultivating 

,  anaerobic  bacteria.  Many  other  equally 
valuable  articles  are  given.  Each  number 
of  this  publication  is  crowded  from  cover 
to  cover  with  new  ideas,  recent  discover- 
ies, and  results  of  experiments.  His,  in 
brief,  the  "clearing  house  for  laboratory 
methods." 

The  New  England  Anti  Vivisection  So- 
ciety of  lioston  is  doing  good  work  in  their 
fight  againt  the  vivisection  of  the  dumb 
creation.  The  monthly  magazine  issued 
by  the  society,  The  Animati  Defender,  is 
materially  helping  the  cause  by  describing 
the  tortures  of  the  animal  under  the  vivi- 
sector's  knife.  It  speaks  for  "those  that 
cannot  speak  for  themselves," 

Of  peculiarly  timely  interest  is  the  ar- 
ticle on  "The  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  Court  "  in  the  magazine  number 
of  The  Outlook  for  May,  as  young  Alfonso  1 
becomes  king  in  act  as  well  as  name  this  | 
month.  The  writer  is  former  Minister  | 
Woodford.  Other  noted  contributors  to 
this  number  are  Dr,  Henry  Van  Dyke, , 
Rav  Slannard  Baker,  Edward  Everett  | 
Hale,  John  Burroughs,  and  Arthur  Henry.  | 
The  illustrations  are  all  that  can  be  de-  j 

Educational  matters  are  being  given 
considerable  attention  in  periodicals  de- 
voted to  general  literature.  The  first  of  a  | 
series  of  articles  on  "The  Educational 
Value  of  Playgrounds"  appears  in  ihe 
May  issue  of  Home  and  Flowers .  Itis: 
from  the  pen  of  S.  V.  TsanoS,  editor  of  | 
"  Complete  Education,"  and  gives  a  com- 1 
prehensive  exposition  of  the  movement 
for  public  playgrounds  now  being  ext*ns-( 
ively  agitated.  Miss  Lilian  Whiting 
writer  on  "The  Lite  Beautiful,"  and  Edr 
tor  \'an  Norman  treats  of  "  Beauty  in  the 
Farmer's  Life." 

The  :zo-page  catalog  of  the  Marlin  Fire 
Arms  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is 
certainly  a  worli  of  art.  The  cover  is  a 
striking  poster  by  C.  Everett  Johnson. 
The  foreground  shows  the  red  man  of  the 
forest,  while  in  the  distance  campfires  and 
wigwams  appear  in  bright  colors.  The 
poster  is  altogether  charming  in  its  uncon- 
ventionality. 

Worthy  of  the  subject  treated  and  a 
credit  to  the  writers  is  the  "  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  Representing  the  State  of 
New  York  at  the  Universal  Exposition, 
Paris,  1900,"  which  has  recently  been 
issued.  It  is  a  volume  of  175  pages, 
printed  on  plated  paper,  illustrated  with 
fine  hatf-tone  pictures  of  the  commission- 
ers and  of  the  exhibits  made  by  New 
York.  The  book  is  tastefully  bound  in 
green  linen  covets  lettered  in  gold,  It 
presents  an  interesting  and  instructive  ti- 
sum^  of  the  notable  record  made  by  this 
country  and  by  its  Empire  State.  The 
educational  exhibit  is  ^iven  generous 
apace  and  is  especially  well  treated. 


Dr.  E.  S.  Ferris,  of  Hamilton,  O.,  writes; 
I  have  found  five-grain  antikamnia  tab- 
lets an  excellent  remedy  in  all  forms  of 
neuralgia.  Druggists  dispense  tbem  and 
we  would  suggest  your  getting  a  dozen  lo 
have  on  hand  in  time  of  pain.  Camping 
and  outing  parties  will  do  the  proper  thing 
by  having  some  in  their  medical  kit  for 
emergency  cases. —  Courifr  ef  Medici m-. 
Lowtr  Rate  Ezcniilon  to  CAllfomlB. 

During  the  comingsummer  frequent  op- 
portunities will  be  offered  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  lo  visit 
California  at  the  lowest  round  trip  rates 
ever  offered,  with  choice  of  routes  from 
Chicago  via  Kansas  Ciiy  Omaha,  or  St. 


Duobi&eiistba 

,„  „ ,  „.    ..hicb  there  »re 

ODrpriQteil  aiatter  dstaitithem.   Sand 
lor  II.  or  •«□€)  tSS  to-daj  for  s  msohiae  on  ten 

dB7B'lri>1.  tl  Ton  are  not  ratistted  ve  Tetnra 
joai  mocer-  Unt  ve  sre  anre  at  roar  wtlafao- 
lion,  unci  it  yon  faBve  ever  pnrcbaied  (lejo 
mBohinei,  rnu'll  regret  the  tm  profit  ron  sit* 


IS  YOUR  SCHOOL 
WELL  LIGHTED? 

or  is  it  difficult  for  you  to  read  the  page* 
of  your  school  books?  If  to,  it  will  pay 
you  to  investigate  with  the  view  of  in- 
stalling in  your  school  the 

"AURORA" 

Acetylene  Generator 


gas  4  times,  and  coal  oil  3  t 
much  as  acetylene-  Itssteady.naturallight 
preserves  the  eyesight.  Prof,  Eihmer,  of 
New  York,  says:  "  Il  is  almost  pore 
sunlight." 

A  Splendid  Lig:ht  for  the  Home. 

Fully  Goaraolced.  H  not  as  represented 
generator  may  be  returned  and  money  will 
be    refunded.    Write  for  catalogue  and 

c  ■  I  To  Che  first  Bchool  or  priikte  Tesldenst 
special  in  your  town  or  neiahborbood  aaiot 
Off,,  oor  genarslor  we  will  make  a  apectal 
^""    offer,    WcitB  for  parMcalan. 


ASBESTOLITH 

FIREPROOF  FLOORS, 
SANITARY  BASE,  Etc. 

Mannlicnired  ■&!  (or  Sate  br 

THE  ASBESTOLITH  COMPABY, 

e»  uuoAiiwAr,  SEW  yobkcity. 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  ScaooL  Journal  when 
eoamnnicatiDg  with  odvertisera. 
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Rich  Laces. 

Honiton,  Ducheue,  Point  Applique,  Poiat 
Venice,  Valenciennes. 

Lace  Robes. 

Fieoch,  Irish  and  Swiss 

Novelties  in  Neckwear  for  Women. 

Puffs,  Lace  Collars,   Scarfs, 

Embroideries. 

Gloves,  and  Mitts,  Parasols, 


BB3T  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAU 


Only  33c.  a  lb. 


ftlr-tiibt  1-lb.  tTvlv-Dark  bua,  puMiilnj 
udfliTorlndiflnlulj.iiTa^op^Hl. 

Ottn- 6«o«  C«treM     .     -  UtoiSc.slb. 

IzcaUentTMJlBUeCBp-  •  M.  3S,  soc.  sit. 
COOK  BOOK  FBEE  lo  Onalamn.  Bonnd  to 
for  Has  Tunu,  kdibM  Bcrib. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

F.  O.  Bos  £89, 
31  a  33  VsaaT  Slraat,  New  York. 


ST. 

DENIS 

HOTEL. 

'Si.ttl^c.giSfbV'*"'^"'' 

tnropau  Plan  it  ModaraM  Kataa. 

T,!„.d-,,,..^.;r..,^.,.j_.;.| 

from  dapota  and  (errlea  bj  Broad- 

WM.  TATLOR  t  SOU,  Prwrletors,      | 

I  Annual  IlHtlDB  of  Cbcnloc 
tUO.  will  ba  bard  at  Cbaoflc 

lbdaTOtMy.Wa.'it   llo'i^l 

on  !mSJ  mralBB  jwr  w' 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  ni 
tioning  The  School  Journal  when  a 
■noDicating  with  adverltoers. 


Paul,  or  »>iDS  and  returning  via  different 
routes.  Electric  lighted  trains.  Route  of 
the  Pioneer  Limited.  Famous  Train  of 
Ihe  world.  Write  for  full  informatiom  to 
F.  A.  Miller,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Chicago. 

Book  of  VaMtlon  StoriH. 
The  Summer  Book  just  issued  by  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad  contains  a  series  of 
delightful  vacation  stories  entitled  "  The 
Experiences  of  Pa."  Everyone  who  is 
seeking  a  place  in  which  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer montni  will  be  interested  in  these 
arousing  sketches.  The  book  is  handsome- 
ly illustrated  and  describes  some  of  the 
most  attractive  resorts  of  the  East.  It 
will  tell  you  where  to  go,  how  to  go,  and 
the  price  of  board ;  it  la  called  "  Mountain 
and  Lake  Resorts  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  ;  "  and  will  be  sent  on  request 
accompanied  by  five  cents  in  stamps  to  T. 
W.  Lee,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New 
York  oity, 

Bowdoln't  CeBteiuUl.  j 

Brosswick,  Mb.— Elaborate  arran^re- 
ments  are  being  made  for  the  celebration  : 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversaiy,  on  June 
*6,  of  Bowdoin  college.  The  institution 
was  established  in  I794,  and  has  graduated 
4,853  students,  of  whom  John  Rand,  of 
Portlaid,  Me„ot  the  claM  of '31,  is  the 
oldest  graduate.  Dr.  William  DeWitt 
Hjde  is  president  of  the  college. 

$50.00  RooBd  Trip  to  Calif  otnU. 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 
from  Chicago  May  Z7-Iune  S.  The  New 
Overland  Limited,  the  luxurious  every  day 
train,  leaves  Chicago  8:00  p.  u.  Only  three 
davB  enroute.  Unrivalled  scenery.  Vari- 
able routes.  New  Drawing  Room  Sleep- 
ing Cars  and  Compartment  Cars,  Observa- 
tion Can  (with  telephone).  All  meals  in 
Dining  Cars.  Bufiet  Library  Cars  (with 
barben.  Electric  lighted  tbruouL  Two 
other  fast  trains  10:00  A.  u.  and  11:30  P.  u, 
daily.  The  beat  of  everything.  Daily  and 
personally  conducted  tourist  car  eacnr- 
sions  to  California,  Oregon,  and  Washing* 
ton.  Apply  to  your  nearest  ticket  agent 
or  address  H.  A,  Gross,  461  Broadway, 
New  York  city. 

OettyabHTg  ud  WuklBCton. 

PfnoBBllT-CandDeifd  Tonr  via  PanniTlva- 
dIs  ItBllraBil. 

The  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  and  the 
National  Capital  in  all  the  glory  of  its 
spring  freshness,  are  attractions  so  allur- 
ing that  few  would  feel  like  refusing  to 
yiiit  them.  1 1  is  to  place  these  two  attrac- 
tions within  eas_y  reach  of  every  one  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  an- 
nounces a  tour  over  the  interesting  battle- 
field, thru  the  picturesque  valleys  of  Mary- 
land, and  an  entertaining  stay  at  Wasbing- 

The  tour  will  leave  New  York  S:oo  A.  M. 
and  Philadelphia  12:2a  P.  u.,  Saturday, 
May  17,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  Company's 
tourist  agents,  and  will  cover  a  period  of 
six  days.  An  experienced  chaperon,  | 
whose  especial  charge  will  be  unescorted  ' 
ladies,  will  accompany  the  trip  thruout. 
Round  trip  tickets,  covering  transporta- 
tion, carriage  drives,  and  hotel  accommo- 
dations, will  be  sold  at  the  exirtmely  low 
rati  ai  %izitom  New  York, (21  from  Tren- 
ton, I19  from  Philadelphia,  and  propor- 
tionate rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  ap- 
ply to  ticket  agents ;  Tourist  Agent,  1196 
Broadway,  New  York ;  4  Court  street, 
Brooklyn ;  7S9  Broad  street,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  A^sisunt  Gen- 

■  eral   Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Sta- 

;  tion,  Philadelphia. 

f  firar  ToniiE  ud  Ever  Pair. 

I  Prom  tke  Davmport  Dtmaeral, 

The  preservation  of  female  beauty  and 
its  enchantments  by  the  use  of  harmless 
cosmetics  are  duties  the  ladies  owe  to 

'  themselves,  and  to  those  who  value  their 
personal  charms  as  they  appreciate  their 


Oriental  Cream,  i^u'^flli' 


i>  pruPTly  luaoc.  AcceplnuoonDlerteitof  aim,. 
liar  name,  Thtt  diBtintrnlBhed  Dr.  L.  A.  Saire 
«aid  tn  a  Ind;  of  the  haiu.ion  (a  patient):  Al 
liou  liiijia*  ulll  ujr«  tittm,  I  ratrnnm^nd  '  Gnu- 
raud'a  Oream-  ai  (Hb  leatt  Harmfta  of  nil  Mia 
.''Kin  prapiHailim'."     Oae   bottle  will  brt    eii 

DBB  sOBTlLBrcnavaiMpcmwiuiHlrvlthiiBt 
lajnrrtatbaalcln. 

PEBD.  T.  HOPKINS,  PropT, 

ar  areatJoDB*  street.  New  York. 

lUrotfihont  t^i!    U.^S^'oAniiM.   iwT  bSto™.  *  aS 

laand la  N.  Y.  CItT  •'  H-  U-  M^^a.  Waaamiker'a,  aiii 


Pears' 

is  not  only  the  best  soap 
for  toilet  and  bath  but  also 
for  shaving.  Peais  was 
the  inventor  of  shaving. 
sUck  soap. 

Bitablljhed  over  im  yean. 


LANGUAGES  {EirvTS' 

OOSTHA'I  IBTMOS  cOBUato 

Itnefe.lMwlA.atc.,  la  30  LMMaa,«i.so 

AtBair«M  Firtt  Price  ul  CotamOtan  XztioiiuUM. 
Franoh  Bampla,  B  lauons,  too. 
raONOGKAM  {iS''"1!^'S'"^|» 
1.  T8aBoaBa»iiioi.a8,Eiia.a(ialv>lan(sne. 
t.  OoamrA'sBp.-Eiia.IXmion'j'iliidez.,  ma, 
KO        .   CORTINA  SBKIES. 
1.  DavnaaiiaLALLnvu.aniioUted..  Wo. 
I.  BLln>itiio,aiMi)lshandBiialiib...  IIM. 
■.  ElIhduxo,  ^nlih,  amtolaUd....  Me. 
4.  Ajtraao,  Noref,  Bpanista  and  BasUsh  n& 
0.  A>PABo,  Bpaniili  edition,  aoiunated  Ws^ 
a,  ELPiiriiiDANoaKi,annot'dinBiia.  TIa 
t.  HODu.n«PAuCAftTAB,BDaii.Eku>..  na. 
a,  Foanma.lBtoriea.ann't'ditiEnaluh  Ka 

a.  TaNTBUTo.  T Cob  BaL..da. do...  IM.  f, 

CoLttfotnertBxt  and  importM  SiianUH  BaOtt. 
t.  D.  OOBTIXA  AOASZKT  OF    LAXOVASIIa 
44  Waar  Stra  Bmat.  Mwr  Yomk. 


FlCCTlUl   fiOOKS  tar 

■re  med  evenrwhere.   Bend  to  the  pnb- 

luberforcopieifareiamiiiation.    .   .   . 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

Ssi  *  8b3  sixth  AVBNUB,     ■     NBW  VORX. 
Oompletfl  Catalosue  on  application. 


Dr.  W.  J.  STE-WART, 

J62  W.  3J4f  JV..  /f.  y.  City. 


BlenI  and  moM  proar'aalv'  laieikiid*  la 
iilBirr.  PreaerTelloB  of  aFlalBal  leelh  a 
vlaltr.  Earablt»kr4  IH681  AppolniBBaii 
■•II  ar  ttletihapc  la  advaace  foF  vlaltora. 


-       -       -        -        t||W>d3|«IS      -Wd 

|»)S      tiafug    iMjqnii      -cuoXto 
puoio^    -inpioiitnd    "niMnd  P"! 

iO  8BHMVR 

•0DllDN3dNVDia3WV 
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ibrS,iMB 


Peculiar 

To  Itself 

In  wbat  it  is  and  what  it  does — coq- 
tainlng  the  best  blood-purifyhig, 
alterativa  and  tonio  subBtances  and 
sffeotmg  the  most  radical  and  per- 
manent cores  of  all  humors  and  all 
emptioiiB,  relieviiig  week,  tired, 
languid  feelings,  and  building  up 
the  whole  system — is  true  only  of 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

No  other  medioine  acts  like  it ; 

^no  other  medicine  has    done    so 

much  real,  substantial    good,  no 

other  medicine  has  restored  health 

and  strength  at  so  little  oost. 

"I  wu  troubltd  with  lOTofnU  and  cam* 
BMT  loilng  mr  QTealeht.  For  four  nontba  1 
•onld  not  le*  M  da  anrtbluE.  After  Mklnt 
two  bottU)  of  Hood'i  S&riaiiuill*  1  could  ■•• 
to  walk,  and  whea  I  bad  taHBu  «l(bt  battlu  I 
•onld  >e«  a>  well  as  ever."  Sdiik  A.  H^nt- 
TOH.  Wllbirs.  N.  C. 

Hood's  SnrsaparlllK  promises  to 
euro  and  kaeps  ths  promise. 

FREE 
CAME,RAS 

For  Teachers*  Disposal 

lVeo/fer,/r,c 

A  No.  2  Brownie  Camera 

■1  a  rri:e  In  Bny  class  comcvlilian.bul  not  more 


EASTMAN   KODAK   CO.  Rochc.ier.  N.  Y. 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Makers  of  Class 
Pins  and  Medals 

23  JOHW  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Plays,  Drills,  Entertainments 

auitable  tnr  lobnol  eiliibilinnn, 
Desonplivt  list  aeiit  trvt^  "n  aDylimtinti.  1 

BAR.OLD      ROOKBaCH,      Publlabar,.! 
13g  (a>  NnwiHU  -SI..  Jiew  York.  ,  I 

Readers  win  confer  a  favor  by:  I 
*■*■  EnentioniDg  The  School  Journal  J 
when  coranmnicatine  wHh  advertiaer"        1 1 


moral  qualities.  Uoforiunateljr  unptind- 
pled  parlies  too  frequently  take  advantage 
of  the  natural  desire  to  be  ever  young  and 
ever  fair,  and  palm  upon  the  market  dele- 
letious  acid  aud  mineral  poisons  which 
impart  a  momentary  luster  at  the  risk  of 
luture  sallowness  and  ruined  health.  Id 
the  Oriental  Cream,  prepared  by  Dr.  T. 
Felix  Gouraud,  of  New  York  city,  ihe 
ladies  have  a  harmless  preparation  forpre- 
serving  the  delicacy  of  the  complexion  and 
obliterating  blemishes,  which  has  become 
the  favorite  toilet  article  of  the  leading 
professional  artists,  who  owe  so  much  of 
their  popularity  to  Iheir  personal  charms. 
.Scarcely  a  star  dressing-room  in  opera  or 
theater  thniout  our  land  is  without  Orien- 
tal Cream.  It  stands  to-day  the  most 
harmless  and  perfect  beautifier  known. 

Fashions  from  Manila. 

Pineapple  gauzes  from  Manila,  with  an 
atmosphere  of  our  new  possessions  and 
the  preference  of  the  "lirst  ladv  in  the 
land  "  to  lend  them  attraction,  will  be  the 
favorite  summer  fabric  of  the  season.  At 
Arnold,  Constable  &  Company's  opening 
at  their  llroadway  and  Nineteenth  street 
store.  New  York  city,  drtss  patterns  of 
this  pretty  novelty  in  many  striped  de- 
signs, presage  the  vogue  to  come.  They 
are  made  from  pineapple  fiber,  and  the 
material  has  the  double  value  of  being 
cool  and  airy,  anj  yet  defying  even  (he 
sea's  dampness   to   decrease   its    gloriea. 

I  The  gauzes  combine  lightness  and  beauty 
and  run  the  gamut  of  color  and  artistic  ef- 

i  feet. 

In  the  neckwear  department  there  are 
radical  departures  from  last  season's  fan- 
cies.      The    stock    of   to-day    is    sharply 

I  pointed  in  front  where  it  joins  the  bodice, 
and  is  hollowed  out  beneath  the  chin.  It 
is  made  principstlly  ol  soft  and  often  traus- 

{parent  stufii.  Silk  scarfs  with  tiowers 
are   a  delightfully  becoming    dictate    of 

I  Dame  Fashion,  and  fancy  yokes  tolighten 
a  somber  frock  are  fouiKi  in  all  manner  of 
lace  and  kindred  materials.  Among  the 
new  colors  in  dress  |>oods  are  biscuit  and 
cameo  shades,  and  Napoleon  blue,  a  pecu- 
liarly vivid  hue,  has  been  revived.  The 
nide  collar  has  reached  its  apotheosis. 
It  is  composed  of  batistes,  decorated  with 
Irish  hand  eml»roideries,  and  ii  a  most 
be.iutilul  addition  to  woman's  dress. 

A  New  Departure. 

The  Chicago,  .Milwaukee  X-  St  I'aul 
Railway  has  recently  put  in  service  on 
its  Pioneer  Limited  trains  the  largest  and 
handsomest  dining  car  ever  built.  It  is 
eighty-two  feet  in  length  from  tip  to  tip, 
and  its  body  is  six  inches  wider  and  higher 
than  the  usual  dininj;  car.  It  seats  thirty- 
six  people  comfortably  in  movable  chairs, 
and  has  a  kitchen  large  enough  to  permit 
Ihe  working  of  six  cooks  which,  with  si.N 
waiters  and  aconduclormakeup  the  crew. 
The  dining  cars  heretofore  in  service  did 
not  provide  ,'suflicient  apace  to  properly 
care  for  the  large  number  of  patrons  of  the 
Pioneer,  so  that  it  became  necessary 
have  a  larger  car. 


Spalding's  Official 
Baseball  Guide 

Edited  by  Hehrv  Chadwick.  The  larg- 
est guide  everpubllslied.  Contains  tbe 
official  plaj^uRrules;  records  ottbelead- 
ing  najor  and  minor  leagues;  iotetest* 
ing  comments  od  the  game:  h«lf-ton» 
pictures  of  nearly  700  player*,  and  an 
article  on  "BHSelmll  CavHrnBentarihr 
IfBttiT*."  by  A.  G.  Spalding. 

Price,   10  Cents. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS., 


Bealtti  and  Beat  Tc 


jrTHKlR  0HIl<oHltn  w 


f^FiS 


'"IhTnoy  be  true  wha^bsome  men  s^, 
I^me^un  be  ^^^^^wha.^eJ men  say." 

FimucAepiHioH 


ervdorses^ 
Ih  is  a.  solid  ceJte  o 


Olio.—  y 
couringso&p" 


2f  CLINTON  jAFETY  PIN 


MulA  or  ipKLHlIf  Iflmpertd  win, 
•Imrp  polDt,  eullT  peivlTmlcai  viu 

iDi-h  la  <V  IncbFii'Dnlib^  In  ali 


OAKi'i£u"cd.Tw"aulHWi'r,  Caa^ 


New  York.       Chicago.       Denver. 


Write  "Dr.  Claypool  rmgardinS 
lecturej  for  Commmncrmmnt  and 
In^itute,         

ie  superintendent  said,  "Dr.  Clay- 
pool's  lecture  was  worth  as  much  as  many 

n  ordinary  Institute.'' 

Lectures, 

'Shells  and  Shackles" 
'Two  of  America's  Ideas" 

Dr.  Ernest   Vernon   Claypool> 

Waverlv,  Iowa. 
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PUBLISHERS,  M'FRS   OF 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


DIRECTORY 


AND   SCHOOL 
KQUIPMENT. 


We  give  below  :i  lisr  ot  rlu;  leading  hrnis  ot*  publislieis  of  school  booka  an*.!  iiianuiacnirers  of 
school  supplies  anil  equipnirnt.  This  will  bt!  a  ^;ri:at  •  onvrrn'encc  to  .subscriber^  to  Tiii  Journal 
in  sending  orders.  In  wririu-x  lor  eirujlar.N  eatalo;^s.  c»r  other  iuiorinatiou,  y<»'.i  will  ^^et  special 
attention  by  rnentioniru'  Tn;  J«*'"i.:NAi.  <*very  time  you  urite. 
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School  Book  Publishers. 

Jb'iilik  .V    \V;imiitll«.  <  li..      N    u   ',     I 
K.  Ilttit  A*  e.j., 
l«-iikiii'«.  \V.  R. 
I«ou;;ni;(n><.  4ir«M'iii\.  <••.. 
Ma>  liar  si,  M**i-rill  .v  e<«  . 
rtii-  .Mi«i-«tf  <«•.. 
*rribi»rr%  .•»iiii««.  f'li.K.. 
T.  Y.  i  ioAt>ll  .V  r-* . 
Will.  W  •iii'l  .V  «  «•.. 
Jlc(-liiif.  riiilHi.'.  A:  «  II.. 
-C.ik«*r  J^  Tkv  tt»r  <  •>.. 

\\  III.   I»4-V4I  I»  \    ll.tl.<>iU. 

itliitit*  ^i'hiMil  l*ii*ik  <  i>. . 
Hiiiil.-«A   N'il»!4. 
ini«*i*i4Mii  ItfMtk  Co.  I 

\.  v..  •:...««       i:  •  .  15-  ••:•'. 

A'J  iSi'i;.  \'-:'.-  \.    '.  "•   , 
I'liiveinitx  I't.lilNliiim  4  i>.. 

N.  v..  !.•  -;'•••     .  •  :  \'  -v     .*••  <•:•• 
Iliirli  I.  NlflijMii  \  i  ••  . 

■%|»i«lrtoii  \  «  <»..  !».,       \. 
Th«>  >liii  iiiilliiii  !.'•'.. 
BhikI.  ^lrNiill>  .-.  f  <>.. 

l'h4»in|i**oii.  lcf«i\\  n  ti  i  <•,.    •:•••;    ■ 

IIiMiulitoii.  >liltihi  Jf  eo.. 

i •.••.■»?    J'.  N.  '^  ..  •  J«: 
(•iiiii  «i:  Co.,  i;. .^r..  .    .N     i    .  >  i>  . 

T.  i:.  MitMMll  .V  (  o.,  '■ 

H<;irli  ArC.fi..  I».  C 

FrMiia*  i.ilii.  f'u.. 

SU%i  r.  Itiinlftt  Jt  Co.. 

Tlaiiiu.-«n  <  <••  A. 
lViMt*'in  I'liti.  HmIWO. 
tlTeriii-r  ^I'liiml  litHiK  i  o., 

I'liJ.-IKi-.  N.  \  ..   It.'-Sc.  •.   •••!.". 

I.lp|iin«'«itr  (  •*..  tl.  IS. .  !'i  :!..<l*-.' 

M4-Kr«y.  I>2»vi«t. 

Sowi-r  <'ii..  f  liri«.t«|» •>••»* • 

R.  !..  '^l\4-f*.V  i  o..  Hj'It'."!'  sTK-  r« 

G.  \  i  .  M«*ri'i:«iii  I'o.. 

Mi1tnriBr.i<ll<>>Co.,    " 
f(Bcll«fr.1(f>i\«  Cct.«    I'.A'.tii:  t>Tf.  '*l>i 
B.  r.  flohiiMoii  J'iii».  (  •»., 

Kiciii:-.'!!-!    Va. 
PrurtlfilTi^xr.niiok  1. 11.. 

I  k»v. -.Rr.*..  O. 

Oeneral  Publishers. 

.1.  J'.  T:i>l«»r  ^  <o.,  Ni  iV  \    i:-. 

'*.  *».  M»-i'lnr»'  it*,, 
Knifrlit  .V  Mjllit.  ]:  o.:. 

SuHlti«'l(l  Tub.  I  o..  AkP't..  *  >  • 

riusic  Publishers. 

RlrhariiHfHi.Miiitli  Cn.  N   ^ 

Cameras. 

K»iHtiiiaii  Koilak.  ll--:!-*  •!•  v   N    i 

B'khoards,  Crayons,  Erasers. 

N.  V.  Silirnt«-*»l.iti-«  I...  N.  •..   ". 
AD(lr«'w»'»«-li  l-'iirni>liiiii.  (  -  .  T*    i 

Pliftft      V     l*lltll:illi. 

I-:  •!.  •liiikiiMiit  .\  I  o 


%.  • 


%lllf!  i4Mlt   *^fh.    KlIMili  ;i  S  «*  <'ii   , 

N      \   \     ;»     «    }•■.•.•  •. 

I     \\    .%    Ki'.t ;••«.  t  >!•    •.. 

I.  I     !l.i!iiMii-tr  «  o.  I'     f- 

"t-ii:  i  t!'-l  <  r-f  >  oil  f  ■••  i   'f        U."  • 
\i<i    II    M-t  ift  M-i'  4  i>  .         ^T    I. 

Skhoo*!  r.eMs. 

.\  <•.•  *  ■•    *  II  >i'lii>iil  I  II  riiiiiii't'  (  t« 

I  .    \\       \     K.S-.  If  *.  r:       .    . 

»!•  '•hrfu    .\  I  « •    1         H-     \:   • 

!'-.i«t    It    .     in-'  •.'  \  •..'»-i«   I     \     \v     I      !.. 

\   •  II  ,    I  m:  .11.   vli  ,.  '.r  .1, 

^••}-  !•»  'i.!  •  ?  iirii  I  ••  ,  .1    \\  . 

•I    I      U'.-  K-   ili. 

!%•  i''»..  ,•  "•  I  ••  14  !»•  r  *   lit- 1  •  •Ml 

A  I  'f  •111    I  -.n  ii     \-.;  «*\      \  '  .  ^     I 

It*- r  -I'l  It  k     \  f^t  !i>  \     •■«•.. 

1  .  I.  \'»..  n 

IS     t      <    '  !•  .»,  I    •         .   .•       !* 

c.tiiii   |;:.M    «■  I .   I- Ii4  iM  %•..•   " 
I-  ;.«•■.  . !    f  i  ••  ii»  r^  K    ••■■•: 

J  .<*ii.  I    .  |c-i«i*i  '"     \'..*  •'■  ' 
t  i«»'-i   i  4  .14  In  I  ^*  A'^*-*!«  11-^, 

:    -J     ••    >      .*•*.:  H.  I  '..I  -I.:. 

:    ••        .'    !      -    .\      ..•■■•  • 
li   !■  lit  i«    I  \«  h:iiiu*'t  Iii-:i'ri 

i  I  cr  t  .|T   If  If  III  I  «'  ISii.  I   III 

!  .••.    :.    I'.- 

I*«  i'l..    \\  III,. I  t  -i    |ti.  ■  •  .III. 

<<li|i>»ti*|i   Jlii!4'ui.         Ifi!    •••  •       *!•; 

I  \  pe writers. 

Ami  \\  rst  usu' Mill  Ii    €'«»..  N'**'  \'.'8. 
\\  *«  liiitl.  '•f:iiii  III..V  i(t  iMtlii-t.  •• 
*«iiiit!i  ei  I- III  it  r€  •>..  "I :..   .i-«'.  ^■.^" 

r  :«-•.   ii:'.  I'j*. 

eiu>':m>i  \\  liliiiu    M:i4*liiii4-  (  II. . 

<  tijin^ri 

Hotels. 

<>raik4i  I  njf»ii  N4W  \tirk 

f'4»iiliiifiita!  I'hiiH 

Schools. 

e<ii't  iiiH  ^fho«»l  4»l'  l.:iiiK:uaK«'«i«.N.  \ 

T»'!4«'lifi«i  (  iiMt'tci't 

N«-U-  l4irk  I  iiUoi-rily, 

N.  h*.  <'4iii-4-i  \.iti»rv  «f  >lu«i«*.}{ii«. 

I  iii\t-|-.iT.\  •»!   4  lki4-:ii;4>,  \\], 

I>ri  \i  1  liisliiiiti*.  I'i.il.i-ji  li'Lia.  I'l. 

lull  !i>.it  Miii;il  i  m-ifo.  Nt-littiil. 

Schu4>l  Cl4)cks. 

\iiifiii   til  ««i  liiM»|   I- iiriiit  III'*' 4  4>  . 
I  i'«'it  I  lii'k  t  |4ii  !i  4  o.W  ;f  I,...,!,,  f  . 

Manual  Trainin};  Supplies. 

Ii'iniiii.44  lii-r.  ^r  tilt  II. lilt- 1-  A  4  41. 

4.  li  iiflNr  A:  SJ.iriffr,  t.   -'  .;. 

Ph\s    iiul  Chem.  \pparat.u.<. 

I  'HHT  iV  A  m»  iitl.  \     \ 


K.II.X4  h  .\  i.4iiiii»,    I:-        •»l■.^.^. 

I  •  :(iii.li|i  I  :io>>i  iil'ii  V  "^Miii.'.!   4  4>.. 

»•     ■<!      I! 

it||i:«ii  J,  ,\   4  {'•  ii'  h:ivi.  !';  . 

4  I  i---«  1  ll    \  ;*|t:t  I  :tt  i:n  t  ••. 

Infill  a  {liie 

♦li-rti  t    ;  i«-  .    . 

'I  I  •,  \  •  5.   •  .      '•.■.!    llli  #     4    I   . 
\-i-        I.    '••III-.    tD.t       I    1*1      t  I    ..      4    (•. 

\.  •  . 

....     •  .         ••  •    . 
\!K*t')ni!Caf   rintlk-'li. 

\  .  t    •••  i.i  ••!   .'    'I     ill'  .t    t    «   ii 


VoitM-iiMM    «»i  hti   »1    I    III  isillllf  Co 

I".  \i.A    li-'Mli"..  <  l.i'.ijii 


-I.i      II  iliiitK-l  •  4  11. 


i:» 


'.I-: 


I  •:r;.»-i. 


I'.     • 

i:   M 


PcniMI  Sharpeners. 

»    .     W  \.    Ki.\l   Sl"».  «     S      .•{•...! 

I  .  ir  I  ......  \  4i..   I.     ■•.,     ••  r  M  .-- 

.<cimoi    I  iquipmcnt. 

Ii     U      I..-.J--   Ml-;.  1  •..  \    V 

■^••»i i  (  -'nil  j:.  *i  »  .  .'i.i.^H 

Charts. 

'■    'Ill's      .     r  .MlMlll  \l    ^\     X   •    -I 

A  "'M  ;  :i  .'ll  ^«.  'i.'.-l  I"  >trii|t||i»>  4o., 

'»•     V    \  -I      .   ■    :J.M^'i» 
K'   :iiiV. '.    *.    4  i.      I      I.      \    ■■,       '    :   1  "i;;!. 

J.-ti-ll 
\%  ••«!  I  I  !•   T'ii!i    II «.!>.«  .  ■  ''■  ••.-.L'" 

\\        I      !»••  Mil*.  I    !   . .•:.!;'. 

I*  ;  ••  •      •!     **  .  ?  J  \   A    '  '*• 

..     ..       \.  Y 

■*•       -i'l-     lit     I'll*     ♦      4    «!.. 

M..  •. 


•   .1.1 


.»    I     »:  .  ;  1.     ■.»... 

^I  t  4  ,-i'  .1-  -'i   *»  i    •     -«.  }•    I   -i 
ll.i\i.  .;.  r.    I  ,.       •      •' 

Pens.  PvPCif.^,  :iiul  Ink. 

:>:n.Mi    .I'i.*.    .  >iiii^.  \    ', 

I  ..Ii  I  ''j  ..'tU  I'l-ii  Ijii  . 

•      »::>j4i. 

I  •i;i:ti     I'i  ll*  ll   4'  •  . 

!klkl«|i   l*«'l*i    ll  4   4«  ,     l.|-;     »  ."^.1. 

.<ivh.)4>l  Supplier. 

N.   •     I"-.        If     ll  .       i-l/'!'',     />••••*       |..l»l-., 
'/.••»i-,      /"'•••.I',       Wll|'«,     '»''l»"',       /••■••, 

.si/»  ...;  Ii-  .1.! ••.  /\'i.i'»i''.»'  /•'•  •'    M-r.  '. 
III'..'' . 

^rll4>l'lllfrli4M  ll  f'tt.,  ll.  \\ . ,  .S.\ 

Aii(lr«*\%<«  ^4-li    I  III-.  4'i> 

I*4*ti«  r  .V    •'iitii:iiii 

N.  I'    H||M-;i|#.  ^l:it*«  4  i» 

Aiiii'tii-:iii  ^ilitinl    riii'iiitiii'i   14). 


?«i.tii>;rs,  Uciitations,  etc. 

■..•:'.»»•«      '    ..I.I. 

I     !  I.     •    •  .    .1   •■ 
!.    »  .   \\ii;.!M-l.  \ 

tl     K«i.<T  li.'ii  h. 


••»  'i  •  r! 


'll 


r»i 


i:.  U     \.Koule-».  l"' T.-tf.!.  II;, 

.1.  K.  Il:iiii:ii4*rt  4  i»  . 

I;. »-!..:.  ..ll  !  N  N  • 
M4-4'i>iiiJi  11  .■^4  111  f  111-11.  4  II.  I'liun. 
'^liltiin  liiMiili'y  4'i» 

.'*:i '.:..  !i-  \  •    M.I" 

rUner.'ils. 

4*«*n.  1  .  iMiulitli  A    4'ii..      \*  -^    V>  fi. 
IfiMW  11,  I      I  .        W;.-:..::.:ii.i:.  1 1,  i  . 

Ph43tos  for  Schools. 

lie.  liii  l'lM»t«i  4'ii..  \     • 

I  III*  •!.    I«.    I    \  Ml   ll   f    i>    . 

I'l  r-  V   I'M  l..ii  >•  4  I...  M.:        •!.  x"  . 

Pt'v  :r(Iv,  rJii!tk>.  Stationery. 

\  ■•.  .     "l   i!  I  ••.!  t  >     \     !*  4|.i  I   <  tl 


n4>ok  Coders. 

Iliiliil-n  Itntik  (  ii\ei  <'*»., 

-1  I    ■  /Il'hI.    M.I*.!, 

Si.h4>ol  I'urniture. 

t  iiit'iii-.m  *»i'li,  I  III.  4'i». .  \.  V. 

\iii|i'fi>  -» •*tli,  I  II  ruin  hi  11^4  n  ,  " 
i:    \V     \    Houlf...  (!...  au'i^ 

4  .    r.  Wfbi'i-  4"4».. 
>liltoii  i:ia4lii-y4'4i..,v;;.!-;r|-,!,M.|^.«.. 

Dictionaries  &  C>  clopedias. 

A|>|il«-i4»ii.  I>.  \tro..  Nt'w  ^  n:»A  i  ny 
1.lii|ilii4-4itt  I'll.,  J.  K.  I'hilii. 

44.  ,\  4-   Mfrri:iiii.S;>i".n4iiii.l.  Mail-. 

Diplomas,  Re  ward  Cards,  etc. 

.\iiie«\  Kiilliimtii),  \   y 

4\  i  .  i:iiK<'tt*%,  rbirttffo 

l:.\\.  A   Kit IV  If... 

kinderi^arten  Material. 

Stiii'i  iia«*rliiii-i)  C'tt.,  tl.  \\.,       .\,  V. 

.1       I..    lll«fllllM'tt  4    4».,  if.'«t4.T- 

!l1ii«4iii  lliiiillf^  <*4>.. 

(ilobes. 

riiiti'i  .\   I'utnsiin.  \  \ 

\  III  »•  I  .  He  hi.    I-  11  I'll.  4  II.. 
Kii*  ll.  ^Ii  N  i:'.\  \  4  !»..  i  '••',•  lun 

l\  \\  .    \.   ItOVl  {.-.. 

Pianos. 

"•14  iiii  I  toiii   4  o.  .N.  V    I  li  % 

Patent  Oas. 

\  III  iii"i    ■ «     I  \  ll  ii»'  I  11., 

••   s:'..n-  '  i.  I.  T-l.:- 
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M  E.  M  O  Pv  Y 

Mow  to  Improve   It 

'  •''     s.'i    .iJ"      »■'■   .    .      ■    .    :    :     .!•■    \.  r> 
...»  .      ■•  ..       ..      ..."     .|\ 

ti"  I      J.:.'!-         .   '    ll.        :.:>,    i-.ic. 

•  .• !  i    "^  '0  '■  :   j  •  •  J  • '    •    •    '.X  .  I  •    .  •  *  V 1 1         *  •  ?  4* 

>      ■  '  •  .•      -■      ..p., 

•  •.  .•*       ••     !•.      •  :s    I  it. I'.!  I 
-     '■:.•     li'    sr     :i  .  .:■;..•.     ■.*.'.).     ..  \  ■;: 
.    '.  li\K.   :  :^'    I'ii  •.•      'I    ic  :!i.->;'      :  •;••         .^.j, 
•     •'    ;••    ••     .li-  ;i     i:    !•■  r       •  ;   It. I-    ;\..:.    :  .^s 
.•■•.  •«:  -i  •    I':.  .:!•   ■■•  .r  .{  ".-Ml  '        '  ill  • 

I  !i'-  If  t  Ji- >.  In  i. !...»■  'A  ■•  '•(. '.  .1 '  .r.:-  tf.  v  ;i.« 
!.  y  ;..iiil  ••  \  :'iiii}.^\'..:^.  s.if.  ..'.sr'!!]-. 
f  .5  "W  Ik-  I  .  •'  .-  I  !  ..I"  ii.' .■....•  .1  .•;..  :.  :.'. 
1  jif-rc  :<  nil  c,i.  -r'.r  •.  V  'A: ill  ;!-,:s 
'.-■nX  .i;.  I'-I'j'n  •  •  I -.  .i:  .  »_•  III  i:s  •rlStl•:l^ 
•.'^^l:.■l.  '.lie  f.-r-HJ  :\  :::\\  '..t:  .;}-•;. it  I  •  im- 
:-i  'V..-:. 

Price    $1,00   net. 


£.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO..  PuMishcrs,  ^f  E<ist  ijth  St.,  Seic  YorkJ\[,  L  KELLOGG  S  CO.,  V^Xll]'' 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


SCRIBNER'S  TEXT-BOOKS 


FOK  rHK  HIGH  SCHOOL 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

An  Oatlioe  of  I'by«1«trapby.    By  Ja 


puces 


li  Htp*  snd  Colore'!  P;atr<..     g^i 


GOVERNMENT  IN  STATE  AND  NATION 

A  Test-Book  lor  Ilith  schools.  By  1  wfs  A.Ja-k-,  Ph.D., 
Profvsi-orof  Hir.to;y  In  Nortliwi ultra  rnivemUy.  Knd 

Ai.iii.ri  U.-Sasi'ii,  ,  V..A..l'rofe>!.rir<'ri![st..rvin  the 
SleTeitsr*liit|Wis.>Vorni:i:SviiO.'l.     umo.      .SpaB.-S, 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGUSH  UTERATURE 

By  W:i  [.lAM  Vi  ■.-.UN  Mo.ji -.  As^i'stmit  I'role-sur  oi  Kn.:- 
lUh  Literature  in  \:.k  :':.v.er»!tv  or  (.hiciijie,  ..iici  ■•:.■. 
im  M(i!i-NL.Mi  ;i,  Asti't..n!  l-rote-mr  .  :  l.:.«liM,  i; 
Ihe  i;ciTersity  off.;  ,■.•!(.,,   rui.  ...  .  j.i  P'-;r»-    -'-■=.  ' 


FON  THE  >;RADES 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

By  Wii,i;ik  1'.  U'lKuv,  PrlBclpal  of  the  Xorth  School!, 
Hartford,  Conn.  With  Maps  and  UlnstratiOD*.  Third 
Edition    iK,:i!,J).    Cruwn   oclaro.    4S0   (.ajei.    $i.ix., 

AMERI^:AN  LEADERS  AND  HEROES 

A  Preliminary  Tent-BoDk  in   Tailed  Slates  Hiatory.    By 
WlL'i  K  I'.  i;'Ki.v.    With  muiiyniapKandltlustrat^oiil. 
i^nau.    _\ih  y  igeK.    ('   centii,  net. 

THE  U  :-ERARY  PRIMER 

I'iTsl  Step*  wit:i  (.luad  Writers.    By  Maw  i:.  Bim ,    IIUi*- 
iral-Jl.vM  ti.KK.B  H.,WKI,F,i.      ii  tenth,  «rf. 

Tins  l^rimet  1;  ark...  ■  decided  udi-unt:e  upon  other  primer* 
■n-  includinK  aniens  it'  lessons  fatiilliar  iiories  from  [an- 
-v:-  l-:BK:i»h  .nil'.  Aiiiericiin  i.uthor^.. 


THE  SCRIBNER  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  READING 


ciDft.    £arh  tZmo, 


NEW  VOLUME— Kras  and  Johnny  Bf»r,  I 


.  >iBro.s.    With  illustra^ionB^y  the  auihor.    Con- 


Lo;»..  K.11,'.  Jnii  \  ixer 
Th.-  l-lucenc  lield  |io 
The  Utm-ells  .Storv  lie 
The  Ciltk-  Storj-  limit 


Heijk:i-s.!)>cil<-> 


The  pabllihers  will  biplrai 


lu  further  InlarmatlanairautlbeM  and  their  other  BdncatioiuIBeDka.   Write  for  cataloine. 


NEW  YORK  CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS  ^^<^ 


TEACHERS  OF  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

uil\  he  ghJ  to  /turn  that  the  Lsl  half  of 

Macfarlane's  Commcrcml  and 
Industrial  Geography    *•    *» 

ujll  cn^C  from  I-rc^s  /unc, 


II  will  be  Ihc  rir.il  worh  lu  tonlain  l-JHO 
census  rieuri'S  for  thr  Commcrcr  .ind 
Manurat'tiircs    of    thr    Uiiil*ri   Suiios.      j     ..' 


SADLl:a-COWE  COMPANY, 

lial'ini.irc.    M<1. 


CABOT'S  DEAFENING  "QDILT' 


.SAmi..!..  anil  S«. 


SAMUEI,  CABOT,  Sole  Mnfr.. 

buslon.  Mass. 


thod  Number.     T^    H    £  Travel  Gui 


l^^R 
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lieSaHMnrSt..  I 


RARE  READING 


Juji  Issued 


HcCULLOUOH'S  UHLE  STORIES  FOR  LIHLE 
PEOPLE $0.25 

A  Kriea  of  Imioh  id  the  fonn  of  storiei  which  hzve  been 
written  especially  far  thii  book.    The  aim  thrau{bout  is 


to  interest  children,  and  to  sttMulate  in  them  a  n 
low-feeling  for  nature  and  animali. 


1  fel- 


VAN  BERGEN'S  STORY  OF  CHINA   •      $0.60 

A  ddisbtful  account  of  that  mysterioui  country  which  ii 
SO  little  known  to  most  of  us.  The  importance  of  China 
t»-day  makes  this  book  particularly  valuable  for  supple- 
■nenlary  reading. 


CARPENTER'S  EUROPE  . 


$0.70 


A  vivid  description  of  Europe  in  its  many  aspects  as  it  is 
to^ay.  It  is  written  along  commercial  and  industrial 
lines,  and  is  made  up  of  the  most  correct  information, 
based  upon  the  observations  of  the  author  and  verified 
fiDm  the  latest  government  reports. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


SCHOOL  AND  CQLLRGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

SJJTTLEMEJ^TA'RV 
'READI/fG 

MOBBia'B  HiBTOBIOU.  Talxs. 

1.   Akkbioa.  4.   Enauiin).  7.  PaAsca. 

1.     OlBMUIT.  B.     ObMCB.  8,      ItOMI. 

S.    Bonu.  t.    BmiN.  B.    Japid  AMD  CkOU, 

LtxB'H  Talis  pkom  Svaxbbpiarb   - tut 

Nine  Tola.         IXmo.  Cloth  Per  vol.      -      -      .      ,      .     jq 

Tkt  Hiitorieal  Talti,  by  Charles  Morris,  are  exceptional!* 
serviceable  as  Supplernentary  Readers,  Each  volume  Ii 
complete  in  itself,  containing  stories  of  a  distinctive  cnuattr 
or  people.  The  ailthor  does  not  confine  himself  to  iMve 
narrative,  but  weaves  in  descriptions  of  persons  and  places, 
and  much  iaformation  as  to  characters  and  motives  and  cn^ 
toms  that  is  entertaining  and  instructive.  These  Tales  ar^ 
as  the  sub-title  lo  happily  puts  it,  "  The  Romance  of  RealitTi 
and  nst  sne  will  be  overlooked  or  be  careleuly  read  by  tlM 
boy  or  girl  into  whose  hands  they  may  fall. 

AHVKBLaHEHolItc.    By  L. E.  Tiddeinan MlIS 

ThbHtubtov  Ftm.DiMBiT.    Bjr  Charlei  DiDkens     .      -      .      .     Js 
BII.ICTXD  Stobiis.    Froni  Hana  Anderaen    -■--..     .|S 

EUMBHTABT  HCIBNca  BBADEBB. 

Book  I„  with  Obieot  LeBsons -      •  M 

Book  IT\,  witb  OUect  Lesuni JB 

Book  nr.  with  Ob]ectI«BMng M 

BiBLt  SlOBixa  FOB  Cbiuibbh,  in  t  Totuuies. 

Vol.  r,  Storie*  from  tbe  Olil  Tesbtnient  .---.•  .TB 

Vol.  n.,  BtoriB*  from  tbe  New  Tealamont       .....  .Tf 

8|>ectB.1  iDiTodiiptlaB  Prlpea  will  be  mrnt  «  applleailaB. 

TEACHERS  AiVD  SCIIOCI.  OFFICERS 
dtstrom  tf  inlrodmiitg  ruw   Tfxl-Boaks  an  rtsptttfully  rtjiu$tid 
to  write  far  terms. 

i.  B.  LIPPINCOn  COMPANY,  Publishen 

PHILADSLPBU 


MODERN 

MUSIC 

SERIES 


Edited  by  Eleanor  Suith,  Teach- 
er of  Music  in  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  College  and 
rroebel's  Kindergarten  School 


^P 


An  Unprecedented  R.ecord 


Since  Its  completion 

n  May,   1900,   this   remarkable  1 

ries  has  been  adopted  by  tha 

following  cities  : 

Chicago 

New  York 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Brooklyn 

Woenaocket,  R.  1. 

Minneapetis 

Roches^ 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Indianapslis 

Burlington,  la. 

Turwsr'a  Falls,  Mass, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Lancaster,  Mais. 

Dubuque,  la. 

Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Roslyo,  Wash, 

Perry,  la. 

Colfax,  Wash. 

Lyons,  la. 

Stillwater,  Minn. 

Pullman.  Wash. 

Newtoo,  la. 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Terra  Haute,  Ind, 

Marinette.  Wis. 

Brainerd,  Minn. 

Lincoln,  Neb, 

Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Northfield,  Minn. 

Canton,  0. 

Oak  Park,  III. 

Vincennes,  Ind. 

Pekin,  III. 

Muncie,  Ind. 

Davenport,  la. 

Mankato,  Minn. 

Peru,  Ind. 

PeoriB,  111. 

Cfookston,  Minn. 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Rockford.  III. 

De  Kalb,  111. 

Elwood,  Ind. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Knox,  Ind. 

Greencastle,  Ind, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Salem,  lad. 

Norf  istown,  Pa. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Kjttanning.  Pa. 
Fairbury.  iJeb. 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Menominee.  Mich, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

Petoskey,  Mich. 

as5:s.^;4. 

Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Hontroae,  Colo. 

Framont,  0. 

And  three  hundred  others 

SILVER,  BURDE,TT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


9  iw  Tttdm  an»  ikm  «arM,  it  «fct  yair  itMioR  to  awUwr  vuTloidStim  tLmAwrt. 


*^ 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  And  CLARK'S  THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

OoodTroe   W«Il  PtinWd— Fin«  P»p»r— Half-  Naw    CopTnaht   Iatn>d»otioiiB-BBir  T»p»- 

LMlbBiBindiiig— OlotbSldea— FriceKedicedto  Good  Paper— Well  Baniid   OoDTonlant  (or  tb> 

tl.BO.  pottpkfd.   Sand  for  lampla  dhm.  Foakat— Piicb,  poitpiid,  u  cantBeach. 

*^y^™t~(  DAVID  McKAY,  PublUhers,  loaa  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


Lioht|  Literature  ^MLy 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

atl'311  Tklrd  At*..      NEW  T«KK 

M»uf  acturers  aad  Iroportcn  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  IRSTRUMEHTS 

Soenitfihg  Needtd  h    the  Lakoratorf 

6U«*UawU(  Aau  Mtbt  wnaitw 
Hctalware  HiBttfactsrlAc  Tevt.  1>  tke  Imm 


Fort;  Modem  Fablea 

Vbt.  Doolaf'B  PhiloiopbT 

TbB  Wuea  of  Sin 

In  the  Fog 

Gratulork 

In  the  Nftme  sf  a  Wouuid 


Lucaa  Mslet 

B.  H.  navis 

O.  B.  UoOntcheoD 

'    W.  Marflhniont 

,_  _  Egerton  Caalle 

Alfiaci  Henry  Lenis 


The  Bath  Coi 

WolfvUle 

Haldot  rtai^L 

Ool.  Carter  of  Cartereville  P.  Hopkinson  Smith 
Varcella  Sire.  Hnmphr;  Ward 

The  Castle  Ion  Staole]'  I,  Keymoii 

The  Choir  Invisibla  James  Lane  Allen 

The  SorroiTB  of  Satan  Marie  Corelli 

Ziaka  Marie  Corelli 

Barabbas  Uarie  Corelli 

The  Priaonar  of  Zenda  Anthony  Hope 

A  Lady  of  Quality        Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
In  Connection  with  the  De  Willonghhy  Claim 
Franoea  HodBwn  Bnrnett 
DroBB  Wlvtlraua)  Henrj-  t-eton  Merrinuin 

VUh  Edged  foola  Renry  Meton  Merriuiaa 

The  Sowem  Henry  Seton  Marriman 

Damnation  of  Theron  War^  Harold  Frederic 
MoTeogne  Fmnk  Norria 

Aiatha  Webb  Anna  Ratbcrine  flreen 

Tne  Jeasamy  Uride  F.  Frankfort  Hoore 

A  Daahfora  Throne  [niniitratf<d)  Marctamont 
By  ffiaht  ol  t^vord  (Illnatratedi  Marchmont 
The  GraateBt  Gift  A.  W.  Marchnionl 

Soldier  Htories  (Illuatrated)  Bndrard  Kipling 
The  Gadfly  E.  L  Voynicfi 

For  the  Freedom  of  the  Sea  (Hlnatrated) 

Cyma  Towneeud  Brady 

J.  M,  Barrie 

Doj-le 


fieotimental  Tommr 
AdTentareaof  Sharlock  Holmes 
The  Irony  of  Life 


[.  Sienkiowi 


A  Oentlenian  of  France  (Uliietratad) 
.  „  ™  _  Stanley  J.  Wayman 

A  War  Tiue  Wooing  (ninatnited) 

Capt  Chaa,  King 
The  Landlord  at  Lion's  Hand  W.  D.  Howella 
An  Enemy  to  ( he  King  gUnatmtad) 

Etoberl  Neilaon  Staplieng 
""—-■—'-•"  "'ephena 

'pV'Majion  Crawford 
F.  Marion  Crawford 
F.  Marion  Crawford 
a  Idle  Fellow 

Jerome  K.  Jerome 

F.  J.  Stlmson 

Marr  £.  Wilkini 

Frank  B.  Spearman 

"«"'rico  Harraden 

Elwyn  Farron 


Tia  Cmola  (Olnatrated) 

Bataclnewa 

In  the  Palace  of  the  EiDg 

The  Berond  Thoughts  ofi 


TheN> 


Nrrra  of  Foley 


The  Fowler 
Handera 

These  32  cents,  Mall,  43  cents 
similar  Ic  quality 
The  Little  Mlniater  (A  Handsome  lUnatrated 
Edition)  ...  - 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

Educitional  Publiske?s, 
Address  61  £.  9Ui  St..  Ifew  York  CII7. 


J.  M.  fiarrle 


Bhuk  Rock 
Bitter  Hweat 
Elizuiietti  and  Her  Oer 


Ralph  Connor 
J.  G.  Holland 
□  Garden 

Auguata  J.  Evans 
Auirusta  J.  Evans 
Augusta  J.  Eiana 


Edward  Blake.  College  Student  Sheldon 

The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster. 

New  and  jfnm//iijfrii/'*rf edition,  orna- 
mental cinih  hiading.  price  reduced  from 
$1  25  to  60  cents,  mail,  72  cents. 

Harper's  Biographical  Series. 

Handaomaly  bound  in  clolb,  gill  lops,  printed 
on  tliie  deckle  edged  l>aper,  with  a  photograviira 
tronliepiece  and  special  introduutory  akeirh  of 
uthor  Tn  each  volume.  Prices,  eaob  »1.» 
duced  (o  ti  cesti,  mail.  ST  centi. 
The  oaiil  or  Bohemia  William  Dean  Howells 
A  Little  Journey  in  the  World 

CharleH  Dadley  Warner 
Pembroke  Mary  E.  WQkins 

The  Great  Stone  of  Sardia        Frank  H,  Blot-kton 
Princess  Aline  Ilichard  Harding  Darie 

Anne  Conetance  Fenimore  WooUon 

AHouseBoatontheStyl    JohnKendriok  BunRi 
The  Bread  Winners  Anonymom 


A  new  edition  of  tbeae  faiemating  talea  of 
Army  Life,  printed  (rom  newlarar-lype  Dlatai, 
op  Qna  laid  paper,  anil  himUomety  boand  in  thr 
beat  silk  cloth  with  striking  cover  deaicn  in  col- 
ora.   llmn.aacb  Tar,.redQcad  toS'e.  i  by  mill. 


Foe  a  in  Amhu<li 
Warrior  Hap 
Captain  Drenms 


Noble  Blood,  anda  West 

Point  Parallel 
Found  in  the   Philip- 
pines 

I   Christ-   TrumpeterFred 
Stnrhgbt  Ranch 
A  Wounded  Name 
A  Garrison  Tangle 


a  JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Mantua, 

™  The  Book  Buyers  Union, 

Any  and  all  boois  suppiitd  at  vihoUsaU prices 


IICHOOL 

'  rURNISHIIIG  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


FRENCH  EE 


BERCY>5   TEXT- 


WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

•  A  Bs3  SIXTH  AVBNUB.     .     NEW  YORK. 
OompTeta  Catalogue  on  application. 


WATER  OAP  SANITARIUM 

A  vlacs  tor  the  atrk  to  b*  tr«at*d  nmn  MlMtlfla 
prtnoiplea  without  drug*  and  tor  mnnaneni 
cuTCB.  also  for  those  asekuit  r*«t  and  raennen- 
lion  from  tired  and  debllilatod  narrea  at)' 
wasted  energies,  Healthtnl  climate,  mauntalB 
air  scenic  beauty  beyond  compare.  A  ChilattaB 
family  borne.   Two  lady  physioiuii.   Adarao. 

Mlnal.   Monraa  Co..  Pa. 


Vacation  Work 

for  Teachers 

We  want  this  Summer  forty-six  yoanK 
men  and  young  nomen  Teacbera.  vha 
have  "vim"  above  the  average,  to  worlt 
for  us,  at  Instltutei,  amoog  Teacbera  out- 
side, among;  School  Boards,  and  to  tome 
EXteat  in  (be  better  class  cf  homea  where 
Ihey  will  be  v)$U»med. 

We  oScr  pleasant  work  and  a  good 
chance  to  make  hig  pay.  We  have  se»- 
eral  aeenls,  whom  j'lnf  would  certainly  act 
cooaider  your  superiors,  nh«  are  steadily 
earaIo2  |ioo  a  moatb  over  thair  eipenset. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61 E.  9th  St,  N.Y. 

Any  una  mil  hooks  sn^plud. 


To  have  and  to  hold 


Eatfcbllahad  In  18M. 


o-of..  Estcrbrook's  Steel  Pens- 

Is  a  comfort  and  «  deli|;ht.    These  pens  write  amootlilj,  and  are  adaptad  for  all  writing  purposes. 

All  s,ati„n.r,  hM.  ««».  THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.  (  SiSi'?!a'A'f"' 
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XSeachery    Agencies. 


Boards   of  Education   and   Superintendents 

WiahiDf  teaohart,  will  find  It  tf  advaatase  to  oauult  tlis 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

EstmhUsfud  tj  yt»rt  129  AndltMtoBi  BMlldlas,  Cblca(o 

PttiUtnsJllUd,  4,090.  Butera  Bnncfa:  4M  Ashland  Avs„  BunUo.  N.  Y. 


THE    FISK    TEACHERS*    AGENCIES 

on  Place,  Boston,      156  Piftb  Ati.,  New  Verk.      ijos  Pans  Are.,  WBihlngteB. 

.KiohirM  "— ' ^^ -^—. -^A.,—   ^. 

SJ3  C«oper  Batidlnj 


4  Afhbttrton  Place,  Boston,      leS , ._^    _.,  .  _._ 

•03  Kioblran  BoalsTard,  Chicaga  41*  Caotnry  BnlMlof ,  Ulniieapolli 

—- ler  Batldlnr.  D«DT«r.  Hyde  Black,  Spak&ne.  lo  Third  8t.,  Partland. 

10  Parrott  Bnlldlnf .  San  Praiicliis,  jij  DtlmaoD  Block,  Lot  A&Kala*- 


S05P 
InlMl 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 


Beventeeiitb  Year    In  ooiraapoiidanM  irilh  ili 


thooiand  icbooli  and  colli 


Larsaal  and  beat 


C.  J.  ALBEBT,  Mbbbvbt. 


FISHER    teachers:   AGENCY 

A.  a.  VISHBR,  Prav,  tBO  TreaiOBt  atrsel 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I 

SBaati^tkn.  NwVMft  I 


lk.CllO{[S^S  1  CdCDCrS   OUrCSU  mppKad  vttb  sood  plaaai  than  anr  preTlouraat 
'— Steadr  demand  for  rood  normal  itrtmarrteaobari 


Werafer(oN.T..1 


CENTfiAL  TEACHEfiS'  BUSEAV,  •"^^'■:^'f!'-'"" 


^mtlan  Tot m.M»m».   Newlatha  itnai 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

lalrodnoa* M  0'>U*s«>,  Hobwil'.  and  rajntllBt.nnperlDr  Protanon,  PrlDdlpali,  AnWacU-Tnlor*, 
0*Ti>naiaa«,toraTarr  Daurtmantof  Inatractloa:  Beoommenda  Oood  Bobooli  to  Parenta.  Calf 
WAddfaH  Vra.  «.  J   TOONO.FULTiiN.AaaarloaaaBdFaralKB'TaMben'  ABanor,  aSVnlin) 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


■.  r.  FOSTIR,  Managar. 


I  SO  BfMUlaM  Wfval^  B««««M. 


m  PRAH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, ' 


•iidpriTaMM^ooli.and'amiliei 


Wn  O.  PRATT,  r 


PACIFIC  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

nends  teocheni  for  all  rlBUBea  of  poritions  Id  WRshinSton.  Dreson,  Tdabo  and  Hontans. 

Bamd  srowtb  of  Pacific  Northwest  la  making  an  nniuniAl  demand  for  teacben.   We  fill  poaitjonB. 

If  ?on  with  to  so  Weet  write  for  1902  Hanoal  and  registration  to 

B.  W.  Brintnell,  Manaser,  3773  BraaklTa  At*.,  Saattla,  Waahlnltan. 


Mom.    HARLAN  P.  PRBNCH.  Si   Chapal  SIrMt.  Aibaaj.  ti.  Y. 


Taacbar*.  Aulita  Taacbeta  in  Obtaiiiiiis  Poll- 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 

ALLENTOWN   CITY,    PA. 


Va  need  1.000  brUbt, 


Perfection  Writing  Crayon  No.  313 

For  Sehool  Crajsu  of  all  Icinds  we  hart  the  beit,  Wt  an  now  sffsrioK  aomethinE  new 

THE  PERFECTION  SCHOOL  CRAYON 

These  cnyons  are  pot  up  eittier  for  paper  or  blsokboard  nse.  They  are  of  the  very 
beat  quality  made,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  crayon,  for  writing  porpowa,  is 
eipectally  adapted  for  the  primary  Bohool  and  the  Vsrtical  Hand  Writing  System 
Our  Wax  Crayons  are  pnt  ap  tn  grosa  boxes,  assorted  or  solid  colon.  Write  For 
samples  to  the 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO.. 

S09.817  Butcrn  Ar«DMa.  LYNN.  MASS. 


13  K ADERS  will  canfcr  a  favor  by  mentloniDg  Tas  Scbool  Journal  w 
'''^    MMkatfag  with  adTwtiMn. 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA.' 

COniBCllL  CODISI  FOB  TliCHIIl 

A  cowrae  for  the  training  ol  teachers  af 
the  commercial  branches  in  high  Khaola 
and  academies.  Pcraoni  with  the  oecMsarv 
academic  requirements,  and  who  have  had 
two  or  more  years'  practical  espcrienct  la 
teachinr.caa  complete  the  csorae  la   — 


Reglatrar. 

JAMES  HacALISTER,  Preildeat. 


SGfiOOL  PENS 

Vertical" 

Writing. 


iSPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 


1.WW^^^^^^Kd 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Teachers'  Helps 

for  All  the  Year. 

Here  are  a  few  titles  oC  the  large  number 
of  useful  books  for  teachers  which  you 
may  find  fully  described  in  the  144  page 
Catalog  of  Teachers  Helps  (which  we  are 
glad  to  send  fret  to  any  applicant  00  re- 
quest.) This  imall  lilt  i*  of  books  es- 
pecially designed  to  aid  in 

Institute  Work 

And  the  exceedingly  low  coat  of  moat 
of  them  makes  it  poisible  that  eve^y 
ttacktr  at  the  Institute  shall  be  provided 
with  copies. 

HoBhea'  Mistakes  in  Teachlns.  Uo. 

— Seonrins  and  Relainioff  Attention.  tOo. 

nins'e  EdDcationalTbeuriep.  (lOo. 

.'iTemperameTitin  Ednoalion,  MM 

Eellosc'aScb'>olUavB([emeiil(formeTlT7BC.)  sOo. 


lOo. 


-CiTici  of  KdncatioD. 

Biownlna'i  Aipects  of  Education.  IM. 

Boo  per'»  Apperception,  *o. 

EillosK'i  Ontllnaa  af  Psf cboloRT,  190. 
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Class  Management  and  Discipline. 

By  Pein.  Joseph  S.  Tatlob,  Pablic  School  19,  Manhattan. 

Class-Room  Decoration. 

WHY  WE  DECORATE. 

(a)  There  is,  first,  the  desire  to  adorn  the  school- 
room.  All  normal  peraona  love  the  beautiful.  Children 
feel  more  at  home  in  a  room  that  is  tastefnlly  decorated 
than  they  do  in  one  whose  aspect  is  plain  or  ugly.  Su- 
perintendent Kratz  found  that  out  of  ^411  children 
questioned  fifty-eight  per  cent,  mentioned  personal  ap- 
pearance as  one  of  the  elements  which  attracted  them. 
E?ery  legitimate  effort  should  be  made  by  the  teacher 
to  make  himself  and  the  school-room  attractive  to  the 
child.  Neatness  in  personal  appearance  and  appropriate 
decoration  of  the  room  are  such  legitimate*  means. 

(b)  But  beautiful  surroundings  are  demanded  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  child  in  order 
that  he  may  be  successfully  instructed  in  the  difFerent 
branches  of  the  curriculum.  There  is  education  of  the 
highest  order  in  the  beautiful  environment  itself.  Re- 
finement can  never  be  taught  merely  by  precept. 
Example,  in  matters  of  taste,  is  far  more  potent  with 
the  child  than  formal  instruction.  A  neat  teacher  be- 
gets neatness  in  his  pupils.  A  slovenly  teacher  finds 
his  untidiness  reproduced  in  his  class,  and  an  exhortation 
from  him  on  tidiness  would  scarcely  be  taken  seriously 
by  the  children. 

A  beautiful  claas-room  ia  in  itself  an  eloquent  teacher. 
From  the  four  walls  culture  is  hourly  transmitted  to  the 
child.  His  asthetic  ideals  are  refined,  his  judgment  is 
cultivated,  and  he  will  thus  be  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  It  is  not  depreciating 
teachers  to  say  that  they  themselves  are  in  need  of  the 
culture  that  comes  from  systematic  attention  to  asthetic 
details  of  school  environment.  Teachers,  even  those 
who  teach  art,  are  sometimes  lacking  in  good  taste,  par- 
ticularly in  matters  of  dress.  Intelligent  and  persistent 
effort  to  keep  one*s  self  and  the  school-room  tidy  and 
attractive  must  react  and  develop  one's  own  SBsthetic 
judgment. 

How  to  Decorate. 

Much  may  be  accomplished  in  school  decoration, 
negatively,  by  the  mere  application  of  the  principles  of 
good  house 'keeping.  Window  sills  covered  with  empty 
flower  pots,  wash  basins,  and  milk  bottles  can  hardly  be 
considered  evidences  of  tidiness  and  cleanliness.  Walls, 
doors,  and  desks  bespattered  with  ink  do  net  add  to  the 
attraetiveness  of  a  room.  Neatly  painted  whUs  that 
have  been  carelessly  soiled,  or  marked,  or  defaced  by  the 
driving  of  nails  betray  a  want  of  taste  as  well  as  a  lack 
of  consideration  for  another's  property.  The  floors 
should  be  kept  clear  of  litter  ;  the  blackboard  should  be 
washed  at  least  once  a  day ;  the  mouldings  and  the  work 
exhibited  on  the  walls  should  be  frequently  dusted.  In 
all  these  matters  it  is  our  duty  to  train  the  children  ; 
and  how  can  we  consistently  require  of  them  what  we 
ourselves  do  not  practice?    The  teacher  will  always  find 

*It  may  be  added,  br  way  of  caution,  that  to  bid  for  popu- 
larity by  catering  to  children*!  capricei  and  excusing  them 
when  they  ought  to  be  punished,  is  not  a  legitinutte  metbod 
of  attracting  them.  They  themselves  describe  a  teacher  guilty 
of  this  practice  as  being  **  soft.**  They  admire  a  strict  oiscip- 
Uaariaa,  if  to  his  rigor  he  adds  impartial  justiee. 


willing  hands  to  do  this  work  of  tidying  up.  He  need 
not  do  any  of  it  himself,  but  he  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  it  and  supervise  the  doing. 

The  bare  room  itself  should  be  beautiful.  Here  the 
work  of  the  school  architect  is  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence. He  must  consider  it  his  duty  not  only  to  ren- 
der the  room  hygienic  and  comfortable  by  regulating 
the  size,  light,  ventilation,  disposition  of  seats,  etc.,  but 
also  to  make  it  pleasant  to  the  eye  by  reasonable  archi- 
tectural adornment  and  by  providing  agreeable  tints  for 
the  walls  and  ceiling. 

The  school  authorities  have  in  some  cities  added  to 
the  features  enumerated  above  pictures  and  busts  of 
recognixed  artistic  merit.  But  where  school  boards  do 
not  feel  justified  in  using  public  funds  for  the  purchases 
of  school-room  decorations,  the  ingenuity  of  the  teachers 
must  be  depended  upon  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Of 
course  they  cannot  be  expected  to  buy  out  of  their 
meager  salaries  works  of  art  to  adorn  the  schools.  They 
will,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  rely  chiefiy  upon  children's 
work  and  upon  such  school  property  as  may  have  deco- 
rative value. 

Children's  work,  however,  seldom  possesses  genuine 
artistic  merit.  Yet  it  has  other  uses  which  make  it  im- 
portant as  an  aid  in  teaching.  Good  school  work  of  any 
kind  stimulates  pupils  to  greater  effort.  The  teacher's 
model  may  be  so  perfect  as  to  discourage  the  pupU;  but 
there  is  always  a  measureable  distance  between  the 
achievement  of  one  pupil  and  his  less  successful  com* 
panion.  In  penmanship,  composition,  and  drawing,  very 
much  may  be  accomplished  by  putting  up  the  work  of 
the  more  successful  pupils  as  models. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  term  the  work  of  a  previous 
class  may  be  used ;  but  as  soon  as  possible  this  should 
give  place  to  specimens  produced  by  the  new  class. 

Work  of  unusual  merit  may  be  put  up  for  the  term ; 
but  a  great  deal  of  work  which  is  only  relatively  good, 
tho  far  from  perfect,  may  be  temporarUy  employed  as  a 
stimulus  during  the  recitation  period.  Work  that  is  put 
up  for  the  term  should  have  no  manifest  or  glaring  er- 
rors or  deformities.  For  instance,  if  a  letter  is  eidiib- 
ited  it  should  be  reasonably  accurate  as  to  form  and 
substance.  If  a  drawing  or  painting  is  shown,  it  must 
not  be  of  a  character  to  offend  the  taste  of  cultivated 
persons.  And  let  it  be  repeated  again-— under  no  eir- 
cumstances  must  such  work  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
heaps  of  dust ;  nor  must  it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  place 
after  being  torn,  or  curled,  or  otherwise  damaged.  Just 
so  soon  as  work  ceases  to  be  beautiful  or  useful  it  be- 
comes an  offense  to  good  taste. 

A  modicum  of  good  taste,  a  liberal '  use  of  common 
sense,  and  a  cheerful  spirit  will  accomplish  wonders  in 
making  a  room  attractive  without  the  purchase  of  ex- 
pensive pictures. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  for  making  a  room 
attractive  is  the  use  of  things  that  are  alive — either 
plants  or  animals.  In  almost  any  room  at  the  beginning 
of  a  term,  seeds  may  be  planted  and  left  on  the  window 
sill.  If  the  pots  are  not  themselves  attractive  their  de- 
formities may  be  readily  covered  up  with  tinted  paper. 
An  aquarium  or  balanced  jar  is  also  ornamental  as  well 
as  useful.  Such  a  jar  should,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  out  of 
direct  sunlight.  It  may  be  placed  on  the  teacher's  desk, 
or  in  a  room  with  northern  exposure;  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  having  it  near  the  window. 
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In  putting  up  work  it  is  advisable  to  use  tacks  spar- 
ingly and  nails  not  at  all.  A  small  drawing  or  composi- 
tion fastened  with  four  clumsj  carpet  tacks  is  not  an 
edifying  spectacle.  If  thumb  tacks  are  not  available 
pins  are  usually  sufficient  to  hold  papers.  Where  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  of  tne  same  kind  are  to  be  exhibited, 
the  papers  should  be  of  uniform  size  and  pinned  togeth- 
er in  strips,  which  are  then  suspended  side  by  side. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  have  specimens  *'  well  placed ; " 
that  is,  placed  with  due  regard  to  space-filling,  symme- 
try, and  proportion.  If  a  paper  is  fastened  against  a 
panel  it  should  be  exactly  in  the  center.  I  have  seen 
teachers  spend  much  energy  trying  to  get  a  pupil  to 
'* place"  his  drawing  well  on  paper,  who  afterwards  took 
the  finished  drawing  and  ''placed''  it  very  badly  on  the 
wall  of  the  class-room. 

Much  care  should  also  be  exercised  as  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  blackboard.  Its  daily  washing  is  assumed. 
The  penmanship  should  be  large  and  legible.  Here  also 
the  ''placing "of  matter  is  an  item  of  importance.  Mat- 
ters of  a  permanent  character,  like  the  history  of  the 
attendance,  should  be  neatly  and  compactly  kepi  in  a 
corner.  Work  of  a  temporary  character  should  generally 
be  immediately  erased.  For  this  purpose  it  is  well  to 
have  one  or  more  monitors  who  attend  to  the  cleaning  of 
the  board  without  waiting  to  be  told. 

As  a  rule,  few  things  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  board  permanently.  The  drawing  of  elaborate  grade 
maps  to  remain  during  the  term  is  hardly  to  be  com- 
mended. The  space  they  occupy  might  be  more  pro- 
fitably otherwise  employed,  for  they  serve  no  legitimate 
educational  end.  It  is  a  trick  of  "show"  schools  to 
adorn  their  blackboards  in  this  way.  The  visitor  sees, 
is  astonished,  and  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  school, 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  it  took  the  teacher  many 
hours  after  school  to  copy  the  exhibit.  Work  of  this 
character  reflects  neither  the  artistic  ability  of  the 
teacher,  nor  the  spirit  of  the  real  work  that  is  done  in 
the  school. 

Let  every  teacher  who  has  not  given  this  matter  se- 
rious attention  make  up  his  mind  to  start  immediately. 
Let  each  devote  a  little  thought  to  the  problem  ol  his 
particular  room*  Begin  with  the  negative  items  by 
avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  features  that  disfigure— 
the  litter  on  the  floor,  the  spatter  on  the  wall  or  desk, 
the  display  of  ugly  and  dirty  objects  on  the  window 
sills.  If  you  have  any  pictures,  consider  well  the  most 
appropriate  piace  for  each.  Then  hang  them  without 
driving  nails  into  the  wall.  If  you  have  display  work 
made  by  your  last  class,  select  only  the  best  and  again 
make  up  your  mind  to  put  it  up  without  the  use  of  nails. 
Take  as  much  interest  in  making  your  temporary  quar- 
ters in  the  school  cozy  and  attractive  as  you  would  if 
they  were  your  permanent  abode.  And  above  all,  do 
nothing  to  disfigure  the  rooms,  nor  allow  the  children  to 
do  anything  which  you  would  not  do  or  allow  to  be  done 
in  your  own  home. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  any 
reference  to  school  decoration  which  involves  the  outlay 
of  money.  The  principal  or  the  club  or  citizens'  commit- 
tee may  do  wonders  and  transform  a  desert  school-house 
into  an  artistic  fairyland.  This  is  the  sort  of  work  that 
is  usually  described  in  articles  and  books  on  school 
decoration.  But  the  vast  majority  of  class-rooms  in  the 
public  scheols  are.  dependent  upon  the  resources  of  the 
teacher  for  all  the  adornment  they  ever  possess.  The 
most  attractive  feature  in  any  room  is,  of  course,  "  the 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit"  possessed  by  the 
teacher.  Bu^.  in  addition  to  this  he  may  embellish  the 
plain  walls  of  his  room,  cover  up  deformities,  and  make 
vacaney  eloquent  with  suggestion  by  the  use  of  the 
simple  means  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out. 


[Tke  series  by  Dr.  Taylor  of  which  this  article  formt  a  part 
began  in  The  School  Journal  of  October  a6,  1901.  There  will 
be  two  mire  articles  to  compete  it.  The  publishers  have 
agreed  to  publish  the  whole  in  a  book  to  be  issned  early  next 
fan.] 


Education  for  Citizenship — I. 

By  Charlis  Deforest  Hoxie,  Author  of  ''Civics  for  New 

York  State." 

In  its  larger  sense  all  public  school  education  is  edu- 
cation for  citizenship.  The  state  educates  its  units  that 
it  may  have  units  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  maintain 
the  state.  In  a  more  limited  sense  a  special  kind  of 
education  is  needed  by  the  citizen  who  would  do  his  full 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  state.  This  special  education 
for  citizenship  is  of  first  importance  in  a  republic  like 
ours,  where  great  policies  are  often  determined  by  the 
masses  of  the  voters.  Such  special  education  is  now 
acquired,  if  at  all,  for  the  most  part  outside  the  school- 
room. What  are  its  elements!  How  far  should  they 
be  supplied  by  the  schools? 

Of  first  importance  in  our  education  for  citizenship 
may  be  placed  a  working  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of 
republican  government.  This  does  not  mean  that  every 
voter  is  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  technical  details  of 
law-making  and  enforcement.  But  it  does  mean  that 
every  citizen  ought  te  have  such  a  working  knowledge 
of  governmental  machintry  as  will  enable  him  to  move 
intelligently,  to  secure  the  repeal  of  a  bad  law,  or  the 
enforcement  of  a  good  law,  or  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  any  statute  demanded  by  the  people  of  his  town,  city, 
state,  or  the  nation.  What  does  such  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  governmental  machinery  involve? 

It  involves,  first,  an  appreciation  by  the  voter  of  the 
vital  fact  that  in  our  democratic  republic  the  machinery 
of  government  is  operated  almost  exclusively  by  the 
representatives  of  political  parties ;  secondly,  that  the 
citizen  who  would  be  more  than  a  tax-paying  cypher  in 
hie  community  must  ally  himself  with  some  political 
party  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  to  work  effectively  in  and  thru 
a  political  party  he  must  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
hew  parties  work. 

How  does  the  disinterested  voter  of  average  intelli- 
gence now  acquire  these  fundamental  conceptions  in 
the  working  equipment  of  good  citizenship?  He  acquires 
them,  if  at  all,  usually  as  the  result  of  repeated  failures 
and  hard  experience  long  after  he  has  finished  his  school 
education. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  voter  lives  in  the  city,  and 
that  he  desires  the  regular,  prompt,  and  careful  disposal 
of  his  ashes  and  garbage— a  very  prosaic  want,  but  one 
vital  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  every  householder. 
He  finds,  perhaps,  after  he  has  made  repeated  complaints 
to  contractor,  inspectors,  or  even  to  the  mayor  of  his 
city,  that  he  has  not  such  a  working  knowledge  of  gov- 
ernmental machinery  as  will  enable  him  to  secure  the 
performance  of  this  simple  but  necessary  public  func- 
tion. Does  he  sit  down  in  disgust  and  bewail  "the 
failure  of  popular  government,"  or  does  he  begin  to  study 
the  reasons  for  this  so-called  *^ failure*'?  If  he  study 
intelligently  he  will  soon  discover  that  the  machinery  of 
government  in  his  city  is  operated  not  by  individuals 
acting  on  their  own  responsibility  under  the  law,  but 
by  individuals  acting  largely  as  the  representatives  of 
some  political  party  with  its  peculiar  requirements. 

He  discovers,  if  he  is  to  have  any  appreciable  influence 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  his  city,  that  he  must 
act  thru  this  or  some  other  political  party.  He  next 
discovers  that  the  first  public  revolution  of  the  wheels 
of  his  city  government  takes  place  in  the  party  primary 
or  caucus.  He  has  now  reached  the  fountain  head  and 
source  of  democratic  government,  a  fountain  whose  thin, 
generating  stream  runs  back  to  the  hoary  antiquity  of 
the  free  assembly  of  the  Greek  gentes,  whose  later  Teu- 
tonic springs  gushed  forth  in  the  dim  forests  of  ancient 
Germany,  where  by  clash  of  spear  on  shield  the  progen- 
itors of  our  preaent-day  Anglo-Saxon  democracies 
made  known  the  will  of  the  people  !  Yet  is  there  any 
place  that  the  average  citizen  more  cheerfully  shuns 
than  his  party  primary?  Is  there  anywhere  that  he 
more  confidently  expects  to  be  hoodwinked  and  tricked? 
And  no  wonder.    He  has  left ''  politics,''  the  birthright 
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of  every  American  citizen,  80  long  to  the  ''machine 
politicians  *"  that  he  find  it  no  easy  thing  to  get  his  hands 
on  the  controlling  levers. 

If  the  citizen  is  wise,  after  his  first  experiences  in  his 
party's  primaries,  he  either  stays  at  home,  submits 
meekly  to  the  odoriferous  garbage  receptacle  and  the 
ashcan  nuisance,  and  pays  his  taxes  without  grumbling ; 
or  he  organizes  the  decent  elements  among  his  neigh- 
bors and  goes  into  the  primaries  determined  to  obtain 
control  of  the  party  machine. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  triumphs  and  de- 
feats of  ''  citizens'  movements  "  in  their  struggles  with 
the  trained  politicians.  The  history  of  political  and 
municipal  reform  is  replete  with  illustrations.  Sufi^ce 
to  say  that  our  garbage-hating  citizen  soon  discovers 
that  *'  eternal  vigilance  '*  is  the  price  of  doubtful  victory 
over  the  ''politicians.''  He  sometimes  feels  that  the 
price  is  too  high  to  pay  even  for  clean  garbage  barrels. 
In  the  political  arena,  as  in  the  ring,  the  odds  are  against 
the  amateur.  The  citizen  finds  that  he  is  fighting  an  up- 
hill fight  in  the  old-fashioned  caucus  and  primary.  He  be- 
gins to  cast  about  him  for  some  kind  of '  ViiQ&7  reform.'' 

We  will  leave  the  detailed  and  regular  progression  of 
our  citizen's  education  in  the  elements  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  a  glance  at  the  so-called  Direct  Primary. 
Readers  of  The  School  Journal  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  the  outlines  of  this  excellnet  system  of  primary  re- 
form already  in  successful  operation  in  Minnesota  and 
some  Southern  states.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  under 
a  system  of  direct  primaries,  the  eitizen,  as  he  goes  to 
register  his  name  for  the  general  election,  casts  then  and 
there  a  secret  ballot  expressing  his  choice  for  his  party 
candidates,  to  be  voted  for  at  that  election.  Thus,  if  a 
mayor  is  to  be  chosen,  the  citizen  has  handed  to  him  a 
ballot  containing  the  names  of  members  of  his  own 
party  who  desire  to  become  its  nominee  for  mayor,  and 
who  have  secured  the  signatures  necessary  to  get  on  the 
primary  ballot.  The  citizen  takes  this  ballot,  marks  the 
name  of  the  one  whom  he  wishes  nominated,  and  drops 
the  ballot  into  the  primary  box,  which  is  in  charge  of 
the  tegular  election  officials.  The  man  who  thus  re- 
ceives most  votes  becomes  hisparty'snominee  for  mayor. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  direct  primary  re- 
duces "  mac hine-poli tics"  to  a  minimum ;  that  it  secures 
the  nomination  of  men  thought  to  be  most  desirable  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  voters ;  that  it  prevents  the 
manipulation  of  the  caucus  and  primary  whereby  unfit 
nominees  are  forced  upon  the  respectable  elements  of  a 
party ;  and  that  it  is  the  direct  application  of  the  first 
great  principle  of  democratic  government — the  rule  of 
the  majority — to  the  f ountainhead  and  source  of  that 
government.  So  successful  have  been  the  direct  pri- 
maries in  interesting  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  in  good 
government  that  the  total  vote  in  the  St.  Paul  primaries 
a  few  days  ago  was  almost,  if  not  quite  as  great,  as  the 
vote  east  in  the  last  regular  city  election. 

The  citizen  who  learns  thru  the  caucus  and  primary 
to  secure  the  nomination  of  able  and  honest  men  for 
publie  office  has  taken  a  moot  important  step  in  his  edu- 
catioa  for  citizenship.  Indeed,  is  there  any  step  more 
important  T  He  is  now  ready  to  consider,  in  a  practical 
way,  the  desirability  or  undesirability  of  proposed  spe- 
cific legislation  under  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  education  in  the 
schools  ?  Just  this.  The  schools  must  teach  enough 
of  the  workings  of  governmental  machinery  to  make  the 
coming  voter  feel,  instead  of  having  to  learn  by  long  and 
hard  experience,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  his 
taking  an  active  part  in  politics, — in  other  words,  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  community.  They 
must  also  teach  enough  of  American  political  history 
and  of  present-day  problems  to  enable  the  coming  citi- 
zen to  make  intelligent  choice  of  the  political  organiza- 
tion thru  which  he  must  mainly  work  as  a  vital  unit  of 
the  state.  Stch  teaching  involves  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  subject  matter  and  methods. 


Promotion  to  the  High  School. 

By  H.  C.  Kbbbs,  Somtrville«  New  Jersey. 

The  very  excellent  principle  to  the  effect  that  a  pupil 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  high  school 
studies  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  doing  so,  is  quite 
generally  subscribed  to  by  school  men.  Yet  in  sctual 
practice  it  is  so  hedged  about  with  traditions  and  exami- 
nations as  to  be  practically  inoperative  in  many  in- 
stances. 

For  example,  the  quantity  superintendent  or  principal 
insists  that  pupils  are  not  prepared  to  undertake  the 
higher  branches  until  they  shall  have  covered  the  tra- 
ditional grammar  school  subjects  from  beginning  to  end. 
In  the  endeavor  to  attain  to  the  "thoroness"  deemed 
necessary  for  this  purpose  a  year  or  two  of  the  pupils' 
school  life  is  practically  wasted.  The  fourteen  year  boy, 
incapable  of  grasping  the  logic  of  history,  is  kept  grind- 
ing over  that  wnich  is  beyond  his  comprehension  until 
he  has  memorized  enough  to  gain  seventy-five  per  cent, 
in  the  final  examination ;  while  two  years  before  that  he 
could  have  enriched  his  mind  on  a  few  of  the  high 
school  subjects,  and  at  sixteen  have  undertaken  his 
American  history  understandingly  and  effectively. 

Tne  average  grammar  grade  pupil  is  not  developed 
far  enougk  for  the  successful  intensive  study  of  any 
subject ;  and  why  he  should  be  kept  from  attaining  the 
necessary  power  and  then  be  set  to  work  thereon  seems 
inexplicable. 

He  who  looks  on  the  grammar  school  pupil  from  the 
standpoint  of  mental  power  and  enthusiasm  does  not 
ask  primarily,  "  Has  the  pupil  oompleted  all  the  gram- 
mar grade  subjects  7  "  He  asks  rather  whether  the  pu- 
pil exhibits  sufficient  acumen  and  ability  to  make  it 
reasonably  certain  that  he  can  pursue  high  school  sub- 
jects with  success.  If  the  answer  is  in  the  afllrmative, 
the  pupil  enters  the  high  school  forthwith. 

The  examination  test  for  entrance  from  a  grammar 
to  a  high  school  is  objectionable  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  it  presents  an  almost  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  the  grammar  grade  teacher  to  teach  quantity,  to 
cover  the  ground  mapped  out,  rather  than  to  attend  first 
and  foremost  to  the  mental  development  of  her  pupils. 
Further,  the  boy  who  has  the  ability  but  happens  to 
have  missed  a  portion  of  the  text- book,  fails  in  the 
examination  and  is  not  promoted.  The  examination 
tests  quantity,  but  it  cannot  test  power.  The  teacher 
and  the  principal,  by  careful  observation  of  the  daily  in- 
tellectual activity  of  the  pupil,  can  tell  better  than  any 
other  person  or  any  written  examination  whether  the 
pupil  is  ready  to  enter  upon  higher  studies.  Their 
judgment  is  not  infallible ;  but  it  is  the  most  accurate 
criterion  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

During  the  past  two  years  thirty  per  cent,  of  our 
seventh  grade  pupils  at  Somerville  were  promoted  to 
the  high  school  without  having  covered  all  the  eighth 
grade  subjects,  without  examination,  solely  on  the  judg- 
ment of  principal  and  teacher.  We  believed  them  to 
possess  the  development  necessary  for  the  successful 
pursuit  of  high  sehool  studies. 

The  results  are  now  apparent.  The  thirty  per  cent, 
promoted  two  years  ago  to  the  high  school  made  as  a 
whole  a  record  considerably  higher  than  the  average  of 
those  promoted  from  the  eighth  grade.  Only  one  pipil 
failed  to  do  his  work  properly ;  and  in  his  case  an  un- 
usual retardation  of  mental  growth  was  evident,  which 
could  not  be  foreseen  at  the  time  of  promotion.  These 
same  pupils  are  now  in  the  second  year  of  the  high 
school,  and  almost  without  exception  are  found  in  the 
upper  fourth  of  the  class. 

The  thirty  per  cent,  promoted  from  the  seventh  grade 
to  the  high  school  last  year  are  showing  precisely  the 
same  progress  as  their  predecessors,  with  this  difference, 
that  there  is  no  exception  in  their  standing.  Every 
pupil  is  near  the  average  of  the  elass  or  higher. 

All  those  will  graduate  a  year  earlier  than  in  the 
natural  course  of  progress.    They  are  experiencing  the 
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joy  of  achievement.  More  of  them  will  find  their  way 
to  higher  institutions  of  learning  than  would  be  the  case 
if  they  had  been  kept  a  year  longer  in  the  grammar 
grades.  The  possibility  of  promotion  from  the  seventh 
grade  to  the  high  school  has  stimulated  the  pupils  of 
the  seventh  grade  immensely. 

Instead  of  being  mere  rigid  in  our  requirements  for 
admission  to  high  schools  let  us  be  more  liberal  in  re- 
ceiving the  bright  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades.  Let 
us  look  for  mental  power,  and  not  give  so  much  atten- 
tion to  ground  covered  or  facts  accumulated.  The 
school  exists  for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  not 
the  pupils  f  er  the  school. 


The  Schools  of  Porto  Rico.* 

By  Major  Geo.  G.  Gboff,  late  Presideit  of  the  Insular  School 
Board  and  Saperintendent  of  Pablic  Instmction  in 

Porto  Rico. 

The  climate  of  Porto  Rico  is  that  of  perpetual 
summer,  but  a  cooler  summer  tlian  that  of  the  North- 
ern states.  Sunstroke  and  heatstroke  are  unknown. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  climate  injurious  to  the  white 
race.  There  are  no  peculiar  tropicd  diseases.  Insects 
and  reptiles  are  very  scarce. 

The  population  is  951,000,  or  260  to  the  square  mile. 
The  people  are  the  whitest  race  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
ii  cosmopolitan — all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica being  represented,  Negro  and  Italian  blood  also  be- 
ing in  evidence. 

The  people  are  mild-tempered,  generous,  teachable, 
courteous,  peaceable,  honest^  industrious.  Agriculture 
is  the  leading  pursuit.  The  people  are  in  the  main  very 
poor.  The  wage  of  a  laboring  man  being  from  thirty  to 
fifty  cents  per  day. 

About  21  per  cent,  of  the  adult  population  is  able  to 
read  and  write.  About  one  child  in  ten  is  in  school. 
In  1899,  426  Barrios  (townships)  were  without  schools 
at  all. 

I  IPeculiarities  of  the  Spanish  educational  system  were 
as  follows : 

There  were  no  school-Jiouses  yet  there  was  a  theater 
owned  by  every  town ;  there  was  no  unifermity  of  school 
books,  no  desks  or  school  appliances  of  a  modern  kind. 
Teachers  generally  had  the  most  meager  attainments. 
The  schools  were  wholly  ungraded  ;  much  of  the  teach- 
ing was  done  by  pupils;  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  pupils  to  be  received  by  a  teacher,  cases 
where  150  were  attached  to  one  teacher  being  discov- 
ered ;  there  was  practically  no  discipline  and  the  pupils 
studied  aloud.  Mr.  Hill  writes :  "  The  teacher  gathered 
about  him  ten  or  more  of  the  pupils  and  the  rest  did 
what  they  liked.  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  the 
method  they  used.  I  had  never  seen  it  before.  All  I 
know  is  that  the  pupils  studied  at  the  tep  of  their  voices, 
and  the  teacher  added  his  full  share  to  the  confusion." 
Male  teachers  frequently  smoked  while  teaching,  and 
lady  teachers  drank  tea  and  lunched  during  school 
hours.  Most  of  the  schools  were  held  in  "propriety," 
that  is  for  life.  Teachers  had  the  right  to  employ  sub- 
stitutes permanently.  In  this  manner  a  teacher  could 
possess  more  than  one  school.  Schools  were  supposed 
to  be  open  twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  six  days  in  the 
week,  but  closed  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

There  were  no  regular  hours  for  opening  and  closing 
school ;  much  time  was  spent  in  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion. Teachers  and  other  families  resided  in  the  school- 
houses.  Co-education  was  unknown  even  among  the 
youngest  children.  A  man  could  not  teach  girls,  and 
there  were  no  rural  schools  for  girls.  Teachers  occu- 
pied a  low  social  position  and  their  salaries  were  the 
last  paid  in  the  municipalities,  cases  being  discovered 
where  there  were  arrears  for  salaries  for  from  five  to 
ten  years.    In  these  cases  teachers  supported  them- 
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selves  by  means  of  fees  which  they  collected  from  all 
the  pupils  that  were  able  to  pay.  Children  who  paid  no 
fees  received  meager  instruction.  Payment  of  teachers' 
salaries  was  commonly  in  orders  upon  the  store  of  some 
favored  merehant,  where  discounts  of  from  20  to  60 
per  cent,  were  exacted.  In  examinations  both  pupils 
and  teachers  expected  to  be  informed  several  days  be- 
forehand of  the  questions,  teachers  even  wrote  out 
answers  for  pupils.  Politics  ruled  in  school  as  every- 
where else. 

All  these  peculiarities  were  abated  at  once  and  with- 
out resistance  by  the  military  govemmenty  and  the 
schools  are  believed  not  to  have  been  closed  a  single 
day  on  account  of  the  change  of  government. 

Beginning  Jan.  1,  1899,  under  the  advice  of  Gen. 
John  Eaton,  the  military  government  besides  correct- 
ing all  the  evils  above  enumerated,  in  the  ^teen  months 
of  its  existence,  accomplished  the  following  results : 

The  schools  were  graded.  The  teachers  were  hon- 
estly examined  and  licensed.  Teachers  were  deprived 
of  'propriety"  in  schools  but  were  given  license  for 
four  years,  following  a  rule  observed  with  other  people 
having  vested  rights.  A  school  term  of  nine  months 
having  holidays  on  Saturday  was  established  ;  religious 
instruction  in  schools  was  disallowed,  and  church  holi- 
days abolished,  regular  daily  school  hours  were  estab- 
lished. The  rural  schools  were  opened  to  girls.  Suit- 
able text-books  wece  selected,  translated,  and  placed  in 
the  schools  to  the  number  of  over  100,000  copies.  A 
teachers'  manual  explaining  modem  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  on  topics  of  pressing  importance  was  issued 
once  and  twice  a  month.  Teachers,  for  the  first  time, 
were  paid  promptly  and  in  cash.  A  model  school  was 
erected,  the  first  public  school-house  in  the  island  and 
equipped  with  modern  furniture,  and  with  a  faculty  of 
eight  instructors  all  of  whom  spoke  both  languages. 
Several  thousand  modem  desks  were  secured  and  dis- 
tributed. A  kitchen  garden  and  a  kindergarten,  and 
a  teachers*  training  school  were  opened.  A  chemical 
laboratory  was  equipped  with  modem  apparatus  and 
thoroly  competent  teachers  placed  in  charge  who  gave 
the  first  laboratory  instruction  given  in  the  island. 
The  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  was  limited  to  fifty. 
Discipline  was  enforced  in  all  the  schools.  A  pedagog- 
ical museum  was  started  (suggested  by  the  present 
resident  Commissioner  Degetau),  an  American  library 
and  a  pedagogicid  library,  opened  with  several  hundred 
volumes.  An  American  flag  was  placed  upon  every 
school-house  and  a  map  of  the  United  States  on  its 
walls. 

Washington's  birthday  was  observed  in  all  the  schools 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  1899  and  1900.  Hun- 
dreds of  photographs  of  American  localities  as  well  as 
lithographs  of  Washington,  of  Grant,  and  McKinley 
were  distributed  in  the  schools.  An  American  school 
was  opened  at  Ponce,  in  which  the  only  instmction  was 
given  in  English.  The  Society  to  Aid  the  Children  of 
Porto  Rico  was  established,  and  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  reorganized.  Corporal 
punishment  was  prohibited  in  all  the  schools.  Forty- 
eight  native  teachers  were  sent  to  summer  schools  in 
the  states.  Seventy-four  American  teachers  were  im- 
ported to  teach  English  and  assist  the  native  teachers 
in  learning  American  methods  of  instmction.  Most  of 
these  teachers  are  still  on  the  island.  The  native  and 
American  teaching  force  was  sifted  and  the  most  incom- 
petent and  unworthy  gotten  rid  of. 

The  island  was  divided  into  sixteen  districts  and  after 
great  efforts  and  many  failures,  sixteen  fairly  competent 
American  supervisors  were  secured  who  were  working 
well  at  the  close  of  the  military  govemment,  and  thir- 
teen of  the  same  are  still  employed. 

Institutes  were  planned  for  the  summer  of  1899  and 
1900  in  each  of  the  sixteen  districts.  Ulustrated  lec- 
tures describing  scenery  and  historical  events  of  the 
United  States  were  particularly  enjoyed  by  the  native 
teachers.    The  sessions  were  of  two  to  five  days  in  eaeh 
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distriet.  Altfao  t  large  Bamber  of  acliools  wen  in 
Muton  during  the  time  theinstitnteB  vere  held,  7et  374 
tetehere  regiitered,  repreienting  64  per  cent,  of  those 
engaged  daring  the  ;ear.   ' 

Teachers'  and  anperintendenta'  eonveotionswere  held 
in  San  Joan.  Normal  andindnatrial  schools  were  planned, 
bnt  only  the  former  were  opened  for  lack  of  funds  and 
the  impossibility  of  secnring  teachers  who  could  work  in 
both  Spanish  and  English.  The  industrial  school  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  established  has  not  yet  been  opened 
after  two  years  of  civil  goTemment. 

Plana  were  inangnrated  for  the  distribution  of  school 
■applies.  Blank  forms  of  all  kinds  were  prepared  in  the 
two  languages.  The  first  women  in  the  public  service 
of  the  Island  were  employed  in  the  school  department 
at  San  Jnan.  Reports  «f  the  school  system  under  the 
Spaniah  and  nnder  the  military  government  were  pre- 
inred  which  will  remain  an  important  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  these  periods  of  the  island's  his- 
tory. 

To  accomplish  all  this  work  in  one  year's  time  after 
its  sctualinsngurationrequired  Herculean  efforts.  Then 
there  was  the  hurricane  of  August  8, 1899,  which  caused 
the  instant  death  of  2,000  people,  and  was  followed  by 
4  loss  of  life  amounting  to  probably  20,000  as  a  direct 
result;  all  telegraphic  communication  was  destroyed, 
and  transportation  interrupted  for  many  months.  Tbe 
honeea  in  the  country  which  might  have  been  used  for 
•ehool-housea  were  all  demolish^.  Besides,  there  was 
tbe  difficulty  of  seenring  proper  text-books  ;  translators 
and  pabliahers  could  not  furnish  them  as  fast  as  they 
were  needed.  The  natives  could  not  understand  the 
new  edacational  system  so  difTerent  from  that  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  so  it  was  difficult  to 
win  popular  support  and  get  the  teachers  to  take  hold 
rightly. 

To  Gen.  Guy  V.  Henry  belongs  the  honor  of  begin- 
ning the  reform  of  the  Porto  Rico  schools.  Gen.  Geo. 
W.  Davis  wisely  continued  and  sustained  the  work,  and 
Gen.  John  Eaton  wrote  the  first  school  law  of  Porto 
Rico,  which  changed  the  Spanish  school  system  to  an 
American  one.  General  Eaton  did  not  remain  to  put 
hit  law  into  operation.  This  was  done  by  bis  immedi- 
ate sueceseoFB,  who  aided  by  the  military  governor, 
General  Davis,  introduced  such  modifications  as  experi- 
ence showed  to  be  necessary  to  its  smooth  working. 

The  legislature  of  the  island  at  its  first  sesa'on 
adopted  a  new  law,  leading  features  of  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  military  governor.  Gen.  Geo.  W. 
Davis,  to  the  honorable  secretary  of  war  in  his  letter  of 
Feb.  26,  1900.  in  which  letter  he  also  recommended  an 
appropriation  for  school  houses  of  $786,000  of  which 
snm  President  HcKinley  later  gave  $200,000. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  credit  due  to  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Insular  board  of  education,  who  fully  and 
cheerfnlly  co-operated  in  all  thmge  in  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  schools,  when  they  had  it  fully  in  their 
power  to  stop  and  embarrass  proposed  chandes.  They 
never  placed  a  single  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  syBtem, 
tho  they  did  complain  of  the  slowness  of  the  Americans 
in  opening  the  schools ;  on  tbe  contrary,  they  cheerfully 
gave  tbeir  time  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  children 
of  the  island. 

The  work  of  education  has  been  considerably  retarded 
by  the  many  changes  in  the  head  of  the  department  of 
•ducation.  Under  the  military  government  eix  gentle- 
men presided  in  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  while 
under  the  civil  government  less  than  two  years  estab- 
lished, there  have  already  been  three  heads.  No  stable 
progreaa  ean  be  made,  if  these  changes  are  contin- 
ned. 

On  May  1,  1901,  when  the  civil  government  went  into 
operation,  there  was  in  Porto  Rico  an  American  system 
of  schools,  in  complete  and  harmonious  working  order. 
as  in  Maaeachusetts  or  Pennsylvania.  The  growth  under 
the  civil  government  has  been  commendable,  but  the 
tree  was  planted,  fertilized,  braced,  and  had  started.into 


vigorous  growth,  when  the  change  in  administration 
came. 

The  military  government  bore  the  odium  of  destroy- 
ing old  institutions  and  long  established  customs.  Of 
closing  the  Institute  and  the  Girls'  Normal  school,  the 
only  institutions  of  a  higher  educational  character  in 
the  island  ;  of  depriving  the  teachera  of  their  life  ten- 
ures in  tbeir  scboola ;  of  taking  away  from  them  their 
private  fees ;  of  abolishing  the  church  and  the,.annnr 
feast  holidays. 

This  long,  hard,  trying  work  had  to  he  done  at  a 
period,  when  no  information  wss  in  any  way  obtainable 
concerning  the  population,  illitarscy,  scd  tbe  most 
natural  divisions  of  the  islsnd  for  Eupeivising  districts, 
means  and  routes  for  distributing  school  supplies,  the 
sentiment  of  tbe  people  in  regard  to  the  iutro<!uction  of 
American  methods  and  American  teachers;  concerning 
co-education,  the  grading  of  the  schools,  etc.  But  the 
work  was  accomplished,  and  the  educational  craft,  hav- 


ing sailed  thru  nnknown  seas,  tossed  by  tropical  storms, 
with  an  untried  and  uncertain  crew,  witbont  atara  or 
compass  to  guide,  passed  safely  into  smooth  and  known 
waters,  refittiag  and  shipping  such  new  crew  ss  waa 
necessary,  and  having  charted  the  nnknown  seas 
traversed,  was  by  the  military  authorities  passed  over  to 
the  new  civil  government,  in  complete  sailing  condi- 
tion. 

Educational  Nccdi. 

1,  Instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticnlture,  until 
the  island  raises  its  own  food,  and  until  every  peon 
raises  his  own  pig,  goat,  poultry,  and  has  hia  own  gar- 
den. 

2.  Instruction  in  personal,  domestic,  and  municipal 
hygiene.  This  is  at  present  more  important  than  to 
know  how  to  read  and  write. 

S.  Practical  instruction  in  specific  trades  in  order  that 
every  one  may  become  a  producer.  They  understand 
how  to  make  Panama  hate,  mats  from  the  cocoanut 
fiber,  cigars,  and  sugar.  Every  natural  product  should 
be  prepared  for  the  consumer  before  it  leaves  the  island. 
The  people  need  to  be  taught  thrift  and  healthful  out- 
door games.  300,000  children  who  should  be  in  school 
are  not  there.  The  island  is  too  poor  to  provide  for 
them.  The  national  government  should  turn  over  for  a 
school  fund  all  the  public  domain  yet  remaining  on  the 
island.  This  would  yield  probably  $1,000,000.  There 
would  still  be  a  chance  for  some  American  of  means  to 
make  the  experiment  of  Americanizing  the  best  race  in 
the  West  Indies.  This  could  be  done  by  founding  a 
school  fund  of  $5,000,000.  The  people  are  intensely 
anxious  to  become  Americans  and  would  respond  to  all 
efforts  made  to  aid  them. 
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Letters* 


^  To  me  the  annoancement  of  the  death  of  Colonel 
Francis  W.  Parker  came  as  a  sad  message.  To  me  he 
was  ever  an  inspiration.  Colonel  Parker  stood  for  child- 
right  and  child-freedom.  He  believed  there  was  good 
in  every  child,  and  if  this  was  properly  nurtnred  and  de- 
veloped that  the  result  would  be  manhood  and  woman- 
hood in  the  true  sense. 

He  was  kind,  forbearing,  and  patient  to  all  who  were 
striving  toward  individual  freedom,  and  were  willing  to 
accord  this  to  others. 

That  there  should  be  antagonism  to  Colonel  Parker's 
theories  and  methods  is  perfectly  natural.  He  was  a 
pioneer  of  the  heroic  mold.  He  was  always  in  the  van- 
guard, ever  striving  to  find  the  better  way.  Some  one 
has  said,  '^  He  brought  things  to  pass,''  and  so  he  did  ; 
but  he  himself  considered  all  he  accomplished  only  a  be- 
ginning of  greater  things  yet  to  come. 

Colonel  Parker's  influence  lives,  his  work  is  a  heritage 
for  all  time  to  come.  I  would  place  on  his  bier  the  grat- 
itude flDwing  from  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  teachers 
all  over  our  land,  and  would  inscribe  on  his  monument, 
"  The  friend  of  the  children."    D.  Matt.  Thompson. 

StaUsviUe,  N.  C. 


Readers  of  The  School  Journal  will  learn  with  re- 
gret of  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Howard,  late 
principal  of  the  Columbia  school  at  St.  Louis,  and  an 
occasional  contributor  to  these  columns.  Mr.  Howard 
was  well  known  as  a  school  man  of  strong  convictions 
and  progressive  ideas.  His  work  as  principal  is  thoroly 
appreciated  in  his  own  city,  which  his  sterling  worth  as 
a  man  made  the  sphere  of  his  influence  a  broad  one. 
He  was  almost  idolized  by  the  children  of  his  school, 
and  was  never  too  busy  to  have  a  word  for  them.  His 
constant  thought  and  purpose  was  to  help  them  in  every 
possible  way.  He  sought  to  fill  their  imaginations  with 
noble  ideas  and  ideals  and  to  widen  the  range  of  their 
view  of  life.  He  believed  that  children  should  read 
what  they  enjoy  reading  and  he  alwaysfound  that  under 
wise  direction  they  prefer  the  good  to  the  bad. 

Mr.  Howard's  school  was  a  marked  one,  its  reputation 
spreading  beyond  the  immediate  locality.  His  purpose 
to  serve  the  children  as  best  he  knew  how  told,  and 
results  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment.  He 
will  long  be  missed  in  St.  Louis,  but  the  Columbia 
school  stands  as  a  worthy  monument  of  his  labors.    C.  G. 


Not  Surprisinir* 

No  one  should  be  surprised  that  Colonel  Parker  passes 
away  with  few  to  do  him  reverence.  He  set  out  with 
all  his  might  to  reform  education.  Who  loves  the  re- 
former? Of  all  persons  the  teacher  and  preacher  hate 
reformers  in  their  ranks.  It  was  a  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Rousseau  before  the  teachers  recognized  the 
enormous  contribution  he  made  to  educational  science. 

We  must  admit  there  is  dense  ignorance  concerning 
education.  People  know  there  are  schools  and  teachers, 
but  whether  the  latter  proceed  according  to  ascertained 
principles  is  not  known,  nor  even  made  a  matter  of  con- 
sideration. It  is  a  question  of  quantity,  as  we  all  know. 
"Has  he  finished  the  first,  second,  or  other  grades?"  is 
the  first  thought  when  a  pupil's  knowledge  is  under 
examination. 

Colonel  Parker  declared  that  education  must  not  be  a 
quantity  but  a  quality  question.  "  What  is  the  condition 
or  state  of  mind  of  the  pupil?"  should  be  asked. 

The  dividing  of  schools  into  grades  has  helped  foster 
the  idea  that  one  who  accumulates  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  is  educated.  Every  year  we  hear  of  persons 
who  are  coached  so  as  to  pass  an  examination  and  obtain 
diplomas.  This  is  a  certi^cate  that  they  are  educated. 
In  England  they  examine  concerning  religious  beliefs. 
One  boy  asks  another,  *'  Are  you  up  in  your  religion 
yet?" 

Once  no  college  would  allow  a  young  man  a  diploma 


rUnlesB  he  had  studied  Greek.  Presidejit  Eliot  was  the 
first  to  be  willing  to  graduate  one  wjbb  wss^  ignorant  of 
Greek.  This  was  an  announcement  that  education  did 
not  depend  on  quantity  in  Harviard.  It  was  a  great  step. 
The  colleges  for  many  years  would  not  give  the  B.  A. 
degree  to  one  who  took  science  in  the  place  of  the  dead 
languages,  but  many  coUegea  have  now  given  way  on 
that  point. 

The  conclusion  that  any  clear  thinker  must  come  to  is 
that  Colonel  Parker  attempted  to  realize  the  idea  that 
education  is  a  certain  state  or  condition  of  the  mind ; 
it  is  a  certain  attitude  toward  the  world.  The  stereo- 
typed effort  of  the  teacher  waste  drive  in  certain  facts. 

An  entire  day  was  taken  up  by  the  New  York  State 
Tejichers*  Association  some  years  ago  detailing  methods 
of  teaching  the  multiplication  table.  The  supreme  ques- 
tion is  not  how  to  get  the  table  learned,  but  how  to  get 
the  pupils  interested  in  the  table,  how  to  cause  a  mental 
growth  by  exercising  them  on  the  table. 

Before  Colonel  Parker  appeared  on  the  scene  many 
articles  were  printed  in  the  columns  of  your  paper  that 
helped  raise  the  teacher  from  the  degraded  position  of 
lesson  hearer  to  that  higher  one  of  mind  developer.  On 
this  point  Colonel  Parker  was  strenuous.  No  one  is  a 
teacher  who  stops  on  the  quantity  ground.  Colonel 
Parker  demanded  that  the  teacher  in  all  grades,  in  all 
schools,  should  aim  at  a  mental  condition,  a  thing  apart 
from  mental  furniture.  The  life  may  be  profoundly 
affected  by  the  exercises  in  one  school,  and  scarcdy  a 
ripple  caused  on  the  surface  in  another. 

Utica.  J.  Wales  French. 


Professional  Jealousy. 

No  one  can  attend  a  gathering  of  teachers  without 
noticing  that  those  who  have  taught  ten  years  or  more 
are  extremely  jealous  of  others  of  less  experience  who 
undertake  to  express  themselves  on  educational  subjects. 
This  emotion  betrays  itself  in  various  ways. 

In  one  institute  which  was  held  for  a  week  I  observed 
what  seemed  to  me  rather  strange — that  when  one  of 
the  conductors  spoke  the  principal  of  a  large  school  was 

invariably  absent.    I  said  to  him  casually, ''  Mr. 

brought  out  several  excellent  points  this  morning." 

The  principal  replied,  **  0 really  does  not  know  very 

much.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  him  for  years.  He 
thinks  he  is  smart,  however." 

Afterward  I  found  that  this  principal  had  applied  for 
the  appointment  of  conductor,  but  he  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful. He  took  a  mild  sort  of  and  rather  petty  re- 
venge, too,  on  the  superintendent  by  not  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  successful  conductor. 

A  certain  city  superintendent,  a  man  of  recognized 
ability,  received  his  appointment  thru  political  influence. 
The  principals  of  three  schools  united  forces  to  thwart 
him ;  they  laughed  when  he  asked  questions  of  their 
classes,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  make  him  feel  uncom- 
fortable. They  kept  up  the  annoyances  until  the  super- 
intendent proposed  to  appoint  a  ''supervising  principal" 
and  each  of  the  antagonists  wanted  the  post.  Personal 
considerations  changed  their  jealoui^y  into  what  they 
tried  hard  to  give  the  appearance  of  friendship,  but  the 
superintendent  saw  thru  their  purposes.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  not  one  of  the  three  got  the  place. 

In  a  school  where  I  once  taught  the  vice- principal  was 
jealous  of  the  principal  and  showed  it  whenever  he 
thought  it  safe  to  do  so.  We  often  received  typewritten 
notices  from  the  principal.  If  the  vice-principal  hap- 
pened to  be  near  a  teacher  when  she  received  one  of 
these  notices  he  would  take  it  gingerly  out  of  her  hands 
and  say  sarcastically,  ''Another  of  'em.  Lookout;  it 
will  go  off."  Then  he  would  comment.  "  Well,  decent 
English  this  time,  sure  as  your  born.  Improvement." 
The  spirit  of  the  insinuations  of  this  man  was  evident ; 
it  revealed  a  mean  disposition. 

Small  hateful  remarks  and  unkind  actions  are  un- 
worthy the  teacher's  high  calling.      Lincoln  Grant. 

Albany. 
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SUMME^R  TRAVEL  GUIDE, 

The  long  gammer  vacation  gives  the  teachers  of  tbe  United  States,  numbering  over  400,000,  an  opportunity  to 
see  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  land  in  which  they  live.  Teacher  toariets  increase  each  fear,  and  there  is  no  part 
of  the  conntry  where  they  may  not  be  fonnd  daring  Jnly  and  Angnal..  This  summer  many  attractive  trips  baye 
been  arranged  in  connection  with  the  National  Educational  Association  conventioD  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Jnly  7-11. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  meet  at  Barlington,  Vermont,  tliis  year,  and  an  enjoyable  time  in  the 
Green  Mountain  State  is  promised  in  the  way  of  scenery.  Those  who  attend  any  of  the  numerous  summer  schoals 
which  aie  open  during  vacation  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  scenery  where  the 
schools  are  located.  Vacation  outings  add  largely  to  the  new  interest  which  the  teacher  carries  back  to 
her  fall  work. 


Tbe  Environs  of  Minneapolis. 

The  enthuBJastic  cyclist  finds  many  congenial  spirits 
in  Minnflapotis;  for  lenl  streets  and  gentle  grades 
make  wheeling  easy,  and  the  cycle  paths  along  the 
boalevardn  connecting  the  parks  are  charming  In  their 
scenery. 

It.has  been  the  policy  of  the  park  commiBsioners  to 
establish  many  small  parks  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
rather  than  a  few  large  ones.  Riverside  park  along  the 
bluffy  below  St.  Anthony  falls  affords  beantif al  views  of 
tbe  river,  while  Minnehaha  park  has  the  falls,  and  the 
ravine  below  opening  ont  npon  the  river  as  its  most  at- 
tractive features.  The  clear  waters  of  Minnehaha 
creek  fall  vertically  from  the  overhanging  ledge  of  lime- 
stone with  a  beautifully  rippled  surface,  like  tbe  soft 
waves  of  a  young  girl's  hair. 

These  two  parks  are  on  the  level  height  bordering  the 
river,  while  Farriew  and  Loring  parks  are  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  morainic  drift  hill  region.  A  picturesque 
little  tower  in  Farview  park  commands  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  city  ;  while  Loring  park  has  a  fine  statue  of  Ole 
Bull  placed  there  by  the  Scandinavian  citizens  of  Min- 
neapolis, 

Lindale  and  loterlaken  are  the  most  beautiful,  and 
probably  the  most  frequented,  of  all  the  parks  of  the 
city.  They  lie  between  and  bordering  upon  lakes 
Hirriet  and  Calhoun,  In  the  heart  of  the  drift  hill  re- 
gion. At  Lake  Harriet  a  pavilion  with  stage  built  out 
ovar  the  water  makes  excellent  summer  entertainments 
pouible.  Row  boats  in  any  number  may  be  rented  for  a 
trifla,  aad  there  ia  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  glide 
Id  and  out  among  the  shadows  on  a  mooalight  summer 
eveaiog,  listening  to  the  music  that  floats  across  the 
water. 

A  bea'itiful  drive  and  cycle  path  connects  the  entire 
chain  of  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  city,  and  Minnehaha 
boulevar j  follows  the  creek  in  its  winding  course  from 
Lake  Harriet  to  the  falls.  Another  delightful  cycle 
path  winds  thru  the  woods  along  the  river 
btufl^s  on  the  east  side, from  Lake  street  bridge 
to  Franklin  avenue  bridge, 

Como  park,  belonging  to  St.  Paul,  but 
equally  accessible  from  Minneapolis,  is  avery 
beautiful  spot..  And  there  is  an  excellent 
cycle  path  connecting  the  two  cities,  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  a  distance  of  about  twelve 
miles.  Every  one  who  visits  Minneapolis, 
should  see  her  twin  brother  Paul.  Summit 
avenue,  St.  Paul,  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully located  streets  in  America,and  thehomes 
of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  and  other  millionaires  are 
worthy  of  their  setting. 

A  very  delightful  afternoon  may  be  spent 
by  first  visiting  Minnehaha  falls,  then  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  taking  the  little  steamer 
that  plies  between  that  point  and  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  about  five  o'clock,  when  it  starts  on  its 
homeward  trip  to  St.  Paal.  The  narrow,  geo- 
logically recent  gorge  of  the  river  ia  very 
beauUfuI,  and  Fort  Sne'ling  is  finely  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Minnesota  with  the 
MissisaEppi.    Here  the  river  valley  widens  out 


Dr.  Wm.  H.Beardshear,  Pree'deut  Iowa  State  Agrlcaltural 
College,  Ames,  Iowa. 
pTeddent  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  iMn-t. 
suddenly  with  a  grand  sweep  of  contour  lines ;  for  the 
newly-cut  gorge  of  the  Mississippi  opens  into  the  great 
pre-glacial  valley  of  the  Minnesota- Mississippi,  that  once 
carried  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Winnepeg  region,  and  of 
Red  River  of  the  North,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Arrived  at  St.  Paul,  Summit  avenue  is  easily  reached, 
and  after  a  stroll  along  this  stately  Ihorofare,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  river,  an  hour's  ride  on  either  of  the 
interurban  trolley  lines  will  bring  one  back  to  Minne- 
apolis still  early  in  the  summer  evening. 

Lake  Minnetonka  is  the  favorite  summer  outing 
ground  for  Minneapolis,  and  a  day  spent  upon  its 
waters  makes  a  delightful  diversion  for  the  summer 
visitor  to  tbe  Flour  City.  Suburban  trains  pass  back 
and  forth  frequenly,    stoppiog  at  each    of  the   many 
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Olnaten  of  cottages  that  have  been  dignified  with  nainep, 
giving  charming  glimpses  of  fields  and  woods  and  waters ; 
and  once  arrived  at  the  lakeside,  steamboats  and 
laanches  are  at  hand  to  show  one  the  beauties  of  the 
Minnetonka. 

Another  out-of-town  attraction  easily  reached  from 
Minneapolis  is  Lake  Pepin,  an  expansion  of  the  Missis- 
aippi  caused  hy  the  deposit  of  sediment  at  the  month  of 
the  more  swiftly-flowing  Chippewa  river.  The  Min- 
neapo^/twnuil  annually  gets  up  excursions  down  the 
river  to  Lake  Pepin,  thru  the  most  beautiful  scenery  on 
the  upper  Mississippi.  They  are  well  managed,  so  that 
crowding  and  discomfoite  of  all  kinds  are  avoided. 
They  leave  at  a  comfortable  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
rstom  at  a  reasonable  time  in  the  snmmer  evening. 
The  itinerary  of  one  of  the  last  anmmer's  excursions 
was  as  follows :  rail  to  St.  Paul,  theice  by  steamer 
down  the  river  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Pepin,  where  the 
excursionists  disembarked  and  took  train  for  home. 
Ths  homeward  journey  by  rail  carries  the  passenger 
thru  some  picturesque  pre-glacial  river  channels,  which 
the  thin  drift  of  the  region  fails  to  bury  out  of  sight  as 
in  Minneapolis.  The  views  of  Maiden  Rock  and  of 
other  points  along  the  lake  are  even  more  beantifnl  as 
seen  from  the  car  window  than  from  the  deck  of  the 
little  eteamer. 

But  the  one  excursion  that  should  be  enjoyed  by 
every  visitor  to  Minneapolis,  even  if  it  be  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others,  la  to  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix,  A 
brief  account  of  thia  wonderland  of  the  Northwest,  n aa 
given  in  a  former  number  of  The  School  Journal.  After 
a  two  houra'  journey  over  a  gently  rolling  country, 
paasing  glacial  lakes  in  many  stages  of  their  hiatory, 
the  train  plunges  soddenly  into  the  magnificent  gsrge  of 
the  St.  Croix,  with  its  densely  wooded,  terraced  slopes. 
The  advance  and  retreat  of  the  ice  sheet  that  for  ao 
many  ages  covered  the  northern  part  of  our  country  iu- 
Tolved  many  ahiftings  and  readjustments  of  drainage 
courses.  A&  anccessively  higher  and  higher  outlets  were 
locked  by  the  advancing  ice,  or  lower  and  lower  ones 
nnbarred  in  the  retreat,  the  waters  of  the  great  lake 
region  found  their  way  to  the  sea  by  this  chanDelorthat; 
and  at  one  time,  immediately  after  the  glacial  period, 
when  Lake  Superior  stood  three  hundred  feet  higher 
than  at  present,  it  drained  southward  into  the  Missis- 
rippi  by  way  of  the  Moose,  Kettle,  and  St.  Croix  river 
Tuleys.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  catting  of  the  Dalles  took  place.* 

These  consist  of  a  narrow  pasaage  cut  thru  a  auc- 
eeaaion  of  ancient  lava  flows,  which  can  be  followed, 
layer  above  layer,  to  a  height  of  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  river.  Thia  Keweenawan 
diabaae  was  regarded  as  a  dike  formation  until  a  careful 
stndy  of  the  region  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Berkey  established  its 
true  character. 

Along  the  river  margin  and  high  above  ita  present 
level,  there  are  wonderful  pot  holes,  circular  cavities 
worn  by  the  swirliDg  of  atones  round  and  roand  upon 
the  rock  in  some  eddy  of  the  water.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  can  such  erosion  forms  be  seen  in  greater  per- 
fection than  at  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix. 

The  vertical  cliffs  of  the  columnar  diabase,  honey- 
combed by  the  singular  pot  holes,  the  contrasting  sand- 
atones  and  other  aedlmentary  rocks  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  heaped  up  glacial  deposits,  grey  til)  from  the 
northwest  overlapping  red  till  from  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  the  terraced  slopes  of  the  rivervalley  with  its 
rich  mantle  of  vegetation,  all  combine  to  produce  scenic 
effects  of  peculiar  interest  and  charm.  The  place  is  bo 
nniijae  and  so  wildly  beautiful  that  it  has  been  set  apart 
aa  an  inter-state  park  by  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  The 
enthusiastic  park  commissioner,  Mr.  Hazard,  never  tires 
of  showing  its  pot  holes  and  its  imitative  rock  forma, 
its  fascinating  nooks  and  corners  to  those  who  will 
follow  his  guidance. 

After  a  delightful  day  spent  in  this  wonderland,  one 
may  return  as  he  came  ;  or,  better  still,  take  steamer 

*See  Ocology  of  Wlscontlii,  Vol.  I,  pp.  SSj. 


and  enjoy  a  beantifnl  tdp  t)uu  th«  Dalles  and  down 
the  river  to  Stillwater.  "Hience  he  may  retnrit  either 
by  rail  to  Minneapolis,  or  by  trolley  line  to  St.  Paul,  and 
ao  home. 

A  Day  at  the  Dalles. 

Among  the  many  points  of  interest  in  and  abont  Min- 
neapolis none  posseaaes  greater  attraction,  eapeoially  to 
the  atadent  of  nature's  wonderful  works,  than  the  Dalles 
of  the  St.  Croix  river  at  Taylor'a  Palla.  Here  the  atates 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have  set  aside  some  four 
hundred  acres  upon  both  sides  of  the  river,  aa  an  inter- 
state park,  and  landscape  architects  have  been  directing 
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such  wurk  upon  t^o  tract  as  is  necessary  to  protect 
nature  and  render  cue  park  attractive. 

For  aome  distance  above  the  Dalles  the  river^is  a 
series  of  rapids,  but  where  it  divides  the  park  It  flows 
smoothly  between  high  rocky  banks,  whose  pecnliar 
formations  are  atrikingly  picturaeqne. 

Geologists  claim  that  the  strange  acenio  effects  at 
the  Dalles  are  the  result  of  two  cansw :  the  flrat,  a 
great  outburst  of  lava ;  the  second,  an  enonnons  glacier 
that  oovered  the  country.  When  the  glacier  melted 
the  stream  formed  forced  ita  way  across  the  lava  bed, 
and  for  eight  thousand  years  or  more  has  been  cutting 
its  way  downward  thm  the  obstmction. 

The  rock  thru  which  the  river  cut  its  course  is  very 
hard,  and  while  affected  but  little  by  ordinary  weather, 
the  action  of  frost  and  the  erosion  by  the  rirer,  have 
produced  quaint  and  interesting  effects.  On«  peculiar- 
ity of  the  river'aetion  appears  in  the  nomerons  regular 
holes  like  cisterns  scattered  abont  over  the  more  level 
places.  These  range  from  one  foot  to  ten  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  from  six  to  ninety  feet  in  depth.  Their 
presence  demonstrates  the  existence  of  rapids  at  some 
period  in  the  past,  fully  sixty  feet 
above  the  present  surface  of  the 
river. 

One  of  the  moat  striking  of  the 
rock  formations  la  the  profile 
known  aa  the  Sentinel  of  the 
Dalles,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
most  perfect  bust  and  face  of 
rock  known.  It  strongly  resembles 
the  profile  of  Washington,  and 
may  be  seen  plainly  from  the 
river  or  from  tne'  rocks  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Other  conspic- 
uona  formation  a  are  Pulpit  Rock, 
occupying  a  high  point  on  the 
bluff,  and  below  it  the  Devil's 
Chair,  both  imposing  columns. 

The  Dalles  may  be  reached 
from  Minneapolis  by  rail  in  about 
two  hours,  and  one  day  will  suffice  for  the  trip  and  a 
cursory  view  of  the  picturesque  scenery,  altho  eatisfac- 
tory  hotel  accommodations  at  the  village  render  a  longer 
stay  possible. 

The  round  trip  railroad  fare  is  $1.80.  Should  time 
permit,  a  visit  to  the  Dallas  may  he  made  more  pleasure- 
able  by  taking  the  river  steafner  for  a  ride  down  the 
river  between  wooded  cliffs  to  Eagle  Point  and  ratnrn. 
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Tench^rR*    Vamfinn   Tniir       "T*"  depwtarc  from  Mioaeapolii 
leaCnerS       vacation     lOUr.   been Sxed  at  louo  o'clock  Frida^e»e. 


*  ?la  coonectioD  with  the  Mlnaeapolli con- 
vert ion  of  the  N,  E.  A.  ther«liub«D 
plaoaed  a  moat  cDJoyable  penooitlly  con- 
ducted vacation  tonr  to  the  Yellowatoae 
Naiioaal  Park  and  Colorado,  under  the 
directiomof  tbe  Nev  York.Centrsl  Rait- 
road.  The  most  picturesque  and  intereit- 
ing  ooTtJona  «f  the  great  ^Vett  will  be  seen 
br  aaylight,  itops  Vrill  be  made  at  famoui 
moantain  resorti  and  noted  cities,  and 
some  of  ArtiErica's  zrett  naiur^l  no:der. 
will  be  Ti-<iied 


Beard,  of  the  passenger  department  of  the 
New  York  Central,  it  giving  his  attention 
to  all  details  of  the  tour,  and  Mr.  A. 
S.DowDhiKwill  accompany  the  party  as 
manager.  The  special  train  will  be  com- 
po'coof  modem  veslibuled  Pulm;in 
-Icrp'Bg  cars,  ivitn  dining  eai  moat  ol  ihe 


miles,  thence  thru  the  monotalns  and 
arriving  at  Cinnabar,  the  entrance  to  Yel- 
lowsMne  Park,  early  Saaday  momine. 
Carriages  are  now  taken  to  Mamm6A 
Hot  Springs.  After  a  tide  of  several 
miles  along  the  Garden  river,  the  gor- 
Kcouslf  arrayed  cliSs  of  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  and  the  commodious  hotel  of 
that  name  ate  seen,  and  we  begin  to  realise 
why  no  spot  in  the  world  of  the  same  sfie 
compares  with  Yellowstone  Park  In  the 
V4riu  ly  di.d  wundvt  uf  its  icenic  and  phy- 
tii:»l  phenomena.    M>iny  of  the  scenes  are 


Canon  of  the  Orsnd  River. 


Pai  aaise,uiiutcii  una  Kivet. 


Option  of  two  trips  will  be  given,  both 
visiting  Yellowstooe  Park,  one  returning 
over  the  same  route  and  consuming 
eighteen  days  the  other  by  wav  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Colorado  Springi  ana  Denver, 
passing  thrn  the  heart  of  the  Rocky 
moantains,  and  the  most  interesting  and 
sceuic  portion  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
Tennessee  Pass,  Royal  Gorge,  Pike's 
Peak,  thrn  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  and 
Cripple  Creek    gold    fields,    covering  a 

Eenodof  twenty-three  days.  Six  and  one- 
alf  days  win  be  spent  in  the  park.  This 
will  enable  all  to  have  a  pleasant  and  en- 
joyable tine  without  being  harried  and 
will  prove  inttructiVR  a«  well  as  eiij'>yab1e 
and«atert»iniDg. 


Accommodation  at  the  best  hotels  where 
stops  are  made  have  been  provided  for. 

The  special  train  will  leave  Grand  Ceo- 
tral'depot,  New  York,  Saturday,  July  s, 
OMklng  brief  stops  at  Pougbkeepsie,  Hod- 
son,  Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester 
and  Buffalo  to  take  on  members,  and  ar- 
riving at  Minneapolis  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  7.  Here  headquarters  will  be 
at  the  palatial  West  hotel,  where  accom- 
modatioru  have  been  reserved.  Friday 
evening  the  train  will  leave  for  Yellow- 
stone Park.  Passlr^  thru  the  lake  re- 
gions of  Minnesota,  the  route  continues 
along  thru  the  greatest  prairie  in  the  West 
following  the  Red  River  valley.  The 
tr  I'n  fnliowi  the  Vdllowstone  river  for  340 


,000  feel  above  the  hotel  plateau.  The 
road  thru  Golden  Gate  is  a  winding 
curiosity,  and  Ihe  beautiful  vistas  spread 
before  the  eye  entrance  the  sightseer.  The 
night  is  spent  at  Fountain  house  in  the 
Lower  Geyser  basin. 

The  ten  mile  drive  between  the  lower 
and  the  Upper  Gevscr  basins  winds  thru 
the  enchanting  valley  of  the  Fire  Hole 
river,  thru  grassy  mead  and  piney  ar- 
cades. The  greatest  ^ser  in  the  world 
and  the  most  entrancing  spot  of  this  won- 
derland to  many,  is  soon  reached.  Here 
the  powers  of  the  snbterranean  world  have 
a  chance  to  give  full  play  to  their  effer- 


TM  TerraeM,  Hammnh  Hot  Springs. 


QaySBT,  Yellowstone  Park> 
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to  the  Cripple  Creek  gold  fields.  -Tburs 
day,  Julv24,wilt  be  spent  al  Denver  ano 
part  of  Friday  in  Coicago.  A  day  will 
also  be  spent  at  Niagara  i^'alls,  .  . 
Coat  of  the  Tilp. 
The  twenty  three  day  tour  from  Ne« 
Vork  and  back  to  Nev  Yoik,  inctUdiDB 
allexpeniee;  will  cost  (205.00  and  nhei" 
ttruoccupv  one  double  berth,  $igz.'  This 
includes  all  railway  aod  ■leepii)|  car  fa^e^. 
al)  meals  and  botil  accommoaatioDS  en 
route  and  where  stops  are  Toade'texcepl  at 
Minneapolis), six  and  one-half  days' boa'rd 
and  lodging  and  all  side  trips  except  to 
Pike's  Peak  and  Cripple  Creek.  For  the 
eighteen  dayexcursion,  already  deicrib«d, 
$'$0;  where  twooccnpydoublebcrthSU  . 
From  New  York  to  Mmaeapolis  and  r>- 
tum,  940.50.  To  the  above  rates  Rliy 
cents  should  be  added  to  cover  depobii 
and  execution  of  tickets  to  be  paid  ai 
Minneapolis.  Those  who  desire  to  join 
the  excutston,  should  commnnicate  with 
Mr.  Beard  or  with  Mr.  Milton  C.  Roach 
G,  E,  P.  A.,  iai6  Broadway,  New  York 
The  sum  of  |io  nhould  be  deposited  as  a 
membership  fee,  which  wUl  apply  in  pari 
payment  for  the  tickets.    Money  will  be  ...  ,.e„_»  .  «  ™..-  ui-_....>     .v   =.  .» 


vescence,  and  the  Old  Faithful  and  other 
geysers  are  famed  all  over  the  world.  The 
route  from  here  lo  Yellowstone  Lake  sim- 
ply teems  with  delicious  bits  «f  teener;, 
and  the  lake  iUelf  is  more  than  a  mile 
above  the  sea. 

The  Yellowstone  Falls  are  two  in  num- 
ber. At  the  head  of  the  upper  falls  the 
river  has  a  width  of  about  eighty  feet  and 
the  water  plunges  over  a  shell  between 
walls  that  are  from  200  to  300  feeth'gh, 
upon  a  partially  submerged  reef,  109  feet 
below.  Half  a  mile  below  is  the  lower^  or 
great  fall,  which  is  grander  and  more  im- 
pressive than  the  other,  [ho  not  more  pic- 
turesque. Here  the  waters  pour  into  the 
fearful  abyss  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  the 
■beer  descent  being  30S  feet.  This  canyon 
is  considered  by  many  the  greatest  of  the 
park  marvels.  The  height  of  the  plateau 
at  the  fallsis  7,800  feet. 

From  the  Grand  Canyon  a  road  extends 
directly  west  to  Norris  Gevser  basin,  and 
here  the  party  divide.  The  members  of 
"  Toar  B,"  or  the  eighteen-day  party,  pro- 
ceed to  Sf ammo th  Hot  Springs  hotel  fnr 
lunch,  then  the  stage  will  be  taken  to  Cin. 
nebar,  where  the  special  Pullman  cats  will 
a^ain  be  brought  into  service  for  the  trip 
homeward-  Tuesday,  July  22,  will  be 
spent  at  Niagara  Falls. 

The  twenty-three  day  excursionists  01: 
"  Tour  A  "  people  will  leave  Yellowstone 
Park  by  the  western  gateway  for  Monlda, 
Mont,,  7|000  feet  abave  the  sea  level, where 
the  crew  and  Pullman  sleepers  are  in  wait- 
ing to  take  the  party  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
At  "Zioa,"as  the  city  is  called  by  the 
latter-day  saints,  the  party  will  find  much 
to  interest  them.  The  splendid  temple, 
the  tabernacle,  the  government  post,  the 
erave  of  Brigham  Young  and  the  city 
itself  will.take  up  mnch  of  the  two  days  to 
be  spent  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Great 
Salt  Lake  will  also  be  visited  and  an  op- 
portunity given  for  a  plunge  in  the  great 
dead  sea.  The  waters  are  fiTe  limes  as 
salty  as  the  ocean,  and  so  denae  that  one 
can  bathe  with  perfect  safety. 

The  party  again  takes  un  the  journey, 
passing  over  tne  Wahsatcn  Range  and 
thru  Castle  Gate,  which  rises  to  a  height 
of  500  feet  and  is  just  wide  enoagh  to 
allow  the  train  to  pass.  A  brief  stop  has 
been  arranged  for  at  Glenwood  Springs, 
and  then  the  train  travels  thru  the  canyon 
of  the  Grand  river  for  abcut  eighteen 
miles.  Mere  the  mountain  walls  shoot  np 
in  toweridg  columns  and  gigantjc  turrels, 
to  a  height  of  t,ooo  feet,  while  a  torrent 
roau  and  blunges  between.  The  route 
conflniiei  thru  the  heart  of  the  Rockies  to 
Colorado  Springs.  Here  carriages  wrll  be  . 
Uken  to  the  world-famed  Garden  of  the 
Sods,  iL  region  as  wdnderful  a*  it  is  im- 
poisibte  of  description.  Opportunity  Is 
afforded  for  side  trips  ta  Pike's  Peak  and 


ber  of  the  party  is  obliged  to  change  hi. 
plana.  One  or  two  sleepers  will  De  at 
tached  to  the  train  for  teachers  who  ifa; 
wish  lo  accompany  the  excursion  only  ; 
far  as  Mmneapoiis,  returning  direct  homt 
at  the  close  of  the  convention.  Roya 
good  fellowship  will  undoubtedly  be  oni 
of  the  picasantest  features  of  the  trir'. 
and  ail  who  join  the  parly  are  assured  ol  ■ 


summer  at  Hlnneapolls. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN.. 

JULY  7-«,i  1902. 


(NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
I         ASSOCIATION 

-  For  the  National  Educational  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn,,  July  7th  to  lith,  1902,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  will  sell  special  excursion  tickets,  July  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  I902,  at  rate  of  iji.si  for  the 
round  trip,  plus  ?2.00  membership  fee  ;  good  returning  until  September  the  1st,  1902,  if  deposited  between 
Jlily  8th  and  I4tb,  with  Joint  Agent  at  Minneapolis,  on  payment  extension  fee  50  cents  with  validation 
lie  25  cents. 

(      For  tickets  and  full  information,  apply  at  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Ticket  Offices,  Greater  New  York. 

'  Berth  in  sleeping  car,  whether  occupied  by  one  or  two  passengers  $5.00  between  "New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  {2.00  between  Chicago  and  Minneapolis,  or  fourteen  dollars  for  the  round  trip. 

TOUR  ■7&.  YE,LLOWSTONE  PARK 

Ejeceptionatty  L,oto  "Rales  Offered  by  the  J'ennsylxfania  'Railroad 
on  Account  of  J^aisonal  Educational  Association    Contention. 


The  reduced  rates  authorized  by  the  transcontineatal  rail- 
roads on  account  oE  the  Annual  Con veDtioa  of  the  National 
Educational  AssociatioD,  to  be  held  in  MiaDeapolis.July  7  toir, 
1901,  have  euabled  the  PeDnsylvaaia  Railroad  Company  tn  oSer 
to  those  con  tern  pi  a  ting  atteadai 


points  on  the  Pennsflvaaia  Railroad  east  of  Pittsburg.  When 
two  persons  occupy  one  berth,  the  rate  will  be  (142  for  each 
person.     Rates  from  Pittsburg  will  be  (5  less  than  above. 

Tourists  will  use  a  special  train  over  the  entire  trip,  with 
the  exception  of  the  six  days  devoted  to  the  tour  of  the  Park, 
when  stages  and  the  fine  hotels  maintained  in  the  Park  will  be 
utilized.  This  special  train  will  consist  of  a  Pullman  dining 
car,  sleeping  cars,  and  an  observation  car,  all  of  the  highest 
grade,  and  the  passengers  will  find  them  fully  as  comlorlable 
and  convenient  as  the  best  hotels.  During  the  three  Jays 
at  the  ConvenlioD  in  Minceapolis,  July  7  to  9,  inclusive, 
this  palatial  train  nill  be  at  the  command  of  the  tourists, 
obviating  the  necessity  of  securing  accommodations  at  hotels. 

The  beauties  of  the  Yellowstone  Nalioaal  Park,  roost 
aptly  termed  Nature's  Wonderland,  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated.   From  the  top  of  the  stages  in  which  the  tour  of  the 


■laetTS  TerrMe.  Tillowitone  Pitk.    (larUum  FacUic  KalinMd.) 

portunitjr,  under  the  direction  of  its  popular  Personal ly-Coo 
ducted  Tourist  System,  not  only  of  visiting  the  Iwautilul  city 
In  which  the  Convention  is  to  be  held,  and  participating  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  ConTCotioo,  but  also  of  visiting  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  at  a  cost  impossible  under  or- 
diiUT;  conditions  of  travel. 

The  Yellowatone  Park  is  never  more  attractive  than  during 
the  month  of  July^and  the  tourists  under  the  care  of  the  Penn- 
■flvania  Railroad  will  be  afforded  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
visiting  all  its  unique  attractions,  including  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  the  Geysers,  the  beautiful  Lake,  and  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  .Yellow stone. 


-miM  «t  vaBSHth  Bot  Sfrtaci. 


The  tour  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Saturday, 
Jnly  5,  and  return  Sunday,  July  20.  Ronnd-trip  ticlcets,  cover- 
ing allneceasary  expenses  for  the  entire  trip,  iocludiDg  one 
berth  in  Pnllman  steeper,  will  be  sold  at  rate  of  #150  from  all 


OU  raltbfnl. 

Park  is  made,  there  is  spread  out  before  the  traveler  a  con- 
s tan tiy-changing  panorama  of  wonders — snow-crowned  moun- 
tains; tumbling  and  tossing  rivers;  Vellowatone  Lake,  like  a 
great  blue  sea  nestled  amongst  the  beetliug  crags,  at  an 
altitude  above  that  of  the  summit  of  ML  Washington;  the 
curious  natural  springs,  where  chemical  deposits  glisten  in  the 
sun's  rays  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow;. and  the  Geysers, 
ever  presenting  a  scene  of  varied  charm  and  awe-inspiring 
wonder.  ■ 

The  accommodations  on  this  tour  will .  necessarily  be 
Umiled,.and  intending  tauristS' should  applyearly  in  order  to 
secure  reservations  of  space.  Requests  for  detailed  itinerary 
and  all  Inquiries  regarding  accommodations  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Tourist  Agent,  ii()6  Broadway,  New  York,  or  Geo. 
W.  BovD,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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"AMERICA'S 

SUMMER 

RESORTS" 


This  i>  one  of  the  most  complete  publi- 
cations of  Its  kind,  and  will  assist  those 
who  are  wondering  where  thej  will  go  to 
spend  their  vacation  this  summer. 

It  contains  a  valuable  map,  in  addition 
to  much  interesting  information  regarding 
resorts  on  or  reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


>/  "ui  Lw  DBu»  inn,  AHjBtvmiu.  HT  mar  'f^" 
D  receipt  of  ■  two-ceot  itunp,  br  Oimgo 
iela,  OeumJ  PtMtaaei  Aseni,  Heir  York 
k  HDdaon  BiTer  BaifrOBd,  Onnd  Centiiil 


Uentrsli 

htsUoD.  New  Yorli. 


THE  COLORADO 
SHORT  LI^E 

..   .FROM..   . 

ST.  LOLIS 
AiND  K4I\S4S  CITY, 

vr«  THE  PUEBLO  CATEWUAV. 


COLORADO,  UTAH 
PACIFIC  COAST. 


THE  IRON  MOUNTAIN  BOUTE  'c^',ii%'":iiV„Tro,'%Vi::i 


I.  m  Broadway.  NEW  YORK. 


TMB  School  journal. 


Co  to  the  ^^S^"S^  — 

I 

I  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION  f^^      ~"         "'     " 


i 


I 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 


At  Minneapolis,  Mir 

(IN  JULY) 


PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 


v^  WEST  SHOKE  RAILROAD 


On  alt  Fa-sf   Urain-r 


fiates  the  Lowest  Via  this  Picturesque  Route 

For  tickets,  time  tables  and  (u'l  information  apply  to  offices 

I/f  fiETU  yOltK:        113.359,671,  1216  Broadw&y.         0         275,  654  Columbus  Av«nu«. 
133  West  125lh  St.,  and  at  Stations  Foot  West  42d  St..  and  Foot  Franklin  St. 
Mft  ■B'ROOKl'y/f !        338,  343,  726  Fulton  St. 


H.  B.  JAGOE, 

teral  Eastern  Passenger  Agent. 

3S9  BroadwmT.  NEW  YOV.K 


C.  E..  LAMBERT, 

General  Passenger  Agent. 

NtW  YORK 


^ii^o^ii^*^ii^e^ii^^ii^^ii^«^iii^«^ii^o^ii^« 


'^^^mi^mmii^m^m^s^^^^^^^s^smsfmsj^sism 


Summer 

Vacations 


With  the  Summer  comes  thoughts  of  the  vacation,  where  and  how  lo  go. 
Excepuona!  Tacilities  are  afforded  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railway's  eicellenc  service  for  travel  to  the  resorts  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in  the 
Adirondack  wid  White  Mountains,  the  Atlantic  Coast,  Lake  Chautauqua,  Niagara  Falls, 
Colorado,  and  resorts  in  the  west  and  northwest.  Ticket  sales  begin  June  1st,  close 
September  30th  ;  good  until  October  3  1st  for  return. 

Tickets  over  the   Lake  Shore  give  option  of  rail  or  steamer  either  way  between 

Cleveland  and  BufFalo,  without  extra  cost,  except  those  sold  locally  between  those  cities. 

BOOKS    FREE    ON    REQUEST.      A  finely   illustrated  descriptive 

book  about  Lake  Chautauqua,  also  book  giving  choice  list  of  routes  to 

the  cast,  with  rates  from  Chicago,  Toledo  and  Cleveland. 

For  these  books  or  desired  information  about  travel  over  Lake  Shore  write  to 

A,  J.  Smith,  .;.  v.  i  t.  ^..  Cleveland.  O. 


^^^mi^mis^s^^^^ssss^^^^smmm^m 
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TO  THE  CONVENTION! 


National  EducaGonal  Association, 

;  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN..I 

.■JULY  .7-11, 


CHICAGO,    MILWAUKEE    AND 
ST.  PAUL  R-AILWAY. 


Tbe  World's  Most  Ftimoiu  Trmin 

"The  Diaiicer  Limited" 


"The  St,  Paul  R-oad" 

Kout*   af  th«   0«T«rninant  Faat   Mall   Train 


SEVEN     .... 
KINCIPAL  ROUTES 


CHICAGO  md 
MINNEAPOL'S 


id  BOius  andrelnmlDf 


ComBntion  eTcnision  tloketa  will  be  i 
ftny  ot  the  aboTs  and  «o*er«I  othet  »it( 

S>eBt  *iirietr  of  acenrr;.  resell  tbe  m 
orthweal,  tde  Wifotnain  -  Like  IteBior. 
■In  BiTer.  and  inclode  &  three  handred  o 

Ilinstrsted  circniu. i--,— 

tian.includlDr  detaile  m  toexciiraiop  latea,  ditcg  el  esle, 


lalorg  the  Mii! 


wlllb. 


apiilicaljiis  lo 

P.  A.  MILLER. 
Gaaeral  Pasaantar  Atcnl, 

CHICAGO,  mt. 


The  Mwt  Direct 
The  Only  Twc  and  Four  Track  System 
The  Qulckcit  u  well  a*  the  B««t  Route 


j'/iou  BOSTON  ^^ 

ALBANY  BUFFALO 

DETROIT  TOLEDO 

CHICAGO  *2£««  WEST 

Is  dIo  the 

Boston  &  Albany  B.  R. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Superb  Parlor,  Sletpiog  and  Din- 
JDg  Car  Service,  and  the  most 
thorough  equipment  possible, 
make  this  the  most  delightful 
and  popular  route  for  all  tourisu 
from  New  England      :    :    :    :    : 


A.  S.  HANSON,     Gen*!  Pauen jcr  A  jcnt 


'1 


GREEN  MODNTAINS I  P'CturC  Book 


ENTITLED 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN     "Michigan  in  Summer 


I  as  reached  bj  the 

CENTRAL  VERMONT  R.R, 


alwavs 

will  hi  

this   season  for  Teachers  and 
Educators    on    account   of    the   T 
meeting  of  the  4 

Imerlcut  InsUtntt  of  Instruction  i 

at  BnrllnctoD,  Vt.,  July  t  to  4,  # 

for  which  eitcursion  tickets  will  be  J 

sold,  June  27  to  July  3  inclusive,  good  j 

returning  until  July  31,  at  very  low  J 

rates.     Special  rates  will  also   be  • 

made  for  side  trip  excursions  from  \ 

Burlington    to    various    prominent  ' 

Attractive  descriptive  folder  giv-  4 
in^  full  information  mailed  on  ap- 
plication. 

SUMMER  HOMES  'hV.V«:  ! 

moDi,  Iilanda  and  Shores  ot  Lake  Chm- 
pUin.    Haudumelj  illustrated  deswlp-    ' 
ttTBhand-bookotraoatlonreiotti  mailed 
on  receipt  of  4-cent  ilamp.  , 

For  innrmatloK  ana  coptta  ef  Ot-  t 
icripttvt  mailer  write 
A.  W.  Icclcitioe,  I.H.  BulcT.K.B.P. 
8.P.A..  SWBway,      soa  WashijiBtoD  St. 

New  York,  Bogton,  Mua. 

S.  W.  Cnninlaei-  fi<  F.  A... 

8t.  Albans,  Vt.  j 


i         about  the  Summer  Rciofts  on  the 

GRAND  RAPIDS 
&  INDIANA 
RAILWAY  .,.^.... 


will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  receipt  of  post- 
age— 1  cents. 

It  is  a  handsome  booklet  of  forty-eight 
pages,  containing  two  hundred  pictures  of 
the  famous  Michigan  Summer  Resorts. 

Fetoshay  Walloon  Laka 

Omena  Waquotonaing 

Harbor  Point  Bar  Vlaw 

Norlhpot^  Charlevoiz 

Mackinac  Island  Odon 

Traverse  City  Rosrlns  Brook 
Les  Chanaauz  lalando 

Gives  list  of  hotels  and 
boarding  bouses;  rates  by 
day  and  week,  railroad  fares, 
maps,  and  G.  R.  &  1,  train 
service.  Fishermen  will 
want  "  Where  to  Go  Fish- 
Postage,  1  cents, 

C  L  LOCKWOOD,  a  P.  A. 
lo.  Ionia  at..    Grand  KapMa,  MIoh. 
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9^(^M 


nOPATCONG 


HlGHL^S 

NeavJersey 

*A  JoliRhtfiil  resort.  1,200  feoi  abuve 
sea  kvcl  I  reached  in  80  minuies  from 
New  York  by  f(!it  express  trains  over 
ihe  Laeksuanns  kailroad;  cool,  dry 
anJ  iiivigoratinji ;  every  facility  for 
eainpin^,  fisliiiiK,  sailing,  automobiling ; 
modern  hotels. 

TuuristN  visitinjt  New  York  during 
the  '^inmcr  uill  find  Lake  Hopaiconi; 
a  convcnfcni  tieadquancm  for  iheir 
trips  to  town. 

Write  for  "  Lakes  and  Mouniains,"  a 
little  book  rcltiiiu  ubout  Lake  Hopni- 
cong  and  its  hotels  and  boarding  housct>, 
as  well  as  about  other  resorts  on  the 
Lackawanna  Kailroad. 

Address:   T.   W.    LEE. 

Gentnl  P»«eni[cr  AgLnr,  N>:»  r&rk  Ciii 


The  magnificent  through  train 
service     maintained     by     the 


In  coimectioii  iritb  ^*' 

New   York   Centra.1  Boston 

&  Albekfiy  and  Chesa.- 

pe&ke  &  Ohio  Ry's. 

includes  Buffet  Fa rIor.Caf 4- Library 
Dining  and  Observation  Cars,  and 
Pullman  Sleepers 

To 

Mountains,  ^ 

LaKes,  # 

SeasKore, 
East.  # 

West.        ^ 
#  North. 


XOrilu_for  ratt-t  ond  /oltltr^. 

Wkrraa  J.  LTOcb,  W.  P.  Dapp*, 

Oen'l  FnnB.  &  Tkt.  Ast.        Asst.  Oeo'I  P.  &  T.A 

Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


AN  AGENT  WANTED 

IN  BTSBI  OOtlMTI  ADD  ITEBT  OITT 
m  THX  nNTTBt>  8TATXS  TOB 

H<lloM'<  •  Ccicbm*  •  cnrarin 

nnuXAml.    WrMMOmm. 
B.L.KMJMaft(Xi^«ll.»tkSt.,NewYwk 


"THE  NIAGARA  FALLS  ROUTE" 
tvif/  maJt#  ^ptcially  lotu  ralt^  of  fart  for  ^ 

National  Educational 


Association  Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


JULY  7-11 


The  fut  through  tr^iu  in  conDcctioo  with  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 
ud  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  between  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago, 
taking  pauengers  via  Niagara  Falls,  should  be  the  favorite  route  for 
Educators  and  those  combinlog  instruction  with  pleasure. 

■    For  inftrmatien  as  to  ralti,  ttrviciy  ttc,  tddreit 


\<3f3fSf3fSi!af^3f$f^3A'^<a0f3/3fa^afMA<3f^^ 
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Coaklng  Department,  Mstmsl  TralDlng  School,  Nortk  PlalnBc  -i   S.J,    llom4iJ,  WfgIiliDaD,8npt. 


MICHIGAN  SUMMEK  RESORTS 

When  planning  your  vacation  for  this 
season,  ask  for  informacioa  concernins 
(he  Summer  Resorts  of  Michigan. 
The  PERE  MARQUETTE  RAIL 
ROAD  reaches  ill  of  the  resorts  of 
Northern  Michigan,  and  oSers  a  most 
convenient  route  coupled  with  nnei- 
celted  train  service  and  modem  con- 
veniences. 

THE  ROUTE  TO  MINNEAPOLIS 

Teachers  from  Eastern  Points  who 
expect  to  attend  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting 
in  Minneapolis  this  summer  should 
ask  for  iolormation  concerning  this 
route.    A  combination  of 

LAKE  AND  LAND  TRAVEL 

which  breaks  the  monotony  of  an  all 
rail  trip.  One  night  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, rive  hours  d;  rail  from  Detroit 
to  Ottawa  Beach,  a  fashionable  sum- 
mer resort,  thence  by  steamer  to  Mil- 
waukee. 

FOUR  HANDSOME  PHOTOGRAPHS 

of  Michigan  resort  scenery,  6x8  inches, 
mounted  on  grey  mat— a  special  plat- 
inum print  from  original  negatives, 
^ent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  zjc. 

Write  to  H.  F.  MOELLER, 
Gen'l  Pass'r  Agt., 

Detroit,  Mich., 
for  information  concerning  this  route, 
and  for  copy   of  the  booklet  of  40 
pages,  handsomely  illustrated,  telling 
of  the 


MICHIGAN  SUMMER  RESORTS 


Illnstratfon   from   "Where   tke    Sngat-U  . 
cbartntDC  velnme  of  ifcetcbcs  lasned  by  Fenno.  &  Co^ 
author,  Adeline  H.  Teslcay.  Is  a  resident  of  Canada. 


May  10. 1902 
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f^oUB  of  )Vew  Boofis* 

One  of  the  most  practical  little  books  of  the  present  year  is 
a  aeries  of  Shak€spearian  Synopsa^  consisting  of  arguments  of 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare^  The  story  of  each  act  of  each  play 
oocnpies  about  a  page  of  the  small  ''Handy Information/' and 
the  sonunary  is  useful  to  the  teacher  who  needs  to  keep  famil- 
iar with  the  various  plays,  as  well  as  to  the  lay  reader  who 
wishes  occasionally  to  recall  school-day  acquaintiance  with 
Shakespeare  and  has  little  time  at  his  command.  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  t  Company,  New  York  City.) 

fhe  Faw  Flaee  Logariikmie  TabU$,  containing  the  loga- 
rithms of  numbers  and  the  trigonometric  functions,  arrarged 
for  use  in  the  entrance  examinations  of  the  Sheffield  scientific 
school  of  Yale  univerBity.  Dr.  Pereey  F.  Smith  has  arranged 
these  tables  en  the  basis  of  Dr.  C.  Bremiker's  admirable  tables. 
They  differ  from  those  in  ordinary  use  in  diyidiog  the  degree  into 
tenths  and  hundredths  in  the  place  of  minutes  and  seconds. 
For  practice,  this  is  a  much  more  convenient  system  and  con- 
duces to  rapidity ;  but  in  actual  field  work  it  will  call  for  a 
regradation  of  ipstruments.  The  paper  is  substantial  and  the 
form  of  the  tables  makes  them  conyenient  for  use.  (Henry 
Holt  k  Company,  New  York).  .|p 

Elementary  Galeuluip  a  tezt^book  for  the  use  of  students  in 
general  science,  by  Pereey  F.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  math- 
ematics in  the  Sheffield's  scientific  school  of  Yale  university. 
The  present  methods  of  study  of  the  exact  sciences  demands 
the  most  thoro  grounding  in  mathematics,  advanised  as  well 
as  elementary.  Indeed,  many  courses  in  physics  are  little  be- 
sides pure  mathematics  involving  the  calculus.  To  prepare 
students  to  pursue  these  courses  to  sdvantage,  Dr.  Smith  has 
written  this  little  manual.  It  begins  with  the  principle  of 
graphic  as  showing  the  meanings  of  functions,  and  then  gives 
the  place  of  limits.  He  next  shows  how  to  differentiate  the 
most  important  forms  of  differentials  and  to  solve  the  various 
values.  Finally,  he  gives  a  brief  explication  of  the  reverse 
process,  that  of  integration.  (American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.) 

Analytical  Peyehology^Vk  practical  manual  for  colleges  and  nor 
mal  schools,  presenting  the  facts  and  principles  of  mental  anal' 
ysis  in  the  form  of  simple  illustration  and  experiments,  with 
forty-two  figures  in  the  text  and  thirty-nine  experimental  charts 
by  Prof.  Lightner  Witmer,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  base  psychological  study  up- 
on experiment,  so  making  it  practice  in  true  induction.  It 
begins  with  showing  the  combination  of  apperception  and 
sensation  to  develop  the  perception  and  several  very  striking 
experiments  are  given  to  show  the  part  taken  by  the  mind  i^ 
self.  This  is  followed  by  the  elements  which  make  attention 
and  a  careful  development  of  the  plam  by  which  attention  can 
be  cultivated.  Under  association,  large  space  is  given  to  the 
discussion  and  numerous  experiments  are  described  which 
show  how  much  experience  has  to  do  with  sensations,  percep- 
tions, and  reasoning.  The  methods  by  which  sight  and  touch 
give  us  the  perceptions  of  space  are  fully  treated,  and  the  ex- 
periments show  the  value  of  binocular  vision  and  touch  at 
various  points  to  give  our  conceptions  of  distance  and  form. 
Finally  the  processes  of  psycho-physiological  analysis  are 
fully  and  clearly  discussed  so  as  to  show  the  intimate  relation 
of  the  mind  and  body  thru  the  medium  of  the  brain.  The  fig- 
ures and  charts  are  clear  and  strikipfif,  and  the  series  of  color 
charts  to  show  how  colors  are  varied  by  contrast,  is  of  special 
interest.    (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston  &  London.) 

With  A  Graded  List  of  Poems  and  Stories,  by  Charles  B. 
Gilbert  and  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  the  teacher  has  a  useful 
means  toward  developing  literature  in  her  classes.  Poems  and 
stories  for  esM  of  the  eight  years  i&school  are  suggested  by 
these  two  edikiators  whose  wide  experience  with  young  people 
in  teaching  enables  them  to  select  wisely  from  the  vast  store- 
house of  good  things  in  English  and  American  literature.  The 
list  was  purposely  made  large  in  order  to  give  every  teacher  a 
broad  field  for  selection.    (Silver,  Burdett  k  Company.) 

Nos.  149  and  150  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  are  from 
Ouidaand  Shakespeare.  No.  149  is  "Twelfth  Niprht"  with 
notes  by  Helen  Gray  Cone.  No.  150  contains  Ouida's  two 
charming  stories  '*  A  Dog  of  Flanders,"  and  the  Nurnberg 
Stone."  The  stories  are  most  appropriate  for  class-room  use 
with  pupils  ef  grammar  grades.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com- 
pany, Boston.) 

How  to  Make  Baskets,  by  Mary  White.  In  getting  up  this 
book  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  present  the  subject  of 
basketry  in  all  its  aspects,  with  different  materials,  as  simply 
and  comprehensively  as  possible.    Objects  are  studied  from  a 


mat  to  a  seemingly  rather  complex  basket,  yet  the  progres 
sions  are  so  clearly  put  that  the  learner  will  find  himsel 
master  of  the  weaving  art  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  The 
work  that  is  done  along  these  lines  by  school  children  as- 
tonishes those  outside  the  secrets  which  are  disclosed  in  the 
book.  The  ambitious  teacher  with  aspirations  toward  raphia, 
cane,  rattan,  or  rush  work  will  find  this  volume  an  intelligent 
guide.    (Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Price,  $1.00.) 

One  of  the  most  charming  things  in  the  musical  line  that 
has  come  to  hand  for  some  time  is  a  series  of  ten  Indian  MeUh 
dies,  harmonized  and  arranged  for  the  piano  by  Arthur  Far- 
well.  The  spirit  of  the  Indian  is  preserved  beautifully  in 
these  little  melodies,  and  they  are  heartily  recommended  to 
teachers  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Indians,  as  worthy 
of  careful  study.  The  ten  melodies  are  Approach  of  the 
Thunder  God,  The  Old  Man's  Love  Song,  Song  of  the  Death- 
less Voice,  Ichibuzzi,  The  Mother's  Vow,  Inketunga's  Thunder 
Song,  Song  of  the  Ghost  Dance,  fe^ong  to  the  Spirit,  Song  of  the 
Leader  Choral.  The  collection  is  bound  in  heavy  red  paper, 
with  cover  design  by  a  Kiowa  Indian.  There  is  an  eight-page 
introduction.  (The  WarWan  Press,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 
Price,  $1.50.) 

Temperance  Hdps  is  a  practical  little  book  intended  for  the 
primary  teacher.  The  talks  were  given  by  the  author,  Miss  L. 
Mabel  Freese,  in  the  year  1899-1900  in  the  Pond  street  school, 
Bangor,  Me.  Miss  Mary  S.  Snow,  formerly  superintendent  of 
Bangor,  says  in  her  introduction  that  the  book  has  not  been 
written  in  the  library  of  the  professional  bookmaker,  but  has 
been  worked  out  day  by  day  in  the  school-room.  The  twelve 
temperance  lessons  include :  Frances  Elizabeth  Willard,  The 
Apple  and  Cider,  Our  Bodily  House,  Right  and  Wrong  Use  of 
Grains,  The  Rooms  of  Our  Bodily  Dwelling,  The  Care  of  Our 
Body,  Tobacco,  Patriotism,  Frances  Willard  Day,  Neal  Dow, 
Kindness—For  Bird  Day,  Our  Watchmen.  Each  lesson  is  ac- 
companied by  an  appropriate  poem,  illustrative  anecdote  or 
story,  with  board  outline  for  original  reproduction.  (The 
Woman's  Temperance  Publishing  Association,  Chicsgo.) 

Adele  Millicent  Smith,  secretary  to  the  president  of  Drexel 
Institute  and  instructor  in  proof reading,has  issued  two  practical 
books  designed  for  use  as  text-books  in  schools.  They  are 
Printing  and  Writing  Materials:  Tkeir  Evolution,  and 
Proofreading  and  Punctuation,  The  former  is  a  manual  of 
200  pages,  attractively  bound  in  cloth  and  contains  twenty  il- 
lustrations. It  treats  of  printing,  reproductive  processes, 
writing  materials,  bookbinding,  type-founding,  and  type-set- 
ting. The  work  on  "  Proofreading  and  Punctuation"  treats  of 
proofmarks,  preparing  copy,  and  reading  proof,  sizes  of  type, 
faces  of  type,  job  work,  type  founding  and  typesetting,  re- 
productive processes,  paper  making,  technical  terms,  punctua- 
tion, and  modem  languages.  The  latter  is  an  especially 
valuable  feature.  Under  this  head  the  alphabets,  ortho- 
orthographical  marks  and  accents  of  the  English,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages  are  given,  and  special 
attention  is  called  to  errors  likely  to  be  made  in  writing 
these  languages  by  persons  not  natives  of  the  countries. 
Miss  Smith  writes  with  great  clearness  and  simplicity.  The 
works  are  not  only  of  practical  value  to  authors,  printers,  and 
proofreaders,  but  are  also  of  interest  to  the  general  reader 
and  writer.    (Published  by  the  Author.) 

Greek  Art,  by  T.  W.  Heermance,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  university. 
This  brief  sketch  was  written  originally  as  an  introduction  to 
a  descriptive  catalog  of  fifty  large  carbon  photograpbs  illus- 
trating the  rise  and  progress  of  Greek  and  Roman  art.  While 
it  makes  no  pretense  to  being  more  than  the  barest  outline  of 
the  subject,  it  may  attract  some  readers  who  would  not  feel 
inclined  to  open  a  more  extended  work.  It  is  issued  both  in 
paper  and  boards,  and  is  illustrated  by  pictures  of  fine  speci- 
mens of  Greek  art.    (A,  W.  Elson  &  Company,  Boston.) 

How  to  Teach  Reading  and  Composition,  by  J.  J.  Bums,  Ph.  D. 
This  book  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  to  prepare  for  the 
labor  of  training  pupils  to  read  the  English  language.  It  aids 
in  guiding  the  student  in  obtaining  culture  from  a  book,  and 
in  training  him  to  express  what  he  may  know  with  cleamess 
and  grace.  The  quotations  chosen  are  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  to  some,  notes  are  appended  ;  of  others,  questions  are 
isked.  Sometimes  both  modes  are  used.  Suggestions  are 
given  for  the  production  of  compositions  on  the  selections 
read.  The  book  is  attractively  illustrated,  and  our  primary 
teachers  will  find  it  timely  and  serviceable.  (American  Book 
Ck)mpany,  New  York.    Price,  50  cents.) 

Humors  of  all  kinds  are  prolific  of  worse  troubles.  They 
may  be  entirely  expelled  by  a  thorough  course  of  Hood*s 
Sarsaparilla. 
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Preeident  Tomas  Estrada  Palma'a  reception  by  his 
Cuban  compatriots  promises  well  for  the  development  of 
the  new  republic.  All  party  feeling  and  jealousies  have 
been  buried,  and  the  man  who  contested  President  Pal- 
ma's  election,  as  leader  of  the  opposition,  has  come  out 
unreservedly,  cordially,  and  with  unmistakable  proofs  of 
friendship  for  the  support  of  the  first  administration  un- 
der home  rule.  ''  What  has  this  to  do  with  education? 
Why  does  The  School  Journal  editorially  refer  to  this 
matter  which  is  so  completely  outside  of  the  field  of 
teaching?''  Bacause  President  Palma  was  a  teacher  up 
to  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  present  office.  His 
academy  at  Center  Valley,  N.  Y.,  has  done  a  noble  work 
in  laying  the  educational  foundation  of  many  good  lives. 
That  passion  for  freedom  which  urged  Senor  Palma  to 
sacrifice  all  he  had,  for  the  liberation  of  the  Pearl  of  the 
Antilles  from  oppression  and  foreign  rule  was  no 
stronger  than  his  passion  for  educating  the  young.  At- 
tainment to  freedom  was  to  him  synonomous  with  at- 
tainment to  education.  While  he  urged  aad  aided  the 
young  to  acquire  intelligence  and  general  culture,  his 
chief  anxiety  was  ever  for  the  development  of  character. 
"B3  good  men,  be  noble  women!" pervaded  all  of  his 
talks  to  young  people.  The  young  Cubans  who  gath- 
ered to  h^ar  him  in  different  places  and  on  various  oc- 
casions always  caught  the  inspiration  of  his  message; 
and  as  I  watched  the  faces  of  the  young  Cuban  women 
at  New  Paitz  when  they  listened  to  his  address  and  in- 
formal talks,  it  was  evident  that  his  words  were  received 
as  a  benediction,  and  strengthened  the  resolve  to  strive 
for  perfection  in  womanhood  and  to  make  the  best  of 
the  opportunities  offered  for  acquiring  qualifications 
necessary  to  become  good  teachers  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  Caba  and  of  humanity.  Hail  to  Tomas  Es- 
trala  Palma  the  teacher !  May  his  administration  as 
first  president  of  the  Cuban  republic  be  blessed  with 
abundant  success. 


A  circular  has  been  received  decorated  with  enticing 
dollar  symbols  and  promising  ''the  greatest  percentage 
of  profit "  on  investment  in  the  company  of  which  Dr.  E. 
H.  Cook  of  unforgotten,  if  peculiar,  ascension  to  promi- 
nence in  the  educational  field,  is  president.  Accom- 
panying the  circular  is  a  letter  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  selfsame  doctor,  urging  members  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  to  purchase  stock  ''  at  once, 
before  the  price  is  advanced."  The  reason  gi?en  for  of- 
fering to  educational  workers  this  wonderful  opportun- 
ity of  doubling  their  Imoney  is  ''on  account  of  my  con- 
nection with  the  National  Educational  Association  for- 
merly as  president  and  now  as  a  life  director. "  The 
presidency  of  the  N.  E.  A.  must  certainly  be  a  thing 
worth  scheming  and  wire-lay ng  for  if  its  quondam  pos- 
session invests  one  with  a  pull  upon  the  purse-strings  of 
the  members,  whose  names  and  addresses  may  easily  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary.  Those  who  have  not  the 
time  to  go  into  training  for  the  presidency  may  find  it 
profitable  to  purchase  a  life  directorship,  and  thereby 
acquire  in  return  for  their  investment  the  privilege  of 
advertising  speculation  schemes,  missing  letter  puzzles, 
beauty  lotions,  points  on  the  races,  and  what  not.  "  As 
a  life  director  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  I  take  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing you  "  is  a  card  of  introduction  worth  money,  if 
one  is  not  over  much  encumbered  with  tact  so  as  to 
hesitate  about  making  use  of  the  title. 

It  was  to  be,  and  in  fact  was,  expected  that  some  peo- 
ple would  find  fault  with  the  proposition  of  The  School 
Journal  to  secure  a  foundation  for  a  Parker  Memorial 
fund  by  bringing  out  a  special  edition  of  the  famous 


"Talks  on  Teaching."  Ideally  judged,  without  even 
the  slighest  vestige  of  consideration -of  the  frailties  of 
human  beings,  and  in  this  case  particularly  teachers,  it 
might  appear  that  a  Memorial  fund  ought  to  be  collected 
entirely  by  the  efforts  of  a  committee  of  teachers  with- 
out offering  anything  in  retumfor  the  contributions.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  attacks  upon  fairs  and  balls  for 
charity  purposes.  Wiieacres  will  always  furnish  abund- 
ant statistics  to  prove  that  more  might  be  accomplished 
by  asking  people  to  contribute  directly  what  they  would 
spend  upon  dress  and  in  preparation  for  these  occasions, 
and  that  many  more  thoasands  of  dollars  might  be 
turned  over  to  charity  organizations.  Those,  however, 
whose  idealism  has  been  tainted  by  experience  with  com- 
mercial transactions  tell  a  different  story,  and  their  ad- 
vice, tho  not  robed  in  the  super-mundane  dignity  in 
which  the  plans  of  their  ideal  brethren  present  them- 
selves, has  the  advantage  that  it  is  shaped  with  a  view 
to  securing  actual  results.  And  tangible  results  are 
what  we  are  most  concerned  about,  because  we  are  in 
earnest  about  this  matter  of  securing  a  suitable  fund  in 
a  way  most  worthy  of  teachers. 

Firstly,  every  teacher  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
Parker's  ideas  concerning  teaching.  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate somewhat  the  services  of  the  man  to  whom  the 
Memorial  is  to  be  dedicated,  they  would  naturaUy  want 
to  purchase  "Talks  on  Teaching," and  would  gladly  wel- 
come the  addition  of  a  well-written  biography  and  of 
careful  estimates  by  leading  educators.  If  this  enlarged 
book  can  be  furnished  at  a  price  cheaper  than  the  edition 
already  in  the  market,  so  much  the  better  for  the  pur- 
chaser.   This  much  is  certainly  clear. 

Second,  the  sale  of  the  book,  including  proper  adver- 
tising, mailing,  etc.,  involves  time  and  expense.  The 
publishers,  no  one  will  deny,  have  the  best  facilities  for 
producing  and  distributing  the  book.  Their  employees 
are  paid  and  are  held  to  strict  account.  Hence,. more 
satisfactory  service  can  be  rendered  to  those  desiring 
the  book  than  could  be  under  a  committee  neither  quali- 
fied nor  in  position  to  handle  the  purely  business  side. 

Third,  the  publishers  derive  no  more  benefit  (as  a 
matter  of  fact,  considerably  less)  from  the  sale  of  their 
special  Memorial  edition  than  they  would  obtain  from  an 
ordinary  sale  of  the  regular  edition*  Close  calculation 
was  made  and  the  price  fixed  at  a  figure  barely  sufficient 
to  cover  necessary  expenses. 

If  the  kind  critics  will  keep  these  three  points  in  mind 
and  reveal  their  interest  in  a  Memorial  to  Colonel  Parker 
by  lending  a  helping  hand  rather  than  by  standing  on 
the  highway  croaking,  the  cause  they  appear  so  anxious 
for  will  be  the  better  served. 

However,  there  is  no  cause  for  discouragement.  Many 
of  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  profession  have  al- 
ready come  forward  and  placed  themselves  frankly  in 
sympathy  with  the  plan.  Assurances  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  following  that  they  will  serve  as  mem- 
bers on  the  Memorial  committee,  as  proposed  in  these 
pages  :  Drs.  E.  Oram  Lyte  and  James  McAlister,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  John  W.  Cook,  of  Illinois ;  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Mclver,  of  North  Carolina  ;  Dr.  Edward  T. 
Pierce,  of  California  ;  Drs.  Samuel  T.  button  and  Amos 
M.  Kellogg,  of  New  York. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  of  Colonel  Parker  whose 
advice  is  highly  valued,  the  publishers  are  now  adding  a 
new  proposition.  They  mean  to  issue  a  large,  nearly 
life-size  photogravure  portrait  on  India  paper  of  the 
Colonel,  to  be  sold  at  ten  dollars,  half  the  money  to  be 
set  aside  for  the  Memorial  fund,  the  balance  represent- 
ing the  actual  expense  of  producing  and  handling  the 
picture.  The  edition  will  be  limited  to  200  and  no  other 
copies  of  the  same  kind  will  be  sold  after  this  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Those  who  desire  copies  of  the  portrait  should  notify 
the  publishers  at  once.  Unless  a  sufficient  nunoiber  of 
orders  are  received  by  June  15  to  ensure  the  sale  of  this 
limited  edition  the  portrait  cannot  be  issued. 
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The  Promise  of  a  Life. 

This  is  the  time  of  blossoming  and  promise  of  future 
beauty  and  fruitf  ulness.  The  birds  of  the  air  are  ten- 
derly watching  over  the  eggs  in  their  newly  built  nests 
to  protect  them  from  destruction,  to  the  day  when  the 
new  life  developing  within  is  prepared  to  enter  the  world 
of  struggle  and  service.  The  buds  on  the  orchard  trees 
are  breaking  into  blossom  and  the  nurseryman  looks  up- 
on them  as  so  many  prophecies  of  fruit  and  delight. 
The  grass  in  the  meadows,  the  sprouting  wheat  and  com 
in  the  fields,  the  myriads  of  green  flowrets  in  the  vine- 
yards, the  blossoming  bushes  all  buoy  up  the  heart  with 
confident  assurances  of  a  rich  harvest  to  come. 

We  may  not  be  conscious  of  it,  but  we  know  that  not 
every  bird  life  faintly  throbbing  in  the  shell  will  find  its 
way  into  the  work-a-day  world  ;  we  know  that  not  every 
bud  will  open  its  glory  to  the  sunshine,  nor  every  blos- 
som expand  into  fruit,  nor  every  fruit  attain  to  maturity 
and  fullness.  We  do  not  like  to  think  of  failure  and 
decay  when  all  is  joyous  and  decked  with  splendor. 
Moreover,  we  are  confident  that  with  so  much  vigorous 
new  life  about  us  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  fruitage. 

The  Worth  of  an  Individual  Child. 

The  teacher  at  school,  especially  the  teacher  of  little 
children,  lives  in  this  atmosphere  of  springtide  all  the 
year  round.  The  primary  school  is  God's  own  precious 
garden.  The  tender  lives  developing  here  into  blossom 
conceal  within  them  possibilities  of  greater  service  to 
humanity  than  all  that  beautiful  temple  of  nature  with- 
out. Here  each  individual  life  is  of  immeasurable  con- 
sequence and  value.  The  founder  of  the  Christian 
religion  told  his  disciples  that "  Who  so  shall  receive  one 
such  little  child  in  my  name,  receiveth  me,''  and  what  a 
terrible  penalty  he  suggested  to  be  visited  upon  him  who 
shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones. 

Bach  single  life,  no  matter  how  unattractive  the 
house  of  flesh  in  which  it  is  lodged,  is  a  new  revelation 
of  a  divine  good-will  toward  mankind.  If  .to  our  limited, 
narrow  vision  the  import  of  one  such  life  is  incompre- 
hensible, especially  at  the  early  stage  of  development 
represented  in  the  primary  school,  we  have  only  our- 
selves to  blame.  A  deaf  person  may  argue  that  the 
nightingale  cannot  possibly  be  much  of  a  singer  since 
its  coat  is  so  plain  and  its  whole  appearance  and  man- 
ner 80  entirely  unsuggestive  of  that  wonderful  power 
which  those  only  can  appreciate  who  have  listened  to  its 
song. 

A  teacher  who  fails  to  see  educational  possibili- 
ties in  every  single  child  may  be  sure  that  blindness  is 
responsible  for  this  failure — blindness  either  as  regards 
the  nature  of  that  particular  child,  or  blindness  as  re- 
gards the  purpose  of  education.  The  first  thing  neces- 
sary for  teachers  afflicted  with  this  blindness  is  to  be- 
come conscious  of  their  defect — not  to  put  their  con- 
science to  sleep  by  lightly  disposing  of  a  single  child  as 
stupid,  incorrigible,  or  a  hopeless  case*  Let  such  teach- 
ers, like  the  blind  men  by  the  wayside,  answer  the  Great 
Teacher's  question,  ''What will  ye  that  I  should  do  unto 
you?"  by  humbly  praying  "That  our  eyes  may  be 
opened." 

Drawing  Near  to  Children. 

It  is  well  that  the  teacher,  and  again  especially  the 
primary  teacher,  should  never  for  a  day  or  for  an  hour 
lose  sight  of  the  duty  of  regarding  each  pupil  as  a 
separate  individuality  entitled  as  much  to  watchful  care 
and  kindly  treatment  as  each  other  child,  much  tho  he 
may  differ  from  the  average  type  in  the  little  commun- 
ity of  which  he  is  a  member.  If  abnormalities  become 
evident  justifying  the  teacher  in  the  conclusion  that 
a  specialist's  attention  is  required,  then  let  the  expert 
be  consulted.  But  as  long  as  a  child  is  accepted  in  a 
school  it  behooves  the  teacher  to  be  solicitous  about  his 
educational  development,  his  well-being  and  happiness. 
Child  study  pursaed  in  friendly  intercourse  with  pupils 
and  hearty  but  unobtrusive  participation  in  their  joys 
and  interests  in  and  out  of  school,  together  with  a 


continuous  thoughtful  study  of  education  and  school 
problems  as  presented  in  educational  master  works  and 
worthy  periodicals  published  in  the  interests  of  teachers 
— these  two,  the  right  kind  of  child  study  and  the  right 
kind  of  pedagogy,  are  aids  most  necessary  to  a  proper 
living  up  to  one's  responsibilities  as  a  teacher  of  little 
children. 

Atmosphere  of  the  School. 

The  time  of  greatest  promise  is  also  the  time  when 
the  greatest  care  is  required  to  let  not  one  hope  decline 
for  want  of  watchfulness.  Here  is  needed  an  instruc- 
tion varied  and  attractive  enough  to  touch  and  keep 
alive  every  healthful  interest  that  may  stir  in  a  child 
mind.  The  relation  between  teacher  and  pupils  must  be 
governed  by  the  same  spirit  that  makes  the  relation- 
ships of  the  home  so  precious.  Comenius,  that  grand 
old  schoolmaster  of  three  centuries  since,  put  it  quaintly 
by  saying  that  the  teacher  should  take  the  heavenly  sun 
as  his  guide,  which  gives  to  the  being  that  is  growing 
up  "  (1)  CONTINUALLY  light  and  warmth^  (2 )  often  rain  ar^ 
wind,  (3)  SELDOM  thunder  and  ligfUning. 

All  these  analogies  between  physical  nature  and  the 
laws  of  mental  growth  are  very  helpful  if  rightly  inter- 
preted :  but  we  must  never  forget  that  the  beings  with 
whom  we  deal  at  school  are  immortal  souls  infinitely 
above  that  nature  without  from  which  the  analogies  are 
drawn.  Every  individuality  in  our  school  community 
fills  a  place  that  nothing  else  can  supply.  Nature  may 
appear  to  be  wasteful  of  her  blossoms  and  the  lowlier 
lives,  but  in  this  she  cannot  serve  us  as  a  guide. 

The  true  teacher  seeks  constantly  to  develop  and  en- 
rich the  lives  about  her,  and  to  lose  not  one  of  those 
entrusted  to  her  watchfulness  and  educational  care. 
The  teacher's  joy  is  that  in  working  in  God's  garden  he 
is  rewarded  with  a  sight  of  the  beauties  of  blossoming, 
and  encouraged  by  hopes  of  the  future  development  of 
abundant  fruit.    There  is  joy  in  spring  time. 


Public  Eveoiog  Trade  School. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  only  trades  school  in  Amer- 
ica conducted  entirely  at  public  expense  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  is  located  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
This  evening  trades  school  was  established  in  October, 
1899,  and  as  the  school  uses  the  equipment  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts  high  school,  it  is  a  comparatively  inex- 
pensive institution.  Courses  are  given  in  machine  shop 
practice,  tool-making,  plumbing,  mechanical  drawing, 
pattern-making,  and  electricity.  There  is  also  a  class  in 
which  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  trigonometry  are  taught,  but  only  in  so  far  as  prac- 
tical application  ean  be  made  of  them  to  the  mechanical 
trades. 

Last  year  the  school  had  an  enrolment  of  295.  The 
per  capita  cost  was  $12.36.  No  tuition  is  charged,  but 
each  member  of  the  tool-making,  plumbing,  and  wood- 
work classes  is  charged  $5  for  incidentals  and  breakage. 
Every  year  the  tool-making  class  gives  over  all  of  its 
products  to  become  the  property  of  the  city.  The  tools 
are  used  in  the  machine  shops  of  the  day  high  school. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  school,  three  years  ago, 
this  class  has  made  tools  to  the  value  of  $675,  physical 
apparatus  worth  $40,  and  five  speed  lathes,  valued  at 
$200,  a  total  of  $915. 

The  total  number  of  men  in  all  the  classes  who  are 
now  employed  as  regular  workmen  at  their  trade  is  209. 
Thus  there  are  very  few  students  of  the  school  not  em- 
ployed. The  school  is  therefore  training  the  men  al- 
ready engaged  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of 
Springfield  aad  vicinity,  giving  them  a  higher  degree  of 
skill  and  making  them  more  efficient  workmen.  Thus 
they  can  demand  higher  prices  for  their  work  and  give 
better  service  to  their  employers.  The  question  of  or- 
ganizing similar  schools  in  Cambridge,  Hartford,  and 
New  Haven  is  being  agitated.  In  Boston,  also,  a  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  run  the  shops  of  the  manual  training 
high  school  in  the  evening  for  trade  work,  but  as  yet  no 
definite  action  has  been  t&en  in  any  of  these  cities. 
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The  Erducational   Outlook. 


Parker  Memorial  MeetlDKS. 

The  public  schools  of  Leadville*  Col.,  will  hold  memo- 
rial exercises  for  Colonel  Parker  on  May  23.  On  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  there  will  be  brief  programs  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  city,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils.  At 
the  close  of  the  session  a  general  teachers' meeting  will  te 
held  in  the  high  school  building,  to  which  the  public  will 
be  invited.  Souvenir  programs  containing  a  portrait  of 
Colonel  Parker  are  being  planned.  Since  many  of  the 
Leadville  teachers  were  pupils  of  Colonel  Parker,  the 
memorial  will  be  of  special  interest  and  value. 

A  Parker  memorial  institute  was  held  in  Durham,  N. 
H.,  May  2,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Strafford  County 
Teachers'  Association.  It  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing, inspiring,  and  satisfactory  institute  meetings  ever 
held  in  the  state. 

Supt.  Charles  W.  Biekford,  of  Manchester,  was  the 
first  speaker.  He  gave  a  brief  account  of  Colonel  Par- 
ker's work  in  the  schools  of  Chicago,  and  then  de- 
scribed more  at  length  his  observations  of  these  schools 
as  they  now  are. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Edueatiafij 
Boston,  gave  an  address  on ''  Colonel  Parker  as  a  Leader," 
a  full  report  of  which  will  be  printed  in  these  pages  next 
weel^  together  with  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  criticisms 
advanced. 

After  the  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year. 
State  Superintendent  Folsom  told  the  teachers  some- 
thing of  *^  Colonel  Parker's  Life  and  Work. " 

The  paper  on  ''The  Meaning  of  Colonel  Parker's 
Work  to  the  Teachers  and  Schools  of  New  Hampshire, " 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Simpson,  of  Greenland,  was  read  in  his  ab- 
sence, by  State  Superintendent  Folsom. 

Dr.  Fred  Cowing,  of  Belmont,  Mass.,  a  former  state 
superintendent  of  New  Hampshire,  closed  the  exercises 
with  a  bright  and  witty  address  on  "'  The  Importance  of 
Local  History." 

New  Educational  Association. 

At  the  recent  educational  convention  at  Chicago  an 
organization  of  university  professors  of  education  was 
formed.  Thirty-five  institutions  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  were  represented.  The  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization is  to  study  the  relation  of  the  educational  to 
the  other  departments  of  the  university,  and  to  make 
investigations  regarding  the  teaching  of  educational 
subjects.  The  affairs  of  the  organization  are  in  the 
hands  of  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  Prof. 
John  Dewey,  of  the  university  of  Chicago,  chairman  ; 
Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  of  Wisconsin,  secretary ;  Dean 
James  E.  Russell  of  Columbia,  Professor  Hanus,  of 
Harvard,  and  Professor  Brown,  of  the  University  of 
California. 

English  Among  Porto  Rican  Teachers. 

The  native  teachers  of  Porto  Rico  are  making  great 
efforts  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  There  are  in  the  island  about  900  of  these 
native  teachers,  divided  into  three  classes  :  Rural  teach- 
ers, with  a  salary  of  $30  a  month  ;  grade  teachers,  who 
are  paid  $10  a  month  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  $50  in 
the  larger  towns  ;  and  principals  of  schools,  who  have 
$75  a  month.    Most  of  them  have  families  to  support. 

The  department  tries  to  have  one  teacher  of  English 
in  each  school  building,  who  can  go  from  class  to  class, 
taking  the  primary  work  in  all  subjects  with  the  small 
children  in  the  morning,  and  teaching  English  to  the 
other  cla83e8  in  the  afternoon.  In  this  way  after  a  few 
years,  as  the  smaller  children  enter  higher  grades, 
the  schools  will  be  able  to  do  all  their  work  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  to  use  English  text-books.  The  bulk 
of  the  instruction  is  now,  of  course,  given  in  Spanish. 

The  educational  department  has  provided  for  an  ex- 
amination in  English  of  native  teachers  on  June  7.  This 
examination  will  be  voluntary,  as  teachers  will  not  be 
refused  their  certificates  for  next  year  should  they  fail 


or  stay  away.  The  nptark  obtained  in  English  will,  how- 
ever, be  entered  upon  the  certificate  of  each  teacher,  so 
that  local  school  boards  may,  if  they  see  fit,  give  piefcr- 
ence  to  teachers  with  some  knowledge  of  English.  The 
teachers  are  enthusia8tic»and  are  forming  classes  to  im- 
prove their  knowledge  of  Englieh  in  preparation  for  tie 
examination. 

Commissioner  Samuel  M.  Lindsay  suggests  that  in 
view  of  the  great  poverty  of  these  teachers,  a  small  cash 
prize  would  be  a  great  stimulus  to  further  exertion.  The 
department  would  like  to  offer  in  each  of  the  three 
classes  of  rural,  grade,  and  prircipal  teachers,  as  a  first 
prize  $50,  as  a  second  prize  $25,  and  additional  prizes  of 
$10  for  the  third  and  fourth  best  showing  made  in  each 
class.  The  sum  of  $300  contributed  for  this  purpose 
would  accomplish  great  good. 


Notes  on  European  Schools.  IV. 

By  Db.  John  T.  Princb,  Agent  Mass.  Board  of  Education. 

(Conttluded.) 

Reforms. 

Probably  no  question  of  school  administration  is  more 
generally  discussed  in  one  form  or  another  than  that  of 
how  far  the  public  schools  shall  be  directly  controlled  by 
the  people.  Changes  in  the  name  of  wtoim  are  con- 
stantly being  made  toward  the  centralization  or  decen- 
tralization of  systems,  the  direction  of  effort  depending 
upon  their  nature  and  history.  Thus,  in  this  country, 
or  in  that  part  of  it  where  local  control  and  support  of 
schools  are  greatest,  there  is  a  disposition  to  adopt  the 
practices  of  centralized  systems  by  putting  an  increasing 
amount  of  power  into  the  hands  of  small  appointed 
boards,  and  by  giving  over  to  professional  experts  the 
direct  management  of  the  schools.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  where  centralization  is  great- 
est, the  movement  of  reform  is  in  the  direction  of  giving 
the  people  more  responsibility  and  greater  power  in  the 
management  of  the  schools,  altho  as  yet  but  little  has 
been  done  in  this  direction.  In  England,  great  strides 
have  been  taken,  first  in  making  elementary  education 
free,  and  recently  in  extending  the  benefits  of  secondary 
education  by  the  establishment  of  the  higher-grade 
board  schools.  The  hold  that  these  higher  schools  have 
upon  the  people  was  shown  by  the  surprising  opposition 
shown  to  the  recent  governmental  measure  of  taking 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  school  boards,  and  of 
otherwise  endangering  their  usefulness. 

While  these  movements  of  centralization  and  decen- 
tralization in  the  interests  of  the  schools  are  going  on, 
we  find  that  the  schools  everywhere  are  being  adapted 
more  and  more  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Freedom 
of  opportunity  for  the  children  and  youth  to  do  the 
most  for  themselves  is  keeping  pace  with  the  extension 
and  liberalizing  of  the  course  of  studies, — features  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  more  apparent  in  America  than 
elsewhere.  While  in  a  certain  sense  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  reaching  the  great  ends  of  education  must 
be  identical  in  all  countries,  it  will  be  irimitted  that 
each  country  has  its  own  peculiar  probleMlto  80lv>e. 

The  dangers  as  well  as  advantages  of  centralization 
and  decentralization  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who 
are  shaping  the  educational  policy.  To  us  the  greatest 
danger  lies  in  bringing  politics  and  favoritism  into  the 
management  of  the  schools.  In  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  an  English  educator,  who  has  lately  visited 
our  schools  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  there  was  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  during  the  interval  of  absence 
the  influence  of  politics  in  the  schools  had  manifestly 
increased.  This  opinion  from  an  impartial  and  friendly 
observer  ought  to  open  our  eyes  to  certain  positive 
dangers  of  local  school  management,  and  lead  us  to 
adopt  to  a  limited  extent  some  of  the  centralized  features 
of  other  countries.  The  aim  above  all  others  which 
should  now  occupy  our  attention  is  the  securing  of 
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skilled  toachers  and  Buperintondents  for  the  sohools. 
That  there  has  been  a  gain  in  this  direction  during  the 
past  few  years  there  can  be  no  doubt.  To  make  secure 
and  extend  the  gain  thus  made  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  universal  and  obligatory  the  practices  relating  to 
appointments  which  now  exist  in  the  best-favored  local- 
ities. All  other  reforms  sink  into  insignificance  beside 
that  of  securing  for  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  effi- 
cient teachers  and  a  wise  direction  of  their  work.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  similarity  of  reforms  in  this  and 
other  countries.  In  the  last  revised  instructions  issued 
to  his  Majesty's  inspectors  of  England,  and  applicable 
to  the  code  of  1909,  the  following  paragraph  appears  .* — 

The  alterations  made  in  recent  codes  have  been  mainly  directed 
towards  securing :  (1)  greater  financial  stability  of  scbools ; 
(2)  more  freedom  and  fiexibility  of  classification  among  schol- 
ars ;  (3)  a  more  liberal  and  practical  curriculum  for  schools 
generally ;  and  (4)  provision  for  the  special  circumstances 
of  small  schools,  especially  in  rural  districts. 

This  statement  of  what  has  been  done  in  England  ex- 
actly describes  the  present  direction  of  effort  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  efforts  in  the  ways 
indicated  will  continue,  until  it  can  be  said  that  the 
classification  of  schools  and  courses  of  studies  are  such 
as  will  permit  the  needs  of  each  individual  pupil  to  be 
fully  met,  and  that  the  state  and  local  support  of  public 
education  is  so  adjusted  that  instead  of  a  burden  it  will 
become  to  every  taxpayer  a  glad  privilege,  given  in  the 
interests  of  a  more  presperous  commonwealth  and  a 
nobler  manhood  and  womanhood. 

American  Standardf  and  Ways  of  Improvement. 

I  am  aware  that  most  of  the  features  of  excellence  in 
the  practices  of  other  countries  here  outlined  may  be 
found  to  some  extent  in  our  own  country,  and  that  we 
have  only  to  watch  their  wo'-king  under  home  conditions, 
and,  if  seen  to  be  effective,  to  extend  thend.  This,  in 
faci  is  the  only  orderly  way  of  making  and  improving  a 
system  of  schools.  Good  things  in  this  country  must 
not  be  imposed  from  without  or  from  a  central  board, 
but  must  grow  into  favor  with  the  people  by  discussion 
and  successful  practice.  Such  has  been  the  course  of 
every  good  feature  of  our  schools  which  from  extended 
practice  ean  be  called  distinctively  American,  whether 
it  had  its  beginning  here  or  not.  This  may  be  said  to 
be  true  of  our  primary  school  reading,  our  primary  draw- 
ing and  color  work,  our  system  of  electives,  the  self- 
government  of  our  pupils,  and  the  organic  connection 
of  all  parts  of  our  school  system.  All  of  these  features 
we  have  made  our  own  by  discussion  and  successful 
practice,  and  they  may  well  challenge  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  our  friends  across  the  water.  To  these 
will  be  added  in  the  near  future  other  features  which 
are  proving  their  excellence,  and  which  will  be  all  the 
more  permanent  and  effective  if  they  are  clearly  seen  to 
realize  oar  highest  ideals  after  a  successful  trial. 

Arbor  Day  In  New  York  State. 

The  public  schools  of  New  York  city  and  state  cele- 
brated May  2  as  Arbor  day.  Vines  and  seeds  were, 
planted  in  schools  where  it  was  not  practicable  to  set 
out  trees.  Exercises  were  held  to  widen  the  pupils' 
knowledge  of  local  trees,  shrubs,  and  bird  life. 

Last  year  16,701  trees  were  planted  in  9,803  school 
districts  of  New  York  state.  Dr.  Skinner  says  that  the 
thousands  of  trees  planted  by  pupils  have  without  doubt 
materially  advanced  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  forests.  This  sentiment 
has  found  expression  in  laws  establishing  the  state  pre- 
serve in  the  Adirondacks,  and  in  the  organization  of  the 
School  of  Forestry  under  the  direction  of  Cornell  uni- 
versity. 

It  is  believed  that  excellent  results  may  be  secured  in 
the  next  few  years  by  concentrating  attention  particu- 
larly upon  the  improvement  of  school  grounds.  Thru 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  William  A.  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo, 
N.  Y.,  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is 
aUe  to  offer  cash  prizes  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the 
best  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  second  best  kept  school 


grounds  in  the  state.  The  competition  is  open  to  all 
district  schools  of  New  York  state  whose  grounds  are 
not  within  the  limits  of  a  city  or  an  incorporated  village. 


School  Law:  Recent  Decisions. 

Compiled  by  R.  D.  Fishbr. 

Matrimonial  Bonds  Abroj(ate  Teaching  Contract. 

The  plaintiff,  Miss  Alice  E.  Thomas,  secretly  married  a  Mr. 
Roberts  and  signed  her  maiden  name  to  her  contract  as  a 
teacher  at  Plainfield,  Ind.  This  was  in  September.  Two 
months  before  the  township  trustee  had  told  her  he  would  not 
employ  a  married  woman  as  teacher.  Miss  Thomas  told  him 
she  was  not  married  and  did  not  purpose  marrying  during  the 
school  year.  Learning  of  the  secret  marriage,  just  before 
Christmas,  the  trostee  discharged  plaintiff  and  employed  an- 
other teacher.  Miss  Thomas  sued  the  tswnship  to  recover  pay 
for  services  during  the  remainder  of  the  term.  She  asserted 
that  she  was  ready  to  complete  her  contract  and  only  failed  to 
teach  because  the  trustee  would  not  let  her.  She  recovered 
judgment  in  the  circuit  court,  but  the  trustee  appealed  and 
tht  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  reversed.  Gifford  School 
Township  vs.  Roberts,  Indiana  App.  C.  February  2, 1902. 

School  Taxation  Limitations. 

1.  Sec.  63  of  Pub.  Laws,  so  far  as  it  authorizes  sub-school 
districts  of  a  city  to  levy  taxes  for  building  purposes,  is  not 
repealed  by  act  of  March  22,  1877,  and  its  supplement  of 
March  16, 1878,  placing  on  the  central  beard  of  education  the 
power  to  detsrmine  the  amount  necessary  for  conducting  the 
schools ;  provisions  for  building  not  being  incloded  in  such  power. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  12, 1869,  Sec.  63, 
limiting  the  special  tax  for  building  which  the  sub-school  dis- 
tricts may  levy  to  the  amount  of  tht  regular  annual  school 
levy,  is  repealed  by  the  subsequent  legislation.  Under  this 
latter  there  is  no  regular  annual  tax  for  sub  districts,  but 
only  for  the  district  as  a  whole.  Judgment  for  dismissal  af- 
firmed. Mellor,  et.  aL  vs.  City  of  Pittsburg.  Penn.  S.  C. 
January  6, 1902. 

Voluntary  Payments — Defective  Statements. 

Section  652,  Rev.  Codas,  requires  that  salaries  of  county 
superintendents  of  schools  shall  be  computed  upon  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  schools  or  separate  departments  of  graded 
schools  presided  over  by  superintendents,  which  have  been 
taught  at  least  three  months  in  the  preceding  year.  Salary 
shall  not  be  computed  upon  the  number  of  schools  which  have 
been  taught  less  than  tluree  months.  The  construction  of  this 
section  is  not  of  that  doubtful  character  which  would  warrant 
the  courts  in  following  a  contrary  interpretation  placed 
thereon  by  the  department  of  public  instruction. 

2.  This  action  was  brought  by  plaintiff  to  recover  a  balance 
alleged  to  be  due  him  for  salary  as  county  superintendent. 
The  county  interposed  a  counter  claim  for  an  alleged  over-pay- 
ment of  salary,  induced  by  plaintiff's  defective  statements  to 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  the  number  of  schools 
in  the  county.  It  is  held  that,  as  the  overpayments  were 
made  under  a  mistake  ef  fact  and  were  induced  by  plaintiffs 
false  statements,  they  were  not  voluntary  payments,  and  can 
be  recovered  by  the  county.  It  is  held,  further,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  volontary  payment  does  not  apply  to  payments  made 
from  public  funds  by  agents  of  municipal  corporations  whose 
duties  and  powers  in  reference  thereto  are  limited  and  defined 
by  law.  The  direction  of  a  verdict  against  the  county  on  its 
counter  claims  upon  the  ground  that  over-payments  were  vol- 
tary  was  erronesus,  and  ths  judgment  must  be  reversed. 
Wiles  vs.  Mcintosh  county.  North  Dakota  S.C.  January  31, 1902. 

Buying  School  Equipment  Without  Authority. 

Judge  Cofer,  of  the  Hendricks  county,  Ind.,  circoit  court, 
has  made  a  ruling  of  vital  importance  in  township  affairs 
which  goes  far  to  nullify  the  township  reform  law.  The 
trustee  of  Franklin  township  bought  some  furnaces  for  his 
school  houses.  He  issued  township  warrants  for  them  without 
the  advice  or  consent  of  the  advisory  board.  The  holder  of. 
the  warrants  sued  for  collection.  The  defendant  school  town- 
ship pleaded  that  the  warrants  were  issued  contrary  to  law 
and  were  therefore  worthless.  Court  held  that  the  act  of 
March  4, 1899,  was  subsequent  to  the  township  reform  act, 
approved  on  Febroary  27, 1899,  and,  by  implication  at  least, 
it  repealed  the  latter  in  so  far  as  they  conflicted.  The  de- 
fendant township  asked  for  a  change  of  venue  and  it  was 
granted.  The  effect  of  this  ruling,  if  sustained  by  the  higher 
court,  is  that  township  trustees,  under  act  of  March  4, 1^99, 
havo  the  right  to  buy  school  furniture,  apparatus,  etc..  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  advisory  board — the  very  thing  the  re- 
form law  seeks  to  prevent 
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Dr.  Hale's  Working  Rules.  elective  studiei  during  the  last  two  yean,  venity,  addressed  the  conference  on  "The 

In   a  rer#*Qt  address  to   IJnivc-rsitv   of  ^h  is  couric  Will  be  Extended  into  the  third  Development  of  an  Ideal  Collection  of 

Chica^oTtudeDts     U?    Edwaid    Everett  °^  *°"^^^  ^^^^^  >^  **  ^^"^  ^^  ^^°^  ^^^^°"*  Illustration  for  Use  in  Schools,  Derived 

H^alHav:  S  he'^te^^  p^acUcI{  ^^^^^^^  ^'"^^^  "^^^^^^l  •^"^»^»-  ^^om  all  Sources." 

working  rules.   His  suggestions  are  ap-      Open  Day  in  a  Modcl  SchooL      ProfcsRor  Woodberrv's  Popularity 

Th'l^i're^  ''^''^^"  ""'  """^^  '^^  '"^  Students.       moiitreal,  CAN.-At "  Open  Day  "  of      For  a  number  of  vears,  in  fact  since  a 

ifLt  r.'nf  ;«  tv.*.  ««*.«  o.r  oc  tvinr^i,  oc  the  MeGiii  model  schooI,  Match  27,  msny  short  time  after  Seth  Low  became  presi- 

r^nVc  h?*.  ^  parent!  and  friends  of  the  school  were  en-  dent  of  Columbia  university,  Prof.  George 

H:^vl  faith  in  voiirnPicrhhnr  tertamed.    The    walls   and    blackboards  E.  Woodberry  has  had  charge  •!  the  de- 

K  a  Dractfce  ot  en^^^^^^  were  adorned  with  flags,  flowers,  drawings,  partment  of   comparative  literature.     A 

saUo1.''each'S  with?^^^^^^^^  de^/ar^'n  ^'s^?w^^^^^  olnt^r^of  y\"  or  two  ago.  Prof.  Woodberry,  for  Uje 

L.««tmT  f«  K*.  vrmr  ci,T«*.rior  dergartcu,  as  always,  was  the  center  of  sake  of  continumr  certain  undergraduate 

know  to  DC  your  superior.  attraction;  the   visitors  were    numerous,  classes,  asked  the  president  for  an  assist 

Gordon  Memorial   College*  and  the  interest  in  the  little  people  never  ant.     As  the  trustees  were  unwilling  to 

The  regular  work  of  the  Gordon  Memo-  appeared  to  wane.  The  morning  talk  was  furnish  the  money  President  Low  took 
rial  college  at  Khartoum  in  the  Soudan  will  on  ''  Waking  up,"  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  care  of  the  matter  himself.  There  has  re- 
be  started  next  year.  A  beginning  nas  al-  children  in  discovering  things  that  wake  cently  been  some  talk  of  cnrtailingthe 
ready  been  made  in  orgaaizing  tne  work  "P  impressed  the  lookers  on  as  an  object  department,  thus  removing  all  undergrad- 
and  for  two  years  there  Have  bctn  carried  wesson  in  the  usefulness  of  the  kinder-  uate  work  from  Prof.  Wood  berry's  per- 
on  at  Umdurman  and  Khartoum  an  indus-  gartcn.  But  the  most  impressive  exercise  sonal  care.  As  he  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
trial  school,  two  primary  schools,  aad  a  with  these  little  people  was  the  oral  French  ular  professors  in  the  universitjr  the  stu- 
small  training  college.  Lord  Ki.chener  lesson,  in  which  the  babies  obeyed  cem-  dents  protested  in  a  bodv  against  being 
was  the  originator  ol  this  pian  for  a  memo-  mands  in  French,  told  little  stories  about  deprived  of  his  lectures.  A  mass  meeting 
rial  college  to  General  Gordon.  About  their  own  movements,  issued  orders,  and  was  called,  and  the  following  resolutions 
three  years  ago  he  a^ked  the  British  pub  played  a  game,  all  in  the  French  tongue.      were  passed; 

lie  for  1500,000  to  establii»h  an  institution  ^^  ^^^  transition  class  the  proportien  of  R§solved,  That  we,  the  students  of  the 
that  would  aid  in  piercing  the  darkne-js  of  work  increases  as  the  proportion  of  play  four  classes  of  Columbia  college,  in  mass 
the  ignorance  in  the  Soudan.  In  less  than  decreases.  Werds  and  sentences  are  meeting  assembled,  respectfully  address 
two  months  the  sum  asked  for  was  sub  n^ade  with  boxes  of  letters,  arithmetic  is  these,  our  expressions  of  opinion  and  feel- 
scribed,  and  was  exceeded  by  «ore  than  taught  m  connection  with  stories,  and  the  ing,  to  our  new  president  Nicholas  Mur- 
|ioo,ooa  It  was  announced  at  the  be-  blackboardis largely  used.  Every  phase  of  ray  Butler,  protesting  to  him  against  a 
ginning  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  ^^^*  ^ork  was  exhibited  on  "  Open  Dajr."  policy  which,  if  carried  out,  would  make 
to  undermine  the  religious  faith  ot  the  in-  The  teachers  realized  the  impossibility  for  the  vital  injury  of  Columbia  college; 
habitants,  and  that  initruction  would  be  of  being  able  to  do  justice  to  themselves  and,  be  it  furthermore 
given  so  far  as  possible,  in  Arabic.  ^"^  *^**'"  pupils  in  one  exhibition  day,  so  Resolved,  That  President  BuUer  be  re- 
. ,  '  I  -r  •  •  •  TVT  f  *^''y  n^a<ie  a  collection  during  the  year  of  quested  to  convey  to  the  trustees  at  their 
Manual    l  raining  in  [New  Jersey,  the  representative  work  in  writing,  dicta-  nextmenthly  meeting,  Monday  afternoon. 

North  Plainfield,  N.J. — The  old  ed-  tion,    arithmetic,    drawing,  reproduction   May  5,  the  sentiments  herein  contained, 

ucation  gave   us  the  three   R's  and    the  and  original  stories.    These  were  fastened  including  our  suggestion  that  their  step 

new  gives  us  the  three  H's — the  education  to  the  walls  and  were  the  subject  of  com-  has  been  taken  thru  a  misconception  of 

of  the  head,  the  hand,  and  the  heart,  says  ment  and  praise  by  those  who  examined  the  value  of  the  work  of  Prof.  Woodberry 

Supervising  Principal   Homer  J.  Wight-  them.  and  his  department  and  our  hope  and  ex- 

man,  of  the  North  Piainfleld,  N.J. ,  schools,      A  feature  which  is  of  exceptional  value  pectation  that  such  step  be  reconsidered 

in  his  annual  report.    Manual  training  cul-  in  the  work  of  this  school  is  the  instruction  and  that  Prof.  Woodberry  receive  all  such 

tivatesthegeniusfordoiBg,  and  doing  well,  in   Bible  history,  and  in  the  third  grade   assistance  as  he  shall  from  time  to  time 

in  his  belief.    It  gives  tact,  adaptability,  elementary  a  very  interesting  lesson  was   reasonably  require ;  and,  be  it  finally 

self-control,  and  a  knack  lor  doing  what  given  dnring  the  forenoon  on  the  exodus       /?^Wz/^^,  That  if  after  having  carefully 

emergencies  demand.      It  helps  towards  of  the  children  ot  Israel.    The  little  people   considered  these  resolutions,  the  trustees 

earning  an  honest  living.      Labor  is  digni-  learned  to  trace  the  journeyings  of  the   shall  find  it  impossible  to  expend  at  the 

fied,  the  body  is  set  to  work,  eye  and  hand  chosen  people  on  maps  of  home  manufac-  present  time  the  necessary  outlay  for  the 

and  brain  together.     Judgment  is  culti-  ture.  support  of  the  department  of  comparative 

vated.  It  develops  tho^e  who  are''  handy'*      The  discipline  of  this  school  is  toward   literature,  then  we,  the  students  of  Colum 

and  who  have  the  power  te  gra>p  any  oc-  self-government.    In  the  primary  grades  bia  college,  agree  by  i>opular  and  voluntary 

cupation.      An  education  which  is  wholly  the  teachers  are  sympathetic  and  yet  they   subscription  to  provide  the  funds  for  the 

mental  leaves  out  a  most  important  part,  expect  to  be  obeyed  unquestioningly.    As  required  tutorship  in  comparative  litera- 

In    our  theories  as  to   what  a  school  the  little  people  advance  in  grade  they   ture,  with  the  idea  that  the  corporation 

should  be  we  are  shifting  over  from  a  basis  have  become  familiar  with  the  rules  and   will  take  upon  itself  this  academic  respon- 

of  How  much  do  you  know  ?  to  How  much  the  spirit  of  the  school  and  self-govern-  sibility  as  soon  as  it  is  able, 

canyoudo.'*    From  an  edecation  that  em-  ment  comes  intuitively,  as  it  were.    Plenty       The  matter   was  referred,  as  the  stn- 

phasi2es  information  and   bookishness  to  of  work  of  the  right  kind  is  given  the  chil-  dents  requested  to  the  trustees,  who  gave 

an  education  that  gives  a  masteriul  ac-  dren,  and  the  question  of  discipline  really   President  Butler  full  power  to  act  in  the 

quaintance  with  action,  with  things.  reselves  itself  into  a  question  of  accom-  affair.    The  final  decision  has  not  yet  been 

Principal  Wightman  says,  in  reviewing  plishing  what  has  been  assigned  in  a  given   reached,  altho  Dr.  Butler  has  assured  com- 

the  progress  of   the  last  five  years,  that  tine,  thereby  leaving  no  opportunity  for  mittees  of  the  students  that  all  connected 

during  this  time  an  entirely  new  course  of  disorder.  with   the  university  are  in  full  sympathy 

study  has  been  gradually  worked  out.    By       Cooking,  modeling,  weod-carving,  and   with  Professor  Woodberry,  and  that  there 

the  e'imination  of  obsolete  matter  aod  the  sewing  exhibits  were  a  proof  of  the  prac-  is  no  controversy  whatever  between  him 

lessenmocof  waste  thru  faulty  methods  and  tical  character  of  the  girls'  model  school   and  the  university  avthorities. 

commonplaoe    teaching,  the  grading    in  course.    The    drawing   exhibits    showed  A/4   I    k*»    r^      /i  B 

North  Plainfield  has  been  raised  at  least  what  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  by  Auelpill  S  LiOOQ  rOrtUDe. 

one  year  so  that  the  eignih  grade  now  cov-  young  people  who  have  had  careful  train-       Lieut.  Gev.  T.  L.Woodruff,  president  of 

ers  the  ground  formerly  reached  only  by  ing.  the  board  of  trustees  of  Adefphi  college, 

the  nintn  grade.  At  about  half  past  three  the  girls  of   Brooklyn,  has  announced  that  John  D. 

An  attractive  building  for  manual  train-  Model  III.  dispensed  refreshment  to  the  RockeuUer  has  given  |i25,«oo  tothein- 
ing  hat  been  erected  on  the  Vine  street  teachers,  parents,  and  friends  in  the  kin-  stitution.  The  gift  is  subject  to  the  usual 
front  of  the  high  school  lot.  This  building  dergarttn  rooms.  The  young  ladies  had  condition  that  the  friends  of  the  college 
contains  a  kitchen,  equipped  with  twenty-  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  skill  in  the  shall  raise  a  like  amount  to  be  paid  into 
four  individual  outfits;  a  wood  shop,  with  domestic  science  line.  They  played  the  the  college  treasury  before  July  1,1003. 
eighteen  benches,  lackers,  and  complete  part  of  hestesses  with  a  daintiness  and  This  gift  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  the 
toolsets  for  sloyd,  joinery, and  carving;  a  courteousness  that  augured  well  for  their  enly  one  ever  made  to  an  educational  as- 
laboratory  with  twelve  individual  desks  for  future  as  home-keepers  and  dispensers  of  sociation  in  Brooklyn  by  a  person  not  a 
experimental  work  in  chemistry  and  phy-  hospitality.  resident  of  that  borough, 
sics,  and  a  Urge  kindergarten  room  ac-  PiiK1ir>  PHur^otirkn  M^^fmfr  The  trustees  of  Adelphi  college,  Bro^k- 
commodating  seventy  pupils.                                 ruDiic  caucauon  nricciinK.           lyn,  have  announced  that  the  entire  sum 

The  cooking  department  receives  espe-  ^  Baltimore,  VId. — The  fifth  annual  con-  Qf  1125,000  necessary  to  secure  John  D. 

cial  commendation  from   Mr.  Wighfnan,  fcrence  of  the  Eastern  Public  Education    Rockfeller's    conditional  gift    of    a  like 

as  It  is  doing  excellent  work.      The  girls  Association  was  held  in  Baltimore  May  13.   amount  has  been  pledged, 

constituting   the  class  are  intelligent  and  The  leading  topic  of  discussion  was  "The  ^      Pnrki^fi^llpr  Onr*.  IktxrP^ 

enthusiastic.      The   work   being  done  is  School  house  as  aii  Object  Lesson  m  Util-  Mr.  KOCkCfCller  UOCe  MorC.  ^ 

fully  appreciated  in  N  )rth  Plainfield.  ^^1  *»<i  Beauty.'*    C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  super-       Ithaca,  N.  Y— When  Lord  Kelnn  ns- 

«  intendent  of  school  buildings.  New  York   ited  Cornell  May  2,  President  Scharman 

Latin  to  btay.  city,    spoke    on    *  School    \rchitecture.**   took  advantage  of    the  occasion    t«  an- 

The  com'nittee on  the  Philadelphia  high  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  president  nounce  that  the  necessary  1250,000  re- 
school  for  girls  has  recommended  to  the  of  the  New  York  Public  Education  Asso-  quired  by  the  John  D.  Rockefeller  fnnd 
board  of  education  that  Latin  be  contin-  ciation,  discussed  **  Scheol  Decoration,*'  was  assured  and  that  ^50,000  of  the 
ued  in  the  general  course  for  at  least  the  aad  Geerge  Sawyer  Kellogg,  curator  of  amount  would  be  spent  in  erecting  a  hall 
first  two  years,  with  German  or  French  Teachers  college  museum,  Columbia  uni-  of  physics. 
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In  and  Around  New  York. 


Thundajr,  Maj  i,  nai  initallation  day 
in  th«  New  York  city  icbools.  Suptrin- 
tendent  Munelt  introduced  Mr.  Smith  m 
his  Richmond  pnncipalahip ;  Superinteu- 
dent  Marble  waa  with  Mr.  T.  R.  Moore  in 
the  Brooldyn  commercial  hifh  school ; 
Superintendent  Davis  presented  Mr.  De»- 
lin  to  No.  8,  MaabaTtan,  and  Superinten- 
dent Hin;ini  presided  at  the  instalUiion 
of  Miu  Collins  in  No.  56,  Brooklyn. 

The  New  York  Schoolmasters' Club  will 
meet  at  the  St.  Denis  hotel  on  Saturday 
evening.  May  10.  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe, 
of  the  Weatfield,  Mass.,  state  nsrmal 
school,  will  deliver  an  address  on  "  Les- 
sons from  European  Schools."  Miss 
Saidee  Vere  Milne  will  give  readlcgi, 
which  will  be  interspersed  with  vocal  solos 
by  Miss  Ida  Mae  Pierpont. 

The  house  and  lecture  committee  of  the 
New  York  Teachers'  Association,  of 
which  Magnus  Gross  is  prssident,  an- 
nounces that  tbe  Teachers'  Choral  society 
will  ^ive  a  concert  in  the  concert  hall  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  Friday  evening 
May  16,  beginning  at  8.15  o'clock.  The 
concert  will  be  given  under  the  direclton 
of  Louis  L.  Lambert,  and  the  society  will 
be  assisted  bythetoIlowing)HrsoDs:  Miss 
Eduorah  Nahar,  dramatic  reader;  Hans 
Kronold,  'cellist;  Miss  Marie  S.  Dax, 
soprano;  E.  Wendelken,  tenor;  Miss 
Hanr  Louise  Thomas,  contralto,  and 
Wilfiam  f.  Quigl'ey,  bass.  Members  de- 
sirous of  securing  seats  in  advance  may 
obtain  two  reserved  seat  tickets  on  pre- 
senting membership  tickets  at  166  bast 
60th  street,  any  day  next  week  between 
4.00  and  5.30  p.  M.  There  will  be  a  nomi- 
nal charge  of  fifty  cents  for  box  seats. 

The  New  York  Association  of  High 
School  Teachers  oi  German  will  hold  its 
regular  meeting  on  Saturday,  May  17,  at 
II  A.  H.,  in  room  g,  of  the  School  of  Peda- 
gogy, Washingtoa  Square.  Dr.  H.  Zick, 
of  the  DeWjtt  Clinton  high  ichoal,  will 
speak  on  •'  The  German  Inatructisn  in  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Year  af  the  High 
School."  A  cordial  invitation  to  be  pres- 
ent  is  extended  to  all  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

Reports  are  cnrrent  in  educational  cir- 
cle* to  tMe  effect  that  Dr.  Maxwell  will 
resign  the  superin tendency  of  the  public 
schools  to  become  president  of  Ctty  college 
from  which  General  Webb  is  expected  to 
retire.  The  salary  of  the  president  is 
f  10,000.  General  Webb  has  held  the  posi- 
tion formany  years. 

Last  winter  the  New  York  legislature 
passed  a  bill  providing  thai  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  City  college  could 
voluntarily  resign  an  a  pension  after  a 
stated  time  of  service.  General  Webb 
will  probably  take  advantage  of  the  op- 

tortunity  thus  presented.  Mr.  Edward 
auterbach,  president  of  the  board  of 
tmstees,  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times,  says  that  in  the  event  of  a 
change  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  get  the 
best  available  man,  but  that  nothing  has 
been  done  in  the  matter  as  yet.  "  Dr. 
Maxwell,"  he  continued,  "is  a  good  man 
and  has  few  equals  as  an  educator.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  board  of  edu- 
cation would  be  unwilling  to  allow  him  to 
leave  his  present  position.  The  presidency 
of  City  college  is  certainly  wortny  his  am- 
bition or  that  of  any  other  good  man. 
The  2,300  boys  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion  are  sincere  and  earnest  In  their  efforts 
to  secure  an  education.      Still  thus  far 


tirement  of  General  Webb  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor. 

Seventy-five  members  and  friends  of  the 
Teachers'  Art  Club  were  present  at  the 
tenth  annual  meeting,  which  was  held  May 
2  at  Normal  college.  Dr.  J.  Haoey  pre- 
sided. Henry  W.  Belknap  delivered  an 
address  on  "Some  American  Craftsmen 
and  Their  Work,"  and  his  remarks  were 
lUnstiated  by  a  namber  of  beautiful  vases 


which  repr«(eat  the  best  work  of  Ameri- 
can and  other  kilns,  Officers  elscted  for 
the  ensuing  year  are;  Dr.  James  P. 
Haney,  pretident;  Henry  £.  Jenkins  anri 
Miss  Ida  Teed,  vice-presidents;  Mits 
Eitelli  Spencer,  secretary;  James  B.T. 
Demaresl,  traasurir,  aad  Mrs.  Mary  R. 
Davis,  Miss  Emma  A.  Klauser,  Miss  Caro- 
liae  F.Cobb,  Miss  Teresa  L.  Atkinson, 
and  Charles  W.  P.  Banks,  executive  com- 

The  kindergarten  system  of  the  city  is 
being  rapidly  extended.  Dr.  Jennie  B. 
Merrill,  director  of  this  branch  oi  the  work 
inManhattan-Bronisays  that  there  are  now 
110  kiadergarten  ctames  in  the  local  bor- 
oughs ikS  compared  with  eighty-one  a  year 
ago.  She  adds  that  some  trouble  is  being 
experienced  in  finding  teachers.  an4  six 
altemooB  classes  are  without  teachers. 

There  is  consideraiile  talk  in  school  cir- 
cles in  tavor  of  Ur.  James  P.  Haney,  su- 
pervisor of  manual  training  for  Manhat- 
tan, as  one  of  the  district  s  up  eri  man  deals 
for  the  city.  Dr.  Haney's  supporters  are 
emphasizing  two  points.  One  is  that  the 
valjeof  manual  training  should  be  recog- 
nized by  giving  a  high  supervising  office 
to  an  expert  in  that  branch.  The  other  is 
the  ra^t.er  of  economy.  It  is  held  that  if 
one  of  the  district  superin  tea  dents  is  put 
in  charge  ot  this  division  of  the  school 
work,  the  directorship  can  be  abolished, 
and  f  j,500  be  saved  thereby.  IE  Dr.  Haney 
is  made  a  district  superintendent,  having 
the  direction  and  care  of  the  manual  train- 
ing in  the  schools,  the  city  will  secure  a 
man  of  longexperience  aloiig  this  line,  and 
at  the  same  time  save  considerable  money. 
It  is  said  that  Dr.  Haney  has  the  strong 
support  of  several  members  of  the  board 
of  education  and  superintendents. 

A  citizs 
some   tim 

idergarten  Association  (41 , 
an  endowment  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  the  work.  This  is  the  Erst  kinderear- 
teo  in  the  citv  to  be  fully  endowed,  altho 
Boston.  PhiUaciphia.and  various  Western 
cities  have  one  or  more. 

The  kindergarten  association  is  at  the 
present  time  maintaining  twenty  schools 
at  an  annual  cost  of  about  ^1,400  each. 
Only  a  small  amount  of  the  total  sum  ex- 
pended is  assured  by  endowment.  Several 
oi  the  schools  are  memorials,  but  their 
support  is  dependent  upon  the  life  of  the 
benefactors.  Children  are  taken  into  these 
kindergartens  at  the  age  of  three  years,  or 
two  years  before  they  are  admitted  to  the 
public  schools.  There  are  at  least  100,000 
children  of  this  age  in  the  city,  who  spend 
their  time  in  the  streets  when  the  weather 

After  a  successful  season  the  classes  in 
sight  sini;ing,  ear-training,  and  tone-plac- 
ing conducted  by  Clarence  T.  Steele  in  his 
studio  have  closed  until  October  7.  Mr. 
Steele  has  been  of  much  assistance  to 
choir  sint;ers  whose  ability  to  read  music 
was  not  as  great  as  their  vocal  talent.  Hs 
has  also  been  successful  in  instructing 
tnase  whose  sense  of  lone  relationship  was 
not  up  to  the  necessary  standard. 

The  recent  annual  report  of  the  New 
York  Free  Circulating  llibrary  for  the 
Blind  states  that  during  the  last  year  laS 
volumes  of  baoks  and  thirty  pieces  ol  mu- 
sic were  added  to  the  catalog,  makiag  a 
tatal  of  1,548  books,  and  413  pieces  of  mu- 
sic. The  circulation  during  the  year  was 
7,140  books,  and  7S0  pieces  of  music.  The 
treasurer's  report  shows  abalaoce  on  hand 
ef  »SSS-6S 

The  new  retonaalory  school  recently 
added  to  the  penal  institutions  ot  New 
York  has  been  opened.  The  school  is  sit- 
uatL'don  Hart's  island.  Insleid  of  sand- 
ing boys  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty  one  to  the  work-houie  on  Black- 
well's  island,  as  has  hitherto  been  neces- 
sary, they  will  go  to  this  school,  where 


th«]r  will  be  taiyrht  arlthmstic,  reading 
writing,  and  spelling.  Teachers  will  be 
selected  from  the  civil  service  lists.  Com- 
missioner Hynes  of  the  department  of 
correction,  says  that  there  are  already 
about  a  hundred  boys  in  the  school. 

Dr.  Dvyer's  Installslion. 

No  recent  promotion  in  New  York  city 

has  been  received  with  more  general  ap- 

Eroval  than  the  election  of  Dr.  John 
■wyer  as  district  superintendent.  It  is 
a  move  in  the  right  direction  that  such  a 
man  as  Dr.  Dwyer  should  be  selected  for 
the  position  simply  on  his  previous  schol- 
astic  record,  without    any  effort    on    his 

Dr.  Dwyer'awork  as  principal  of  P.  S. 
No.  S,  where  the  presence  ot  a  large  num- 
ber of  Italian  pupils  made  the  problem  a 
diflicultone,  wasrecentlydiicusseainTHE 
School  JotJRN'AL.  His  work,  homevet,  was 
not  confined  simply  to  his  own  school.  He 
was  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Class-room  Prob- 
lems, one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
purely  professional  organizations  among 
the  city  teachers.  He  has  frequentlv  lec- 
tured on  pedagogical  subjects  and  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  the  City 
Teachers  Association.    He  has  also  been 


Dr.  John  Dwyar, 
president  of  the  Male  Teachers'  Associa- 

Dr.  Dwyer  has  taught  in  New  York  for 
eighteen  ^ ears,  but  before  coming  here  he 
had  received  thoro  professional  training 
and  had  laid  a  broad  foundation  (or  bis  later 
work.  He  was  bom  in  Liberty,  N.  Y., and 
was  graduated  from  the  academy  ol  that 
tawo  in  1S73.  After  teachmg  in  various 
country  schools,  he  completed  the  course 
at  the  Albany  normal  eoUcge  in  1S79.  He 
came  to  New  York  in  1884  as  first  assist- 
ant in  P.  S.  No.  9.  la  1807,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, from  the  first  eligible  list  of  prin- 
cipals to  the  vacancy  at  the  head  ol^  the 
King  street  schaol  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained. For  several  ^cars  he  was  in- 
structor in  the  east  side  evening  high 
school.  He  has  received  two  degrees  from 
NewYork  university— master  ol  pedagogy 
in  1S97,  and  doctor  of  pedagogy  two  years 
later. 

Klo4er£arteii  LIcmih. 

The  written  examination  a[  applicants 
far  licenses  as  kindergarten  teachers  in 
New  York  city  will  be  held  by  the  board 
of  examiners  Tuesday.  June  lo,  1901. 
The  examination  will  beg<n  at  0  in  the 
morning,  at  the  hall  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, Park  avenae  and  jgth  street,  Man 
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B™»rvL't%M™  f„1h^«fJiin>^^  Summer  Schools.  ^>iy  '-Aug.  s.-siop«r  ichooi  of  orator. 

neceasarv  lor  entrance  to  the  examination :  Chicago.    H.  M.  Sloper,  sresident. 

in^uSSi?  a?>Him!?  'ir^il^n^*'''a„°H'  °Jr^d  J""*   '-^^' "  Galcsburg    Kindergarten      jui„  ,.Aug.  ij.-Biologlcal  laboratory  of 

S^So'^frLTsdri  forTeWisSni  Normal  .chool.    Adda  R.  Robertson,  .ec-  B^<An^^^^^^ 

trainlBg  of  teachers  having  a  coarse  of  two  «tary.                                                           ^..?Br^W^           Hooper.  502  Fulton 

years,  at  least  one  of  which  has  been  de-  June  s-Aug.  20.— Campbell  university,            '  '"^°*""'''- 

voted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  kinder-  ,„_„-_  i  _»:_  .„v-«i       ajj™..  n    h       July  i-Aug.  »8. — Chautauqua  assembly, 

garten  work,     (b)  GraSuation  fr*m   the  *"""""  H'*'?  'f ''°°  "     Address  D.  H.  cfiautauquaT  N.  Y.    Addrei  ChauUuoM 

f(»ur-year  course,  including  a  kindergarten  oprong,  principal,  Holton,  Kan.                   Assembly,  General  Offices.  Clevelaad,  O. 

S^w!  ^r  JZnnI^^"'l^^r%,A«^L'^l^^      J""*  S-Aug.  s—Kansas   State   normal      July  j.-New  York  Society  for  ChUd 

SchSol  for  gJtflinig  SlSr^  n«s  «<^'>->  Emporia.  Kan.     J.  N.  Wilkinson,  SttMfr'T^^i^pI.-tf Mffi!! 

having  a  course  of  at  least  one  year,  to-  president.  ™«id-nt-  ' 

gether  with  successful  experience  in  kin-      jun,  9  to  July  19  and  July  21  to  Aug.  29, 

dergarten  teaching  for  not  less  than  two      ii|j„„i.  o,,..  *f«,_,i  „„t„^„tt„    m^,       J»ly  S-Aug.    ij. — Harvard     university 

yeaJs.  ~  ,"'.T    ^****  ^"""''  ".""*""?'  i^""^'  summer  sch<S)l  of  arte  and  sciences,  Cani- 

Applicante  must  pass  written  and  oral  "i*'! '"  >  l^o  summer  sessions.     Address  bridge,  Mass.  J.  L,  Love,  clerk, 
examinations  in  the  following  suWecU :  (a)  David  Felmley.  j„l   ^.gept.  s.-Catholic  summer  school 

Theory  and  practice  of  kindergarten  j  m-Aug.  w.-Valparaiso  college  of  America!  Champlain,  assembly.  Qiff 
teaching;  (b)  freehand  drawing ;  (c)  sing-  -V  ^,  "  ?,  .^  va«K««  «  ,  f,  ij~„Jt,  rjv  w^w\i,^^^  lulii^t^J, 
ingandpiaiio  playing;  (d) physical  exer-  and  Northern  Indiana norrtal school.  H.  H**:*"'  N-J- ,  Si  v«,t  '  •*"'*^' 
cises  appropriate  to  the  kindergarten.  B.  Brown,  president,  Valparaiso,  Ind.  ^9  t-  42a  sireec,  wew  xorK. 

June  .3.-Aug.  2.-Ohio  university  sum-  .cEl.'fe'R7pS''Kf"  S^'S 

Educational  Meetings.  ^^^  schoel.    Dr.  Alsten  EIHs,  president,  term;  address   Clara  Wheeler,  secretary 

"^  *  Athens,  O.  23  Fountain  street,  Grand  Rapids. 

May  16.— New  England  School  Super-      .  .  ,  tt  •        •-.      r  kt  i.  t  1        a  xt        xr    1        •       1^ 

intendents,  Boston,  iSasf.  J"°«  isJuly  25.— University  of  Nebras-      July  7- Aug.  15. —New  York  university 

Mav  10  and  Tune  lo  —The  two  summer  ^^>  summer  session,  Lincoln,  Neb.                summer  school.     MarshaU  S.  Br»wn,  sec- 
May  19  ana  June  30.— inc  two  summer  »                           »              »                        retary,  University  Heights,  New  York, 
sessions  of  the  Ferns  institute  open  on  June  i6.July   26.— State    University  of      ,  /*                 \^,                             ,      . 
above  dates.    W.  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids,  i^^^     Address  President  G.  E.  McLean,  ,  ^^^  7-Aug.  i.-Claremontsumnierl^^^ 
Mich.  rT       T    r-  Tir    J                      «xv.x-c*u,  ^y|g      £    £    i^ighton^  secretary,  Clare- 
June  io.i6.-North  Carolina  Teachers'  ""'  ^^^"^  ^'  ^'  ^^^'^'                                    °*o°t.  N.  H. 
Assembly,  annual  session,  at  Wrightsville,  J mne  16  July —.—Summer  School  under      July  7-Amg.  15.— Columbia    university. 
N.  C.   W.  D.Carmichael,  Jr.,  Durham,  N.  auspices  of  Denver  Normal  and  Prepar-  Address  Administrative  Board,  summer 
C,  secretary  and  treasurer.  ^^^^^  School     Ex-State  Superintendent  session,  Columbia. 

.'l^^l  '^-iV^^^^^T*  ^^^^i^*°°^  ^ff^    Fred  Dick,  Denver,  Col.,  principal.  July  /-Aug,  16.— Cornell  university, sum- 

r*5T.u  "^T-^^  ^'^h'-^STlH^^^  Tnn^  ,«A„^    J    Q„'  m.r   Lhoni  of  mcf  slessionrithaca,  N.  Y.  Addrcss^Regis- 

land  Island,  Ga.,  or  at  Talluhah  Falls.  G.      June  i8-Aug.  30.— Summer   School  of  ^^^  Cornell  universitv 

G.  Bond,  president,  Athens,  Ga.                    Education,  the    University   of   Chicago.  ^  ,         ^          ^     1^ 

June  24.— New  York  State  Music  Teach-  Two  terms,  each  of  six  weeks.  M?^   7;Au5.    8.--partmouth     summer 

ers'  Association  at  Newburo^-on-the-Hud-       ,               *                  *.»        ^      t      ^  school,     rrot.  W.   D.  Wortbeily  director, 

son  '*^***'^'*"°°  *'  XNewDurg-on  me-nua       j^^^  i9.Aug.  30.— New  England  conser-  Hanover,  N.  H. 

T  T  1  TT  .        .       ^  vatory  sf  music ;  private  teaching:  during       ,  1     «   a         ^         c  1.     1   r  r 

June  30,  July  i.— University  Convoca-  entire  vacation  period.    Frank  W.  Hale.      J"^y  «-August  5.— Summer  school  for 

lion,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  James  Russell  Par-  Boston  teachers  in  nature  studies  and  in  countrr 

sons,  Jr.,  secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y.  ,       '        ,  ^^  .        .^      ,  r^  work  and  pleasures.    Connecticut  Agricul- 

June  3#.~Jaly  s-National  Association  J^u^J^i^l^c^"'^^'''^""'*^  ^^  ^'''°''"  ^'•^^^  ^^"^«^'  ^*<>™'  Co^°- 
of  Elocutionist.    Virgil  A.  Pinkney,  Cin-  ***  summer  school.  j^ly  g.^^^  8.-Marthas  Vineyard  sum- 

cinnati,  O.,  president.                                     ^  June  23-Aug.  i.— Northern  Illinois  State  mer  institute.  Cottage  City.    Address  Wil- 

June  30-August  8.— Northern  State  nor-  normal  school,  summer  term,  DeKalb,  III.  Ham  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

mal   school,    Marquette,    Mich.    D.    B.  John  W.  Cook,  president.  July  8-25.— American  institute  of  normal 

Waldo,  principal.                                              June  23-August  i,— Vanderbilt  univer-  methods.  Eastern  session,  Boston,  Edgar 

June  30-July  1.— New  Ysrk  university  sity  summer  scnool.  Dr.  T.  J,  McGill,  sec-  O.  Silver,  president,  29  East  19th  street, 

convocation  at  Albany.                                 retary,  Nashville,  Tenn.  New  York.    Western  session.  Northwest- 

About   July  i.-Kentucky  Educational  June  23-Aug.  i.-Ott  summer  school  of  ^'^  "diversity.    Evanston,  IlL,  same  date. 
Association,  at  Lexington.    W.W.White,  oratory.     E.  A.  Ott,  Drake    university,      July  8-Aug.  8— Massachusetts  state  nor- 
Alexandria,  secretary  Des  IVIoines,  la.                                             mal  school,  Hyannis,  Mass.     W.  A.  Bald- 
July   1-3. — West   Virginia   Educational  June  23-Aug.  i.— »Armour  Institute   of         '  *^       *^    *                               * 
Association,  Mt  Lake  Park.  Technology,  Chicago.     Victor  C.  Alder-      July  9— August    6.— Sharon     Summer 
,  ,              r»^        ,       •     c  t,    vj»  son.                                                               School  of  Nature   Study,  Sharon,  Mass- 
Julv   i-3.-Pennsylvania   State  Educa-  ■«  '    ^                           v    •  •     q  k  .1    f  Address  G.  W.  Field,  director,  MaWhu- 
tional  Association,  Pittsburg.  k>i^.I«^5'''''?  J^P^ ??~^'T''*%  v-^°?^ ^^  setts  Institute, Technology.  Boston. 

T„i«  w  .      C/^.iii,.,.»   ir/i,,*»n»;««^i    Ae./>  Methods   at   the  University  of  Virginia,                           '                 *-" 

.i&  fi\::fi^n!^JI^  T^^^  Address  9upt.  E.  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg, Va.      July  i4-26.-New  school  •f  methods  in 

ciation,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  ^                     »^            ^\       public  school  music,  Chicago      Address 

•  J-ly/-3.-Seventy.second  annual  meet-  suiTer '^atin^chooT   D^^^^^  American  Book  Company,  dicago. 

lfnl''it%^riS^'ilfn"^^^^  ""^      •*™"  AdTess  Prof.  WUbert  L.  Carr.  '  July  14-Aug.  8.-University  of  Minneso- 

tion,  at  Burlington,  Vt.  lurf  iinJon  .^lUcro   ai    *».    Address,  D.  L.  Kiehle. 

soiillion'Tt^'a^ayo^a^^^^^^^^^  H-ce?  o' Adfc  Pre^^^^^^^^^  July  15-Aug.  20.-Summer  classes  for  the 

sociation,  at  oaraiogabpnngs,  aupt.  rl.  r.  '  '  sfn/iw  n?  iTna-iiak       ^AArmmm  nrr*    u    a 

Emerson,  BufEalo,  president ;  R.  A.  Sear-  June  23.-Aug.  i.-Vanderbilt  univer-  ^dson  mT  No  i  S^ 

ing,  Rochester,  secretary.  sity,  summer  school.    Dr.  J.  T.  McGill,  ^1^^^*^%^^^'*  ^^' '  ^P"^**^*  ^**^  *" 

Julv  2.3.-New  York  State  Society  for  secretary,  Nashville,  Tenn.                               /^     '    '       „«Lewis  county   N  Y 

ChUcf  Study,  at  Albany  Dr.  S.  H.  Albro,  June  2S-Au|:,  S-r-Summer  session  of  Uni-  suCiSer  SchS>l^t  Port  £2^2,  N.  Y. 

secretary,  f  redonia,  N.  Y.  yersity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  g^^^^j  Commissioner,  Ottilia  M.  ieha,of 

July  7-11.    National  Educatlonsl  As-  J^^^  ^'  E*°&e'''  J*"'  secretary.                    ConstableviUe,  N.  Y.,  wiU  be  supervisor. 

soeUtioB  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.     Wal-  June  30.Aug.8.-Bcntoii  Harbor  college,      r^,     21-Aug.   2.— Chicago    session  of 

Uce  G    Nve   chairman  local  ezecutiye  »"«^°^er  session,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.       ^^^^^^  3^^^^,  school.^Address  Miss 

/^  June  30-July  12.— San  Francisco  session  Ada  M.  Fleming,  378-388  Wabash  avenue, 

committee  of  national  summer  schools.    Address  S.  Chicago. 

C  Smith,    321-325  Sansome  street,  San      j^^^  ^^  ^^^  8.— Summer  school  of  sci- 

William  H.  Griffith,  M.  D.,  of  London,  ^^ancisco.                                                     ^^^^  £0,  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada.  J. 

England,  says :  *^  I  consider  fivegrain  an-      July    1-4.— Music   Teachers'    National  D.Scamon,Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward 

tikamnia  tablets  the  best  treatment  for  Association,  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  A.  L.  Man-  Island,  secretary. 

women.    The  lady  to  whom  I  am  giving  Chester,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  president.  j^^y  26-Aug.   6.— University   of   Cali- 

them  had  never  been  free  from  pain  at      July  i- Aug.  10.— Yale  summer  school  of  fornia,    summer    session.    Address    Re- 

f^u^'^u  A  ^u^  7**.  A^^'^u  ^^^'^•'*  ^?  l"^^^  forestry,  Mflford,  Pa.     H.  S.  Groves,  di-  corder  of  the  Faculties,  Beriteky,  CiL 
to  her  bed  the  first  day,  but  since  taking  rmMnw  N*»w  Havin  ronn  .  ^         ^i.     ^t  »r  « 

tiietobleu  she  has  beei  perfectly  free  from  rector.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Angust  6-11. -The  Negro  Young  Pto- 

pain.  I  prescribe'two  tablets  for  a  dose."  July  i-Aug.  i.— Wesleyan  university  pie's  Christian  and  Educational  CongicM, 
—The  S^lus.  summer  school  of  chemistry  and  biology.     Atlanta,  Ga. 
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A  1V[  r^t^THlVI   1   ThTTTThT?   To  Presidents  of  Normal  Schools 


To  School  Superintendents  and  Principals 


ffe  oonfldently  assume  that  many^  If  not  all,  who  receive  this 
are  already  doing  or  planning  to  do  whatever  olroumstanoes  will 
permit  In  aid  of  the  Parker  Memorial  and  the  wide  circulation 
of  his  "'Talks  on  Teaching.  ** 

The  popular  Interest  which  Is  being  shown  In  the  man  and  his 
work  and  In  this  memorial  movement  Is  most  gratifying* 

it  Is  not  only  Colonel  Parker  who  Is  being  honored;  It  Is 
the  profession  to  which  you  as  well  as  he  belong* 

America  Is  only  beginning  to  rightly  value  the  profession 
of  the  teacher 9  and  It  Is  well  worth  while  to  stimulate  the 
remarkable  public  Interest  which  the  death  of  Colonel  Parker  has 
awakened^  for  the  sake  of  the  Influence  It  will  have  on  the 
future  of  the  profession  and  of  the  advance  of  education. 

ffe  are  ambitious,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  as  a  whole,  that 
this  movement  shall  be  highly  successful. 

Will  not  you  bring  to  bear  whatever  Influence  you  can^  and 
set  at  work  whatever,  even  small,  forces  you  can  (committees  or 
Individuals)  to  the  end  that  a  copy  of  Parker's  "Talks  on 
Teaching**  shall  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  every  teacher  with 
whom  you  are  In  any  way  associated? 

As  a  small  stimulus^  which  will  be  gratifying  In  Itself,  as 
well  as  a  slight  reward  for  extra  effort,  we  propose  to  send  free 
to  every  school  whose  corps  of  teachers  number  not  less  than 
slz^  and  each  of  whom  orders  a  copy  of  the  book,  a  set  of  our 
Educational  Portrait  Portfolio  (10  great  educators)  Including  a 
specially  fine  portrait  of  Colonel  Parker  mounted  for  framing* 

The  same  will  also  be  sent  free  to  any  school  whose  corps  of 
teachers  numbers  not  less  than  twelve ^  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  whom  order  the  book* 

These  Portraits ^  and  especially  Colonel  Parker's,  ought  to 
find  place  on  the  walls  of  every  American  school. 

Cordially  thanking  all  who  are  taking  an  Interest  In  this 
most  creditable  movement,  we  are^ 

Sincerely,        j/ tKw^    ^^ 
61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York  City.  ^-  ^'   ^^^-^-^^^^/ 


The  Book  and  the  Author 


Purktr'a  "Talks  on  TeachlnSt"  new  Memorial  edition 
(limited — ^lialf  price),  with  Life,  and  estimates  of  his  genius  and 
work  by  noted  educators ;  two  new  and  fine  portraits ;  fine 
doth  binding.    Price,  postpaid,  60  cents.    Now  remdy. 

Even  at  this  reduced  price,  10  cents  on  each  copy  sold  goes 
to  the  cost  of  a  permanent  monument,  a  fund  for  which  is  in 
the  charge  of  a  committee  of  leading  educational  men,  so  that 
every  purchaser  thereby  contributes  to  the  fund. 


I  am  most  heartily  in  sympathy  with  your  plan  and  shall  be 

f leased  to  serve  on  the  proposed  committee.-— Samuel  T. 
)uTTON,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

I  have  always  greatly  admired  Colonel  Parker,  and  highly 
approve  the  form  the  enort  to  secure  a  memorial  has  taken.  I 
wtfi  set  a  committee  of  my  pupils  at  work  for  subscribers  at 
once.— Geo.  C.  Purington,  A.M.,  Prin.  State  Normal  School, 
Farmington,  Maine. 

While  the  great  educator  endeared  himself  to  the  entire  land 
and  ts  the  world  by  his  enthusiastic  and  progressive  spirit, 
and  by  his  fearless  attack  upon  the  irrational  methods  of  the 


school-room  as  he  found  them,  Colonel  Parker  in  a  sense  be- 
longed to  Illinois,  and  we  of  the  Sucker  State  will  gladly  join 
our  forces  to  make  the  work  of  our  lamented  fellow  worker  and 
leader  more  extended  and  permanent. — D.  B.  Parkinson,  M. 
A.,  Ph.D.,  Pres.  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal. 

No  one  more  than  myself  appreciates  the  great  work  done 
by  Colonel  Parker,  especially  in  the  breaking  o£E  of  traditions 
that  were  narrow  and  the  emancipation  of  pedagogical  thought. 
—J.  M.  Grben,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  books  in  the  English  language. 
I  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  teachers  in  our  Summer  In- 
stitute to  it.— Alfred  Livingston,  Supt.  of  Pub.  Schools, 
Somerset,  Ky. 

While  I  was  never  brought  into  real  professional  connec- 
tion with  him,  there  is  probably  no  man  who  has  had  a  stronger 
influence  on  me,  or  to  whom  I  owe  more,  professionally,  than 
to  Colonel  Parker,  and  his  "  Talks  on  Teacning  *'  was  a  whole 
normal  school  to  me  when  I  took  up  the  subject  of  education 
in  the  grades.— Hbnry  M.  Maxson,  City  Supt,  Plainfield, 
N.J. 

I  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  to  promote  the  general 
readins:  of  "  Talks  on  Teaching."^C.  N.  kbndall,  Supt.  of 
Schools^  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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New  Haven,  Conn.— The  Yale  college 
sumraer  school  of  forestry  will  be  situated 
near  the  village  of  Mijfsrd,  Pa.,  atGraj 
Tower*,  the  estate  of  JameiW.  Pinchot. 
The  school  was  eitablithed  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  instruction  in  foreatrr  for 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  take,  or  are  not 
ready,  for  the  more  advaaced  csurses  in 
this  subject. 

The  building  conlains  a  large  hall  and 
three  smaller  roons,  which  will  be  used 
as  a  laboratory,  special  library  and 
inn  room.  Mr.  Pinchot  has  given  the  use 
of  his  woods,  a  tract  of  about  sixty  acres, 
and  considerable  open  field  space  for  work 
in  tree  planting.  The  school  will  open 
July  I,  a«d  will  continue  sight  weeks.  It 
will  be  directed  by  Prof.  James  W,  Tour- 
ney, .M.S..  and  Waller  Mulford,  B.S.E. 
The  enrollment  last  lummer  was  twenty 
seven. 

Stevenson's  Courase. 

While    struggling;  with    consumption, 

which  eventually  carried  him  away,  he  al 
wavs  preached  the  goipel  of  cheerfulBeas 
and  hope.  He  wrote  several  beautiful 
prayers :  "  Prolong  our  days  in  peace  and 
honor,  give  us  health,  food,  bright  weather, 
and  light  hearts."  "  Let  ui  lie  down  with- 
out fear,  and  awake  and  arise  with  exalta- 
tion. As  the  san  lightens  the  world,  so  let 
ourloTingkindnessmake  bright  this  house 
of  our  habitation."  "  The  dayreturns  and 
brings  us  the  petty  rounds  of  irritating 
concerns  and  duties.  Help  us  to  play  the 
man,  help  us  to  perform  them  with  laugh- 
ter and  kind  faces.  Let  cheerfulnes.^ 
abound  with  industry.  Give  us  to  go 
blithely  on  our  busiuiss  all  this  day,  bring 
us  to  our  resting  beds  weary  and  content 
and  undishoDored,  and  grant  us  in  the  end 
the  giftof  sleep." 

New  Bultdlnes. 

East  Chicago,  Ind.— The  city  will 
build  two  new  buildingi,  one  eight-room 
buildingat  Indiana  Harbor,  and  a  two-rooM 
huildin?  at  Oklahoma.  Architect  B.  W. 
Hump.  Hammond.  Ind.  Contracts  let  May 
14-  Mr.  W.  C.  Smith  is  the  superintendent 
of  schools. 

The  training  school  at  Waterhury. 
Conn.,  of  which  Miss  Adelaide  V.  Finch 
is  principalis  to  have  a  new  building, 
be  ready  in  Sep'ember.  It  will  be  thn 
slo'ie^  high,  with  basement,  and  will  cc 
tain  twen'v  seven  rooms,  including  normal 
room,  offices,  teachers'  room,  reading- 
room,  and  supoly  room,  in  addition  to  the 
eighteen  clas*-rooms. 

The  building  will  be  fitted  with  all  the 
latest  improvements  in  school  architecture. 
The  stairs  are  to  bo  of  Wyoming  blue- 
stone,  the  floors  nf  hard  pine,  and  thoroly 
deadened,  and  all  finish  in  the  corridors  ti 
be  exposed  brick  work.  The  interio 
woodwork,  of  which  ih-re  will  be  as  littk 
as  possible,  will  be  nf  North  Carolina  pine 
in  natural  finish.  The  rooms  will  be  fitted 
with  sl.tf  blackboards  and  bookcases  built 
in  the  walls.  Telephones,  electric  clocks, 
and  hells  will  connect  all  the  rooms. 

The  moit  approved  automatic  coatrol 
system  nf  heating  and  ventilating  will  be 
instilled,  so  that  the  temperature  may  be 
kept  at  seventy  decrees  in  all  weathers, 
and  the  entire  air  \m  each  room  may  be 
changed  every  fifteen  minutes. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  to  be 
brick  with  Indiana  white  limestone  trim- 
m'ngs.  The  steps  will  be  of  Wyoming 
bluettone,  the  underpinning  of  granite, 
and  tho  roofs  of  slate.  The  sani tar ies  will 
he  built  of  Alberene  stono,with  automatic 
flush  tanks. 

The  cornerstone  of  St.  Eli^aheth'a  new 
parish  school  building  in  Philadelphia  was 
laid  May4.«ith  impressive  cerensoniea. 
The  srrvice  was  preceded  by  a  drill  and 
parade  by  the  battalion  of  St.  Francis'  In- 
dustrial school.  Kddington.ani  a  battalion 
and  parade  by  the  cadets  of  St.  Joseph's 
'•oUeue.  The  new  building  will  contain  a 
basement  and  five  storiea.  There  will  be 
twenty  class-rooms  besides  rooms  for  the 
principal  and  teachers.  Above  tho  andi- 
tiriiim,  which  is  on  the  thh-d  floor,  are  the 


wardrobe  rooms.  Provisions  have  been 
made  for  a  roof  garden  to  be  used  for  so- 
cial gatherings  in  warm  weather. 

Miscellany. 

In  order  to  increase  the  standard  o^ 
scholarship  among  students  in  the  Colum' 
bia  College  of  Physiciani  and  Surgeons, 
and  to  attract  the  best  class  of  medical 
student*  to  that  insiiiution,  the  university 
trustees  have  decided  to  raise  the  entrance 
requirements  for  next  year.  Up  to  the 
present  time  adnisston  to  the  first-year 
class  of  the  college  has  been  open  t»  any 
student  who  cOBplied  with  the  minimum 
requirements  for  a  medical  student's  ctr- 
tiAcate  as  defined  by  law.  which  providct 
thai  a  student  obtainiag  thirty-six  of  the 
fortv-eight  counts  ma]|  enter  upon  the 
study  of  medicine,  making  up  the  remain- 
ing twelve  counts  within  the  year.  After 
July  I,  1902,  no  student  who  has  not  tke 
fall  forty-eight  counts  to  his  credit  will  be 
admitted  to  the  college. 

A  still  more  radical  change  will  go  into 
effect  on  July  1,  1903,  when  nostudeni  will 
be  admitted  who  has  not  obtained  a  med- 
ical student's  certificate  by  having  suc- 
cessfully completed  at  least  eao  full  year's 
course  m  a  college  or  scientific  school  in 
the  United  States  or  in  Europi.  or  else  by 
passing  an  entrance  examination  conduct- 
ed in  June  bv  the  college  entrance  board, 
or  in  Septemoor  by  the  comaiiltee  on  en- 
trance examinations  of  Cvlnmbia. 


rry 
has  crossed  the  Eastern   Sibti 

journey,  when   the    Irmpera- 
imedmrs    sixty-three   drgrees 
below   lero   is  vividly   t"ld    in    Harptr"! 
AfrngmxiHe  for   April.    Hamlin   Gariand's 
ies  have  been  popular  from  the  first,  in- 
luchas  this  writer  speaks  from  the  heart. 
mountain   descriptioas   are  so  vivi"' 
and  sublime  that  one  always  leaves  thei 
with  an  Oliver  Twist  feeling  for  "more. 
He  writes  well  because  he  selects  subjects 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  weaves  in 
experiences   from    real   life.    His  latest 
book,  published  by  Harper,  bears  the  se- 
ductive title.  "  On  the  Trail,"  and  if  it  is 
equal  to  his  others  it  certainly  will  bear 
reading  and  re-reading. 

Writers  of  established  reputation  mu^l 
often  wonder  where  the  literary  taste  ot 
the  general  public  is  being  led  astray. 
Such  a  host  of  new  authors  is  to  the  fore 
nowadays  that  the  average  reader  lo^tes 
siehtof  old,  established  names.  Yet  the 
older  literary  men  and  women  keep  stead 
ily  on  In  their  chosen  field,  and  when  they 
have  anything  of  value  to  fffer  to  the  pub- 
lic they  come  forward  with  II.  Harper's 
LiUrary  Gossii  for  May  gives  us  a  orief 
note  about  W.  D.  Howells'  new  book, 
"The  Kentons,"  and  publishes  (he  com- 
forting announcement  that  the  works  of 
Dickens  are  now  having  a  more  extensive 
sale  and  a  greater  popularity  in  Eai'and 
than  those  of  Hall  Caine  and  Marie 
Corelli. 

A  new  biography  of  William  Black  is 
the  subject  of  a  humorous  paragraph  in 

>hich  the  well-known  author  figures  in  an 

musing  situation. 


Spring  Medicine 

Tkars  U  BO  otkar  mum  vkn  foad 
■•didnt  Ii  n  mnoh  aceded  M  la  tte 
Bpriif. 

Tilt  blood  la  faBpiin,  mok  itf 

biipoToriihod — ft  4 

by  pimploi  uid  e 

faco  ud  bodj,  bj  I 

lou  of  appotlU,  look  nt  ttnafth,  Hd 

want  ot  inhnatloa. 

Hood's  Sarsapariila 
and  Pills 

Kak*  tht  blood  pun,  vlgoroiu  uid 
lieh,  onato  lypetlto,  fir*  Tltaltt7, 
•trangth  ond  aalmatlon,  and  can 
all  sruptioBi,  Hon  tho  vbol*  Cunlljr 
begin  to  take  them  todaj. 

**  Hood's  Barsaparllla  baa  boas  smC  h 
•u  tamlly  tor  anno  Umo,  aad  always  wtlk 
fooi  result*.  Last  t^tlat  I  waa  all  no 
4awn  and  (ot  a  boUla  at  II,  aad  aa  oaaal 
racalved  groat  b«SMSt>'*  Una  *— *■ 
BoTO,  ata««,  Vl^  fj.- 


Pears' 

Pears'  suap  is  nothing 
but  soap. 

Pure  soap  is  as  gentle  as 
oil  to  the  living  skin. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 

Sold  an  over  the  world. 
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^e  he.d  sme.ll  skill  o' horse  flesh 
whoboughl-ai  goose  ho  ride  onVBorthhaJw 
ordina^ry  soaps 
,01  ■  ■'— 


HlH6 


'Try  Bl  c&ke  opiha.nd  be  convinced." 


Hit  10, 19*2 
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BB5T  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL. 


Only  33c.  a  lb. 

la  KbH«lnt«u  ft1r.tl#bt  1-ltk  tndt-BUk  ban.  prvatrrlna 
Mmialb  ud  flsTOr  IndtflolUlj.  ■•nlf  opnid. 

Otfeir  0«M  C«rfMi  iitaisc.aib. 

lxc«ucmt  IWJ  iM  Ue  Op  -       -  30,  U,  50c.  •  It 

COOK  BOOK  PRRK  to   Dutlamgn.    Boiuct  Id 

siiii£7  m  Man,  un  »«[ph. 

Tor  ITflv  Tarmk,  mddrw  BerJb, 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

P.  O.  Bos  «S», 
3 1  A  3S  V.a.T  StrMi,  Naw  York. 


School 
Souvenirs 

The  best,  and  most  universally 
pleasing,  for  a  little  money — fitting 
any  purse— suiting  any  taste— ^arc 
The  Brown  Pictures  ;  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  nearly 
3000  famous  subjects,  in  vast  vari- 
ety. lUuitrated  Catalog,  2c. ;  or 
/ne  if  you  will  send  10c.  tor  assorted 
samples. 

School  Entertainments 

for  Spring  and  Summer  festivals : 
Arbor  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth 
of  July  and  all  other  times;  our  as- 
sortment is  unequaled;  we  send  free 
the  largest  Entertainment  Catalog 
ever  issued  by  any  house. 

Everything  for  Schools 

isourmotto.  No teacheris equipped 
for  work   without    our    144 -page 
Teachers'   Catalog    constantly    on 
hand  for  reference — setUfrte. 
B.  L.  KBIXOOQ  *  CO., 

«l  ■■«•  Vtatt  *towM  Nnr   Torh. 

FH  SCHOOL  ENTERTAINEEHT8. 

BotartttaMaadlu  IkafallllMatHiUrUlDBntbagki 
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A  H«w  Diptrtsie. 
The  CbiCBgo,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  fall  recently  pat  in  lervice  on 
its  floDcer  Limited  trams  the  largeit  and 
haadsoniest  diniog  car  ever  built.  It  ii 
cightT-two  feet  in  length  from  tip  to  tip, 
audits  bodyii  six  inches  wider  and  hifher 
than  the  usual  diaine  car.  It  seats  thirty- 
■ix  people  comfortably  in  movable  chairs, 
and  has  a  kitchen  large  enough  to  permit 
the  worlcine  of  six  cooks  which,  with  fix 
waiters  anna  conductor,  make  up  the  crew. 
The  dining  can  heretofore  in  service  did 
not  provide  sufficient  space  to  properly 
care  i«r  the  large  number  of  patrons  of  the 
Pioneer,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
have  a  larger  car. 

I50.00  KonBd  Trip  to  California. 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 
from  Chicago  May  z7-JuQe  S.  The  New 
Overland  Limited. thcluxurioui  every  day 
train,  leaves  Chicago  8:00  P.  U.  Only  three 
days  enioute.  Unrivalled  scenery.  Vari- 
able routes.  New  Drawing  Roam  Sleep- 
ing Can  and  Compartment  Cars,  Observa- 
tjan  Cars  (with  telephnne).  All  meals  in 
Dining  Cars.  BuSet  Library  Cars  (with 
barber).  Electric  lighted  thruout.  Two 
Other  fast  trains  10:00  a.m.  and  ii:|o  p. m. 
daily.  The  best  of  everything.  Daily  and 
personaEly  conducted  tourist  car  excur 
aions  to  California.  Oregon, and  Washing- 
ton. Apply  to  your  nearest  ticket  agent 
•r  address  H.  A.  Gross,  461  Broadway, 
Mew  York  city. 

PeBiuyWuU  Kailraad  Summer  Ezenr- 
aUn  Tlckeu. 

On  May  i,  1903,  the  regular  Summer  rx. 
cursion  tickets  via  all-rail  routes  to  all  the 
principal  Summerresorlseastof  Pittsburg 
and  Buffalo  will  be  placed  on  .tale  at  ticket 
offices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

These  tickets  will  bear  the  usual  Sum- 
mer excursion  limit  of  October  31,  igo^t. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railraad  .Summei 
Excursion  Route  Book  for  1902  will  be  is- 
sued, as  heretofore,  on  June  i. 

Oflttysborg  and  Wuklnston. 

PenaBaUT-OoDdaerrd  Toar  via  Pannirlva- 
nla  Kaltr-ad. 

The  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  and  the 
National  Capital  in  all  the  glory  of  its 
spring  f  re  shoe  18.  are  altractians  so  allur- 
ing tSat  few  would  feel  like  refusing  to 
visit  them.  It  is  to  place  these  two  attrac 
tions  within  aasy  reach  of  everyone  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  an- 
nounces a  tour  over  the  interesting  battle- 
field, thru  the  picturesque  valleys  nf  Mary 
land,  and  an  entertaining  stay  at  Washing- 
Ion. 

The  tour  will  leave  New  York  8:00  a.  u. 
and  Philadelphia  12:20  p.  h..  Saturday 
May  17,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  Company*'), 
tourist  agents,  and  will  cover  a  period  of 
six  days.  An  experienced  chaperon, 
whose  especial  charge  will  be  unescorted 
ladies,  will  accompany  the  trip  thruoul. 
Round  trip  tickets,  covering  transporta- 
tion, carriage  drives,  and  hotel  accommo- 
dations, will  be  sold  at  the  txtremtly  loiv 
ra/<of  fszfrom  New  York,  #21  from  Tren- 
ton, fi9  from  Philadtlphia,  and  propor 
tionate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  ap 
ply  to  ticket  agenH ;  Tourist  Agent,  mij6 
Broadway,  New  York;  4  Court  street, 
Brooklyn;  7S9  Broad  street,  Newark,  N.J.; 
or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent,  Br«ad  Street  Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


Carpets, 
Upholstery. 

COUNTRY  HOUSE  FURNISHINGS 

Oriental  &  Domestic  Rugs 

Indian  Grass  and  Cotton  RufS. 

BruMcls.  Wilton  and  Velvet  Carpats. 

Japaneii  and  Ckinrie  HattinKS. 

Lace  Curtains. 

Uuslin  Curtains.  Light  DrapeHes. 

Cbalr  Pillows  and  Caskloni. 

Strip*  Ltnen  and  CutCoc  Damaik  for  Slip 

Govts. 

Beds  BOd  Bedding,  Home  FaralsbiDgs. 

Shades  and  Awnlnet. 

FumlfblDgs  fur  Hetes  aid  Yackta. 
Estimates  on  application. 

33toa3TO«»^  c6  191^  A. 

NKW  TORI 


ST. 

DENIS 

HO-IEL 
nd  IJtIi  Mirrrt.  New  York 

CondortedodE 

Tabla  d'Ho 

aBraaBfaat     ■    •     f  .3* 
Dlnr.er.ll.2San^l.S0 

%SH 

rom  dtpoti  iDd  f«rTi«  by  BroU- 

WH.  TATLOR  fc  SDR,  Proprietors.     | 

Dp.  W.  J.  STEWART, 

J63  w.  a  jrf  St..  /f.  y.  City. 


I.HtRNl  and  Boat  proarrwilT*  Brllioda  Id 
deullslry.  PrcarrTsllaD  nf  original  leelk  a 
Hpcclally.  i^MobllHlird  IKGSi  Appalatateata 
Wy  Ball  or  l(ilrpbnB«lD  advaaee  r*T*laliora. 


Rider  Asents  Wanted 


l902Mod«li,$9to$IS 

tl «  MX) M«dcit.  I>I(B  f Mdr.  Hta  Ul 

BOOMmaoad-hmad  H*— <b 

aUOMknuidTDDde^  w»d  ai  Bav, 
flSMtS,  amtStAortCUaHna 
!S>at^]rr»w>TC<»t.  \teihtpii 

~ — — -ipproiil  hihI  IsudaratrUI 


Ivallh  aad  Rea 


'(or  bnripAB  Uat  and  ou  r  vouMrtuI 

KIDDER'S  PASTILLES.  ^''BfeSSS: 

Blackboard 
Stencils  ^  •# 

are  the  pbeapust  hanrlien,most  aatfstao- 


iliHaliai*  laMuaa.  Afl.wlij  faoal  va  proi 
laiManMan.   BbonldUuTBHiaBrn* 


J(b7  \III.LIONB  OF  MOTHKRS 


lilt  (wmpriiios  over  Mi  Bubjecta.  Hend  ID 
Mats  in  stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  two 
mmploB  lor  trial— a  map  ot  North  Amerii 
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"UUMS.  A'LLAYB'iil  PAlil,  OlIRR^ 
vfuii/   k^vujv,    ird   iM  tha  b*Bt  ttmtdj  tar  DIAB- 

BH(EA.   Budbf DrBnlMaiBaTarTiian(>(->- <' 

-naatatoaak  lot  -Wbiiirw'Ji  BovtblB^  ^ 


itwMUoai 
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A  Worth=While  Libary  'JIS. 

Every  book  in  the  list,  by  the  verdict  of  the  best  critici  generally,  and 
by  the  test  of  popularity,  is,  in  at  least  a  fair  sense,  "worth  while" 
reading,  for  instruction  or  for  healthful  entertainment. 

We  have  rigidly  excluded  a  mass  of  books  which  are  popular  but  not  worth  while 
Many  are  offered  ia  several  editions  at  varying  prices  as  indicated. 

They  are  bargain*,  too,  excellent  for  the  money.  Even  the  cheapest  are  nearly 
always  Urge  type,  good  paper,  and  good  cloth  binding ;  those  at  21c.  or  more  are  very 
good ;  buy  the  iett  when  you  can  afiord  it. 

ExpLAKlTionB :— The  fl^nrei  in  front  indicate  aobool  snule  adaptnen;  letlen  in  front  of 
prices,  pnbljiheroredition:  prlaei  an  the  wboleHole  rale  at  which  they  can  be  bad/rom  u,  which 
ie  senerallyM  to  W  percent,  of  pnbUihere'  ratei 

Nuggets  of  Cheer  and  Culture 

The  term  "  Nuggets  "  is  applied  only  to  "  riches"  in  little  bulk — 
generally  it  means  pure,  or  nearly  pure  gold.  Here  its  application  is 
no  misnomer;  here  we  present  you  in  fact  almost  "infinite  riches  in 
little  room." 

Here  are  real  jewels  of  thought  in  most  dainty  and  charming  dress ;  Seven  delight- 
ful little  booklets: 

Don't  WatT7  Nnssat*  Patriotic  ITnBKet* 

Qnmlnt  Nnsseti  Hlitorlosl  NuKsti 

FhiloicphiM]  Sngseti  Ednoalioual  HossBt* 

Good  Cbear  NngKcti. 


Abbot,  Tb*.     Scott,    bac,  rSSc 
Aifm   S*ia.     Bllot.      bSlc.,    iSSe. 
Albubn,,Tb*.     IrrtBf.     rSSc,    ~ 
Alio*.     Bulwcr.     iS«cTr2Bc. 


SSe. 


--,.     iBSc., 

Aou  ef  ftalanblB.     Scott.     iSSc.    SSe. 
Antloui]'.   TlM.     Scott,     bile..    iMc 

Mntbod,     Tb*.    Beott     ni8c.,     SSe. 
BU^Bmb^     Ahum.  SaireU.     tSSc.,    Kt, 

BUok  Dnit,    Scott.     iSSc.,    SBe. 

SBUa   of   Luaatmosr.     Scott.     rS«e.,    2Be. 

Brrut'i    PMmi.     rlMe^    aoe.,    hSle,;    com- 


Oaitou,  Tb*.     Bnlwc 
Oouat  Sobart  of  Pui 


SavU    OoppuflaU.     Dlckenj 


-Lntoo.     iSBc.,   Ke. 


S^Mofol 


Cooper.     rSSc.,    SBc, 


XrUac  tb*  Bold.     BaUiDtn*.     tate. 
Batoilo  Onndat.     Balue.  («Sc.,  iSOc,  Ufc. 
£*ui<«Un*.     Lonitillow.     kiOc.,     elM. 
PbIit    Book.     Unlock.     USe.,    aSOc. 
ranjt.     (Qocthc.)     Swuwlck.    eOOe.,    aSOe., 

ruuu    'wuTion:     U-nn     of      HanDltML 

Coccir  ud   Oninwoa     <aae. 
Pair  Kald  of  Perth,  Scott.  iSac.  Bc„  b31e. 
TaliT-Uid  of  Boleiioe.   BocklOT.   hSIe.,   14e. 
TunlUu   ftnotatlOBi.    Birtlett.    hllc..    Ite. 
Palli  Holt.     EUot.      t43c.,    »30e..   bile. 
TlftaoB    Daoliln    Battlo*.      Oiea^.      Itsc., 

riaal   SMkOBliK^  A   tale   of   boib    lUe    la 

AnitnUlt.  ^eoto.      bate. 
rtiM     TlollB.       Jtade     rotberclU.       iS«c. 

as*.,    b21e. 
nie  Ho.   113.     BmUa  QiborUD.     aSOc. 
nnt   PrlaelplM.    B.    Bpoacer.    HSc..    a-IOe. 
Plat  IiOB  for  a  PartlilBr.     Ewln>.     OSe. 
rioinr  Fabloa.     L.   H.   Aleott,     el4e. 
rostpilnta   of   tba   Oraater.      UtUar.      bSlc. 
Poi   the    Tampl*.      A    Ule   of    the   fall   of 

Jeroailen.      Heatr.      hllc. 
Portimoa   of   XIm*1.     Scott,      rSSc.,   IDr. 
rartT-an  Oaarauaaii.     Damat,  bWe.,  tfSc. 
Fniraut*    ot    Sdoaoe,     ^ndalL      MOc 
Pnaeb  Bnolntloa      T,    Cirlrla.     btoc. 
Wian^  Eaith  to  tho  Xmn.    Tana.     MOc., 

PnOnKi  tb*  OnKt  aal  mi  Onrt     HnU- 

bub.     bUc. 
PTlOBla,   noa«b   oiTUad.     A   tela  cf  tha 

OItU  War  In  Enrli"!.     Eentr.     bSlc 
Ooatba  aaf  BoUllar.     Uoblbacb.      bWc 
Ooldea  TnainiT.  The.  PalfraTe.  clSOc. 
OoUamlth'B    Paema.      cMOc,,    SOe. 
Ofaat  bpaetatioBi.     DIekena.     tUc.,  a 

hHc. 
Orlmiii'B  Pali7  Talet.     >4Mc,.  Ke..  bill 
OnadtathOT'i     Ohali.      Hiwtborae,       tiSc,, 

BOt,   bl4c, 
Onym  Paanu.     T.   OraT,     bWc.  Sle. 
diMk   Hacoai.     O.    Klagwitj.     cUSc.,    SOc. 

flieaa    HeDatalg   Boti.      Tbomploa.      rSSc. 


OalllveT'i 

blBc 

ear  lUBMirtBt.     Beott.     rSOc..   Kc..   hllc. 
Hallman-a  HXUa  Acaa.     cltfe.,   SOc. 
Btmir  A^.  Lorer.     iSSe.,  3Sc..  bile,  lEc, 
Kairy  Lomeaar.     Letot.    fallc. 
Haaar,      A   tala  of   ManDOn   ilta,      c22c. 
HaiBld.     Bnlwer-lTttioa.      r>«e.,     »c. 
Bair  ef   BedabSe.      Tonca.      rSOo.,    Mr. 
Bafamid  llMWaka.     BtncaloT.  i-l«Sc„  SOc. 
HamaBB,   Km.  Vaao*.     Sooe..   SOc, 
Smit  lamaat,     TbaeMny.     clSDc,  Mt. 
Hanaa  aaa  Har*  WonMs.     Oirtrle.     cl4Sc., 

SOc,  bite. 

-      ■     *   1--  ■ 

_.    of 

Cattbj.     ate.,   eSOc 
Hlawatba.      LDBfrteUow.      clSOc..    M«e. 
Hlrterir  of  ClTtUaaUoB.  aotaot.     cl4tc..  BOc. 
Eolmaa.     OUnr    Waadall,     Porma.       c30c., 

bUc,    completo,    htl-00.   TOc. 

"—*'-  ■"- TbonuB  Heotl.     caoe.,  Iflle. 

intra.     Btne.     litOe,.  hSIe. 
OaUai.     Bawtborae.  iS«c., 

SK.,   bile.,   14e. 
BowadJI  Ib  tona.     Q.   W.   Oartta.     al4e. 
HmaiUar  Olubar.  SoOUet.     bSle. 
Htwabbaa  of  Xotie  IlaBO.     Hofo.     iSoe., 


Hoioa  tt  Bnaa  6 


SiS? 


itla. 


•aloT.     rSSe..   ttc.   IM 
L      LotL      dISe.,   Me. 


Alio  bound  in  orinuon  leather,  flexible  coven,  tnll  irilt  edsea,  each  fLM. 
When  ordered  in  sets  •!  seven  volumes  they  are  sent  in  a  dainty  appropriate 
casket,  for  such  jewels,  a  rich  silk  cloth  box,  free  from  extra  charge. 

Seven  Fascinating  Temptations. 

We  mean  that  no  one  who  reads  these  lines,  who  »s  a  person  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, or  who  aspires  to  such  condition,  shall  pass  this  page  without  yielding  to  Mf, 
at  least,  of  the  following  special  afferi,  fJA^i*  tilt  Aug.  i,  1902,  #mi>.- 
A    _^o  will  aanda  Mmpi'  twluni"^^(one,  onlrt.  in  eKher  rtiie  oTJMndlnB.  l*'*I^lt '"^^.f^^J,** 


^       We  will  lend  any  votnine 

c 


periodicala  to  tha  amount  atil-OO,  01 
volnmea '" 


in  cloth  btadina,  for  new  anbaorlptton 


be  refnadad)  w 


itlierbindLigtorluloo'in  inbieriiit.oni; 

1  an7  one  volame  in  oloth,  and  oradlt  W  cenJ*  «n  aDbBcrintione  to 
of  oar  periodica  I  a,  or  cradltWcenuonaiioonnlof  anyotberboM 


Far  10  otnit  wa  will  lend  ai 

new  or  renewali,  of  anv  of      _. __^ 

advertiaed  t>r  na,  aott  qf  IramparlatUm  mMttlonal. 
Additional  voliime*,  ololh.  Kmt 
on  tha  mppoiltion  that  roaar 

Utile  et  Duke.    Bcauty  and    Utility. 

Notice  that  here  are  not  only  beauty  of  form  and  wealth  of  cheer  or  wisdom,  but 
that  each  volume  charmingly  introduces  yoa,  and  introduces  your  friends  who  witness 
your  fine  taate  in  the  selection  of  books,  when  they  visit  yon,  t«  several  noted  aulhois, 


MBTWDIST 


.BDQCATKnAI. 


WaaUulM 

MrmM 

Wabatar 


ostacloni,  and  tbe  coni-'„(  „  ttaa  kai 
.,^«  .-lbma4a  ■  work  Ibat  faflilabpfoDd  the  ftni 
t  hlab  porpoaa.  avprairamiBd  to 


[Tai 


Seldai 
.Rarbert 
LTUtan 


A  pandlal  In  neb  a  idiaII  com. 
"—Gklva^  l>allv  Timtt. 


iFhuosofeic 

IPortraitorCarL,!* 
later  tbDnible 


i  Carlylt 
!  Knibln 
'{AnUel 
iKlnteley. 


'*  GOOD  CBZnt  rHaetertlMk 

-         -r./™,.  jLaCmite 

'(■".  JBaf* 

if  Bn(D  I.PraiiBi 

111  d^lTB  UOiu'limSL 

>k  to  rartr  abeni  To  Kaa  at 

nta,   ttUaboat  tobntlv 

-tha  aort  of  pfvmlvUeb 


IB  mort  pltbllr  pnt     . 
rotdao  words,  hlftior.' 


,    Not  OBls  itbnuli 


aarlnfi  fnil  of  tha  blab  nalillH  of  awn,  Tber  foriL  practli^al  itoi 
Mt,  and  sonnasl  on  faow  tatHofaUtF.lbs  Inthon  4Dat«d.~^iik>irfi  Si 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO,,  Jt  J»  Ji  JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  B 

Educational   Pubushers,  Ths  Book  BuvEts  Uhioh, 

,^<fiAvriAlE.nil  St,  Hew  York  City.  AnyandmlUmkttmttUtdatwMutUtrita 
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HcCULLOUGH'S  UTTLE 
STORIES  FOR  UTTLS 
PEOPLE  -       -       -       -  &J.2S 

A  series  of  lessons  la  the  form  of  storica 
which  have  been  written  especiaJl;  lor  this 
book.  Tha  aim  throughout  is  to  interest 
children,  aod  lo  stimulate  in  them  a  warm 
fellow  feeling  for  nature  and  animals. 

VAN  BERGEN'S  STORY 
OF  CHINA      -  -  «o.6o 

A  delightful  account  of  that  myiterious 
country  which  is  so  little  known  to  most  of 
us.  The  importance  of  China  to-dar 
makes  this  book  particularly  valuable  for 
supplementary  readiag;. 

CARPENTER'S  EUROPE-  to.70 
A  vivid  description  of  Eorojiie  in  Its 
manyaspcctsasit  it  to-day.  Itis  written 
along  commercial  and  industrial  lines,  and 
ia  made  up  of  the  most  correct  informa- 
tion, based  upon  the  observatioas  of  the 
author  and  verified  from  the  latest  gov- 
ernment reports. 


TtE\^ISE1>  E1>lTIOJ<i 

MARTIN'S  aVIL  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES         -  $0.90 


In  its  revised  form  this  book  ii  entirely 
np  to  date,  and  iaciudei  all  those  chaoges 
wDich  have  recently  taken  place  in  our 
government.  It  i*  suitable  for  either  high 
schools  or  upper  grammar  grades  and  it  is 
particularly  distinctive  because  of  Its  his, 
torical  method  of  treatment,  its  discus- 
ion  of  the  general  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  great  promioencc  given  t* 
local  government.  Nowhere  else  can  be 
found  so  complete  an  answer  to  the  queS' 
lion,  "  How  did  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setls  govern  themselves  r"  For  the  pur- 
pose in  cgueslion,  no  other  bock  now 
published  IS  10  suitable  for  school  use. 


LAUGHLEVS  ELEMENTS 
OF  POLITICAL  ECON- 
OMY.   Revised  Edition  -  ti.20 
By  J.  Laurenck  Laughlin,  Ph.  D.,  Head 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 
A  simple  statement  of  the  elementary 
priociplea  of  political  economy,  desieced 
especially  for  high  schools  and  suitable  for 
eitlier  a  short  or  a  long  course.    The  im- 

Brtant  questions  of  the  day  are  discussed 
Irly  and  impartially.  The  book  is  thor- 
oughly revised,  and  as  regards  theon  and 
practical  data,  it  is  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  times. 

FLAGGY  A  WRITER  OF 
ATTIC  PROSE      -       -  Ji.oo 

By  Isaac  Flaog,  Associate  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  California. 
A  book  on  Greek  Composition  which 
furnishes  models  from  Xenophon,  exer- 
cises and  guide,  and  a  vocabulary  of  Attic 
Prose  usage.  The  Eaglish  exercises  are 
hosed  each  upon  the  corresponding  Greek 
passage  and  are  accompanied  by  brief  ez- 


plans 


HEW  YORK 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY— Publishers 

CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BHERE  arc  a  great  many  ways  in  which  a  DIXON 
PENCIL  can  be  used  to  advantage,  as  our  little 
friends  have  found  out.  Now  that  the  school 
dayi  are  drawing  to  an  end  we  begin  to  think  of  vacations 
and  the  long  summer  days  in  the  country.  What  better 
friends  and  companions  can  you  take  with  you  than  a 
supply  of  DIXON  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE  PEN- 
CILS. They  come  tn  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  sizes,  and 
colors,  that  every  possible  requirement  is  met.  Send  16 
cents  in  stamps  mentioning  this  publication,  and  samples 
will  be  sent  at  once. 


-  -  -^==t_ltV 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY. 

JSKSBT  <aTT,  N.  1. 
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H>rlT,lM2 


MICROSCOPE 

And  .Outfit  (or  Work  lor 

$16.92 


MARTHAS  VINEYARD   SUMMER  INSTITUTE 


OLDEST  SlnmEn  SCHOOL  FOH] 
TEACHERS   IH   THE  U.  S.      ' 


LWUUPORATED    l§&l. 


Tbe  Massaclinsetts  Mntnal  Life  Insurance  Company, 

of  Springfl«td.  Mass., 

Is«u«s  H  defloU«,cle«»,  seU-intfrpretlog  contract,  giving  amounts  of 
paid-tip  Insuraac*  and  cssh  values,  eitanded  Issaiance,  Installmant 
options,  and  maay  otbet  desirable  features,  all  ol  wblcb  aSord  the 
most  ample  protection  ta  the  policy-bolder.  .... 

a  a  a 

GE,OR.GE    J.    WIGHT.    MKnagar, 

eiO   Empire   Bulldlns.   ?1    Broadway,       ....  New   York  Clt^ 


GILLOm 


For  Slant  Writing: 

404, 3S 1, 303, 604  B.  F.. 
603  £.  F.,  601  E.  P.. 

1047(MQltiscript). 
Grand  Prizs  snd  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

f0rVERTICALWRITlNG:lO45(VerUcdar>,| 
1046  (Vectigraph).  1047,  106S,  1066,  1067.| 

HIOHIST  QUALITY,  THiaeroii  MOST  DURABLE 
AHB  CHEAPEST. 

lOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,       91  Mn  Street,  New  York.  I 


position,  1900. 

PENS 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

ata^aii  Third  a**.,    new  york 

Maiuf  acturers  aad  Itnporten  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SaEKTIFIC  INSTRDMENTS 

Sctrything  Needed   h    the  Laboratoff 

eiau  MawiBc  tmt  at  the  prtMlaM 
Metal  ware  MaaataetMrtnt  IWpl.  In  th«  ■— ja 


ANDREWS 


IICHOOU 
rURHISHIHG  CO, 

1 9 wiiTig"tr.  MEW  ■  D  R K 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

52S  Afffi  Stnet.  PhUjuUpbl.. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

8aleA«etlti  [or  DreverholPiSaioii  Filter  Paperi 


WATER   OAP    SANITARIUM 

A  place  tor  tbt>  ncktotjetrdatadopo: 
principles  witbont  dmira  and  lor  j 


'■i^Iffi 


wasted  enersies.    Bealthrol 'oL 

sir  ecpnio  bBantj- berondcomwtf*.    : 

Familr  homa.   Tnc  lady  phrsi  dans-   Addra*, 
F.  W  HVRTy.  M.  ».. 

MInal.    Monra*   Co.. 


nnmk.mu  bercvs  text- 

FKllIlLn   BOOKS  f.r 

■re  need  ettr^'rlierB,    t-eod  to  the  pnb. 
liiher  tor  copiei  for  aiammatioii.     .    .    . 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

es<  «  Ss3  sixri)  avbnub,    .    nbw  youk. 

Oompleta  Catalogue  on  aoplication 

FOR  SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS 


tan  vU'lM  Ukn  h 


JSf' lot  HiAot^ib^l 


""a£s'-=^ 


''■'M.'"  n^"'?*"  "»<*•  P"^ 
lluwMmi  an  llbMal  Uikl  LM 


To  have  and  to  hold 


EatablUhod  to  1860. 


Estcrbrook's  Steel  Pens- 


s  a  comfort  and  a  delight.    Tbeae  pen*  write  amoothlj,  and  a 


!  adapted  for  all  writing  pnrpoeei, 

M  John  at ,  ..^ 

Work*:  Oamd«a,H 
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tSeacher^t'    ^yigencie'S. 


Boards   of   Education    and    Superintendents 

Vuhinir  teachen,  will  find  it  sf  adranUga  lo  consnlt  tba 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

MttmUbktd  tj  jrtmr*  129  Audltcrlam  Bulldlnx.  Cfalcaco 

PMMtmJllUJ,  4,090.  Butarn  Brancb:  494  Aaktand  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N  " 


THE    FI5K    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

4  Aalibvrtoa  Plus,  Boiton.      iifi  Plltb  Av*.,  New  York,      isoj  Peon  Ave,  WaaUnKten. 

■03 Klaklrui  Boulevard,  Chicsfo  414  Century  Bnlldins,  Hlnneapolli. 

5X1  C*ap*r  Bnildlni:,  Danvw.  Hyde  Block,  Spokane.  to  Third  Ht..  Paitlasd. 

4W)Paftott  Bnlldlnf.  Ban  FraoaUao.  saj  Stimson  Block,  Lot  Aofolea. 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

COKIERCIIL  CODSSE  FOR  TElCHEfiS 

A  course  for  the  trainiBig;  of  teachen  of 
the  commercial  branches  id  high  school* 
and  academies.  Persons  with  the  Qeccsauv 
academic  require  me  nti,  and  who  have  had 
tno  or  more  years'  practical  experience  in 
teaching,  can  complete  the  course  la  ont 
year.  Circulars,  %tv\n%  details  of  tha 
course,  can  be  bad  on  application  t*  tba 
Regiatrar. 

JAMES  MacALISTER,  President 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS^ 

AGENCY, 


RT) 


Sorantesnlh  T»M  In  oorreipondencewith  (Ix  f  ciaiB  adtc 
(bonuudiohoDliaDdooi|i>g««.  LarsMt  and  beat  t  •^INE  AKIA 
koown  Axanor  in  the  Wait.  Bevtitar  now  Fori  niiiiniiur. 
SaDtambar  TaMDole*.    BO-pasa  Year  Book  frea.  \     HUlLUINb, 


Schennerhorn  '^^ 


n.  NnVarfc  < 


CEHTBAL  TEACHEDS'  BUDEAU,  "'i^iSSJ^ 


«>aetT— >CTlle»tlaBaPIRBCTfra» 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


MtaOiUava|,4ok(K>Ii.aad  ramiljaa. 
•.for every  Denrtmentof  Imtroot 
«!«.«.  ^  TOOMO.rOt.TON,  Am 


COLUMBIA  aNIVEB8ITI-S»  YoBK    CtTI. 

Tlieprofe»Bfoii»l»clioolo(ColnmbiaUnlTBri)tr 

far  tbe  training  of  euneral  teaolierB,>DpaiTi«ori. 

prlnotpnlB,  inuBriEl  en  dents,  and  iEilrnoiori  in 

□ormal  schoolt  and  aoilegea    Open  to  both  leiai. 

FellowBbips  iLDd  Bcbolar- 

^""•"^V*^  aranted  onoomiiletiOD  of  a 

lITOLlEQrS      Oonrse  followed  bj'  two! 

fiaohelor'e  Diploma  in  8eo- 
oadarjTeachJDs.  ElemanUr}  Tsac  bins.  Kinder- 
iartBD,  FiOB  Arli,  DomeBlie  Art,  IJoniBstle 
tjcienoe.  Umio,  or  Mftnaal  TralsiiiB.  QrHdnati 
cooriea  lasdina  to  thBMftati>r'>Hiii!I  I>octor'B  Di- 
plomas Int  be  i&rlDusdepB  rtioHnt>  of  tbp  OoUese. 
OTlntb*  Daireei  of  A.M.  and  I'b.D.  Ostaloavei 
■  onappliealion  lolha  gecretarr. 
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The  Message  of  the  Child. 

By  Smpt.  Henbt  Snyder,  Jersey  City. 

It  is  only  in  mytholos^  tliat  Minerra  springs  folly 
armed  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  In  actual,  unpoetical 
life  the  infant  has  always  been  the  same  weak,  helpless 
being  in  whose  innocent,  wide-open  eyes  the  parent  has 
always  sougnt  to  discover  the  secret  of  its  future. 
Witti  all  tne  cares,  with  all  the  burdens  and  pleasures 
which  accompany  it,  the  child,  tho  helpless  and  speech- 
less, brings  yet  to  the  parent  a  message,  which  has  been 
differently  interpreted  at  different  times  and  among 
different  peoples.  Its  interpretation  has  been  modified 
by  the  social  environment  of  the  parent,  by  the  progress 
of  .civilization,  by  personal  and  national  or  racial  ideals. 
And  .yet  in  all  times  and  in  all  lands  the  child  in  its  un- 
spoken message  has  always  appealed  for  the  guidance 
of  the  parent  or  the  teacher  in  tne  fulfillment  of  its 
mission, — ^the  message  has  always  been  one  of  duty  and 
responsibility.  The  Persian  parent  of  old  felt  doubtless 
that  he  had  discharged  this  duty  when  he  had  im- 
pressed en  his  boys  the  superior  value  of  physical 
strength  and  personal  uprightness,  and  had  taught  them 
horsemansaip  and  archery,  and  wisdom,  justice,  temper- 
ance, and  courage,  even  tho  they  lacked  intellectual 
training  and  a  knowledge  of  what  we  ordinarily  regard 
as  the  practical  studies.  His  duty  to  his  children  was 
subordinated  to  his  duty  to  the  state.  The  message  of 
his  children  was  interpreted  for  him  by  the  state. 

In  interpreting  the  message  of  his  child  the  Hebrew 
father  was  guided  solely  and  absolutely  by  the  law,  in 
which  *'  all  important  truth  had  been  revealed."  In  spite 
of  its  ''  narrowness,  formalism,  and  virtual  hostility  to 
science,"  says  Davidson,  ''one  lesson,  above  all,  Jewish 
edaoation  has  to  teach  us,  viz.,  that  the  most  important 
element  in  all  education  is  moral  discipline.  The  Greek, 
with  his  art  and  philosophy,  and  the  Roman  with  his 
law  and  his  statesmanship,  have  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  but  the  Jew,  with  his  moral  discipline, 
his  Torah,  and  his  Talmud,  is  still  with  us,  as  strong 
and  as  ready  for  life's  struggle  as  ever." 

Leonidas  represents  the  ideal  to  which  the  Spartan 
father  looked.  Not  intellectual  power,  not  even  moral 
excellence,  was  the  chief  aim  of  the  Spartan  training, 
but  physical  prowess,  which  ''made  the  Spartans  a  power- 
ful band  of  warriors.''  The  supposed  necessities  of  the 
Spartan  state  translated  the  message  of  the  Spartan 
boy  for  his  father. 

The  Athenian  father  desired  his  son  to  be  trained  in 
"  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  those  of  war."  Hence  he  was 
fitted  for  all  the  duties  of  citizenship.  In  the  process 
family  ties  were  broken,  and  he  was  subjected  to  grave 
dangers.  In  seeking  to  give  him  "a  beautiful  soul  in  a 
beautiful  body,"  the  intellectual  and  esthetic  powers 
were  cultivated,  but  generally  at  the  expense  of  his 
moral  training.  Thus  the  message  of  the  Athenian 
boy  was  interpreted  from  the  standpoint  of  the  beauti- 
ful. 

The  early  Roman  father  saw  in  his  son's  career  only 
stern  adherence  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Hence 
his  discipline  was  stem,  often  brutal.  All  school  train- 
ing was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  its  utility. 

In  the  thralldom  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  father  gen- 
erally failed  to  appreciate  his  child's  message,  or  if  he 
did  realize  its  existence,  interpreted  it  as  a  command  to 


prepare  him  for  the  life  to  come,  rather  than  for  this 
life.  Hence  the  training,  such  as  there  was,  was  sezious, 
earnest,  hard,  ascetic. 

The  Renaissance,  which  gave  a  new  birth  to  all  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge,  stimulated  educational 
inquiry  in  the  most  remarkable  manner.  The  centuries 
since  have  seen  many  educational  projects  and  educa- 
tional systems  appear,  which,  because  they  lacked  ele- 
ments essential  to  the  highest  ideals,  or  because  they 
became  repugnant  to  changing  conditions,  were  aban- 
doned. The  influence  of  a  genuine  Christian  spirit 
seems  to  have  been  operative  more  than  ever  before. 
The  pre-eminence  of  personal  integrity,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  state  or  of  any  class,  has  asserted  it- 
self. The  love  for  children,  as  exemplified  in  Christ's 
teachings,  has  gradually  shaped  educational  theory  and 
practice.  The  recognition  of  God  as  the  Father  of  all, 
and  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  has  swept  away  all  class 
distinctions,  whether  based  upon  creed,  or  race,  or  sex, 
and  destroyed  that  iniquitous  foe  of  universal  educa- 
tion, slavery.  To  quote  a  writer  already  mentioned, 
"  from  the  fifteenth  century  onward,  there  are  observable 
four  growing  tendencies  in  education,  (1)  the  endeavor 
to  make  it  natural  and  practical,  instead  of  abstract  and 
theoretical ;  (2)  the  endeavor  to  include  in  It  care  for 
the  body,  so  sadly  neglected  and  despised  in  the  previous 
centuries ;  (3)  the  endeavor  to  extend  it  to  all  classes 
of  people  and  not  merely  to  clerics  as  formerly ;  (4)  the 
endeavor  to  adopt  gentle  and  attractive  methods,  in- 
stead of  the  harsh  and  repulsive  ones  formerly  in  use." 

These  illustrations,  tho  but  hastily  presented,  serve  to 
illustrate  the  widely  different  ideas  of  educational  train- 
ing prevalent  in  past  ages,  in  other  words,  the  vastly 
different  interpretations  which  parents  have  given  the 
silent  pleas  of  their  children.  And  yet  there  must 
have  been  good  reasons  for  the  existence  of  every  dis- 
carded educational  scheme.  It  was  in  no  case  the  re- 
sult of  sudden  invention,  but  of  a  long  process  of  thought 
and  experience.  It  was,  probably,  the  best  which  the 
intellectual  progress  of  man  enabled  him  to  devise,  and 
satisfied  for  the  time  being  the  individual  and  racial 
ideals.  To  paraphrase  an  expression  of  a  noted  educa-' 
tional  authority,  what  the  best  and  wisest  parent  de- 
manded for  his  own  child,  that  the  community  demanded 
for  all  its  children.  More  cannot  be  said  for  any  edu- 
cational system. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  differences  in 
educational  aims  existed  only  in  past  ages,  or  only  in 
other  lands.  The  student  of  the  history  of  this  country 
is  cognizant  of  the  antagonistic  notions  of  the  colonists 
concerning  the  character,  scope,  and  facilities  of  educa- 
tion. Nay,  the  time  has  not  passed,  and  indeed  never 
will,  when  divergent  theories,  based  upon  different  aims, 
will  not  be  expounded. 

It  was  left,  however,  for  the  nineteenth  century  to 
place  before  mankind  the  loftiest  educational  ideals,  to 
originate  educational  conceptions,  which  are  universal 
in  their  application,  and  have  influenced,  in  a  manner 
undreamt  of  before,  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  It 
translates  the  message  of  the  child  into  a  demand  for  a 
many-sided  perfection,  into  a  resistless  appeal  for  the 
development  of  all  the  child's  powers,  and  places  upon 
the  parent  and  teacher  a  responsibility  whose  weight  is 
almost  overpowering. 

The  superiority  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  its  edn* 
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eational  aims  is  not  due  only  to  the  avoidance  of  what 
it  chooses  to  consider  the  errers  of  past  ages.  Nor  is 
it  due  solely  to  the  process  of  selection  by  which  what 
has  been  excellent  in  old  systems  has  been  preserved. 
It  is  dae  to  deeper  and  more  logical  thought,  applied  to 
education,  predicated  very  largely,  it  is  true,  upon  the 
reflections  and  deductions  of  philosophers  of  the  past, 
whose  flashes  of  genius,  like  distant  lightning,  light  up 
the  horizon  of  the  ages.  It  is  due  to  the  uncompromis- 
ing spirit  of  exact  scientific  inquiry  applied  to  educa- 
tional problems,  but  it  is  due  probably  more  to  the 
rapidly  changing  social  and  industrial  conditions,  to  the 
ever  increasing  accumulation  of  population  in  the  cities, 
to  the  phenomenal  inventions,  succeeding  each  other 
with  startling  rapidity,  which  have  revolutionized  pro- 
eessob  of  manufacture  and  commercial  transactions,  and 
have  facilitated  the  means  of  communication  and  cor- 
respondence in  a  remarkable  degree,  have  contracted 
the  earth  in  a  tangled  web  of  telegraphic,  telephonic, 
railroad,  and  steamship  lines,  so  that  distances  as  meas- 
ured by  time  have  been  wonderfully  reduced  or  have 
disappeared,  have,  when  applied  to  our  boundless  re- 
sources, created  great  manufacturing  centers,  have 
simplified  industrial  processes,  and  have  given  us  the 
world  as  a  market ;  it  is  due  to  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, made  easy  by  cheap  printing  ;  it  is  due  to  the 
tremendous  influence  of  the  industrial  revolution  upon 
social  and  economic  conditions ;  it  is  due  to  the  mighty 
convulsions  which  have  shaken  the  very  foundations  of 
the  nation,  and  have  destroyed  all  sectional  and  class 
distinctions ;  it  is  due  to  the  contact  with  foreign 
peoples  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  it  is  due  to  the 
powerful  influence  which  all  these  forces  have  exerted 
upon  the  personal  habits  and  aspirations  of  the  individ- 
ual, upon  his  happiness  and  prosperity. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  with  all 
these  violent  changes  in  the  work  and  life  of  the  people, 
there  need  not  be  any  change  in  the  training  of  those 
who  are  affected  by  these  changed  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  necessary  result  of  the  re-adjustment  of 
industrial,  social,  and  international  relations  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  radical  modification  in  the  aims  and  methods 
of  education,  in  order  that  men  may  be  adapted  to  the 
new  society. 

New  Problems. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  proper  estimate 
of  educational  inquiry  and  the  proper  bases  of  educa- 
tional opinion.  Nothing  can  be  said  which  will  exagger- 
ate, or  even  properly  estimate,  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lem which  confronts  the  teacher  of  to-day.  With  the 
history  of  educational  systems  and  their  results  behind 
us;  with  the  mighty  forces,  to  which  I  have  but  briefly 
alluded,  constantly  at  work  among  us,  with  the  future  of 
our  sons  and  daughters,  of  the  nation  itself  before  us, 
the  solution  of  the  educational  problem  involves  oppor- 
tunities, or  dangers,  which  no  people  ever  faced.  From 
the  difSculties  in  the  way  of  a  solution,  which  shall  be 
satisfactory,  we  must  not  shrink. 

Heroert  Spencer,  it  seems  to  me,  defines  most  clearly 
and  precisely  what  should  be  the  modem  aim  in  educa- 
tion. **  How  to  live,  that  is  the  essential  question  for 
us.  Not  how  to  live  in  the  mere  material  sense  only, 
but  in  the  widest  sense.  The  general  problem  which 
comprehends  every  special  problem  is  the  right  ruling  of 
conduct  in  all  directions  under  all  circumstances.  In 
wjiat  way  to  treat  the  body  ;  in  what  way  to  treat  the 
mind  ;  in  what  way  to  manage  our  affairs ;  in  what  way 
to  bring  up  a  family  ;in  what  way  to  behave  as  citizens  ; 
in  what  way  to  utilize  all  those  sources  of  happiness 
which  nature  supplies ;  how  to  use  all  our  faculties  to 
the  greatest  advantage  of  ourselves  and  others ;  how  to 
live  completely.  And  this  being  the  great  thing  for  us 
to  learn  is,  by  consequence,  the  great  thing  which  edu- 
cation has  to  teach.  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living 
is  the  function  which  education  has  to  discharge;  and  the 
only  rational  mode  of  judging  of  any  educational  course 
is  to  judge  in  what  degree  it  discharges  such  function." 


In  order  to  enable  a  man  to  live  completely,  his  edu- 
.  cation  must  be  distinctly  moral.  He  must  be  imbued 
with  a  deep  religious  feeling,  with  reverence  for  the 
Creator.  He  must  be  taught  obedience  to  the  moral 
code,  which  should  prompt  him  in  his  personal  conduct 
and  in  his  relations  to  his  fellows. 

He  must  have  systematic  physical  training,  with  in- 
struction in  the  care  of  the  body,  that  he  may  have  good 
health  which  is  essential  to  all  bodily  functions  and  to 
the  effective  use  and  control  of  the  mind. 

In  his  early  years  his  activities,  whether  serious  or 
sportive,  should  be  directed  earnestly  and  effectively  by 
the  occupations  of  the  kindergarten,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  planted  in  him  the  beginnings  of  the  habits  of 
affection,  industry,  order,  and  courtesy. 

His  perceptive  powers  must  be  trained  in  order  that 
they  may  be  keen,  and  that  he  may  use  his  eyes  and  ears 
with  accuracy.  All  his  intellectual  powers  must  be 
trained  not  only  that  they  may  be  strong  and  accurate, 
but  that  they  may  be  the  instruments  with  which  he 
may  be  successful  in  practical  life.  He  must  become 
master  of  his  native  tongue,  in  order  that  he  may  ex- 
press his  thoughts  in  speech  and  writing  with  ease,  ac- 
curacy, and  facility,  that  he  may  profit  by  the  thoughts 
of  others,  and  that  he  may  enjoy  the  beauties  of  litera- 
ture. In  order  that  he  may  do  so  he  should,  if  possible, 
study  at  least  one  other  language  besides  his  own.  He 
must  study  penmanship  in  ordep  that  he  may  acquire  the 
habit  of  using  the  artificial  forms  and  characters  needed 
to  express  thought.  He  must  have  training  in  numbers, 
which  gives  him  mathematical  precision,  noiakes  him  use- 
ful in  the  business  and  industrial  world,  and  enables  him 
to  conduct  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  transactions 
arising  from  his  personal  relations.  He  must  study 
geography,  not  the  geography  which  concerns  itself 
only  with  an  artificial  complexity  of  circles,  lines,  points, 
places,  and  names  but  the  geography  which  intimately 
associates  the  earth  with  man  as  his  home,  with  the 
necessary  relations  between  the  earth  in  all  its  aspects, 
in  all  its  moods  and  conditions,  and^  the  human  race, 
with  the  influences  which  these  have  exerted  and  always 
will  exert,  upon  the  life  and  growth  of  humanity,  and 
with  the  interdependence  and  human  sympathy  which 
must  exist  between  peoples  and  nations.  History  must 
be  taught  to  him  in  order  that  he  understand  his  own 
value  to  the  state  and  the  necessity  of  his  own  active 
participation  in  its  affairs,  that  his  personal  industry, 
loyalty,  and  patriotic  ardor  may  aid  in  fostering  national 
life  and  growth,  and  the  continuance  of  enlightened 
civil  and  political  institutions,  and  in  order  that  he  may 
apply  its  costly  lessons  to  his  own  life. 

Furthermore,  his  studies  must  not  be  isolated  from 
each  other,  but  they  must  be  combined  and  connected 
so  strongly  that  all  his  intellectual  powers  may  gain  the 
highest  degree  of  culture  and  strength,  and  that  his  in- 
tellectual life,  in  all  its  phases,  whether  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  daily  occupation,  or  from  the  stand- 
point of  social  or  political  activity,  or  even  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  diversions,  may  be  complete. 

His  sesthetical  nature  must  be  developed.  He  must 
be  taught  to  appreciate  beauty  in  nature  and  art,  and 
to  express  this  beauty  in  drawing  and  kindred  arts. 

Productive  Activity. 

He  must  be  made  to  feel  that  his  activity  should  be 
productive.  As  the  need  and  opportunity  for  producing 
the  articles  of  necessity  and  comfort,  so  common  to  the 
simple  home  life  of  many  years  ago,  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  complex  home  life  of  the  present 
day,  particularly  in  the  cities,  on  account  of  the  simpli- 
fication and  cheapening  of  manufacturing  processes,  we 
must  supply  the  opportunity  for  exercising  and  increas- 
ing his  productive  activity  in  other  ways.  Hence,  the 
utility,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  manual  train- 
ing. Furthermore,  on  account  of  the  prevalent  tenden- 
cies toward  the  division  of  labor,  and  the  process  of  ex- 
treme individualization  now  going  on  in  the  iidustriefi^ 
he  should,  when  he  arrives  at  the  age  at  which  specia**- 
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Nation  becomes  deeirable,  have  the  advantage  of  indus- 
trial or  technical  trainingi  and  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  a  trade,  if  he  chooses* 

Preparation  for  Future  RelatkNuhipt. 

He  must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  world  of 
nature  about  him,  and  his  own  place  in  the  natural,  or 
rather  tne  divine  system.  He  must  understand  the 
ever-changing  world  of  artiAcialities  and  conventionali- 
ties, with  wnich  human  invention,  compelled  by  necessity, 
has  surrounded  him  in  every  act  of  life,  in  other  words, 
he  must  closely  study  his  environment,  and,  Dy  adapting 
himself  to  it,  must  make  it  assist  in  fulfilling  his  des- 
tiny. All  his  school  life,  all  his  school  activities,  must 
be  closely  co-ordinated  with  his  environment,  with  the 
social,  industrial,  and  commercial  conditions  in  which  he 
lives,  and  upon  a  complete  realization  of  which  his  com- 
plete living  will  depend.  The  home,  the  school,  the  in- 
dustries, and  professions  must  be  united  by  the  strong 
bond  of  adaptation,  due  to  a  common  interest. 

He  should  be  saturated  with  the  spirit  of 
industry,  with  the  spirit  of  work.  He  must 
love  work  and  hate  sloth.  In  the  laudableiattempt 
to  make  school  occupations  pleasant  and  attractive, 
there  is  a  temptation  or  inclination  to  make  them  too 
easy.  But  that  education  does  not  prepare  for  complete 
living  which  ignores  the  value  of  unyielding  individual 
effort  as  an  element  in  character-building.  The  child 
must  be  brought  face  to  face  with  difficulties.  He  must 
be  taught  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  conquest  over  oppos- 
ing obstacles.  The  discipline  of  school  exercises  should 
prepare  him  for  the  sterner  discipline  of  life,  which  has 
little  mercy  for  those  who  yield. 

The  Leisure  Time. 

But  in  his  education  for  complete  living  his  moments 
of  leisure  must  be  considered,  if  these  be  neglected  his 
moral  and  mental  growth,  so  favorably  stimulated  by 
the  other  elements  of  his  training,  will  be  retarded,  or 
even  destroyed,  hy  the  tendencies  of  improper  pleasures. 
Aristotle  advocated  the  introduction,  into  the  educa- 
tional system,  of  activities  which  would  teach  man  to 
enjey  leisure  wisely.  Froebel  would  make  use  of  the 
ehild's  activities  when  at  recreation  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  him  in  other  directions.  To  quote  Aristotle, 
''  Amid  serious  occupations  amusement  is  needed  more 
than  at  other  times  (for  he  who  is  hard  at  work  has 
need  of  relaxation,  and  amusement  gives  relaxa- 
tion, whereas  t>ccupation  is  always  accompanied 
with  exertion  and  effort),  at  suitable  times  we 
should  introduce  amusements,  and  they  should  be  our 
medicines,  for  the  emotion  which  they  create  in  the  soul 
is  a  relaxation,  and  from  the  pleasure  we  obtain  rest. 
Leisure  of  itself  gives  pleasure  and  happiness  and  en- 
joyment of  life,  which  are  experienced,  not  by  the  busy 
man,  but  by  those  who  have  leisure.  For  he  who  is  occu- 
pied has  in  view  some  end  which  he  has  not  attained, 
but  happiness  is  an  end  which  all  men  desire  to  be  ac- 
companied with  pleasure  and  not  pain.  This  pleasure, 
however,  is  regarded  differently  by  different  persons; 
and  varies  according  to  the  habit  of  individuals;  the 
pleasure  of  the  best  man  is  the  best,  and  springs  from 
the  noblest  sources.  It  is  clear  then  that  there  are 
branches  of  learning  and  education  which  we  must 
study  with  a  view  to  the  enjoyment  of  leisure,  and  these 
are  to  be  valued  for  their  own  sake;  whereas  those  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  are  useful  in  business  are  to  be 
deemed  necessary,  and  exist  for  the  sake  of  other  things. 
And  therefore  our  fathers  admitted  music  into  educa- 
tion, not  on  the  ground  either  of  its  necessity  or  utility, 
for  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  indeed  useful  in  the  same 
manner  as  reading  or  writing,  which  are  useful  in 
money- making,  in  the  management  of  a  household,  in 
the  acquisition  or  knowledge,  and  in  political  life,  nor 
like  drawing,  useful  for  a  more  correct  judgment  of  the 
works  of  artists,  nor  again  like  gymnastics,  which  gives 
health  and  strength;  for  neither  of  these  is  gained  from 
music.    There  remains,  then,  the  use  of  music  for  in- 


tellectual enjoyment  in  leisure. "  In  addition  to  the  fa- 
cilities for  recreation  and  enjoyment  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  other  studies,  the  child  should  have  tridn- 
ing  in  music.  *'  Music  has  a  power  of  forming  char- 
octer,  and  should  therefore  be  introduced  into  the  edu- 
catien  of  the  young.  The  study  is  suited  to  the  stage 
of  youth,  for  young  persons  will  not,  if  they  can  help, 
endure  anything  wnich  is  not  sweetened  by  pleasure, 
and  music  has  a  natural  sweetness.  There  seems  to  be 
in  us  a  sort  of  affinity  te  harmonies  and  rhythms,  which 
makes  some  philosophers  say  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony, 
others,  that  she  possesses  harmony.'' 

'    Chan  jtt  in  School  Methods. 

I  have  referred  to  the  changes  in  external  conditions 
and  the  consequent  changes  in  school  curricula  and 
methods.  In  no  respect  has  school  life  been  character- 
ized by  a  greater  change  than  in  the  relation  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  in  the  methods  of  discipline,  which  is 
but  character  training.  From  a  spirit  of  harshness,  re- 
pression, antagonism,  generally  prevailing  up  to  quite 
recent  times,  we  have  advanced,  by  the  operation  of 
agencies  and  influences  which  cannot  be  given  at  this 
time,  to  a  mutual  spirit  of  gentleness,  tolerance,  friend- 
liness, fellowship,  it  is  to  this  sympathetic  and  gentle, 
but  firm  guidance  that  the  child  should  be  subjected. 
School  discipline  must  be  co-ordinate  with,  must  be  as- 
similated to  the  'discipline  ef  life,  which  gives  freedom 
to  the  exercise  of  the  will,  but  which  punishes  inexorably 
all  infractions  of  the  laws  of  society. 

Universal  Solutions. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  of  education,  and^the  extraordinary  difficulty 
which  must  attend  a  solution  which  attempts  to  be  uni- 
versal. It  is  a  problem  which  the  philosophers  of  all 
ages  have  regarded  as  transcending  all  other  human 
problems,  and  to  which  the  torighest  minds  have  given 
their  best  thoughts.  Every  philosophical  system  seeks 
to  solve  ii.  It  is  the  solution  of  this  problem  which  is 
made  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  every  system  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  to  the  teacher  that  every  reformer, 
whether  religious,  political,  or  economic,  turns.  In  the 
personal  failures  of  life,  in  civil  revolutions,  in  the  tur- 
moil of  political  agitation,  in  the  violent  deeds  of  moral 
monstrosities,  in  national  disasters,  all  turn  alike  to  the 
teacher,  it  is  a  problem  which  offers  no  place  to  scof- 
ing  and  ridicule.  But  it  is  a  problem  which  the  teachei 
cannot  solve  alone.  It  merits  and  demands  the  deepest 
reflection  and  heartiest  co-operation  of  aU  seriously 
minded  citizens. 

Ideal  Ends. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  united  efforts  of  all  teachers, 
parents,  and  citizens  will  give  the  American  child  the 
bodily  skill  of  the  Persian,  without  his  barbarism,  the 
vigor  and  courage  of  the  Spartan,  without  his  ignorance 
and  personal  sacrifice,  the  intellectual  acumen  and  SBSthe- 
tic  taste  of  the  Athenian,  without  his  licentiousness,  the 
moral  strength  of  the  Hebrew,  but  tinctured  and  sweet- 
ened by  the  infusion  of  the  beautiful  spirit  of  Christian 
gentleness,  forgiveness,  and  charity,  the  Roman's  skill 
in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  without  his  brutality  and 
greed  for  conquest;  that  we  may  give  him  the  active 
spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  the  inspiration  to  nobility 
of  character  and  action  which  springs  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  possessed  by  hu- 
manity, absolute  liberty,  personal,  religious,  political, 
equality  before  the  law,  and  universal  brotherhood, — 
liberty,  fraternity,  equality,  a  trinity  which  has  been  the 
watchwood  of  the  republican  institutions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

An  Endless  Chain. 

'' They  who  have  to  education  children,"  says  one  of 
the  brothers  Hare,  *'  should  keep  in  mind  that  boys  are 
to  become  men,  and  girls  are  to  become  women. "  When 
we  train  the  child  we  are  training  in  him  the  parent, 
we  are  forging  endless  chains  of  thought,  of  tendency. 
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of  habit,  whioh  bind  not  only  men  to  their  fellowii  but 
the  father  to  his  chiidreni  and  generation  to  generation. 
If  we  fully  realize  the  self-perpetuating  power  of  edu- 
cational processes,  the  message  of  the  child  will  become 
to  us  the  message  of  humanity.  Nay,  we  shall  read  it 
as  the  message  of  the  Almighty. 


Class  Management  and  Discipline. 

By  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  Pd.D.,  Principal  P.  S.  19,  Manhattan. 
The  Care  of  School  Property. 

(a)  The  Ethics  of  the  Case.— Ben ji^in  Franklin 
was  an  uncommonly  wise  man.  On  the  subject  of  bor- 
rowing books  he  has  this  to  say : 

''  I  now  had  access  to  better  books.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  apprentices  of  ooksellers  oDabled  me  sometimes  to  bor- 
row a  small  one,  which  I  was  careful  to  return  soon  and  clean. 
Often  I  sat  up  in  Aiy  room  reading  the  greatett  part  of  the 
night,  when  the  iKfok  was  borrowed  m  the  eveDing  and  to  be 
returned  early  in  the  morning,  lest  it  should  be  missed  or 
wanted." 

The  principle  exemplified  by  Franklin*6  conduct  is 
that  you  are  to  be  more  careful  of  borrowed  property 
than  you  would  be  if  it  were  your  own.  He  not  merely 
rekumed  the  books  «oon  and  eUarif  but  took  extraordin- 
ary pains  to  be  punctual. 

The  teacher  must  make  conscious  and  emphatic  the 
ethics  of  the  use  of  school  property.  But  here,  as  in 
all  cases  of  discipline,  practice  must  tally  with  precept. 
If  the  teacher  himself  is  wasteful  in  the  use  of  supplies, 
and  careless  with  school  property  in  general,  his  good  ad- 
vice to  children  will  fall  on  deaf  ears.  **  How  economical 
shall  we  be  ? ''  teachers  sometimes  inquire.  The  answer  is, 
'*  Use  school  supplies  as  if  you  owned  them.''  What 
would  you. do  if  your  class  were  your  private  school  and 
the  tuition  fees  included  the  necessary  supplies  7  You 
would  give  children  everything  they  needed,  but  would 
be  careful  not  to  waste  anything.  You  would  not  use 
a  full  sheet  of  white  paper  to  spell  ten  words.  You 
would  not  allow  a  dozen  children  each  to  destroy  three 
or  four  sheets  of  paper  in  the  course  of  a  drawing  les- 
son. You  would  not  have  great  stacks  of  new  paper 
carelessly  thrown  on  the  floor  of  a  dirty  closet,  or  left 
exposed  where  dishonest  pupils  might  take  it  at  pleasure. 

The  municipality  is  the  proprietor  of  these  schools. 
You  are  the  agent  of  the  city.  As  such  agent  you  must 
adopt  the  motto  :  ''  Millions  for  necessities,  but  not  one 
cent  for  waste." 

One  of  the  first  things  you  must  impress  upon  a  new 
class  is  khis  ethical  principle. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  advantages 
they  possess.  We  are  sheltered  by  a  comfortable  build- 
ing furnished  free  by  the  liberality  of  the  taxpayers. 
Our  books,  stationery,  maps,  and  appliances  are  freely 
offered  in  abundance  by  the  same  liberal  public.  The 
very  least  we  can  do  to  show  our  appreciation  of  these 
gifts  is  to  take  good  care  of  them.  How  indecent, 
how  wicked,  is  the  pupil  who  wantonly  destroys  or  de- 
faces school  property ! 

(b)  Furniture. — Having  delivered  this  homily  it  will 
not  do  to  drop  the  matter  for  the  rest  of  the  term. 
Nor  will  it  be  wise  for  the  teacher  himself  to  climb,  a 
moment  later,  upon  a  desk  and  stand  upon  the  varnished 
top  in  order  to  reach  a  shelf  in  the  wall  closet.  No 
matter  how  old  the  furniture  is,  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple, no  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  stand  upon  the  un- 
protected top  of  a  desk  for  any  purpose.  If  he  is  well 
trained  he  would  not  thus  stand  upon  a  chair  or  piano 
or  bureau  at  home,  and  he  should  be  so  taught  in  school 
that  his  habit,  if  not  his  instinct,  will  induce  him  to 
protect  school  property  from  unnecessary  defacement. 

If  the  importance  of  this  matter  is  thus  early  im- 
pressed upon  a  class,  and  if  they  are  warned  against 
these  least  offenses,  the  graver  matter  of  carving  de^ks 
will  take  care  of  itself.  If  a  boy  finds  that  the  smallest 
scarring  or  scratching  is  treated  as  a  serious  affair,  it 


will  never  occur  to  him  to  out  a  desk.  Whether  the 
furniture  be  in  good  condition  er  bad.  the  teacher  must 
make  up  his  mind  that  it  shall  at  least  be  no  worse 
when  he  is  thru  with  it  than  it  was  when  he  took  charge 
of  it. 

(0)  Text-Books.— The  pupil  in  the  public  school  of 
to-day  has  books  literally  thrust  upon  him.  Not  only 
does  he  receive  all  text-books,  pencils,  pens,  paper,  ink, 
drawing  material,  etc.,  free  of  charge,  but  a  school  or 
class  library  is  usually  provided  for  him,  besides  a  large 
supply  of  supplementary  readers  on  music,  literature, 
science,  history,  and  geography.  Our  first  duty  is  to 
remind  the  child  that  these  things  cost  a  lot  of  money 
(an  average  of  about  two  dollars  per  pupil  each  year  in 
New  York  city)  and  that  somebody  has  to  pay  for 
them. 

In  former  times  children  were  required  to  buy  their 
own  books.  This  plan  has  some  undoubted  advantages. 
One  is  that  the  pupil  can  keep  his  books  for  future 
reference  when  he  leaves  school.  Another  is  that  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so  he  may  make  marks  in  his  book,  insert 
notes  and  explanation!  in  places  where  the  same  are 
needed,  emphasize  thoughts  or  expressions  of  special 
importance,  and  thus  mi^esuch  matters  more  easily  ac- 
cessible and  available  for  future  use.  All  accurate 
scholars  like  thus  to  mark  their  books  that  in  case  of 
need  they  may  turn  to  them,  as  to  old  friends,  for  assis- 
tance. But  our  infiexible  rule  in  respect  to  a  borrowed 
book  is  that  the  pupil  shall  not  mark  it  in  any  way.  One 
can  hardly  feel  the  same  reverence  for  a  book  that  must 
be  thus  carefully  handled  and  kept  at  a  safe  distance, 
that  he  has  for  a  book  that  is  his  very  own  to  have  and 
to  hold  and  to  mark  up  as  he  pleases. 

(1)  BeceipU. — When  books  are  delivered  by  the  sup- 
ply department  to  a  school  the  principal  is  obliged  to 
give  a  receipt  for  the  same.  This  makes  him  the  re- 
sponsible custodian  of  such  supplies.  Ihe  careful  prin- 
cipal will  probably  demand  a  similar  receipt  from  teach- 
ers when  he  gives  out  books  at  the  beginning  of  a  term. 
In  case  of  inquiry  he  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  show 
what  he  has  done  with  the  books  he  receipted  for.  But 
if  the  teacher  is  to  receipt  for  books,  how  is  he  to  prove 
his  faithful  stewardship?  By  requiring  in  his  turn  a 
receipt  from  the  pupil.  Let  each  child,  when  books  are 
given  out,  write  upon  a  slip  of  paper  the  names  of  all 
the  books  he  receives,  together  with  a  mark  indicating 
the  condition  of  each,  and  then  sign  and  date  the  slip. 
Let  the  teacher  arrange  these  receipts  in  alphabetical 
order  and  file  them  away.  When  books  are  returned 
the  pupil  may  have  his  receipt  or  it  may  be  destrojed. 
If  at  any  time  a  pupil  claims  not  to  have  received  a 
certain  book,  his  receipt  will  settle  all  doubt.  Likewise, 
if  he  be  charged  with  having  wantonly  destroyed  his 
books,  the  receipt  will  either  prove  or  disprove  the 
charge. 

(2)  Covend. — Every  book  should  be  covered  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term  and  kept  covered.  If  the  au- 
thorities furnish  patent  covers,  the  matter  is  easy. 
Where  this  is  not  the  case,  considerable  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  will  be  required  to  keep  covers  on 
the  books.  Flimsy  wrapping  paper  or  newspaper  covers 
should  not  be  accepted.  Nothing  but  stout  manila  or 
cloth  will  do.  Cloth  is  sometimes  objected  to  on  account 
of  its  germ-bearing  capacity,  but  if  all  books  are  re- 
covered at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  the  argument 
against  cloth  is  not  valid,  and  the  advantages  of  such 
material  are  very  decided.  It  easily  lasts  a  whole  ternr, 
children  are  not  tempted  to  scribble  on  it,  and  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  involved  are  an  additional  incentive 
for  taking  good  care  of  the  books. 

Every  pupil  should  be  required,  on  receiving  a  book, 
to  enter  in  ink  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  the  fol- 
lowing information  :  (1)  Name ;  (2)  School  and  Class ; 
(8)  Condition  ;  (4)  Date. 

Once  a  month  the  books  should  be  inspected,  and  their 
condition  reported  to  the  parent!  as  a  ps^  of  the 
monthly  record. 
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(d)  Supplementary  Readers.— These  are  usually  kept 
in  some  closet  in  charge  of  a  particular  teacher,  where 
they  are  accessible  to  all  the  classes  of  a  given  grade. 
When  a  teacher  sends  for  a  set  of  supplementary  read- 
ers he  should  have  them  counted  before  they  are  given 
out  and  again  after  they  are  collected.  He  will  then  be 
able  to  testify  from  personal  knowledge,  in  case  of  need, 
that  no  book  went  astray  in  his  room.  While  the  books 
are  in  use  he  should  be  particularly  careful  that  they  are 
not  mutilated  or  marked  by  the  children.  The  tempta- 
tion to  injure  such  books  seems  to  be  very  great,  because 
it  is  difBcult  to  detect  the  culprit.  Unless  the  keenest 
vigilance  is  constantly  exercised  it  may  happen,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  new  set  of  physiologies  will  be  unfit  for 
use  at  the  end  of  the  first  term.  On  the  contrary,  in  a 
well-disciplined  school,  a  set  of  readers  will  last  for 
yean. 

(e)  Closets  Locked. — Keep  your  closets  locked. 
Children  should  not  be  tempted  by  the  exposure  of  at- 
tractive material.  When  yeu  least  expect  it  something 
valuable  will  disappear.  Pipils  from  other  classes  pass- 
ing thru  your  room  may  turn  thieves,  and,  peradven- 
ture,  your  own  may  be  guilty.  It  is  always  easy  to  be 
wise  after  the  event.  After  your  watch  or  purse  or  val- 
uable wrap  is  gone,  you  realize  how  foolish  it  was  to  have 
been  so  careless.  It  is  difficult  to  catch  the  thief,  and 
if  you  accuse  innocent  children  yon  are  sure  to  get  into 
trouble  with  their  parents.  It  is  a  safe  rule  never  to 
leave  your  room  without  locking  up  every  closet  and 
drawer. 

The  school  authorities  have  provided  locks,  and  why 
should  we  not  use  them  ?  The  very  moment  a  lock  is 
broken  or  a  key  lost  the  principal  should  be  notified,  that 
he  may  take  steps  to  have  the  damage  repaired.  I  have 
had  more  than  one  teacher,  complain  about  the  disap- 
pearance of  her  supplies  who,  when  questioned,  admitted 
that  the  lock  of  her  closiet  was  broken  and  that  she  had 
never  reported  it.  Good  class  management  includes 
proper  care  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  class  room. 

A  teacher's  artistic  temperament  should  make  it  in- 
tolerable for  her  to  look  upon  a  br')ken  window  shade,  or 
a  dilapidated  wall  map,  or  disarranged  and  dusty  decora- 
tions of  any  kind.  What  she  can  mend  should  be  attended 
to  by  herself  ;  the  rest  should  be  reported  to  the  princi- 
pal. 

Dischar  jin  j  Pupili. 

When  you  learn  that  a  pupil  is  about  to  leave  school 
you  should  at  once  take  steps  to  have  his  books  returned. 
These  he  received  from  you,  and  to  you  he  is  primarily 
responsible.  Do  not  shift  this  duty  upon  the  principal. 
His  faithful  and  efficient  teachers  always  attend  to  this 
matter  themselves.  They  also  see  that  the  pupil  who  is 
leaving  secures  written  authority  from  his  parents  for 
his  discharge.  This  note  endorsed  by  the  teacher,  with 
the  additional  statement  that  the  books  have  been 
returned  in  good  condition,  is  sent  with  the  pupil  te 
the  prinoipal,  who  then  has  before  him  all  the  evidence 
required  for  a  legal  discharge  of  the  child. 

GMng  Out  Material. 

Order  and  system  must  be  observed  in  all  things,  espe- 
cially in  giving  out  and  collecting  material.  From  time 
to  time  children  require  pencils,  pens,  rulers,  comrasses, 
scissors,  pallettes,  brushes,  drawing  kits,  supplementary 
readers,  etc.  There  is  a  proper  way  to  pass  and  to  re- 
turn such  things.  The  aim  is  to  handle  the  material  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  with  the  least  possible  con- 
fusion, and  with  the  absolute  certainty  that  every  article 
given  out  is  returned  again. 

When  a  young  teacher  first  realizes  the  need  of 
system,  in  such  matters,  he  sometimes  over-refines  his 
method  and  invents  a  plan  that  cohsumes  too  much 
time.  The  process  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  and 
should  usually  require  but  a  single  order  from  the 
teacher.  I  have  seen  classes  that  required  five  or  six 
orders  to  pass  a  set  of  pencils.  Life  is  too  short  for  so 
much  useless  exertion.  Let  the  teacher  save  his  voice 
far  teaching. 


There  are  so  many  good  ways  of  doing  such  things 
that  no  description  of  any  process  will  be  attempted 
here.  New  teachers  will  do  well  to  seek  information 
from  their  more  experienced  brethren.  One  caution, 
however,  is  submitted,  namely:  Do  not  allow  pupils 
to  use  the  school  rulers  except  when  they  are  drawing. 
Rulers  are  noisy  and  unnecessary.  Children  can  be 
trained  to  rule  ordinary  lesson  papers  without  a  guide* 
Another  precaution  will  save  the  beginner  much  trouble. 
In  giring  out  clothing,  never  allow  any  pupil  to  put  on 
his  coat  until  all  the  coats  have  been  given  out. 

(To  be  continued .) 


Calvin  Henderson  Wiley. 

Founder  of  the  Common  School  System  of  North 

Carolina. 

By  Snpt.  R.  D.  W,  Connor,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina  is  the  pioneer  among  the  Southern 
states  in  the  development  of  public  education.  In  her 
ante-bellum  days  she  buOt  up  a  system  of  common 
schools  without  an  equal  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
Union  and  perhaps  without  a  superior  in  any  section. 
The  founder  and  organizer  of  this  splendid  system  was 
Calvin  Henderson  Wiley. 

Being  graduated  in  1840  with  high  honors  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  he  chose  law  for  his  pro- 
fession, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  settled  at 
Oxford,  N.  C.  Here  a  brilliant  future  seemed  open  for 
him  in  his  chosen  profession  when  suddenly,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  his  friends,  he  threw  up  his  practice  and  an- 
nounced that  he  had  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
upbuilding  of  a  system  of  public  education  in  his  native 
state. 

The  cause  of  this  determination  was  love  for  his  state. 
The  conditions  which  he  had  observed  closely  in  North 
Carolina  wounded  his  state  pride  and  aroused  his  anxiety. 
North  Carolinians,  failing  to  realize  the  immense  re- 
sourcea  of  their  native  state,  bad  fallen  into  the  in- 
veterate habit  of  deserting  their  homes  to  seek  in  other 
regions  fields  for  imagined  advantages.  Dr.  Wiley  com- 
plained that  the  state  had  long  been  regarded  by  its  own 
citizens  as  a  mere  nursery  to  grow  up  in.  The  state  be- 
came a  great  campaign-ground.  Everywhere  the  melan- 
choly sign  ''For  Sale**  seemed  placed  in  deep,  black 
characters. 

''The  ruinous  effects,''  he  writes,  "are  eloquently 
recorded  in  deserted  farms,  in  neglected  resources^  in 
wide  wastes  of  guttered  sedge-fields,  in  the  absence  of 
improvements,  and  in  the  hardships,  sacrifices,  and  sor- 
lows  of  constant  emigration.'' 

In  addition  to  this  deplorable  condition  Dr.  Wiley  had 
observed  that  North  Carolina  was  regarded  by  Northern 
publishers  as  the  "best  martin  the  world  for  the  pale  of 
trashy  and  uncurrent  productions  and  the  very  refuse  of 
literary  productions  was  sent  out  and  circulated  among 
our  people^" 

Careful  study  of  the  situation  revealed  to  him  but  one 
remedy — universal  education.  Year  by  year  the  convic- 
tion steadily  grew  upon  him  that  the  field  for  his  greatest 
usefulness,  to  his  s'^ate,  lay  in  the  educational  work. 
He  therefore  determined  to  take  upon  himself  the  bur- 
den of  the  necessary  reforms. 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  most  interesting  life 
and  labors  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  allowed  for 
this  paper.  He  had  no  more  thrown  himself  into  the 
work  than  he  found  himself  confronted  with  a  Herculean 
task,  which  he  met  with  labors  of  equal  magnitude. 

The  first  step  he  took  was  to  become  a  candidate  for 
and  obtain  a  seat  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1860-51. 
Here  he  attempted  to  have  a  bill  passed  establishing  a 
common  school  system.  It  was  defeated.  Returning 
the  following  session  he  again  had  his  bill  introduced, 
this  time  successfully.  The  act  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  common  schools  with  a  general 
superintendent  elected  every  two  yean  by  the  General 
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Assembly  at  their  head.  To  this  position  the  legislature 
yery  wisely  chose  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  without  any  solicita- 
tion on  his  part,  and  thus  his  great  work  began.  Altho 
the  act  outlined  the  duties  ef  the  superintendent  Dr. 
Wiley  says, ''  His  duties  cannot  be  expressed  by  law,  and 
if  he  does  not  pessess  the  spirit  of  his  station  a  con- 
formity with  the  mere  letter  of.  legal  requirement  will 
not  be  a  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  public.'' 

Dr.  Wiley  was  fully  sensible  of  the  vast  personal  res- 
ponsibility which  rested  upon  him.  Upon  his  conduct 
of  the  office  depended  the  life  of  the  common  schools. 
He  had  everything  to  do  and  everybody  to  instruct.  The 
compass  of  experience  by  which  he  could  know  the 
channels  in  which  to  steer  his  course  and  avoid  the  thous- 
and schools  that  encircled  him  about  was  lacking  to 
him.  But  he  flinched  not  from  his  duty.  He  had  set 
his  hand  to  the  helm,  and  well  for  North  Carolina  that 
it  was  a  steady  hand,  guided  by  a  penetrating  insight  in- 
to the  murky  conditions  facing  him,  and  supported  by  a 
heart  strong  thru  faith  in  his  cause,  in  his  people,  and  in 
Divine  guidance. 

There  had  been  an  attempt  at  an  unsystematic  public 
education  before  Dr.  Wiley  took  charge,  but  owing  to 
its  lack  of  an  executive  head  and  to  its  loose  manage- 
ment it  was  worse  than  nothing.  Teachers  were  scarce 
and  inefficient,  money  was  squandered,  results  were  poor, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  public  education  des- 
troyed. 

Pioneering  and  Organization. 

As  a  consequence  of  all  of  this  Dr.  Wiley  found  him- 
self faced  at  the  outset  with  six  difficulties :  First,  the 
diversified  character  of  the  people,  resulting  in  a  lack  of 
harmony  which,  undentroyed,  was  fatal  to  a  systematic 
conduct  of  the  school ;  second,  the  novelty  of  the  com- 
mon school  idea,  from  which  grew  many  misconceptions 
of  the  objects  of  the  school  and  an  impatience  at  their 
necessarily  slow  work  ;  third,  the  illiteracy  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  gave  birth  to  a  mistrust  of  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  conduct  successfully  a  system  of  schools  ; 
fourth,  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  common  schools  were 
mere  charity  schools  for  the  poor,  from  which  grew  a 
distaste  among  many  to  accept  of  their  benefits ;  fifth, 
the  lack  of  a  feeling  of  responjsibility  for  the  schools  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  causing  a  difficulty  in  getting 
efficient  men  to  fill  the  official  positions  in  the  counties ; 
finally,  the  scarcity  of  teachers  which,  of  course,  struck 
at  once  at  the  very  roots  ef  the  system. 

In  the  space  allowed  it  would  be  impessible  to  give  an 
account  of  all  that  Dr.  Wiley  did  to  meet  these  diffi- 
culties or  of  his  method  of  working.  In  his  own  words 
there  were  **  a  thousand  little  springs  invisible  to  the 
casual  observer  to  be  delicately  touched,  a  thousand 
nameless  duties  to  be  performed,  a  thousand  crosses  and 
difficulties  unknown  to  the  world  at  large.^'  He  went 
about  his  work  with  determination,  energy,  and  patience. 
In  order  to  collect  necessary  information  he  made  a  tour 
of  the  state  in  his  buggy,  paying  his  own  expenses,  which 
took  nearly  half  of  his  first  year's  salary.  He  made  the 
teachers  and  pupils  feel  that  the  state  as  a  state  was 
interested  in  them  ;  he  carried  instruction  in  duties  and 
methods  to  committeemen  and  teachers ;  he  had  to  tear 
down  am  old  system  of  careless  indifference  and  upon 
the  ruins  erect  a  systematic  structure  of  stability  and 
efficiency.  Old  friends  were  aroused  to  renewed  efforts ; 
new  ones  made  and  enlisted  in  the  work;  enemies 
were  met  and  routed ;  tardy  officers  were  spurred  on  to 
more  dilligent  and  efficient  work,  incompetent  ones  dis- 
covered and  removed ;  manv  misconceptions  were  cor- 
rected ;  colleges,  high  schools,  and  academies  were 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  vital  interest  in  the  com- 
mon schools ;  unity  was  gradually  introduced  into  the 
system  ;  and  school  men  in  all  parts  of  the  sta^e  were 
taught  to  understand  that  the  interests  of  all  were  bound 
together  in  one  great  and  ever-widening  circle. 

FraiU  of  Dr.  Wilc/s  Labon. 

Dr.  Wiley's  work  was  characterized  by  earnestness  of 
purpose,  patience  even  to  the  minutest  detail,  ability  in 


originating  and  energy  in  performing,  definitdness  of 
aim,  patriotic  and  loving  self-sacrifice;  Under  his  ad- 
ministration the  teaching  force  in  the  common  schools 
increased  from  1,369  poorly  equipped  and  inefficient 
teachers  to  3,256  well  prepared  laborers  whose  efficiency 
was  annually~te8ted  by  rigid  examinations.  As  an  aid 
in  the  improvement  of  teachers  Dr.  Wiley  established  in 
each  school  district  a  Teachers*  Library  Association, 
thru  which  the  teachers  were  supplied  with  the  best 
works  on  pedagogy  obtainable.  He  says,  "Scatter 
judiciously  over  Ihe  state  good  copies  of  any  good  work 
on  education  and  it  will  create  a  revolution."  Along 
with  these  associations  he  organized  the  Education^ 
Association  of  North  Carolina  and  established  Th§  North 
Carolina  School  Journal^  two  enterprises  several  times 
attempted  before  but  always  in  vain.  That  they  suc- 
ceeded this  time  was  due  to  the  splendid  executive 
ability  of  the  organizer.  He  regarded,  these  three 
things  as  his  chief  aids.  When  he  entered  upon  his  du- 
ties as  superintendent  he  found  in  the  schools  83,372 
children  ;  in  1860  this  number  had  reached  116,667.  In 
1855  the  number  of  school  districts  in  seventy-five  coun- 
ties reporting  was  2,995;  in  1860  in  eighty-one  counties 
out  of  the  eighty-six  in  the  state  there  were  3,488  dis- 
tricts. The  number  of  schools  taught  in  1856,  was  1,906 ; 
m  1860,  2,864  In  his  management  of  the  school  finances 
he  showed  such  skill  that  he  was  able  to  make  the  as- 
tonishing statement,  **  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  money  is 
not  our  greatest  need."  In  1860  the  receipts  of  the 
common  school  fund  were  $129,266.24,  the  disburse- 
ments were  $94,696.41.  Ten  years  later  in  eighty-one 
counties  the  receipts  amounted  to  $408,566.82,  the  dis- 
bursements $265,641.12  These  figures  bring  us  to  the 
close  of  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Wiley's  work — that  part 
done  before  1860.  He  had  labored  long  and  faithfully ; 
he  had  met  and  overcome  almost  insvpfrable  difficulties, 
and  he  had  succeeded  in  placing  his  state  foremost  in 
rank  among  the  Southern  sisterhood  of  states  in  the 
•matter  of  the  education  of  their  children.  Early  in  his 
career  as  superintendent  he  had  felt  justified  in  sayiog 
that  a  great  moral  revolution  was  silently  going  on  in 
North  Carolioa.  The  spirit  of  education  was  showing 
itself  in  the  industrial  progress  of  the  people,  in  the 
growing  attachment  for  home,  and  the  generally  awak- 
ened confidence  in  the  resources  of  the  state.  There 
was  a  greater  demand  than  was  ever  before  known  in 
North  Carolina  for  building  material — a  small  but  sig- 
nificant circumstance. 

Whatever  of  success  had  been  attained  was  admitted 
by  all  to  be  due  to  Dr.  Wiley.  The  confidence  felt  in 
his  ability  was  universal  and  deep-seated.  A  Whig, 
when  elected  by  a  Democratic  legislature,  he  retained 
and  voted  on  his  political  convictions  and  still  was  con- 
tinuously re-elected  by  a  legislature  generally  Demo- 
cratic at  a  time  when  political  feeling  ran  high.  On 
one  occasion  the  Democrats  in  the  legislature  moved  his 
election  in  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  order  to  fore- 
stall the  rise  of  party  feeling  and  the  possibility  of  a 
Democratic  opponent. 

Dr.  Wiley,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  had  found  the 
people  separated  by  their  diversified  characters  and 
aspirations,  he  gave  them  a  common  interest  and  united 
them  in  a  common  effort  to  promote  a  common  cause ; 
he  found  them  ignorant  of  the  common  school  idea,  he 
taught  them  by  unanswerable  example,  and  filled  their 
minds  and  hearts  with  knowledge  ef  and  pride  in  their 
educational  system  ;  he  found  them  diffident  of  their 
ability  to  manage,  he  put  them  to  the  test  and  compelled 
their  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  schools ;  he 
found  their  minds  filled  with  errors,  he  turned  on  them 
the  light  of  knowledge  and  they  vanished  like  mist  be- 
fore the  sun ;  he  found  them  indifferent,  he  aroused 
their  enthusiastic  support ;  he  found  a  vineyard  with- 
out laborers,  he  created  an  army  of  skilled,  practiced, 
and  devoted  workers. 

The  Test  of  Trying  Times 

But  now  came  the  supreme  test.    War  broke  upon 
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the  country.  Could  the  common  school  syeem  stand  when 
everything  around  it  was  falling  in  ruins  ?  The  strength 
and  efllciency  of  the  system  built  up  by  Dr.  Wiley  are 
shown  by  the  fact  thai  in  spite  of  assaults  from  without 
and  the  drains  of  the  war  from  within  not  only  did  the 
common  schools  remain  open  to  more  than  50,000 
children  during  the  war,  but  at  its  close  the  super- 
intendent was  able  to  say  to  the  legislature,  '*  To-day 
the  common  school  system  is  the  most  solvent  institution 
in  the  state.  It  owes  no  debts,  and  it  has  assets  that  will 
soon  and  certainly  be  worth  a  million  dollars."  Attack 
after  attack  had  been  made  during  the  war  to  have  this 
fund  converted  into  revenue  for  war  purposes.  These 
attacks  were  resisted  with  all  the  skill  and  ability  which 
Dr.  Wiley  could  muster.  He  exclaims  with  indignation 
at  those  who  were  so  short-sighted  as  ''  to  think  that  a 
war  for  political,  social,  commercial,  and  intellectual  in- 
dependence could  be  waged  with  better  results  by  ar- 
resting or  destroying  all  those  springs  of  life  on  which 
national  wealth  and  greatness  are  founded."  Thru  his 
able  resistance  to  these  efforts  the  schools  were  kept 
open  till  October  19,  1865.  On  this  day  an  ordinance 
was  passed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  declaring 
vacant  all  offices  held  on  April  26,  1865.  With  the  de- 
struction of  the  office  of  general  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  the  schools  went  down  along  with  the  crush 
of  everything  around  them. 

With  the  fall  of  the  common  school  system  closed 
Dr.  Wiley's  official  connection  with  them,  tho  he  never 
lost  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  education.  Later 
when  the  school  system  was  re-established  he  was  in- 
vited by  one  of  the  political  parties  of  the  state  to  ac- 
cept the  nomination  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  In  reply  he  wrote  a  strong,  manly 
letter  declining  the  nomination  on  the  ground  that  the 
office  had  become  a  political  one  and  he  coild  not  and 
would  not  accept  it  under  these  circumstances. 

He  died  in  Winston,  N.  C,  on  January  11, 1887. 

Wik/s  Monument. 

During  his  life  his  services  were  known  and  appreci- 
ated abroad  no  less  than  at  home.  His  reputation  was 
national  and  his  school  system  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Union.  At  the  national  convention  of 
educators  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  in  August  1858,  Dr. 
Wiley  was  on  the  program  along  with  Horace  Mann  as 
**  one  of  the  distinguished  educators  who  would  address 
the  convention.''  He  received  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
legislature  of  Georgia  free  of  all  expense,  to  aid  in  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  schools  similar  to  those  he  had 
built  up  in  North  Carolina.  Like  requests  came  to 
him  from  all  over  the  Southland.  The  Bost9n  Pod  of 
May  I,  1868,  says  that  his  reports  are  ''  written  with 
ability  and  show  that  Mr.  Wiley  has  largeness  of  views 
and  a  zeal  and  energy  in  the  duties  of  his  effice  which 
eminently  fit  him  for  the  responsible  position  which  he 
now  occupies." 

Since  his  death  educators  have  loved  to  honor  his 
name.  In  North  Carolina's  beautiful  capital  city  one  of  the 
handsome  city  school  buildings  bears  the  honored  name 
of  •'  The  Wiley  School."  The  legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina  has  been  urged  by  his  successors  in  office  to  erect  a 
monument  in  commemoration  of  his  name  and  services. 
The  children  of  the  Winston  city  schools  are  even  now 
engaged  in  the  loving  privilege  of  raising  a  fund  to 
erect  a  monument  over  his  grave  in  Winston's  pic- 
turesque cemetery.  While  these  are  laudable  enter- 
prises, yet  it  is  well  for  Dr.  Wiley's  fame  that  it  needs 
no  monument  of  marble  or  of  bronze  to  commemorate 
his  name.  With  his  own  hands  and  by  the  might  of  his 
own  genius  he  erected  for  himself  a  monument  that 
will  stand  in  the  years  to  come  when  those  of  marble 
will  have  crumbled  into  dust,  as  a  source  of  light  and 
inspiration  to  all  succeeding  generations.  A  grand 
svstem  of  schools  by  which  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 

Old  North  State  "  is  enabled  to  become  an  educated, 
trained,  and  disciplined  man  or  woman,  attest  the  abil- 
ity and  the  patriotism  of  Calvin  H.  Wiley. 


The  Country  Problem. 

ROLLIH  Ltndb  Hartt,  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 

[Abridged.] 

When  the  hill  farmers  of  western  Massachusetts  want 
to  frighten  little  children,  they  tell  them  that  Rollin 
Lynde  Hartt  will  get  them.  A  hill  town  parson,  lately 
expelled  from  his  parish  (the  farmers  put  cats  in  his 
well)  has  told  me  so.  He  and  I  are  not  loved  in  the 
hills.  Guess  why.  In  my  own  pet  hill  town  I  made 
three  futile  attempts  to  establish  a  village  improvement 
society ;  tried  to  start  a  travel  club  ;  tried  to  bring  in 
good  books.  No  wonder  the  natives  regarded  me  as  a 
dangerous  man.  Defeated  in  my  dark  designs,  I  came 
out  of  that  miserable  village  and  published  a  diagnosis 
of  its  degeneracy,  prescribing  the  social  settlement  as  a 
remedy.  But,  mind  you,  I  didn't  call  the  village  by 
name,  and  I  drew  my  characters  and  my  local  color  from 
several  villages  and  made  of  them  a  composite  picture. 
Then,  in  defiance  of  my  sacred  copyright,  the  one  par- 
ticular village  began  to  pose  as  "  Sweet  Auburn  ; "  and 
talkod  of  tar  and  feathers. 

But  a  worse  man  than  I — because  a  more  determined 
is  this  jovial  parson  fellow.  Going  with  missionary  in- 
tent to  the  saddest  of  decayed  villages,  and  renaining 
there  three  years  and  more  in  the  face  of  the  most  sick- 
ening circumstances,  he  strove  to  uplift  his  disheartened 
parishioners.  He  even  tried  to  build  up  the  town  by  in- 
ducing the  people  to  come  and  rehabilitate  the  aban- 
doned farms.  But  when  the  natives  saw  the  ruined 
houses  repaired  and  the  tumble-down  barns  rebuilt  and 
the  town's  population  increasing,  a  vast  distress  came 
over  them.  Degenerates  love  degeneracy;  loathe 
change;  are  staggered  by  the  merest  suggestion  of 
progress ;  se  the  parson  was  forthwith  marked  for  de- 
capitation. The  villagers  waited  their  chance,  which 
came  when  the  parson  denounced  the  church  lottery, 
whence  came  his  salary.  This  was  indeed  a  superb  op- 
portunity, for  the  parson  read  from  the  pulpit  the  anti- 
lottery  laws  of  Massachusetts.  His  people  replied  with 
departed  pussy  cats,  and  the  parsen  not  unnaturally 
sought  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 

From  these  picturesque  circumstances  I  trust  you  will 
draw  the  logical  conclusion.  The  degenerate  village — 
with  its  diminishing  population,  its  increasing  poverty, 
its  abandoned  farms,  its  gross  immorality,  its  really  ap- 
palling percentage  of  idiots  and  deformed  persons,  and 
its  fatalistic  contentment  with  things  as  they  are — is 
not  to  be  redeemed  by  mere  literary  or  clerical  philan- 
thropists. No,  you  must  first  get  power  in  such  a  vil- 
lage— power  that  the  villagers'  can't  shake  off. 

My  friend,  the  parson,  I  think,  has  hit  it.  He  has 
found  a  new  settlement  in  the  valley,  and  there,  in  a 
very  woebegone  village,  he  has  begun  to  make  himself 
master.  Parson  he  remains,  but  man  of  business  he  has 
become.  He  now  operates  a  thriving  printshop,  and  his 
pay  is  a  bait  the  natives  won't  scorn.  He  doesn't  get 
his  living  out  of  his  church ;  he  gets  it  out  of  his  shop, 
and  brings  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  villagers  by 
giving  them  employment.  He  isn't  an  interloper,  he 
isn't  a  dependent.  Instead  he  is  a  wealth  producer  and 
a  part  of  the  social  organism.  He  can  make  a  realm 
and  reign,  organizing  the  whole  community  around  him- 
self and  gradually  bringing  it  up  into  a  higher  and  de- 
center  order  of  existence.  He  is  worth  seventeen  mere 
parsons  or  seventy-seven  self-appointed  social  settlerF. 

Suppose,  now,  that  you  should  go  and  try  an  experi- 
ment like  that.  What  problems  would  you  face  ?  In 
ten  minutes  or  less  you  would  perceive  that  poverty  is 
at  the  bottoip  of  all  other  social  ills.  The  farms  are 
played  out,  there  are  practically  no  industries,  and  for 
generations  the  ambitious  have  been  driven  away  from 
the  village  in  their  search  for  profitable  employment. 
Very  well ;  you  begin  to  found  industries.  A  printshop? 
Why  not  7  My  industrial  parson  has  gone  in  for  hand- 
made furniture,  which  can  be  cheaply  and  beautifully 
produced  by  country  labor.     He  has  also  a  plan  to  de- 
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yelop  hand-loom  work,  and  lots  of  other  things  when 
the  time  comes.  F^urthermorOi  he  intends  to  bny  np  an 
abandoned  farmstead  and  reclaim  it  by  modern  scienti- 
fic methods  of  intensive  farming.  This  will  not  only 
yield  him  a  good  financial  return,  it  will  at  the  same 
time  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  farmers  round  about. 

You  will  also  observe,  as  a  direct  result  of  poverty,  a 
state  of  general  social  stagnatien.  The  village  is  mor- 
bid, suspicious,  ill-tempered,  and  lacks  the  first  requisites 
of  concerted  action.  That  is  because  it  ip  so  poor. 
People  rarely  go  calling — the  roads  are  too  bad,  there 
aren't  any  sidewalks,  the  streets  are  not  lighted,  and 
when  evening  comes  there  is  a  natural  desire  to  keep  in 
out  of  the  darkness  and  the  mud.  Social  gatherings, 
lectures,  and  musical  affairs  are  prohibited  because  the 
town  can't  afford  to  build  a  suitable  hall.  Consequently 
people  rarely  meet ;  they  know  one  another  so  little  that 
all  sorts  of  cruel  stories  get  credence ;  almost  everybody 
feels  that  he  is  being  victimised  by  local  gossip.  The 
remedy  for  such  distressing  conditions  is  simply  to  make 
the  town  prosperous.  Then  will  come  good  roads,  side- 
walks, street  lights,  a  social  hall.  Sociability  wUl  not 
longer  be  impossible.  And  with  speiability  brought  back 
to  life  there  will  be  less  gossip  than  before  and  vastly 
less  malice  and  suspicion. 

The  intellectual  life  of  the  rural  hamlet,  yen  will  learn, 
is  directly  proportional  to  its  material  prosperity.  The 
chief  educator,  the  church,  gets  just  what  it  can  pay 
for.  Cit  down  the  minister's  salary,  and  in  place  of  a 
cultured,  wide  awake,  stimulating  preacher  you  get  a 
retired  Salvation  Army  captain,  or  a ''graduate"  of  some 
ridiculous  missionary  training  school,  or  a  green  boy,  or 
a  dotard.  So  with  the  schools.  That  scandal  of  mod- 
em civilization,  the  little  red  school-house,  is  an  inevit- 
able result  of  rural  poverty.  Its  ignorant  teacher—  in- 
capable of  giving  decent  instruction  or  even  of  making 
the  school-house  anything  but  a  seed-plot  of  moral  cor- 
ruption— will  never  be  replaced  by  a  better  until  there  is 
money  to  pay  a  better.  The  comical  village  library — if 
the  village  have  a  library  at  all — will,  unless  economic 
conditions  improvo,  continie  to  be  stocked  with  the 
cheapest  books  obtainable.  And  travel,  which  fills  the 
mind  with  new  ideas  and  gives  it  new  standards  of  com- 
parison and  a  broader  outlook,  is  out  of  the  question 
when  a  whole  community  is  tied  to  the  cow's  tail.  You 
will  find  country  people  of  advanced  years  who  have 
never  been  beyond  the  horizon  visible  from  their  own 
doorsteps. 

The  lack  of  any  sort  of  travel  has  a  worse  effect  than 
merely  cramping  the  mind ;  it  also  works  physical  barm. 
Having  practically  no  interests  and  almost  no  acquain- 
tances outside  the  little  village,  young  people  marry 
within  the  home  circle,  and  so  small  is  that  circle  that 
the  same  families  intermarry,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, till  a  melancholy  brood  of  idiots,  deaf  mutes,  and 
deformed  persons  makes  its  appearance.  Make  the  vil- 
lages rich  enough  to  afford  good  roads,  to  induce  the 
trolley  companies  to  extend  their  lines,  and  to  patronize 
the  railroads  that  already  exist,  and  you  will  remove  the 
prime  cause  of  in-breeding,  which  is  isolation. 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  general  hygienic  im- 
provement. Our  farming  people,  in  the  neediest  neigh- 
borhoods, are  a  sickly  sort.  The  field  laborer  looks  older 
than  he  is ;  his  wife  is  pinched  and  yellow ;  and  the 
country  girl — so  buxom  and  red-cheeked  as  she  appears 
on  the  stage  and  in  sentimental  songs — is  in  real  life 
**  an  organic  compound  of  pork  and  pie."  The  difSculty 
is  purely  economic.  Bad  food  comes  of  bad  earnings  ; 
the  men  overwork  because  they  can't  afford  ''help ;"  the 
women  have  almost  no  exercise  because  the  town  is  too 
poor  to  build  sidewalks.  The  whole  village,  with  an  eye 
to  saving  money,  unites  to  cheat  the  doctor.  A  farmer, 
instead  of  consulting  a  physician,  "  goes  out  and  eon- 
sult«(  a  fence,"  and  reading  there  the  big-lettered  advertise- 
ments of  various  patent  medicines,  he  hopefully  invests. 
Or,  perhaps,  having  sated  his  thirst  for  that  sort  of 
"  tr  3atment,"he  appeals  to  the  medical  wisdom  of  a  Kicka- 


poo  Indian  or  falls  into  the  hands  of  some  traveling  quack. 
The  main  point  is  "to  get  cured  cheap."  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  country  people  live  forever,  but  think  how 
they  suffer ! 

A  further  problem  comes  up  when  you  see  how  piti- 
fully ugly  country  life  is.  The  church  is  bare  and  for- 
bidding, the  town  hall  shabby,  the  school-houses  beauti- 
less,  and  the  homes  as  dull  witjiout  as  they  are  vulgarly 
cheap  and  tawdry  within.  Rocks,  fences,  bams,  and 
horse  sheds  blaze  with  the  glaring  advertisements  of 
quack  medicines.  Nobody  cares  how  hideous  the  town 
becomes  any  more  than  he  cares  how  hideously  he 
dresses.  A  general  slackness  prevails — old  carts  stand- 
ing in  dooryards,  broken  tools  littering  the  driveway, 
tin  pans  and  shattered  pottery  strewn  hither  and  yon. 
Indeed,  the  sheer  ugliness  of  a  decayed  village  adds  by 
contrast  a  meretricious  glamor  to  urban  existence  and 
serves  as  an  incentive — another  incentive  where  incen- 
tives already  abound — toward  bolting  away  citywards. 
Hence  the  crying  need  for  a  village  improvement 
society.  Start  one,  then,  and  when  you  have  made 
your  rural  hamlet  the  prettiest  in  all  the  countryside, 
see  if  the  change  won't  act  with  the  other  changes  to 
check  the  outgoing  tide  of  papulation  and  to  invite 
newcomers.  Start  one,  I  say,  but  not  till  you  have  be- 
gun to  relieve  rustic  poverty  by  providing  profitable  em- 
ployment. My  own  experience  may  serve  as  a  rather 
illuminative  example.  I  announced  a  mass-meeting  to 
found  a  village  improvement  society.  Result,  three  lit- 
tle boys  and  six  little  girls  assembled  in  the  town  hall. 
I  tried  again.  Result,  one  little  boy,  two  little  girls, 
and  a  crusty  old  gentleman ,-  the  old  gentleman  indulged 
in  a  furious  tirade  agaivst  the  village  storekeeper,  who 
"was  the  worst  nuisance  disfigurin'  this  here  taown,  an' 
throwin'  empty  boxes  all  'raound  ;"  the  little  children 
repeated  the  speech  where  it  would  do  the  most  good. 
Again  I  tried.  Result :  large  attendance,  composed  of 
embattled  farmers—the  retainers  of  the  crusty  old  gen- 
tleman lined  up  against  the  retainers  of  the  village 
storekoeper;  society  organized  and  officers  chosen, 
amidst  much  glowering  ;  but  when  it  became  evident 
that  each  member  must  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  fifty 
cents,  the  society  promptly  disbanded.  You  see,  I  bad 
begun  at  the  wrong  end,  showing  the  burghers  how  to 
spend  their  money  before  I  had  shown  them  how  to  earn 
it.  My  parson-printer  is  wiser  ;  he  has  taken  the  mule 
by  the  muzzle,  whereas  I  had  taken  him  by  the  tail. 

And  I  confess  I  am  not  a  little  proud  of  this  meta- 
phor of  the  mule.  It  fits.  And  a  pious  mule  it  is,  too ! 
Country  people  are  fatalists,  holding  the  crude  Calvinis- 
tic  idea  of  predestination.  They  say  tacitly,  "  God  made 
this  village,  God  ran  it  down  at  the  heel,  and  from  the 
beginning  God  mapped  out  its  melancholy  history.  You 
sin  against  God  if  you  suggest  improvement.  Remem- 
ber what  happened  to  Uzzah  when  he  tried  to  steady  the 
ark  of  God."  That  such  a  philosophy  should  have  taken 
so  deep  and  immovable  a  hold  upon  the  villagers  may 
seem  astonishing ;  but  observe — fatalism  is  the  religion 
of  the  ambitionless,  and  for  generations  the  ambitious 
have  been  getting  out  of  the  decayed  hamlet. 

But  still  there  is  hope — hope  in  bright  abundance. 
Plenty  of  normal  children  are  growing  up  in  the  most 
degenerate  of  rural  communities.  Scarcely  anywhere  is 
there  wanting  a  considerable  element  of  adult  ability, 
manifesting  itself  in  rare  manual  skill  and  pronounced 
clarity  of  mind.  New  industries  will  find  ready  hands. 
Abandoned  farms  can  be  reclaimed  and  a  soundly  scien- 
tific agricultural  awakening  begun.  Money  midiing  is 
possible  and  money  making  will  beget  ambition  ;  forge 
your  own  fortune,  and  you  slough  off  your  fatalism.  Let 
a  business  man  like  my  brave  printer- parson  come  into 
the  decayed  country  town  and  offer  it  money  for  labor 
and  a  new  era  will  open.  At  first  the  people  will  hate 
him,  but  as  long  as  they  can  get  money  out  of  him  they 
will  keep  his  well  clear  of  departed  pussies.  For  years 
he  will  do  little  talking  about  reforms — he  will  simply 
enforce  them  by  dint  of  his  commercial  power.    He  win 
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teach  improYement  by  improying.  By-and-by,  when 
prejudice  and  enmity  are  oyeroome,  he  will  find  himself 
not  only  the  induBtrial,  but  also  the  intellectual^  moral, 
social,  and  religious  leader  of  a  radicaUy  regenerated  and 
rejuvenated  community.  Meanwhile  he  will  have  earned 
an  honest  living  and  attained  an  enviable  position  of 
pecuniary  independence. 


Colonel  Parker  as  a  Leaden 

Part  of  report  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Albert  £.  Winship. 

(See  editorial  comment  on  page  570.) 

'  Prescience  is  rarely  given  to  mortals  but  one  may  be 
allowed  to  suggest  lines  along  which  devoted  friends 
may  look  for  the  light  of  educational  immortality  if  it 
shall  be  vouchsafed  to  Francis  W.  Parker.  It  will  pre- 
sumably come  because  he  was  a  leader  of  teachers  and 
not  of  educators. 

The  reason  Colonel  Parker  could  not  lead  educators 
was  because  of  his  impatience  at  the  wrong  done  chil- 
dren and  their  best  teachers  thru  conventionality.  Rare- 
ly did  a  great  man  ever  speak  in  his  presence  that  his 
soul  did  not  boil  to  the  bursting  point.  At  Detroit,  m 
July,  he  was  upon  the  platform  when  a  great  leader 
read  a  brilliant  paper.  The  Colonel  was  outraged  at 
sentiments  at  which  the  audience  cheered.  He  asked 
the  privilege  of  speaking  at  once,  but  the  president 
could  not  allow  it,  and  the  Colonel  left  the  platform  and 
the  hall  thoroly  exasperated  because  the  teachers  were 
being  misled,  as  he  believed. 

The  reason  Francis  W.  Parker  could  not  have  an  in- 
stitution was  because  he  could  not  make  teachers  who 
could  pass  conventional  examinations.  Passing  examin- 
ations is  an  art  by  itself,  and  teaching  school  is  an  en- 
tirely different  art,  and  the  two  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. Colonel  Parker  could  set  the  soul  of  a  man  or 
woman  on  fire  with  a  zeal  for  teaching  children,  but 
when  the  enkindled  soul  sat  down  in  a  prefessional  ice 
house  and  attempted  to  guess  some  arithmetical  conun- 
drum or  analyze  the  intricacies  of  a  literary  maze  she 
was  helpless  where  a  trickster  in  the  sleight-of-hand  art 
of  playing  with  professional  examinations  would  have  a 
high  per  cent. 

Colonel  Parker  could  not  write  a  great  book  or  essay 
because  of  the  intensity  of  his  outraged  soul.  When- 
ever he  fiashed  forth  one  of  his  glorious  sentences,  he 
saw  at  once  how  far  from  his  ideal  the  school  was  and 
at  once  burst  forth  into  anathemas.  Here  are  a  few 
samples : 

''  Not  only  must  the  people  demand  the  artist  teacher 
with  an  authority  which  will  admit  no  denial,  they  must 
also  demand  that  the  methods  of  aristocracy  which  have 
degraded  and  debased  mankind  be  totally  eliminated 
from  the  training  of  citizens." 

His  picture  of  the  artist  teacher  is  beautiful,  but  to 
the  ordinary  mind  it  is  absurd  to  characterize  teaching 
as  "  methods  of  aristocracy,  which  have  degraded  and 
debased  mankind.'' 

'*  Why  should  boys  and  girls  be  taught  together  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university  inclusive?  Because 
they  are  to  live  together,  to  help  each  other  thruout  life 
and  must  understand  each  other.  The  isolation  of  sexes 
in  school  has  begotten  mistrust,  misunderstanding, 
false,  nay  even  impure,  fancies.  The  separation  of  sexes 
in  school  is  a  crime  against  nature.'' 

Anybody  can  understand  the  appeal  for  association  of 
boys  and  girls  thru  school  life,  but  the  fierce  character- 
ization of  the  results  of  the  opposite  rebs  his  words  of 
weight  with  all  who  are  accustomed  to  balance  their 
sentences  and  paragraphs.  As  soon  as  he  stated  any 
truth  he  leaped  all  bounds  for  a  death  thrust  at  what- 
ever he  imagined  was  not  in  keeping  with  that  ideal. 
Here  are  samples : 

''Many  of  the  common  schools  in  this  republic  are 
managed  and  controlled  by  a  class  of  spoilmongers  who 
do  not  have  the  faintest  idea  of  education,  who  indeed 


do  not  care  what  becomes  of  the  schools  if  their  patron- 
age is  not  touched.  Their  prey  is  the  innocent  little 
ones." 

''  Let  teachers  move  in  the  direction  of  the  divine  art 
of  teaching,  and  a  commanding  halt  is  heard  from  au- 
thority. Let  experts  examine  the  cramming  methods 
that  form  the  bulk  of  meet  school  work  and  condemn 
them,  the  result  is  a  prolonged  howl  of  indignation.  The 
greatest  popular  satisfaction  is  evinced  from  the  poor- 
est school  system." 

**  Whether  from  design  or  not,  the  indifference  of  the 
people,  the  patronage  of  politicians,  the  weakness  of 
supervision,  and  the  inefficiency  of  teachers,  furnish  the 
best  possible  means  of  degrading  the  common  school." 

If  Colonel  Parker  lives,  as  some  of  us  think  it  prob- 
able that  he  will,  it  will  be  because  he  could  not  present 
his  ideals  without  the  wildest  kind  of  denunciation.  He 
was  the  John  Brown  of  educational  slavery.  His  lead- 
ership was  not  systematic  like  that  of  Wellington,  not 
brilliant  like  that  of  Napoleon.  It  was  not  heroic  like 
that  of  Sherman  in  his  march  to  the  sea,  nor  persistent 
like  that  of  Grant.  It  was  simply  impatient  like  that  of 
Garrison  and  Phillips. 

if  Francis  Wayland  Parker  is  professionally  immortal 
it  will  be  because  his  spirit,  sacrificed  to  conservatism, 
goes  marching  on,  until  forgetting  what  he  was  not,  we 
remember  what  he  was,  America's  only  great  leader 
against  every  wrong  to  the  child  and  every  hindrance  to 
the  noble  teacher. 

With  no  disrespect  to  the  greatest  American  ovation 
I  would  say  that  it  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  hallow  the  memory  of  Francis  Wayland  Par- 
ker to-day,  but  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  hallow  his 
memory.  The  brave  man  who  has  died  was  consecrated 
to  the  eause  of  education  far  above  our  power  to  add  or 
detraet.  The  world  will  little  note  what  we  say,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  he  was.  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
he  has  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us 
to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us  ;  that  from  this  honored  dead  we  take  increased  de- 
votion to  that  cause  for  which  he  gave  the  full  measure 
of  devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  he  shall 
not  have  lived  in  vain  ;  that  the  American  public  school 
shall  under  God  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom ;  and  that 
the  school  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  child 
shall  not  perish  from  our  land. 


Mechanical  Schooling. 

One  of  the  weak  points  in  our  school  is  the  confidence 
placed  in  mechanism.  A  mother  thinks  that  if  her  boy 
has  been  a  year  in  the  fifth  grade  he  must  certainly  be 
able  to  advance  te  the  next  grade.  In  other  words,  he 
need  only  be  in  a  grade  to  be  of  that  grade.  The  super- 
visor looks  at  the  grade  as  a  whole  and  samples  it.  He 
goes  about  and  fixes  in  his  mind  his  ideal  of  a  sort  of 
type  of  teacher,  and  type  of  pupil,  and  type  of  recita- 
tion. If  teacher  or  pupil  fall  short  of  this  ideal,  he  is 
marked  down. 

Teachers  need  to  have  more  freedom.  They  have  in 
their  own  minds  an  ideal  of  what  they  want  to  make  of 
a  boy,  and  then  they  are  not  allowed  to  work  it  out  at 
all.  They  are  compelled  to  cram  in  just  so  much  knowl- 
edge during  a  given  period  or  else  resign.  Conse- 
quently they  suspend  teaching  and  development  to  sub- 
stitute cramming.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  the 
opinions  of  the  teachers  in  our  elementary  schools  could 
be  taken,  more  than  half  of  them  would  admit  that  they 
are  prevented  from  doing  their  best  work.  The  fact  is 
that  the  individualism  of  the  average  teacher  in  the 
graded  school  is  destroyed  in  three  years. 

I  have  a  friend  who  gives  private  lessons  out  of  school 
hours,  and  he  says  he  is  far  happier  when  thus  engaged 
than  he  is  when  in  the  school-room.  ''  With  my  private 
pupils, "  he  says, ''  I  can  take  my  own  way." 

Edgar  M.  Leffingwell. 
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JVotes  of  f4ew  BookSt 


Pestalozzi  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Modem  Mementary 
SekooL — By  A.  Pinloche.  The  Great  Bdncatora  leries,  edited 
by  Nicholas  Marray  Butler,  Scribner's,  1901. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  in  writing  this  book  is  best 
stated  in  his  own  words  (p.  XII i) :  **  Until  mow  there  has  not 
existed  a  luminous  and  complete  account  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  great  pedagog,  which  are  scattered  thru  the  medley  of 
eighteen  volumes,*  and  expressed  in  a  form  that  is  far  from 
being  literary,  in  a  language  often  obscure  and  even  incor- 
rect. That  is  especially  the  work  we  have  undertaken,  trying 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  confining  the  author  to  a 
fixed  plan,  which  is,  we  acknowledge,  quite  incompatible  with 
his  character/' 

Josiah  Royce  says,  **m  Germany,  where  there  has  been  a 
revival  of  interest  in  Kant,  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
reading  the  '  Critique '  has  come  to  take  rank,  so  to  speak,  as 
one  of  the  liberal  professions/'t  What  Kant  is  to  modern 
philosophy,  Pestalozzi  is  to  modem  pedagogy.  The  title  of 
this  volume  might,  without  exaggeration,  have  been  ''  Pesta- 
lozzi as  the  foundation  of  the  modem  elementary  school ;''  .for 
prior  to  his  day,  in  spite  of  Luther's  great  work  and  Francke's, 
and  Rochow's,  popular  education  as  we  now  understand  it 
did  not  exist.  The  history  of  the  common  school  during  the 
nineteenth  century  is  largely  a  history  of  Pestalozzianism  ; 
therefore,  it  might  almost  be  said  of  this  educational  mission- 
ary and  prophet,  that  the  study  of  his  life  and  work  is  a  liberal 
profession  in  itself. 

Existing  works  on  Pestalozzi  accessible  to  Americans,  out- 
side of  De  Guimps'  '*  Life,''  consist  mainly  of  translations  of 
isolated  works  or  parts  of  works,  and  abstracts  of  doctrines 
culled  from  various  sources.  In  none  of  these  is  there  com- 
pleteness or  order ;  so  that  Pestalozzi,  in  spite  of  kis  prodig- 
ious inflaeoce,  remains  with  most  young  students,  an  incom- 
prehensible personality.  A  work  like  the  present  is  therefore 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  educational  literature  of  the  day. 

M.  Pinloche's  history  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I. 
gives  a  sketch  of  Pestalozzi  s  life,  occupying  114  pages.  Part  II., 
consisting  of  159  pages,  essays  to  cull  and  classify  in  logical 
order  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  great  reformer.  Part  UL, 
in  a  few  pages,  presents  an  account  of  Pestalozzi's  influence  on 
Germany  and  other  countries. 

We  commend  to  all  earnest  students  of  education  this  ex- 
cellent and  timely  volume.  Few  people  are  better  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  than 
M  Pinloche  and  he  has  performed  his  task  witk  singular 
patience,  industry,  and  skill.  Joseph  S.  Taylor. 

♦  PestalozzPs  sammtliche  JVerkCy  edited  by  Seyffarth,  1869-1873. 
t  The  Spirit  of  Modem  Philosophy,  p.  T04. 

Notes  on  Modern  Language  Texts. 

By  Prof.  Paul  Grummann,  University  of  Nebraska. 

SchiUer*8  Die  Braut  von  Meuina^  edited  with  notes  and  com- 
mentary by  W.  H.  Carruth,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  German  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  University  of  Kansas.  (New  York : 
Silver,  Birdett  &  Company.) 

Die  Braui  von  Metsina.  Ein  Trauerepiel  mit  Charen  von 
Schiller,  Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Prof.  A.  H. 
Palmer,  of  Yale  university,  and  Prof.  J.  Glover  Eldridge,  of  the 
University  of  Idaho.    (New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Company.) 

Both  editors  print  together  with  the  text  of  the  play, 
Schiller's  essay  **  Ueberden  Gebraueh  dee  Chors  in  der  Tragodii^** 
and  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the  (German  editors  and 
critics  of  the  play.  The  bibliography  cited  by  the  two  editors 
shows  that  they  have  by  no  means  worked  with  the  same 
sources.  Prof.  Eldridge  (Palmer  simply  supervised  the  work) 
emphasizes  literary  technique  in  his  introduction  and  makes 
the  drama  intelligible  to  the  student  from  this  point  of  view. 
On  the  whole  Professor  Carruth's  introduction  excels  in  schol- 
arship and  the  teacher  will  find  his  subjects  for  themes  help- 
ful in  the  direction  of  original  work  on  the  part  of  the  stud- 
ent. The  illustrations  in  this  book  add  materially  to  its  value 
as  well  as  appearance.  The  typography  of  the  whole  Silver 
Series  is  unusually  good. 

Der  Process f  von  Roderick  Benedix  und  Einer  Muss  Heiraten 
von  A  Wilheimi,  by  M.  B.  Lambert,  of  Boys'  high  school, 
Brooklyn.  These  two  plays  were  among  those  recommended 
for  elementary  reading  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  As 
comedies  they  naturally  deal  with  the  affairs  of  every-day  life 


and  hence  furnish  the  student  valuable  material  for  conversa- 
tion. Eight  pages  of  materials  for  German  composition  are 
offered.  In  the  vocabulary  all  separable  verbs  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  but  the  accent  is  not  designated.  (Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $0.^.) 

lAehtenstein  von  Wilhelm  Hat^ff,  abridged  and  edited  with  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  Frank  Vogel,  assistant  professor  of 
modern  languages  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Of  the  great  number  of  historical  novels  inspired  by  Scott  in 
Germany,  Lichtenstein  is  the  one  which  has  come  down  to  the 
present  with  undimmed  luster  and  undiminished  popularity. 
The  period  with  which  it  deals  is  intensely  interesting  and  the 
characters  possess  an  unusually  well  defined  individuality. 
What  makes  the  book  particularly  desirable  as  a  school  text 
is  the  excellent  German  of  Hauff,  which  is  so  free  from  artifi- 
ciality and  mannerism.  The  introduction  is  exceedingly  brief, 
but  presents  the  most  important  facts  concerning  Hauff  and 
his  here,  Ulrich  von  Wurtemberg.  The  numerous  illustrations 
are  well  chosen.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Die  JoumaHsten-Lust  Spiel  in  vier  Akten^  von  Gustav  Freyta$, 
Edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Edward  Manley,  of  the 
Englewood  high  school,  Chicago.  In  the  scant  field  of  Ger- 
man comedy,  this  play  holds  an  honorable  place.  The  book 
has  been  edited  with  great  care.  The  notes  are  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  second  year  student.  The  most  unsatisfac- 
tory chapter  in  the  book  is  the  one  devoted  to  irregular  and 
difilcult  pronunciations.  While  the  accent  is  marked  correctly 
in  the  main,  the^  phonetic  transcriptions  are  somewhat  awk- 
ward. The  special  notes  on  idiomatic  phrases  are  practical 
and  helpful.  The  editor  prints  a  vocabulary  because  a  large 
number  of  the  words  in  the  Joumalisten  are  not  found  in  the 
averaise  German  dictionary,  but  calls  attention  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  fact  that  students  should  make  liberal  use  of  a 
dictionary.  This  suggestion  is  timely  since  there  is  an  unfor- 
tunate tendency  to  append  vocabularies  to  second  year  aid 
even  to  third  year  texts.  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston.  Price. 
$0.60.) 

Hoekzeit  auf  Capri,  von  Paul  Heyse.  With  introduction, 
notes,  vocabulary,  and  material  for  conversational  exercises 
in  German,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt.  The  objection  which 
might  be  argued  against  this  story  as  a  school  text  is  that  it 
does  not  deal  with  German  life.  The  German  questions  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  Grerman  conversation  are  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  they  can  largely  be  answered  by  a  single  word 
and  that  the  question  often  contains  the  answer.  The  editor 
has  given  an  exhaustive  account  of  Capri  which  will  add  in- 
terest to  the  story.  The  short  biographical  notes  contain  the 
essentials.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston.    Price,  $0.80.) 

Hoher  als  die  Kirche,  von  WUhelmine  von  HiUem.  Edited 
with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  J.  B.  E.  Jonas,  Ph.D.,  professor 
of  German  in  Brown  university.  Prof.  Jonas  has  edited  this 
popular  school  text  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  beginners. 
The  rather  difficult  introductory  chapter  is  therefore  placed  at 
the  end.  The  vocabulary  is  worked  out  in  an  unusually  satis- 
factory manner.    (Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston.) 

In  St.  Jurgen,  von  Theodor  Storm.  With  intrbduotion,  notes, 
and  vocabulary,  by  Arthur  S.  Wright,  professor  of  modern 
languages.  Case  school  of  applied  science.  The  direct,  force- 
ful language  characteristic  of  the  North  German  makes 
Storm's  stories  admirable  reading  matter  for  students  of 
German.  Brief  notes  and  a  vocabulary  (accent  not  marked) 
are  included  in  this  edition.  The  introduction  gives  an  excel- 
lent account  of  Storm's  place  in  German  literature.  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  Boston.    Price,  $0.80.) 

Coethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea:  Edited  with  notes  by  C.  A. 
Buchheim  Ph.  D.,  M.  A.,  late  professor  of  the  German  language 
and  literature  in  Kings  college,  London.  With  an  introduction 
by  Edward  Dowden.  At  the  death  of  Professor  Buchheim,  his 
daughter,  Emma  S.  Buchheim  finished  the  editorial  work  of  the 
present  edition  to  which  Professor  Dowden,  president  of  the 
English  Goethe  society  has  added  an  introduction.  The  notes 
follow  the  general  lines  which  Dr.  Buchheim  followed  in  his 
earlier  editions  of  the  German  classics.  A  biographical  sketch 
of  the  editor  by  his  daughter  is  prefixed  and  contains  an  inter- 
esting account  of  Dr.  Buchheim's  efforts  in  behalf  of  liberal- 
ism in  the  forties  and  bis  yeoman  cervices  in  behalf  of  German 
instruction  in  England,  the  land  of  his  adoption  Dr.  Buch- 
heim certainly  did  mush  to  bring  the  German  classics  to  the 
attention  of  the  English-speaking  world  and  most  modem 
editors  have  followed  his  example  in  their  editions  of  German 
authors.    (Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press.) 
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GoeUu^s  Beineke  Fuehs;  The  First  Five  Cantos  edited  with 
notes  by  L.  A.  Holman.  With  eight  illustrations  from  designs 
of  Kanlbach.  The  great  importance  of  the  "  Tierfabel "  in 
German  literature  renders  this  edition^ue.  of  Beineke  Fuchs,oi 
importance  to  stndents  of  German.  The  editor  has  given  a 
brief  account  of  the  Reynard  stories,  together  with  critical 
remarks  on  Goethe's  poem.  It  is  well  that  no  vocabulary  is 
presented,  since  students  should  at  the  stage  of  advancement 
presupposed,  acquire  the  ability  to  use  a  German  dictionary 
properly.    (Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Godhe*s  Poems :  Selected  and  edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  Julius  Goebel,  professor  of  German  philosophy  and 
literattre  in  Stanford  university.  Professor  Goebel  has  not 
only  given  us  an  excellent  collection  of  Goethe's  poems,  but 
has  so  arranged  and  annotated  them  that  a  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  Goethe  from  his  poems  becomes  comparatively  easy. 
The  critical  apparatus  of  the  book  is  unusually  complete  and 
reliable.  Various  versions  of  several  poems  are  printed  to 
show  more  definitely  the  growth  of  Goethe's  thought.  The  book 
is  an  excellent  testimonial  of  the  ability  and  devotion  with 
which  the  author  has  approached  Goethe.  He  dedicates  his 
book  to  the  memory  of  his  teacher,  Rudolf  Hildebrand,  who  is 
chiefly  known  as  editor  of  the  great  Grimm  dictionary.  (Henry 
Holt  k  Company,  New  York.) 

Immensee,  by  Theodor  Storm,  edited  with  notes  and  vocab- 
ulary by  Richard  Av.  Minckwitz  and  Anno  C.  Wilder.  Altho 
the  mature  teacher  who  has  read  Storm's  Immensee  repeatedly 
with  students,  may  find  the  tale  a  trifle  sentimental,  this  ele- 
ment as  well  as  its  literary  merits  have  made  the  story  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  secondary  school  texts.  It  never  fails  to 
arouse  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  reader.  Professor  Minck- 
witz writes  the  introduction  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  one 
personally  acquainted  with  the  author  and  connects  the  story 
with  the  events  of  his  life.  The  vocabulary  has  been  worked 
out  carefully,  not  only  the  accent  being  marked  but  separable 
verbs  being  indicated  definitely.  (Ginn  &  Ck)mpany,  Boston. 
Price,  50  cents.) 

Gluek  Auf.  A  First  German  Retider,  by  Margaretha  MuUer 
und  Carla  Wenckebach,  professors  of  German  in  Wellesley 
college.  The  reading  matter  presented  here  is  not  only  well 
chosen  but  unusually  German  in  its  nature  since  it  is  intended 
to  introduce  students  to  German  life,  thought,  and  legend. 
Abundant  material  is  offered  for  German  conversation  based 
upon  the  reading  matter.  In  this  the  authors  have  avoided 
childish  babble  and  have  given  the  exercises  real  cultural 
value.  An  element  somewhat  lacking  in  the  excellent  edi- 
tion of  Maria  Stuart  by  the  same  authors  has  received  mas- 
terly treatment  in  this  volume.  We  refer  to  the  thoro  treat- 
ment of  German-English  sound  correspondents  and  the  em- 
phasis placed  upon  this  feature  in  the  vocabulary.  (Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston.    Price,  85  cents.) 

A  German  Reader  and  Theme  Book,  by  Prof.  Calvin  Thomas, 
Columbia  university,  and  William  Addison  Hervey,  instructor 
in  Columbia  university.  Few  of  our  recent  German  school 
texts  have  been  the  result  of  as  much  forethought  and  care  as 
are  exhibited  in  this  case.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  pages 
of  well  selected  prose  and  verse*  form  the  reading  matter. 
The  notes  do  not,  as  in  almost  all  recent  editions,  confine 
themselves  to  idiomatic  translation,  but  offer  the  student  sub- 
stantial and  much  needed  assistance  in  other  directions.  Six 
pages  of  rules  on  word  order  from  Thomas's  grammar  are  re- 
printed for  the  convenience  of  the  student  as  an  introduction 
to  the  work  in  composition.  This  consists  of  a  set  of  Crorman 
questions  and  a  paraphrase  of  each  one  of  the  various  reading 
lessons  found  in  the  first  part.  In  the  vocabulary  the  accent 
of  all  words  is  marked  concerning  which  the  fairly  industrious 
student  could  have  any  doubts,  and  attention  is  also  called  to 
English  cognates.  A  list  of  irregular  verbs  with  helpful  foot- 
notes is  appended.  (Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.00.) 

Germany  and  the  Germans.  Containing  the  greater  part  of 
P.  D.  Fischer's  Betrachtungen  eines  in  Dtutsehland  reisenden 
Devisehen.  Edited  with  notes  by  A.  Lodeman,  Professor  ef 
German  and  French  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College, 
Ypsilanti.  Just  such  a  book,  contaioing  interesting  and  im- 
portant facts  about  Germany  has  been  needed.  Too  little  at- 
tention has  hitherto  been  paid  to  German  **  realien"  and 
teachers  will  find  the  volume  helpful  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  own  efficiency  to  explain  the  works  of  (jorman  writers. 
An  excellent  map  and  helpful  notes  accompany  the  attractive 
little  book.    (Silver,  Burdett  k  Company,  New  York.) 


A  German  Meihod  for  Beginners,  by  Franx  J.  Lange.  The 
author  bases  the  work  of  the  beginner  upon  reading  and  con- 
versational exercises  from  which  the  grammar  is  to  be  ab- 
stracted. The  essentials  of  the  grammar  are  outlined  in  fifty 
pages  and  numerous  English-German  exercises  based  upon  the 
reading  matter  constitute  a  basis  for  additional  work.  In 
the  vocabulary  we  miss  both  accent  and  cognates.  (AUyn  & 
Bacon,  Boston), 

French. 

Une  Semaine  a  Paris.  With  a  series  of  illustrated  conver- 
sations by  Edwin  F.  Bacon,  Ph.  B.  Teachers  who  are  net 
using  Bacon's  '*  New  French  Course  "  and  yet  would  like  te  use 
the  admirable  reading  exercises  which  it  contains  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  since  they  are  now  printed  sepa- 
rately. They  consist  of  a  series  of  interesting  and  well-graded 
conversations  on  the  various  places  of  interest  in  Paris.  The 
illustrations  as  well  as  the  typography  of  the  book  are  excel- 
lent.   (American  Book  Company,  New  York.    Price,  50«.) 

Mon  OneU  et  Mon  Cure,  par  Jean  de  la  Brete.  Abridged 
and  edited  by  T.  F.  Colin,  Ph.  D.,  head  of  the  French  depart- 
ment, Miss  Baldwin's  Preparatory  School,  Bryn  Mawr.  a!s  one 
of  the  texts  recommenied  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  this 
story  will  commend  itself  to  teachers  of  French  as  excellent 
for  second  year  work.  The  language  is  thoroly  modern  and 
the  story  itself  has  won  for  the  author  a  wide  recognition  in 
the  best  French  circles.  Twelve  pages  of  notes  accompany 
the  text.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    Price,  30c.) 

Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perriehon,  par  Eugene  Labiche  et  M. 
E.  Martin.  Edited  by  G.  Castegnier,  of  A.  H.  Cutler  school. 
New  York.  This  comedy  whicn  has  enjoyed  a  well  merited 
popularity  in  France  since  its  production  in  1860,  is  particu- 
larly well  suited  to  the  needs  of  students  of  French,  since  its 
vocabulary  is  unusually  varied  and  the  situations  are  not  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  the  beginner.  Textual  difficulties 
are  treated  in  foot  notes,  and  a  vocabulary  is  appended. 
(American  Book  Company,  New  York.    Price  35c.) 

Uenfant  de  la  Lane,  by  Jeanne  Mairet.  Edited  for  school 
use  by  Edith  Healy.  Interest  attaches  to  this  little  book  net 
only  because  Jeanne  Mairet  is  an  American  by  birth,  but  be- 
cause the  school  edition  follows  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the 
first  publication  of  the  story.  In  addition  to  footnotes  and 
vocabulary  the  editor  has  placed  a  number  of  French  questions 
and  English  paraphrases  for  translation  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.    (American  Book  Company,  New  York.    Price  35c.) 

Le  Petit  Chose,  par  Alphonse  Daudet.  Abridged  and 
edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  0.  B.  Super,  professor 
of  Romance  Languages  in  Dickinson  college.  Of  all  modem 
French  realists  Daudet  must  be  regarded  as  the  one  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  coarseness,  hence  it  is  well  that  he  should  be 
introduced  to  the  American  student.  Le  Petit  Chose  is  largely 
autobiographical  and  hence  will  be  doubly  interesting.  The 
text  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  second  year  student. 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Ck).,  Boston.    Price,  25c.) 

Spanish. 

Zaragueta-^e  Miguel  Bamos  Carrion  Y  Vital  Aza.  Edited 
with  vocabulary  and  notes  by  Greorge  Carter  How  land,  assis- 
tant Professor  of  Romance  languages  and  literatures  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  fact  that  this  drama  is  by  con- 
temporary Spanish  authors  will  make  it  serve  the  ends  of  the 
Spanish  instruction  in  our  schools.  The  notes  are  limited  to 
the  idiomatic  difficulties  of  the  text.  The  six  pages  of  sen- 
tences for  translation  into  Spanish  impress  one  as  rather  easy 
for  a  student  who  has  finished  the  preparatory  work  in  the 
grammar.  All  grammatical  references  are  to  Loiseaux's 
Spanish  grammar.    (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York.) 


Yoa  should  not  feel  tired  all  the  time— healthy  people  don*1 
you  won*t  if  you  take  Hood*s  Sarsaparilla  for  a  while. 
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Men  outside  of  the  ranks  of  teachers  who  have  served 
their  city  and  their  city's  schools  as  did  Dr.  Henry  D. 
Maxwell,  of  Brooldyn,  are  an  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment to  true  believers  in  democracy  whose  faith  is  often 
so  rudely  shaken  by  the  conduct  of  boards  of  education. 
The  death  of  this  noble  American  is  mourned  by  thous- 
ands who  have  been  benefited  by  his  philanthropy,  his 
thoughtfulness,  his  disinterested  labors  for  the  promo- 
tion of  public  education  and  the  breadth  of  his  civic 
Uyalty.  No  one  was  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
his  endeavors  and  public-spirited  labors  than  City  Super- 
intendent William  H.  Maxwell,  of  New  York,  from 
whom  the  following  note  has  been  received  : 

The  shock  of  Mr.  MaxwtH's  sadden  death  in  the  full  vigor 
of  manhood  is  so  grea(  a  ad  so  recent  that  I  cannot,  as  yet,  set 
forth  in  any  proper  way  my  high  estimate  of  his  lifeaad  char- 
acter. At  present  1  can  only  say  that  of  all  the  many  school 
board  members  I  have  known  I  have  not  seen  his  superior  in 
broad-minded,  liberal  views  regarding  public  education,  and  in 
sympathy  with  teacherd  and  children.  Unly  that  I  feel  that 
he  himseif  wonl|d  not  have  it  known  publicly,  I  could  tell  of 
many  kindnesses  performed  toward  young  men  and  young 
women  straggling  is  dire  poverty  to  become  efficient  teachers. 
Among  the  school  people  of  New  York  his  memory  will  always 
be  kept  green. 


Political  Partisanship  in  School  Affairs. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  politician  had  taken  new 
courage  from  the  evident  lack  of  an  intelligent  and 
virile  public  interest  in  the  higher  welfare  of  the  schools. 
For  a  time  the  attention  given  to  the  schools  in  public 
prints  and  the  organization  of  public  education  societies 
kept  him  in  his  lair,  and  in  some  locidities  he  continues 
to  refrain  from  putting  his  hands  into  school  affairs. 
But  in  many  places  he  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  activity. 
How  much  the  Providence  affair  and  some  of  the  maJ- 
versations  in  lesser  places  have  been  conducive  to  the 
reawakening  of  the  politician  to  the  appropriation  of 
public  educational  positions  for  personal  spoils,  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate.  The  sad  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
crack  of  the  political  ringmaster's  whip  is  being  heard 
more  frequently  of  late  than  for  some  years  past,  espe- 
cially in  the  West.  Just  how  much  politics  there  was 
in  the  retirement  of  Orville  T.  Bright  from  the  super- 
intendency  of  Cook  county  The  School  Journal  is  not 
yet  able  to  report ;  but  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  is  unmis- 
takably on  record  as  having  allowed  its  board  of  educa- 
tion to  depose  one  of  the  best  school  superintendents 
that  state  ever  had.  The  only  reason  there  seems  to  be 
for  the  compulsory  retirement  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Wolfe  is 
that  he  is  known  as  a  ''  Missouri  Democrat.'' 

Mr.  L.  E.  Wolfe  is  well-known  to  readers  of  The 
School  Journal.  Only  recently  an  excellent  article 
by  him  on  "What  is  Vital  Instruction?"  appearf^d  in 
these  pages,  and  his  excellent  work  as  state  superin- 
tendent of  Missouri  was  at  the  time  warmly  commended. 
The  Kansas  City  schools  have  made  splendid  progress 
under  his  administration.  He  was  also  identified  with 
many  local  movements  for  improving  the  city,  notably 
the  Social  Service  club.  He  has  been  for  years  a  faith- 
ful student  of  all  phases  of  progress  in  school  affairs, 
and  an  active  attendant  at  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  N.  E.  A.  It  is  a  burning  shame  that  a 
man  of  his  devotion  and  caliber  is  permitted  to  be  kicked 
out  of  office  by  political  partisans. 

Oh,  that  the  day  may  be  soon  when  organized  school 
communities  will  stand  guard  over  the  comn>on  schools 
and  keep  them  unsullied  from  demagogic  pollution  ! 


Concerning  Educational  Immortality. 

There  are  times  when  one  cannot  possibly  stick  to 
''senatorial  courtesy/'  especially  when  a  worthy  col- 
league is  so  painfully  wrong  in  his  attitude  toward  a 
really  great  man  as  the  editor  of  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Eduction  has  shown  himself  to  be  in  recent 
utterances.  As  a  matter  of  simple  guidance  for  future 
students  of  the  history  of  education,  something  must  be 
said.  Poor  Winship !  If  the  effect  upon  hS  feelings 
could  have  been  foreseen  the  editor^s  conscience  might 
perhaps  have  persuaded  itself  that  no  student  of  educa- 
tion would  ever  be  misled  by  the  Journal  cf  Education 
or  that  the  Parker  editorials  were  unmistakably  double- 
faeedy  er  anything  else  rather  than  cause  a  brother  edi- 
tor to  be  so  thoroly  upset.  First  Brother  Winship 
printed  some  ''fair  propositions'' after  the  style  of  "Bet 
you  ten  to  one  that  this  isn't  so ;  bet  you  fifteen  to  seven 
that  that  isn't  so  ;  bet  you  a  hundred  to  ten  that  you 
are  wrong  there,"*  etc.  Next  appeared  a  wretched  pun 
about  hiding  behind  a  vaile.  That  pun  alone,  if  it  could 
have  been  foreseen,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  deter 
The  School  Journal  from  saying  anything.  And  there 
may  be  yet  worse  things  when  the  following  necessary 
comments  concerning  the  Durham  speech  on  "Celonel 
Parker  as  a  Leader,"  are  read  in  the  Boston  sanctum. 

Dr.  Winship's  well-known  adroitness  in  saying  eulo- 
gistic things  about  people,  coupled  with  his  splendid 
platform  presence  and  rhetorical  skill  would  make  him 
a  most  desirable  speaker  for  a  Parker  Memorial  pro- 
gram, if  his  attitude  were  not  so  deplorably  erroneous 
and  unreasonable.  However,  he  was  invited  to  speak  at 
the  memorial  meeting  at  Durham,  N.  H.,  and  speak  he  did. 
His  speech  as  published  in  a  local  paper  reveals  a  most 
peculiar  mode  of  passing  judgment  on  a  great  educa- 
tional reformer.  A  correspondent  who  occcupies  an 
important  educational  position  in  New  Hampshire, 
writes,  in  sending  the  paper,  that  the  published  report  is 
accurate,  and  the  ear-marks  also  indicate  that  it  is.  In 
the  second  part  an  attempt  is  made  to  set  forth  rea- 
sons for  some  of  Parker's  claias  to  educationaJ  immor- 
tality ;  this  is  reprinted  on  another  page  of  this  num- 
ber. It  certainly  contains  enough  implications  to  gall 
people  who  have  thoughtfully  watched  the  educational 
current  in  the  last  twenty  five  years,  without  the  por- 
tion whose  object  is  to  explain  why  Parker  may  fail  in 
the  historical  arena  of  education.  Nevertheless,  a  few 
of  the  statements  in  the  omitted  part  are  in  need  of 
some  comment,  if  only  as  an  indication  of  what  mischief 
can  be  done  by  people  who  lack  the  true  perspective  for 
judging  men  aod  measures,  when  they  attempt  to  speak 
with  authority  on  matters  which  none  but  trained  stu- 
dents of  the  history  of  education  ought  to  essay  to  han- 
dle. 

Dr.  Winship  said  at  Durham : 

"  Horace  Mann  is  the  one  American  who  is  morally 
sure  of  lasting  fame  as  an  educator.  His  fame  rests  upon 
his  position  as  a  pioneer,  upon  the  fact  that  he  cham- 
pioned many  distinct  ideals  most  of  which  have  become 
the  practice  of  educators  Isince  his  death,  because  he 
wrote  great  state  reports  which  were  reprinted  in  other 
states  of  the  Union  and  in  England,  and  were  trianslated 
and  reprinted  in  European  countries,  and  because  he 
made  a  crisis  with  the  thirty-one  Boston  masters  and 
was  master  of  the  situation." 

In  the  educational  history  of  America  and  of  the 
world  Horace  Mann  is  immortalized  for  quite  other 
things  than  those  mentioned  here.  "  His  fame  rests 
upon  his  position  'as  a  pioneer "  is  an  expression  too 
vague :  there  were  educational  pioneers  long  before 
Mann,  and  among  his  contemporaries  were  men  and 
women  who  did  quite  as  much  pioneering  as  he.  "  He 
championed  many  distinct  ideals,  most  of  which  have 
become  the  practice  of  educators  since  his  death"  is 
also  too  general  a  statement  and  might  be  applied  to  a 
dozen  or  more  educators  prominent  in  thebr  day  and 
generation  whom  history  cannot  recall  even  by  name 
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tho  the  educational  arehiyists  may  have  recorded  them 
in  bold  letters.  "  Because  he  wrote  great  state  reports  ** 
Mann's  place  in  history  would  ha?e  been  established 
without  these  extra  props  ;  their  value  consists  chiefly 
in  the  Ti?id  pictures  they  give  of  the  state  *of  education 
in  his  time  and  of  the  reformer's  method  of  exposing 
malpractice  and  promoting  progress  and  the  adoption  of 
his  educational  ideas.  As  to  the  fight  with  the  Boston 
schoolmasters,  that  *' point"  can  only  raise  a  smile. 
The  ''crisis  "  showed  simply  that  Mann  was  very  human 
and  lost  his  temper  as  other  good  New  Englanders  haye 
done  before  and  since  his  day  when  tackled  in  open 
field;  instead  of  answering  the  criticisms  that  were 
raised,  he  called  names.  Mann's  action  in  that  *'  crisis  ** 
has  not  in  the  least  prevented  him  from  winning  immor- 
tality in  the  annals  of  public  education,  but  to  refer  to 
it  as  something  that  added  to  the  luster  of  his  name  is 
simply  a  delicious  bit  of  naivete— a  pretty  conceit. 

Mann's  Contribution  to  Humanity. 

Horace  Mann  is  the  founder  of  the  common  school,  a 
distinctively  new  social  idea — or  shall  we  say  ideal  7 
for  the  fullness  of  that  immortal  conception  has  only 
been  very  partially  realized  as  yet.  His  great  claim  to 
immortality  rests  upon  his  discovery,  agitation,  and 
successful  inauguration  of  the  thought  expressed  in 
that  classic  phrase  of  his,  "  Universal  education  of  the 
people  in  common  schools  free  to  ail."  Perhaps  there 
ought  to  be  added  that  Mann  was  the  first  to  declare 
it  to  be  "  the  obligation  of  a  state,  on  the  great  princi- 
ples of  natural  law  and  natural  equity,  to  maintain  free 
schools  for  the  universal  education  of  its  people,"  but  to 
the  writer  this  " obligation  of  the  state"  has  idways 
seemed  to  be  logically  implied  in  the  previously  quoted 
classic  phrase,  as  also,  by  philosophic  inference,  Mann's 
definition  of  education  as  'co-operation  with  God  in  the 
elevation  of  the  human  race."  All  the  other  things 
Horace  Mann  did  and  said  for  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  education  add  to  tlie  inspirational  force  ef  bis 
life,  and  enrich  the  student  of  his  biography  with  valu- 
able ideas.  But  all  that  would  have  disappeared  long 
since  if  it  were  not  for  the  immortal  idea  the  discernment 
of  which  won  for  Mann  a  place  upon  the  world's  roll  of 
honor.  Just  so  Rousseau's  lesser  ideas  are  being  read 
because  of  the  one  thing  that  established  his  fame  :  his 
successful  agitation  for  a  return  of  humanity  from 
highly  developed  artificiality  to  simplicity  "according 
to  nature." 

Comcnius,  Pcstalozzi,  Froebd,  and  Othen. 

Dr.  Winship  is  safe  in  mentioning  Comenius,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and  Froebel  as  historic  names  in  the  world's  edu- 
cational advancement.  What  he  says  concerning 
Parker,  Page,  Phil  brick,  Wickersham,  Bateman,  Shel- 
don, and  Barnard  is  not  as  wise  and  may  be  ealled  a 
jumble  by  some.    This  is  how  he  puts  it : 

"  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel  are  names  to  con- 
jure with  in  the  world's  arena.  Horace  Mann  alone 
shines  brighter  and  brighter  in  the  American  educa- 
tional firmament.  In  the  presence  of  such  facts  it  is 
assuming  much  to  express  the  hope  that  Francis  W. 
Parker,  the  New  Hampshire  boy,  will  win  in  an  arena 
where  Page  and  Philbrick,  Wickersham  and  Bateman, 
Sheldon  and  Burnard  may  ifail. 

"  It  were  foolhardy  to  say  unreservedly  that  Francis 
Wayland  Parker  will  win  educational  immortality.  He 
is  no  friend  to  the  memory  ef  this  noble  man  who  as- 
sumes too  much,  who  claims  to  know  what  is  now  un- 
knowable." 

Judging  from  Dr.  Winship's  attitude  toward  Parker 
one  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  he  would  not  have  been 
among  the  few  educational  men  of  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies ago  who  proclaimed  Comenius  to  be  one  of  the 
immortal  prophets  in  education.  We  may  be  absolutely 
certain  that  Pestalozzi  would  have  been  disposed  of  by 
him  in  just  about  the  same  way  as  Parker,  perhaps  with 
even  less  respect.    Pestalozzi  was  even  more ''  all  heart. 


struggling  with  an  fnadequate  logical  capacity  to  ex- 
pound the  great  truths  discovered  by  his  vision ;  he 
could  not  spell  correctly ;  his  personal  appearance  would 
not  have  suited  those  who  came  out  to  see  '*a  nan 
clothed  in  white  raiment ; "  he  had  quarrels  with  his  as- 
sociates in  which  he  did  not  alwajs  preserve  that  devo- 
tion to  highest  principles  which  controlled  his  every  act 
in  the  education  of  children ;  all  this  would  have 
afforded  to  one  lacking  educational  peripective  an 
abundance  of  topics  and  arguments  for  publicly  declar- 
ing that  it  is  nothing  short  ef  foolhardiness  to  assume 
that  Pestalozzi  "will  win  educational  immortality."  The 
satires  and  ponderous  argumentative  criticiEms  that 
were  circulated  to  bury  Pestalozzi,  with  all  that  his 
name  stood  for  in  education,  are  to  be  found  only  on 
the  shelves  of  pedagogic  curio  collectors,  while  Pesta- 
lozzTs  name  shines  brighter  than  it  ever  did  in  the  life- 
time of  the  great  reformer. 

Seme  time  in  the  near  future  The  School  Journal 
will  treat  of  the  distinctive  things  that  Francis  W  ay- 
land  Parker  stands  for  in  the  history  of  American  edu- 
cation,  tho  some  people  may  consider  this  a  donnright 
and  foolhardy  presumption.  Columbus'  trick  with  the 
egg  was  just  as  presumptuous  in  impossibility  before  its 
execution. 


Ohio  State  Normal  Schools. 

Ohio  is  to  have  state  normal  schools.  A  law  has  re- 
cently been  passed  to  that  effect  ly  the  gereral  aeseic- 
bly  of  the  state.  Upon  che  authorities  of  Ohio  univer- 
sity at  Athens,  and  Miami,  at  Oxford,  devolves  the  duty 
of  organizing,  not  later  than  September,  1903, "  at  their 
repective  institutions  a  normal  school  which  shall  bo  co- 
ordinate with  existing  courses  of  irstruction  and  shall 
be  maintained  in  such  a  state  of  efficiency  as  to  provide 
theoretical  and  practical  training  for  all  students  de- 
siring to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing." 

The  act  provides  for  a  levy  upon  the  taxable  property 
of  the  state  of  one-thirtieth  of  a  mill  upon  each  dollar 
of  the  valuation  of  such  taxable  property.  This  levji 
will  produce  an  annual  income  of  about  $66,000  which 
will  be  divided  between  Ohio  university  and  the  Miami 
university  in  the  ratio  of  seven  to  five. 

The  Normal  College  at  Athens. 

"  The  Normal  College  of  Ohio  University  "  will  open 
with  the  fail  term  of  the  university,  Sept.  9, 1902. 

The  work  scheduled  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
pedagogy  will  cover  four  years,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  three  years'  work  of  a  preparatory  grade.  It 
is  purposed  to  make  the  work  of  the  normal  college 
broader  and  more  distinctively  professional  than  that  of 
the  present  pedagogical  course  of  the  university.  The 
aim  will  be  to  offer  four  grades  of  work  to  persons  de- 
siring to  make  preparation  for  teaching : 

1.  A  strong  cwo-year  course,  admission  to  which  will 
require  a  preparation,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  fully 
equal  to  one  he  would  acquire  by  the  completion  of  a 
good  four-year^  high  school  course  or  the  preparatory 
course  of  this  institution  or  any  institution  having  a 
like  high  scholastic  standing.  For  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  this  course,  which  will  include  academic 
and  professional  work  and  ample  training-school  prac- 
tice, a  diploma  will  be  given. 

2.  A  more  thoro  professional  course,  covering  a 
full  four-year  period  and,  while  clearly  differentiated 
from  them,  the  equal,  in  scholarship  and  training 
power,  of  any  of  the  existing  college  courses.  This 
course  will  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  pedagogy. 

8.  A  preparatory  course,  at  the  outset  at  least,  will 
be  a  necessity.  This  will  be  abandoied  just  as  soon  as 
conditions  will  permit.  The  college  authorities  have  no 
wish  or  intention  to  invite  the  presence  of  persons  who 
can  secure  desirable  preparatory  work  elsewhere. 
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4.  A  special  course  for  doBerring  teachers  who  wish 
a  better  academic  education  and  more  profeasiotial  prep- 
aration for  their  work,  but  who  by  reason  of  compelling 
circamstances,  have  not  time  to  complete  the  course 
leading  to  a  diploma  or  a  degreo. 

Mr,  Heary  G.  Williams  who  has  been  for  several 
years  paat  superintendent  of  schools  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  dean  of  the  new  normal  col- 
lege at  Athens.  The  appointment  is  generally  ap- 
proved ID  Ohio,  and  is  certainly  a  well-deBerved  promo- 
tion. Mr.  Williams  has  had  twenty  years  of  experience 
as  teacher  and  su- 
perintendent, and 
haa  tanght  every 
grade  fram  the 
country  school  to 
the  high  school. 
He  was  born  in 
Highland  county  in 
1865,  received  his 
earliereducationin  , 
the  public  schools, 
his  advanced  edu- 
cation at  the  Na-  ' 
tional  Normal  uni- 
versity. He  has 
bad  charge  of  the 
department  of  ped- 
agogy in  the  latter 

institution,  and  for  ^  ^^  ^^ 

the  past  SIX  years  ' 

has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Marietta  public  schools. 
He  is  very  successful  also  as  an  institute  lecturer. 

Mr.  Williams  haa  for  a  number  of  years  made  a  ape- 
cial  study  of  psychology,  the  science  and  methods  of 
teaching  and  kindred  auDjects.  He'bas  made  an  ejcten- 
sive  study  of  school  systems  and  school  management, 
and  has  devoted  mnch  time  to  the  training  of  teachers. 
He  ia  the  author  of  several  books,  is  a  contributor  tt 
Thb  School  Jodbnai.  and  other  educational  periodi- 
cals, and  is  editor  of  the  Ohio  Teaefur. 

\  The  appaling  catastrophe  on  the  island  of  Martinique 
has  called  the  attention  of  the  entire  world  to  this  little 
island,  birthplace  of  the  unfortunate  Empreaa  Josephine. 
According  to  the  latest  atatiatics  the  total  popolation 
of  the  island  numbered  186,000  peoplejof  whom  25,000 
were  white.  26000,  lived  in  St.  Pierre.  How  macy  of 
these  have  periahed  in  the  terrible  eataclyam  of  last 
week  ia  not  yet  known,  but  the  dead  are  already  number 
ed  by  tens  of  thousands. 

The  volcano  of  Mt.  Pel§e  was  laat  in  eruption  in 
August,  1851.  In  17b7  about  1,600  people  perished  in 
an  earthquake  oa  the  island.  In  18S^  Fort  Royal, 
which  was  then  the  capital,  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake wbich  killed  about  700. 

The  Spaniards  discovered  Martinique  in  1493.  The 
French  settled  it  in  1635;  it  waa  cjiptnred  by  the 
British  later,  restored  to  the  French,  captured  by  the 
British  again  and  again  restored  to  the  French.  It 
has  an  area  of  880  square  miles. 

Scientific  records  develop  the  fact  that  an  earth- 
quake in  the  Lesser  Antilles  was  predicted  soon  after 
Uie  West  Indian  earthquake  of  1861.  Altho  the 
volcanoes  were  quiescent  at  that  time  it  was  believed  by 
scientists  that  they  would  be  likely  to  upturn  the  earth 
in  that  region  iu  about  fifty  years.  Accordingly,  gov- 
ernment experts  in  WasbiDSton  were  not  surprised  to 
hear  of  the  disaBtroua  ending  of  St.  Pierrn. 

There  are  two  theories  with  respect  to  seismic  dis- 
turbances :  one  is  that  earthquake?  result  from  the 
spasmodic  acceleration  of  the  seculsr  folding  of  rocks 
and  maases,  whose  centrum  is  at  the  mouths  of  large 
rivers  where  prodigious  quantities  of  silt  are  collected  : 
the  other  holds  to  volcanic  origin.  To  the  former 
cause,  which  ia  known  as  "  overloading,"  is  due  the  dil- 
aster  on  Martinique. 


Regiona  near  water  basins  at  the  foot  of  long,  slop- 
ing territory  are  the  dumping  ground  of  vast  quantities 
of  sediment.  This  is  particularly  true  ef  the  West 
India  Islands  and  the  regions  about  the  MiBsiuippL 
Such  regiona  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  auhterranaan 
explosions  from  overloading.  President  Roosevelt  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ia  hasten- 
ing assistance  to  the  sufferers  at  Martinique  with  char- 
acteriatic  promptness  and  executive  force. 


The  Old  Red  School-House.  III. 

Qld-Fashioned  Teaching. 
Now  one  by  one  the  higher  reading  claaaee, 
Composed  of  awkward  lads  and  buxom  lasses 
Upon  front  benchee  separate  places  take 
And  watch  intently  for  each  new  mistake. 
Some  read  their  lines  with  simple  cbildisb  grace. 
Some  inattentive  seldom  know  the  place ; 
About  their  words  some  gawky  etapid  louts 
Forever  seem  to  have  perplexing:  doubts. 
Somu  to  each  word  must  add  a  ajUable ; 
It's  the  ah  man-ah  as  if  illy  able 
To  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  coming  words 
Withoat  the  aid  the  added  ah  affords. 
With  class  after  class  the  master  now  proceeds 
And  to  each  one  ha  gives  the  help  he  needs. 
At  laat  nnto  the  ciphering  class  he  comes 
And  to  each  lad  and  lass  explains  the  sums. 
No  effort  made  to  keep  them  all  tof  ether 
For  each  proceeds  regardless  of  the  other. 
Geniosv  talent,  individuality 
Are  never  saeriSced  to  dull  mediocrity. 
The  grammar  class  next  parses  and  construes 
And  joint  by  joint  they  vivisect  the  muse ; 
Or  by  severe  grammatical  synopsis 
They  seek  the  besntiaa  of  Bryant's  Thanatopsis. 
This  done,  the  master  calls  the  spelling  class ; 
Across  the  floor  the  boys  and  girls  all  pass ; 
And  side  by  side  a  long  extendrd  row 
They  stand,  and  each  with  care  a  crack  doth  toe. 
And  no*  the  raaater  gives  word  after  word. 
Familiar  some  and  others  never  heard 
By  children  save  when  given  oat  to  spelt ; 
Of  grown  ap  folks,  few  coald  their  meaning  tell. 
The  scholars  spell  and  next  the  words  define 
And  quick  the  dunces  pars  adown  the  line  ; 
No  check  their  downward  progress  ere  may  know. 
Till  at  the  foot  they  can  no  farther  go. 

Par  at  the  foot  thers  stands  s  tiny  girl 

Her  forehead  shaded  by  a  golden  curl : 

And  in  and  ont  her  trembling  Angers  twine 

As  word  after  word  comes  passing  down  the  line. 

Number  sne  has  missed ;  she  stands  with  lips  apart. 

For  well  she  knows  that  very  word  by  heart. 

The  word  ie  miesed  by  every  girl  and  boy. 

Until  it  comes  to  her ;  with  breathless  joy 

She  spells  the  word,  and, then  with  crimson  fsce. 

She  passes  up  the  line  and  takes  first  place. 

Now  silence  reigns  and  o'er  the  qniet  forms 
A  soothing  murmur  rises  as  of  swarms 
Of  bees  that  leave  the  teaming  mother  hivA 
And  seek  another  home  in  which  to  thrive. 

Smile  not,  ye  teachers,  in  oar  modem  schools 
Who  tesch  en  masse  by  theoretic  niles  ; 
New  fangled  methods  cannot  brains  create. 
Nor  genios  pat  into  a  bumpkin's  pate. 

Not  all  that's  good  is  new  in  modern  schools. 
Nor  were  the  old  time  teachers  always  fools ; 
They  fostered  self-reliant  indostry ; 
Developed  character  and  honesty. 
Show  ns  the  men  the  modem  systems  train 
Who  now  sntpass  in  energr  and  brain 
Tbeir  fathers  trained  in  mral  district  schools, 
Untrammeled  by  strict  pedagogic  rules. 

Sjrstem  is  good  when  used  in  moderation 
Bnt  red  tane  is  a  vile  abomination 
Which  hinders  all  originality. 
And  takes  from  teaching  all  vitality. 
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National  Educational  Association 

Forty-First  Annual  Convention  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  7-11,  1902. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  tl»e  National  Bducatiomal 
AsMciATioN  is  autkonzed  to  announce  the  following  railway 
basing  rates  and  ticket  conditions. 

BASING  RATES  AND  TICKET  CONDITIOR8 

Rates— A  rate  of  one  first-class  limited  fare  for  theromd  trip. 
plas  $2.00  xnemberBhip  fee,  has  been  granted  by  the  following 
Associations:  ' 

Th«  Wbstbmk  Passskobk  Associatiok, 

Th«  C«ictkai«  Passbnobk  Associatiok, 

Thb  Passengxk  DBPAaTMaMT,  Tbumk  Lncs  Associatiok, 

Thx  Nbw  Bnolakd  Passbhobk  Association, 

Thb  SoDTHBASTBmN  Passbnobk  Association, 

Thb  South wbstbrn  Passbnobk  Bukbau, 

Thb  Tkans-Continbntax.  Pasbbnobb  AsaociATiON. 

The  MiNNBAPOUS,  8t.  Paux.  and  8aui.t  Stb.  Mabui  Rt.  with 
its  connectioaa,  the  Canaxhajc  Pacvic  Rt^  the  Dbtboit  and 
Ci^BTNLAND  Natioation  Co.,  and  the  Dbtboit  and  Buffalo 
8.  8.  Co.,  haTe  eoncnned  In  the  same  rates  and  ticket  conditions 
from  eastern  points. 

Thb  Nobthbrn  Pacific  Rt.,  Thb  Obxat  Noxthbbn  Rt.  and 
Thb  8oo-Pacific  Rt.  hare  united  in  granting  a  rate  of  $02.00, 
indading  membership  fee,  from  all  North  Pacific  Coast  points  to 
Minneapolis  and  return;  from  Spokane,  Lewiston  and  K«otenai 
common  points,  $44.00;  from  Helena,  Butte  and  Anaconda,  $84.50; 
and  a  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  2.00  membership, 
from  all  points  in  Montana,  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  and 
Manitoba  on  their  respcctiTC  lines. 

Thb  Orboon  Raiuioad  9t  Natioation  Compaht  win  make. 
Tla  Huntington  and  the  Missouri  Rlrer,  the  same  rates,  dates  of 
sale,  and  ticket  conditions  from  Portland,  Puget  Sound  and  inter- 
mediate points  as  the  Northern  lines  named  lathe  jweceding  para- 


Dates  of  Sale— The  dates  of  sale  in  the  territories  of  the 
respective  associations  will  be  as  follows: 

Westeni  Passenger  Association,  July  7  and  8  from  points 
wltMa  a  radius  of  100  miles  from  Minneapolis;  Ifitm  all  other 
points  July  8,  8  and  7. 

Ccatral,  Trunk  Line.  New  Bngland,  and  Southeastern  Pas- 
senger Associations,  July  4.  6,  and  8;  sale  to  be  so  regulated 
that  tickets  will  be  presented  at  the  gateways  of  the  Western 
Passenger  Assodatloa  on  July  6,  8,  and  7. 

Trans-Coatincntal  Passenger  Assodatloa  firom  points  InCall- 
fomia,  Jnly  1  and  2;  from  points  west  of  Colorado  common  points 
and  Cheyenne.  July  8  and  4;  sale  to  be  so  regulated  that  tickets 
wfl]  t>e  presented  at  the  gateways  of  the  Western  Passenger 
Association  on  its  authorised  dates  of  sale. 

Southwestern  Passenger  Bureau,  July  6,  8,  aad  7  from  points 
In  Missouri;  July  6  aad  8  f^rom  points  in  ladiaa  aad  Oklahoma 
Territories  aad  firom  points  in  Texaa  north  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Big  Springs  thru  Comanche,  Waco,  aad  Lufkia;  aad  July  4  and  0 
from  points  la  Texas  south  of  the  line  named. 

The  dates  of  sale  frtmi  North  Pacific  Coast  points  will  be  June 
88,  Jnly  1  and  8;  firom  Spokane.  Lewiston,  Huntington,  and  Koo  t- 
cnai  common  points,  June  29,  July  2,  8  and  4;  firom  Helena,  Butte, 
and  Anaconda,  Mont.,  July  4,  6,  and  8;  going  limit  July  10. 

The  screral  lines  not  connected  with  the  abOTC  named  asso- 
dations  will  grant  corresponding  dates  of  sale  prorlding  for 
arriral  in  Minneapolis  on  July  8,  7,  and  8. 

Limits  sod  Stop-overs— All  tickets  will  proTide  for  continu- 
ous passage  in  both  directions  excepting; 

Stop-OTcrs  at  and  west  of  Colorado  common  points  will  be 
granted  on  the  return  trip  on  tickets  from  Trans-Continental 
Assodation  territory;  also  a  stop-OTcr  will  be  granted  at 
Mackinac  Mlch^  on  tickets  reading  ria  the  Soo  Line  and  the 
Detroit  &  ClcTdand  Narigation  Co. 

0  Tickets  from  the  North  Padfic  Coast  and  intermediate  points 
win  aUow  for  stop-OTers  in  each  directloa  within  trandt  limits 
except  that  on  tickets  reading  Tla  Huntington  and  the  Missouri 
Rircr  stop-orers  wiU  not  t>e  aUowed  east  of  Colorado  common 
I>oints  and  Cheyenne. 

Tickets  are  limited  toleare  Minaeapolis  on  the  return  trip  not 
earlier  than  July  8  nor  later  than  Jnly  14^  with  the  prorldon 
thmt  tickets  m^y  be  extended  for  return  on  mnj  dmte  not  Utter 
tbma  September  lat,  by  df positing  theamme  with  the  Joint  Rmil- 
way  Agent  at  Minnempolia  between  Jaly  8  mnd  14,  indUcfre,  and 
paying  a  deposit  and  ralidation  ite  of  fifty  cents, 

AU  tickets  mast  be  ralidated  for  return  by  the  Jolat  Agent; 
for  Talidation  of  tickets  not  depodted  a  charge  of  twenty-fire 
cents  will  be  made. 

The  Southeastern  Passenger  Association  has  granted  an 
eztendon  for  return  until  Octol>er  1st  on  tickets  &om  points  south 
of  the  Ohio  rirer  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  But]ject  to  the 
concurrent  action  of  the  Western  Passenger  Association  and  the 
Central  Passenger  Assodation.  It  is  beUered  that  such  action 
win  be  taken.  This  wlU  enable  teachers  from  the  southern  states 
to  remain  in  Minnesota  until  the  ojNming  of  thdr  school  year. 
Announcemeat  of  flaal  actioa  wlU  be  made  thru  the  June  issues  of 
the  Bdncational 


TABLE  OP  RATES 

(Based  upon  one  fart  for  the  round  trip  plus  $2.00  membership  fee) 

From  Eastern  Points 

$31.70 
81.00 
80.00 
23.60 


Boston.  $30.00;  $31.00* 

Springfidd,  33.00;     31.00 

Albany,  N.Y.,    32.00;     31.60 
New  York,  33.00;     31.00 

Prom  Southern  Points 

Cl:attaaoosa,      Tena.,  $29.70 
NadftTnc.^taui.,  ^20.20 

■Si^a.,  88.80 

Oemtrai  Polnta 


Builklo,  828.80;  28-10;  20.60t 
Pittsbuxgk,         $26.80;  24.00 
fDetrvH,  20.20;  17*00t 

rindiMiafI,  Louterine      21.00 

Prom  Weatem  Points 

San  Praadsco. 
ILos  Angeles, 

Axis., 
loise,  Idaho, 


$72.40 
72.40 
64.20 
47.00 


PhUadelphia, 
Washingtoi^ 
Montreal, 
Toronto, 

• 

Charleston,  S.  C 
New  Orleans, 
Galreston,  Texas 

Chicago, 
Peoria, 
St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City, 

SiWcr  City.  N.  Mex., 

Albuauerque, 
Las  Vegas, 
Lewiston,  Idaho, 


iTcr  (and  other  Colorado  common  points). 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden, 
tPortiand  and  Paget  Sound  points, 
Spokaae  and  Kootenai  points, 
iHeleaa,  Butte,  Anaconda, 


$38.00 
30.30 
86.90 

$13.00 
13.70 
18.00 
10.00 

$48.70 
43.00 
87.70 
44.00 
27.90 
38.70 
02.00 
44.00 
84.00 


*Where  two  or  more  rates  are  named  different  routes  are  la- 


fBy  lake  steamers  and  rail  ria  Mackinac. 

SIDE  TRIPS 

Pacific  Coast  Excursions— A  round  trip  rate  of  $45  00  from 
Minneapolis  to  Portiand,  Tacoma,  aad  Seattle,  is  granted  by  the 
Korthem  Padfic,  Oireat  Northern  and  Soo-Padfic  lines,  good 
^oing  and  returning  the  same  Une  or  going  one  line  and  return- 
ing ria  dther  of  the  other  lines;  or  returning  via  Colorado 
land  the  Missouri  rirer  for  an  additional  charge  of  $2.00.  Tickets  will 
[be  onsale  at  Minneapolis  for  tea  days  from  July  11  to  21  inclusire, 
and  will  be  goed  for  return  until  Sept.  10.  Stop-orers  will  be  allowed 
fat  points  west  of  Minaeapolis  on  both  going  and  returning  trips 
'within  the  trandt  limits  of  the  ticket,  and  at  points  west  of  Col- 
jorado  comnsoa  points  and  Cheyenne  for  those  returning  ria 
'ogden  and  the  Missouri  rirer. 

A  rouad  trip  rate  of  $47.00  is  offered  to  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
Pttget  Sound  points,  ria  the  Missouri  rirer  and  Ogden,  returning 
'ria  the  same  line  or  ria  any  northern  route,  with  the  same  dates 
at  ^ale  and  return  limits. 

9  Colorado  sad  Utah  Bxcnrslons— On  July  11,  12,  and  18, 
immedlatetr  foUowIng  the  conrention,  round  trip  tickets  good 
for  return  untfl  October  81  win  be  on  sale  at  Minneapolis,  as 
foUows: 

To  Denrer,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo,  Colo..    $26.00 
To  Olenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  80.00 

To  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  40.00 

To  Hot  Springs,  8.  D.,  $20.00;  to  Deadwood,  8.  D.,  22.90 

These  tickets  win  t>e  Umlted  to  continuous  passage  In  both 
directions  except  that  stop-orers  wiU  be  allowed  at  and  west  of 
Denrer,  Colorado  Springs,  aad  Pneblo  within  trandt  limits. 

Prom  July  14  to  81st,  Indusire,  round  trip  tickets  win  t>eon 

sale  asfonows,  good  for  return  until  September  10, 

To  Denrer,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo,  Colo.     $27.90 
To  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  39.10 

To  Hot  Springs,  S.  D.,  $24.20;  to  Deadwood,  S.D.,  27.40 

It  Is  expected  that  aa  arrangement  wffl  be  antborixed  hj 

which  the  retara  portioa  of  tickets  reading  between  Minneapolis 

and  Chicago  nuty  be  made  good,  upon  special  request  at  the  time 

of  deposit,  for  returning  direct  from  the  Missouri  ririer;   this  wiU 

upply  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  take  a  dde  trip  to 

Colorado,  or  to  the  Pacific  coast,  returning  ria  Ogden  and  Missoori 

rirer  points. 

Yellowsteae  Park  Bxcurslons— On  July  12  an  exeur> 
don  party  wfll  leare  Minneapolis  ria  the  Northern  Padfic 
Railway  for  the  tour  of  YeUo  wstone  Park.  A  rate  of  $80.00  wiU 
be  made  for  the  rouad  trip  Including  railway  transportation, 
dining-car  meals,  one  double  berth  in  standard  sleeper  en  route, 
iand  a  complete  tour  of  Mm  Park  for  fire  and  one-half  days,  includ- 
ing transportation,  meals,  and  lodging  In  the  Park. 

0  Should  100  or  more  Join  this  excnrsion  a  spedal  train  wiU 
be  prorided,  otherwise  reserrations  wfll  be  made  In  spedal  sleepers 
attached  to  the  regular  train.  Applications  for  reserrations  for 
this  party  should  be  made  to  the  dty  ticket  agent  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  at  Minneapolis. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapofls  and  Omaha  Ry.  will  sdl 
tickets  on  July  12  learing  Minneapolis  at  9:30  a.  m.  for  a  person- 
aUy  conducted  tour  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  going  ria  Denrer, 
the  Denrer  &  Rio  Orande  R.  R.,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Monida.  re* 
turning  ria  The  Oregon  Short  Line,  the  Union  Padfic  and  North- 
western Line.  The  rate  wiU  be  $80.00  for  the  round  trip  in- 
cluding stage  transportation  and  hotels  in  the  Park;  these  tickets 
win  be  good  for  return  untU  September  1st.  Stop-orers  in 
Colorado  and  Utah  wfll  be  granted. 

The  Mlaaeapells  Jk  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company  announces 
that  It  win  participate  la  the  saaie  rate  aa  named  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph.     Deubtfeas  the  rats  wfll  aiiply  rfta  ether  lAmeapolis 
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TIm  Caaadlan  Rockies  and  Kooteaal  Excursloi 

PacUic  Line  wiU  aell  tickets  at  Minneapolis  Julj  12  to  31« 
fnclnsiTe,  at  a  round  trip  rate  of  $40.00  to  Nelson,  Robson,  and 
Jtossland,  B.  C,  and  retnm  before  September  10,  ^roin^  Tia 
Crow's  Nest  route  or  ReTelstoke;  or  goin^  rla  one  route  and 
fetnming  the  other.  This  cxcnrsion  will  include  all  the  attractiye 
features  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  the  Kootenai  Lakes. 

^The  same  line  will  grant  a  rate  of  $00.00  for  the  round  trip* 
Including  sleeping  car  berths  and  meala  en  route,  to  the  Canadian 
National  Park  (Banff,  Alberta)  and  return. 

Special  Rates  to  Montass  Points— Tickets  at  a  special  rate 
of  $40.00  for  the  round  trip,  with  return  limit  of  September  1st* 
will  be  on  sale  for  ten  days  following  tke  couTention,  to  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

Spokane,  Kootenai  comnion  points,  Helena«  Butte,  Anaconda 
Great  Palls,  KaNspell,  Columbia  Palls,  Beltoa  (Lrake  McDonald), 
Wenatchee,  etc.  by  either  the  Northern  PadiU  orthe  Great  North- 
em  Railway. 

To  SauK  Ste.  Marie  and  Eastern  Points— The  Soo  Line 
authorises  the  announcement  of  the  following  round  trip  rates, 
for  July  12  to  21st  incluslTe:  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Mackinac 
Island,  $13.00;  thence  Tia  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Narigation  Co. 
and  the  Detroit  &  Buffalo  Steamship  Co.,  to  Detroit,  $15.00;  to 
Clereiand,  Ohio,  $16.50;  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  $18.50.  AH  tickets 
will  be  good  for  return  until  September  15. 

To  Duluth  and  Superior — A  round  trip  rate  of  $4.80  will  be 
offered  by  all  lines  to  these  two  cities  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superi- 
or, on  July  11  to  14,  indusirc,  tickets  good  for  return  within 
ten  days  of  date  of  sale. 

To  North  Shore  Points*  Lake  Sopertor-The  Great  Norths 
em,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Omaha  Railway  Companies  will  offer  a  special  rate  following 
the  conrention,  for  excuraions  to  Port  Arthur  and  Isle  Royale  Tia 
Duluth  and  Lake  Superior  steamers. 

To  Sooth  Shore  Points*  Lake  Superloi^-The  Northern 
Paclilc  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Companies  win  sell  ex- 
cursion tickets  to  Houghton  and  Marquette,  Mich.,  and  return, 
Tia  Duluth,  and  the  Duluth  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Ry.  as 
follows;  to  Houghton,  $12.30;  to  Marquette,  $11.40. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railway  Com^ 
pany  will  offer  a  low  round  trip  rate  Tia  Duluth  and  Lake 
Superior  steamers  to  Houghton,  Hancock  and  Marquette. 

^  tFBCIAL  6T0DT  BZCURSIOIIS 

Natural  HIstoriTBxcurston— 'X^paTty  will  be  organised  tor 
atrip  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  a  month  or  more  of  study  at  the 
Minnesota  Seaside  Station  on  the  Straits  of  Juan  De  Puca,  Port 
Renfrew,  VancouTcr  Island.  The  plan  is  to  leaTc  Minneapolis  in 
special  cars  at  the  dose  of  the  coareation,  July  12.  Tia  the 
Soo- Pacific  Line.  Ample  time  will  be  allowed  for  stoi>-OTers 
at  Tarious  points  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  the  Selkirks.  The 
.  staff  of  instructors  will  be  as  follows: 
Profbssok  Cokwat  MacMilxam,  Director-in-Chiei;  UniTcrsity  of 

Minnesota. 
PaoFBMSK  Ratmohd  Gsbuxx,  UaiTersity  of  Ohio. 
Profbssos  K.  Ybxdo  (Rigakushl),  Imperial  UnlTersity  of  Tokio. 
Miss  Jossfbikx  S.  Tildbn,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Classes  wiB  be  organised,  as  may  be  required,  for  the  study  of 
the  magnifloeat  foaaal  and  floral  wealth  of  the  coast  of  Vancou- 
Ter  Island  within  easy  access  of  the  Statloa. 

A  Ibl  account  of  the  Minnesota  Seaside  Station  appeared  in 
the  FopuiMr  Scicace  Monthly  for  January,  1902,  which  wHl  enable 
anyone  Interested  to  form  an  idea  of  its  character. 

Por  rates  including  transportation,  sleeping  cars,  and  subsist- 
ence at  tkc  Station,  apply  to  Director-in-Chief,  PaoFXSsoR  Con- 
way MacMillan,  UnlTersity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Qeographlcal  and  Geological  Excursion— An  excursion 
party  will  leaTC  Minneapolis  on  Saturday,  July  12,  under  the 
escort  and  management  of  Profbssok  C.  W.  Hall  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Geology,  UnlTersity  of  Minnesota,  for  a  twenty  days' 
study  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  rlTcr  and  the  Lake 
Superior  basin. 

,  The  first  day's  route  will  be  along  the  upper  Mississippi  riTcr 
and  thru  the  Lake  region  of  Minnesota  to  Cass  Lake.  Sunday 
will  be  spent  in  camp  among  the  lakes  and  ptlnes  of  the  proposed 
National  Park  in  the  Leech  Lake  Indian  Reserration.  The  fol- 
lowing week  will  be  giTcn  to  a  study  of  the  great  Mesabe  Iron 
Range;  the  Vermilion  Iron  Range;  and  a  four  days'  canoe-trip, 
with  trained  Indian  canoe-men  and  guides  along  riTcrs  and  lakes 
of  the  International  Boundary. 

Prom  Port  Arthur  the  party  will  pass  around  Lake  Superior 
by  rail,  or  across  by  steamer,  to  Sudbury  where  a  Tisit  will  be 
made  to  its  nickel  mines;  a  day  will  be  spent  at  the  locks  and 
power  dams  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  thence  a  trip  by  boat  to  Mac- 
kinac and  visit  to  the  beautiful  burial  island  of  Pere  Marquette; 
thence  by  rail  to  Marquette  and  its  iron  mines;  afterward  a  Tisit 
to  the  Michigan  College  of  Mines  at  Houghton  and  to  the  Calu- 
met and  Hecia  copper  mines  with  the  smelting  works  at  Lake 
Linden. 

The  party  will  then  go  to  Duluth  by  rail  and  glTC  two  days  to 
a  study  of  its  harbor  and  industries;  the  drowned  Talley  of  the 
St.  Louis  riTcr;  the  ancient  lava  fiows  and  lake  erosion.  The 
return  to  Minneapolis  will  be  throngk  the  Talley  of  the  Nema4|l 
rlTcr,  past  its  sandstone  qaanics  and  throngk.tbe  sand  dunes  of 
Anoka  county. 

The  trip  is  estimated  to  coTcr  2,000'niiles  of  a  most  interest* 

lag  geological  and  geographical  section;  will  occupy  about  twenty 
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•Istence  not  to  exceed  $85.00. 

Purther  information  will  be'giTcn  by  the  Director,  Profbssor 
C.  W.  Hai,i<,  UnlTersity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

To  Other  Polnta— ScTeral  resorts  named  below,  as  St.  Croix 
Palls,  Taylors  Palls,  Duluth,  and  Prastenacoa  Lake  Pepin,  are  of 
striking  geographic  and  geologic  fa&terest.  Competent  scientific 
conductors  may  be  had  for  parties  to  these  points  on  appBcatloa 
at  the  State  Uahrersity. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  oinaha  Ry.  Co.  win 
make  a  special  rate  of  $2.00  for  the  round  trip  to  Menomonie, 
'Wis.,— tickets  on  sale  July  12,  13,  14,  good  for  retnm  within  ten 
days— for  parties  wishing  to  Tisit  the  Stoot  Maxuai*  Tradhxo 
Schools,  which  will  be  open  for  inspection  of  the  bnildtegs  and 
appliances  at  any  time  during  July.  Superintendent  Judsok  B. 
Hott,  of  the  city  schools  of  Menomonie,  will  be  in  attendance  at 
the  CouTcntion  and  will  take  pleasure  in  directing  parties  who 
mayjnrish  to  make  thisTJsit. 

THB  LAKB  RBSORTS  OP  MINNB80TA  AND  WISCONSIN 

The  ten  thonsaad  beantiful  lakes  of  Minoesota  afford 
numberless  yacation  resorts.  Most  of  these  lakes  haTe 
wooded  shores  and  g^ydtj  heaches,  and  abound  is  fish.  A 
special  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  low  rates  to  these 
delightfal  resting  places,  with  extension  of  tickets  for  return 
until  September  Ist. 

^,  At  all  places  named,  excellent  hotels  and  boarding  cot- 
tages may  be  found  at  rates  usuallj  varying  from  $1.00  to 
$2.00  per  daj,  or  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  week.  In  many  places 
still  cheaper  accommodations  maj  be  found,  and  at  mott 
places  lull  equipment  for  camping  parties  maj  be  rented  at 
yerj  reasonable  prices. 

Chief  among  the  side  trip  attractions'near'Mtnneapolis 
may  be  named  LakeMinoetonka,  which  affords  practicallj 
unlimited  accommodations,  and  is  reached  from  Minneapolis 
within  an  hour's  ride  at  a  round  trip  rate  of  fifty  cents. 

Soo  Line  Resorta — The  Soo  Lias  ofRers  the  following  round 
trip  rates  to  Tarious  resorts  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  only  a 
few  of  which  are  named  below.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  for  ten 
days  following  the  couTention  and  will  be  good  for  retnm  on  any 
date  before  September  16.  The  number  of  miles  mentioned 
Indicates  the  distance  from  Minneapolis. 

In  MinncmoUt:      Buffalo,  86  miles,  $3.00,  (fhre  lakes). 
Maple   Lake,  44  miles,  $2.00,  (ten  lakes  within  three  miles). 
Aonandale,  60  miles,  S2.00,   (ten  lakes  within  Atc  miles), 
f^outh  HaTcn,  66  miles,  $2.00.  (eleren  lakes  within  three  miles). 
I^aynesrille,  82  nsUes,  $2.00,  (cottages  on  Lake  Koronio  for  rent). 
Olenwood,  $8  6S  (100  cottages  for  rent  on  Lake  Minnewaska.) 
Blbow  Lake,  IBS  miles,  $4.80,  (Lake  PommedeTeneand  others.) 

In  WIfcoasIa,'    Osceola,  42  miles,  $1.10  (six  lakes). 
St.  Croix  Palla,  63  miles,  $1.60  (three  lakes  and  St.  Croix  riTer). 
Balsam  Lake,  6S  miles,  $1.70.       Rice  Lake,  104  nalica*  $8.06. 
Similar  rates  will  apply  to  Tarious  points  in  North  Dakota. 

Reaarta  on  Ltao  of  Northern  Pacific  Rallway^TlelKts  wiU 

be  on  sale  July  IS  to  31,inclusiTe.  to  all  points  reached  by  thisUnein 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  at  one  fare  for  the  ronad  trip,  with 
return  limit  September  16.  A  few  of  the  most  attracttre  places 
are  noted: 

Taylors  Palls  and  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix  (70  milea),  $1.60; 
Interstate  Pax4E,  beautiful  scenery,  good  fishing,  comfortable 
hotels. 

Battle  Lake  and  CUtheral  (the  heart  of  the  Lake  Region) .  $6.38. 

Detroit  Lakes  (380  miles),  $5.81— a  chain  of  beautiful  lakes, 
Oshing  unusually  good;  shores  dotted  with  tourists'  camps;  daily 
Bteamer  senrice. 

Walker  (Leech  Lake  Indian  ReserTatlon),  $6.17 — proposed 
National  Park. 

BemifUi  (23S  iSes^,  $7.27;  the  home  of  Minnehaha.  His^ 
watha  and  Nokoala;  the  Tirgln  ground  for  the  tourist  aad  fisher- 
man; the  heart  of  the  pine  forests;  excellent  hotels,  boarding 
houses  and  camping  facilities  at  rery  reasonable  rates. 

Resorts  on  Line  of  Great  Northern  Railway — Specialexcnr> 
■ion  tickets  will  be  on  sale  July  12  to  21st,  incluslTe,  to  Tarious 
points  of  interest  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  in 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  with 
final  return  limit  September  16.  A  few  of  the  most  attractlTe 
Tacation  resorts  are  named  below: 

Lake  Minnetonka,  $.50.  LakeWaconia  (Coney  Island),  $1.00. 

PaynesTille  (nine  lakes),  $2.00.      Spicer  (Green  Lake),  $2.98. 

Osakis(Osakls  Lake).$3.62.  GeneTaBeach(LakeGeneTa)$3.87. 

Alexandria  (scTcral  lakes),  $3.95.    Big  Stone  Lake,  $6,80. 

Blbow  Lake  (Lake  Pomme  de  Terre  and  others),  $4.81. 

Park  Rapids,  $6.62.    Walker  (Leech  Lake),  $6.17. 

Cass  Lake  (scTcral  lakes  especially  attractlTe),  $6.82. 

Bemidji  Oarge  lakes,  surrounded  by  pine  forests),  $7.27. 

Resorta  on  Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St*  Paul  Ry.^The  chief 
resorts  on  this  liae  are  as  follows: 

Lake  Minnetonka,  excellent  hotels  and  boarding  houses; 
cottages  and  camping  outfits  for  rent  at  Tarious  points;  fine  fish- 
ing, sailing  and  bathing.    Round  trip  fare  50  cents. 

Prior  Lake  (30  miles),  one  of  Minnesota's  most  beaatffnl 
resorts.    Round  trip  fare  $1 .66. 

Prontenac  (60  miles),    on  Lake  Pepin;   excellent  hotel, 
boarding  hoascsg  cottages  for  rent.    Sound  trip,  $3.00, 
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Biff  8toae  Lake  (170  miles).  Porett4ined  sliorea ;  mineral 
springt;  saperior  fishing;  steamers,  laanches  and  sail  boats;  excel- 
lent hotri  accommodations;  cottages  and  tents  for  rent  at  8im]>- 
son  Park.    Round  tzlp,  $6.80. 

Resorts  sa  CUcstfo«St*  Paul.  Miossspolts  A  Omshs  Ry.^ 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  for  ten  days  following  the  conTcntion, 
good  for  retam  September  16  th,  to  the  following  points  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  intermediate  stations: 

Shell  L4ike  $2.96        Hayward  $8.»6 

Solon  Springs  4.30        Birch  wood  8.26 

Chetek  8.06        Rice  Lake  8.06 

Ashland,  Washbnm  and  Bayfield,  $6.60;  situated  on  Chaqna- 
megon  Bay  of  Lake  Superior  sear  the  famons  Apostle  Islands. 

Resorts  on  the  Mlniiespolls  A  St.  Louis  R*  R.— This  line 
touches  rarions  attractive  points  on  the  300  miles  of  shore  line 
of  Lake  Minactonka.  as  followsx—DeephaTcn  (Hotd  St.  Louis), 
Cottagewood,  Bxcdsior,  Manitou,  Tonka  Bay  (Lake  Park 
Hotel),  Minsewashta,  etc.;  round  trip  fare  to  ail  points,  60  cents. 

To  Wacania  (Coney  Island),  82  miles,  excellent  hotel  and 
cottages  on  island  in  Clear  Lake,  round  trip  fare  $1.00. 

To  Waterrille  (Tetonka  Paik).  66  miles  from  MiMMapolis, 
round  trip  fare  $2.00;  exccllemt  hotels,  boating  and  fishing. 

Ressrts  mm  t%t  Cklcsgo  Crest  Westers  Rsllwsy— A  rate 
of  $2.00  for  the  leasd  trip  is  named  to  points,  as  follows,  for  tea 
days  following  the  essTestloa,  good  for  return  Sept.  16: 

Waterrille  (Lakes  Tetonka,  and  Sakatah),  fire  hotels. 

Btysian  (seren  lakes),  three  hotels  and  camping  facilities. 

Madison  Lake,  accommodations  for  sixty  gaests. 

All  ef  these  places  are  favorite  resorts  aad  are  beantifbUy 
lucated. 

For  special  iaformation  and  illustrated  booklets  con- 
cerning side  trips  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Rockj  Motui- 
tains,  the  Ydlowstone  Park,  aad  to  the  Yarions  resorts  in 
Minnesota  apply  to  the  Minneapolis  citj  ticket  agents  of 
the  respective  lines  mentioned  above. 


QsM^a  West  Hotel.  Bates  per  Asj  for  es^  person,  ens  or 
more  in  a  room  40  rooms,  with6ntbath,  at$S.OO;  10  rooms, 
without  bath,  at  $3.60;  8  rooms,  with  hmth^  at  $8.00. 

^  BUSOPBAN  FLAX 


HBADQUARTERS— THE  WEST  HOTEL 

Tbb  National  Bxbcutiyb  Committbb,  Thb  Board  of 
Trustbbs,  and  the  officers  of  the  various  departments  wilt 
have  their  headquarters  in  the  Banquet  Room  of  Thb  Wbst 


Thirty  pariors  in  the  headquarters  hotel  have  been 

rest!  wvl  for  state  and  department  headquarters.     Bngsge* 

ments  have  already  been  made  as  follows: 

liinnesoca.  Parlor  Lobby;  Ohio,  Parlor  274; 

Illinois,  Parlors  A  and  B;  Missouri,  Parlor  201; 

Chicaipo  T'chrs.'  Ped.,  Parlor  C;  North  Dahota,  Parlor  202; 

Indian  Bduca.  Dep't,  Parlor  D;  Pennsjlrania,  Parlor  204; 

Indiana,  Parlor  112;  Kentucky,  Parlor  206; 

New  York,  Par.  114  and  Lobby;  Colorado,  Parlor  272; 

Iowa,  Club  Room;  Utah,  Parlor  218; 

Nebraska,  Parlor  126;  New  Jersey,  Parlor  220; 

South  Dakota,  Parlor  128;  Montana,  Parlor  206; 

Wisconsin,  Partor  130;  Plorida,  Parlor  208; 

Kansas,  Parlors  308-210e  Maryland,  Parlor  218; 

Massachusetts,  Par.  214-016;  Louisiana,  Parlor  270; 

Michi^an^  Parior  212;  Yirsinia,  Parlor  271; 

California,  Parlor  216; 

State  Normal  School,  Wiaoaa,  Parlor  332: 

State  Normal  School,  Moorhead,  Parlor  234. 

HOTBL8— AMERICAN  PLAN 

Tho  West  Hotel  (head^arters)— 

The  re^^ar  commercial  rates  will  prerail  during:  the  conren- 
tion;  diagrams  aad  printed  price  lists  will  be  famished  upon  appli> 
cation  to  A.  W.  Bronson,  manager  of  the  West  HoteL 

ThefoUowiug  accommodations  are  assured  at  rates  per  day 
as  indicated:  13  rooms,  without  bath,  for  one  or  two  persoati  in 
aroom,  at  $3.00  for  each  person.  76  rooms,  without  bath,  for 
one  person  in  a  room,  $3.50;  for  two  persons,  $6.00.  18  rooms, 
without  bath,  for  one  person  in  a  room,  $4.00;  for  two  persons, 
$7.00l  11  rooms,  without  bath,  for  two  persons  in  a  room, 
$7.00.  11  roums,  without  bath,  for  two  persons  in  aroom,  $8.00. 
12  rooms,  with  bath,  for  one  person  in  a  room,  $4.00;  for  two  per- 
sons, $7.00.  7  rooms,  with  bath,  for  two  persons  in  a  room, 
$8.00.  6  rooms,  with  bath,  for  one  person,  $4.60;  for  two  per- 
sons, $8.00.  8  rooms,  without  bath,  for  two  persona,  $6.00.  4 
rooms,  with  bath,  for  two  persons,  $0.00.  3  rooms,  without 
bath  for  two  persons,  $9.00.  22  rooms,  without  bath,  for  four 
persons  in  a  room,  $12.00.  6  rooms,  without  bath,  four  persons 
in  a  room,  $14.00. 

#  Hotel  Windsor.    Rates  per  day  for  each  person,  one  or  mora 
in  a  room— 116  rooms,  without  bath,  at  $2.00. 

The  St.  James.  Rates  per  day  for  each  person,  one  or  mora 
in  a  room — 80  rooms,  without  bath,  at  $2.00. 

The  National.  Rates  per  day  for  each  person,  one  or  mora  in 
aroom — 90  rooms,  without  bath« at  $2.00;  26  rooms,  with  bath, 
at  $2.60. 


Hotel  NieoUet.  Rates  per  day  for  ea^  persoui  one  or  mora 
in  a  room  86  rooam,  without  bath,  at  $1.00;  100  rooms,  with- 
out bath,  at  $1.60;  6  rooms,  with  bath,  at  $2.00;  lOrooma,  with 
bath,  at  $tJ^. 

Hotel  Hyaer.  13  roesaa,  without  bath,  at  76  cents  per  day, 
one  person  in  a  room  or  60  cents  per  day  for  each  person,  two  or 
mora  in  a  rooa%;  26  rooms,  without  bath,  at  $1.00  per  day,  one 
person  la  a  room  or  76  cents  per  day  for  each  person,  two  or 
mora  in  a  room;  26  rooms,  with  bath,  at  $2.00  per  day  for  each 
person,  one  or  mora  in  a  room;  10  rooms,  with  bath,  at  $2.60 
per  day  for  each  person,  oae  or  mora  in  a  room. 

Helal  VsadsBie  (now  being  ramodded).  80  rooms  at  76 
cents  per  day,  one  person  la  a  room  or  $1.26  per  day  for  each 
room,  two  persons  in  a  room;  8  rooms  at  $1.00  per  day,  one  per- 
son ia  a  roam  or  76  cents  per  day  for  each  peraon,  two  or  mora 
in  a  vommiSt  rooms,  with  bath,  at  $1.60  per  day  for  each  person, 
one  or  mom  ia  a  room. 

Hotel  BniDSwIck.  Rates  per  day  for  each  peraon,  two  or 
mora  ia  a  room— 10  rooms  at  60  cents;  40  rooms  at  76  cents;  40 
rooms  mt  $1.00;  6  rooms,  with  bath,  at  $1.60;  4  rooms,  with 
bath,  at  $2.00. 

Roaaell  Coffee  Hoase«  60  rooms  at  60  cents,  76  ceats,  and 
$1.00  for  each  person,  two  or  more  in  a  room. 

GoMea  West  HoteL  26  rooms  at  76  cents  per  day,  Otteper> 
son  ia  a  room  or  60  cents  per  day  for  each  person,  two  or  more  ia 
a  room;  10  rooms  at  $1.00  per  day,  one  peraon  in  a  room  or  76 
cents  per  day  for  each  person,  two  or  more  in  a  room;  8  rooms, 
with  bath,  $1.60  per  day,  one  person  in  a  room,  or  81.26  per  day 
for  each  person,  two  or  mora  la  a  room. 

Wiadsor  Hotel.  118  rooms,  without  bath,  at  $1.00  per  day 
for  each  person,  one  or  mora  la  a  room. 

Hotel  Alleo.  Rates  per  day  for  each  person  with  one  or 
mora  ia  a  room — ^22  roosss,  without  bath,  at  76  cents;  20  rooms, 
without  bath,  at  $1.00;  8  rooms,  with  bath,  at  $1.60. 

The  Natlsaal  Hotel.  40  rooms,  without  bath,  at  76  cents 
per  day  for  each  person,  one  or  mora  in  a  room;  60  rooms,  with- 
out bath,  at  $1.00  per  day  for  one  person  in  a  room  or  76  cents 
per  day  for  each  peson,  two  or  mora  in  a  room;  16  rooms,  with 
bath,  at  $1.60  per  day,  one  peraon  in  a  room,  or  $1.00  per  day  for 
each  person,  two  or  mora  in  a  room. 

FAMILY  HOTBL8 

The  foOowiag  first  dass  family  hotels  located  in  the  best  resi- 
dence districts  of  the  dty,  will  haTC  accommodations  for  from 
60  to  100  persons  each,  at  prices  designated,  American  plan: 

Holaiea  Hotel.  Hennepin  Art,  and  8th  St.,  $2.00  to  $2.60 
per  day. 

Hotel  Berkeley.   Ftrst  Are.  Se.  aad  18th  St.,  $2.00  per  dar 

Hotel  Calumet.    1228  Nicollet  Are.,  $1.60  per  day. 

Hotel  aintoo.  Orant  St.  and  4th  Atc.  So.,  81 .60  to  $2.00 
per  day. 

Hotel  Waverly.    Harmon  Place  and  11th  8t^  $a.X)Oper  day. 

Hotel  RIchmoDd.    826  Nicollet  A^e.,  $1.60  per  day. 

Hotel  San  Aagelo.    1221  Nicollet  Arc,  $L76  per  day. 

Hotel  Snmmers.  Pourth  Are.  So.  and  10th  St.,  $1.60  to 
$2.00  per  day. 

Haoipablre  Arms.  Pourth  Atc.  Se.  and  0th  St^  $1.60  to 
$2.00  per  day. 

LAKB  BOTBL8 

Hotel  St.  Loola*  located  on  Lake  Mlnnetonka  (sound  trip 
to  dty  60  cents),  wiH  accommodate  200  guests  at  $2.00  per  day, 
American  plan. 

Other  hotels  at  Minnetonha  will  accommodate  guests  to 
their  capadty  at  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  day. 

PRIYATB  HOMES 

The  local  committee  has  a  large  list  of  approTsd  rooms  which 
hsTC  been  tendered  for  the  use  of  Tisitors,  in  firat  dass  boarding 
houses  and  priTate  homes,  at  prices  ranging  from  60  cents  to 
$1.00  per  day  for  each  peraon,  with  an  additional  charge  of  26 
cents  each  for  meals.  The  committee  will  be  raady  to  make 
assignment  of  parties  to  rooms  after  June  1st,  and  will  take 
pleasurain  locating  all  membera  of  small  parties  in  tlie  same 
house,  if  posaihle:  or  at  least  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

ApfUcMtion  ahouM  be  made  at  the  cMxiieMt  poeaible  date  to 
WaUaoe  G.  Nye,  cbmirmmB  of  tJke  tocml  committee^  633  Aadma 
BuOdimg,  Miaa^mpoUB. 

MH^^T^P»^^  RB6ISTRATK»<-J0INT  RAILWAY 

AGENCY 

Afl  pexaooa,  hnmedudclj  on  arrhral  in  MinnempoliM, 
•hould  report  at  the  Mbmbbr8HIP  Rbouttration  Borbau, 
czehange  tke  railway  nenibership  coupon  for  a  Memberabip 
Certificate  aad  Badge;  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  deposit  the 
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nlTTrffij ttrlrrt  TrfTh  tfir  Jmrr ff iinriT  11  nirr,  ffi  lU  whu 
6i  time  RMT  rat  111  II  is  dcBirecL' 

Aangnmeiit  of  placet  of  eatertainmeut  bj  the  Loed 
Committee  will  be  made  to  registend  memhm  only.  AD 
ma  J  register  as  members,  ettlmr  active  or  associate,  bj  smv 
rendering  tbe  railway  membersbip  conpon  or  bj  paying  the 
annnal  membership  fee  of  $2.00. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Memberridp  Registration  Boxean, 
the  Joint  Railway  Agency,  and  the  Local  Batertainment 
Committee  will  be  in  the  same  room,  centrally  located  with 
reference  to  all  railway  depots. 

In  the  purchase  of  tickets  care  at^tdd  be  taieo  to  aee 
that  the  ticket  u  a  apedal  *'N.  B.  AT  tieket  bean^  mn  H. 
B.  A.  membersbip  cottpoDf  whiA  represents  the  membership 
fee  of  $2.00  paid  in  the  purchase  price  of  ti^  tieket  and  may 
be  exchanged  at  the  Membership  Registration  Burean  in 
MinneapoHs  for  an  official  membership  certificate  and  a 
coupon  for  a  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  MimMapolis  meet- 
ing. 

In  case  the  ticket  sold  by  the  initial  fine  is  an  Bxchange 
Order  on  a  line  terminal  in  Minneapofis,  it  may  not  bear 
the  membership  coupon  but  should  state  that  the  member- 
ship fee  is  included  in  the  purchase  price,  and  the  terminal 
fine  ticket  should  bear  the  membership  coupon.  fFlKSCFer 
two  tickets  are  received  {an  exchange  order  and  terminal 
line  ticket)  both  should  be  presented  at  the  time  afregiatrar 
Hon.  In  all  cases  Membersbip  Registration  should  be  made 
before  the  tickets  are  deposit  with  the  Joint  EaUwaj 
Agent. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  aU  tickets  on  which  ex- 
tension for  retnm  later  than  July  14  is  desired,  must  be 
deposited  with  the  Joint  Railway  Agent  between  July  8  and 
14,  indusiTc,  and  that  all  tidcetsand  exchange  orders  must 
be  validated  by  the  Joint  Agent  immediately  before  begin* 
ning  the  return  trip. 

A  careful  reading  bj  the  parehaaer  of  all  conditions  and 
instraetiaas printed  on  the  tieket  wMprewtmt  possible  mis- 
understandings and  errors. 

MAIL  AlW  TBLBGKAm 

To  £Eicilitate  the  distribution  of  mafl  matter  addressed 
to  the  members,  the  Local  Convention  Committee  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  establishment  of  a  Branch  Post  Office  at 
"N.  B.  A.  Convention  Hall,"  Bast  Minneapolis,  where  all 
mail  so  addressed  or  mail  addressed  in  care  of  any  oGci^ 
of  tbe  Association  will  be  received  and  delivered. 

Telegrams  addressed  in  care  of  the  Association  or  of 
any  of  its  officials  will  be  received  and  defivered  at  the  Con- 
vention Hull  post  office. 

Those  preferring  to  receive  their  mail  at  the  General 
Delivery  of  the  main  Post  Office  of  Minneapolis  or  at  any 
hotel  or  residence,  should  have  it  so  addressed. 

LOCAL  ORGANIZATION  AT  MINNBAPOLIS 

GBNBRAL  COMMrTTBB 

Wax&acs  O.  Ntb,  CbAinamn  and  BxecvUre  Secretmrj. 

CommerciAl  Cl«b,  No.  688  Andrua  B'ld'f. 

CHABX.B8  M.  JosDAX,  Sttpeiintendent  of  City  Schools. 

N.  P.  Hawlkt,  Member  of  Board  of  BdncatHm. 

JOHM  iu  8CHi«BCBR,  Member  of  Board  of  Education. 

CoMWAT  MacMillam,  Professor  in  Unirersity  of  Minnesota. 

8YB1I  Oftbdal,  ProfeMor  in  An^burg  Seminafj. 

Hbnkt  Dbutsch,  Member  of  Commercial  Clnbi* 

Alfbbd  W.  Paki8»  Member  of  Commercial  Club. 

Cmamlmm  a.  Dbvbb,  Member  of  Commercial  CInb. 

ADYISORT  COMMITTBB 

TheB'd.  of  Bdocation  of  Minneapolis.  Thomas  P.  Qunar,  Pres't. 
RoBBKT  Pratt,      J.  P.  Pomes,       P.  O.  McMu^lah, 
N.  P.  HAW1.BT,        W.  K.  Hicks,     Johk  A.  Schuucbr. 

C YKUS  NoxTKKOP,  pRildent  of  Unl  feral tj  of  Minnesota. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Ambs,  Major  of  Minneapolis. 

Hon.  A.  C.  Paul,  President  of  Commercial  Cl«b. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Olsbm,  Stats  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmctioa. 

Jambs  K.  Hosmbb,  Librarian  of  Minneapolis  Public  Library. 

Mrs.  Bmilt  B.  Habbisom,  Pres.  of  Minneapolis  TeadKrs*  Club, 

Dayid  L.  KIBH1.B,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Uair.  of  Minnesota. 

Obobgb  B.  Aiton,  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools. 

A.  W.  Rankin,  State  Inspector  of  Graded  Schools. 

WiLLriAM  W.  PoLWBLL,  Pres.  of  Mkwcapolis  Park  Board. 

IBWBN  Lbyistok,  Superintendent  ofSchosia,  St.  Paul. 

8.  J.  Racb,  Pres.  of  Minn.  Ed.  Association,  Bedwood  Palls,  Minn. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTBB8— CHAIBMBN 

Pittance— C  L.  Sawtbb,  Bz-prindpal  of  So.  Side  High  SehooL 
Beception— Thomas  P.  Quinbt,  Pres.  of  Board  of  Bducation. 
Bntertaiwyg»t— Mrs.  BmilyB.  Habbisok,  Pres.  of  Teachers'  Club. 


State  Hcadf^artem    Miss  Maxt  S.Howb,  Prln.  of  IrrtngSchoOL 
Bureau  of  Information — ^Dayid  H.  pAmTBB,Prin.  of  Adams  SchooL 
Bzhibits— Hugh  B.  Mabchbaxk,  Clerk  of  Board  of  Bdocation. 
Halls— A.  N.  Paxmxk,  Principal  of  Seward  School. 
Accommodations— JOHX  N.  Obbbb,  Prin.  of  Central  High  SchooL 
PxlatiBg  aad  Bads^es— Josbph  Jobobxs,  Pxia.  of  Jackson  SchooL 

BBPABTICBMT  COMMITTEBS— CHAIBMBN 

The  Natioaal  Oouacfl— Dayid  L.  KiBin.B,  UbIt.  of  Minnesota. 
Kindergartwi    Miss  Stblla  L.  Wood,  Supt.  K'g.  Normal  SchooL 
Blementaty— Miss  M.  Adblaidb  Holtom,  Super.,  Primary  Grades. 
Secoadary  Bducatfoa— Bdmvks  J.  Vbbt,  Central  High  SchooL 
Higher  Bducation— Crxiis  NOMniBOP,  Pres.  of  UuIt.  of  Minnesota. 
Normal  Schools— A.  T.  Amkbmt,  Prea.  of  State  NoruMd  Board. 
Manual  Tndnlag^J.  B.  PAum*  Super  wlsor  of  Man.  Tralnlm: 
Art  Bdueatfton— Miss  BoirxxB  B.  Sbow,  Supenrisor  of  Drawing. 
Music  Bd ■cation— Miss  Hbz,sb  W.  Tbask,  SuperYisor  of  Music. 
Business  Bducatlon— G.  A.  Obvmam,  Ifinn.  Sdiool  of  Busiaess. 
Child  Stndy    ffawTiOW  S.  Galb,  UnHersity  of  Minnesota. 
Physical  Sdncation— Mrs.  Loubs  Pbbbcb,  Super,  of  Physical  Cult. 
Natural  Science— Chbistophbb  W.  Hat.t.,  UuIy.  of  Minnesota, 
School  Administratioa— J.  P.  Pobcb.  Member  of  B*d  of  Bducatlon. 
Library— Miss  Gbatia  Couxtbymak,  Assistant  Librarian. 
Bducatlon  of  Deal;  Blind  and  Peeble-Minded— Mrs.  C.  L.  PX.ACB. 
Indian  Education— B.  B.  Johxbtonb.  Bditor.  MinneapoUa  Timea, 

STATB  DIRBCTORS  AND  MANAGBRS 

In  aU  cases  State  Directors  will  act  as  Managers  in  organising 
for  the  Minneapolis  meeting  unless,  by  their  request,  state  or  dis- 
trict managers  are  appointed. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  mmiON 

JOHB  S.  Locks,  pres.  of  York  Institute Saco,  Maine. 

Jambs  B.  Ki^ck.  prin.,  State  Nor.  Schl — ...Plymouth,  N.  H. 
JOHX  L.  Alobb,  prln.,  State  Nor.  Sch....»....  Johnson,  Vt. 
Pbakk  a.  PnrxPATBiCK,  98  Summer  St.........Boston,  Mass. 

A.  B.  WiiiSHiv(St.  Mgr.)ed.  N.B. Jour,  of  Bd.,  Boston,  Mass. 
WAI.TBB  Baixou  Jacobs,  Brown  nnlYersity..ProYidence,  R.  L 
WII.BDB  P.  GoBOY,  s^per.  prin..  North  Sch.  Dist.Hartford.  Conn. 
A.  S.  Downing,  prin.tTr.  Sch.  119th  St.  and  2d  AYe.,NewYork,N.Y. 
H.  Bbbwstbb  Wiujs,  CO.  supt.  of  schools....New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
Gbobob  H.  Stout,  prin.,  Newton  Boys'  sch....Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  W.  PiSHBB(Dist.Mgr.) super.,  17th  w'd  sch.. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

John  W.LANSQiOBB(Dist.Mgr.)  State  Nor.  Sch..MI]lersTille,  Ta 

SOOTB  ATLAMTIC  DTflMB 

Owemmm  W.  Twitmibb,  supt.  of  schodls.......'?nifldagtDa,  WA, 

M.  Batss  Stspmbks,  st.  supt.  of  pub.  la8t....Baltlmore,  Md. 

Hosmbb  M.  Jobxson,  super,  prln.,  pub.  sdu^Anacostla,  D.  C. 
Gbobob  J.  Ramsbt,  B.  F.Johnson  Pub.  Co....Richmoad,  Va. 

W.  H.  AxDBBSOii,  supt.  of  sdioola............ .....WheeUng,  W.  Va. 

Chas.  D.McIybb,  pres..  Nor.  aad  Indus.  CoL..Greensboro,  N.C. 
D.  B.  JoBMSOM,  pres.,WlBt]irop  Nor.  College.Jlock  Bill,  S.  C. 
W.  N.  Shbats,  state  supt.  of  pub.  lnstruct*n..Talla]Mssee,  Fla. 
Miss  CI.BM  HAMYTON(St.  Mgr.)prin.,  High  Sch.,  OalnesYille,  Pla. 

SOUTH  CBNTRAL  DITBION 


W.  H.  Babtholokbw,  prln..  Girls'  HlgkSA..LoaisTlIle,  Ky. 
W.  T.  Wkitb,  prln..  Girls'  HighSchool..........KBOXYille,  Tenn. 

Miss  M.  V.  GLASBCSt.  Mgr.),High  Schodl...NashYiIle,  Tenn. 
M.  L.  Bbittain,  supt..  Pulton  Co.  schoo1s....Atlaata,  Ga. 

John  W.  Abbbcbombib,  state  supt.  of  ed.......Montgomery,  Ala. 

Jambs  R.  Pbbstok,  pres.  of  Stanton  ColkscNatches,  mIss. 
Wabbbr  Bastok,  supt.  of  city  schools...........New  Orleaas,  La. 

J.  M.  Pbxsuky,  county  supt.  of  schools.........GalYCSto%  Texas. 

Dayid  R.  Boyd,  pres.  of  UuIy.  of  Oklahoma...Norman,  Okla. 
Gbobob  B.  Cook,  supt.  of  city  schools.........Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

NORTH  CBNTRAL  DIVISION 

J.  M.  H.  PBBDBBXCX,  supt.  of  dty  schools Lakewood,  Ohio. 

T.  A.  MOTT,  superintendent  of  city  schools...Richmond,  Ind. 
AXFBBD  Bayuss,  statc  supt.  of  public  instr..Sprlngfleld,  111. 
D.  W.SPBiNGBB,dir.,bu8ine8sdept.,HighSek..Aan  Arbor,  Mich. 
L.  D.  Habyby,  state  supt.  of  public  instruc'n..Madlson,  Wis. 

John  P.  LAMONT(St.  Mgr.),  co.  supt.  of  schs..Wausau,  Wia. 
H.  B.  Kbats,  superintendent  of  schools  ....  ...Slouz  City,  Iowa. 

C.  M.JOBBAX,  superintendent  of  dty  schools..MlBneapolis,  Minn. 
W.  T.  C ABBIKOTON,  State  supt.  of pab.  instifn. JeSbwaa  City,  Mo. 

Gbo.  T.  MuBPMY(8t.  Mgr.),  asst.  sapt.  of scha.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
W.  B.  HooYBB,  superlntettdent  of  sdiools. Park  RlYcr,  N.  D. 

B.  B.  COLUNS,  state  supt.  of  pub.  Instruction..  Vermilion,  S.  D. 

C.  G.  Pbabsb,  superintendent  of  schools........ Omaha,  Neb. 

Pbank  R.  Dybb,  ex-superintendent  of  schools. Wlddta*  Kaa. 

WBSTBRN  DIVISION 


W.  W.  Wbixk,  State  sapt.  of  pub. 
Miss  BsTBi^LB  Rbbi#,  supt.  Indiaa 
(director  for  Wyomiag) ........... 


H.  S.  Phzuys,  prlndpal  of.Logaa 
HiBAM  Habkjiy,  College  of  A.  and  M. 
P.  Yaui  A»am%  UBltersltjr  of  Arlson 
W.J.  Kbbb.  praa.  of  AgrL  College  of 
J.  B.  Stubbs,  prea.  of  UnlYcrslty  of 
Miss  Pbbmbax*  PwBwriff, 

W.  R.  SiDBBS,  (St.  Mgr.),  supt. 
C  M.  Skbbmaii.  avpsriatettdent  of 


I.C 


Onices,N.M. 
......Tucson,  Arls. 

Utsh LospaBt  Utah. 

Her. 
..Boise,  Idalm. 
..PocateOo,  Idaka. 
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The  following  programs  are  preliminary  and  necessarily  incomplete,  and  are  subject  to  additions  and  changes  as  late  as  Tune  as, 
when  the  final  edition  will  be  printed  for  use  at  the  convention. 

GENERAL  SESSIONS.  ^ 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 


Seaeioae  in  the  Bzpoeition  Audltortem 

Tuesday  Aftbrnoon,  July  8 

^.30  o'clock 

Addresses  of  Welcome — 

His  Bxcellency,  Hoa.  8.  R.  Van  Samt,  Ooremor  of  Mhuiesota. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Olsbn»  state  ■nperintendent  of  public  iastmctloa, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Hon.  ▲.  A.  Ambs,  Mayof  of  Minneapolis. 
Superlntendeat  Chas.  M.  Josoax,  dtj  schools,  Minacapolls. 
President  Craus  Nokthxop,  UniTerslty  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
Responses— 

Snperintcsdeat  Jamss  A.  Poshat,  dtj  schools,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Dr.  B.  Okam  Lttb,  principal.  First  PeaaajlTsnia  State  Normal 

School,  MiUersTiUe,  Pa. 
Dr.  JosBPH  SWAIK,  presideat  of  Indlaa*  UaiTcraitj,  Bloomiagtoa, 

Ind. 

Note— ActiTC  members  will  meet  at  their  respectiTC  state  head- 
quarters, or  at  other  places  to  be  aaaoimced  in  the  general 
program,  at  6:30  P.  M.  Tuesday,  Jnlj  g,  to  select  nominees 
for  the  General  Nominating  Committee. 

Tuesday  Bybmino,  July  8 

8:00  o'clock 

1.  Presidential  Address— The  Three  H's  in  Bdncation— W.  M. 
Bbasdhbas,  President  of  the  National  Bdncational  Associ*- 
tion,  Ames,  Iowa. 

2.  Some   Pressing   Problems — Dr.  Nichoi^as  MuasAT  Bvh^be, 
president  of  Columbia  Unirersity,  New  York  city. 

Wbdnbsday  Byening,  July  9 

S:00  o'clock 

I 

1.  The  Library  and  the  Laboratory;  a  Plea  for  Old-Psshioned 
Bducation— Dr.  John  Hbhst  Barxows,  president  of  OberUa 
College.  Oberlin.  Ohio. 

2.  Influence  and  Responsibility  of  the  Teachei^-Rt.  Rct.  Jobm 
IKSLAXO,  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Thursday  Mornqcg,  July  10 

9:00  o'clock 

1.  The  Bducation  of  the  American  Parmer— Hon.  Jambs  Wiuoa 
U.  S.  Secretary  ot  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Higher  Bducation  and  the  Home — Mrs.  Cabrib  Chapmak 
Catt,  New  York  city. 

8.  Bducatloa  in  the  Philippines— Dr.  Jacob  Oould  SCHuaicaM, 
presideat  of  Cornell  UniTcrsity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Annual  meeting  of  Active  Members  for  the  election  of  officers  and 
the  transaction  of  other  business  at  11:30  A.X.  in  Auditorium 
of  Bxposition  Building. 

Thursday  Bybning,  July  10 

Social  Evening.*  Reception  at  che  State  Unireisity— State  and 
Department  Receptions. 

Friday  Morning,  July  11 

9:00  o'clock 

1.  How  the  School  Strengthens  the  Indiriduality  of  the  PnpiK* 
Hon.  WiUJAM  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Bducation  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  The  SimpUfication  of  Bnglish  Spelling  a  present  Duty— 
CHABXJts  Patson  Guslbt  Scott,  etymological  editor  of  the 
Ceatarj  Dictionary »  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

8.  The  Spoken  Word— Thomas  Claxkson  Tbubblood,  professor 
of  Blocution  and  Oratory,  UniTcrsity  of  Michigan,  Aug 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Discussion— Carboll  Gabonbb  Pbarsb,  superintendent  of  city 
schools,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Friday  Bybning,  July  11 

8:00  o'clock 

Address— Dr.  John  Huston  Puilbt,  formerly  president  of  Knox 
College,  now    professor    of    Politics,    Princeton    UniTcrsity 
Princeton,  N.J. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


*^Hle  amnbcr  of  Gcnersl  Sessions  has  been  reduced  from  eight  to 
six.  Wedaesday  momins  is  assigned  to  the  Departments  la; 
order  to  reUere  the  crowded  schedule  of  department  meetings 
which  has  prerailed  in  recent  years.  Thursday  evening  is  set 
apart  as  the  Social  BTening  m  recognition  of  the  grew)pa[ 
demand  for  state  and  department  receptions  and  other  sgcmI 
gatherings,  irtdch  hare  constituted  soui  a  raluable  and  pleas- 
ant featore  of  the  recent  conventions. 

It  is  proposed  that  all  appointments  for  receptions  shall  hf 
liiaited  to  this  erening,  and  thus  aroid  infringement  on  tke 
time  of  the  general  or  departatent  sessions  of  other  days. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Minneapolis,  the  Faculty  of  the  Stable 
UalTcrsity,  sad  the  Teachers  of  MteaeapoRs  win  tender  tlK 
conrention  members  a  reception  at  the  Armory  of  the  VukrtT' 
sitr  on  Thursday  CTening.  The  rarioaa  buHdhns  will  be 
lighted  aad  open  for  inspectioa«  and  the  beantilul  campus 
OTcrlookfilg  the  Mississippi  riTcraadthe  Fallsof  St.  Anthony, 
especially  uat  portion  occupied  by  the  "  Tarsity  Oaks,"  wul 
be  brilliantly  illuminated.  This  reception  will  occupy  the  early 
erening,  learing  ample  time  for  such  state,  deparnnent,  and 
ether  receptions  as  may  be  announced. 


»•«•«••••••••••••••••••• 


.Vice-FnaUemt 


Sessions  in  Unitarian  Church 

J.  H.  Phixxips,  Birmisgham,  Ala. 

Miss  Mabt  B.  Nichoz^om,  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

J.  P.  MnjLSPAuoH,  Whiona,  Minn. ..^ 

Nicholas  Mubxat  B9TI.bb,  New  York,N.  Y...Bxecmtire  Committee 

JosBPH  SwAix,  BlooaHagton,  Ind.^ « Bxecatire  CtnmUtet 

RiCHABD  O.  Boonb,  Cincinnati,  Ohio....^.«...J5xeciitiTe  Committee 

Monday,  July  7 

9:30  o'clock  A,  M, 

1.  Taxation  as  it  Relates  to  School  Malateaance— Natkax 
C.  ScHABVFXB,  state  snperiatcsdent  public  instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pa« 

2.  Taxation  aad  Teachers'  Salaries— Albbbt  O.  Laxb,  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  UL 

Discussion  opened  by  J.  M.  Gbbbxwoob,  supcaiatendcat  ef 
schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2:30  o'clock  P.  M. 

1.  The  Function  of  Knowledge  in  Bducation— Ckaxlbs  B. 
OzLBBBT,  superintendent  of  schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  Difference  Between  Bffideat  Canses  and  Pinal  Causes 
in  Controlling  Human  Freedom— Wdluam  T.  Habbis, 
n.  S.  Commissioner  of  Bducation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  opened  by  Johm  W.  Cook,  president,  Northern 
Illinois  State  Normal  S^ool,  De  Kalb,  HL 

8:00  o'clock  P.  1#. 

The  Bdncational  Progress  of  the  Yesr  — WaxiAK  Raoibt 
Habpbb,  president,  UniTcrsity  of  Chicago. 

Tuesday,  July  8 

9:80  o'clock  A.  M. 

1.  The  School  as  a  Culture  Center,  in  the  Light  ef  the  <*Hes. 
peris  MoTcment**— D.  B.  McClubb,  Lanshig,  Mich. 

2.  The  Social  Aspect  of  Bducation— Jokx  Dbwbt,  head  of 
the  Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Bducation,  Unirersity 
of  Chicago. 

Discussion  opened  by  OssiAX  H.  Lax*,  edlt«r,  The  School 
JountMl,  New  York  city. 

Wbdnesday,  July  0 

3:00  o'clock  P.  M, 

Memorial  5eaatoB. 

1.  Cbmrlea  C.  Xooads— Hbkbt  Sabih,  Des  Moines,  la^  B.  C 
Obbooby,  superintendent,  public  schools,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

2.  FraadM  Wajlaad  Parker— Wilbub  S.  Jackxax,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Bducation,  Unirersity  of  Chicago. 

Remarks  by  members  of  The  CottndL 

Friday,  July  11 

8:00  o'clock  P.  1#. 
BzecutiTe  Session. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN  EDUGATK)N 


Sessions  In  First  Congregational  Church 

Miss  C.  Obbaxdimb  O'Obadt,  New  York,  N.  Y  ...............Presideat 

Miss  Ci«ABA  W.  Mmows,  Detroit,  Mich...................y/ce-Presldeat 

Miss  Mabt  C.  Mat,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ^.Seerttmrr 

Wbdnbsday  Forbnoom,  July  9 

Address  of  Welcome— D.  L.  Kebhi^b,  professor  of  pedsgogy* 
UnlTcrsity  of  Minnesota. 

Topic— LanguaiCe  !■  Relation  to  the  Work  of  the  Klndergar^ 
ten. 

1.  Hindrances  to  the  Derelopment  of  Language — Miss  Cbciua 
Adams,  superrisor  of  Kindergartens,  DesTcr,  Colo. 

2.  How  Proebel  Planned  to  Poster  the  Child's  Powers  in  Lan- 
guage—(Author  to  be  supplied.) 

S.  The  Need  of  Kindergarten  Students  for  Work  in  Bnglish— Miss 
Mabt  C.  Mat,  director  of  kindergarten.  State  Normal  School, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Discussion  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Putkam,  superintendent  of  Chicago 
Proebel  Association,  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Buzabbth  Habbison. 
principal,  Chicago  Kindergarten  College;  and  others. 
Summary  by  the  president,  Miss  C.  Gbbai«ducb  0!Gbaot, 
instructor  in  kindergarten  department.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  city. 

Thursday  Aftbrnoon,  July  10 

Jolmt  StBuion  with  Departmemt  ofBiementarj  EUluemtion 

Speakers  representing  the  Kindergarten  D^artment— Miss 
Blixabeth  Harrison,  Miss  Corinne  MarceOos  and  Miss  Stella 
L.  Wood. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEIWENTARY  EDUCATION 


Sessions  in  First  CongregatUmal  Chnrth 
R.  A>  OO^  KgJLomo,  Ind^ 
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Thursday  AyrBRN^mc.  July  10 

Joint  amaimm  with  Depmrtauat  of  JOmdcrgmrtem  BdncmUon 

1.  Practical  Valae  of  Teackfais  Ajrrlonltvre  la  tke  PnbUc  Schools 
— JosBPH  Cartbr,  miperiateadent  of  tchoola.  Champaign,  111. 

Dteeoaaioaby  JBMB  D.  BumKt,  Fellow,  Teadicn  College,  Colum. 
Ma  Uairertlty,  New  York;  Miat  Coamiai  MASCSLLua;  MIm 
BuzABJBTB  Wa»bi»oii,  juiiicipal  of  Ckle«f<a  Klnd9rgartea 
Colleges 

2.  Myth  aad  Hlstorj— The  Use  aad  XJailte  of  Bafih— Miss  Mat 
H.  PmnmcB,  teacher  ef  Hl«t«ry  of  B*aeatlo%  Bonnal  Train- 
lag  adual.  Clerelaad,  Ohio. 

DiacttMloa  by  Miss  8thxa  I*  W»oa.  awfrlatuidcnt  oi 
Kiadergartca  Normal  School,  IfiaaeapflHi^  IMhb. 

Pridat  Aptbrxoom,  Jolt  U 

1.    The  Ube  aa4  Daagcr  of  Matko4— W.  A.  Mmlmm,  snperlatcn* 
deat  of  schools,  CraitisidsilBs,  1b4. 
DIscaMloa  by  J.  C.  Wootbk,  aopcriateadent  of  schools,  Paris, 
Texas. 

3.  Age  as'  Related  to  Character  BaUdiag— John  H.  Honncoic, 
snperlatendent  of  Schools,  Piae  Blnfl^  Ark. 

IHsciifisInn  by  M.  P.  Millbr,  district  saperintcndent  of  schoola, 
DenTcr,  Colo. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


Sessions  ia  Assembly  Room,  Bast  Side  High  School 


J.  Rbmsbn  Bisbop,  Cindnaati,  O,....^ 
W.  P.  WBBsraa,  MfaarayoHs,  Miaa^ 


►•■■ssss  I 


»»——»•—•■—*■■■ 


O*^ 


Wbdnbsdat  Porbboqn,  July  0 

1.  latrodnctory  Address  by  the  Prealdeat-J. 
principal,  Walant  Hills  High  School,  Ciaclaaatl«  O. 

2.  Studies  for  Adolesceata  B.  O^  Booms,  superlateadcat  ol 
city  sekoola,  dadaaati,  O. 

8.    Conference 

Room  A,  daisies    Leader   <to  ba  sappUedL) 
Boom  B,  Mathematics    Leader    (to  be  svppHad.) 
Boom  C,  Biology— Leader,  H.  S.  Pbtoom,    Laka  Ylaw  High 
School,  Chicago,  111. 

Thursday  Aptbrnooh,  July  10 

1.  Bdncatloa  la  New  Bnglaad  in  the  17th  and  ISth  Ceataries— 
Professor  J— M  Woxiam  Pbbbix,  Western  Reserve  UaWersity, 
CleTalaad,a 

a*    coanersacea? 

Boom  A,  Hiatary^Leadci^-<te  be  aappUcA^ 
Boom  B»  BagMsb— Leader  ■  (ta  be  sopplied.) 
Boom  C  Priacipala*  Coafcreace— Topic,    School  Athletics— 

r,  W,  J.  S.  Bbtak,  principal  of  High  School, 


ee  la  ISdeace  will  be'  held  la  coflnoptloa  wHh  the 
Department  of  Science  Instrnctioa  in  the  Lecture 
Boom  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  at  the  UlaiTersity. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


BcMJaas  la  Leetare  Boom  Now  11.  ftatrerBlty  Library  Bvflding 

W.  K.  P.  FAimc%  Pro^ldeace,  B.  ^  ^       »— f^^>.* 

C.  W.  Dabkbt,  KaozTille,  Tenn.  ^mmm^mm^M^^4. 

JOKR  W.  Psbbim,  Clereland,  ^^'^^  ,         i  **■      ^'t 

Wbdkboav  Aptbrnoon,  July  0 

!•    Bdticatton  for  Piisiioaial  Life  aad  Work— Praftsaor   B.  H. 


Thubbtox,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca^  N.  Y. 

S.  Should  Bntraace  to  College  be  throngh  Bzaminatlon  of  the 
School^  or  sf  the  Pnpil>— Bswoi  O.  DBxm,  professor  of  Bduca> 
tion*  JJatnxaitj  of  IBlsoia»  Champaign,  IIL 

8*  Bepoit  of  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  presented  by 
Gbobob  N.  Cabmam,  director  of  Lewia  laatitate,  Chicago, 
secjBtary  of  the  Commissioa. 

Friday  Aptbrnoom,  July  11 

1.  The  Patnre  of  Orak  in  Amerlcaa  Schoola  Professor  J.  Ibtino 
Makatt*  Brown  XTnirersity,  Psorldtace,  B.  I. 

2.  Education  la  the  Appreciation  of  Art— Wiluax  Batabd  Cxaig, 
Chancellor  of  Drake  UaiTcrsity,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


Sessions  la  OllTet  Baptist  Church. 


Tbmb  p.  Millspauoh,  Winona,  Minn... 
Mtbon  T.  Scusdbs,  New  Paltx,  N.  Y.^ 
JOHX  B.  KiBK,  KirksTiUe,  Mo 


JFreaident 


,Viee-I^eMideat 
I. Secretary 


Wbdnbsday  Forenoon,  July  9 

Topic— The  Relatloaa  of  tho  Hoada  of  Departnteata  to  the 

Training  School 
Thesis  L    The  Unity  of  the  Monsal  Sthool 


.  ol   dcpartnMBts,   critics,   practioe>teachers, 
,11  shall  feel  that  the  childrea  are  the  center  of 


interest. 

2.  That  it  berseogaised  that  the  departments  exist  only  that 
teachers  asaor  be  prepared  to  work  with  the  children. 

8.  That  the  geacral  doctrine  of  instrnctioa  and  management 
as  taught  la  the  department  of  pedagogy,  and  the  special 
methoo  of  eadb  safaject,  as  presented  mite  department  may 
agree  with  the  practice  of  the  Traiaiag  SchooL 

Thesis  II.    To  establlA  this  unity— 

1.  Heads  of  departments  should  prepare  the  course  of  study 
in  the  Training  School,  sul^ect  to  rerision  by  the  head  of 
the  school— 

a.  This  course  is  primarily  to  repreae«t  the  doctrine 
of  the  department. 

b.  This  coarse  is  to  be  rerised  from  time  to  time  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  Training  School. 

2«  Heads  of  departments  should  co-operate  with  critics  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  their  departments^ 

a.  By  explalaing  to  them  the  methods  and  plaas  of 
the  departmeats. 

b.  By  counseling  and  adrising  with  critics  In  regard 
to  diflcnlties  that  are  rcTcaled  in  the  course. 

e.     By  asBlatlag  ia  the  saperrision  of  practice-teachers. 

8.    Heads  of  departaients  should  assist  practlce-te  ache  rs 

a.  By  suggesting  material  for  lessons, 

b.  By  couaseling  with  them  in  the  preparatloa  of  les- 
son plaaa. 

c     By  systematic  Tisitatloa  aad  criticism. 

4.    Heads  of  departmeats  should  teach  ia  the  TraiaingSchool— 

a.  At  least  oaee  a  year,  a  regular  daas  for  a  period  of 
one  term. 

b.  Special  lessons  to  exemplify  particalar  points  ia 
method,  or  particular  topics. 

Theses  to  be  maiatained  by  Presideat  Datid  Fbukuit,  State 
Normal  University,  Normal,  111. 
Discussion  led  by  A.  P.  Holi«is,  principal  of  Traiaiag  Depart- 
ment, State  Normal  School.  VaUey  City,  N.  D. 

ThobsiIay  Aptbrnoon,  July  10 

1.  Defects  la  the  'Normal  Schools  that  are  responsible  for  the 
opposition  aad  criticism  urged  against  them  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  Stated-President  H.  H.  Sbbblxt,  State  Normal 
School,  Cedar  Palls,  Iowa. 
Discussion— Lbyi  SsBbBT,  professor  of  pedagogy.  State  Normal 
School, Trenton,  N.J. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 


Sessions  in  Lecture  Room,  Law  Building,  State  UnlrerBlty 

Chablbs  M.  Jobdan,  Minneapolis,...............^...^.^..«...^res/dea< 

Clabbiicb  p.  Cabboll,  Worcester,  Mass. lat  Vke-Rrtaident 

Wabbbm  Babton,  New  Orleans,  La..» ^.^.,.2nd  Vice-Preaident 

J.  N.  Wmmcsoii,  Bmporia,  Kan........^.^ ..^ ..«..»•.  Seeretnty 

Thubsday  Afternoon,  Jcly  10 

Round  Tnbh  Conference  of  State  and  Coaatjr  Superintendent*^ 
Leader,  Mrs.  Hbuoc  L.  Gbbnpbx«i«,  state  superintendent  of 

Denver,  Colo.;  Secretary  R.  C.   Barrett, 
t  of  public  instruction,  Des  Moinea,  Iowa. 


public 

state 

Topksfor 

Yalae  of  Nature  Study  in  Public  Schools 

State  Reciprocity  in  Licensing  Teachers 

To  what  Bxtent   should   Manual   Training  be 

Introduced  into  Rural  Schools 

School  Maiatenance;  how  best  Prorided  for? 

School  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  Woxl 

be  BMde  Compulsory? 

NOTB— ^t  the  opening  of  this  conference  it  is  probable  that  a 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  will  be  called  for  a 
brief  business  session.  Particulars  will  be  announced  in  the  Official 
Program. 

I^PARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 


Seasions  in  The  UniTcrsity  Chapel 

Cbabi,bs  R.  Richabdo,  New  York,  N.  Y ..^ Prealdent 

Cbablbs  p.  Wabmbb,  Springfield,  Mass ^^^....Vice-Preaideat 

J.  H.  Tbtbom,  Detroit,  Mich..». .^....•... ^.Secretarj 

Wednesday  Forenoon,  July  9 
Topic— Shop-work  In  the  Elementary  5choola. 

1.  Prom  Doing  to  Thinking  in  the  Shop— A.  W.  Richabdb,  Work- 
iagmaa's  School,  New  York  city. 

2.  The  Pield  of  the  Shop- work  Construction  in  Elementary 
Schools— J.  B.  PAnrrsB,  supenrisor  of  Manual  Traiaiag,  City 
Schaals,  Miaaeapolis,  Mian.  ^ 

DIaeaarioa  by  Cbbb  T.  Wobk,  supenrisor  of  Manual  Traiaiag, 
Saa  Prswrihto,  CaUt;  Oscab  L.  McMubbt,  director  ofMaaasl 
Tralaing,  Chicago  Normal  S^ooL 

Thursday  Apvbbkoon,  July  10 

Joint  Seaaion  of  Art  aad  Mannml  Training  Departmenta 

1.  Possibilities  of  Art  Bducatioa  in  Belation  to  Manual  Traia- 
iag—Bbnbst  B.  Pekellosa. 

3.  Practical  Co-operation  Between  Art  and  Manual  Training 
Instruction — (speaker  to  be  announced  later.) 

BiiqaiBion  led  by  W.  H.  Hatcs,  superintendent  of  schools,  Oak 
Back,  nL,  and  A.  D.  Kbnnbbt,  iaatmctor  la' art.  Township 
BOgh  School,  LasaUe,  UL 
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PftiDAT  Afternoon,  Jult  11 

Wound  Tabic  Conference— iLeader  to  be  aanounccd.) 

Topte — ^The  RoCatlon  of  Homo  Economics  to  Sctenea  !■  the 
Httfh  School. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  EDUCATION 


Sessions  in  The  UnlTersity  Chapd 

Miss  Mtsa  JOKBS,  Detroit,  Mich » .^ ^^,Preaidettt 

Miss  RoDA  Sbllsck,  Indianapolis.  Ind.^ ,.   ..^Vice-Pre&ident 

Miss  BiiiLT  H.  MiLBS.  Denrer,  Colo ^gecretaiy 

Wednesday  Aptbrnoon,  July  9 


1.  Art  as  an  Bdncational  Pactot^Aif  Bs  I#.  HuoHsa,  Inspector 
of  schools,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Discnssion 

2.  Blementafj  Preparation  In  Drawlnsr  for  Secondary  Schools: 
What  May  Reaaonably  be  Expected— Clabbncb  Vax.sntixb 
KiRBT,  teacher  of  Art,  High  School,  Denrer,  Colo. 

Discussion 

8.  Sense  Training  and  the  Aesthetic  Pacnlty^— Miss  LucT  S.  BaXM, 
assistant  special  teacher  of  Drawing,  city  schools,  ChicagOf  HL 

Thursday  Aftbrkoon,  July  10 

JCoint  Session  of  Art  said  Manaal  Training  Departments. 
Program  annonnced  imder  Department  of  Manual  Training. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 


Sessions  in  Andrew  Presbyterian  Church 

A.J.  Oantyoort,  Cincinnati,  Ohio....^ ..President 

8TBRSIB  A.  Wbaybk,  Wcstficld,  Mass Vice-President 

Mrs.  Gaston  Boto,  Newton,  Kan....^...^ ^.,,^..„,..Seeretar7 

No  program  receired. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


Sessions  In  Minnesota  School  of  Bnsin< 


I.  O.  CBX88T,  Albany,  N.  Y...^...^. 
J.  H.  Prakcis,  Los  Angeles,  CsL 
T.  P.  Twioos,  Detroit,  Mich..^^. 


President 

...  Vice-President 
....Secretary 


!•••••••«•• 


Wbdnbsday  Afternoon,  July  9 

1.  President's  Address— I.  O.  Cbisst,  state  inspector  of  Business 
BdncatioB,  Board  of  Regents,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

2.  Are  Business  Courses  in  Public  Schools  inimicml  to  Bdncatlon? 
— A.  B.  Wdcskxp,  e4itor,/oorDa/ o/Bdacatfoa,  Boston,  Mass.; 
DuBAND  W.  8PBnfOBB,dlx«ctor,  Commercial  Department,  High 
School,  Asa  Arbor,  Mich. 

In  all  general  discossions  questions  will  be  answered  by  the 
speakers. 

8.    Obfect  of  Business  Courses  in  Public  Schools— Wii«i«iam  Mc- 
Andrbw,  principal.  Public  School  44,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Discussion  by  L.  L.  Wiluams,  president,  Rochester  Business 
Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

4.  Length  and  Content  of  Commercial  Courses  in  Public  Schools 
— William  B.  Dooobtt,  assistant  prindpal,  Commercial  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Discussion  by  C.  B.  Stbybbs,  director,  Commercial  Departs 
ment,  South  High  School,  Clereland,  Ohio. 

5.  At  What  Age  should  the  Student  begin  the  Business  Subjects, 
(s)  When  expected  to  complete  a  Pour  Year  Commercial 
Course  in  a  High  School,  (5)  When  not  expected  to  complete 
such  a  course?— J.  H.  Pbancis,  principal,  Commercial  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Discussion  by  Bdw.  W.  Stitt,  principal.  Public  School  89, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  B.  N.  B0NNBI.L,  Central  High  School,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  July  10 

open   Conferenee   Meeting  of  the   Committee    of  Nine — D.   W. 

.     Sprinobb,  Chairman. 

Note— This  meeting  is  called  specially  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Committee  to  obtain  the  suggestions  and  advice  of  college 
professors,  superintendents  and  principals  of  schools,  members 
of  school  boards  and  others  interested  In  Business  Educa- 
tion, on  questions  concerning  the  work  assigned  to  this  Com- 
mittee, Tis:  to  prepare  a  Monograph  on  Commercial  Educa- 
tion which  shall  formulate  an  e£Bcient  code  of  procedure  for 
the  conduct  of  such  education  in  American  public  schools. 

Friday  Afternoon,  July  11 

1.  The  Preparation  of  Commercial  Teachers  for  Work  In  the 
Public  Schools — B.  H.  Mbtbb,  acting  director.  School  of  Com- 
merce, Unirersity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Discussion  by  Ai«i.ak  Davis,  prindpsl.  Business  High  School, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Requiremests  for  Actual  Business— Obobob  A.  Booth,  The 
Booth  PreiMuratory  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Discussion  by  J  M.  Anderson,  president.  Metropolitan  Music 
Company,  Minneapolis*  Minn.;  T.  P.  Twioos,  director,  Com- 
metdal  Department,  Central  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

t.    What  shall  the  Public  Schools  do  for  the  Commerdsl  Student, 

Msn  Wanting  Help  In  kl8jg||Aoe?— 


&  Ik.  SbwB,  "sceotintsnt,  suthor  sna  publisher,  BsliUmore, 


DiscBMlon  by  T.  W.  Boooumn,  principal,  Sandusky  Business 
CoUcge,  Sandusky,  C;  Hbxbt  B.  Bbowk,  director,  Commer- 
dsl Depsrtment,  High  School,  Rock  Islsnd,  m. 

4.  APrsctlesl  Coaunerdsl  Course  for  s  Msssschusetts  High 
School— B.  B.  OaxXi«bd,  director,  Commerdsl  Depsrtment, 
Bererly  E^gh  Sckool,  Bereriy,  Msss. 

Discttsdon  by  P.  J.  TwMOS,  diractor,  Commerdsl  Depsrtment, 
Bsst  HXgk  School,  derdsnd,  O. 

5.  The  Bducstion  of  sn  Amsnuends— Chaxx^bs  M.  Mii.i*xb,  prin- 
dpsl,  The  Miller  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Discussion  by  Sblbt  A.  Mobah,  prindpsl,  Stenogrsphic  Insti- 
tute snd  tescher  in  High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Mrs.  M. 
L.  Vbbnpi«ibt,  prindpsl,  Alpens  Business  College,  Alpens, 
Mich.;  Miss  Susan  M.  Hbaxbt,  prindpsl.  The  Hesley  School, 
Syrscuse,  N.  Y. 

6.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine— D.  W.  Spbxnobb,  Chsirmsn. 
Oencrsl  dlscnsdon;  sction  on  report. 

COMMITTBB  OP  KIRB 

DuBAXD  W.  Spbinobb  (chsirmsu),  director,  Commerdsl  Depsrt^ 

ment.  High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
WoLUAM  B.  Dooobtt,  Commerdsl  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chbbsman  a.  Hbbbick,  director.  School  of  Commerce,  CentrsI 

High  School,  Philsddphia,  Pa. 
B.  B.  Gati«obd,  director,  Commerdal  Department  of  High  School, 
^   and  editor.  Business  Education,  Beverly,  Mass.  ; 

W.  T.  BooKMTBB,  prindpal,  Sandusky  City  Business  College, 

Sssdnsky,  O. 
AzxAX  Awfn,  prindpsl,  Budness  High  School,.  Wsshington,  D.  C 
SL  M.  R«WB,  soeountsnt,  suthor  snd  publisher,  Baltimore,  Md« 
J.  SU  FRABCn*  prindpal,  Commerdal  High  School,  Los  Angdcs, 


1>  0«  nil,  ststc  Inspector  of  Business  Bducation,  Regents  offlce, 
r,  N.  Y. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILD  STUDY 


a. 


8. 


Sesdons  in  Assembly  Room,  Bast  Side  High  School 

H.  B.  Kbatx,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. ........... ......m.m....  ..,..„.., .President 

Miss  jBHim  Wabbbk  PBBimss,  Clevdand,  Ohio Vice-President 

Miss  Katb  a.  Hoppbb,  I>etroit,  Mich.............«.....«.^......Secrvtsi7 

Wbdnbsday  Afternoon,  July  9 

1.    New  Lines  of  Attsek  In  Child  Study— Pbbdbbick  B.  Bolton, 
Depsrtment  of  Bducstion,  Univerdty  of  lows,  lows  City,  Is. 
Dlscnsdon  by   Miss  Czj^ba  W.  Mnconcs,   supervisor  of  kinder* 
gsrtens,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  ChUd  Study  Depsrtment  of  the  Chicsgo  PnbUc  Schools- 
Mies  AXOBZ4MB  LoBSCB,  voluntecT  sssistsnt,  Chicsgo  Child 
Study  Depsrtment,  Chlesgo,  IB. 

Whst  our  Schools  Owe  to  Child  Study— Thbo.  B.  Noss,  prin- 
dpsl. Southwestern  Ststc  Normsl  School,  Csllfomls,  Ps. 
Discttsdon  by    Johx  Dbwbt,     prolessor  of  Phlloeof hy    snd 
Bdncstion,  UsHcrdty  of  Chicsgo,  Chicsgo,  BL 

Friday  Afternoon,  July  11 

1.  Phydology  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Childhood  ss  Applied  to 
Bdncstioa — tL  O.  Bbabd,  professor  of  Phydology  snd  Dietet- 
ics, Univerdty  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Diacnsdon  opened  by  B.  A.  Kibkpatbick,  profiessor  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Child  Study,  Stste  Normsl  School,  PItchbnrg,  Msss. 

2.  How  Psr  Does  the  Modem  High  School  Pit  the  Nsture  snd 
Needs  of  Adoleseentst— Rbubbn  Post  Haxxsck,  prindpsl. 
Boys  High  School,  Lonlsville,  Ky. 

Discusdon  by  B.  G.  Ijlxcastbb,  professor  of  Psychology  snd 
Pedsgogy,  Colorsdo  College,  Colorsdo  Springs,  Cslo. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Sesdons  in  Auditorium  of  The  Bxpodtion  Building 

W.  O.  Kbohn,  Chicsgo,  m. .^...........^^President 

Thbodobb  Tobpbi«,  Attaints,  Oa.....^...,^..^...^.lst  Vice-President 
Miss  M.  AUG1»TA  RBfiUA,  New  York,  N.  Y.;..^..^acf  Wee  President 

Miss  Mabbx,  L.  Pbat,  Toledo,  Ohio....>...........>.^ Secretary 

No  progrsm  recdvcd* 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION 


Sesdons  in  Lecture  Room,  Chemicsl  Lsborstory,  Stste  University 

Pbankun  W.  Babbowb,  Buffslo,  N.  Y .^....^.........-.Pirsident 

W.  H.  NoBTON,  Mt.  "Vlemon,  lows.................. Vice-President 

Bdwabd  M.  Lbhnsbts,  Winons,  Minn... .....-.^..^.^USecretsiy 

Wbdnbsday  Afternoon,  July  9 

Opening  Address. 

Psper  on  Biology— <To  be  supplied. ) 

The  Vslue  of  Musenms  in  Secondsry  Bducstion— OLtIYBb  C. 
Pabbixotoii,  Field  Colnmblsn  Mnseum.  Chicsgo,  111. 

Fribay  aftbrnoon,  July  11 

Lsborstory  Courses  in  Physics— Pbakk  M.  On.i*BT,  High 
8A00I,  ChdBes,  Mass. 

Phydogrsphy  In  Sccsadsrj  OChsols  j,  A.  Mwrmnj^, 


1. 
2. 
8. 


1. 
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8.    The  Scientific  Work  of  our  GomuiMtt  aad  Its  Influciiee  te 
Secondary  Bducat ion— (Author  to  be  ■applied). 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ADBONISTRATION 


ScMlcms  in  Conrt  Koom  No.  1,  New  Cltj  HaU 

IntABX,  H.  PSRB8,  Memphis,  Tenn ^^..^^..^... ^rttideat 

Mrs.  JosBPHixx  Ahmbfbi«dt-Ooss.  G'd  R'p'ds,  Mieh...lst.  V'Pna. 

I/.  D.  BoNBBKAKB,  Columbus,  Ohio 2nd  Vice-Premident 

Obosob  Pbhton,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y ^.,.3rd  Viee-Pnaideat 

Wm.  Gbo.  Bkucb,  Milwaukee,  Wis ^,..„„-......,„„^eeretMrj 

Thursday  Aftbrnoon,  July  10 

President's  address— Isbabi.  H.  Pbsbs,  president  of  the  department, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  School  Board  and  the  Press— J.  R.  Spibobz.,  president,  School 
Board,  Grcensbnrg,  Pa. 

Women  School  Board  Members— John  B.Sroi*!.,  president.  School 
Board,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  Real  Pnnction  of  the  School   Board— Dr.   F.   H.   LiTTUib 
president,  School  Board,  Muscatine,  la. 

Friday  Aftbrnoon,  July  11 

The  Ideal  Teachet^— Miss  Anna  Dobbfi^bk,  principal,  d^hth  district 
school,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Manual  Tralning^-CAi«YiN  M.  Woodwabo,  member,  Sdiool  Board, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Procress  In  Centralisation  of  Rural  Sehaols— J.  W.  Olsbm,  state 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  St.  Paul,  Mian. 

LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 


Sessions  In  Readingr  Room  of  the  UnlTersltj  Irlbrary 

Jambs  H.  Cakfibld,  New  York,  N.  Y.........««...^.^..-.^Pns/deiit 

Rbubbx  Post  Hallbck,  Louisrille,  K7..«....^...^.Ftee-Fresitfe0t 

Bins  Mabt  BiuaM  Ahbbk,  Chicago,  tii  ,,..,..■■  i 


1. 


8. 


8. 


1. 


2. 


Thursday  Aftbrnoon,  July  10 

The  Library  an  as  Bducatox^— W.  ▲.  Mnjjs,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Crawfordsrille,  Ind. 

Libraries  and  Schools;  a  double  fisoed  QuestlOB— Miss  Bmxa  J. 
FoBDTCB,  teacher  of  Literature,  Hl^h  School,  Cedar  Rapidly 
Iowa. 

Oreetfaiir  flrom  tlie  Amerlcaa  Library  Association— Axnaiaoa 
H.  HoFKDCs,  John  Crerar  Library,  Chieaco,  HL 

Friday  Aptbrnoon,  July  11 

What  may  the  School  properly  Demand  of  the  LIbraryf  — J. 
M.  Gbbbkwood,  superlateadent  of  sehoois,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

School  Libraries  In  the  Rnral  Districts— Miss  Aoicbs  Robsbt* 
SOB,  superintendent  of  schools,  Cherokee,  Iowa. 

DEPARTBilENT  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


>.•»•......»». 


..«......« 


•»mPrtBidewt 
Vlea-PrtMident 


Sessions  In  Plymouth  Chtuth 

Ajlbzahsbb  Gbahax  Bblx^  Washington,  D.  C 
B.  B.  AXLBN,  GTcrbrook,  Pa.......  ... 

B.  A.  GXUTBB,  New  York  city.... 

Wbdnbsday  Aftbrnoon,  July  9 

1.  Address  of  wdcome— Dr.  C.  M.  Jobdak,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

2.  President's  address— Dr.  Axbxaxdbb  Gbaham  Bbix,  pre- 
sident of  the  department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

8.  Lessons  to  be  learned  by  the  General  Teacher  from  Teaching: 
Langukge  to  the  Deaf— P.  W.  Booth,  editor,  Assoc/atioa 
|?eWew,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4.  What  Minnesota  is  doinff  for  the  Bducalion  of  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children  and  Children  of  backward  Mental  Derelopment — The 
Minnesota  Institutions. 

6.  A  Comparison  of  Kindergarten  Methods  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Hearing:  Child — Miss  MabtMcCowbk.  a aperrislns  principal, 
Chicaso  Dsjr  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Chicai^o,  XU.  .  ... 

C  Whatean  wedotoFadOtatethelnstructianofCkllireBlatlM 
Public  Schools  who  have  DefectlTe  Faculties?— Discussion  to 
be  fbllowed  by  resolutions  of  recommendstion  on  the  mnh^ttt, 

Friday  Aftbrnoon,  July  11 

1.  Some  Lessons  for  the  General  Teaser  to  be  Learned  In 
Teaching:  the  Blind— Wn.UAK  B.  Watt,  superintendent.  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  New  York  city. 

5.  Importance  of  ^Ting  Special  Instruction  In  Llp*readlns  to 
Children  of  DefectlTe  Hearinjr  in  the  PubUc  School*— General 
discussion. 

8.  The  Special  Work  of  Teaching  the  Blind— B.  B.  AxxBX,  snper- 
Intendeat,  PennsyWania  Institution  for  the  Blind, OTcrbrook, 
Pa. 

4.  Mental  Arithmetic  as  Taui^ht  to  the  Blind,  with  applications 
to  the  Instruction  of  Normal  Cklldren  In  Public  Schools— DIs* 
cusslon. 

6.  How  to  Correct  DefectlTe  Speech  In  Public  School  Children. 
Discussion  led  by  Dr.  Ax.BXABliBft  GBAkAM  BUJL,  president  ef 

the  department. 


C    The  OfS*siMLtlo& 
as  an  Aid  to  Schools. 
Discussion  led  by  Mrs.  CwiBi.Ba  R.  Crabb,  pmid«nt  of  ths 
Chicago  Assodntlon  of  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 

7.    Dmwlnff  aa  a : 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION 


Sessions  In  Plymoath  Church 

Samubi*  M.  McCowam,  CMIoceo»  Okla. 
H.  B.  FnnsBU.,  Haflifton,  Va  ..^.....^ 


Miss  BSTBU.B  Rbbi.,  Waihlngton,  D.  C. 


.F/ee-PrcsMeat 
mm  .MM.Secrvtafy 


All  fonnal  papers  wUl  be  limited  to  fifteen  minutes  In  delTcry. 

Discussions  wUl  be  Hndted  to  ftre  minutes  Ssf  eacii  speaker 

and  the  time  oeeupied  In  the  discussion  of  any  sultlect  Aall  not 


exceed  twenty 
rormal 


to 


All  formal  papers  will  be  tfsMowcd  by  general  discussi 
the  extent  that  the  limits  of  time  will  allow. 

Superintendents',  Matrons'  aad  Teachers'  sections  wffl  meet 
for  round  table  dtsensslons  at  such  hours  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  aa  wUl  not  eonfllct  with  the  general  sessions  of  the 


First  Ssmoic,  Monday  Morkoco,  July  7 

Addrosaon  of  wolcoMOt 

Hon.  Samubi*  R.  VAX  Samt,  Goremor  of  Ifinnesota. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Ambb,  Mayor  of  Minneapolis. 

Hon.  JOBB  W.  Olsbx,  state  superintendent  of  pubUe  Instruction 

of  Minnesota. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Quirbt.  pcesldent  of  board  of  education,  Mlnno> 

apolls. 
Dr.  C.  M.  JOBDAX,  superintendent  of  sdiools,  Minneapolis. 

Roaponnont  • 

Hon.  W.  A.  JoxBS,  commissioner  of  Indian  AlEslrs,  Waihlngtony 
D.  C. . 

5.  M.  McCowAK,  superintendent,  ChUooeo  Indian  Sdiool,  Okla., 

and  president  of  the  department. 

Lt.  Col.  R.  H.  Pbatt,  superintendent,  Carlisle  Indian  School, 
PennsylVknla. 

H.  B.  Pbaibs,  superintendent,  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas. 

B.  T.  McAbthub,  superintendent,  Sisseton  Indian  School,  South 
Dakota. 

C  F.  PiBBCB,  superintendent,  Riggs  Institute,  South  Dakota. 

Miss  BsTBLUi  Rbxl,  superlntendent.of  Indian  Schools,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Sbcord  Sbssiom,  Monday  Aftbrkoon,  July  7 

1«  President's  Address  S.  M.  McCowax,  superintendent,  Chll- 
oeeo  Indian  SAool,  Oklahoma. 

2.  Address  O.  R.  GbBXK,  state  sdiool  comnrisslOBer,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

8.  Address  L.  D.  Habtbt,  stats  aBpcrlntsndentiof  public  Instruo* 
tlon,  Madison,  Wis. 

4.  Address  Lt.  CoL  R.  H.  Pbatt,  aBperintendcnt,  Carlisle 
Indian  School,  PennsThrania. 

i.    The  tradiing  of  agriculture  with  reference  to  ftature  employ- 
ment—L.  M.  CoMFTox,  superintendent,  Tomah  Indian  School, 
Wisconsin. 
Discussion  led  by  Axbl  Jaoobbom,  superintendent,  Wittenberg 
Indian  School,  Wisconsin. 

6.  Drawbacks  to  Indian  dTHIsation  and  dtlsenshlp— DbWitt  S. 
Habbis,  superintendent,  Pipestone  Indian  School,  Minnesota. 

Discussion  led  by   H.  O.  Wnaon,   superintendent,   San  Cartos 
Indian  School,  Arlsona. 

How  to  teach  the  Indian  boys  and  glris  to  become  home> 
makers,  espedally  from  an  agricultural  standpoint— R.  D. 
Shott,  industrial  teadier,  Tulalip,  Wash. 

Third  Sbssion,  Tubsday  Mornino,  July  8 


7. 


1.  Address  Hon.  W.  T.  Habbm,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Bducs^ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

5.  Address— Nicholas  Mubbat  Burunr,  preddent,  Columbis 
UnlTcrdty,  New  York. 

8.  Address— Alpbbd  Batum,  state  superintendent  of  public  1» 
struction  of  Illinois. 

4.  Address— Rt.  Rct.  Jobx  Ibblaxd,  Ardiblshop  of  St.  Paul,  SL 
Paul,  Minn. 

8.    How  can  the  Indian  difld  be  made  to  feel  that  his  training 
costs   something?— BL   B.   Pbaibs,   superintendent,    Haskdl 
Institute,  Kansas. 
Discusdon  led  by  B.  T.  McAxTkniB,   superintendent,  Sisseto* 
Indian  School,  South  Dakota. 

6.  The  need  of  home  societies  for  the  encouragement  and  prote» 
tion  of  Indian  young  men  and  women— J.  C.  Habt^  superin- 
tendent, Ondda  Indian  School,  Wisconsin. 

Discussion  led  by  O.  H.  Liffs,  superintendent.  White  Bartb 
Indian  School,  Minnesota. 

T.  Sanitation— J.  S.  Pbbkixs,  superintendent,  Truzton  Canoa 
Indian  School,  Arlsona. 

8.  Opportunity  and  Jadldous  direction  for  the  Indla»-^C.  W. 
CaousB,  agent.  Fort  Apadie,  Arls. 

9.  Classroom  work  as  outlined  In  the  Course  of  Study— Mrs.  J. 
C.  ELurr,  prindpal  teadier,  Ondda  Indian  School,  Wlseonsin, 

Fourth  Sb88ion»  Wbdmbsday  Morkdig,  July  0 
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Gree1e^«  \A>1b. 
2.    Address— Miss  LouisB  Klbix  Mnxss,  Dayton.  Ohio. 
8.    Address— Miss  Alicb  Robbbtion,  snpervisor.  Creek  Natloii, 

Indian  Territory. 

4.  Paper^J.  Prankldc  Housb,  sttpcrrisor  of  Indian  Schools. 

5.  The  Talne  of  a  large  agricultural  school  to  the  Indian  Serrice 
—8.  M.  McCowAN,  superintendent,  Chilocco  Indian  School, 
Oklahoma. 

6.  Correlation  of  schoolroom  and  farm  work— B.  C.  Nardin, 
superintendent,  Mt.  Pleasant  Indian  School.  Michigan. 

7.  Paper— E.  A.  Allbn,  assistant  superintendent,  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  PennsyWania. 

8.  Should  there  be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  pupils  attending  aq 
Indian  School?— R.  A.  CocHJtAic,  superintendent.  Rice  Statioq 
Indian  School,  Arixona. 

9.  AdTisabillty  of  having  schools  of  moderate  slse  in  order  that 
pupils  may  rcceire  more  individual  training^H.  M.  Noblb, 
superintendent.  Grand  River  Indian  School,  North  Dakota. 

Fifth  Session,  Thursday  Apternqon,  July  10 

1.    Address— N.  C.  DouoHBRTY,;sui)«intcndent  of  schools,  Peoria, 

lU. 
a.    Paper— a.  O.  Wright,  supervisor  of  Indian  Schools,  Wash- 

in^rton,  D.  C. 
8.     Best  method  of  ef&ctlng  transfers  of  pupils- -A.  J.  Staxdiko. 

Carlisle.  Pa. 
4.    To  what  extent  do  Agents  and  Superintendents  read  the  Rules 

and  Regulations?— Thomas  W.  Pottbb,  superintendent,  Salem 

Indian  School,  Oregon. 
8.    What  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  tuberculosis  under  con- 
trol and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  further  infection?— Dr. 

J.  G.  BUI.LOCH.  Cherokee,  N.  C. 

6.  The  value  of  day  schools— Jambs  J.  DnccAX,  inspector,  Pine 
Ridge,  S.  D. 

7.  The  necessity  for  books  especially  adapted  to  Indian  Children 
— Claudb  C.  Covby,  teacher.  Pine  Ridge,  S.  D. 

ROUND  TABLE  CONFERENCES 

Sessions  in  Parlors  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  Tuesday,  July  8; 
Wednesday,  July  9;  Thursday,  July  10,  at  suck  hours  as  will 
not  conflict  with  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Association. 

Saperintcndeata*  Con/fcrences— Parlor  A 

Leader,  B.  A.  Allen,  assistant  supeiintendeot,  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  Pennsylvania. 

TeacAers'  Contereacea — Parlor  C 
Leader  (to  be  supplied). 

MMtrona*  Confereacea — Parlor  B 

Leader,  Mrs.  S.  M.  McCowan,  matron,  Chilocco  Indian  School, 
Oklahoma. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Every  railway  ticket  to  Minnea^Hs,  purchased  atN.E. 
L.  rates,  will  include  in  tbe  purchase  price  the  $2.00 
annual  membership  fee  in  the  Association,  and  should  bear 
a  railway  membership  coupon  which  is  exchangeable  at 
Registration  Headquarters  in  Minneapolis  for  an  oficial 
N.  B.  A.  Membership  Certificate  and  Badge. 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

Associate  membership  certificates  will  be  issued  to  those 
who  are  not  engaged  in  educational  work  as  well  as  to 
those  who  may  be  eligible  to  active  membership,  but  who 
do  not  choose  to  so  enroll. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

The  present  active  membership  of  the  Association  in- 
cludes about  3,000  of  tbe  leading  teachers  in  the  United 
States. 

All  teachers  and  others  actively  associated  with  educa- 
tional institutions,  including  libraries  and  periodicals,  may 
enroll  as  active  members  by  making  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  Winona,  Minn.,  or  at  the  Bureau  of  Registra- 
tion in  Minneapolis,  and  paying  an  enrollment  fee  of  $2.00, 
in  addition  to  the  annual  dues,  which  may  be  discharged  by 
surrendering  the  railway  membership  coupon. 

Active  membership  implies  permanent  membership  and 
continues  until  notice  of  discontinuance  is  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  annual  dues  of  active  members,  after  the  enroll- 
ment fee  is  once  paid,  are  the  same  as  of  associate  members. 

Active  membership  secures  the  following  special  advan- 


1.  Aetlve  and  permaaent  coaneetlon  wttk  the  National 
Bducatlonal  Association  and  its  work. 

2.  Publication  of  name  (with  titles  of  degree,  if  any)  and 
educational  posltioa  fai  the  active  snembership  list,  which  now 
constitutes  the  most  valiiable  educational  directory  issued. 

3.  The  annual  rolume  of  Proceedings  without  "coupon**  or 
other  conditions,  together  with  bulletins  of  information  and 
other  publications  issued  by  the  Association. 

4.  The  pririlege  of  voting,  holding  offlce,  and  sharing  In  the 
1  asiness  management  of  the  Assodatioa  or  its  departments. 

5.  Many  special  pririleges  at  the  time  of  the  annual  conTca- 
tion  which  are  extended  to  actire  members  as  the  delegate  and 
rcpresentatiTe  body  of  the  Association. 

Active  members  already  enrolled  are  especially  requested 
to  announce  the  fact  of  such  membership  at  the  Registration 
Bureau  at  Minneapolis,  that  the  proper  certificate  and 
badge  may  be  issued,  and  the  proper  credit  made  on  tbe 
records. 

Corrections  of  data  for  publication  in  the  annual  mem- 
Dership  list  should  be  filed  with  the  registration  derk,  for 
which  blanks  will  be  provided  on  application. 

REVIEW 

* 

The  Ezecntive  Committee  submits  the  foregoing  Bulletin 
of  railroad  rates,  side-trips,  local  arrangements,  and  pro- 
grams for  the  Forty-first  Annual  Convention  in  confidence 
that  it  will  convey  assurance  of  a  large  and  successful  meet- 
ing at  Minneapolis  in  July  next. 

The  situation  of  Minneapolis  'as  the  gateway  to  the 
famous  and  beautiful  vacation  resorts  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Lake  Region 
of  Minnesota  has  made  it  possible  to  secure  unusually 
attractive  side  trips  at  very  low  rates  with  the  usual  exten- 
sion of  tickets  for  return  until  the  close  of  the  teachers' 
vacation,  September  1st. 

The  local  arrangements  are  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club  of  Minneapolis,  consisting  of  nearly  one  thou- 
sand of  the  leading  business  and  professional  men  of 
the  city.  The  Convention  Committee  of  this  dub  is  sup- 
ported in  its  plans  by  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  Teachers  of  the  dty,  the  Faculty  of  tbe 
State  University,  and  the  State  Educational  Assodation. 

No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  wdcome  and 
entertainment  of  the  visitors  worthy  the  reputation  for 
hospitality  already  enjoyed  by    this  fair  "City   of  the 

Waters." 

A  beautiful  illustrated  booklet,  setting  forth  the  historic, 
scenic  and  other  attractions  of  Minneapolis  and  its  sur- 
roundings has  been  issued  by  the  Local  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  application. 

All  correspondence  on  local  affairs  should  be  addressed 
to  Wallace  6.  Nyb,  Chairman  and  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Local  Convention  Committee,  No.  633  Andrus  Bldg., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Active  Members  of  the  Association  and  others  are  invited 
to  send  to  the  Secretary,  undersigned,  addresses  of  those 
who  will  be  interested  to  recdve  this  Program-Bulletin;  and 
to  cooperate  with  thdr  respective  State  Directors  and  Man- 
agers in  extending  information  and  in  securing  a  large 
attendance  at  the  Forty-first  Annual  Convention. 

The  programs  of  the  various  sessions,  already  extensive 
and  excellent,  are  necessarily  incomplete;  they  will  be  per- 
fected before  the  final  edition  is  printed  for  use  during  the 

Convention. 

W.  M.  Bbardshbab, 

President  N.  E.  A., 

Irwin  Shbparo,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Secretary  N.  E.  A., 

Winona,  Minn. 


The  list  of  local  officers  and  committees,  snd  of  the 
the  sUte  directors  of  the  V.  £.  A.,  will  bo  pnblished 
in  these  pAgeo  next  week. 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 


Pittsburg,  Penn.— The  Allegheny 
County  Principals*  Round  Table  met  Sat- 
urday May  3.  The  topic  '*  Should  the 
Examinations  for  Grade  Promotions  be 
Uniform  Thruout  the  County  ?  "  was  de- 
bated by  J.  B.  Keener,  of  Swissvale,  in 
the  affirmative  and  by  8.  S.  fiaker,  of 
Crafton,  in  the  negative.  Incidental  to 
the  discussion,  the  question  of  uniform 
textbooks  came  into  prominence,  and 
must  continue  to  recur  constantly  until 
the  county  becomes  the  real  unit  instead 
of  the  nominal  one  in  Pennsylvania. — The 
annual  banquet  of  the  Round  Table  oc- 
curred at  the  Hotel  Hemy  Friday  evening 
May  9. 

The  School  Masters'  club,  which  has 
been  in  process  of  formation  since  last 
November,  has  hnally  completed  an  or- 
ganization, and  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  executive  committee  will  make 
Uieir  hrst  reports  at  tne  meeting  to  be  held 
in  the  Central  high  school  of  Pittsburg, 
Saturday  afternoon.  May  17.  The  organ- 
ization includes  the  members  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Principals'  Association,  the  Alle- 
gheny Priocipals'  club,  and  the  Allegheny 
County  Principals'  Roumd  Table. 

7 Albany,  N.  Y. — A  meeting  of  the 
regents  was  held  May  8,  Chancellor  Upson 
presiding.  There  were  also  present  V ice- 
Chancellor  Doane,  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  Regents  Townsend,  Fitch,  Keid, 
Watson,  Turner,  T.  Guillord  Smith,  Van- 
der  Veer  and  Hendnck.  Excuses  were 
accepted  ftom  Regents  Depew,  Beach, 
Carroll  E  Smith,  Lord,  and  Sexton. 

Permanent  charters  were  granted  to 
De  La  Salle  institute.  New  York;  Holy 
Angels  collegiate  institute,  Bufialo:  St 
Francis  academy,  of  Brouklvn,  ana  St. 
Mary's  academy.  Glens  i^^alls.  Associ- 
ation charters  were  granted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Missions,  New  York;  the  National 
Historical  Museum,  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan, New  York.  Academic  departments 
were  admitted  of  union  schools  at  Berk- 
shire, Berlin,  Edwards,  Forestport,  La 
Fayette,  Lysander,  Pleasantville,  Suffer  n, 
and  Turner.  The  charter  of  Hartwick 
seminary  was  amended. 

Hereafter  no  transfer  of  books  from  an 
academic  library  to  a  public  library  will  be 
approved  till  a  list  of  the  books  retained 
for  the  use  of  the  school  has  been  filed  in 
the  regents'  office. 


Indianapolis,Ind.— The  United  States 
arsenal  gronnds  of  this  citv  have  beea  se- 
cured for  the  National  Technical  insti- 
tute to  be  opened  to  boys  who  are  obliged 
to  work  for  a  business  or  mechanical  edu- 
cation. When  the  site  is  obtained  it  is 
said  that  there  will  be  no  diH  culty  what- 
soever in  obtaining  ample  endowment  lor 
the  school.  A  local  board  of  managers 
that  will  have  full  control  of  the  institu- 
tion has  been  appointed.  Wealthy  direc- 
tors are  expected  to  contribute  largely  to 
the  endowment  fund. 

Pennsylvania  Election. 

The  election  of  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents in  Pennsylvania,  for  three  years, 
took  place  on  May  6.  Up  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press  The  School  Journal  has 
received  the  following  returns: 

RB-ELSCTED : 

Samuel  Hamilton,  Alleghany  Co. 
Chester  A.  Moore,  Beaver  Co. 
Mattie  M.  Collins,  Cameron  C«. 
E.  C.  Shields,  Clearfield  Co. 

(Mr.  Shields  was  appointed  to  fill  out  an 
unexpired  term.) 

Ira  M  McCloskey,  Clinton  Co. 
J.  S.  Carroll,  Fayette  Co. 
J.  C.  Taylor,  Lackawanna  Co. 

(Opposition  received  only  one  vote.  SaU 
ary  increased  to  $3,000.) 

M.  J.  Brecht,  Lancaster  Co. 
Alvin  Rupp,  Lehigh  Co. 

(Salary  increased  from  $1,500  to  $i;8oo.) 

Frank  P.  Hopper,  Luzerne  Co. 
James  S.  Fruit,  Mercer  Co. 
R.  F.  Ho£Eecker,  Montgomery  Co. 
(Salary,  $2,500.) 

Benjamin  Apple,  Northumberland  Co. 
O.  A.  Kilboum.  Potter  Co. 
Frank  R  Hall,  Washington  Co. 
D.  L.  Hower,  Wayne  Co. 
(For  third  term.) 
Frank  H.  Jarvis,  Wyoming  Co. 
NEW  superintendents: 

S.  B.  Boyle,  Erie  Co.,  P.  O.  address, 
Waterford,  Pa. 
(bapt.  Momson  did  not  stand  for  re-elec- 

tiOB.) 

H.  C.  Klinger,  JuniaU  Co.,  P.  O.  ad- 
dress.  Oriental,  Pa. 

Chailes  Derr.  Montour  Co.,  P.  O.  ad- 
dress, Whitehall,  Pa. 

B.  V.  Riddle,  Venango  Co.,  P.  O.  ad- 
Siverly,  Pa. 


General  Knowledge  of  High 
School  Pupils. 

A  set  of  general  questions  is  submitted 
each  week  to  the  entire  student  body  of 
the  Wilmington,  Delaware,  high  school. 
The  questions  are  dictated  by  a  teacher 
and  ten  minutes  are  allowed  for  the 
answers  to  be  written.  When  the  qnes- 
tions  have  been  marked  they  are  returned 
to  the  students  for  correction.  '  One  of  the 
more  recent  set  of  questions  with  some 
of  the  answers  is  given  below  : 

1.  What  is  a  multi-millionaire? 

2.  What  is  a  composite  picture  ? 

3.  Who  is  Edward  Everett  Hale? 

4.  What  is  a  broncho  f 

5.  What  is  a  boomerang  ? 

6.  What  is  a  pantomime  ? 

7.  What  is  a  cartoon  ? 

8.  What  name  is  applied  to  the  people 
•f  Delaware  ? 

9.  How  many  shoes  does  it  take  to  shoe 
an  ox? 

10.  What  do  you  understand  by  "  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  '*? 

A  broncho  is  an  herb  used  as  a  medicine. 

A  broncho  is  a  part  of  your  body. 

A  broncho  is  a  foreigner. 

A  broncho  is  a  man  that  lives  on 
ranches. 

A  boomerang  is  a  species  of  the  baboon 
family. 

.  A  pantomime  is  an  animad   that  eats 
human  flesh. 

A  cartoon  is  a  vessel  for  holding  arti- 
cles. 

A  pantomime  is  a  .person  who  finds 
fault 

A  cartoon  is  a  strong  windstorm. 

A  cartoon  is  a  kind  of  fish. 

A  pantomime  is  a  man  who  ii  always  on 
the  bad  side  of  evervthing. 

A  cartoon  is  a  ounch  of  flowers  pre- 
sented to  a  hero  or  nobleman. 

A  cartoon  is  a  soldier's  water  bottle. 

A  cartoon  is  a  statue. 

A  boomerang  is  what  an  Indian  chews. 

Delawareans  are  called  peach  plucks. 

A  pantomime  is  a  trunk. 

A  pantomime  is  a  box  to  carry  people  in 
resting  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men. 

A  boomerang  is  something  explosive. 

A  cartoon  is  a  strong  gust  of  wind. 

A  pantomime  is  a  vision  of  one's  former 
sins. 


Educational  New  England. 


Boston,  Mass. — The  thirty-fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Association 
•f  Classical  and  High  School  Teachers 
was  held  in  the  Dorchester  high  school  on 
May  3.  Various  topics  of  limited  inter- 
est were  discussed,  particularly  the  ques- 
tion of  the  real  importance  which  should 
be  accorded  to  music  when  pursued  closely 
as  a  branch  of  high  school  study. 

Supt.  Wm.  E.  Hatch,  of  New  Bedford, 

presented  a  very  important  paper  upon 

the  topic,  **  What  Can  the  High  Schools 

Reasonably  Expect  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  ?  "  He  condemned  the  present 
grammar  school  system  as  leading  no- 
where. The  general  view  seemed  to  be 
that  there  is  now  a  lack  of  real  power  on 
the  part  of  grammar  school  graduates. 

It  is  reported  that  two  of  the  members 

of  the  board  of  supervisors  have  tendered 

their  resignations.  The  first  is  Prof.  Ellis 
Peterson,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  ever  since  it  was  established  in  1876. 
He  tendered  his  resignation  two  years 
ago,  giving  as  his  reason  his  age  and  grow- 
ing infirmities,  but  the  school 'board  in- 
sisted upon  his  remaining.  Previous  to 
coming  to  Boston,  he  was  principal  of  the 


Worcester  high  school,  and  a  professor  in 
Harvard  university.  He  has  done  most 
excellent  service  for  the  city. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Metcalf  has  also  re- 
signed. He  was  elected  to  the  board  in 
1882.  Previous  to  that  he  was  master 
of  the  Adams  school,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1864,  and  later,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Wells  school.  He  began  his 
service  in  18^3,  as  a  teacher  in  the  Rox- 
bury  high  school.  Mr.  Metcalf  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
town  of  Winchester,  in  which  he  lived  for 
many  years,  and  he  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion. The  duties  of  this  place  will  be  far 
less  arduous  than  those  ol  supervisor.  He 
will  enter  upon  the  work  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  year,  Sept.  i. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  —  The  board  of 
overseers  of  Harvard  universi^  has  con- 
firmed the  appointment  of  Prof.  LeBaron 
Russell  Briggs,  LL.  D.,  as  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  to  succeed 
Prof.  C.  L.  Smith.  Dean  Briggs  has  been 
connected  with  the  university,  since  his 
graduation  in  1875,  as  tutor  ana  professor 
of  English.  In  1^90  he  was  made  dean  of 
Harvard  college.  In  this  position  be  has 
had  the  most  intimate  relation  with  the 
students  and  has  been  very  popular. 

Prof.  Byron  Satterlee  Hnrlburt,  the  sto- 


re tary  of  Harvard  college,  has  been  ap- 
pointed dean  to  succeed  Professor  Briggs. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  college 
since  1889  as  instructor  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English.  He  was  made  secre- 
tary in  1895. 

West  Stockbridge,Mass. — Mr.Frank 
W.  Sweet,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  until  re- 
cently the  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
that  city,  has  been  elected  superintendent 
of  schools  of  this  district,  which  includes 
Richmond,  Alfred,  and  Egrtmont,  besides 
this  town.  Mr.  Sweet  is  a  native  of  Hamp- 
ton. Conn.,  a  graduate  of  the  Hopkinton 
high  school,  and  of  the  Bridgewater  nor- 
mal school.  Before  going  to  New  Haven, 
he  was  superintendent  of  the  Bridgewater 
district,  and  before  then  a  teacher  in 
grammar  schools  at  Ware  and  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. 

Winchester,  Mass.— Mr.  Henry  M. 
Walradt  has  resigned  his  position  as  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  this  town.  He 
has  held  the  place  for  five  years,  dividing 
his  time  between  this  town  and  Needham, 
where  he  has  resided. 

Wellesley,  Mass.— Miss  Mary  A. 
Laing.  B.  A.,  Cornell  university,  has  been 
appo  nted  to  take  charge  of  the  pedagogics 
department,  a  position  which  has  been 
rendered  vacant  since  the  resignation  of 
Miss  Carlisle. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City. 


George  B.  Garmanm,  Ph.D.,  registrar  of 

J  Columbia  snivtriity,  ha«  resigned  to  be 

I  come  principal    of    a    public  school  in 

Brooklyn. 


The  last  re^lar  meeting  of  the  New  training  school  for  teachers,  and  at  the 
York  Educational  Couocil  for  the  current  Brooklyn  training  school  for  teachen, 
year,  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  May  I7,  at  Brooklyn. 
g.30  A.  M.,  in  Law  Room,  No.  I,  University 
building,  Washington  square,  New  York. 
"Examination  for  I'romciiion  in  the  Gradei 
ajid  Admission  to  the  High  School,"  w  ~ 
be  discussed  by  Supt  Henry  Snydc., 
Jersey  City;  Prin.ThoB.O.  Baker,  Brook  Eugene  R.  Darling  for  twenty-three 
lyn,  and  Prin.  James  Winne,  Pougfa-  veara  a  teacher  in  public  school  No.  iS, 
keepsie.  At  the  annual  luncheon  at  the  New  York,  died  suddenly  at  the  Water- 
Albert,  at  I  P.M.,  responses  to  several  bury  insane  hospital,  Vermont.  Mr.  Dar- 
toasls  will  be  given.  Members  are  per-  line  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and 
milted  to  bring  guests.  Supt.  William  M.  Columbia. 
Swingle,  of  Orane*,  N.  J.,  is  president; 
Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker,  of  Brooklvn,  sec- 
retary of  the  council. 


The  report  that  Columbia  university  is 

to  acquire  South  Field  has  been  confirmed. 

,.        .  .    t        ..  .       „         A  deiinite  o&er  of  Ci.ooo.oa*  has  been 

fAn   abstract  ot  the   add,j8s_b7^  Pr.r   ^^^^   ,^   ,j,^    ^^^  'y^^j^  'h'spil"    The 

jney    has     been    p!et 
laltky  New  York  gentli 

Detth  of  Hr.  HCaxweU. 


DcmaadB  of  the  Times  i "  will  be  published 
in  The  School  Jooh«*l  either  next  week 
or  the  week  following.) 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Sotietyof  Chem-  "•"/J'..^-  Maxwell,  for  several  years 
ical  Industry,  tie  American  Che-ical  S"  ?  "'*■,'"''!,*  T"i'  "s.""*"?."!  »he 
society,  the  Verein  DenUeher  Chcmiker,  Brooklyn  board  of  education,  died  on 
and  Chemists'  club  will  be  held  at  the  ^'^  ",'"  ]"'  country  estate,  Oakdale, 
Chemists' club,  108  W.sslh  street,  on  Fri-  X"" 2.  "'^T'..  ^"  m^gn'ficent  phila.- 
day  evening,  May  13,  at  S  p,  u.  (sharp)  on  'tropic  con tribu  ions  and  labort,  and  his 
which  occMion  papers  will  b^  read  by  ^evotion  to  the  interests  of  public  edu 
Clarence  B.  Schiiltz,  Stanger  and  Bloumi,  ".?°  were  recogniMd  by  Columbia  uniw. 
S.  F.  Peckham,  and  Durand  Woodman :  ''^  ^^  ^^  ''?''^*T'r^.  "^  '»>«  hoaorable 
^  Htle  only:  papers  by  James  Brakes,  S^^'"  °^^*^t"'■  ^^  A'*^"P°» '"'?'-.,P^ 
F.  B.  Carpenter,  aid  A.  H  Gill,  and  S.  B.  "^f  F.^l  ^°V,'^  "'  education  building 
Miller.  The  experiments  will  U  started  and  all  the  Brooklyn  schools  were  at  half- 
promptly  at  8  o'clock.  ??**'  °"  '^"?,  '*'  **  *  '"»'^!'  "'  respect  to 

•^       *^  ■"  the  memory  of  the  noble  citizen  whose  life 

Mrs.  Lewis,  of  the  Girls'  high  school,  ^^^  closed. 
Brooklyn,  has  accepted  the  principalship  (.^bUc  School  EzteB.ioo. 

of  one  of  the  two  evening  high  schools  for 
women  in  Brooklyn.  Ai  the  annual  dinner  and  reui 

the  lecturers  and  assistants  in  the  board 

An  examination  of  applicants  for  admis- of  education's  free  lecture  bureau,  held 

aion  to  the  training  schools  of  the  city  of  recently  at  the  St,  Denis,  Gen.  George  W. 

New  York  will  be  conducted  by  the  citj  Wingaie  made  some  significantstatemenls 

superintendent  of  schools  on  June  16,  iS,  regarding  the  libraries  about  to  be  opened 

rj,  lo.commencine  at  5  o'clock.    The  ex-  in  the  public  schools.    He  said  thati 

ami  nations  will  beheld  at  the  New  York  proposed  to  place  in  each  class-roo 

. the  schools  in  Greater  New  York  a  ! 

library, porportionate  to  the  numbers  i 
class,  carefully  selected  to  correspond 
the  grade.  Picture  books  are  to  be  part 
of  the  kindergarten  library  and  works  of 
higher  literature  to  be  introduced  as  the 
grades  advance.  The  books  are  to  be 
shifted  twice  a  year.  The  children  will  be 
encouraged  to  use  the  books  freely.  In 
Buffalo  the  plan  has  worked  verv  success- 
fully. 

Dr.  Leipziger,  smpervisor  of  lectures. 
said  that  more  than  goo,eoo  people  came 
to  the  3,0<o  lectures  that  were  given  the 
past  season  in  10c  different  places.  The 
tree  lecture  movement  broadened  the 
meaning  of  education,  enabled  the  pro- 
fessor to  come  in  contact  with  the  people, 
reached  all  classes  of  people,  found  the 
high  and  low  in  educatiOD.  and  gave  a  new 
meaning  to  the  uses  and  possibilities  of 
the  school  house, 

Opponunities  for  Social  Service. 

A  very  practical  talk  was  given  some 
days  ago  to  the  students  of  Teachers 
college  on  "Opportunities  for  Social 
Service."  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  secre- 
tary of  the  Charity- Organization  society, 
was  the  speaker.  By  social  work,  he  said, 
may  be  meant  something  larger  than  the 
agency  for  a  charity  organization.  The 
problem  of  poverty  is  many-sided.  It 
includes  not  only  the  relief  of  those  in  dis- 
tress, but  consideration  of  the  forces  in 
ir  social  fabric  which  make  for  poverty 
the  future. 

Among  these  there  is  scarcely  any  cause 
I  widespread  aa  that  of  sicknsss,  con-' 
tinued  Mr.  Devine.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  peculiar  conditions  or  qualities 
of  the  family  which  make  it  a  public 
charge,  it  is  sickness  more  often  than  any 
thing  else  which  finatly  pushes  them  over 
the  verge.  Whenever  there  are  in  the 
community  any  contlitiona  which  ar«  go- 


New  York 
State  =  = 
Summer- 
Institutes 

....For  1902. 


State  Summer  fnstitutes,  each  including 
a  Department  of  PedagoCT  and  a  Depart- 
ment of  Review  will  be  held  JiUy  7-25, 
1902,  at 

CHAUTAUQUA.  N.  Y. 


THOUSAND  ISLAND  PARK.  N.  Y. 

Charles  A.  Shaver, 
•f  Watertown,  N.  V.,  Conductor. 

The  usual  strong  faculty  has  been  en- 
gaged tor  each  institute,  and  well-chosen 
courses  will  be  offered  for  teachers  who  de- 
>lre  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  state  offers  its  teachers  free. 


For  further  particulars,  address  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Albany,  N.  V.,  or  one  of  the  conductors! 

CHARLES  H.  SKINNELR, 

StiUe  SMfil.  of  Puitk  Imlmctian, 


ing  to  sap  the  strength  of  Its  weaker  mem- 
bers, those  conditions  should  be  attacked 
systemalically  and  persistently  until  en 
tirely  remedied.  Society  as  a  whole  owes 
it  to  its  individual  members  ihal  condi- 
tions shall  be  such  as  to  promote  health 
and  strength.  Living  in  cities  ia  a  highly 
artificial  form  of  lile,  individuals  caanot 
combat  evil  conditions  alone.  The  prob- 
lems of  sanitation,  municipal  cleanlioess, 
overcrowding,  are  all  part  of  the  great 
problem  ot  poverty. 

Among  the  forms  of  disease  which  re- 
sult in  distress  and  poverty  probably  to-  , 
bercnlosis  takes  ihe  lead,  Altbo  we  know 
this  is  a  preventable  disease,  nothing  is 
done  to  reduce  Ihe  death  rale  arising 
from  it.  No  attempts  are  made  to  segre- 
gate the  sufferers,  to  dispose  of  the  spu- 
tum, to  provide  sanitaria  for  incipient 
cases.  In  fact,  the  only  result  from  the 
agitation  of  Ihe  subject  there  has  been  as 
yel,  has  been  to  work  furtticr  hardship  to 
ihe  poor,  by  creating  prejudice  and  tear 
of  the  disease  which  often  prevents  the 

f'O^sessor  of  it.  or  even  members  of  his 
amily  from  securing  employment. 

Mr.  Devine  has  asked  the  board  of  man-, 
agers  of  the  Charity-Organization  society 
to  create  a  committee  on  tuberculosis, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge ot  the  means  of  preventing  tubercu- 
losis, and  whose  Investigations  shall  lead 
to  action  on  the  part  of  the  board  of 
health,  not  only  on  the  subject  of  over- 
erowded  housing  but  of  overcrowded 
business  oflices. 

Defective  eyesight,  the  speaker  said, 
frequently  prevents  a  man  from  securing 
employment,  and  yet  that  defect  maybe 
traced  directly  to  defective  lighting  in  the 
school-house,  the  stale  thus  injuring  the 
child  whom  it  proposes  to  help.  And 
while  the  resoonsibilily  for  school  bouse 
construction  does  not  rest  upon  teachers, 
it  is  certainly  the  duly  o(  the  teachers  to 
be  so  well  informed  upoa  this  and  kindred 
subjects  that  they  can  present  definite 
facts  to  boards  of  education  having  charge 
of  buildings  in  which  they  teach. 

"Poor  teeth,"  he  coniinued  "are  net 
usually  thought  of  as  a  cause  ot  poverty. 
Yet  from  that  cause  arises  i«digestion, 
than  which  nothing  more  surely  saps  the 
energy  and  vitality  of  the  worker.     I  have 
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not  a  particle  of  doubt  that  opca  the 
booki  of  every  charitv  organization  in  the 
Goantrr  there  are  to-day  raen  set  down  aa 
ineorably  lazy  who«  lack  of  eaei^  and 
initiative  cornea  from  this  caute.  Im- 
proved care  of  tcath  in,  childhood  is  an 
importuit  matter.  i 

**  In  addition  to  all  this  clui  of  woric, 
cdncatlODal,  remedial,  preventive,  every 
city  hu  to-day  tbc  problem  of  actual  re- 
lief. And  this  problem  ia  coatinuoualy 
Srowing  greater,  not  leas.  This  ia  per- 
fectly natural  under  present  conditions. 
We  are  living  in  a  period  of  Mcessively 
rapid  cfaangea  in  the  conditions  of  Indus- 
trial production,  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
tiiat  with  each  change  there  will  be  some 
not  sufficiently  alert,  net  sufficiently  well 
trained  to  earn  a  living  under  the  new  con- 
ditions, altho  they  might  have  d»ne  so 
under  a  more  primitive  form  of  civiliia- 
tion  and  a  simpler  mode  of  life.  There  la 
a  eontinuoua  increase  in  ths  number  of 
people  whs  need  a  belptog  hand  to  enable 
them  to  remain  aelf-aupporting,  either  in 
the  way  of  removing  them  to  otker  local- 
ities or  enabling  them  to  learn  aome  dif- 
ferent node  of  industry.  Furthermore, 
the  number  of  insane  and  defective  is 
bound  to  increase  as  eivilizaUon  grows 
more  complex,  not  only  because  the  mode 
of  life  tends  to  produce  accidents  and  the 
breaking  down  of  the  nervous  system,  bnt 
because  the  state  now  cares  for  defectives, 
and  preserves  their  lives,  when  formerly 
they  might  Have  been  left  to  die." 


Bryn  Mawr,  Penn.— The  Bryn  Mawr 
college  course  in  Engliab  has  been  con- 
siderably enlarged  l>y  the  obligatory 
requirement  of  a  two  vears'  English  course 
of  three  hours  a  week. 

Thebotanicalclubof  Philadelphia  are 
holding  a  series  of  field  meetings  this 
month  with  the  following  professional 
men  and  women  as  guides :  Dr.  Ida  Keller, 
Dr.  Jones.  Prof.  Stewardson  Brown. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  free 

Eubllc  lectures  recently  submitted  to  the 
oard  of  education  gives  a  comprehensive 
^count  of  these  lectures,  wbicn  were  de- 
livered by  members  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  expenses  were  de- 
frayed by  a  friend  of  Provost  Harrison, 
All  of  the  forty-two  lectures  were  illustrat- 
ed with  lantern  phott^raphs  and  they 
•om prised  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
There  were  twenty  centers  at  which  the 
lectures  were  given,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance was  190 ;  the  audiences  fre- 
quently filled  the  school-rooms  to  overflow- 
ing, Profeaor  Munro  who  submitted  the 
report  feels  that  this  experiment  in  free 
public   lecture  courses  has  been  highly 


Philadelphia  Items. 

President  Edrontids,  of  the  Philadelphia 
board  of  education  declares  that  the  spe- 
cific charges  made  against  members  of  a 
certain  section  of  the  board  demand  the 
fnlleat  possible  investiicatian  and  will  re- 
ceive it.  The  body  alluded  to  cannot  in- 
vesticate  a  sectional  board  without  the 
content  of  its  members,  but  it  can  take 


members  that  teachers  have  paid  them  for 
their  election.  It  is  claimed,  however, 
Hat  the  members  to  whom  reference  is 
made  are  not  the  only  ones  culpable,  so 
that  the  matter  really  assumes  an  extended 
and  very  serious  importance  and  it  should 
be  lifted  and  the  offenders  dealt  with  for 
the  future  pro'ection  of  teachera  and 
schools.  A  Quaker  city  paper  comments 
editorially  on  the  sham-ful  affair  thus: 

"  There  has  00  doubt  always  been  tome 
politics  In  school  boards,  bat  under  this 
ndminitlration  it  appears  that  the  schools 
an  In  danger  of  becoming  fer  the  first 
time  the  regular  spoil  of  a  relentless  and 
corrupt  machine,  which  is  capable  of  in- 
trodncng  blackmail,  extortion,  and  bribery 
into  the  school  syatem  and  make  the  edu- 
cation of  the  city's  children  a  means  of 
political  manipulation  and  a  source  of 
tpoiL" 

The  need  of  a  parental  school  where 
wayward  children  may  be  cared  for  and 
educated,  has  again  been  brought  before 
Ae  board  of  education  to  a  report  of  a 
committee  on  compulsory  edecation. 

It  ts  stated  that  the  special  schools 
failed  to  reaeh  the  class  ef  pupils  requir- 
inc  to  be  honsed  for  a  time  away  from 
their  usual  environments  and  associations. 
During  the  month  of  April,  eighty-eight 
parents  were  notified  of  their  liability  to 
prosecution  if  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  were  not  complied 
with.  A  resolution  has  been  adopted  by 
the  board,  recommending  that  then 
Inclnded  next  year  io  the  Items  a  sui 
money  sufficient  to  establish  a  parental 
Bchool. 


Sr^ij^T^^fl 


Miscellany. 

The  ff^maM't  Horn*  Ccmfianion  is 
_ing  an  enviable  reputation  forilselt  as 
one  of  the  very  best  of  our  home  periodi- 
cals. It  Is  edited  by  Arthur  T.  Vance, 
and  the  circulation  has  reached  350,000 
copies  a  month.  The  current  number  has 
several  attractive  features,  including  the 
itotyofMisa  Stone's  captivity:  the  first 
installsaent  of  a  serial  by  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady;  "Where  the  Circus  starts  from," 
specially  told  to  interest  the  boys  and 
girls ;  and  "  Behind  the  Scenes  in  a  De 
partment  Store." 

The  value  of  five-grain  anlikamnia  tab- 
lets consists  in  their  rapid  effect  in  alle- 
viating the  suffering  ot  the  patient  while 
endeavoring  to  rid  himself  of  his  neural 
^ia,  rheumatism,  fever  or  la  grippe.  We 
have,  in  short,  in  this  drug  a  most  useful 
iintidote  to  the  two  great  symptoms— pain 
and  fever.— Medical  Reprints,  London. 
England. 
PanntylvuiU  Raltrotd  Reduced  Ratei  to 

St.   Ptol  or  HlBneapolis,  Acconnt 
ITatioBtl  Bapdat  Annlvertarles 

On  account  of  the  National  Baptist  An- 
oiversaries,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn,,  May  ;o  to 
iS,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  al!  stations 
on  its  Hoes  to  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis, 
May  IT  to  19,  good  to  return  not  earliei 
than  Mav  II,  and  not  later  than  May  29, 
at  greatly  reduced  rates.  These  tickets 
will  be  good  for  return  passage  only  when 
executed  by  Joint  Agent  at  St  Paul  - 
Minneapolis  and  payment  of  25  ce 
made  ior  this  service.  By  deposit  _ 
ticket  with  Joint  Agent  not  earlier  than 
May  II  nor  later  than  Mav  zg,  and  pay- 
ment of  50  cents  at  time  of  aeposit,  an  ex 
tension  of  return  limit  may  be  obtained  to 
leave  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis  not  T 
than  June  30. 


That 

Tired  Feeling 

Is  s  Gemmon  tprins  Tr»uM«. 

If  •  n  aiffn  Out  the  blood  li  dofldeiit 
!■  Tltnllty,  lost  u  pimplee  and  other 
■raptloni  are  tlffni  that  th«  blood 
b  Impan. 

If  I  a  waning,  too,  wtaloli  onlr  tha 
haBardoni  fall  to  hoed. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  pats 

Kamora  it,  (iva  new  Ufa,  naw  etHtc^ 
■fa,  ttrenffth  and  animation. 

Tbtsj  olaaiua  tlia  blood  and  clear  tht 
eamplaxlon. 

Aocept  no  tnbstltnta. 

"Z  fUt  tired  all  tlie  time  and  eonU  aai 
sleep.  Altw  taklBc  Hood's  aarw^artlla 
a  while  I  •oold  sleep  wall  and  ttte  ttiad 
beUoa  had  gone.  Ttils  ttmX  medWaa  tana 
■Ise  onred  ma  at  socotiila.''    Una.  O.  II. 


Pears' 

All  sorts  of  people  use  it. 
all  sorts  of  stores  sell  the 
famous  English  complexion 
soap.     Established  1789, 
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Oriental  Cream,  SE.Jr'iflfS^ 


l%S«itt'^ 


One  bottle  will  Uit 

Tdar-     OOURAUD'S  POU- 
imt  aapcrfloVD*  hair  wKbinil 

"^^"Mffi"'!  HOPKINS,  Prtp'r, 
arOradtJoasi  Street.  New  Turk. 

Umclioill  l^a   v.   R.  Oasulu,   ind   Bnra».     «Ih 
lonndln  N.  T.  Citr  ■<  A.  a.  Mmtf-t.  Wtnmnatsr'1. 1^ 


Dr.  W.  J.  STE-WART, 

j6a  w.  2Sdst..  j>f.  y.  chy. 


ilentUtrT-  PreaerTalloD  of  srlvlnKl  lectb 
■pcelaiiT.  Bstkbllahed  IHSSi  AppbIbibbdi 
bT  hkII  bt  telephone  la«dT*Bce  TorTlalian 


REPORT  CARDS 


Kelligg's  Report  Cards, 

n  oti.  par  100, 

ComblDLtlon  Report  and  Promotion  Blink, 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 

«1  Bwt  NlBtk  StTMt,  NEW  YORK 


Low-Rat*  Tout  to  the  Tollowitono  Park 
tU  FonnojlTuiU  Ratlioad. 

Ob  account  of  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  Minneapolii,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  run  a  person ally-conducled 
lour  to  MiQDeapolis  and  the  ¥ellowat~ 
Park,  leaving  New  York  July  5,  and, 
turning,     arriving    New    York    July 
Round-lrip  ttclceu  covering  ali  necessary 
expenses  lor  the  entire  trip,  will  be  sold  al 
rate  of  (150  from  all  points  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Kailroad  east  of  Pittsburg.  Kate 
from  Pittsburg  I5  less,    A  special  trai 
Pullman    dining,  sleeping,  coroparitt 
and  observation  cars  will  be  used, 
days  nilt  be  spent  in  Yellowstone  Par 

For  itineraries  and  other  infonnatiou 
apply  to  ticket  agents,  Tourtsl  Agent,  1196 
Broadway.  New  York,  or  Geo,  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  Genera)  Passenger  Agent.  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 

Rainced  Rateito  Harrlibatg 

*la  PeamyUulB  Bullroad.  Account  Germnii 
Uaptut  Bretbren  Conrcrence. 

For  the  German  Baptist  Brethren  Con- 
ference at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  20  to  24, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will 
sell  excursion  ticket!  to  Harrisburg   on 
May  15  to  11,  good  to  return  until  June  1, 
inclusive,  from  all  stations  on  its  lines,  at 
rate  of  single  fare  for  the  roand  trip  (min- 
imum rate.  2$  cents).    An  extension  of  1 
turn  limit  to  June  30  will  be  grantad 
ticket  is  deposited  with  agent  at  Harr 
bur^  on  or  before  June  z,  for  which  1 
additional  charge  will  be  made. 

Holders  of  ipecial  excursion  tickets  for 
this  event  may  obtain  from  the  agent  at 
Harrisburg  from  May  21  to  24,  excursion 
tickots  to  all  points  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  good 
to  return  until  June  1,  inclusive,  at  rate  of 
single  (are  for  the  round  trip.  Side  trip 
tickets  sold  to  passengers  having  tickets 
to  Harrisburg;  on  deposit  for  extension, 
will  be  limited  for  return  passage  until 
June  30,  inclusive. 

Oettysburg  and  Waaklneton. 


The  battlefield  of  Geltyaburc.  and  the 
National  Capital  in  all  the  glory  of  its 
spring  freshness,  are  attractions  so  allur- 
ing that  few  would  feel  like  refusing  10 
visit  them.  It  is  to  place  these  two  attrac- 
tions within  easj  reach  of  everyone  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  an- 
nounces a  tour  over  the  interesting  battle- 
field, thru  the  pictoresquevalleysof  Mary- 
land, and  an  entertaining  stay  at  Wasbing- 

The  tour  will  leave  New  York  S:oo  A.  h. 
and  Philadelphia  ii:io  p.  h.,  Saturday, 
May^  17.  in  charge  of  one  of  the  Company's 
tourist  agents,  and  will  cover  a  period  of 
six  days.  An  experienced  chaperon, 
whose  especial  charge  will  be  onescorted 
ladies,  will  accompany  the  trip  Ihruout. 
Round  trip  tickets,  covering  transporta- 
tion, carriage  drives,  and  hotel  accommo- 
dations, will  be  sold  at  thK  extrtmefy  lovi 
rail  of  $zz  from  New  York,  $i  i  from  Tren- 
ton, tig  from  Philadelphia,  and  propor- 
tionate rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  ap 
ply  to  ticket  agents ;  Tourist  Agent,  1196 
Broadway,  New  York ;  4  Court  street, 
Brooklyn ;  789  Broad  street,  Newark,  N,  J,; 
or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


fJyymiM 
500 

Steamer  Rugs 

4T 

$5.00  and  $6.00 

Much  below  former  prices. 


ST.   DENIS 

HOTEL 

BroBdwAT  ana   lllh   Htreel,  New  York 


DInnar, ) 


WM.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL. 


Only  33c.  a  lb. 


CUOK  BOOK    FKKB 


S,IA 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

P.O.  Bdiesa. 

31  O  33  Vaaay  Siraat,  Naw  York. 


tENDlYSFREETRIIL 

k  uloweilDnaTUTbicTDlvpujcbibfHfariu- 
^,w*  ililp  on  APDroTol  taaii/ODtlB 
' C-S.  or  lTuua>7MU«I  ami  ilvV- 

ll902Mo(lali,|9<c|l6 

I  mt  ft  til  HDileit,>cit  aulcs,  n  faM 

1  ago  JawawrfiMMrfwiiwlB 

■  iJinukH  ua  iDDdala,  ifoaStM  bbw. 


M«l.  AitmtM^dktnoimf^a^ 
lOtptC  raCCairtrttiaMw 

^  --   ...ffUMln  four  town.  Wnttalomim 

■for uvnt^oeCpTlnfl ■□dour  apflrt'*'  rf'r, 

fitiao  oroi£  oftaBi,"? gi 
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Some  of  Our  ^  ^ 
Latest  Publications 


Trips  Abwl  [he  rarm 

or  Life  on  the  Farm,  by  H.  H.  Shepard,  Science 

In«tructor,  Chicago  Normal  School,  Cloth.  i66page*. 
33  illustraiions.  Price,  50  cents.  An  ioterestiag  read- 
ing book  for  grammaj'  and  high  Bchools. 

Household  Stories 

By  Anna  Klingensmith,  Primary  SupenHsor,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  author  of  "Norse  Godi  and  Heroes." 
A  charming  story  book  for  snd  and  ^rd  Reader  pupils. 
Cloth.    176  pages.    Illustrated.    Price,  35  cent*. 

A  Little  Journey  to  HoUzind 

A  most  interestiDg  trip  to  a  very  inferestiog  country. 
Contains  103  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Flag  in 
colors.    Suitable  Tor  teacher  or  pupil.    Price,  15  cents, 

220  Lessons  in  SpcUin^  ond  Conslrvction 

By  E,  E.  Smith,  author  of  "Ideal  Writing  Speller." 
Over  4,coo  words  used  in  15  different  exercises  in 
spelling  construction,  interpretation,  word -analysis 
and  formation.   For  upper  grades.  72  pages.    10  cents. 

Rcadins  and  Helps  in  Nature  Study 

Nelson's  First  Science  Reader,  15  cents.  Jacbman's 
Field  WorEc,  50  cents,  Hicks'  Nature  and  History 
Stories,  35  cents.  100  Lessons  in  Nature  Study,  go  cents. 

Send  far  oar  full  lift. 


A.  FLANAGAN  CO..  Publishers,  Chicago,  IlL 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

PobliBhers  of  school  and  coilei-e  teit-booksreprenenting 
thB  lateal  and  highe«(  aohieveroeDtii  <if  eilacatiDniij 
authorahip,  and  embodyiiiB  the  heal  mechanical  and  art- 
iBfarakjlLmviteeiamlnHtion  of  their  nublicfttiiina.  Id  their 
BpriQg  BnlleUn  and  eatalogUBH  (copies  npon  requeet)  they 
UbI  unch  BtandArd  serioB  oa : 

Stepping  Stone*  to  Literature 
Tlia  Rational  Method  In  Re».'diog 
The  Normal  Course  in  R.efcding 
The  World  and  Ila  People  Seriea 
The  Normal  Music  Course 
The   Modern   Music  Sertca 


The  Sliver  Serica  of  Language  BooRa 

The  Normal  Courac  in  Nuntber 

Th»  Health  Serlea  of  School  Phyaiologtea 


The  Normal  Review  System  of  Writing 
The  Normal  Courae  in  Dra^ving 
The  Sliver  Serlea  of  Claasica 
The    Silver   Serlea    of    Modern    Lan- 


guage  Tejt-BooRa 

Corrrapnntfuct  foin  TMchfr, i,„a 
Hcttool  Oflliiirn  it  coTiMatIv  inrlKrt. 

SILVER,  BUfiDETT  S  COMPANY 

■BW  TOir  BDSTOlt  CBIUGO 

ES-33  B.  19th  St.     Hi-m  Cclunibus  Av.    B»-a»  Wahash  k 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

CalalOKO*  lant  an  appllDatloii. 


HOW  TO  TEACH 

They  will  help  you  all  along  the  way.  They  touch  directly  upon  the  school-ro 
problemH,  and  give  in  compact  iorm  the  most  approved  methods.  Well  printed,  1 
Eormly  bound  in  flexible  cloth,  ftilly  Illustrated.    35  cents  each. 

No.    I    How  tn  Uanag*  Basy  Work.    Kellogg 
"     9    How  to  T*ach  Botany .    Eallogg 
"     3    How  to  T«aoh  Paper  Folding  and  Cutting.    Latter 
'■     4    How  to  T«BCh  to  R«ad.    K»Ilogg 
"      s    How  to  Make  School-Room  Charts.    Kellogg 
to  Teach  Ulnerali.    Payne 
ta  Taath  Birds.    Payna 
to  Teach  Bngi  and  Baetles,    Payao 
to  Taach  Practlons,    Kallogg 
to  Taach  Clay  Uodell&g.    CcUogg 
to  Tiaah  Primary  Arithmetic.    Saeley 
to  Taach  Battertlci.    Payna 
to  Teach  U.  S.  Hlitory.    Bison 
to  Taach  Composition  Writing.    Eallogg 
to  Taach  CoDStTMCtira  Work.    Codd 
Hqw  to  Teach  aboat  Piibes.    Payna 
How  to  Teach  afaaut  Tree*.    Payne 
How  to  be  a  gaeeessfnl  Taacbar.   Kellogg 


Blackboard 
Stencils  ^  4i 

are  the  rheapeat  bandieat,  moat  utiifBo- 
tory  means  of  iltnstratimi  in  icbool.  Oar 
list  comprises  oyer  MM  imluectB.  Send  10 
oents  in  stamps,  and  wo  will  send  joti  two 
sampleBtoTtrial— amapofNortb  Amerio* 
and  *  drswine  or  lansnage  lenon— to- 
iietherwith  catalog  oontamiaB  oomplel* 
lilt. 

n.  L.  KELLOGG  6-  CO^  Putlhhen,  6t  East  ^  5«.,  Ww  York.  g.i.,niioGo»eo7^mii,i«rT»k 
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Row 
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Teachers 
Taught 

Id  quaJltled  for  hlfhcr 
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1.  wlihoDt   lam- 
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FOB.    SALE 


k.  faandsnme  thr^e  Htor7  private  high 
_*eii  Ninetiea; 
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READY  FOR 

INTRODUCTION 


CLARK'S  THE  aoVERNMENT 


*o.75 


By  SttUr  Stom  Clark 

A  unique  preientation  of  the  labject.  The  general  prio- 
dplea  of  KOTeromeBt  are  first  coniidcred  and  discuued,  and 
afterward*  the  governmental  principles  of  the  city,  county, 
State,  and  nation  are  taken  up.  The  book  tells  What  GoTcrn- 
ment  Is,  and  What  It  Does;  Who  Does  It,  and  How  They 
Do  It.  Comparison  is  made  between  the  Unitei  States  and 
other  countries,  and  also  with  former  times.  A  sammarr  of 
the  most  common  laws  of  business  and  property  is  also  in- 
cluded. The  Supplementary  Work  and  problems  lead  to  per- 
sonal investigation  and  research  on  the  part  of  the  student 


BARTLETT-S  ANIMALS   AT   HOME 


$0.45 


This  little  book  is  intended  to  aronse  the  interest  of 
children  in  certain  individual  animals,  and  by  so  doing  to 
awaken  an  interest  for  Natural  History  in  general.  In  each 
story  one  particular  animal  Is  made  the  center  of  ioterest,  and 
la  described  in  such  a  way  as  to  illustrate  the  life  of  a  class. 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

Now  TorR  Cincinnati  Cblcaso  Bastan 


mmm  Ceacbm  series 


The  Teaching 
of  History  a 
and  Civics    ^ 


By 

HENIY 

e. 

BOURNE 


This,  ths  •eoond  volome  at  the  wriei,  br  Profauor  Bonnie,  of  WMtarn 
Btserre  UnlTerdtr,  aim!  to  aid  taaohaci  of  hUtory,  aipedaltr  thoaa 
who  hare  not  had  iitaaUl  tralninR  Id  hlstorioal  work,  belter  to  eomsra- 
hend  ths  nature  of  the  nibieot.  The  flrtt  part  hai  been  writt«n  to  set 
tbam  on  the  war  toward  a  twtter  oomiiraheniioB  of  hlitory.  Ilie 
■econd  part  offeri  a  renew  of  the  general  field. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  Pubiishen 

91*93  Fifth  ATeana,  New  York 


J*OW  "REATty 

SPELLING  AND  WORD  BUILDING-™..,,  v*.cb.,„ 

By  Eugene  Bouton,  Superintendtnt  of  Schools,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


A  unique  book,  on  an  original  plan.  Illustrating  the  best 
modem  methods. 

A  bock  to  interest  the  teacher  and  delight  the  pupil. 

A  carefully  selected  primary  word  list — first  presenting 
words  as  individuals,  then,  on  the  same  page,  their  phonic  re- 


lations, showing  the  phonic  laws  of  our  language — some  3,300 

Illustrations,  in  great  variety,  render  essential  aid  ;  over  350 
in  number. 
Cloth,  13S  pages.    Price,  35  cents.    Write  for  sample  pages. 


WRJTING     LATIN book  one,  Second  Yew  Work 

By  J.  Edmund  Barss,  Latin  Master  in  the  Hotckkiss  Sc/tool,  LakevilU,  Conn. 


A  rational  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  difficulties  thai 
assail  beginners.    A  practical  class-room  book. 

Gives  tke  necessary  abundant  praoti-  -  in  fundamentals, 
with  helpfol  guidance. 

The  vocabulary  is  mostly  from  Cxaar's  Gallic  War. 


Lessens  in  a  practical  way  the  gulf  between  English  idiom 
and  the  technical  statements  of  the  gramMars. 

Cloth,  77  pages.    Price,  50  cents. 

Correspondence  invited.  Sample  pages  on  request,  or  the 
book  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  27-29  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  ud  CLARK'S 
OflOd  Tno-Vea  Frintad— FJii«  pM«i— Half- 


THE  fiEST  TRANSLATIONS 


K01T  Oopjnisht  Introdootloiu— Bsw  Ttm— 
Oood  Paper— W«U  Bonnd— ConTBiJatit  for  Ote 
PoiA*!— PrlM,  pottpAldTM  Mnii  m%ah. 

X?)&^^  DAVID  McKAY.  Publlsber*.  loaa  Markrt  St..  Phllwlelphia 


LIBRARIES  m  TEACHERS 

TT  should  need  no  argument  to  eonvinco  any  one  «n- 
^  terixg  the  profession  of  teaching  with  anjr  geriooe- 
nesa,  that  a  reasonably  complete  library  of  education  ia 
ui  essential.  We  have  arranged  eight  groaps  of  books 
to  eonetitute  our  libraries ;  each  library  is  reasonably 
complete  in  the  field  it  ia  designed  to  occupy,  and  ihe 
purchaser  will  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  set  of 
books  that  will  answer  all  his  ordinary  requiremonts. 
Of  the  eight  libraries  that  we  offer,  some  aim  to  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  theoretical  and  practical  Pedagogy, 
some  deal  with  methods  chiefly,  and  one  is  devoted  to 
School  Entertainment 

Kello^'s  Teachers'  Library 

ISToinniei  ..........      ats.o* 

Keller's  Smaller  Library 

iTolomei Bio-ce 

Reading  Circle  Library 

W  Toliiia«> •».oo 

Teachers'  Professional  Library 


Teachers'  Manuals  Library 
Teachers'  Working  Library 


Primary  Teachers'  Working  Library 
School  Entertainment  Library 

ITTOllUDM -       .       .       .       .  •B.OO 

These  librarias  ars  all  sold  upon  the  iostallment  plan,  wbicL 
eaables  a  library  to  be  eecured  at  once  upon  a  email  cash  pay- 
ment, and,  by  the  saving  of  a  few  cents  each  day,  to  be  paid 
for  in  a  limited  period.    For  foil  terme  and  particulars  write  to 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  61  E.  Qth  St.,  New  York. 

*Kellodd'$  Elementary  Psvcbology^ 

my  ^MOS  M.  KELLOGG 

This  book  ia  for  beginners.  An  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit  the  processes  by 
which  we  know,  by  employing  familiar  examples  and  ilinstrations.  It  is  a 
good  book  for  high  Bchools  and  for  beginners  in  pedagogy  before  taking  np 
a  larger  book.  It  will  give  clear  elementary  ideas  abeut  the  operation  of 
■  the  mind.  Questions  are  added  to  each  chapter.  Size,  6i  x  4^,  50  pages. 
Limp  cloth  covers.     Price,  35  cents, 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,     6i  East  gth  Street,  New  York 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

a«S>311  Third  A*a.,      NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  ol 

CHEMICALS 

CHEJUCAL  APPARATOS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  raSTRDBIBnTS 

Sotrj/thliig  Hudtd  lu  tht  Labontoqi 
SUM  Unrtac  tMt  M  th*  malMt 


IBCHOOU 
'rURNISHINCCO. 

NEW  YORK 


I  $1,500  GUAIiANTEEDVEARLY 

.     Tahl«bol«MniMor  WOMB  Ihljb^«lM«MMh«|    I 

♦  ?ucBd  uli^,  to  tun  shun  ouU  amtf  Ukaoa 
TBHlidu.  ud  Dtb*r  ootk.  BiHlii«*^blakM 
♦  nrdiTud  b«iik<d  bj  Klld  nm  annaUltr  nd  I 
PDlltlctllT.    A  fTHt  DDinrtaiiltr  for  itu  lialit 

Inr  (nil   lianicnlitn  ra    '^TALTER  B.  RaOHAH. 

^(JtNKftAI.SLri'HRINTBNpKNT.     Porconin  ^ 


BBItCV'5  TEXT- 


FRENCH  B""  - 


WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 
Sat  «  tia  airm  avbhub,   •    nbw  vobk. 

Oomplel*  CktsloKne  on  kppUoAtloii 

j     WATER  OAR  SANITAKIUA 

A  pl&ce  for  (he  Blek  tobetTMtedtlpMisdeBtiao 

I  prlociplo*  without  droM  ftnd  lor 

cnres.alao  for  those  aeelBna  rest  sl  . 
tion  from  tired  and  debfUtaled  am 
wut«d  enersieB.  HenlthliU  clinuta, : 
air.  scenic  beauty  berond  comMre.  A  . 
ramilr  home.  Two  lodr  phyucduis.  A< 
F.  W  ffVUD,  M.  ».. 

MlBSl.     ttoOT—    Co 


-rTHE    FLORAL    RECORD* 


is  a  plant  record  arranged  for 
analysis,  description,and  draw- 
ing. Most  other  plant  records 
cost  so  much  that  teachers  can 
not  use  them  in  their  classes 
in  botany.     This    little   book 


contains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the 
whole  class  can  be  supplied  at 
a  small  cost.  Price,  15  cent*. 
Write  for  terms  for  introduc- 
tion.'. .'.  .'.  .*.  .'.  .".  .".  .■.  .■.  .". 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  Publishers,  fli  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


THE  "HOW  TO  TUGI"  SERIES 

A1ibru7ofthebeBtmodenimethMIi.  DnUOm 
inaiis,  Btf  le,  and  blndina  T  i  sM  icche*  in  liM. 
Flexible  01  nth  ooTen.  tsit  durable,  with  hknd- 
■ome  Bluup.    The  tollowins  are  oow  wdy: 

1— Eelloffs'i  How  to  Hhuvs  Bbbt  Work  -  *.» 
»— KellofM-i  How  to  Texsh  Botanr  -  -  ->■ 
i—L>lter>i  How  to  TeuhPapM  Folding  •  •» 
I  Ttnllngs'i  TTtiTT  tn  Tnanh  Bnsrtlnr  •  •  •■> 
t-KedloW"  How  to  Hake  Ohtcto  •  -  •*■ 
s— Pkme's  How  to  Teaoh  Hlnenla  -  ■  •** 
T— Parue'i  How  to  Tnoh  Birdu  ....«» 
8— Fajne'iBowtoTeMhBnsiuidBMttai  •>• 
»— K^on'i  How  to  Teaoh  Fnetfanu  •  .*■ 
IS-Ho*  to  Teach  Clay  Hodalinc  -  -  -  .U 
11— SaelsT'i  How  to  Teach  Prlmair  AiiUisetl«.>B 
Write  nJ  tor  apedal  terms  lor  the  »M  on  thela- 
•lallmeolplanofparniMiL  An  Moot  muted  la 
•T«T7  totm-k  fe(  OHt  be  Mid  to  erecT  t<koh«r. 

L  L  KELLOW  t  CO.  «1  B.  ni  at.  I.  T. 


To  have   and  to  hold 


E»t>bllBhed  to  1860. 


•" "'    Estcrbrook's  Steel  Pens 

is  a  comfort  nod  a  deliBrht.    Theie  peni  write  imootfalj,  and  are  adapted  for  all  writing  pnrpoaaa. 

^11  j»«/.«.~  AM.  <*«».  THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.  I  Si£^!£SSi£Sl." 
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teacher's'    _/i^encie-s. 


Boards   of   Education   and    Superintendents 

WiBhing  teschera,  will  find  it  tf  advantage  to  ooaaalt  tho 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 


THE    FISK    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

4  AtbbBrton  Place,  Boiton.      ija  Filth  Ave.,  Hew  York.      1505  Penn  Are.,  WaibinKtsD. 

•03  V toblMii  BonleTBTd,  Chlcaee.  414  Century  Btiudlng,  Mlnneapolit. 
533  C*op«r  BnllcUor,  Denvsr.              Hrde  Block,  Spokane.  to  Thlid  Dt.,  Pertlaad. 
430  Partott  BttUdlag,  San  Praflcltea.            5^5  sumaoD  Block,  Los  Aqk"'"*- 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS 

AGENCY. 


1  RNE  AiiTS 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

.  PUILADHLPHIA. 

COUEBCIU  mm,  foe  TEiCllll 

A  course  for  the  tn^nin^  of  teachwa  of 
the  commercial  branches  iB  high  scbttolc 
and  academies.  Persons  with  tiienececiUT 
academic  requirements,  and  wbohava  kM 
two  or  more  years'  practical  expericDH  Is 
teaching,  can  complete  the  coursa  Ik  •■• 
year.  Circulars,  eirini  details  af  tka 
course,  can  be  had  an  appllcatioii  M  tka 
Registrar. 

JAMES  UacALlSTER,  Frasldent, 


TI1D  STANDARD  AMCKICAN  BRAND. 


FISHER   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


tana  MxFMRimwvM. 


A.  O.  F19HBK,  Prep. 


Schermerhorn^^ 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  1  OUtrt  and  batt  kun  !■  O.B.   XsklSsa 


Joax  O.  Boaxmux. 


KELLOQQ'S   TEACHERS'   BUREAU 


CENTfiAL  TEACHEIS'  BUBEAU,  ■''-''■"^' •  **•■ 


ilipiial  lfro»rr«c»r4Ua««a.   I 


)t  ■otUyaiMabenaf  pmU 
■zo  af  ozparleMso  la  M  yoar 
.  NowlathoilBOMnraU. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY., 

IntrodnoM  to  OoUaaei,  8oha<d<.  asd  ramillw,8iiperlor  ProfaBan,  PrinolDali.  Antstaati.Tatori, 


III  I  ^iiiiiii.frir  r-tTT  DeDartmei.. 

m  AMnm  Mn.  K..J.  xoONCkBlI<.TOEf,  Aj 
filnaM,  Mow  TwA. 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


m  PRAH  TEACHERJ'  AGENCY. 

BaeomliieDdi  coUassi  and  normal  fradaatas,  ipMialisto,  aad  other  teaahers  to  ooll< 
andprtfaM*ohool>.andfainiIlei.    Adrliaa paienti aboat sehoolj.         Wil.O.PRATT, 


lUefTM.  pabU 


PACIFIC  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

..»~...jnendi  t«aclien  for  all  claBsea  of  poaitioni  in  Washinston,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana. 
Ba^  growth  of  Pacific  Northweat  Is  making  an  nnnanaJ  denuDd  for  teachen.    We  fill  poaitioni. 
If  ron  wish  to  go  Weal  write  for  I9as  Uonoal  and  resiatntion  to 
B.  W.  Brintnall.  Maaaiar,  3773  Brooklrn  At*.,  SeatlU,  Waahloatan. 


AT  niMV  TCAPUCDC  ktlGtlrV  PrOTideiScaooliotaliaradeawlthOoinpetBnt 
Ai-DAn  I  lCAi.llEKS  AuCillfl  Taohen.  AiiiiU  Teaohan  in  Obtainina  Po>l- 
tloOA    HARLAN  P.  PRBNCH,  81   Cbapal  Mnat,  Albany.  N.  V. 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 

ALLENTOWN  CITY,  PA. 


W«  n««d  l.oao  bilsht. 


THE    BOOK   OF  ANIMALS. 

A  magaificent  volume,  size  10^x14  inches,  containing  120  full- 
page  illustrations,  with  descriptive  text,  exhibiting  animals  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  descriptive  matter  is 
attTActivelr  written,  possess- 
iii£  also  the  merit  of  scies- 
tific  accuracy,  and  present- 
ing a  great  number  of  inter- 
MtiBg  facts  and  anecdotes. 

It  IS  a  delightful  volume 
for  young  people,  for  the  ) 
home  library  table,  or  for 
sehool-raom  use. 
-  No  volume  in  natural  his- 
tory of  equal  attractiveness 
ana  merit  was  ever  before 
ofiered  at  so  low  a  price. 
It  is  elMfantly  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth,  and  new 
offered  for  the  marvelously 
low  price  of  85c.;  by  mail, 
$1.10. 

E.  L.  KBLLOaa  &  CO.,  SSSaS?  6«  E.  pth  St.,  Mew  York 


SCHOOU  PENS 

VeJ-tical= 

Writing. 

pjTTipli-.  and  prices  sent  to  teachos 
oa  receipt  of  Ktuni  postage* 

JSPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

New  York,  N.  V. 


New  York 
State  =  = 
Summer^ 
Institutes 


....For  1902. 


State  Summer  Institutes,  each  including 
L  Department  of  Pedagogy  and  a  Depart- 
nenl  of  Review  will  be  held  July  T-2S, 
902,  at 

CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y. 

Philip  M.  Hull,  A.  M., 
of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Conductor, 


THOUSAND  ISLAND  PARK.  N.  Y. 

Charles  A.  Shaver, 
of  Watertomn,  N.  Y.,  Conductor. 

The  usual  itrong  faculty  has  been  en- 
gaged for  each  institute,  and  well-cbosen 
courses  will  be  oSered  for  teachers  who  da- 
sire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  state  offers  its  teachers  free- 


For  further  particulars,  address  the 
State  Department  of  Public  lastruction, 
Albany,  N,  Y.,  or  one  of  the  conductors. 

CHAHLE.S   R.  9KINNE.R, 

S/at!  Sufi,  of  Public  Inslructiou, 


READEBS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  com- 
mantes  ting  with  advertiaera. 
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THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DI(AW1NG  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


CBtaloKns  tent  ■> 


filLLOm 


For  Slant  Writing: 

404, 3S1, 303, 004  E.  F^ 
03  E.  F.,  OOl  K.  F.. 

1047  (Mnlil script). 
Grand  Priza  and  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

For  VERTICAL  WRITING  :io45(vcrtic»i«),| 

1046  (Vcrtigraph).  1047.  lOOfi,  1060,  1067.  f 

HioHesT  Quality,  THmEroHi  most  durable 

DNB  CHEAPEST. 

KKEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS,       91  John  StrMt,  New  York.  I 


position,  1900. 

PENS 


I 

of  Springfield,  Mam.. 

IsiQ*s  a  deGnlte,  cleai,  self-lDtarpretlsg  contract,  givlag  amounts  of 
paid-up  InsaTBDC*  and  cash  values,,  extanded  losuraDCe,  InitaUmant 
options,  and  maay  other  desirable  features,  all  of  which  afford  the 
most  ample  protection  t«  tbe  policy-bolder.  .... 

a  a  a 

GE.OKGE    J.    WIGHT,    M&naeer. 
6fO  Empire   BulldlnE,   71    BroDdwar,       ....  ^ew   York  CItv. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVE,RSITY  J 

I       SUMMER  COURSES       July7-Aug.  15       J 

'                           In  Pedagogy:  8  Professors,  15  Courses,  S 

^                           In  Coliegt:.  10  Professors,  30  Courses,  2 

I  at  University  Building,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City.     9th,  # 

,  loth,  and  nth  storiesof  building  at  command  of  school.    In  heart  J 

I  of  the  4  1-2  millions  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  accessible  in  one  % 

I  hour  from   many  Ocean  Resorts,  and  from  University  Heights.  J 

I  Physics  and  Chemistry  and  Residence  Halls,  at  University  Heights.  \ 

TuiTinN     -    -     -     .     (es.oo.  S 
For  Circular,  address  The  Registrar,  Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


HOW  TO  TEACH 

They  will  help  you  ail  along  the  way.  They  touch  directly  upon  the  school-ro 
problems,  and  give  in  compact  form  the  roost  approved  methods.  Well  printed,  1 
formly  bound  in  tiexible  cloth,  fully  Illustrated.    25  cents  each. 

No.  1  How  to  Uaoagi  Busy  Work.    Kellogg 

"  a  How  to  Teach  Botany.    Kallogg 

"  3  How  to  Teach  Paper  Foldiag  and  Cutting,    Latter 

'■  4  How  to  Teach  to  Read.    Kallogg 


How  to  Teacb  Bugs  aad  Beetles.    Payne 

How  to  Teach  Fractions.    Kellogg 

How  to  TeacH  Clay  Modeling.     Kenogg 

How  to  TeBBh  Primary  Arithmetic.    Seeley 

How  to  Teach  Bntteraiei.    Payne 

How  to  Teach  U.S.  HiBtoiy.     Elion 

How  to  Teacb  ContpoiltloA  Writing.    Kellogg 

How  to  Teach  Constructive  Work.    Codd 

How  to  Teach  about  Fishel.    Payne 

How  to  Teach  about  Treei.    Payne 

How  to  he  a  Succesiful  Teacher.    Kellogg 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  6-  CO.,  Publishers,  6i  East  9**  St..  Neu  York. 


For  Tired  Brain 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

Rests  and  strengthens  the 
tired  and  confused  brain,  dis- 
pels nervous  headache  and 
induces  refreshing  sleep. 
6lT£s  food  appetite,  perfect 
dlfestJon  and  a  clear  brala. 


FREE 
CAME,RAS 

For  Teachers'  Disposal 

Weofferjree 

A  No.  2  Brownie  Caraem 

to  any  leacher  who  will  arranie  lo  award  Ihe  same 
Bi  a  Priiein  any  clets  comBelilion,  but  001  mar* 

ApDllcanlswil]  ilve.in  addition  lo  (heir  own  niina 
nnd  addreis.  the  Cull  nama  and  addrsas  ollhelr 
school  and  slaia  averaie  number  ot  pupil*  la 


EASTMAN   KODAK  CO.  I 


er.   N.  y. 


finme^B  Dnlyerstti  of  CUcaji 

■  ■*'■*■*'  oflen  OTer  UB  elemenlarr  aiJ 


■  mntodfv 
oUeRe  oouraM  ■Qcooasfnll?  oompleled.  Wor' 
nB;  begin  at  anr  time.   ForcircuIariaddreM 


The  VnlTerittr  of  Cblcace,  (I 


Woifc 
reas 

OlOUcaia.IU. 


DOCTORS  SAY 

GO  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS 

Ibe  mala  IlD*  and  tnanahia  ot  Va»  Kair  l^k.  Qniaift 
■ad  WhIrh  B#Uwv,>  r«f  Iob  of  abKlnta  dKALTB 
Pun  All,  Pom  WiUr, Pan  HUk.  aBdoBli IbMhowi 
ride  oD  tlis  Dua.  SaadliMaMtiitpamwato  UwnslK- 
»lini*d,  or  oaU  and  aat  r»a  at  oBoaa  balo*  tba  ^npnblr 
nrniUalMt  Baak  ''buHMSB  U0MB8."  otBDHtH. 
It  Sil'l  llat  of   HoUl*.  Finn  ud~BaanllB(  HooHh 

inVewtohk.  3PukPi«o(.iu,i(i.>n.i>i>iJH. 

Lm  Bn>ad>a>.*7  Oh  A>..   MOidombiu  A>.. laGl 
ilKthSi..   !7iw.itu»tli8t^  intthAT.  ;U<ik«aaeaa, 
IN    BROOKLYN:     *  O^Drt  St.,    MO  FoIUd  St..  M 
M.  ng  r    ■     ";j."°ANDBR80S. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

COUR^R    FOR    TEACUEKS 


SnivnM  iMilDB,  JnlT  nb  lo  Aastut  tlh. 
CaonHla  Bdii'ti'WDrk!  Kaira^ir^iii  thin  Modi 
nilp  Ciittag;  Card  Baaid  OoBstiDotlaD ^  BaaC  Ina 

MBchanlca  Inalltata,  Koohaalai.  N.  T, 
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The  Kindergarten  and  the  Common  School 

^jr  2>r.  A,  Hufican  ^ocum^  Supt.  of  SchooU^  C heater .  Pa. 

From  the  time  when  women's  philanthropy  first  intro- 
duced the  kindergarten  into  England  and  America,  there 
has  been,  if  not  a  direct  conflict,  at  least  a  very  general 
absence  of  continuity  between  its  work  and  that  of  the 
common  school.  While  no  student  of  current  educa- 
tion will  deny  that  such  antagonism  has  existed  and  to 
a  great  extent  still  exists, — while  it  has  thus  far  pre- 
vented a  union  necessary  to  the  best  interests  of  both, 
it  is  accidental  rather  than  inherent  and  will  cease  to 
exist  just  so  soon  as  kindergarten  and  common  school 
are  true  to  their  common  ideal. 

No  term  in  the  educational  vocabulary  has  been  se 
persistently  misused  as  this  word  ''  ideal."  Now  that 
education  is  becoming  a  science  and  teaching  a  profes- 
sion, the  practical  worker  may  accept,  as  his  own,  the 
aim  which  philosophy  has  long  determined  and  religion 
ever  assumed.  But  in  the  past,  not  only  has  all  l^en 
true  of  the  educational  ideal  which  Richter  has  said  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age, — not  only  has  it  varied  with  lati- 
tude and  time,  political  conditions,  and  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  philosophical  discussion,  but  the  term  itself  has  been 
used  far  too  often  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
broad  distinction  between  the  ideal  of  educational 
philosophy  and  that  of  the  community  in  which  educa- 
tion is  being  practically  carried  on. 

The  educational  ideal  which  has  for  the  most  part 
been  put  into  practice  is  the  ideal  of  the  taxpayer,  not 
that  of  Rosenkranz  or  Herbart.  Occasionally,  to  be 
sure,  some  teacher  has  been  conscientious  enough  to 
struggle  with  environment  and  strong  enough  to  win, 
but  the  great  majority  have  either  had  no  higher  ideal 
than  their  fellows,  have  had  the  higher  ideal,  but  feared 
to  strive  for  its  attainment,  or  trying,  have  failed,  as 
they  deserved  to  fail,  because  they  blindly  antagonized 
what  they  should  have  endeavored  to  change. 


Apparent  Conflict  Between  Idcab. 

There  has  been,  then, — there  still  continues  to  be,  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  ideal  of  the  chair  of  educa- 
tion and  that  of  the  school  district,  between  the  end  of 
education  and  the  aim  of  the  common  school,  between  the 
end  of  Froebel  and  the  aim  of  the  average  kindergarten. 
The  conflict  is  not  that  of  ideal  with  ideal,  but  between 
practical  means  which  have  been  made  ends,  between  a 
common  school  system  that  knows  not  Laurie  and  a 
kindergarten  which  has  forgotten  Froebel. 

In  America  this  end  has  been  distinctly  utilitarian, — 
one  which  with  Mr.  Tulliver  demands  for  the  boy,  '*  an 
eddication  as'll  be  bread  to  him," — an  education  which 
has  too  often  been  limited  to  mechanical  work  in  the 
three  R's,  and  the  memorizing  of  a  disorganized  mass  of 
more  or  less  important  facts.  It  is  high  time,  when  so 
much  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  educational  creeds 
of  noted  teachers,  that  more  should  be  shown  to  this 
creed  of  the  masses  whom  great  educators  find  it  so 
difficult  to  lead.  It  is  a  simple  one.  Not  that  it  has 
ever  been  exactly  formulated,  not  that  all  would  write 
it  just  the  same,  but  it  is  none  the  less  probable  that 
the  following  rubrics  would  express  the  views,  tho  they 
might  not  receive  the  public  assent,  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people  in  the  ordinary  community : 


The  Educational  Ideal  of  the  Masses. 

The  end  of  youthful  training  is  such  preparation  for 
usefulness  as  will  ensure  a  maximum  of  temporal  com- 
pensation. The  conditions  to  such  usefulness  are 
*'  brains" — that  is,  intellectual  strength,— good  habitF, 
"practical"  knowledge,  and  skill  in  its  application. 
Brains  are  the  gift  of  nature  or  of  God  ;  good  habits 
largely  thd  result  of  home  training  and  proper  environ- 
ment ;  skill  the  outcome  of  successful  practice  in  pro- 
fession or  in  trade;  practical  knowledge  alone  may 
have  its  beginning  in  the  school,  and  practical  knowledge 
is  the  sole  end  of  common  school  education.  The  cur- 
riculum should  of  course  include  the  three  R's,  geogra- 
phy, history,  and  grammar,  because  they  are  all  in  one 
way  or  another  '*  practical.*'  Its  content  may  be  modi- 
fied by  the  introduction  of  shorthand,  type-writing  or 
commercial  law,  but  nature-study,  elementaiy  algebra, 
or  general  history  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

Philosophers  may  seek  to  determine  the  relative  edu- 
cational worth  of  the  classics  and  the  sciences,  but  in 
the  common  schools,  the  iconoclasts  have  already  won 
the  battle  ;  science  is  "  practical."  If  anything  that  is 
unpractical  in  the  old  academic  course  continues  to  sur- 
vive, it  is  because  our  educational  grey-beards,  seated 
with  quiet  dignity  in  their  ancient  chairs,  have  for  a 
time  awed  into  mystified  silence  the  threatening  Gauls. 

New  methods  may  be  introduced,  if  they  result  in  the 
more  rapid  acquisition  of  knowledge,  without  making  it 
less  thoro,  or  in  more  thoro  knowledge  without 
making  its  acquisition  less  rapid  ;  but  failure  is  as- 
sured to  methods  which  sacrifice  rapidity  of  progress 
and  extent  of  knowledge  to  mental  development. 

'  While  the  crucial  questions  which  life  will  always  ask 
of  youth  are — what  are  you  and  what  can  you  do  ?  the 
great  majority  of  parents  still  feel  that  the  one  question 
which  concerns  the  school  is,  what  do  you  know  7  To 
them,  the  only  educational  failure  is  forgetfulness  of 
useful  facts. 

Statistics  plainly  show  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
believers  in  this  creed  can  allow  their  children  less  than 
four  years  schooling.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  outside  of  the  ''  model "  school  and 
that  of  the  model  community,  to  limit  the  elementary 
curriculum  to  reading,  writing,  and  number-work,  and  to 
seek  by  methods  almost  purely  mechanical  to  give  the 
pupils  mastery  of  the  recognized  elements  of  education 
before  they  are  compelled  to  leave  the  school  for  the 
work-shop  or  the  farm.  Most  parents  in  an  industrial 
community — and  few  communities  are  non-industrial — 
therefore  regard  anything  not  contributing  directly  to 
this  end  as  a  waste  of  time,  uneconomic  and  extrava- 
gant. To  them  kindergarten  means  not  a  garden  of 
children  budding  into  a  growth  that  should  have  its 
fruitage  in  the  noblest  and  wisest  youth,  but  a  children's 
garden,  a  playground  in  which  time  that  should  be 
spent  in  study  is  being  idled  away.  The  kindergarten  is 
not  "practical." 

Why  the  Kindergarten  Is  Not  More  Popular. 

Is  their  criticism  just  7  If  not,  how  has  it  been  in- 
curred.   In  answering  this  question  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  the  kindergarten  movement  in  America  has 
been  for  the  most  part  outside  of  the  public  schools.  In- 
augurated and  long  supported  by  philanthropy,  largely 
conforming  while  under  such  direction  to  the  principles  of 
Froebel,  kindergarteninghas  too  often  degenerated  into 
a  genteel  occupation  in  which  a  well-bred  woman  tho 
ignorant  of  Froebel's  philosophy,  can  with  a  little  train- 
ing in  the  ''gifts"  and  ''mother- plays"  make  a  geod 
living  at  the  expense  of  people  who  look  upon  the  kinder- 
garten as  a  social  means  of  grace  and  pay  for  it  in  much 
the  same  spirit  as  for  nursemaid  or  dancing-master.  The 
kindergarten  has  become  fashionable — not  because  the 
social  leaders  in  each  little  community  appreciate  it  at 
its  true  worth,  but  because  it  was  born  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  its  mouth  and  some  one  else  than  the  mother 
manipulates  the  spoon.  Where  it  has  thus  become  an 
infant-room  for  the  club,  benefiting  the  class  of  chil- 
dren that  need  it  the  least,  conventionalizing  a  philoso- 
phy that  it  does  not  understand,  the  kindergarten 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  school,  were  it  not 
that  being  the  type  best  known  to  the  masses,  it  is  lead- 
ing them  to  form  a  wrong  conception  of  the  institution 
which  it  so  often  misiepresents.  While  this  statement 
cannot  be  successfully  contradicted,  it  must  not  be  mis- 
understood. The  kindergarten  is  not  being  criticised 
because  it  is  fashionable ;  it  is  not  being  criticised  at 
all.  But  attention  is  being  called  to  a  factor  in  the  un- 
necessary antagonism  between  kindergarten  and  school, 
that  in  time  will  be  eliminated.  It  ^1  not  be  denied 
that  the  encouragement  of  the  kindergarten  by  women 
of  high  social  standing,  its  convenience,  and  its  apparent 
superiority  as  a  substitute  for  nursemaid  domination, 
have  caused  a  multiplication  of  kindergartens  which  in- 
dividual students  of  Froebel  or  even  kindergarten  asso- 
ciations have  been  unable  to  direct  or  even  properly  es- 
timate ;  that  in  consequence,  an  ambitious  maid — 
"bachelor  "  or  "  old,"  with  a  few  enthusiastic  friends  to 
call  her  a  "  sweet  girl "  and  advertise  her  love  of  chil- 
dren, can  soon  build  up  a  flourishing  school  with  Brad- 
ley's material  on  her  tables  and  Froebel's  picture  on  the 
wall.  If,  as  may  occasionally  be  the  case,  her  only  am- 
bition is  to  please  her  patrons,  and  their  only  desire, 
that  she  shall  entertain  the  children  and  perhaps  give 
them  a  little  social  training,  her  "plays"  will  be  but  a 
means  of  Occupation,  and  her  symbols,  empty  nothings. 
Even  in  the  kindergartens  that  are  not  fashionable  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  has  just  been  used, — where  the 
philosophy  of  Froebel  is  fully  appreciated  and  intelli- 
gently and  sympathetically  applied,— with  the  exception 
of  those  whick  form  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
itself, — the  work  is  often  carried  on  in  blissful  igno- 
rance of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  common  schools, 
and  certainly  with  little  systematic  effort  to  meet  those 
conditions.  The  result  is  that  when  children  who  have 
attended  them,  enter  the  "  practical "  primary  school, 
they  find  themselves  in  another  world ;  Father  Froebel 
yields  place  to  Master  Gadgrind, — and  very  contradic- 
tory is  the  testimony  of  primary  teachers  as  to  whether 
children  of  the  former  make  better  pupils  for  the  latter 
or  whether  they  make  worse.  Is,  then,  the  popular 
judgment  approved  ?  Is  the  work  of  the  best  kindergar- 
tens as  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  elementary  school 
as  is  that  of  their  unsuccessful  imitators  ? 

b  the  Kinder  jirten  Anta  jonbtic  to  the  Elemtntiry  School  7 

The  early  leaders  ef  the  kindergarten  movement  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  antagonism,  that 
what  teachers  of  primary  schools  find  most  helpful  in 
beginners,  is  not  what  they  already  know,  so  much  as 
the  power  of  learning  whieh  the  kindergarten  gives. 
But  the  prompt  formation  of  "itransition  clasres  "  was  a 
tacit  admission  that  there  is  a  gap  between  the  kinder- 
garten tod  the  school.  Nor  is  it,  as  hinted  by  its 
apologists,  that  the  kindergarten  does  not  equip  its 
pupils  with  sufficient  positive  knowledge.  The  primary 
school  assumes  little  previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  child.    It  demands  no  preparation  for  its  curricu- 


lum. No  transition  classes  exist  between  it  and  the 
home.  The  transition  class  became  necessary,  because 
there  is  lack  of  continuity  between  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  that  of  the  school.  Barring  such  faults 
as  can  be  easily  corrected,  including,  perhaps,  the  over- 
emphasis of  the  symbolic,  due  to  the  mysticism  of  its 
founder,  so  far  as  the  kindergarten  has  failed,  if  it  has 
failed  at  all, — it  has  been  thru  arrested  development. 
It  is  not  a  separate  and  distinct  institution  complete 
in  itself,  but  an  elementary  stage  in  a  great  edu- 
cational system,  separate  and  distinct  in  name 
alone,  complete  only  in  the  realization  of  the  ideal 
which  is  the  aim  of  the  whole.  It  is  only  after  a 
thoughtful  comparison  of  this  ideal  aim  with  that  of 
the  common  school  system,  that  the  true  relation  of  the 
kindergarten  and  the  common  school  can  be  determined. 
The  aim  of  the  educational  process  as  a  whole,  is  as  well 
rounded  a  self-activity  as  each  individual  can  attain,  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  tradition  of  the  race. 
Whether  arrived  at  by  philosophical  investigation  *or  a 
consensus  of  experience,  this  is  the  educational  ideal,— 
youth  led  by  manhood  to  make  himself  as  perfect  in 
health  and  vigor,  strong  in  intellect,  ethical  in  judgment 
and  in  action,  as  irremovable  limitations  will  permit  him 
to  become.  This  is  the  ideal  of  the  kindergarten,  this 
the  ideal  of  the  common  echool,— the  former  at  its  teit 
realizing  all  of  the  ideal  possible  to  the  early  stage  of 
childhood  in  which  it  is  intended  for  it  to  bold  sway, 
the  latter  for  the  most  part,  only  that  which  is  a  necee- 
sary  condition  or  accompaniment  to  the  acquisition  of 
practical  knowledge. 

Educational  Means  Have  Been  Made  Ends. 

Both  kindergarten  and  common  school  have  far 
too  often  magnified  means  into  ends.  Froebel  coc- 
sidered  the  happy  self-activity  of  the  child  a  neces- 
sary means  to  the  realization  of  his  ideal.  This  self- 
activity  he  found  naturally  manifested  at  the  earliest 
age  only  in  what  men  call  play.  But  well  he  ktew  that 
what  seems  play  to  the  man  is  work  to  the  child,  that 
as  the  boy  builds  higher  and  higher  his  edifice  of  wooden 
brick,  he  is  as  earnest  a  worker  with  as  definite  an  aim 
as  the  beaver  with  his  dam  or  Wren  with  his  St.  PauFs. 
When  to  the  teacher  this  work  seems  play,  and  play  be- 
comes the  object  of  pedagogic  endeavor,  a  nwans  of  edu- 
cation las  become  its  end. 

On  the  other  hand,— it  is  right  that  children  should 
be  taught  in  school  that  c-a-t  spells  cat,  and  that  1  and 
1  are  2, — mechanically  too,  if  you  please,  for  number- 
facts  ^nd  words,  whether  first  accepted  on  the  authority 
of  the  teaeher  or  derived  by  the  pupils  for  themselves, 
must  be  fixed  in  the  memory  by  repetition.  There  axe 
certain  mental  tricks  that  the  child  must  learn  in  a 
mechanical  way, — the  more  mechanically  the  better, 
since  the  more  nearly  reflex  the  associations  neceesaiy 
to  their  recolleetion,  the  less  the  friction  in  higher,  sren- 
tal  activity  in  which  they  play  a  part.  But,  if  child  life 
in  the  school  is  exclusively  given  up  to  facts  and  nances 
and  words,  again  has  a  necessary  means  been  permitted 
to  usurp  the  place  of  the  great  educational  end  itself. 

What  Part  of  the  Edocatlonal  Ideal  Should  be  Realized  in  School  7 

What  part  of  this  ideal  end  should  find  its  realization 
in  the  school?  How  far  wrong  is  the  popular  creed  in 
the  limitations  which  it  Imposes  upon  the  work  of  the 
school  ?  No  one  will  deny  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  the  child  rests  primarily  with  the 
parent.  How  much  of  that  responsibUity  can  be  properly 
transferred  to  the  school?  Granting  that  private  edu- 
cation can  prepare  for  aomplex  social  life,  this  is,  idfter 
all,  but  a  special  case  under  the  general  principle  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  our  economic  system.  The  individual 
should  do  f  er  himself  everything  that  can  not  be  done 
for  him  better  and  more  economically  by  others  with 
whom  he  enters  into  co-operation.  Wliere  the  parent  is 
in  every  way  better  fitted  to  carry  on  the  edneaklon  of 
his  child  than  is  the  community  about  him  or  where  he 
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is  80  riohly  endowed  with  wealth  that  he  is  able  to  em- 
ploy to  take  hie  place  one  as  well  equipped  as  he,  co- 
operation is  unnecessary,  perhaps  undesirable  from  any 
other  than  a  purely  economic  point  of  view.  Rousseau's 
scheme  of  education  is  right  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
unsocial  individual,  if  it  is  right  to  devote  the  life  of  an 
ideal  tutor  to  the  making  of  one  Emile  into  as  good  a 
man  as  he.  In  all  other  cases,  however,  a  transfer  of 
parental  responsibility  becomes  economic  only  when 
parents,  perhaps  well  enough  equipped  to  teach,  but  un- 
able to  afford  to  give  to  the  education  ot  a  single  child, 
time  necessarily  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  family, 
unite  in  maintaining  a  private  school;  or  when  the  state, 
realizing  that  under  existing  economic  conditions,  few 
parents  can  devote  the  proper  time  to  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  that  fewer  still  are  sufficiently 
equipped  by  nature  and  training  for  this,  the  highest 
work  of  man, — organizes  as  its  only  safeguard  a  common 
school  system.  But  while  such  a  transfer  is  economic, 
it  is  only  permissible  to  the  individual  parent,  when  he 
has  satisfied  himself  that  the  teaoher  who  is  to  take  his 
place  is  as  well  equipped  as  he  to  educate  his  child. 
More  than  this,  no  duty  is  thus  transferable  which  can 
be  better  performed  by  the  parent  than  by  the  school. 
What  part,  then,  of  the  educational  ideal  can  be  bet- 
ter realized  in  the  school  than  it  the  home?  It  is  the 
assumption  that  manners,  morals,  and  religious  training 
can  be  better  cared  for  by  the  home,  and  that  intellectu- 
al development  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  incidental  to  the 
acquisition  of  practical  knowledge,  can  take  care  of  it- 
self,— which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  popular  educational 
ereed.  In  former  times,  when  education  was  largely 
confined  to  the  se-called  upper  classes,  and  home  life 
reigned  suprenle,  this  assumption  was  partially  justified 
by  facts.  But  now,  when  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  civilization  rapidly  growing  in  complexity,  the 
amount  of  positive  knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  youth  is 
ever  on  the  increase,  and  education  is  becoming  so  uni- 
versal as  to  embrace  the  children  of  the  tenement  and 
the  gutter, — a  loosening  of  home  ties  is  slowly  but 
surely  reversing  the  relative  responsibility  of  home  and 
of  school. 

Relative  ^eiponsibility  of  Home  and  School. 

A  generation  or  so  ago,  home  life  exercised  far  more 
influence  upon  the  life  of  the  individual  than  it  does  to- 
day. Not  that  the  educational  standard  in  the  majority 
of  homes  was  higher  than  it  is  at  present,  but  that  the 
standard,  such  as  it  was,  was  lived  up  to.  The  boy  was 
home  more.  There  were  home  amusements,  home  teach- 
ing, home  religious  instruction.  The  traveling  mena- 
gerie, the  short  term  district  school,  and  the  circuit  rider 
with  his  Bible  and  his  saddle-bags,  left  most  of  the  boy's 
life  to  the  home.  Now  all  is  changed.  The  nine  or  ten 
months  school,  the  opera-house,  and  the  theater,  niane- 
rouB  organizations,  religious  or  social,  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  stand  in  loeo  parentU.  Manufacturing  is 
no  longer  carried  on  in  the  cottage  ef  the  workman  or 
the  little  shop  beside  it.  The  factory  claims  him  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night,  and  on  his  return  home 
he  is  often  too  tired  to  act  the  father  or  even  in  many 
cases  to  play  the  man.  Sometimes  his  boys  and  girls 
are  in  the  factory,  too.  If  not,  when  out  of  school,  with 
no  chores  to  perform,  the  bicycle  takes  them  far  away 
from  the  home.    Nor  are  these  dangerous  conditions 

E resent  in  the  famOy  of  the  ''  worker"  alone.  Surely  it 
I  little  exaggeration  to  say  that  to  thousands  of  children 
of  all  classes,  home  has  come  to  mean  but  little  more 
than  a  place  to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep. 

The  school  has  as  yet  only  partially  adjusted  itself  to 
these  new  conditions.  It  sees  the  consequent  defects 
in  home  training,  but  clinging  to  its  traditional  policy, 
has  only  here  and  there  attempted  to  remedy  them  in  a 
systematic  way.  But  just  so  certainly  as  the  kindergar- 
ten, taking  for  a  few  hours  each  day  the  mother's  place, 
seeks  to  systematically  realize  every  part  of  the  educa- 
tional ideal  possible  to  early  childhood,  so  the  school, — 


systematically  assisted,  it  is  true,  by  the  church  and 
other  organizations, — must  respond  to  new  conditions 
and  seek  to  realize  in  its  pupils  the  whole  educational 
ideal. 

A  Revolutionizing  of  the  Curriculum  Unnecessary. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  as  some  are  tempted  to 
assume,  that  this  will  necessitate  revolutionary  modifi- 
cations of  the  subject-matter  of  education.  The  com- 
mon school  curriculum  is  not  so  much  in  need  of  meta- 
morphis  as!  of  metempsychoeis ;  not  that  some  of  its 
subject-matter  might  not  well  be  omitted,  nor  that  a 
little  that  is  desirable  might  not  be  introduced  without 
displaeing  that  which  is  necessary ;  but  that,  without 
being  made  less  practical,  it  should  become  more  ideal. 
Why  should  the  masses,  and  hence  most  teschers,  in 
utilizing  an  important  means  of  education,  lose  sight  of 
its  far  more  important  end?  Why  should  that  means 
in  itself  be  made  the  end?  If  eemmon  school  education 
is  to  represent  a  great  stage  in  the  education  of  mao,  it 
must  mean  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  far  more 
than  that,  it  must  result  in  the  gradual  development  of 
self-activity, — such  growth  of  intellect,  such  fostering 
of  good  will  thru  emotional  training,  such  creation  of  a 
many-sided  interest,  that  the  great  educational  end  may 
be  obtained.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  ip  itself 
one  means  to  this  end.  It  conditions  ment&i  develop- 
ment and  is  more  or  less  accompanied  by  iv.  But  knowl- 
edge should  be  so  nearly  self-acquired  as  to  involve  with 
a  maximum  of  learning,  a  maximum  of  discipline. 

The  antagonism  between  knowledge  and  culture, 
between  the  content  of  edueation  and  education  itself, 
is  for  the  most  part  a  creation  of  the  syllogism,  whose 
discussion  belongs  more  properly  to  the  days  when  men 
argued  about  the  number  of  feathers  in  Gabriel's  wings. 
Scholasticism  is  dead.  Knowledge,  however  mechanic- 
ally acquired,  carries  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  culture. 
No  culture  can  be  gained  without  the  acquisition  of 
some  small  sum  of  knowledge  ;  more  than  this,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  a  maximum  of  knowledge  can  co-exist 
with  a  maximum  of  culture.  Perhaps,  some  time,  we 
may  come  to  believe  that  a  maximum  of  knowledge  can 
not  exist  without  a  maximum  of  culture.  Even  now, 
since  it  is  not  knowledge,  but  the  use  of  knowledge  that 
is  power,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  greater  the  ac- 
companying culture,  the  more ''practical"  the  knowl- 
edge acquired.  This  is  the  article  that  must  be  added 
to  the  popular  creed,  before  the  school  plays  all  the  part 
that  it  ean  in  the  education  of  the  race. 

The  Teacher,  Not  the  Curriculum,  te  be  "  Kinder  jartcnized." 

It  has  been  said  that  the '  elementary  school  should 
be  ''kindergartenized. "  While  this  is  true  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  assertion  is  doubtless  meant  to  be  taken, 
while  it  is  true  that  the  kindergarten  spirit,  which  after 
all  is  but  another  name  for  the  spirit  of  the  **  new  edu- 
cation should  find  its  way  into  the  common  school,  there 
is  danger  that  ''kindergartenizing"  may  be  taken  by 
some  to  mean  the  intr^uction  into  a  curriculum  al- 
ready overcrowded  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  as 
it  is — "plays,"  "gifts,"  and  all.  No  such  idea  has  en- 
tered the  minds  of  any  sensible  disciples  of  Froebel. 
Soon  after  the  kindergarten  experiment  was  first  tried 
in  London,  Miss  Shirreff  asserted  that  "  the  one  real 
difficulty  to  overcome  with  kindergarten  children  is  that 
of  passing  from  object  lessons  to  book  lessons  ;  but  if 
this  transition  be  made  under  the  guidance  of  kinder- 
garten teachers,  it  is  accomplished  without  trouble  or 
annoyance  to  the  little  ones."  Hence  transition  classes 
then,  hence  the  cry  to-day  that  the  primary  school 
should  be  kindergartenized — not  the  curriculum  but  the 
teacher. 

Attempts  to  seriously  modify  the  former  have  been 
made  again  and  again.  Object  lessons  have  come  and 
gone  ;  nature-study  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  falsely  so 
called,  with  its  stuffed  ducks  and  little  alligators,  is  hav- 
ing its  fitful  reign.  But  midst  the  pressure  of  innova- 
tion, the  people  hold  faat  to  their  ancient  creed,  and  for 
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onee  at  least — Vox  popidi  vox  Dei.  The  old  cnrriculum 
will  oontinue  to  etand,  beoaaee  it  in  the  main  contains  little 
bnt  OMentiale.  Children  must  learn  to  read,  to  write, 
to  cipher,  and  to  spells  to  know  the  story  of  their  conn- 
try,  and  to  become  familiar  with  distant  lands. 

Children's  Muais  Will  Not  Revolutionize  theCiirricaliiiii. 

Child-students  in  their  brave  and  honest  effort  to 
aroid  errors  of  expectation,  are  perhaps  right  in  assum- 
ing as  scientists  that  little  is  known  of  the  child  mind 
and  its  content,  but  as  educators  they  err  when  they 
proclaim  that  the  determination  of  children's  interests 
will  revolutionize  the  school  curriculum.  The  child's 
interests  depend  upon  its  mental  content.  And  without 
pbilosophizing  with  Herbert  or  dissecting  with  Lom- 
broso,  without  staking  all  on  either  environment  or  her- 
edity, they  can  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
child's  mental  content  is  for  the  most  part  what  is  put 
into  the  child*8  mind,  and  that  what  does  not  get  in 
from  the  home  and  places  of  public  resort,  is  put  in  by 
the  school.  Even  should  the  school  put  in  the  least, 
and  should  that  part  of  the  mental  content  for  which  it 
is  responsible  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  the  child, 
the  popular  judgment  would  still  favor  the  old  curricu- 
lum and  the  popular  judgment  would  be  right.  It  is 
the  place  of  the  school  to  create  new  interests — a  many- 
sided  interest,  if  you  please.  Thie,  after  all,  is  what  is 
in  part  asserted  in  the  familiar  principle— proceed  from 
the  known  to  the  related  unknown.  Child-study  will 
tell  the  teachers  more  of  what  is  in  the  child  mind  when 
it  enters  school,  will  tell  them  more  of  what  they  have 
to  proceed  frarrif  not  more  of  what  they  must  proceed  to. 
Philosophy  alone  can  determine  that — and,  as  the  phil- 
osophy that  rules,  is  the  common  sense  of  most,  the  cur- 
riculum will  continue  to  be  ''  practidal."  But  the  prac- 
tical does  not  conflict  with  the  ideal ;  it  is  included  in 
it.  For  the  most  part  the  popular  creed  is  wrong  only 
in  that  it  does  not  ge  far  enough.  Pupils  must  master 
written  and  printed  words,  but  mechanical  mastery  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  exercise  of  the^imagination  which 
will  associate  with  print  and  script  not  sounds  alone,  but 
all  that  for  which  they  stand.  Only  continual  repeti- 
tion will  ensure  the  memorizing  of  the  fundamental 
facts  of  number ;  nothing  else  can  take  its  place.  But 
children  should  be  led  to  derive  those  facts  for  them- 
selves, to  derive  their  own  principles,  to  formulate  and 
apply  their  own  rules.  Geographical  forms,  both  natu- 
ral and  political,  the  location  of  mountains,  rivers,  rail- 
roads, and  towns — must  be  drilled  into  the  child's  mind 


but  it  should  also  be  led  to  comprehend  why  eveiy 
Pennqrlvania  village  is  not  a  Pittsburg,  or  a  Minneapolis 
arises  by  St.  Anthony's  Falls.  Many  historical  names 
and  events — even  soma  epoch-making  dates,  should  be 
written  upon  the  cerebral  cortex  of  youth  as  deeply  as 
on  the  monuments  and  tombs  from  which  they  are  tran- 
scribed, but  the  connections  should  be  traced  which  ex- 
ist between  events— the  historical  skeleton  thus  being  at 
least  well  articulated — and,  more  tlum  this,  teacher  or 
text-book  should  play  the  Ezekiel  with  the  valley  of 
dead  men's  bones,  until  to  the  imagination  of  childhood, 
the  heroes  of  the  past  arise  in  all  their  pristine  might, 
an  exceeding  great  army. 

Chan  je  Is  Needed  in  Instruction,  Not  In  Content 

It  is  thus,  that  the  common  school  is  to  be  '^kinder- 
gartenized ; "  this  is  the  end  of  the  "'  new  education," 
and  when  the  metempsychosis  is  complete,  when  all 
teachers  realize  that  not  only  can  practical  knowledge 
be  acquired  without  stunting  the  imagination  of  child- 
hood, but  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  every  latent  ac- 
tivity necessary  to  the  realaization  of  the  ideal,  there 
will  be  little  need  of  modifying  the  curriculum.  Ob- 
ject-lessons will  still  be  given,  nature-study  will  yet 
be  taught,  but  they  will  appear,  not  as  distinct  sub- 
jects on  the  school  program,  but  in  new  and  rational 
method  under  the  name  of  every  ancient  but  necessaiy 
branch. 

Nor  must  we  await  some  scientific  millennium  before 
all  this  can  come  to  pass.  Blind  is  the  education  which 
masquerading  in  discretion,  refuses  to  tread  the  path  of 
progress  until  psychology  has  pointed  the  way.  Just  as 
certainly  as  the  same  stars  shone  in  the  skies  of  Herschel 
as  in  those  of  Ptolemy,  just  so  surely  as  in  spite  of 
molecule  and  atom,  brass  still  is  brass  and  gold  is  gold,— 
will  intellect,  feelings,  and  will,  perception,  memory,  and 
imagination,  remain  the  same,  whether  analyzed  to  sev- 
enty units  of  sensation  or  to  one  of  soul.  Let  science 
search  out  the  atoms  of  the  mind!  it  is  with  mental 
compounds  that  the  teacher  has  to  work.  And  if  he  does 
his  best,  if  he  but  utilizes  half  of  what  he  already  knows,^ 
even  should  scalpel  rust  and  balance  break,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  there  is  no  school  that  is  not  a  kinder- 
garten, no  kindergarten  that  is  not  a  achooL  For  just 
as  certainly  as  the  people  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
earth  revolves  around  the  sun  and  not  the  sun  about  the 
earth,  will  they  sooner  or  later  perceive  with  equal  clear- 
ness, that  there  is  no  necessary  antagonism  between 
what  is  really  practical  and  that  which  is  truly  ideal. 


The  Feelings  as  a  Factor  in  School  Training/ 


-Bjr   C.   L.   Tiiyton.   ^yf .  M. 


The  word  tenribility  is  a  word  which  has  of  late  lost 
caste.  It  is  used  by  the  novelist  to  describe  the  young 
lady  who  is  morbidly  impressionable  and  romantic  ;  it  is 
used  by  a  cabinet  minister  to  describe  the  tender-heart- 
edness of  the  peace-lover,  the  Quaker,  and  the  pro-Boer. 
It  carries  with  it  nowadays  a  connotation  of  over- sensi- 
tiveness and  sentimentalism.  It  is  used  with  a  tone  of 
disparagement. 

The  adjective  sensible,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  it  has 
not  lost  caste,  is  used  in  a  sense  quite  foreign  to  its 
original  meaning,  to  denote  rather  intellect  than  feeling, 
a  person  whose  judgment  is  cool,  impartial,  and  dis- 
passionate. 

It  was  not  in  this  way  that  Edmund  Burke  used  these 
words.  To  him  the  word  ''  sensibility  "  denoted  one  of 
those  attributes  which  distinguish  the  higher  types  of 
men.  One  of  the  qualities  which  has  passed  with  the 
age  of  chivalry  is  that  sensibility  of  principle  which 
felt  a  stain  like  a  wound " ;  and  one  of  the  qualities 
of  the  true  law-giver  is  that  he  must  be  "  full  of  sensi- 
bflity." 

I  would  like,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  at  any  rate, 

*Paper  read  before  London  College  of  Preeeptori.^-Abridged. 


to  reinstate  the  word  in  the  high  place  among  human 
qualities  which  was  accorded  to  it  by  Edmund  Burke. 
To  my  mind,  every  well  bred  and  well  trained  man  and 
woman  ought  to  be,  in  his  phrase,  ''full  of  sensibility ;'' 
'they  must  have  that  delicate  feeling  of  personal  honor, 
that  quick  response  of  sympathy,  that  fine  tact  in  deal- 
ing with  others  which  the  word  ''sensibility,''  and  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  other  word  in  the  language,  implies.  The 
great  difference  to  me  between  man  and  man,  the  differ- 
ence according  to  which  men  are  ranked  as  higher 
or  lower,  is  just  this,  that  one  feels  more  than  an- 
other, feels  more  promptly,  more  deeply,  and  more 
truly,  and  acts  according  to  sueh  right  feelings. 
"  The  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers  "  and 
"  first  to  be  touched  by  the  thorns " — the  heart  that 
being  so  awake  and  so  touched,  is  ready  to  work  at  the 
extraction  of  thorns  and  the  cultivation  of  flowers — ^that 
is,  after  all,  the  highest  type  of  educated  man. 

"  The  true  lawgiver  should  be  full  of  sensibility.^  So 
should  every  teacher.  He  is  alive  to  the  slighest  indi- 
cation, because,  just  as  a  slight  indication  in  the  body 
may  be  to  the  physieian  a  symptom  of  grave  disorder,  so 
in  our  much  more  delicately  adjusted  moral  nature  the 
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slightest  outward  sign — a  tone  of  the  voice,  a  glance  of 
the  eye,  a  carl  of  the  lip,  a  titter  in  the  tone— may  be 
symptomatic  of  inward  disorder. 

May  I  take  a  homely  illustration  ?  The  captain  had 
retired  about  an  hour  ago,  and  but  for  the  man  at  the 
wheel  and  the  look-out  there  was  no  one  on  deck.  Sud- 
denly the  captain's  door  opened,  and  the  captain  stepped 
out  in  his  pyjamas  and  bedroom  slippers.  '*Holloah, 
Captain,  I  thought  you  were  in  your  bunk  and  sound 
asleep."  ''  So  1  was  right  enough,  but  I  thought  I 
heard  a  noise.  I  think  it's  somewhere  in  the  engine- 
room."  There  was  indeed  plenty  of  noise :  there  was 
the  noise  of  the  waves  and  the  swish  of  the  water,  and 
the  regular  thud  of  the  engines.  /'  Lots  of  noise.  Cap- 
tain, for  that  matter."  But  it  wasn't  any  of  these 
noises  that  got  him  out  of  bed.  It  was  a  rope  at  the 
far  end  of  the  ship  which  had  not  been  properly  made 
fast,  and  it  was  flapping  irregularly  against  the  side  of 
the  vessel.  ''Bless  you,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  "when 
you  have  a  ship  on  your  mind,  you've  got  to  be  thinking 
all  the  while  when  you're  asleep  ;  you've  got  to  have  an 
eye  in  the  back  of  your  head  and  listen  with  your  toes." 

The  true  schoolmaster  must  be  full  of  sensibility.  He 
must  also  try  to  understand,  sympathize  with,  and  utilize 
the  feeling  of,  his  pupils.  How  fatal  is  the  mistake  of 
ignoring  the  feelings  in  education,  and  how  tragic  are 
the  consequences  of  so  doing,  is  shown  in  fiction  by  **  The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,"  and  in  real  life  by  the  auto- 
biography of  John  Stuart  Mill.  George  Meredith's 
novel  is  highly  prized  by  all  interested  in  education. 
The  resultant  impression  of  that  book,  to  my  mind, 
is  that  no  amount  of  cleverness  in  the  teacher  and 
no  amount  of  excellence  in  system  or'  curriculum  is 
of  any  avail  if  one  leaves  out  of  account  the  natural 
propensities,  feelings,  and  desires  of  the  child  whom  we 
educate.  As  to  the  story  of  John  S.  Mill's  early  train- 
ing that  for  intellectual  gymnastic  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge  no  more  excellent  training  could  be 
devised,  but  how  utterly  it  ignored  both  his  hands  and 
his  feelings,  and  how  prolonged  and  turbid  and  painful 
was  the  reaction  of  outraged  nature. 

Know  the  Child. 

But  the  old  system  is  no  more.  Practically  the  whole 
of  the  advance  made  in  educational  science  has  been 
mide  precisely  by  taking  into  account  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  children,  studying  them,  and  adapting  to  them 
both  ourselves  and  our  teaching.  The  old  philosophy 
of  education  kept  its  eye  on  knowledge — such  and  such 
knowledge  was  to  be  inculcated,  such  and  such  instru- 
ments of  knowledge  were  to  be  mastered.  The  matter 
of  the  teaching,  the  system  of  the  teaching  was  the  same 
for  all.  It  was  simple —very  simple— but  it  was  wrong. 
One  kind  of  feelings  this  school  did  take  into  its  cogniz- 
ance— the  bodily  feelings.  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,"  said  Dr.  Keate.  '*  Be  pure  in  heart,  boys.  If  you 
aren't  pure  in  heart  I'll  flog  you."  Such  was  the  old 
school.  And  there  was  no  advance  in  educational 
science  until  another  school  arose,  who  said '  "  The  first 
thing  to  study  is  the  growing  organism  that  we  have 
to  develop — we  must  find  out  its  latent  powers,  the  laws 
of  its  growth,  and  its  instinctive  tendencies ;  observe 
the  lines  along  which  these  tendencies  develop,  and 
take  them  as  our  rule  in  the  planning  out  of  methods." 
This  is  what  Pestalozzi  called  ''  the  process  of  nature  in 
the  development  of  humanity."  This  was  the  secret  of 
what  has  been  called  his  "  gift  of  divination,  his  lumin- 
ous guesswork."  The  discovery  was  the  outcome  of  his 
experience.  His  experience  was  not,  of  course,  unique  ; 
but  the  reason  why  Pestalozzi  saw  the  lesson  of  his  ex- 
perience, while  others  who  had  the  same  experience  did 
not  see,  was  due  precisely  to  the  intense  sympathy  of 
his  nature ;  he  was  ''  full  of  sensibility,"  and  therefore 
he  had  eyes  to  see. 

Greater  Freedom  and  Sociablenesf  • 

If  Pestalozzi  could  see  to-day  the  results  in  European 
and  American  education  of  the  new  truth  which  he  discov- 


ered, he  would  have  no  reason  to  be  discouraged.  These 
results  are  most  apparent  perhaps  in  primary  education. 
Consider  the  difference  between  the  modern  kindergar- 
ten and  the  old  elementary  school.  Contrast  the  free- 
dom, sociableness,  and  spontaneous  joyousness  of  the 
present  infant  class  with  what  Edward  Thring  tells  us 
of  his  own  preparatory  school,  where  all  talking  at 
meals  was  forbidden  ;  and  young  Edward  Thring  him- 
self was  flogged  for  **  a  very  little  laugh  at  dinner." 
"All  my  life  long,"  he  says,  "  the  evil  of  that  place  has 
been  on  me.  It  is  even  now  one  of  my  strongest  im- 
pressions, with  its  misery,  the  misery  of  a  clipped  hedge, 
with  every  clip  thru  flesh  and  blood  and  fresh  yonng 
feelings ;  its  snatches  of  joy,  its  painful  but  honest 
work — grim,  but  grimly  in  earnest — and  its  prison 
morality  of  discipline.  The  most  lasting  lesson  of  my 
life  was  the  failure  of  suspicion  and  severity  to  get  inside 
the  boy  world,  however  much  it  troubled  our  outsides." 
Let  that  stand  for  evidence  which  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  Such  things  as  this  are  dealt  with  nowa- 
days by  a  special  society,  and  the  policeman,  the  family 
butcher,  the  family  milkman,  the  family  washerwoman, 
and  the  grocer's  boy  all  combine  to  bring  such  occur- 
rences to  the  notice  of  the  society  and  protect  child 
life  from  such  inhumanity. 

The  Chan  jf  s  in  Secondary  Schools. 

The  results  of  the  new  theory  in  secondary  education 
have  been  slower  in  maturing  ;  they  are  not  nearly  so 
universal,  they  are  less  easily  discerned,  but  I  believe 
they  are  every  bit  as  real.  Within  my  own  time  there 
has  been  a  wonderful  change  in  the  relations  between 
masters  and  boys.  I  don't  think  the  credit  can  be  as- 
cribed to  any  one  personality  or  any  one  school — it  has 
been  in  the  air,  it  has  been  everywhere  silently  operative, 
but  it  seems  to  me  so  real  and  so  important  that  the 
word  "change  "is  too  weak,  and  perhaps  the  proper 
word  for  me  to  use  would  be  ''revolution."  In  what 
does  this  silent  revolution  consist,  and  how  has  it  come? 
It  consists  in  the  closeness  and  freedom  of  the  personal 
intercourse  between  master  and  pupil.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  the  masters  lived  apart  from  the  boys.  The 
master  was  what  a  master  still  is  in  Continental  schoole — 
an  officer—and  the  boys  were  the  rank  and  file.  The 
idea  of  a  master  corresponding  with  a  boy  was  unheard 
of.  If  a  command  was  given,  he  no  more  dreamed  of 
saying  "  please,"  than  the  officer  on  parade  thinks  of 
saying,  "Right  turn,  gentlemen,  if  yon  please,"  or 
"  Kindly  turn  to  the  front."  The  relationship  is  very 
different  now.  I  remember  when  I  went  to  Rugby  as  a 
master  being  surprised  at  the  quite  informal  way  in 
which  boys  and  masters  foregathered  out  of  school 
hours,  how  after  evening  preparation  one  would  drop 
in  to  a  study  to  give  back  a  composition,  or  even  with- 
out any  such  pretext,  just  for  a  bit  of  a  chat,  and  not 
infrequently  also  a  bit  of  a  cake,  without  there  being 
the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  boys  that 
you  were  an  intruder,  or  the  slightest  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  master  that  he  was  unwelcome  or  de  irop 
— and  all  this  without  there  being  any  laxness  of 
discipline  or  any  other  advantage  taken  by  the  bo^s. 
As  it  has  been  wittily  phrased,  "  The  masters  are  still 
boys,  and  the  boys  are  still  mastered."  Now  this  is  the 
old  Greek  idea  of  education  being  a  companionship — it  is 
the  quiet,  unnoticed,  and  unobtrusive  influence  of  one 
who  is  with  the  boys  in  games  and  in  hobbies  as  well  as 
work,  who  shares  in  all  their  life  and  to  whom  deference 
is  paid,  not  because  of  any  official  position  he  holds,  but 
because  of  what  he  is  in  himself. 

Sympathy  between  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

How  has  the  change  come  about  ?  It  has  come  about 
mainly  thru  games.  "  Sympathy,"  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  says,  is  best  cultivated  by  participation  in  the 
pleasures  of  people."  The  pleasures  of  boys— Anglo- 
Saxon  boys  at  any  rate — are  chiefly  cricket  (base  ball  in 
America),  football,  rowing,  and  outdoor  games.  It  has 
become  the  custom  of  masters  to  share  in  these,  and,  so 
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J,  they  ha?e  learned  a  sympathy  which  they  woild 
nerer  have  learned  in  the  mere  olaea-room  routine  ;  and 
this  sympathy  has  given  them  imight  and  influence^  and 
has  enabled  them  to  put  their  finger  on  the  central  «en- 
iorium  of  the  genus  boy,  without  his  knowing  it,  in  a 
way  which  was  never  possible  before.  And  herein  I 
should  like  in  justice  to  say  how  much  is  due  to  junior 
masters,  especially  in  our  boarding  schools.  Boys  take 
their  ideals  and  their  tone  much  more  readily  from  a 
younger  man.  I  have  been  often  surprised  at  the  in- 
fluence on  senior  boys  of  one  who  is  perhaps  only  three 
vears  or  so  their  elder.  With  a  gray  beard  or  a  bald 
nead  they  are  apt  to  say  unconsciously  to  themselves  : 
"  Yes,  thaf s  all  very  well  for  him  ;  but  then  he's  old 
and  I'm  young,  and  that's  what  makes  the  difference," 
They  cannot  say  this  of  a  man  who  is  just  fresh  from 
his  schools.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  I  think  it 
is  only  right  to  make  some  public  acknowledgment  of 
the  way  the  junior  masters  on  the  staffs  of  our  different 
schools,  too  often  wretchedly  underpaid,  have  ihrown 
themselves,  without  stint  of  leisure  or  of  interest,  into 
the  life  of  the  school  to  which  they  have  been  attached. 

The  Starting  Point. 

That  education  will  be  the  best  which  finds  the  paint 
of  departure.  In  intellectual  work  it  will  secure,  in  the 
first  place,  interest,  and  thru  interest  will  prompt 
the  mind  to  self-activity  in  acquiring  ideas  and  knowl- 
edge. In  all  other  matters,  physical,  social,  aesthetic, 
and  spiritual,  it  will  watch  for  the  unfolding  of  the 
several  feelings,  appetites,  desires,  and  as  each  feeling, 
or  appetite,  or  tendency  unfolds  it  will  provide  the  right 
opportunity  and  the  right  way  for  its  exercise  and  its 
expression,  so  that  each  instinctive  tendency  of  the  or- 
ganism may,  as  it  develops,  contribute  its  part  to  the 
building  up  of  the  whole  "thru  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,'*  and  so  conduce  to  the  full-grown  per- 
fect manhood  or  womanhood. 

Let  us  then  take  stock  of  some  of  these  feelings  as 
they  arise  in  the  case  of  boys,  for  I  would  prefer  to 
speak  of  what  I  know.  But  I  shall  be  told  at  the  out- 
set that  boys  have  no  feelings  ;  it's  absurd  to  say  that 
they  have.  We  have  all  of  us  felt  this  at  times  when 
we  have  had  a  splitting  headache  and  our  classes  have 
chosen  just  that  day  on  which  to  be  specially  tiresome. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  describes  somewhere  the  callous 
way  in  which  a  child  came  up  to  him  as  he  lay  ill,  and, 
airily  disregarding  the  patient's  complex  and  acute  suf- 
ferings, requested  his  attention  for  some  more  pressing 
business  of  its  own.  It  is  true  that  children  are  de- 
lightfully incapable  of  entering  into  the  feelings  of  their 
elders.  It  is  a  wrong  deduction  to  say  that  therefore 
they  have  no  feelings  at  all. 

He  jests  at  scars  whe  never  felt  a  wound. 

And  a  boy  who  never  had  a  headache  in  his  life  does 
not  sympathize  with  your  headache,  simply  because  he 
doesn't  understand  what  it  means.  If  you  had  sore 
gums  from  teething,  or  what  a  little  fellow  of  my  ac- 
quaintance once  called  ''a  pain  under  your  pinafore," 
thru  eating  too  much  plum  pudding,  then  he  would 
understand  and  you  would  have,  for  a  time  at  any  rate, 
his  sympathy.  The  cruelty  of  boys  (which  is  so  well 
known  that  1  need  not  illustrate  it)  is  due  largely  to 
this  anaesthesia.  A  boy,  who  habitually  pelted  toads, 
one  day  saw  a  toad,  in  its  expiring  afi:ony,  fold  its  fore- 
feet together  like  hands.  This  touched  him,  it  got 
home,  it  made  him  feel  the  pain  he  had  inflicted,  and 
afterwards  he  not  only  did  not  pelt  toads  himself  with 
stones,  but  stopped  other  fellows  from  so  doing.  The 
boy  had  feelings,  as  all  boys  have,  but  they  were  dor- 
mant, inhibited  by  lack  of  perception. 

Nor  must  we  be  surprised  if  we  find  their  feelings 
absolutely  irrational.  I  knew  of  a  midshipmite  who 
never  could  get  to  sleep  ashore  until  the  gardener  came 
and  played  the  garden  hose  upon  his  window.  And 
Professor  James  tells  the  story  of  a  child  who,  in  the 
midst  of  a  raging  Are,  in  presence  of  devouring  flames. 


showed  neither  astonishment  nor  fear,  but  the  noise  of 
the  firemen's  trumpet  and  the  wheels  of  the  engine 
made  him  start  and  cry.  We  must  simply  not  expect 
them  to  be  rational— we  must  take  them  as  they  are, 
however  unreasonable — and  work  upon  that  basis.  That 
must  be  our  point  of  departure — at  any  rate,  we  shall 
never  get  any  other. 

Chai^cablcncsf  of  Fcelin  j. 

We  must  not  be  annoyed  to  find  these  feelings 
changeable,  not  to  say  capricious.  ''  The  young,"  says 
Aristotle  in  his  rhetoric,  ''desire  passionately,  but 
quickly  cease  from  their  desire."  The  young  mind  is 
not  stable  or  tenacious,  nor  can  it  hold  much  at  a  time, 
and  a  new  interest  quickly  expels  an  old  one.  But, 
even  so,  by  long  suffering  and  judicious  selection,  cer- 
tain moods  may  be  encouraged,  become  habitual,  and, 
gathering  strength,  gradually  come  to  constitute  tem- 
perament. 

From  this  very  changeableness  of  feeling  the  wise 
teacher  will  avoid,  above  all,  monotony.  There  must  be 
novelty  and  change ;  we  must  not  get  into  a  rut«  ^  Here, 
as  much  as  anywhere,  the  skill  of  the  craftsman  is  seen. 
He  has  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again  and  again, 
but  he  must  always  have  fresh  illustrations  and  fresh 
aspects,  and  work  backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
same  subject.  *'  Small  changes  benefit  the  organism," 
says  Darwin.  This  is  specially  true  of  the  young.  Dull- 
ness and  monotony  are  the  devil  to  them.  If  a  thing 
has  always  been  done  one  way,  that  is  precisely  a  reason 
why  it  should  be  done  the  reverse  way  now  and  again. 
Beware  of  what  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  calls  *'  the  gin- 
ger-bread rabbit  expression  "  on  the  faces  of  your  class. 
It  is  a  sure  sign  that  you  have  lost  touch  with  interest. 
Rather  do  anything  than  suffer  it  to  continue ;  stand 
on  your  head,  if  you  like,  or  else  do  as  a  colleague  of 
mine  used  to  do,  seat  yourself  in  the  class — take  a  hum- 
ble place  at  the  bottom — tell  off  one  ef  the  boys  to  take 
the  lesson,  and  let  them  see  how  many  places  you  can 
get  by  fair  answering  of  questions.  The  first  and  the 
great  commandment  for  a  teacher  is  :  "  Thou  shalt  be 
alive."  Let  your  teaching  fairly  tingle  with  life.  Make 
your  class  feel  they  are  under  a  man,  not  under  a  ma- 
chine. 

Different  Exprcistons  of  Feeling. 

In  enumerating  some  of  the  more  marked  instincts  or 
natural  feelings,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  universals* 
The  sequence  according  to  which  they  develop  is  ex- 
ceedingly diverse,  and  their  expression  is,  if  possible, 
more  diverse  still.  Darwin  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  ex- 
pression of  the  emotions.  This  gives  us  what  we  may 
call  the  normal  and  physiological  mode  of  expression. 
But  consider  how  different  in  different  persons  will  be 
the  expression  of  the  same  emotion.  A  party  was 
climbing  in  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  was  a  heterogene- 
ous sort  of  party ;  there  were  ministers,  business  men, 
and  professional  men.  Suddenly  they  breasted  a  ridge 
and  the  Pacific  ocean  burst  upon  their  view.  It  was  a 
great  moment.     **  Hallelujah  ! "   said  the    Methodist 

minister  ;    "  Glory  to  God."    "  Well,  Til  be ! " 

said  the  stockbroker.  It  was  the  same  feelings  the 
same  spirit ;  there  was  difference  of  expression,  of  ritual 
— that  is  all. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Where  did  man  first  live  when  he  appeared  on  this 
planet?  An  able  scientist  in  the  West  conjectures  that 
he  lived  in  the  region  of  the  north  pole,  of  course  a 
milder  climate  then  prevailing.  Fossils  of  the  redwood 
tree  are  found  there  and  the  bones  of  the  mammoth ; 
some  well  preserved  specimens  of  the  latter  have  Lately 
been  found.  The  appearance  of  these  covered  with  hair 
has  been  explained  by  supposing  that  they  grew  hair  as 
a  defence  against  the  cold  that  seems  finally  to  have  set 
in.  But  the  cold  becoming  intense  they  finally  perished. 
The  migration  of  birds  to  the  north  to  breed  is  the  in- 
heritance of  an  instinct  to  return  to  the  original  breed- 
ing grounds — in  fact  to  their  old  homes. 
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CU99  jVIanagcment  and  Discipline. 

Bj^  Joseph  S.  U ay  lor.  Td.  T>^  Trin.  T.  S.  19^  Manhaitan. 


The  Care  of  School  Property. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 

The  Class  Library. 

(a)  How  TO  Secure  Books.— ^Yhether  the  library  of 
the  Bchool  18  to  be  administered  as  a  aingie  inatitution 
or  ia  to  be  divided  into  aa  many  sections  as  there  are 
classes  is  a  matter  for  the  principaFs  decision.  But  in 
either  case  the  teacher  has  a  certain  responsibility.  The 
suggestions  here  made  apply  chiefly  to  the  class  library, 
but  the  remarks  on  the  Purpose  of  a  library/'  ''How 
to  realize  the  object/'  and  ''  Who  may  use  the  library/' 
are  equally  pertinent  in  the  case  of  a  general  library. 

The  books  should  be  supplied  by  the  principal,  either 
out  of  the  special  library  fund  or  out  of  the  general  sup- 
ply f  undy  if  this  be  permissible.  Resourceful  teachers, 
hov^rever,  find  means  of  collecting  libraries  eren  where 
no  official  assistance  is  given.  Pupils  can  be  induced  to 
loan  or  contribute  books  out  of  their  private  stock  at 
hoffld.  Sometimes  a  class  paper  is  published  (possible 
only  in  the  higher  grades)  at  a  profit,  and  perhaps  well- 
to-do  parents  who  learn  of  the  ambitions  of  the  class, 
insist  on  making  a  special  contribution.  At  any  rate, 
in  nearly  all  eases  where  there  is  a  will  to  gather  a  li- 
brary, a  way  is  found  to  do  it. 

The  teacher  must  exercise  wise  caution  in  accepting 
contributed  books.  He  must  rigidly  exclude  all  trashy 
stuff,  all  books  whose  print  is  too  small,  everything  of  a 
sectarian  character,  everything  that  is  in  any  way  mor- 
ally unfit  for  children.  Some  of  the  finest  classics  in 
English  will  thus  have  to  be  rejected.  ''The  Scarlet 
Letter,"  for  instance,  or  an  un-edited  copy  of  "Gulliver's 
Travels "  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  improper  reading 
for  a  child  in  the  grades. 

(b)  The  Catalog.— A  complete  list  of  the  books  in 
the  library,  with  title,  author,  and  catalog  number  should 
be  accessible  to  every  pupil.  If  the  number  of  different 
books  is  small,  children  may  copy  the  catalog  into  their 
note-books.  If  this  involves  too  much  labor,  let  a  single 
copy  be  posted  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  room. 

(c)  Who  May  Use  the  Library.— Some  teachers  re- 
strict the  privileges  of  the  library  to  the  use  of  meri- 
torious pupils.  This  course  is  not  to  be  commended. 
"Bad  "boys  are  such  sometimes  because  they  have  not 
enough  work  to  keep  them  busy.  The  library  books  in 
such  cases  are  very  useful  in  furnishing  material  for  the 
exercise  of  idle  brains.  Frequently,  too,  an  indifferent 
pupil  becomes  interested  in  regular  school  work  thru  a 
skilful  use  of  the  library.  The  only  children  that  are 
properly  denied  access  to  the  library  are  those  who  mark 
or  destroy  books.  A  pupil  who  loses  or  fails  to  return  a 
book  when  due,  should  be  compelled  to  replace  the  same. 
Failing  in  this  he  must  be  promptly  sent  to  the  princi- 
pal. 

(d)  The  Limit  of  Time.— Two  weeks  is  a  reasonable 
time  to  allow  for  the  return  of  a  book.  Usually  the 
reader  should  have  the  privilege  of  renewal  for  a  week 
or  two  longer. 

(e)  Purpose  op  the  Library. — The  immediate  and 
primary  aim  of  the  school  library  is  the  enjoyment  of 
good  books.  In  this  respect  the  reading  of  library  books 
is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  other  school  reading. 
Pleasure  may  be  an  incidental  aim  in  other  reading,  but 
here  it  is  the  chief  one.  Information,  which  in  '  sup- 
plementary "  reading  is  one  of  the  primary  objects,  in 
library  reading  is  incidental.  We  propose  here  the  lit- 
eral application  of  the  Herbartian  doctrine  of  interest ; 
namely,  that  interest  is  the  end  of  the  whole  business, 
and  knowledge  a  means  of  acquiring  it.  The  object  of 
the  library  is  to  give  the  pupil  an  appetite  for  good 
books.  This  can  only  be  done  by  letting  him  taste  the 
literary  dainties  that  tickle  his  own  palate.  There  is  no 
use  in  telling  him  he  ought  to  read  this  and  that,  or  he 


ought  to  read  with  this  and  that  purpose  in  view.  Li- 
brary reading,  to  be  effective,  must  be  done  by  the  pupil's 
voluntary  effort ;  and  unless  he  is  interested  in  the 
books  you  give  him,  you  have  no  guarantee  that  he  will 
read  any  of  them  to  please  you. 

For  these  reasons  the  selection  of  books  for  a  class 
library  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task.  Publishers  issue 
volumes  by  the  thousand,  but,  alas,  how  few  of  these  are 
suitable  for  any  given  grade !  If  they  possess  interest, 
they  lack  literary  merit.  If  they  have  this  merit  they 
are  too  difficult.  Sometimes  the  text  is  suitable,  but 
the  pictures  offend.  Then,  again,  both  these  may  pass 
muster,  but  the  type  is  too  small,  or  the  spacing  is  too 
narrow,  or  the  paper  is  too  poor,  or  the  binding  is  objec- 
tionable. The  Library  catidog  of  Manhattan  borough. 
New  York  city,  contains  more  than  three  thousand  titles. 
Yet  when  one  undertakes  to  select  from  it  books  for 
claas  reading  he  is  sorely  puzzled  to  find  material  that  is 
entirely  satisfactory  from  all  points  of  view. 

(f)  How  to  Realize  the  Purpose. — Interest  in  read- 
ing being  the  primary  aim  of  the  library,  what  can  the 
teacher  do  to  stimulate  that  interest  7  Providing  the 
right  kind  of  books  is,  of  course,  the  most  effective 
means  ;  without  these  the  task  is  well-nigh  hopeless. 
There  are  a  few  master  minds,  like  Franklin  and  Lin- 
coln, who  in  childhood  devour  with  relish  works  on  divin- 
ity, philosophy,  and  other  abstract  themes ;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  children  are  not  attracted  to  this  class  of 
reading.  For  them  the  book  must  be  simple  in  lan- 
guage and  must  treat  subjects  specially  adapted  to  the 
experiences  and  fancies  of  childhood. 

The  reading  may  be  done  either  at  home  or  in  the 
claas-room.  If  it  is  done  in  school  there  must  be  a 
"reading  hour," and  enough  copies  of  one  book  to  supply 
each  pupil.  It  is  better  to  have  fifty  copies  of  one  good 
book  than  one  copy  each  of  fifty  books.  The  advantage 
of  having  many  copies  is  (1)  that  the  teacher  is  able  to 
conduct  class  exercises,  and  (2)  the  interest  is  greatly 
intensified  when  all  are  reading  and  discussing  the  same 
book  at  once. 

Whether  the  reading  be  done  at  home  or  at  school  it 
should  be  carefully  and  appreciatively  done.  Each  pupil 
should  give  before  the  class  an  oral  or  written  account 
of  at  least  one  book  during  each  term.  He  should  be 
taught  to  note  the  name  of  the  author  and  to  find  out 
something  of  his  life  and  the  names  of  other  books  he 
has  written.  The  teacher  may,  at  convenient  seasons, 
read  effective  passages  from  works  of  class  authors  not 
found  in  the  school  library,  and  thus  the  interest  is  wid- 
ened and  deepened,  so  that  children  will,  of  their  own 
accord,  join  free  libraries  and  read  books  of  which  they 
have  heard  from  their  teachers. 


Education  for  Citizenship.     IL 

By  Charles  Deforest  Hoxie,  Author  of  "  Civics  for  New  York 

State." 

Every  American  voter  is  an  incipient  law  maker.  As 
he  casts  his  ballot  for  alderman,  for  member  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  for  member  of  his  state  legislature, 
or  for  Congressman  of  the  United  States,  he  sets  in 
motion  the  machinery  that  makes  law.  He,  himself, 
may  be  chosen  a  member  of  any  of  these  lawmaking 
bodies.  He  should  have,  therefore,  an  intelligent  con- 
ception of  what  laws  may  and  may  not  be  made,  and  of 
what  legislative  policies  are  likely  to  prove  wise  or 
unwise  under  our  constitutional  form  of  government. 
This  knowledge  he  cannot  attain  without  some  general 
understanding  of  the  fundamenta)  principles  underlying 
our  national  constitution  and  the  constitution  of  his 
own  state. 

Here,  as  before  stated,  the  average  voter  is  not 
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expected  to  attain  to  a  profound  or  technical  scholar- 
ship. He  should,  however,  hare  an  acquaintance  with 
the  general  outlines  and  underlying  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tutional law,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  historical  de- 
velopments leading  to  the  adoption  of  our  national  and 
state  constitutions.  The  voter,  as  an  incipient  law- 
maker, ought  also  to  have  a  pretty  good  idea  in  a  gen- 
eral way  as  to  whether  a  proposed  piece  of  legislation  is 
in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  consti- 
tutions. If  not  in  such  accord,  and  the  proposed  law 
be  of  such  moment  as  to  warrant  a  change  in  the  funda- 
mental law  in  order  to  bring  it  into  existence,  then  the 
voter  should  be  able.to  move  intelligently  to  secure  such 
change. 

To  be  more  specific,  suppose  that  a  number  of  citizens 
desire  that  the  telegraph  be  made  a  part  of  the  postal 
system  ;  or  to  go  further,  suppose  they  wish  the  govern- 
ment to  buy  up  existing  telegraph  systems  and  operate 
them,  as  the  post  ofiice  is  operated,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  people.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered 
would  be  the  question  :  Can  the  government  lawfully 
assume  control  of  the  telegraph  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States?  May  any  clause  of  that  consti- 
tution be  construed  as  forbidding  such  action?  If  not, 
under  what  section  is  there  authority  for  a  government 
telegraph?  And  further,  would  such  proposed  action 
by  the  government  be  in  harmony  with  previous  legis- 
lative action  and  with  the  general  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tutions? 

Having  answered  these  questions  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion in  the  afSrmative,  the  citizen  should  then  know  in 
a  general  way  the  results  of  government  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  telegraph  in  places  where  it  has  already 
been  tried.  And  in  this  particular  the  citizen  should 
know  how  to  get  at  the  original  official  sources  ef  in- 
formation, instead  of  taking  his  opinions  at  third  or 
fourth  hand  from  the  partisans  or  opponents  of  a  gov- 
ernment telegraph. 

In  much  the  same  way  every  well-equipped  American 
voter  ought  to  have  a  general  understanding,  in  outline, 
of  all  the  more  important  pressing  economic,  political 
and  municipal  problems  that  may  be  seriously  affected 
by  legislative  action.  He  should,  for  example,  have  a 
general  understanding  of  the  problems  of  municipal 
ownership  and  operation  of  water,  lighting,  and  trans- 
portation service  ;  of  the  various  problems  involved  in 
different  methods  of  taxation  ;  of  the  problems  arising 
from  the  great  industrial  combinations  known  as 
''  trusts,"  and  the  resulting  efforts  at  government  pro- 
hibition or  control ;  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
issue  and  control  of  the  currency ;  of  the  problem  of 
government  regulation  of  transportation.  He  should 
also  understand  the  bearing  of  the  question  of  improved 
and  extended  civil  service  upon  the  question  of  more 
generally  extended  municipal  and  governmental  func- 
tions, and  the  secondary  problem  arising  from  a  pos- 
sible "permanent  office-holding  class." 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  upon  which  the 
average  American  citizen  should  have  an  intelligent 
opinion,  based  as  far  as  possible  upon  facts,  that  he 
may  by  his  ballot  influence  legislation  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  city,  state,  and  the  nation. 

(To  be  coBtlnued.) 


Congress  has  voted  to  admit  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico  into  the  sisterhood  of  free  and  independ- 
ent states.  The  constitutional  convention  of  New 
Mexico  has  been  granted  power  to  designate  the  name 
by  which  the  new  state  shall  enter  into  the  Union.  In 
the  case  of  Oklahoma  the  constitutional  convention  by 
irrevocable  ordinance  is  asked  to  express  consent  to 
any  future  act  of  Congress  which  shall  attach  all  or  any 
part  of  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  state.  In  other  re- 
spects the  enabling  acts  differ  materially  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  public  lands  appropriated  for  educational  and 
public  purposes. 


Truancy  Problems. 

By  Supt  Wm.  D.  Parkinson,  of  Waltham,  Mass. 

(Extract  from  Beport.) 

A  pupil  absent  from  school  without  the  permission  of 
his  parents  is  accounted  a  truant.  The  wandering  in- 
stinct takes  possession  of  most  boys  and  girls  at  some 
stage  of  their  development  and  with  a  good  many  the 
indulgence  of  this  instinct  comes  into  collision  with 
school  sessions.  The  temptation  to  go  to  a  fire,  to  fol- 
low a  circus  parade,  or  to  wander  in  the  woods  in  the 
warm  spring  days,  instead  of  going  to  school,  often  pre- 
vails. In  itself  this  seems  a  small  matter,  and  indeed 
it  is  so  if  it  does  not  become  habitual,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  if  the  habit  is  indulged  it  soon  leads  to 
serious  demoralization.  Success  in  slipping  between 
the  control  of  the  home  and  the  control  of  the  school 
grows  into  defiance  of  all  control.  The  best  remedy 
that  has  been  found  is  to  place  the  persistent  truant  m 
a  school  which  combines  also  a  home,  so  that  control  is 
continuous. 

Such  a  school  is  maintained  by  the  county.  It  is  not 
a  place  of  penalty,  nor  is  it  a  place  of  confinement. 
There  are  no  fences  or  barred  windows.  Nor  is  it  a 
place  where  bad  boys  are  sent.  Truants,  of  course,  are 
not  the  best  class  of  boys,  but  a  truant  during  his  tru- 
ancy will  usually  find  worse  companions  than  other  tru- 
ants are,  and  boys  of  habits  and  character  which  make 
them  fit  subjects  for  the  reform  school  are  not  received. 

It  is  a  school  in  which  boys  are  taught  as  in  other 
schools.  They  have  manual  training,  and  work  upon 
the  farm  or  in  the  bakery.  They  are  well  fed,  have 
suitable  hours  for  play,  sleep  in  beds  as  nice  and  as 
comfortable  as  any  of  them  have  at  home,  in  rooms  as 
fresh  and  clean  as  our  own,  and  far  better  ventilated. 
The  boys  in  the  school  are  encouraged  to  make  the  best 
of  themselves.  One  means  of  training  seems  to  me  to 
be  suggestive  for  our  public  schools,  and  I  have  heard 
the  same  expression  from  others.  It  is  the  band  of 
music,  made  up  of  about  twenty-five  of  the  boys,  trained 
by  a  director  employed  for  the  purpose.  This  illus- 
trates 8omewha,t  the  principle  upon  which  the  school  is 
conducted. 

Boys  are  not  sent  to  this  school  unless  it  seems  that 
their  cure  is  hopeless  under  the  conditions  at  home.  It 
always  comes  as  a  shock  to  the  parents,  however,  when 
complaint  is  entered  and  the  question  is  raised  of  sending 
a  boy  to  the  county  school.  The  parents  who  have  been 
least  disturbed  at  the  truancy  are  often  most  distressed 
at  the  thought  of  the  truant  school.  Every  appeal  is 
urged  and  every  infiuence  brought  to  bear  against  com- 
mitment or  in  favor  of  release.  These  appeals  are  often 
pathetic  and  resistence  to  them  seems  harsh.  Yet  it  is 
a  fair  index  of  the  merits  of  such  protests  that  in  the 
two  instances  in  which  they  have  been  yielded  to  during 
the  past  year  the  parents  have  subsequently  regretted 
their  own  action,  in  one  case  returning  the  boy,  in  the 
other  unable  to  do  so  because  the  boy's  wilfulness  had 
turned  into  channels  other  than  truancy. 

Justice  to  the  boys  and  to  the  school  itself  requires 
that  we  resist  such  appeals  in  most  cases.  To  be  suc- 
cessful such  a  school  must  retain  its  pupils  long  enough 
to  accomplish  something  with  them.  To  send  boys 
there  merely  to  scare  them  or  their  parents  into  con- 
formity with  their  duty  would  be  to  pervert  the  school 
into  a  mere  lockup.  Pupils  should  not  be  sent  there 
until  they  need  the  training  given  there,  and  then  they 
should  not  be  withdrawn  until  they  have  had  the  benefit 
of  that  training.  We  are  making  progress  in  the  mat- 
ter. People  are  coming  to  understand  it  better,  and 
the  school  attendance  law  is  being  more  effectively  en- 
forced than  ever  before.  The  most  difficult  problem  of 
enforcement  at  present  is  in  the  case  where  absence  is 
due  not  to  truancy  but  to  shif  tlessness  of  parents*  A 
fine  of  twenty  dollars,  which  is  the  utmost  penalty  in 
such  a  case,  has  no  terrors  to  a  parent  whose  very  shift- 
lessness  protects  him,  from  the  payment  of  any  fine. 
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SUMME^R  TRAVEL  GUIDE, 

The  long  sammer  vacation  gives  the  teachers  of  the  United  States,  numbering  over  400,000,  an  opportunity  to 
see  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  land  in  which  they  live.  Teacher  tourists  increase  each  year,  and  there  is  no  part 
of  the  country  where  they  may  not  be  found  during  July  and  August.  This  summer  many  attractive  trips  have 
been  arranged  in  connection  with  the  National  Educational  Association  convention  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis, 
July  7-11.  HAMti 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  meet  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  this  year,  and  an  enjoyable  time  in  the 
Green  Mountain  State  is  promised  in  the  way  of  scenery.  Those  who  attend  any  of  the  numerous  summer  schools 
which  are  open  during  vacation  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  scenery  where  the 
schools  are  located.  Vacation  outings  add  largely  to  the  new  interest  which  the  teacher  carries  back  to 
her  fall  work. 


National  Educational  Association. 

Forty-First  Annual  Convention  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis, 

July  7-11, 1902. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  is  authorized  to  announce  the  following  railway 
basing  rates  and  ticket  cenditions. 

BASING  RATES  AND  TICKBT  C01CDITI0R8 

Rates— A  rate  of  oncfirat-claaa  limited  fare  for  theroufld  trip, 
pltis  $2.00  membenhip  fee,  has  been  grante4  by  the  foUowins 
Associations: 

Thb  Wbstb«k  Pabsbxobk  Assocxatioh, 

Thb  Cbmtkai.  Passbxosk  Associatiox, 

Thb  Passbhgbb  Dbfabtmbitt,  Tbumk  I^dcb  Associatxok, 

Thb  IjBW  Bkolakd  Fassbrobk  'Associatiok, 

Thb  Southbastbbm  Passbkobk  Association, 

Thb  80UTHWB8TB1UC  Fassbnoxb  Bukbau« 

Thb  Tbams-Continbntai,  Passbxobk  Association. 

Tfie  MiNNBAPOUS,  9T.  PAUi.  AND  Sault  8tb.  Ma^ib  Rt.  with 
its  connections,  the  Canadian  PACsne  Rr^  the  Dbtboit  and 
CLBTUAND  Natioation  Co.,  and  the  Dbtkoit  and  Buffalo 
8.  8.  Co.,  have  concnried  in  the  same  rates  and  ticket  conditions 
from  eastern  points. 

Thb  Nokthbbn  Pacific  Rt.,  Th»  Obxat  Nobthbbn  Rt.  and 
Thb  800-PACIF1C  Rt.  hare  united  In  granting  a  rate  of  $02.00, 
including  membership  fee,  from  aU  North  Pacific  Coast  points  to 
Minneapolis  and  retnm;  fix>m  Spokane,  Lewlston  and  Kootenai 
comiAon  points,  $4*.60;  from  Helena.  Butte  and  Anaconda,  $34.50; 
and  a  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  2.00  membewhip. 
from  aU  points  in  Montana,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and 
Manitoba  on  their  respectlTe  Hues. 

THB  OsBOON  RAXUtOAD  &  Natioation  Cokpant  wiU  make. 
Tia  Haatlagtoa  and  the  Missouri  Rircr,  the  same  rates,  dates  of 
Mily^  BBd  tieket  conditions  ttom  Portland.  Puget  8ound  and  inter- 
Bt^ffitT  paints  as  the  Northern  Uses  named  in  the  preceding  para- 


Dataa  •f  Sale— The  dates  of  sale  in  the  territories  of  the 
laspecUf  associations  will  be  as  follows: 

'VV^stom  Passenger  Association,  July  7  and  8  from  points 
witUa  a  radius  of  150  mUes  from  Minneapolis;  Ifrom  all  other 
pafai^  July  6,  6  and  7.  ^ 

Central,  Trunk  Line,  New  England,  and  Southeastern  Pas- 
senger AaaocUtions,  July  4,  5,  and  6;  sale  to  be  so  regulated 
that  tickets  win  be  presented  at  the  gateways  af  the  Western 
Passenger  Assoeiatkm  oa  July  6,  8,  and  7. 

Trans-Contlacnial  Passenger  Assodatloa  from  points  in  Call- 
fbrnia,  July  1  and  2;  froai  points  west  oT  Colora4ocommon  points 
and  Che7«nne^  July  8  and  4|  aala  to  be  so  regulated  that  tickets 
wffl  be  presented  at  the  gateways  oT  the  Western  Passenger 
Association  on  Its  aathorlsed  dates  ofsale. 

Southwestern  Passenger  Bureau^  July  6,  6,  and  7  from  points 
la  Missouri;  July  6  aad  6  from  i>olnts  In  ladlaa  and  Oklahoma 
Territodss  and  from  paints  In  Texaa  north  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Big  Spring  thru  Comaaehe,  Waco,  and  Lufkin;  and  July  4  and  5 
from  palata  la  Texas  south  of  the  line  named. 

The  dates  of  sale  frtns  North  Pacific  Coast  points  wUl  be  June 
88,  July  1  aad  8;  from  Spokane,  Le wiston,  Huntington,  and  Koo  t- 
enai  common  polnta,  June  20,  July  2, 8  and  4;  from  Helena,  Butte, 
and  Anai****^^.  Mont.,  July  4,  5,  and  8;  going  limit  July  10. 

The  sercral  lines  not  connected  with  the  abOTC  named  asso- 
datjions  will  grant  conespo^dlng  dates  of  sale  proTiding  for 
arriTal  la  Minneapolis  on  July  .8,  7,  and  8. 

Ltalta  aad  8to»-oTora— All  tickets  will  prorlde  for  contlnu- 
oua  passage  la  both  dlrdttions  excepting; 

Stop-overs  at  aad  west  of  Colorado  common  points  will  be 
gristed  oa  tlie  letum  trip  oa  tIckeU  from  Trans-Continental 
Asaodatioa  teiiitoiyt  also  a  stop-orer  wiU  be  granted  at 
Mackteae,  MldL«  oa  tickets  reading  tU  the  Soo  Une  and  the 
Detroit  Ik  Oerdand  NaTigation  Co. 

4|TldWts  from  the  North  Pacific  Coast  aad  iatermediate  points 
win  allow  Ibr  stop^rvers  In  each  dirsetloa  within  transit  limits 
tickets  reading  Tla  Husthigtoa  and  the  Missouri 
win  aot  be  allowed  caat  oT  Colorado  common 
points  aad  Cbeyenac.  _^_ 

Tickets  are  limited  to  leaxe  lAaaeapoBs  on  the  return  trip  not 
earlier  than  July  8  nor  later  than  July  14,  with  the  prorision 
that  tickets  maj  be  extended  ibr  ntan  oa  any  dmte  aot  later 
tbaa  September  Ut,  bj  deposttiag  the  Bmmt  wHMtheJ^imt  RmU^ 


v/ajr  Agent  at  MinneapoUe  between  Jufj  8  aad  2^,  inehutwe,  and 
paying  a  deposit  and  ralidation  ite  of  Aitj  eente. 

All  tickets  mast  be  Talidated  for  return  by  the  Joint  Agent; 
for  Tulidation  of  tickets  not  deposited  a  charge  of  twenty-fiYe 
cents  will  be  made. 

The  Southeastern  Passengex  Association  has  granted  an 
extension  for  retom  until  October  1st  on  tickets  Ax>m  pointaaoutb 
oftbe  Ohio  rtrer  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  rirer,  sul^ect  to  the 
concorrent  action  of  the  Western  Pasaen^rer  Association  and  the 
Cottral  Passenger  Association.  It  is  beliered  that  snch  action 
win  be  taken.  This  wiU  enable  teachers  from  the  southern  states 
to  remain  in  Minnesota  until  the  opening  of  their  school  year. 
Announcement  of  final  action  win  be  made  thru  the  June  issues  of 
the  Educational  Press  i 

TABLE  OP  RATES 
(Based  upon  one  fart  for  the  round  trip  plus  $2.00  membership  fee) 
From  Eastern  Points 


$81.70 
81.00 
80.50 
28.65 


$38.50 
85.35 
86.90 


Boston,  $35.50;  $31J$0*  PhUaddphia, 

Springfield.  33.50;     31.50  Waahin^oi^ 

Albany.  N.y.,    32.50;     31.65  Montreal, 

New  York,  83.50;     3t.50  Toronto, 

Prom  Sottthem  Points 

ChattaaoMU,      Tenn.,  $29.70  Charleaton,  S.  C. 

Naatarflle,  T«an.,  ..  25.20  New  Orleans, 

Atlaa^^a.,  33.80  Gahpeston,  Texas 

Pxwn  Cemtrml  Points 

Bnfralo,  $28.60;  25.10;  20.50t  Chicago,  ^H*S9 

Pittsburgh.         $25.50;  24.00  Peoria,  13.75 

iDctrolt,  20.25;  IT'OOf  St,  LoUla,  18.00 

^Sicfainatl,  LpOoteTOle      21.50  Kansas  City,  15.55 

From  Western  A>i:at« 

$72.40  SHrer  City,  N.  Mex.,        $48.70 

72.40  Albuquerque,  43.00 

__  64.20  Iras'Ycsas,  87.70 

5bo|R.ldabo, "  47.00  Lewiston.  Idaho,  44.50 

Seorer  (aad  other  Colorado  common  points).  27.90 

Salt  pakoCttraad  Ogden,  88.75 

iPortland  aad  Puget  Sound  points,  52.00 

Spokane  and  Kootenai  points,  44.50 

.Helena,  Butte,  Anaconda,  84.50 

*Where  two  or  more  rates  are  named  diflbrent  routes  are  la- 


fBy  laka  steamers  aad  rafl  tU  Macklaaa 

A  list  of  attractive  Side  Trips  from  Minneapolis  was  pnb- 
lished.in  Turn  School  Jouknal  last  week. 

MKMBRRSmP  RB6ISTRATI0N-J0INT  RAILWAY 

AGBNCT 

AH  persons,  immeimtefy  on  mrrirml  in  Mwatmpolig, 
ahonld  report  at  the  Membbkship  RBoarmATioii  Bubbau, 
ezchsnge  iht  railway  memberthip  coupon  for  a  Membership 
Certificate  and  Badge;  and,  at  the  asune  time^  deposit  the 

xafiwaj  ticket  wHh  the  Joonr  Xailwat  Ammp.  ffcxlaHi8« 

oi  tiiiie  WOT  Fetuiu  is  desired* 

Aisignmrnt  of  places  of  eatertaiamcst  1^  the  Local 
Conmiittee  will  be  made  to  reguteitd  nmmben  oafy,  AS 
auiy  itglBter  as  members,  either  actire  or  associate,  by  8i» 
leaderioi^  the  railway  membenhip  coupon  or  hj  paying  the 
annaal  membenhip  fee  of  $2.00. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Membership  Registration  Boreait, 
the  Joint  Railway  Agency,  and  the  U>cal  Bntertainment 
Committee  will  be  in  the  same  room,  centrally  located  with 
reference  to  all  railway  depots. 

In  the  purchase  of  tickets  cart  9kotdd  be  taica  to  see 
that  the  deket  19  a  apedml '*N.  S.  A."^  ticket  bem^  4a  H. 
B.  A.  taembetrsb^  eottpon^  whidi  represents  the  membenhip 
fee  of  $2.00  paid  in  the  porchase  price  of  the  ticket  and  may 
be  exchanged  at  tiie  MembenUp  Resistration  Bnrean  in 
MiiMieapolki  for  an  official  meoriierafaip  certificate  and  a 
confSon  for  a  Tolome  of  procee£ngs  of  the  Misncopnlli  meet- 

In  case  the  tieket  sold  by  the  hdtlal  fine  is  an  Bxchaags 
Order  oa  a  line  terminal  in  MinneapoHs,  it  maj  not  bear 
the  membership  conpion  bnt  shonld  state  that  the  member- 
B&ip  fee  is  included  in  iha  pnrdiase  pri9e.^,^ffld  th^  tcnninal 
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$!»  tw)Mt  aboMld  bear  the  jngphwili^p  c^tyn. ,  WSmever 
pnt-ti^eta^m  reedrrd (aa  «xc&u^  onttr  *ad  tennbiml 
Saa  tieiet)  Both  sboald  be  pnaenUd  at  fbt^tinie  ofr^tn- 
tkm.  InaHeaaeaitaiabenbipStgiatrmilopMiomliI1)e''^Bade 
beibn  tlte  tSAeta  an  dtpeilmd  witf  Hm  Joint  Saihrar 
Agent- 

Itaboold  be  rmeadicral  tliat  aB  tl^etf  oa  whioh  ea- 
teiMion  farretim  later  thm  jni;  14  iB.dcMrtd,mitat  be 
depoaitetf  witk  tbc  Joint' $aB«aj  iLgenttwtwcai  July  8  and 
14,  iactndTC,  and  that  all  tirto-iand  czdtaage  ordenmut 
be  Talidated  b  j  the  Joint  Agent  itamiediately  befinc  begin- 
ning the  rrtntn  trip, 

A' eare&l  reading  br  tbepow^taaefofaSctutditioaastBd 
in  wtTuetioaa  printed  oa  the  tkket  wBlpnmtt  poeaibkiaia- 


STATB  DIRECTORS  AND  MANAGERS 


XOKTH  ATLAXnC  DnVHW 


...Vamtoa.-Mmm. 


To  &cilitate  ^  .distribntion  of  mail  matter  addrcswd 
to  the  memben,  tbc  I^ical  ConvvntiDa  Committee  boa  ar- 
ranged tot  the  ea£ab1iahfflent  of  a  Brancfa  Poat'Offiee  at 
"N.  B.  A.  ConvcntifTn  Hall,"  Bast  HinueaBOlia,  where  all 
mail  ao  addteaaed  oe  mail  addreaacd  in  care  of  aaj  oSdal 
of  the  AeaodatiMi  will  be  receired  and  delnered. 

TekgnuBaaddRMedin  care  of  the  Aaaodation  or  of 
any  of  ita  oSdok  willhe  recdred  and  ddiwred  at  the  Coo- 
Tenfion  Hall  poat  office. 

Thoae  prefeiriug  to  recdvc  their  mall  at  the  GeiKral 
DeliTcry  of  tbe<iiuuB  Poat  Office  of  Hi^neapolta  or  at  any 
botd  or  reflidencc,  shonld  haTC  it  to  addreiaed. 

LOCAL  ORGANIZATION  AT  MINNEAPOLIS 
QKXKRAi.  comnTTKB 

Wu.I.«ca  0<>  Mrs,  Cfcafrnua  Mad  RiecuCliJ  Becrttary, 

COBuncndml  Club,  Ho.  SSS  Aodnu  BW^ 
i^<r»»t.M  M.  Joaaaa,  SnpertntieBdeiiCof  City  Sctaooli. 
K.  P.  Hiwun,  ItembR- of  Bctaid  of  BdncBttoa. 
JOHH  A.  ScEIiBaaB,  Meniba'  oT  Board  of  BdiicatiDD. 
CoifWAT  M*CMIt,LAa,  F 
BTB>  OFTBDUaR 

■1  Clnb. 

at.VK>ii  W.  P^an,  Member  of  Commcndal  Clntk 
Cm*bij>  £  Daraa,  Member  of  Commeid*]  CHb. 

ASTMOKY  COMimm 
TheB'd.  iif  IMiiratlnii  of  Mlnne^Kilta.  TmomasP,  QtnmKw,  Prea't, 

SoBBBT  Pmatt,        J.  F.  Foaca,        F.  O.  MoUiu^ak. 

N.  P.  BAWLar,        W.  K.  Hicks,     JPpaa  A.  ScHLaaaa. 
CimD*  NoBiKaaa,  TwHauit  oTDidmrtt;  of  MtanciabL 
Bon.  A.  A.  Amx^  Majw  oT  MlnnciaiMlla 


D«Tm  I.  yiaMTa,  Frofemor  ofPedaaaay.  Qalv.  of  Mlbaeeota. 
Oaoaaa  B.  Anaa,  State  Inapeefor  of  ai|&  Bcboola. 
JL  W.  KAHsm,  «tatE'liupech>r  of  Or^kd  a:hoala. 
Wiuxui  W.  Fai.lrBI.1.,  Pre*.  irfMlaaiaiiiilli  Perk  Boaid. 
■  Umnoa,  taperlaleiulcBt  aflliffeH.  St.  PaaL 


Bd.  AMOdMtoB,  Bcdwood  Pane,  Mlaa. 


it.MKrJc4'I(.S.Jia4r.arM.,  I 
Wu^nn  Bua.oojACOBa,  Brg-ira  OalTen*^.  JroTldenee,  K.  L 
Wn^itB  Pi  Ooaor.  npn.  piiB..  NorthSeb.  DlMiHBTtfiHd.  Cona. 
A.  a.  DowHUte,  i>rls..TT,  8cb.  liaUi  St.  and  3d  Avcltow  Totfe.  H.V. 
H.  Bhbwitbb  Wtixii.  CO.  (npt.  of  •chooli....NewBniBiw<ck.  N.  J, 
GnoBOB  H.  BTODTiprln.,  NcwtoaBoT*'  •ch....Phlledclphla.  Pa. 

S.  w!  PluIBBfDln.  Ugr.)«nper.,  ITthw'd  ■cb..Plttibtirx,  Pa. 

joHx  W.  I.tii>iKnB>iD<>t.Uar.)StatcNor.  acb..MUlcrtTUlc.  re, 

•cnrrH  ATiAimc  anoBMi 

Oaoaaa  W.  Twmrraa,  npt.  of  tcboole Witaalactaa.XiL 

11.  BATa*  snvaaaa,  it.  nut.  of  pub.  birt — Baltimore  lU. 
Houtaa  M.  Joaawiit.  npcr.  pcto.,  pab.  ■eh_Aaaeo«Ba,  D.  C. 
Oaoimaj.  huoa*.  B.P.  jobaioB  PiA.  Co....IUch&aBd,  Ta. 

W.  ^  AKsaaaoK,  inpt.  of  (doola WbtfcUBg,  W.  Ta. 

Chaa  D.MClTB>,in«a.,McH'.aiiJ'lBdna.  CoL.'.Orecaibora,  M,C. 
D.  B.  JOBBIOK,  pna.Wletbmp  Kor.  CoDtaB-Jtopk  HOI,  K.  C. 
W.  K.  ^BATO,  Btataiapt.  ofpob.  liwLlitul'a..T»llell imta,  Fla. 
MIUCuniHAMITaa(8t.Mxr.>p(la.,Blchack.,OalMaTllle,PU. 

aODTH  CBRTXAL  DITIBION 
W.  B.  BuiTaoLOHBW,  p>la.,<Mila>  BIabBa..I,OBlaTllle,  Ey. 

W.  T.  Watra.  prln..  OMa-  BIfhScboOl .KnoxrlDx  Tcoa. 

UlM  U.  ▼.  Oi.i^St.  MBr4.Blab  BADOL-Naahrllk,  Tcnn. 

M.  U.  BettTAOi.  rapt.,  PnltoiCo.  ■( ~ 

JoBB  W.  AaBBcaoMBth,  etatc'inpt.  Of  e<._ 

JiMM  K.  PazBToa,  pm.  ■(  Staston  Con^e-.Natehea,  M 

WaaBBH  Saitob,  »apt:  of  dt;  «^oola Ktw  Orteaan  l«. 

].  M.  Pbxi>i.xt,  caOBty  aapt.  of  iclioale  ..^...OalTeeto^  Tczaa 

Datid  B.  Botd,  prca.  of  TJBlv.  afOklaboma Normaa,  OUa. 

Obobob  B.  Cook,  anpLordty  •ebooIa.—.-.BotSpclBsa,  Aife. 

MOKTH  CBHTSAI.  DITMOM 

J,  U.  H.  PaaoaHtca,  npt.  of  city  tchoola. J,afcrwi>od,  OUo. 

T.  A.  UOTT,  mpcrlotcndait  of  d^  echoola ..  Jlcbioad,  lad. 
AI.FBBD  BAtun,  atate  Hipt.  afpiili" 
D.  W.BruBOtfB,  dlr.  JinaJBe  .... 
L.  D.  HUTBT,  lUte  niit.oirffatiUe  tanned  ..Ma^Mm,  Wla, 
JoaxP,L,AMOMT(9t.llsT.),ca.niit.gfaeba;.Waiuftn,Wla, 
H.  S.  KaAM^  BaperiBWadeat  of  mjiooIb  —  -Jtaaa  City,  Iowa. 


W.  T,  Cai 

BBo.  T.  MDaraT(Bt.  War.),  aaat.  BOpt.  of acba.,  St.  I.ob1b,  Ho. 
W.  B.  BMiT^  ■apafatcndcBt  t£  i^aola...-J>ark  Blrer,  M.  D. 

B.  B.Cot.uaa,itBtc«apt.ofpab.laat™rtloa_VertflHaa,&iD. 

C.  O.  Pbabbb,  npertntcadcDt  ofacbooli ..Omaha,  Helh 

Fbah  a  B.  Draa,  ei 

wBaTBBjf  DirmoK 

'V.  W.  WBUtBiBtata^ipt.  <tf  pob.  b 
MlBi  BrrBi.i.B  Baa 

(director  for  Wjomtacl... 
H.  B.  PaiuBB,  principal  of  Loaaaac 
HmAH  Bahkb,  CoOeae  of  A.  aad  M.  Aita_I.aa  C 
yotAilsa 


,Ail>. 


rrS-BOwa.  Piln.  ofXrvtasScbool. 
D  B.  PAorraa.Pnn.ofAdainaMcbooL 
BxUblta— Bdoh  B.  MABCaaAim,  Clerk  of  Board  of  Bdoeattan. 
Batla-^  N.  PAana^  Pilnctpal  of  Seward  ScbooL 
Hi  I  iiiniiiiiilelloiia   Jnaa  N.  Oassa,  Prla.  of  Centxal  Blsb  Ofb^nrli 


W.  J.  Eaaa^  «Na  a/ AarLCoDcga  of  C 

m— n— ».'^  !!».-■—  ^f  jiurt  afuBb  laatT  Bnlai.  lilabn 
W.  R.  Bmns,  (St.  MxrJ.  aopt.  of  ae 

C.U.BI 
B.D.B 


;..  Woac,  Sapt.  K-s.  NonMl  Bcbool. 
■  M.  Al>BL.AII>>Bai.TOK,>Sapci.,Minar7Gcad«. 

>  J.  Tan,  CeatnJ  SIxh  Scbool. 
-^CraoBHOKTHBOB^  pKa.  oTIhl*.  of  MliuKaota. 


Horaial  (kbiiiili     ■'  T.  AnaxaT,  Pica  of  State  iniii^l  Board. 
Uuul  Tnlii£i»--J.  B.  Paanaa,  B^eXTlaer  of  Man.  Tnbdac 
>r  of  Drawing 


W  a.  OAi.a,  TJutwjalCj  of  lIliiiBaiila 
I'lijahaliMiaalliai     Mii  L^ouiaa PaKBCB,Bapcr. of  Pt^aleal Calt. 
Wataral  »cka«— C  HMrnqpaaa  W.  Bu^,  Dn^v.  of  MinneMta. 
B^oolAdmlMlatratloii— J.  P.  Fobcb,  Member  of  B'd  ofBdocatlon. 
'    Ubrar^— Mlaa  OKATU  CotiarariiAa,  AaAtant  Ubrarlka. 

Bdncatlon  of  DcaC  Blind  and  Fceble-MlndcA— Mn.  C.  I.  Pt.ACB. 
Indian  Edocatlon— B.  R.  JOBaaron*.  Bdttor,  Mluaeapotlt  nnci. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  "'^^i^j:;^'^'^ 
ASSOCIATION  JULY  7 ..  .902 

For  the  National  Educational  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  7lh  to  nth,  1902,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  will  sell  special  excursion  tickets,  July  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  1902,  at  rate  of  $31.50  for  the 
round  trip,  plus  $2.00  membership  fee  ;  good  returning  until  September  the  ist,  1902,  if  deposited  between 
July  8th  and  14th,  with  Joint  Agent  at  Minneapolis,  on  payment  extension  fee  50  cents  with  validation 
fee  25  cents. 

For  tickets  and  full  information,  apply  at  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Ticket  Offices,  Greater  New  York. 

Berth  in  sleeping  car,  whether  occupied  by  one  or  two  passengers  $5.00  between  New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  $2. 00  between  Chicago  and  Minneapolis,  or  fourteen  dollars  for  the  round  trip. 

TOUR  /hS.  Yellowstone  park 

Ejecaptionatly  t.ott>  'Rale-r  Offered  by  the  ^enn^tylH^anJa  'Raiiroait 
on  Account  of  Rational  Educational  A-r^ociation    Contfention. 


The  reduced  rates  authorized  by  the  traascoDlineDtal  rail- 
roads on  account  of  the  Aonual  Conventian  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  to  be  held  in  MinDeapolis,  July  7  to  11, 
1901,  have  enabled  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  tn  offer 
to  those  contemplating  attendance  at  this  Convention  an  op- 


Tellowitone  Park,  (lortheni  FacUlc  BaUnad.) 
portuniiy,  under  the  direction  of  its  popular  Penoo ally- Con 
ducted  Tourist  System,  not  only  of  visiting  the  beautiful  cilj 
in  which  the  Convention  is  to  be  held,  and  participating  in 
the  deiiberatioDB  of  the  Convention,  but  also  of  visiting  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  at  a  cost  impossible  under  or- 
dinary conditions  of  travel. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  is  never  more  attractive  than  during 
the  month  of  July,  and  ttft  tourists  under  the  care  of  the  PeDn- 
sylvania  Railroad  will  be  afforded  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
visiting  all  its  unique  attractions,  including  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  the  Geysers,  the  beautiful  Lake,  and  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Yellowstone. 


The  tour  will  leave  New  Yorlt  and  Philadelphia,  Saturday, 
July  5,  and  return  Sunday,  July  10.  Round-trip  tickets,  cover- 
ing all  necessary  expenses  for  the  entire  trip,  including  one 
berth  in  PuUman  sleeper,  will  be  sold  at  rate  of  ^150  from  all 


points  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  east  of  Pittsburg.  When 
two  persons  occupy  one  berth,  the  rate  will  be  $142  for  each 
person.     Rates  from  Pittsburg  will  be  (5  less  than  above. 

Tourists  will  use  a  special  train  over  the  entire  trip,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sir  days  devoted  to  the  lour  of  the  Park, 
when  stages  and  the  tine  hotels  maintained  in  the  Park  wili  be 
utilised.  This  special  train  will  consist  of  a  PuUman  dining 
car.  sleeping  cars,  and  an  observation  car,  all  of  the  highest 
grade,  and  the  passengers  will  find  them  fully  as  comfortable 
and  convenient  as  the  best  hotels.  During  the  three  days 
at  the  Convention  in  Minneapolis,  July  7  to  9,  inclusive, 
this  palatial  train  will  be  at  the  command  of  the  tourists, 
obviating  the  necessity  of  securing  accommodations  at  hotels. 

The  beauties  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  most 
aptly  termed  Nature's  Wonderland,  must  be  seen  to  he  appre- 
ciated.    From  the  top  of  the  stages  in   which  the  tour  of  the 


Old  Fidtnim. 
Park  is  made,  there  is  spread  out  before  the  traveler  a  con- 
stantly-changing panorama  of  wonders — snow-crowned  moun- 
tains ;  tumbling  and  tossing  rivers ;  Yellowstone  Lake,  like  a 
great  blue  sea  nestled  amongst  the  beetling  crags,  at  an 
altitude  above  that  of  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington;  the 
curious  natural  springs,  where  chemical  deposits  glisten  in  the 
sun's  rays  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow;  and  the  Geysers, 
ever  presenting  a  scene  of  varied  charm  and  awe-inspiring 
wonder. 

The  accommodations  on  this  tour  will  necessarily  be 
limited,  and  intending  tourists  should  apply  early  in  order  to 
.secure  reservations  of  space.  Requests  for  detailed  itinerary 
and  all  inquiries  regarding  accommodations  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Tourist  Agent,  1106  Broadway,  New  York,  or  Geo. 
W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  TOUR. 


Yellowstone 
National  Park 
and  Colorado 

Exceptionatlj  Low  Rates  on  the  occasion  of  tbe 

N.  E.  A.  Convention  at  Minneapolis. 

Special  Train  of  Pnllman  Palace  Sleepers 
leaving  New  York,  July  5th,  via 

NEWLYORK    CENTRAL. 


Tour  embracing 


YELLOWSTONE    PARK.   SALT   UKE    CITY,    OLCNWOOD 

SPRINGS,  DENVEIt,  ROYAL  GORGE,  COLORADO 

SPIIINGS.  GARDEN  OP  THE  GODS,  MANITOU. 

CHICAGO,  and  NIAGARA  FALLS. 


MINNEAPOLIS  and  the  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK, 

Time  iS  days,  cost  $i5a. 

To  MINNEAPOLIS  and  rctum  on  thii  traiii. 

railway  fare  only,  $3i.sm. 


For  fall  particulars  and  Illustrated  itinerary  of  both  tours, 
address, 

MILTON  C.  ROACH, 

Q.  E.  P.  Jl..  N.  r.  C.  *  H.  B.  a  B. 

131«  BroadwaT.  NEW  TOKK. 


THE  COLORADO 
SHORT  LINE 

ST.  LOLIS 
MO  KANSAS  CITY, 

VIA  THE  PUEBLO  GATEWAY, 

COLORADO,  UTAH 
._NOTH^PAciFIC  COAST. 

NT  Cafc  Cars,  mcals  »  l*  carte     Double  oaply  through  c*n 
SERVICE     The  scenic  line  through  Colonaoo 

THE  IRON  MOUNTAIN  ROUTE  ^fAii%°':'i.l"°!''l,T,.'l\:"s, 

ARK..  AND  PRINCIPAL  POINTS  IN  TEXAS,  MEXICO  AND  CALIFORNIA  ELEGANT  SER- 
VICE AND  HOURS  SAVED  EXCURSION  TICKETS  ON  SALE  AIL  THE  YEAH  ROUND 
See  COMPANY'S  AGENTS   FOR   PARTICULARS. 

W.  E.  HOYT.  Om  I  E..icn.  p««.n(«  *g«t.  391  Broadway.  NEW  YOHH. 
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Ca  to  ihe 

i     r^^pSf^  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
«    (otI^^^ioI  ASSOCIATION  CONVOmON  I 

At  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

(IN  JULY) 

PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

vva  WEST  SHORE  KAILRAOD 

On  all  Fast  Brains  jjjr 

I  fiates  the  Lowest  Via  this  Picturesque  Route  | 


i 
I 


I 

i 

«*       ij^  ^•ROOK.Ly/i  !       338,  343.  726  Fulton  St. 


For  tickets,  time  tables  and  fuil  information  apply  to  offices 

l/f  J^SVlf  yO^tK  t        113,359,671,  1216Bro&dw&y,         *         375,  654  Columbus  A 
133  Wa»t  125lh  St.,  and  at  Stations  Fool  West  42d  St.,  and  Foot  FranKI 


H.  B.  JAGOE, 

Gen«ral  Eastom  Pa»s«nxer  Acont, 

3S9  Braadwkr.  NEW  yon.K 


C.  E,.  LAMBERT, 

Genoral  Passenger  Agent, 


NtW  YORK 


i^l^«^l^«SII^O^II^^I»S^II^O^I»^O^III^«^ 


fjy«»yjyj«aBji6jii5j!aiaii5j!BS^^ 


Summer 

Vacations 

Wiih  ihc  Summer  comes  thoughts  of  ihe  vacation,  where  and  how  to  go. 
Exceptional  facilities  arc  afforded  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
llent  service  for  travel  to  the  resorts  on  the  St.  Uwrcnce  River,  in  the 
Adirondack  and  White  Mountains,  the  Atlantic  Coast,  Lake  Chautauqua,  Niagara  Falls, 
Colorado,  and  resort!  in  the  west  and  norihivesi.  Ticket  saJcs  begin  June  1st,  dose 
September  JOth  ;  good  until  October  j  1st  for  return. 

Tickets  over  the   Lake  Shore  give  option  of  rail  or  steamer  either   way  between 

Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  without  extra  cost,  except  those  sold  locally  between  those  cities. 

BOOKS    FREE    ON    REQUEST.     A  finely    illustrated   descriptive 

book  about  Lake  Chautauqua,  also  book  giving  choice  list  of  routes  to 

the  east,  with  rates  from  Chicago,  Toledo  and  Cleveland. 

For  these  books  or  desired  information  about  travel  over  Lake  Shore  write  to 

A.  J.  Smitb.  c.  v.  .^  t.  a..  CleveUnd,  O. 


a^^8agB8gM>Xi?X;tX;rX>Xi^W^ 
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TO  THE  CONVENTION ! 

National  Educational  Association, 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN., 

JULY    7-11, 

vU  the 

CHICAGO,    MILWAUKE.E     AND 
ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY. 


The  World's  Moat  F»inous  Train 

"The  Pioneer  Limited  " 
"The  St.  Paul   R.oad " 


ate    of    llie 


I    MbI!    TfbId 


SEVEN       .... 
PRINCIPAL  ROUTES 


CniCAOO  and 
MINNEAPOOS 


excoriion  tickets  xiLl  be  sood  goms  and  tetnniliii 

ITS  iiDd  leTenl  otbei  sitraetlve  routei  nhifb  affoi 

rorlely  of  (ceuery.  rearli  tbe  mo*(  timortai 


Sonhi.f»t.tne_Wi 


^^B^ 


Sp«Ul<xcurimn.,Jun 
August,  on  The  California 
Limited,  best  train   for  bes 
clcrs,  Chicago  to  Loi  Angcic 
and  San  Franc itco. 

Round-irip,  fjo  Irom  Chicago, 
#4.7.50  from  St.  Louis,  $4;  from 
Kmsai  City.  Cotteiponding 
races  from  Eait  generally;  cod- 
(ulC  home  agcnl. 

Summer  in  California  It  «  de- 
lightful season.     Always  cool  by 
ong  giant  redwoodt,  and 

summer  journey  vi*  the 
Santa  Fe  acroti  high  plateau)  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Harvey 
meals  all  the  way.       En  route  lee. 


~a~2 


J^aptalfe, 


CHICAGO. 


^-■J'^-" 


TKt  MmI  Direct 
The  Only  Two  imt  Ftwr  Track  Syiltit^ 
The  QiilcUil  u  well  a»  the  Bcil  Houlc 


FjioAt  BOSTON  ™ 

ALBANY  BUFFALO 

DETROIT  TOLEDO 

CHICAGO  """  WEST 

h  da  tht 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R, 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Superb  Parlor,  Sleeping  anti  Din- 
ing Car  Service,  and  tbe  most 
thorough  equipment  possible, 
make  this  the  most  delightful 
and  popular  route  for  all  tourists 
from  New  England      :     :     :     :     : 

A.  S.  HANSON,     Gen'l  Paucnjcr  Ajcnt 


:  GREEN  MOUNTAINS  |  PlCtUFC  Book 


ENTITLED 


;  LAKE  GHAMPLAIN ; 

I  aa  reached  by  the 

'  CENTRAL  YERHONT  R.R,  \ 


lan  popular  as  a 

will  nave  an  additional  i   .  .._.  _. 

this   season  for  Teachers  and  ' 

EdueatOFB    on    account   of    the  ' 

^  meeting  of  the  w 

American  InsUtnte  ol  InstrDctlon  * 

at  Burlington,  Vt.,  July  1  to  4,  { 

I  ioi  which  excursion  tickets  wilJ  be  ^ 

,   sold,  Juae  aj  to  July  3 inclusive,  good  ^ 

I   returning  until  July  31,  at  very  low  J 

rates.      Special  rates   will   also   be  ' 

made  for  side  trip  excursions  from  W 

'  Burlington    to    varioui    promiaent  W 

'       Allraclive  descriptive  folder  giv-  0 

'  in^  full  information  mailed  on  ap-  i 

I  plication.  a 
n    ui-kucr    ,„  .„„  v„„„ 
'   Hiilf  of  V»r. 

unr^tot  LKkpCbam.  , 

■  illujiirated   dascrlp-  ' 


'^Michigan  in  Summef^ 

rRcMirbonthc 


GRAND  RAPIDS 
&  INDIANA 
RAILWAY  „...;j,.,o. 

will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  receipt  of  post- 
I  age— J  cents. 
I     Itiaa  handsome  booklet  of  forty-eight 

pages,  containing  two  hundred  pictures  of 
I  the  famous  Michigan  Summer  Resorts. 

I  Paloakey  Walloon  Laka 

I  Omana  W«qu«tanainf 

I  Harbor  Point  Bay  View 

Northporl  Cborlovoix 

I  MacUnac  Island   Odan 
I  Traverso  Citr  Roaring  Brook 

Lea  Cbanoftu; 


Gives  list  of  hotels  and 
boarding  houses;  rates  by 
day  and  week,  railroad  fa^e^ 
maps,  and  G.  R.  &  I.  train 
service.  Fishermen  will 
want  "  Where  to  Go  Fish- 
Postage,  2  cents. 

C.  L  LOCKWOOD.  G.  P,  A. 

«3  So.  lania  St.,    Grand  Ra»lds,  Mlcb. 
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Highland^ 

OF  -^ 

Ne^wJersly 

*A  deligliiful  resort,*  1.200  feci  aboic 
s»  levVl ;  reached  in  HO  minuter  from 
New  York  by  fast  express  trains  oicr 
ihc  LscKiwannn  Kailroud;  cool,  dry 
and  invifpiraiingi  every  Fadlii):  for 
camping,  fiHliin^t.  sailing,  auiomobilinH; 
modern  hotels. 

Tourist*  visitini!  'New  York,  duViiijj 
[he  summer  will  find  Lake  Hopaiuong 
a'  convenient  headquarters  for  their 
trips  to  town. 

write  for  "Lakes  and  Muuntnins,"  a 
little  book  tiillina  about*  Lake"  Hopat- 
cong  and  its  hotels  and  hoarditijj  li0il>C9, 
as  well  as  about  other  resorts  on  the 
Lackawanna  Railro.id. 

Addrcis:   T.    W.    LEE. 

Genvfil  ['JWngiir  AstiiT.  Niw  York  (liiv 


The  magniiiccnt  through  train 
service     maintained     by     tkc 

"Big  Four" 


New    York    Centr&I   Boston 

&  Alb&ny  and  Chesft.- 

pe&ke  &  Ohio  Ry's, 

includes  Buffet  Pari  or,  Caf^- Library 
Dining  and  Observation  Cars,  and 
Pullman  Sleepers 

To 

Moiantaina,  # 

LaKes.  ^ 

SeasKore, 
Cast.         # 

West.         # 
#  North. 

Xifritm_for  rat*4  and  fald*rj. 

Warraa  J.  Lracta.  W.  P.  D*»p». 

Oen'l  -Pi.it.  &  Tkt.  Ast.       Aut.  Oen'!  P.  ft  T.A 
CiKoiKMATi,  Ohio. 

AN  AGENT  WANTED 

IM  XTZBT  OOUSTT  AND  ITXBT  fUTT 
m  THS  DHITID  BTATKB  VOB 

Hdloflfl's  •  as€l»en'  •  Dbrarki 

I.L.XMUcMta>,nKHk>t,IlawYact 


CDCCI3l3CCCCCCCCBCI3CCC|0CCCCI3CCCCr 


MICHI6AN  riENTiaL 

"THE  NIAGARA  FALLS  ROUTE" 
btf'//  maA,m  jptctally  /oEv  raftj  of  far*  far 

National  Educational 

Association  Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


JULY  7-1 


The  fut  through  traiai  10  connection  with  the  Bottoa  &  Albany  R.  R. 
and  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  betneen  Bo<ton,  New  York,  and  Chicago, 
taking  passcDgera  via  Niagara  Falls,  ihould  be  the  favorite  route  for 
Educators  and  those  combining  instruction  with  pleasure. 


For  inftrmation  at  tt 


'«,  etc.,  mddrtss 


soaa  I  ;  i  4 1  <  1  >  q  a<K]c»ciac«»Mciaaaa(]cKiac«iaa<]4(»o«3c»«i3aaa 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


When  purchasing  your  tickets  to  the  National  Educational  Association  Convention  at  Minneapolis 
July  7th-iith,  be  sure  and  obtain  them  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  **  Soo  Line." 

Ll/jri/'RIOl/SLy  FITTET>  \rESTI^\/LET>  T'RAI/fS 


Our  Summer  Tour  Books  will  tell  you  of  the  wonders  to  be  seen  ^in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Edward  Whymper  as  forty  Switzerlands  rolled  into  one  ;  the  beauties  of  the  Lakes  in  the 
Clouds  ;  the  charm  of  the  Desbarates  region,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Great  Glacier.  Be  sure  to  write 
for  one  of  these  books  before  planning  your  vacation  trip. 

W^  To  Sportsmen  our  "  Fishing  and  Shooting"  is  the  most  interesting  publication  issued  to-day. 
Send  for  it  ! 


We  can  book  you  from  Vancouver  by  our  lines  of  Ocean  Steamships  to  China,  Japan,  The  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  Honolulu,  and  New  Zealand.     It  will  amply  repay  you  to  read  our  very  interesting  and 
beautifully  illustrated  pamphlets  on  China,  Japan,  and  Hawaii.     Forwarded  on  application. 
For  information  and  timetables,  etc.,  write  to 

ROBERT  KERR,  P.  T.  M..  C.  £.  E.  U55HER,  G.  P.  A.»  E.  V.  SKINNER.  G.  C  A.. 

Montreal.  Que.  Montreal.  Que,  3S3  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

Or  any  Canadian  Pacific  Agent  In  any  Part  ef  the  World. 


Educational  Meetings.  J^^e  19-21.— Georgia  Educational  As^o-      June  i8-Aug.  30.— Summer    School  of 

^,     .,.  .   ^  ciation  will  meet  either  at  Tybee,  Cumber-  Education,  the    University   of    Chicago. 

May  28-June  3.— Chanties  and   Correc-  land  Island,  Ga.,  or  at  TaUuhah  Falls.  G.   Two  terms,  each  of  six  weeks, 
tion  National  Conference,  Detroit,  Mich.  G.  Bond,  president,  Athens,  Ga. 

June  10-16.— North  Carolina  Teachers^  June  24.— New  York  State  Music  Teach-  June  19-Aug.  30.— New  England  conscr- 
Assembly,  annual  session,  at  Wrightsville,  ers'  Association  at  Ncwburg-on-the-Hud-  ^^J?^  °^  "J."^*^  ?  private  teaching  during 
N.C.    W.D.Carmichael,Jr.,Du?ham,N:  son.  ^  entire  vacation  period.    Frank   W.  Hale. 

C,  secretary  and  treasurer.  June      26-30.— International       Sunday   ^®^^°°- 

June  14-27.— American  Library  Associ-  school  Convention,  Denver,  Col.  June  23-Auff.  i.— Northern  Illinois  State 

ation,  Boston,  Mass.  June  28-July  3.— American  Association  normal  school,  summer  term,  DeKalb,  111. 

June  i7-i9.-Alabama  Educational  As-  Advancement  of  Science,  Pittsburg,  Pa.      John  W.  Cook,  president, 
sociation,  Birmingham.  .  Jun«  30,  July  i.— University  Convoca-       Beginning  June  23.— Virginia  School  of 

tion,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  James  Russell  Par-  Methods   at   the  Univcrsitv  of  Virginia, 
uirHirAM   CIIMMPD    DPCODTC      *°"^*  ^^''  secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Address  9upt.  E.  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg, Va. 

mi^niUAIN  5Ummi:i^  KCi^UKId  June3o.-J,uly5.-National  Association  June  25-Auff.  8.-Summcr  session  of  Uni- 
When  planning  your  vacation  for  this  ^r„riS^  n'^Sll^'^.yf  ""^  '  Pinkney,  Cm-  ^crsity  of  Nfickigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 
season,  ask  for  information  concerning  cinnati,  U.,  president.  John  R.  Effinger,  Jr.,  secretary, 

the  Summer    Resorts    of    Michigan        About   July  i.-Kentucky  Educational       june  ^o-Tulv  12 -San  Francisco  scMion 
ThePERE   MARQUETTE  RAIL    Association,  at  Lexington.    W.  W.  White,  ^J^*^^^^^^^^ 

ROAD  reaches  all  of  the  resorts  of  Alexandria,  secretary  JU '**"9|if  *  summer  scnoois.    Aaaress  :>. 

KUAU  r«acneb  an  01  mc  resarw  ui  ,ir    ^   /r-    •  •      tt  j       ^-       1  C.  Smith,    321-325   Sansome  street,  San 

Northern  Michigan,  and  oners  a  most       July    1-3. — West   Vu*ginia   Educational  Francisco 
convenient  route,  coupled  with  unex-  Association,  Mt.  Lake  Park. 

celled  train  service  and  modem  con-       juiy   j.^  —Pennsylvania   State  Educa-      J^^^  '"^^R- 10.— Yale  summer  school  of 
veniences.  tional  Association,  Pittsburg.  forestry,  Mflford,  Pa.     H.  S.  Groves,  di- 

T  ,  »#     •      1-      1.      »    KT  -.•       1  rector.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

July    1-4.— Music   Teachers'    National  '  ' 

THF   POIITE  TO   MINNEAPOLIS     Association,  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  A.  L.  Man-      July    i-Aug.    i.— Wesleyan     university 
I  nc   KV^U  1 1    I  \/   /nil^l^t«r\/Li.3     Chester,  Wellesley  Hilfs,  Mass.,  president,  summer  school  of  chemistry  and  biology. 

Teachers  from  Eastern  Points  who      July  1-4.— Southern  Educational  Asso-      July  2-Aug.  13.— Biological  laboratory  of 
expect  to  attend  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  ciation,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences, 

m    Minneaoohs  this  ^'^^Jj^^.J^'^^^^      July  i.3.-Seventy-8econd  annual  meet-  Address  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  502  Fulton 
ask  for  information  concerning  this   .^^  J  ^^^  Americai  Institute  of  Instruc-  street,  Brooklyn, 
route.    A  combination  of  ^jiL  ^*  r,„.i;««»/x«  v* 

tion,  at  Burlington,  Vt.  jyjy  ^.^ug.  28.— Chautauqua  assembly, 

.  ^.^^    A^.ix  I  Ai^tix  ^ff>Atfci  July  23.— New  York  State  Teachers' As  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.    Address  Chautauqua 

LAKE  AND  LAND  TRAVEL  sociation,  at  Saratoga  springs,  Supt.  H.  P.  Assembly,  General  Offices,  Cleveland,  0. 

„  Emerson,  BufEalo,  president ;  R.  A.  Sear-  r  1         a                  »t          j         .        . 

which  breaks  the  monotony  of  an  all  ine,  Rochester  secretary.  J^^y   5'Aug.    15.— Harvard     university 

rail  trip.    One  night  on  Lake  Michi-  t„|_  ^  ,,      w.*i-.«.i  ir^««^.«iA««i   km.  summer  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  Cam- 

gan.    five  hours  %y  rail  from  Detroit  J^^J  7""  •  ,».f  •^•''•J.  Educational  As-  bridge,  Mass.  J.  L.  Love,  clerk, 

to  Ottawa  Beach,  a  fashionable  sum-  f^*^®"*    Minneapolia,  Minn.     Wal-  -Two  summer  institutes 

mer  resort,  thence  by  steamer  to  Mil-  ^^^^^^^l^^  <^nnan  local  executive  onH  fflau^quaTtre  X?S  T^^^ 


waukee.  committee 


Island  Park,  under  the  direction  of  the 


August  6-u.— The  Negro  Young  Peo-  New  York  department  of  public  instruc- 
FOUR  HANDSOME  PHOTOGRAPHS  P^«'s  christian  and  Educational  Congress,  ^^^^^^^^^b^  R.^Skinner,  state  superin- 

of  Michigan  resort  scenery,  6x8  inches,  '  j^l    '  p^        is.-Ncw  York  university 

l!^um  orin?  ffom  "Sdein^Pne^^^^^  Summer  Schools.  summer  school,     MarshaU  S.  Brown,  sec- 

inum  print  trom   original  negatives,  ^            ,               ,,             ^                     ,  rctary,  University  Heights,  New  York. 

sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c.  June  5^ Aug.  5.— Kansas    State    normal  ^                   ^         &      »              v.   . 

in  stamps  or  coin.  school,  Emporia,  Kan.     J.  N.  Wilkinson,  July  y-Aug.  15. — Columbia    university. 

Write  to  H    F    MOELLER  president.  Address  Administrative  Board,  summer 

Gen»l  Pass'r  Agt.,             '  1?°^  ?  to  July  19  and  July  21  to  Aug  29.  session,  Columbia. 

— Ilhnois  State  Normal  university,   Nor-  t..i„o  a.,^  q     ii#...«u...  in           j 

mal.  111 .  two  summer  sessions.     Address  2^1,1^^:  rZ^^^^rf^  ^  aS^""^  wT 

HaviH  F#»lml^v  mcr  lustitutc,  Cottagc  City.    Address  Wil- 

uavid  t  elmley.            ^^  ,        .           „  liam  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

June    10- Aug.    19. — Valparaiso    college 

and  Northern  Indiana  normal  school.    H.  July  8-25. — American  institute  of  normal 

B.  Brown,  president,  Valparaiso,  Ind.  methods.  Eastern  session,  Boston,  Edgar 

June  13-Aug.  2.— Ohio  university  sum-  O.  Silver,  president,  29  East  19th  street, 
mer  school.  Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  president.  New  York.  Western  session,  Northwest- 
Athens,  O.  ern  university.    Evanston,  IlL,  same  date. 


Detroit,  Mich., 

for  information  concerning  this  route, 
and  for  copy  of  the  booklet  of  40 
pages,  handsomely  illustrated,  telling 
of  the 
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is  W,  Parker — The  Reformer. 

By  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Editor  of  School  and  Home  Edueatian. 

Francis  W.  Parker  was  a  prophet.  His  was  not  a  new 
voice,  btit  it  was  stronger  and  more  courageous  than 
others.  He  attacked  with  sledge  hammer  blows  what 
he  held  to  be  the  educational  idols  of  his  time.  The 
mechanism  of  systems  and  courses  of  study  which  pre- 
scribed the  same  series  of  lessons  for  all  pupils  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  conditions  of  servi- 
tude, had  so  riveted  the  teacher's  eye  to  the  things  to 
be  taught  that  the  child  himself  was  hardly  within  the 
field  of  vision.  He  declared,  in  thunder  tones,  that  it  is 
the  child  that  is  to  be  taught  and  not  the  text-books. 
He  would  burn  the  grammar,  the  spelling  book,  and  the 
rest  because  they  stood  between  the  teacher  and  the 
child.  Children  are  both  alike  and  different.  Their 
differences  are  as  numerous  as  their  likenesses.  Their 
likenesses  make  them  a  community,  their  differences 
make  them  individuals.  To  ignore  their  individuality 
is  an  educational  sin.  Only  a  part  of  the  nature  and 
powers  of  each  one  is  then  addressed.  They  are  thereby 
made  slaves  to  their  environment.  The  schools  should 
banish  the  procrustean  bed  and  give  teachers  and  chil- 
dren freedom  to  grow  as  their  natures  prompt.  Only 
by  doing  this  can  the  mission  of  the  school  be  realized. 

Something  like  the  above  would  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  Colonel  Parker  as  a  conviction  that  stirred 
his  feelings  to  their  profoundest  depths.  He  saw,  in 
his  imagination,  an  ideal  school  thru  which  the  children 
and  eventually  society  would  be  redeemed.  What  was 
needed  was  a  change  of  attitude  by  which  the  child 
should  be  made  the  central  object  of  study  and  the 
branches  of  learning  should  be  incidental  helps  in  sup- 
plying an  environment  that  should  be  favorable  to  tbe 
child's  natural  evolution. 

This  minimizing,  almost  to  the  point  of  abolition,  of 
organization  and  system  in  school  teaching,  seemed  to 
welcome  confusion  and  chaos.  This  appeared  to  be  irue 
to  those,  especially,  who  had  studied  for  years  school 
administration  and  the  adaptation  of  instruction  to  the 
requirements  of  gradation  and  a  very  crude  notion  of 
psychology. 

When  Colonel  Parker  became  superintendent  in 
Quincy,  Mass.,  reverence  for  the  machinery  of  school 
teaching  possessed  the  land  in  all  but  a  few  favored 
places.  But  there  was  a  prevailing  feeling  of  unrcBt 
among  the  better  teachers  and  the  more  thoughtful 
parents.  And  what  wonder  when  the  successful  drill- 
master  who  could  make  the  wheels  go  round  with  the 
least  friction  was  most  certain  of  empioyment.  It  was 
the  period  of  the  one  universal  prbgram  for  all  schools 
of  the  same  grade.  The  superintendent  often  looked 
with  pride  upon  his  ability  to  tell  what  was  going  on  at 
any  hour  in  every  school  in  his  system.  The  writer  re- 
members that  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  a  very  able 
woman  who  was  the  principal  supervisor  of  primary  ed- 
ucation called  together  weekly  the  teachers  of  each 
grade  and  went  over  with  them  the  lessons  they  were  to 
teach  the  children.  The  teachers  often  sought  to  re- 
produce not  only  her  ideas  but  her  language. 

When  Colonel  Parker's  voice  was  heard  in  this  wilder- 
ness the  teachers  of  the  children  responded  with  more 
unanimity  and  enthusiasm  than  did  the  administrators 
of  the  systems.  His  public  addresses  advocated  a  revo- 
lution so  radical,  and  yet  so  vague  in  its  process  and  so 
indefinite  in  its  results  that  those  who  were  reponsible 
to  the  public  for  orderly  procedure  in  the  schools  saw 
in  him  only  a  preacher  of  educational  anarchy.  His  oft- 
repeated  injunction  was,  "  Know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  But  a  definite  statement  of  the 
truth  and  by  what  process  freedom  was  to  result,  this 
prophet  was,  at  that  time,  unable  to  make.  The  accom- 
panying injunction  to  burn  the  text-books  and  give  to 
the  teachers  freedom  to  follow  their  own  impulses 
seemed  to  the  administrators  of  the  schools  a  dangerous 
doctrine^  at  least  until  the  time  had  arrived  when 


teachers  and  administrators  and  even  the  prophets 
themselves  knew  the  truth  sufficiently  well  to  find  free- 
dom in  it. 

These  first  chapters  in  the  history  of  modern  educa- 
tional reform  need  to  be  recalled  in  order  to  be  able  to 
judge  with  even-handed  justice  the  conflict  that  for 
some  years  was  carried  on  between  Colonel  Parker,  the 
reformer,  and  the  conservative  school  superintendents. 
Many  superintendents  had  already  begun  to  study  how 
to  take  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  school  instruc- 
tion before  Colonel  Parker  began  his  campaign.  They 
saw  both  the  bad  and  the  good  in  the  schools.  The 
tares  had  grown  with  the  wheat,  but  the  problem  of 
burning  the  tares  without  destroying  the  wheat  they 
were  not  yet  able  to  solve.  It  seemed  as  if  Colonel 
Parker  would  burn  both  and  begin  anew  to  plant  the 
field.  It  was  the  old  question  whether  evolution  or 
revolution  was  the  remedy.  Our  educational  history 
that  has  been  so  rapidly  making  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  which  does  not  yet  declare  what  it  shall  be, 
will  some  time  confer  equal  honor  upon  the  reformers 
burning  with  a  holy  zeal  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
world  thru  a  better  education  of  the  children,  and  the 
conservatives  who  saw  in  eur  school  system  a  stage  in 
the  natural  evolution  of  society  which  must  give  place 
to  the  next  stage,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  period 
of  organization  had  followed  the  period  of  chaos  that 
preceded  it. 

The  prophet  is  the  impassioned  advocate  of  better 
ideals,  who  prepares  the  way  for  the  priest,  who  in  turn 
seeks  to  realize  so  many  of  these  ideals  as  are  attainable 
by  engrafting  them  upon  the  sound  and  healthy  stock 
that  has  stood  four  square  to  every  wind  of  doctrine 
thru  the  ages. 

Colonel  Parker  was  enabled  to  do  his  great  work  by 
his  power  to  command  the  attention  of  the  public.  His 
theme,  his  earnestness,  his  unique  oratorical  powers, 
and  especially  the  time,  in  which  a  subconscious  con- 
viction prevailed  that  the  schools  were  not  meeting  ex- 
pectations, all  conspired  to  this  end.  Fortunately,  too, 
he  was  of  the  metal  that  opposition  could  not  daunt. 
The  sharper  and  more  unreasonable  his  critics,  the 
sharper  and  more  unreasonable  were  his  attacks  upon 
what  he  called  their  idols.  The  public  loves  a  good 
fighter,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  **  good  fellow.*'  He 
talked  face  to  face  with  the  people,  and  impressed  upon 
their  minds  the  need  of  a  change  to  better  things  in 
the  education  of  the  children.  This  was  a  great  service 
to  genuine  reform,  as  well  as  a  temporary  one  to  char- 
latanism. 

The  service  of  Colonel  Parker  is  not  less  to  education 
in  that  he  advocated  nothing  new.  It  was  the  greater 
for  this  reason.  Had  he  been  the  apostle  of  a  new  edu- 
cational doctrine  he  would  have  worked  infinite  haim. 
His  attacks  were  leveled  against  the  evils  and  some  of 
the  mixed  good  of  the  prevailing  practice.  Had  he  been 
able  to  set  forth  the  good  and  the  evil  in  their  true  per- 
spective, he  would  have  failed  to  awaken  conviction  of 
the  supreme  need  of  reform.  It  was  by  painting  the 
defects  blacker  than  was  their  due  that  he  spurred  his 
audiences  to  action. 

As  time  went  on  a  change  came  alike  upon  the  apostle 
of  the  truer  education  and  his  opponents.  As  they 
came  to  understand  one  another  better  the  criticisms 
on  both  sides  were  softened,  and  the  search  for  common 
ground  began.  Many  of  his  former  opposers  became 
his  staunchest  friends,  and  his  worst  enemies  were 
found  among  the  politicians  and  the  doctrinaires.  He 
was  a  John  the  Baptist  but  not  a  Paul  of  Tarsus.  He 
could  not  lead  in  the  organization  of  forces  by  which 
the  ends  he  sought  we)re  to  be  attained.  He  could  in- 
spire and  when  a  capable  soul  became  associated  with 
him  in  his  work  there  was  soon  developed  the  power  of 
self-guidance.  This  sometimes  led  to  friction  and  sepa- 
ration and  sometimes  to  closer  union.    The  fittest  for 

the  school  thus  survived. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

(Continued  on  i>affe  60^.) 
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NSW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 


Week  Ending  May  24,  1902. 


This  is  the  time  of  examinations  in  schooldom.  With 
its  advent  has  returned  the  ever-new  question  of  admis- 
sion to  high  school  or  college  with  or  without  examina- 
tion. Fierce  battles  are  being  fought  in  many  teachers' 
meetings  to  settle  the  matter.  The  division  of  factions 
is  about  the  same  as  in  former  years,  and  each  side  is 
just  as  right  as  before.  The  trouble  with  the  issue  is 
that  more  fundamental  problems  have  not  been  satisfac- 
torily settled  as  yet.  It  is  useless  to  debate  the  method 
as  long  as  the  purpose  is  not  understood. 

The  first  problem  to  be  attacked  is  how  the  interde- 
pendent curricula  of  elementary  schools,  high  schools, 
and  colleges  can  be  most  closely  adapted  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  pupils  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
As  long  as  purely  bcholastic  or  rather  encyclopaedic  ac- 
quirements are  the  determining  factors  in  the  promo- 
tion of  pupils  from  grade  to  grade  and  from  school  to 
school,  the  debate  over  the  examination  question  will 
go  on  without  arriving  at  any  intelligent  result.  Intel- 
lectual power,  capacity  for  work,  and  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose must  be  considered  of  more  importance  than  the 
possession  of  transmitted  facts  and  information  before 
promotion  can  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  justice. 
In  short,  the  edueational  mission  of  the  elementary 
school,  of  the  high  school,  and  of  the  college  must  be  es- 
tablished before  any  headway  can  be  made.  And  more 
— the  representatives  of  each  of  the  three  institutions 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  both 
the  others,  and  must  seek  to  harmonize  the  conditions 
of  admission  and  graduation  in  an  unselfish  manner, 
considering  only  the  highest  interests  of  the  pupils  in 
the  light  of  the  best  educational  researches. 


There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  character  of 
the  act  committed  by  the  Republicans  of  Cook  county 
in  turning  out  of  office  County  Supt.  Orville  T.  Bright. 
It  was  a  fiagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  justice  and 
decency,  revealing  a  deplorably  low  conception  of 
the  purpose  of  the  common  school  system.  The  School 
Journal  would  feel  greatly  disappointed  if  the  teach- 
ers of  Chicago  should  let  this  opportunity  go  by  with- 
out arousing  the  people  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
a  great  wrong  has  been  done,  that  the  principles  that 
should  underlie  the  administration  of  public  education 
have  been  overturned. 

Every  time  the  politician  is  permitted  to  lay  his  hands 
on  a  teacher  who  refuses  to  yield  to  propositions  de- 
manding a  sacrifice  of  the  good  of  the  school  to  low  per- 
sonal ends,  the  positions  of  all  other  teachers  are  en- 
dangered. There  are  localities  in  this  country  where 
the  teachers  do  not  dare  to  raise  even  b  feeble  protest 
against  the  high-handed  outrages  committed  by  the 
small-fry  politicians — to  the  big  political  leader?,  school 
patronage  appears  too  petty,  and  some  of  them  have 
enough  conscience  to  regard  the  infusion  of  selfish  pol- 
itics in  the  schools  as  wrong.  In  the  West,  the  sub- 
version of  school  interests  to  personal  and  party  expe- 
dients, and  the  degradation  of  the  teacher  to  vassals  of 
small-souled  demagogs  who  happen  to  have  "influ- 
ence,'' are  especially  frequent.  Deliverence  from  the 
burden  of  shame  that  unscrupulous  politicians  have  im- 
posed upon  local  school  systems  will  never  be  thoroly 
effected  until  the  plain  people  know  enough  about  the 
puposes  of  the  common  school  to  resent  attacks  upon 
them  sa  promptly  as  they  now  do  the  slightest  interfer- 
ence in  their  church  affairs  and  personal  habits.  The 
time  must  come  when  the  average  citizen  is  just  as 
deeply  interested  in  questions  of  public  school  adminis- 


tration as  he  now  shows  himself  to  be  when  the  ques- 
tion comes  up  whether  beer  is  to  be  sold  on  Sunday  or 
not. 


Mr.  Bright  haa  been  one  of  the  most  conacientions 
and  ablest  of  American  county  superintendents.  The 
teachers  of  Cook  county  have  learned  to  respect  and 
love  him,  and  have  shown  themselves  to  be  in  hearty 
sympatb^  with  his  endeavors  to  develop  and  uplift  and 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  common  schools.  Almost 
every  building  under  his  wise  administration  bears  even 
in  its  outward  appearance  pleasing  evidences  of  his 
labors  and  influence.  And  to  think  that  his  reward  for 
the  devotion  of  a  life  to  the  schools  should  be  sicrificed 
upon  the  altar  of  demagogic  selfishness.  It  makea  one^s 
heart  sick.  Some  parts  of  the  country  are  indeed  sadly 
in  need  of  a  revival  that  will  stir  the  educational  (^ih 
science  of  the  people. 

Tarbell  out,  Wolfe  out.  Bright  out ;  Pravidmee^  Rhode 
hland;  Kansas  (My,  Kansas  ;  Cook  County  Illinois  I  WOl 
the  Uepublican  organizations  in  these  cities  and  states 
here  named  let  their  records  retain  these  evidences  of 
wanton  injection  of  partisanship  in  public  education, 
without  a  word  of  protest  T  Shall  the  young  men  who 
are  now  entering  the  ranks  of  citizenship  interpret  these 
acts  as  evidences  of  party  policy  T  The  Repnblican 
party  in  its  platforms  in  state  and  national  conventions 
has  always  declared  emphatically  that  the  sacred  trust 
of  public  education  should  be  kept  inviolate  and  free 
from  partisan  encroachments,  be  they  what  they  may.  Is 
the  young  voter  to  conclude  that  the  platforms  of  the 
party  represent  merely  traps  for  gullible  voters  ? 


The  period  for  closing  exercises  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing, and  we  confess  to  a  hearty  sympathy  with  these  oc- 
casions. For  our  part  we  are  pleased  whenever  we  hear 
"  Sink  or  swim,  survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the  Declar- 
ation," or  "You  know  too  well  the  story  of  our  thrall- 
dom ;  we  are  slaves,  base,  ignoble  slaves,''  or  "The  mom 
is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn."  There  is  a  perennial 
freshness  to  these  selections  for  the  school  stage.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  that  the  boy  who  is  to  be 
a  plumber  recites  at  the  end  of  his  school  period,  "  To 
be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question."  Some  prate  of 
"the  fitness  of  things,"  and  would  select  something  re- 
lating to  his  future  employment.  Nonsense  !^  the  only 
question  is  as  to  what  is  fitting  to  the  occasion.  His 
father  and  mother  will  be  theie  and  they  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  him  waving  his  hands  aloft ;  so  will  his 
schoolmates.    This  is  reason  enough. 


What  a  superintendent  can  do  in  stimulating  profes- 
sional enthusiasm  and  study  among  his  teachers  has 
been  illustrated  by  Supt.  Geo.  W,  Twitmyer  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  In  the  year  now  approaching  its 
close,  monthly  meetings  have  been  held  devoted  to  dis- 
cussion of  fundamental  problems  in  education,  every 
participant  coming  prepared  by  thoro  study.  The  guide- 
lines indicated  by  the  superintendent  have  been  of  great 
help  to  the  teachers  desirous  of  progress  in  professional 
study.  History  of  education  has  been  decided  upon  as 
a  major  course  in  next  year's  work,  by  a  vote  of  the 
principals.  When  teachers  voluntarily  choose  a  course 
of  this  kind,  one  may  be  sure  that  they  are  in  earnest. 
The  history  of  education  has  no  attractions  for  those 
who  are  only  after  surface  knowledge  in  pedagogy.  It 
is  the  same  in  music  ;  those  who  hasten  to  get  enough 
of  the  mechanics  of  piano  playing  to  play  hymns  and 
rag-time  on  the  call,  see  no  use  in  the  study  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  music  except  for  people  of  leisure 
who  like  that  sort  of  thing.  The  pedagogic  rag-time 
players  in  teachers'  meetings  offer  no  encouragement  to 
serious  study,  such  as  will  reveal  the  necessity  of  an 
historical  insight  into  the  evolution  of  education  as  a 
science  and  an  art. 
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Well-koown  State  Normal  School  Principals  of  New  EnKland. 

Walter  P.  Bflckirltli,  W.  C.  Boydeo,  John  G.  ThompsoB, 

PrInclMl  8Ute  MornuU  School,  Skleni.  Hus.  Principal  Borton  Normal  Bchool,  BoatOD,  Mait.  State  Normal  Bchool,  FltcbbnTg.  Haas. 

Two  prominent  principals  of  our  netropolittn  achoolB  work  has  bseo  entirely  pven  to  tlie  ayBtematic  atady  of 

mot  the  other  day,  and  the  qnestlon  of  atteoding  the  ednoational  priociplee.    The  officers  are  Prin.  Henry  C. 

National  Asaociation  was  disonaaed  for  a  moment.    One  Pearaon,  of  the  Allegheny  preparatory  school,  president; 

remarked,  "  I  don't  aee  bat  what  matters  are  settled  at  Prin.  Edward  Rynearaon,  of  the  Pittsborg  high  school, 

last ;  DO  farther  talk  is  needed."    To  thie  the  other  as-  vice-president ;  Hiss  Mamie  Mackrell,  principal  of  tha 

sented.    Of  eoarse  this  did  not  require  mnch  time,  and  Moorhead  public  school,  Pittsburg,  secretary. 

the  condosion  being  reached  that  it  would  be  a  waate  Xn  Rnn».... c™i n u 

«f  time  to  J.  to  Ml.n»apolle,  ft.  only  thtog  to  b.  don.  „        ^°.  ^^'"y'f  Science  Research, 

was  to  Bi  on  som.  nic.  plan  to  whil.  awa;  th.  months  ^'"  aaaooiation  for  promoting  soiontific  research  bj 

ot  Jnly  and  Augnit.    Those    edncational    meetings,  '"',""°  »?"  "'""i  "  P™«  »'  ^l."""  f"  ""  >>•»'  «!■«"• 

what  do  they  amount  to  any  way!    These  disonasions  """tton  by  a  woman  on  the  new  obaerrations  and  con- 

o(  Conroes  of  Stndy,  Addlliona  to  the  Conrso,  4o.,  4c..  ?!°"'°™  ,™«''  ?P»,°  independent  laboratory  research  in 

what  good  do  they  do!    Doea  not  thoanperintondentto  biological,  chemical,  or  physical  aoience.  Another  pnse 

upon  what  is  to  be  tanght  and  the  duty  of  each  teacher  »'  fj.™  »  also  open  to  women,  and  is  to  he  awarded 


is  to  teach  that  and  leave  all  discussion  severely  alone. 

State  Supt.  Walter  E.  Ranger  of  Vermont  is  isaaing 
a  namber  of  noteworthy  monegraphs.  Especially  valna- 
bie  are  the  nature  stady  circuUrs,  a  pamphlet  on  school 
aanitation,  and  a  taitefally  bound  volume  of  "Pre- 
Memorial  Day  Exercises." 

The  commercial  education  department  of  the  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association  is  actively  promoting 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  organized.  The  committee  on 
"  business  questionnaire,"  with  Dr.  Edward  W.  Stitt  at 
its  head,  has  iaaued  a  list  of  very  practical  queatlons 
addressed  to  bustness  men,  In  order  to  obtain  the 
views  of  those  employing  young  people  who  have 
had  either  a  grammar  school  or  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. As  the  questions  may  suggest  lines  of  investiga- 
tion to  teachers  elsewhere  who  are  interested  in  the 
results  the  commercial  world  expects  of  the  public 
schools,  The  School  Journal  will  print  the  list  next 
week  or  the  week  following. 

The  Pedagogical  Club  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work  in  promoting  the  professional  advancement 
of  principals  and  teachers  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  county.  It  was  organized  only  last  fall, 
and  has  now  about  sixty  memtwrs.    The  first  year's 


for  the  most  meritorious  thesis  on  any  scientific  subject 
that  will  be  presented  before  December  31.  Miss  Ellen 
H.  Richards,  of  the  Massachusetts  loatitute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston,  is  chairman  of  the  prize  committee.  All 
desiring  to  enter  either  competition  should  submit 
papers  to  Miss  Richards. 

•w 
Scene  In  an  Old  Country  School. 

AN  A,  B,  C   LESSON  :      (a  FRAGMENT). 

A  little  maid  the  master  calla  up  to  his  knee ; 
As  Bweet  and  fair  as  a  roee  of  Hay  is  she  ; 
She  Heps  and  atammers  o'er  her  alphabet ; 
And  A,  B,  C'b  aa  far  as  she  can  get. 
The  master's  flDger  Blowtypoiots  to  D ; 
She  looks  into  hia  face  and  whispers  E ; 
That  look  the  rage  of  rav'Dona  beasts  would  chann. 
Protects  the  maid  from  danger  and  from  harm. 
Softly  about  her  waist  his  arm  he  twines, 
And  with  her  says  the  letters  down  the  lioea  ; 
Helpa  her  with  tender  care  each  one  to  Bnd  ; 
This  done,  dismisses  her  with  accent  kind. 
The  little  maid,  her  troubles  now  all  o'er, 
With  pat'ring  feet  trips  light  across  the  floor ; 
And  perching  there  upon  a  lofty  seat, 
Far  from  the  floor  abe  swings  her  little  feet. 
Ah  !  He  who  blessed  them  with  caresBing  tonch 
Said  well,  the  realm  of  beav'n  is  filled  with  such. 
New  York  CUy.  — Melvih  Htx. 


Bnildlngso  the  Oniverttir  of  Uiiuu 


UnJTemfT  of  Hinnesola  Armor;. 
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Letters. 


The  Artistic  in  Education. 

The  use  of  the  word  ^'  artistic ''  will  cause  many  to 
suppose  that  it  is  meant  to  justify  the  value  of  art  in 
education,  but  this  is  not  what  is  proposed.  Art  is  the 
expression  of  a  man's  joy  in  his  work  ;  you  cannot  get 
joy  from  doing  a  mechanical  work.  There  must  be  a 
desire  for  harmony,  peace,  and  even  holiness.  The  end 
of  living  must  be  to  be  like  God ;  the  words  of  the  old 
catechism  are  **  to  enjoy  him  forever,'*  and  they  contain 
the  truth.  In  creating  the  world  God  enjoyed  himself ; 
he  was  an  artist.  In  teaching,  the  teacher  must  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  God. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  enjoying  educational  work,  but 
that  the  teacher  should  be  an  artist,  and  produce  a  work 
that  when  he  looks  at  it  he  shall  be  able  to  say,  "  It  is 
good."  To  look  at  a  child  as  capable  simply  of  commit- 
ting certain  names  or  numbers  to  memory  is  to  put  aside 
the  art  idea.  There  must  be  an  ideal  formed  of  what  a 
human  being  might  be ;  not  of  a  man  at  twenty-five  or 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  but  of  a  child  at  successive 
years.  If  the  teacher  deals  with  a  pupil  six  years  of 
age  he  must  aim  to  realize  the  mental,  moral,  and  es- 
thetic possibilities  of  a  child  of  six  years. 

The  two  difficulties  are  that  when  a  pupil  of  six  years 
is  committed  to  the  teacher  a  course  of  study  is  also 
committed  ;  and,  further,  the  teacher  feels  competent 
for  no  other  work  but  drilling  the  memory  ;  this  last  is 
the  greater  obstacle.  She  cannot  feel  as  the  years  go 
by  that  her  work  is  "  good,"  as  the  Creator  felt  when  he 
had  made  the  world.  Education  is  the  expression  of  a 
man*8  joy  in  his  efforts  at  the  development  of  a  child  ; 
80  that  there  is  much  that  is  artistic  in  it.  Education 
is  an  attempt  to  make  humanity  beautiful. 

Trentmi.  John  Morris. 


The  value  of  a  study  of  pedagogy  is  apparent  to  the 
private  school  teacher ;  in  fact  it  is  the  solid  rock  on 
which  he  builds.  The  articles  in  The  Journal  are  all 
read  here  and  highly  valued.  W.  M.  G. 

Brooklyn, 


Private  Schools. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  people  prefer  a  private 
school  to  a  public  one.  I  was  employed  in  one  of  the 
latter  for  several  years,  and  then  sought  a  situation  in 
the  former  kind.  The  principal  was  an  accomplished 
man  and  wat-ched  me  for  several  days  ;  often  he  would 
say,  "  Try  to  forget  that  you  are  in  a  public  school ;  the 
only  fault  I  find  is  that  you  have  acquired  mechanical 
ways ;  try  for  naturalness."  I  think  it  took  me  several 
months  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  some  one  was  com- 
ing in  to  question  the  pupils. 

Not  far  from  me  is  a  large  and  fine  public  school 
building,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  some  of  the  teach- 
ers. They  ask  me  why  parents  will  pay  $300  a  year  to 
have  their  children  in  a  private  school  when  they  could 
send  them  free  to  the  public  school  ?  They  look  at  our 
course  of  study  and  find  it  is  essentially  like  theirs,  and 
are  puzzled  over  the  situation.  The  best  answer  I  can 
give  them  and  not  offend  is  that  parents  say  they  have 
tried  the  public  school  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  sum 
we  ask. 

A  friend  of  mine  taught  for  many  years  successfully 
in  a  private  school  and  then  went  into  a  public  school. 
He  told  me  that  the  principal  kept  at  him  for  a  year, 
saying,  "That  won't  do  ;  we  don't  want  private  school 
ways  ;  never  mind  whether  they  like  it,  drill,  drill,  drill." 
My  friend  received  a  good  salary,  but  finally  resigned 
and  is  now  in  a  private  school  again. 
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Doing  Things  Right. 

Too  nmny  young  people  leave  the  school-room  every 
year,  s^ys  the  Educational  Exchange  for  May,  who  have 
never  fearned  the  difference  between  ''doing  things" 
and  "  doing  things  right."  It  is  the  power  to  grasp  this 
distinction  that  makes  the  wide  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure.  Inability  to  spell  correctly,  to  capital- 
ize or  punctuate  properly,  and  to  comply  with  the 
simplest  requirements  of  good  grammar,  are  passed  oter 
as  complacently  as  if  they  were  commonplace  and  trivial. 
A  typewriter  prides  himself  upon  his  speed,  and  boasts 
of  his  ability  to  write  ninety  or  one  hundred  w6rds  a 
minute,  but  is  not  at  all  abashed  when  shown  his  mis- 
spelled words  and  grammatical  errors.  The  manual 
skill  Is  more  important  to  him  than  the  mental ;  his  test 
of  power  is  speed  rather  than  accuracy.  Many  will 
guess  at  the  spelling  of  doubtful  words  rather  than  take 
time  to  consult  a  dictionary.  The  esthetic  and  moral 
sense  seems,  in  many  instances,  to  have  been  blinded  to 
the  importance  of  accurate  work.  The  student  should 
develop  a  critical  conscience  that  will  impel  him  to  ''take 
pains.''  The  easy  consciences  of  teachers  and  pupils  are. 
responsible  for  much  of  the  slipshod  work  that  is  being 
done  both  in  and  out  of  school.  The  want  of  neatness 
and  accuracy  indicates  a  moral  weakness  which  develops 
later  into  constitutional  shiftlessness  and  dishonest 
work.  Doing  things  rapidly  will  never  compensate  for 
doing  things  improperly.  Accuracy  first,  rapidity  after- 
wards should  be  the  rule.  Shiftlessness  in  the  school- 
room is  a  moral  disease  that  often  requires  heroic  treat- 
ment to  effect  a  cure. 


World's  Fair  Notes. 

Preparations  for  the  coming  world's  fair  at  St.  Louis 
are  going  steadily  forward.  Literature  descriptive  of 
the  exhibits  is  being  liberally  circulated,  and  the  result 
has  been  prompt  inquiry  from  every  direction.  Floor 
plans  and  elevations  are  in  the  hands  of  the  exhibit  de- 
partment so  that  the  allotment  of  space  may  soon  be- 
gin. The  director  of  works  has  under  consideration 
the  reservation  of  a  large  area  of  land  for  barracks  and 
parade  grounds  for  the  different  military  organizations 
which  are  expected  to  be  in  St.  Louis  during  the  expo- 
sition. 

The  officers  in  St.  Louis  are  comfortably  installed  in 
permanent  buildings  on  the  exposition  grounds.  The 
buildings  cost  $740,000  and  were  the  property  of  Wash- 
ington university.  It  became  necessary  for  the  World's 
Fair  to  acquire  the  entire  grounds  of  the  university, 
which  covered  110  acres,  and  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  university  officials  for  the  use  of  the  buildings 
recently  completed. 


Francis  W.  Parker— The  Reformer. 

(Continued  from  page  5990 

Colonel  Parker's  immortal  contribution  to  education 
will  be  found  to  be  in  the  emphasis  he  has  been  enabled 
to  give  to  the  need  of  the  change  of  attitude  required 
of  the  teacher,  who  is  exhorted  to  put  himself  in  the. 
child's  place  and  then  use  text-books,  nature,  and  aD 
other  appropriate  environment  to  teach  the  child.  He  is 
commanded  not  to  ignore  the  interests  and  natural 
growth  of  the  child  in  his  anxious  desire  to  fit  the  chfld 
to  a  prescribed  course  of  study.  The  schools  are  now 
ready  for  this  next  step.  A  few  of  them  have  taken  it 
successfully.  Colonel  Parker  has  helped  mightily  to: 
make  this  reform  universal. 
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The  Educational  Outlook. 

Among    recent    contributions    to    the  ish  colonTt  was  laid  May  i8,  in  the  pres-    Western  Pennsylvania  Elections, 

advancement  of  educational  progress  in  ence  of  about  2,000  people.     Meyer  S.      _,.       ..^          ..     j             .«. 

the  South  are  the  following:  Isaacs,  of  New  York,  president  of  the      Tuwday,  May  6,  was  the  day  on  which, 

$6/>oo   to   Spelman   seminary    in    At-  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund  in  America,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 

lanta ;  ^4.000  to  a  seminary  in  Greensboro,  Judge  Mayer  Sultzberger.  of  Philadelphia,  ,«*«  directors  of  the  counties,  cities,  and 

N.  C:  ^,000  to  a  Winnie  Davis  HaU;  took  part  in  the  exercises.    During  the  larger  boroughs  met  in  triennial  oonven- 

and  fifty  scholarships  worth  I50  each  to  past  twelve  years  this  colony  has  liter-  tion  to  choose  superintendents  for  the  term 

the  University  of  Georgia.   The  Southern  ally  made  the  desert  to  blossom  as  a  rose ;  beginning  J  unc  i.    Public  opinion  had  it 

Education  board  announces  its  intention  a  wild  country,  covered  with  underbrush,  pat  the  contests  In  Allegheny  and  Wash- 

to  foster  primarily  the  manual  and  Indus-  has  been  turned  into  a  town  of  about  1,500  ington  counties,  and  the  city  of  McKees- 

trial  training  of  teachers  for  public  schools,  inhabitants.                                                   port  would  be  notable. 

In    Allegheny    county    Supt    Samuel 

Wist  CHESTER,PA.--Addison  L.  Jones  ^^"«*^»\l  Landing,  N.Y^Mri.  Sarah   Hamilton    was   opposed    by    Principals 

has  been  reelected  superintendent  at  an  Com^ia  Murphy,  wife  of  Prof.  John  G.  Irvine,  of  Etna,  and  Baker,  of  Crafton. 

increased  salary.  The  State  normal  school  Murphy,  died  May  7,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  The  canvass  had  been  keen  and  active  up 

has  also  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  She  was  a  great  niece  of  Robert  Livings-  to  the  time  of  Superintendent  Hamilton^ 

faithfulness  and  earnestness  of  his  work  in  Jon  who  administered  the  oath  to  Wash-  accident,  but  from  that  time  until  within  a 

a  substantial  form.  ington   when   he    became  president.          few  days   of   the   election,  interest  had 

«        ,„            —              ,,     ..         ,  nr^o-rr^xT  xTAce      A  »«<>.•  *»»^«;«». /xf  fk«  abated.    Superintendent  Hamilton  had  so 

Fort  Worth,  TEXAS.-Mr.  Alexander  ,  Boston,  Mass.-A  mass  meeting  of  the  ^^^  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  attend  the 

Hoeg  has  been  returned  to  the  superin-  alumni  of  Andover  Theological  seminary,  convention.    The  rounds  of  applause  that 

tendency  by  election,   succeeding  Supt.  ?«'V^''*     ^^  f^*  declared  itself  opposed  greeted  his  appearance  foretold  the  over- 

M.G.Bates,    Mr.  W.D  Williams  will  be  !?.,Jj5  i^,^,^^^^^^^^^                                        whelming  vot?  he  was  soon  to  receive, 

principal  of  the  high  school.  S'i?.?,.!?.  "t^^tilTlLlJV^^l^^^            Oi  nearly  four  hundred  directors  present, 

PLAiNPiELD.N.J.-Anexhibitofpupils«  Sos^erTandS^^^^^^^                                 feXhf " ''"^'  "''  ""'  '''"''"'' 

Su"t  H^raLr^is tidl^^^^^^^  PubUcailons  of  the  University  of  eofcTa^'aU^d^l;.  f o^^ 

the'  various  public  schools.    The  exhibit  the  Stale  of-  New  York.              iVd'  t^rVall  pomical'o^^^^^^^^ 

was  the  first  of  its  kind  for  several  years  ^                            ,                           .       ^  «..-**.*^.*«*  *^\u^  ^v.«.f.....^  «.Xf»uk«»o»^ur»: 

and  the  citizens  manifested  considerable  .Few  persons,  perhaps,  are  acquainted  ?J?^x*^f?*  *?^*^^/^^^^^ 

interest  With  the  extensive  work  carried  on  by  the   w.  L.  Moore,  of  Burgettstown  academy. 

iut^.«*.  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Washington,  was  believed  to  have  the  strongest  political 

Newark,  N.  J.— A  meeting  in  the  inter-  in  the  distribution  of  scientific  and  educa-  backing.    Prin.  J.  A.  Snodgrass,  of  Char- 

est  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  fund  of  tional  literature  among  the  civilized  na-  lcro»i  the  third  candidate,  is  a  clean,  con- 

this  state  was  held  Friday  evening.  May  tions.    Still  fewer  are  informed  of  the  ex-  scicntious  school  man  of  excellent  ability, 

23.    Charles    E.   Hill,  president   of   the  tent  to  which  the  University  of  the  State  and  the  schools  of  Charleroi  rank  hi^h. 

Newark    board    of    education,  presided,  of  New  York  avails  itself  of  this  agency   But  Pennsylvania  has  few  county  supenil- 

Several  prominent  speakers  participated  lor  the   circulation   of   its   publications. .  Pendents  who  can  do  as  much  for  the  large 

in  the  evening's  discussions.  One  of  the'duties  of  the  Smithsonian  Instl-  number  of  schools  under  their  care,  and 

tution,  under  the  bequest  of  its  founder,  «spire    as    much    enthusiasm    in    their 

A  unique  feature  of  Newark's  unique  is  to  distribute  without  charge  such  pub-  teachers  as  Supt.  Frank  R.  Hall.  His 
"  German  Day"  was  a  parade  of  the  pupils  jished  works  as  tend  to  aid  the  "  diffusion  administration  has  been  as  progressive  as 
in  attendance  in  the  *'  German-English "  of  knowledge  among  men."  1*  consistent  with  permanent  advance- 
schools  of  the  city,  which  was  reviewed  by  The  published  matter  of  the  university  n^cnt,  and  the  directors  of  Washington 
Governor  Murphy.  embraces,  in  addition  to  strictly  official  county  displayed  their  confidence  in  him 


meetin{ 
trict 


XoTbu'ifdin^it^^^^^^  liberally  represented  in  theS'^uable  liter-  it  that  will  show  no  taint  of  poUtical  influ, 

addresses  relaL  to  maSiemadc^^^  ^'^^;Tw':S^^  "uot.  Samuel  Andrews,  of  Pittsburg, 

and  were  dehvered  by  Principals  R.  T.      ^.^^  university  gives  these  publications  and  Supt  John  Morrow,  of   Allegheny, 
hlr^rlaA.  n.;  J  nn '^n;„»^'"on.i  "^  accordaucc  with  a  systcm  of  careful  se-  were  reH-lected  without  ooposition 
*u^^  A  A      ^  ^^^^^  ®^  l*?,^*«*'u^^  lection  and  exact  exchange.    Once  a  year       In  McKeesport  Dr.  J.  B.  Richey,  of 
L*n?fal^o1nu^.1nH^^^^^^  Cnn^  it  sendsks  publications,  filing  many  iLge  New  Brighton  defeated  H.  F.  Brooks  the 

f5^*\*^iSf.P**$*P^*"«' ,^y,?n?-Aw°H;  boxes,  weigW  in  the  aggregate -about  present  incumbent,  by  almost  a  two-thirds 
V^in^^^  ^Slj^"" sSfrlnnl^^^  6,oorpoun^s,  to  the  Smi^oSian,  from  vote..  The  people  of  New  Brighton  are 

Lawver  George  Stackpole;    'Incidental  ^hich  they  are  distributed  to  the  380  in-  bringing  strong  pressure  to  bear  upon  Dr. 
S^iu.^'^^l^^Ja^M^^^^^^^  stitutions  on  the  university's  list,  receiving  Richey  to  .remain  with  them,  but  pubUc 


A  Plea  for  Thoroness,"  Commissioner  i„i  "iV.Vi- *niH  in  th*  Tin  t.^^^  .V  ,    .     . 

C.  H.  Howell     The  large  body  of  teach-  ^^^i.^^^l^TeVchl^^^^^^  ^fver".  University  Life  Abroad. 

^JlT^uiJi^^r  ^'"''^    ^  »'»ty   embraces    about    5.000   institutions      Newbueg,  N.  Y.-The  meeting  of  the 

commissioner.  thruout  the  civilized  worid,  including  col-  Schoolmasters'  Council  of  the  Highlands 

Exeter,  N.  H. Mr.  Perley  Gardner,  ^^f^s,   universities,    national   academies,  opened  with  a  banquet  at  the  Palatine 

the  nephew  of  the  donor,  and  on  her  be-  schools  of  art,  professional  schools,  hotel,  Newburgh,  May  9  and  and  10,  after 
half,  has  presented  to  the  town  the  favorite  l^^arned  societies,  libraries,  museums,  ob-  which  Professor  WiUiam  H.  Mace,  of  Syr- 
painting  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bou-  servatories,  geological  and  trigonometrical  acuse  university,  gave  a  very  enjoyable  ad- 
gereau,  of  Paris,  to  be  hun^  in  the  hall  of  ^^''^^y^  and  governmental  departments,  dress  on ''Student  Life  in  English  and  Ger 
the  Robinson  seminary.  The  painting  is  educational,  scientific,  statistical,  agricul-  man  Universities."  By  contrast  of  the 
entiUed  ''Across  the  Brook,''  and  the  ^ural,  economic,  and  commercial.  On  distinctive  ideal  he  brought  out  that  the 
beauty  of  the  peasant  children  and  the  this  list  one  will  find  the  Congo  Free  State  English  university  aims  to  make  a  man; 
tenderness  and  anxiety  of  the  boy  and  girl  ^^^^  ^^^  center  at  Brussels,  the  Royal  the  German  a  scholar.  The  English 
over  the  young  charge  are  entrancing.  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  course  is  practical.  The  studant  is  fitted 
The  painting  is  now  on  exhibition  in  Liv-  British  Guiana,  Elphinstone  college,  at  to  lead  his  nation  and  add  to  its  greatness ; 
erpool.  Mrs.  Bougereau  is  a  native  of  Bombay,  India,  the  Chi-shi-tsu-kio-ku,  at  he  is  at  ail  times  reminded  of  the  duties 
Exeter,  a  member  ofthe  old  Gardner  fam-  Tokid,  Japan,  the  Australian  Museum  at  for  which  he  is  fitted.  His  restrictions  are 
ily,  a  graduate  of  Lasell  seminary,  Au-  Sydney,  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  many  and  rigorous,  he  is  fast  bound  in  the 
bumdale,  Mass.,  and  she  has  won  world  Agriculture,  etc.,  besides  numerous  learned  narrow  circle  where  he  finds  himself.  If 
wide  fame  mainly  by  her  child  faces.  She  t)odies  and  leading  teaching  institutions  of  he  live  in  the  college  dormitories  he  must 
has  been  awarded  the  highest  medals  of  Europe,  and  the  great  repositories  of  sci-  retire  and  rise  at  a  certain  hour,  eat  in  the 
honor.    This  painting  will  be  a  notable  *nce  and  letters.  same  room  with  his  instructors,  wear  his 

addition  to  the  large  collection  of  works  By  means  of  this  system  for  the  inter-  cap  and  gown  on  nearly  all  occasions,  and 
of  art  already  belonging  to  Robinson  sem-  change  of  publications  the  state  library  is  live  under  various  other  restrictions.  The 
inary.  continually  enriched  with  contemporary  college  gates  are  closed  at  ten  at  night 

scientific  matter  illustrating  the  progress  and  the  student  cannot  leave  nor  enter 

Cape  May,  H,  J. — The  coner-stone  of  of  research  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  after  that  hour.  If  he  board  outside  his 
the  new  dormitory  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  the  productions  thus  received  possess  per-  liberty  is  similarly  curtailed.  The  land- 
Agricultural  school  at  the  Woodbine  Jew-  manent  value.  lord  must  sign  a  contract  to  take  only  col 
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lege  students  to  board,without  permission  many  helpful  sugg^estions.  The  Bataria  should  be  positive  and  have  the  respect 
of  the  college  officials,  and  he  must  bind  plan  of  two  teachers  to  one  room  which  of  every  teacher. 

himself  to  securely  lock  all  doors  and  win-  was  so  fully  described  in  The  School  '  Other  speakers  brought  out  the  points 
dows  on  the  ground  (floor  at  10  P.  M.,  and  Journal,  was  favorably  reported  upon  by  that  superintendents  should  prove  their 
report  all  the  actions  of  the  boarders  once  those  who  tried  it  in  their  schools.  worth  and  not  be  restless ;  that  they  should 

a  week  to  the  coUeee  authorities.  The  The  questions,  **  Should  Superintend-  be  employed  for  a  period  longer  than  one 
English  institution  thus  becomes  a  large  ency  be  Made  More  Stable?  How  Can  it  year;  that  the  spirit  of  unrest  is  the  un- 
family  where  the  boys  are  looked  after  be  Done  ?  aroused  considerable  interest,  doing  of  many  superintendents  wh«  should 
with  as  much  careasin  the  private  schools  Supt.  J.  D.  Schiller  said  that  a  superin-  have  it  understood  when  they  enter  a  town 
of  the  United  States.  tendent  should  not  be  a  literary  tramp,  that  they  have  gone  there  to  become  one 

In  Germanv  the  college  life  is  quite  dif*  He  should  be  a  power  in  one  community;  of  its  citizens,  to  make  the  place  their 
ferent.  Each  student  pays  his  fees,  gees  should  own  a  home ;  bring  up  his  family  residence  for  a  long  time.  The  following 
to  lectures  or  not  as  he  pleases,  travels  there;  and  be  identified  with  the  best  in  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
from  one  university  to  another,  and  seldom  terests  of  the  town.  He  should  be  every  President,  Supt.  J.  D.  Schiller  ;  vice-prcs- 
makes  himself  known  to  the  professors  inch  a  man,  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  ident,  Supt.  C.I.  Collins;  secretary  and 
until  a  short  time  before  he  is  ready  to  diplomacy,  discretion,  good  judgment ;  he  treasurer,  Supt.  C.  E.  Holmes, 
take  his  examinations  for  a  degree.    The 

professors    are,  consequently,  not  often  [n  gfld  AfOUnd    NcW  YofR  CltV. 

brought  into    contact  with  the  students  ^ 

except  in  the  classrooms.  They  deliver  A  dinner  was  given  at  the  Liederkrantz  perintendent's  power  with  the  approval  of 
their  lectures  and  then  hurry  away  to  their  Club  on  Saturday  eveninR:,  May  17,  in  the  board  to  transfer  a  principal  Irom  one 
research  work.  honor  of  James  Godwin,  whose  recent  re-  borough  to  another  without  his  consent. 

As  the  students  have  no  baseball  or  tirementfrom  the  board  of  superintendents  audit  would  be  absolutely  futile  for  any 
football  teams  or  other  athletic  sports  to  was  announced  in  The  School  Journal  principal  to  seek  to  contest  such  power, 
bind  them  together,  they  join  fraternities  at  the  time.  About  250  persons  were  The  report  on  the  teachers'  concert  was 
whose  chief  aims  seem  to  be  to  hold  a  eel-  present  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  veteran  given  and  it  was  shown  that  considerable 
ebration  in  honor  of  some  professor  or  im-  teacher.  Nearly  all  of  them  had  been  in-  interest  had  been  aroused  in  the  project, 
portant  university  events  or  fighting  their  timately  connected  with  him  for  many  It  was  decided  not  to  repeat  the  concert 
absurd  duck,  whose  object  is  t#  get  more  years.  Prin.  W.  C.  Hess,  of  public  schooi  as  had  been  proposed, 
scars  than  you  give.  30,  presided.    The  addresses  of  the  eve-       *    »*  *         —     -  j  ^r    ^  ^^^  ^i.-i 

An  important  fact  brought  out  by  Pro-   niA| were  given  and  the  guest  of  honor  .Af^^'L^^lZAZ^^^^^ 
fessorl/ace  is  that  in  the  United  States  was  presented  with  a  golB  watch,  chain  i'^°  V^,H?P'^^fi^^^^^ 
the  small  college  has  taken  the  best  ele-  and  charm,  and  a  large  number  of  books.   J^^f.'^J^'^f  Vn  ??^^^ 
ments  of  the  English  idea  and  the  univer-   Mr.  Godwin  was  deeply  uovcd  by  the  ex-   5^il^*/j7,  m  C^^^^ 
sity  is  adopting  many  principles  of  the  pressions  of  esteem  and  frendship.    With   f,'^»  ^^re  g^^^j^^^^d^ 
German.    A  number  of  prominent  educat-  kirn  goes  a  period  of  history  in  which  the  t2JJnA%^Z^Jt^fti^I.^^^ 
ors  addressed  the  meeting  on  brief  topics,  present  system  of  public  schools  was  de-  ^^''^J^V.^^  m^S^^^^ 

One  other  talk  at  the  meeting  was  that  veloped.  ^^lV7^A^Ll^r.!^^'  ^^ 

by  Prin.  Guy  H.  Baskerville,  of  Goshen,       /  ^         ^         .  u    w      ^    r  ^  ^ 

on  "Culture  Work  in  the  Public  High  At  a  recent  meet  ng  of  the  b#ard  of  su-  Miss  Julia  Richman,  principal  of  public 
School."  It  stimulated  an  animated  dis-  penntendents,  Ex  Senator  Charles  L.  Guy,  school  No.  77,  announces  that  a  fund  has 
cussion.  a   member   of   the   board  of  education,   ^een  given  to  her  by  a  member  of  the 

made  a  strong  argument  m  fav#r  of  the   board  of    education  for  the  purpose  of 
A  Live  Superintendents'  Meeting,  appointment  of  women  superintendents,  supplying  eyeglasses  to  sch#ol  children 

T  A^cTv.^  MTr«  A^th^m^*.tin<rr.f  th.  ^^  ^^-"^  i^**^u  ^"S^^^u  »»  ^0."^^°  ^^«  who  cannot  aSord  to  buy  them  andyet 
iihwJn  A^nrr»;;;«of^^^^  recognized  m  Other  high  professiona   po-  whwe  eyes  demand  such  protection,   fhe 

Sn^f  l^H  in  th?.  Ht^  mL  8^  i^^^  sitions,  justice  to  them  demanded  their  f^^d  intrusted  to  Miss  Richman  is  greater 
FraMc  S  wind  of  the  N^w  York  'state  !?J^g^'^!^»^'^  '"^  ^\^\  educational  positions,  ^^an  that  needed  in  her  own  school  and 
Frank  H.  Wood,  ot  tne  JNew  York  state  There  is  a  manifest  injustice  m  overlook-  ,h#  ha«  «ionifi#»H  in  a  l«*tt*»r  to  a  riHr  ofln#r 
department  of  public  .  instrucHon,  ex-  i^g  their  claims  since  4omen,  many  of  ex-  J^J  wUHnlness  tl  mVkt  o^her^cK 
plained  the  normal  training  class  system  ceptional  ability,  compose  ninetenths  of  shIreTs  n  thf  cHft 
as  run  in  his  state.    He  said  that  classes  the  teaching  coips.  sharers  in  tne  gilt. 

of  this  kind  have  been  a  strong  factor  in  Seven  special  scholarships  have  been 

professional  training.  The  state  superin-  There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  the  equip-  established  in  Teachers  college  thru  Val- 
ttndent  selects  one  high  school  out  of  each  ment  and  work  of  the  Teachers  college  entine  Event  Macy,  George  Foster  Pea- 
of  the  103  commissioner  districts  of  the  and  the  Horace  Mann  schools  on  Monday  body,  and  John  Crosby  Brown,  for  ttie 
state,  to  organize  and  maintain  a  training  evening.  May  26,  from  8  until  11  o'clock;  assistance  of  Southern  teachers.  The 
class  of  not  less  than  ten  and  not  more  also  on  May  27,  28,  29  from  10  until  5  annual  value  of  these  scholarships  is  |too, 
than  twenty-five  persons  of  recognized  o'clock.  Teachers  in  and  near  New  York  and  no  distinction  of  race  or  sex  wifl  be 
academic  proficiency.  The  course  covers  will  find  a  visit  to  the  school  very  profit-  considered  in  making  the  awards.  Any 
two  years  and  has   resulted    in   greatly  able  indeed.  teacher  in  the  Southern  states  may  become 

reducing  the  number  of  third  grade  teach-      ,,..      r  n     •  1     •     1        j  a      u        &  candidate  by  filing  proper  credentials. 

ers  from  (6,000  to  i,oco).  It  is  hoped  that  The  following  principals  and  teachers  ^  j^  desirable  that  appointees  should  be 
in  a  short  time  no  untrained  teacher  will  are  to  be  retired  from  September  8,  1902,  graduates  of  a  college  or  a  normal  school 
be  found  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  on  their  own  application :  who  have  been  successful  in  teaching  and 

York.  Manhattan-Bronx:    Elizabeth  A.  Pope,  ^^o  give  promise  of  becoming  able  prin- 

Superintendent  Slauson,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Ta^Tj  A.  H^ni,'>  s'T;  EmSaM  cipals,  superintendents,  or  specialists. 

tel^^tL^'irSofr^^^^^^                               P.  §.124;  Maria  GiUin,  P.  S.  ^6;  and  The    folk>wing  are  the  officers  of  the 

*^5  *"  A^l  •chools  of  his  city.    He  em-  ciara  Waterman,  P.  S.  64.             ^  New  York  City  Teachers'  Association: 

l^'^'Z^  iad  c.°rUn?v  stT^^cr  hen^^^^         B^ooklT^  :    Marcea  b!  Williamson,  P.  President,  Magius  Gross ;  vice-.resident, 

fJini!^^t>./nth™^^^                                     S.26;  Margaret  E.  Begley,  P.  S.  118;  Su-  Annie  E.  Bigelow  ;  secretary,  illtnrietta 

refined  the  other  work  in  his  schools.    The          ^  Damon,  P.  S.  6 ;  Carrie  A.  Hill.  P.  Woodman ;  treasurer,  Sarah  F.  Burkelin ; 

w.T'' rl^erlf  /r^n Arl^  '.00  s3.nt«  ^n  S-  ^3  ;  Avis  Jones,  P.  S.  19 ;  36 ;  and  Char-  lib?ari^n  Tames  J.  Sbeppard  fZ  trusl 
wwk.    There  are  nearly  400  students  m  lotteF.  Sheville,  principal,  P.  S.  100.  tecs:     William   L.  Ettiiger,  Joseph  A. 

•^Ii^p^e;;;i^or^^^^^  Br^i^x'"^^"'^  Sa^dieA.Stillman,P.S.23,  Trlpn,  Cecil  A  Kidd,  Johl  T.  kh^olson. 

Rapids;  showed  how  inexpensive  the  in-      j^^^;  Caroline  B.  W.  Martin,  principal  """'^     '    ^  ^* 

trpdnction  of  manual  training  may  be  ^^  p  §  Manhattan,  has  also  been  re-  Mi.  Zick,  of  Clinton  high  school,  ad- 
when  rightly  managed.    In  his  city  the  ^i^ed.  dressed  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Asso- 

cost  of  material  for  each  pupil  was  only  -^ht  importance  of  effecting  organiza-  ciation  of  High  School  Teachers  of  Ger- 
about  nme  cents  last  year.  ^j^^  ^     school  districts  among  the  mem-  man  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  May  17, 

Dr.  W.*H.  Payne,  of  the  University  of  bers  of  the  New  York  City  Teachers'  As-  on  •*  German  Instruction  **iB  the  third  and 
Michigan,  in  a  strong  address  on  *'  Pro-  sociation  was  emphasized  in  the  monthly  fourth  years  of  the  high  school.  A  dis- 
fessional  Training  of  Teachers"  recom-  meeting  of  this  body,  May  20,  by  the  cussion  followed  the  paper  and  the  con- 
mended  the  study  of  educational  classics  president,  Magnus  Gross.  He  recom-  sensus  of  opinion  was  that  for  the  last 
as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  broadening,  mended  appointing  district  chairmen  two  years  of  the  high  school  there  is  little 
The  study  strengthens  the  teacher's  men-  whose  duty  would  oe  to  report  promptly  place  for  formal  |;rammar  or  for  the  his- 
tality  as  no  other  reading  does ;  it  counter-  on  conditions  in  their  districts.  Sucn  a  tory  of  German  literature,  the  time  being 
acts  the  pernicious  habit  of  skimming  plan  would  bring  the  teachers  and  citizens  demanded  for  the  appreciative  study  of 
which  desultory  reading  produces.    Dr.  fnto  closer  contact.  masterpieces.  The  following  officers  were 

Payne  mentioned  several  educational  A  strong  legal  point  was  scored  at  this  elected :  Robt.  Metzger,  of  Mewark,presi- 
classics  which  he  considers  of  exceptional  meeting  when  the  question  of  whether  dent ;  Miss  Seidensticker,  of  Waoleig^ 
value  for  this  professional  reading  and  principals  could  be  transferred  beyond  high  school,  vice-president;  Mr.  Kntner, 
study.  borough  boundaries  without  consent  was  of  Clinton  high  school,  secretary;  Miss 

**  New  Departures  Within  the  Last  determined.  The  connsel  gave  the  opinion  Kitchel,  of  Eastern  District  high  school, 
Year  "  was  a  topic  which    brought  out  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  su-  treasurer. 
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The  New  York  Association  of  Biology 
Teachers  held  its  regular  meetiiig  at  Eras 
mua  Hall  high  school,  May  i6.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Prof.  F.  £.  Lloyd,  and 
Dr.  U.  A.  Bigelow,  of  Teachers  college; 
J.  E.  Peabodjr,  of  the  Morris  high  school ; 
Dr.  A.  ].  Grutt,  of  the  B*ys'  high  school, 
Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Kelly,  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  school. 

School  No.  i8,  whose  principal  is  Dr. 
Burtis  C.  Magie  has  received  from  former 
Supeiintendenl  James  Godwin  a  cabinet 
collection  of  birds' nests,  squirrels' nests, 
and  a  large  hornet's  neal  for  nature  atudy 
work.  The , collection  was  made  by  Dr. 
Godwin  at  his  Catskill  hone. 

Dr.  Frank  R.  Moore,  the  new  principal 
of  the  Brooklyn  commercial  higli  school, 
was  bom  in  Manlius,  New  York,  in  1853. 
After  gradnaling  from  Colgate  university 
with  hoDors  in  itJ75  he  became  principal  of 
the  Essex  Union  free  school,  and  two  years 
later  he  assumed  a  similar  position  at 
Yates  academy,  ic  Chitienango;  at  the 
latter  school  he  t^d  a  teachers'  class.  Mr. 
Moore  was  also  slate  institute  conductor 


fort! 


)yeai 


From  Yates  academy  he  went  to  Pater. 
SOD,  N.  J.,  as  principal  of  the  high  school^ 
and  in   1S81  ne  was  elected  to  the  prin! 


P  o(  school  No.  3I1  of  Brooklyn, 
rnere  he  remained  for  fifteen  years.  Hit 
appointment  as  collector  of  internal  rev- 
enue t«ok  him  out  of  the  ichoo!  field  for  a 
time,  but  he  soon  retamed  t«  his  first  love. 
He  IB  the  author  of  a  series  of  text- 
b«oks  which  is  published  by  Richardson, 
Soiith  &  Company. 

Mr.  Moore's  extensive  experience  in 
school  workj  especially  aa  principal,  and 
his  practical  acquaintance  with  business 
transactions  commended  hiiK  highly  to  th* 
board  of  education  and  were  the  principal 
reasons  for  his  appointment  to  the  prin- 
ipalthip  of  the  Commercial  high  scnool 


cipalthip  01  tn 
of  Brooklyn. 


Haddonfibld,  N.  J.— At  the  parents' 
meeting  held  in  the  new  high  school  build- 
ing on  May  I,  Prin.  R.  H.  Whitbeck,  of 
the  Trenton  mo4el  school,  delivered  an 
addrcMia  which  he  «ut!ined  seme  of  the 
many  rood  thin^  that  result  from  lym- 
pathetic  co  operatien  of  parents  and 
teachers  and  school  autharities.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Tatem,  of  the  board  of  educatioB,  and 
Prin.  J.  C,  Hockcnberry,  of  the  new  school, 
continued  the  discussion  in  a  helpfnl,  prac- 

The  new  high  school  has  been  enlarged 
and  remodeled  at  an  expense  of  113,000 
and  hereafter  both  the  grammar  and  the 
high  Khool  departments  will  be  domiciled 


together.  A  spacious  and  well  Ugh  ted 
room  will  soon  be  fitted  up  as  a  physical 
and  chemical  laboratory. 

Examinations  and  Promotioas. 

One  topic,  which  seems  to  have  unlimit- 
ed possibilities  for  stirring  up  vigori^ua 
diflerences  of  opinion,  is  the  timeworn 
"  Examinations  tor  Promotion  in  the 
Grades  and  Admission  t  o  the  High 
School"  with  which  the  New  York  Edu- 
cational Council  closed  its  business  year, 
on  Saturday  last.  There  were  as  many 
different  views  as  there  were  speakers, 
and  Superintendent  Young,  of  New  Ro- 
chelle,  was  not  far  wrong  wnen  he  summed 
up  the  situation  in  his  vigorous  style  by 
exclaiming,  "  We  have  listened  to  more 
bosh  and  nonsense  this  morning  than  in 
all  the  existence  of  the  council  put  to- 
gether." Some  one  else  said  be  had  come 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  little  light  on  the 
subject,   but  was  more    bewildered  than 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Supt. 
Henry  Snyder,  of  Jersey  City,  who  spoke 
in  part  as  follows : 

I  don't  believe  we  have  enough  oral 
tests — informal,  unannounced,  to  decide 
the  ability  of  papils.  Moreover,  we  are 
apt  to  decide  too  much  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  subject.  If  there  is  to  be  only  ane 
subject,  let  that  be  language,  which  com- 
prises spelling,  composition,  literature, 
the  expression  of  thought.  No  one  thing 
should  betaken,  hawever:  thebasisshould 
be  all  studies. 

The  principal  and  teacher  should  decide 
promotions.  How  much  importance  we 
can  attach  to  teachers'  opinions  and  the 
decisions  of  principals  and  superinten- 
dents depends,  of  course,  upon  the  efii- 
ciency  of  these  people.  But  suppOFe  that  a 
teacher  is  absent  from  school  half  the 
term,  her  place  being  filled  bv  various  sub- 
stitutes, how  can  she  decide  oti  promo- 
tions ?  The  principal  does  not  come  into 
sufficiently  intimate  relations  with  the  pu- 
pils to  undertake  the  task.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it  ? 

Any  system  of  promotion  may  fail,  but 
difficulties  occur  most  frequently  when  we 
try  to  say  when  and  how  often  pupils  shall 
be  promoted.  It  is  my  belief  that  in  large 
schools,  having  i,ooa  pupils,  it  is  possible 
to  grade  pupils  very  closely  with  semi- 
annual terms  without  the  more  frequent 
re-classifications  necessary  in  small 
schools.  If  we  try  to  make  pupils  uni- 
form we  attempt  the  impossible,  for  pupils 
are  of  every  grade  of  ability  and  oraia- 
power.  Pupils  are  not  retarded  by  the 
classmates  who  are  duller  than  themselves. 
They  can  forge  ahead  as  rapidly  as  they 
may.  So  much  additional  reading  matter 
in  history,  in  literature,  in  the  nature 
world,  in  langsage  is  now  provided  thai 
there  is  no  longer  an  exctise  for  standing 
stltl.  The  bright  pupil  can  go  ahead  and 
learn  much  more  than  his  less  gifted  class 
mates.  Moreover,  the  rapiditywith  which 
a  child  can  go  thru  school  is  not  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered,  tho  il  is  a  matter 
of  importance.  Fitting  for  the  battle  of 
life  is  a  far  more  weighty  cOHsi deration. 

Hard  and  fast  rules  cannot  be  given  to 
meet  all  conditions  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
motion. Yet  there  are  aome  ideas  that 
apply  very  generally. 

In  the  lowest  grades  promotions  should 
he  more  frequent  than  higher  up.  In  St. 
Louis  there  are  three  terms  in  the  year. 
Four  or  five  sub-divisions  may  be  made  in 
large  schools.  In  the  grammar  grades 
this  frequent  re-classification  is  not  so 
necessary.    Once  a  term  ought  to  bo  sxi- 

Thero  ibonld  be  frequent  reviews.  They 
help  to  solve  many  01  the  difficulties  of 

Eromoting.  Teachers  who  are  hampered 
y  large  classes  cannot  give  Individual  at- 
tention and  aaiistance  to  their  pupils. 
Close  grading  here  is  a  valuable  help  for 
giving  each  pnpil  hii  due.  But  iko  matter 
what  the  plan  is,  it  may  be  defeated  by 


teachers  not  in  sympathy  with  it,  or  who 
are  inefficient, 

I  object  to  examinations  for  promotion 
to  high  schools  being  conducted  by 
elementary  teachers.  Examinations  ought 
to  be  conducted  by  the  high  school  teach- 
ers. But  why  should  there  be  such  exami- 
nation to  decide  on  admission?  Colleges 
may  choose  such  a  method.  But  there  is 
no  reason  for  it  in  the  case  of  high  and 

E'ammar  schools  which  are  in  one  system, 
et  the  grammar  school  teacher  and  prin- 
cipal be  the  determining  factor  in  promo- 
tions to  high  schools  aad  not  examinations. 
Some  ot  the  best  qualified  pupils  may 
fail  in  examinations  by  reason  of  nervous- 
ness or  other  causes.  Besides  the  tenden- 
cy of  this  system  of  examinations  is  that 
it  narrows  school  work  and  injures  tho 
methods  of  teaching. 

Prin.  Thomas  O.  Baker,  of  Brooklyn, 
said  that  while  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Sny- 
der's views  on  the  whole,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  best  to  abolish  examinations.  He 
believed  that  tests  should  be  given  that  a 
pupil  might  measure  his  own  power  and 
the  teacher  plan  her  work  more  intelligent- 
ly. He  believed  in  making  the  tests  real 
tests,  and  said  that  examinations  were 
held  in  high  schools,  in  college,  in  law.  In 
civil  service,  in  commercial  life,  and  that 
if  examinations  were  not  held  in  the  ele- 
mentary schoois,  pupils  would  fail  in  the 
higher  institutions  when  examined  be- 
cause they  were  unfamiliar  with  examina- 

What  shall  we  do  with  pupils  who  fail 
because  Ihey  are  marked  low  without  be- 
ing examined?  Parents  will  accuse  the 
teacher  of  partiality.  No  such  accusations 
can  be  brought  with  examinations  properly 
conducted. 

Examinations  should  not  be  final.  If 
pupils  do  good  work  from  day  to  day  and 
fail  in  examinations  thru  nervousness  or 
other  causes,  the  teacher  shonid  take  their 
daily  record  into  consideration,  and  not 
keep  the  pupils  back.  1 1  is  a  real  joy  to 
some  to  take  examinations,  as  it  stimu- 
lates them  to  measure  their  strength  and 
to  make  more  vigorous  eflorts  to  reach  a 
certain  standard. 

Prin,  James  Winne,  of  the  Poughkeep- 
sie  high  school,  described  a  very  satisfac- 
tory plan  used  in  Poughkeepsie.  Five 
horiiontal  lines  are  given  to  each  pupil 
each  month,  in  which  certain  exercises 
are  entered,  and  there  la  a  double  vertical 
column  in  which  is  given  the  judgment  of 
tho  teacher  as  to  the  work  done.  1  f  a  pu- 
pil begins  low  and  goes  hiEh,  he  is  pro- 
moted, if  he  begins  high  ana  goes  low,  he 
is  not  promoted  unless  it  is  thought  he 
can  do  better  work  in  some  other  grade. 

Mr.  Winne  believed  examinations^  were 
the  cause  of  much  formal,  stilted  work. 
Whether  examinations  were  successfully 

Sassed  or  not  he  said  he  would  rely  upon 
ii  own  judgment  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  pu- 
pil for  promotion.  He  believed  examina- 
tioBS  were  osually  favored  by  the  parents. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed.  The 
advocates  and  opponents  of  examinations 
atoned  their  points  at  length.  The  regents' 
examinations  in  New  York  state  were  es- 


tee  consisting  of  S.  R.  Shear,  Kingston, 
N.  Y.;  R,  L.  Conant,  Long  Island  City,  N. 
Y.;  E,  L.  Lantman,  Port  Chester,  N.  T.; 
H.  E.  Harris.  Bayonne,  N.  ].;  and  H. 
W.  Harris,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  to  report 
a  list  of  officeri  for  the  coming  year. 


Direct  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  em- 
ployment in  or  living  in  hot  and  poorly 
ventilated  offices,  workshops, or  rooms  are 
among  the  most  prolific  causes  of  hea^ 
ache  in  summer  time,  as  well  as  of  beat 
exhaustion,  and  sunstroke.  For  these 
headaches,  and  for  the  nausea  which  often 
accompanies  them,  five  grain  antlkamnia 
tablets  will  be  found  to  afford  i^mpt  re- 
lief and  can  be  safely  giveo.  The  adult 
dqte  la  two  tablets.  ,*. 
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HUtory  of  Geology  and  Palaontoloyy,  to  the  End  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  Karl  Alfred  von  Littel,  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Palsentology  in  the  University .  of  Munich ;  Di- 
rector of  the  Natnral  History  Mosenm  of  Munich ;  President 
of  the  Bavarian  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  etc.,  translated  by 
by  Maria  M.  Ogilvie-Gordon,  D.  Sc.  (London),  Ph.  D.,  Munich, 
with  thirleen  portraits.  The  author  has  made  the  leading 
feature  of  his  work  the  growth  of  geology  in  Grermany.  Other 
countries  are  introduced  as  related  to  this.  The  earliest  con- 
ceptions of  the  origin  and  condition  of  the  earth  are  pre- 
sented, and  the  reasons  for  their  essential  crudeness  are  de- 
veloped. Starting  from  this  basis,  the  progress  of  the  science 
as  an  observational  study  is  clearly  traced.  After  giving  the 
general  trend  of  the  science,  and  particularly  showing  how 
much  is  due  to  the  worts  of  von  Humboldt,  the  specific  steps 
in  that  development  which  belong  to  each  of  the  most  import- 
ant workers  are  recorded.  The  several  departments  of  geo- 
logical study  are  treated  by  themselves,  dynamical  geology 
being  treated  as  the  foundation.  A  fine  chapter  is  given  to 
petrography.  The  large  place  belonging  to  palaeontology  in 
developing  present  conceptions  is  clearly  presented.  The  in- 
troduction is  unusually  careful.  (London,  Walter  Scott ;  im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

^%Ru88ian  Political  InstitutionSf  a  volume  by  i'rot.  Maxime 
Kovalevsky,  professor  in  Chicago  university,  is  a  timely  one 
in  view  of  the  great  and  growing  importance  of  Russia  and 
the  interest  felt  in  her  political  institutions  in  this  country. 
The  author  was  formerly  professor  of  public  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Moscow  and  thus  has  hiad  unusual  facilities  for 
studying  Russian  institutions.  His  book  will  therefore  carry 
an  authority  that  would  not  be  the  case  with  one  written 
by  an  outsider.    It  consists  of  lectures  delivered  at  Chicago. 

Professor  Kovalevsky  aims  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the 
country  and  the  people.  It  is  essentially  expository — the  his- 
tory of  an  evolution.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  purpose  the  book 
treats  of  the  making  of  Russia,  its  complex  ethnology  and 
early  political  vicissitudes,  the  development  of  Muscovite  in- 
stitutions, the  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  II. ;  and 
various  reforms  of  Alexander  II.,  with  two  final  chapters  on 
the  past  and  present  position  in  the  Russian  empire  of  the 
much  disputed  territories  of  Finland  and  Poland. 

The  greatest  comparative  space  is  devoted  to  the  period  of 
Alexander  IF.,  the  liberal  czar  whose  assassination  brought 
about  so  serious  a  reaction  in  the  great  empire.  It  is  these  chap- 
ters that  will  be  of  most  interest  to  the  general  reader.  The 
sections  dealing  with  the  emanicipation  of  the  serfs,  local  self- 
government,  and  the  universities  and  the  press  will  be  of  uni- 
versal interest.  (The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago 
Crown  8  vo.,  310  pages,  net,  $1.50  ;  postpaid,  $1.60.) 

Asoka,  the  Buddhist  Emperor  of  India,  by  Vincent  A.  Smith, 
M.  R.  A.  S.,  late  of  the  Indian  civil  service,  is  issued  in  the 
series  on  the  Rulers  of  India.  Asoka,  or  Piyadasi,  a  king  of 
the  Maurya  dynasty  of  Magadha,  was  a  son  of  Bindusara,  and 
grandson  of  Chandragupta,  and  lived  from  263  to  226  B.  C. 
In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  his  father  he  went  away  to 
Rajputna  and  the  Punjab.  When  his  father  died  he  returned 
and  seized  the  throne.  In  time  he  extended  his  sway  over 
Hindustan,  the  Punjab,  and  Afghanistan,  while  he  claimed  to 
rule  ovsr  South  India  and  Ceylon.  Converted  by  a  miracle  he 
openly  adopted  Buddhism  and  became  the  Buddhist  Constan- 
tino. Especially  noted  are  his  edicts  enjoining  the  practical 
morality  of  Buddhism,  which  are  engraved  in  different  Prakit 
dialects  on  pillars  of  rocks  in  different  parts  of  India.  In 
writing  of  so  remote  a  period,  the  author  had  difficulty  in 
separating  the  truth  from  what  was  merely  legend,  and  it  was 
impossible  in  every  case  to  separate  the  truth  from  the  absur- 
dities and  contradictions  with  which  it  was  mixed.  The 
translations  of  the  inscriptions  in  this  volume  are  based  on 
those  of  Bueler,  checked  by  comparison  with  the  versions  of 
other  scholars,  and  with  the  text.    (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.) 

Thyra:  A  Romance  of  the  Polar  PV,  by  Robert  Ames  Ben- 
net,  illustrated  by  E.  L.  Blumenschein.  In  this  story  the 
author  has  jgjiven  free  range  to  his  fancy,  and  has  shown  won- 
derful power  in  making  the  impossible  seem  intensely  real. 
A  party  of  explorers  are  caught  on  a  pack  of  polar  ice  near 
Franz  Josef  liand.  where  they  drift  about  waiting  for  some 
one  to  rescue  them.  When  hope  of  rescue  is  about  departing 
they  see  a  balloon,  that  has  escaped  from  some  one,  soaring 
over  them.  They  take  hold  of  the  dragging  rope  and  anchor 
the  balloon  to  an  ice  hummock     Pulling  it  down  they  mount 


the  ear.  They  bid  adieu  to  the  ice  pack  as  a  strong  breeae 
wafts  them  toward  the  North  pole,  and,  so  far  as  the  story  is 
concerned,  the  reader  bids  adieu  to  reality. 

1%e  balloon  takes  them  northward  until  they  land  at  a 
range  of  mountains,  where  they  find  a  people  apeakiig  a  lan- 
guage similar  te  the  Scandinavian  tongues ;  they  reaene  Thyra, 
a  northern  huntress,  from  a  gigantic  cave  bear ;  Ibey  have  a 
fight  with  the  Thorlings,  as  the  northern  warriora  are  calltd. 
There  they  mount  balloon  again  and  descend  to  the  famed  city 
of  Biomstad. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  relates  to  their  adventures 
among  the  strange  people  found  there,  who  hold  to  the  religion 
and  traditions  of  the  early  Northmen.  Their  houses,  their 
dress,  their  customs,  and  their  occupations  are  described.  The 
adventurers  find  in  that  region  the  saber-toothed  tiger,  great 
birds  with  teeth,  and  other  monsters  supposed  to  be  extinct. 
The  author  has  worked  into  this  highly  romantic  narrative  a 
tender  love  tale,  so  that  the  reader  gets  in  the  story  love  and 
romantic  adventure  in  generous  proportions.  In  the  several 
page  pictures  the  genius  of  the  illustrator  shows  to  advantage. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  so  much  better  known  as  financier  and 
dispenser  of  wealth  that  Mr.  Carnegie  the  author  la  seldom 
remembered.  ProbaUy  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  who 
se^  his  name  in  print  know  that  his  fourth  book  is  soon  to  be 
'ssued  from  the  press.  The  Empire  of  BuHnees  is  a  collection 
of  speeches  and  articles— the  latter  published  from  time  to 
time  in  prominent  magazines  and  reviews.  TKe  book  will  cer- 
tainly receive  marked  attention,  for  it  deals  with  matters  on 
which  Mr.  Carnegie  is  an  authority,  and  on  which  young 
people  especially  wish  to  know  his  views.  The  first  chapter 
is  on  " The  Road  to  Business  Success"  and  if^  a  talk  to  young 
men.  Other  interesting  topics  discussed  are :  How  to  Wm 
Fortune ;  Wealth  and  Its  Uses :  Iron  and  Steel  at  Home  and 
Abroad  ;  What  Would  I  Do  With  the  Tariflf  If  I  Were  Czar? 

The  book  is  excellently  printed  in  large  type  on  first-class 
paper.  It  contains  nearly  350  pages  of  readable,  usable,  and 
practical  matter.  A  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Carnegie  forms 
the  frontispiece.    (Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Henderson's  Picturesque  Gardens  and  Oramental  Gardtning 
Illustrated,  by  Charles  Henderson.  This  book  treats  of  one  of 
the  most  facinating  subjects  on  which  tjbe  mind  can  employ  it- 
self. The  author  believes  that  no  fixed  rules  can  be  followed. 
Every  house  and  its  surroundings  should  invite  its  own  plao, 
which  gives  the  estate  added  charms  of  originality,  variety, 
and  character.  The  dominant  object  of  ornamental  garden- 
ing is  to  enhance  home  surroundings,  and  this  object  is  attract- 
ively accomplished  by  composing  into  a  pleasing  picture  on 
the  lawn,  trees,  shrubs,  flowering  and  decorative  plants  with 
accessories.  Therefore  the  designer  should  shape  his  thought 
to  some  original  ideal  thoroly  befitting  the  situation,  and 
regardless  of  fleeting  fashion.  This  book  gives  a  great  variety 
of  illustrations  of  such  artistically  ornamented  grounds.  These 
examples  of  various  combinations  of  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  and 
garden-like  adornments  will  greatly  aid  those  who  wish  to  im- 
prove their  grounds.  (Peter  Henderson  &  Company,  New 
York) 

Daily  Thoughts  prom  French  Authors  is  a  handsome  little 
book  containing  a  quotation  in  the  original  French,  in  pross 
or  verse,  for  every  day  in  the  year.  The  selections  are  care- 
fully made.  We  have  here  the  most  beautiful  thoughts  of 
such  authors  as  de  Musset,  George  Sand,  Chateaubriand,  Jules 
Simon,  Victor  Hugo,  Voltaire,  Lamartine,  Boileau,  de  Stael, 
Rochefoucauld,  Fenelon,  LaFontaine,  Montesquieu,  Balzac, 
Renan,  de  Maupassant,  Pascal,  and  many  others.  The  book  is 
beautifully  printed  on  fine  lusterless  paper  and  bound  in  mor- 
occo. It  is  small  enough  for  a  pocket  companion.  (Wm.  R. 
Jenkins,  New  York.) 

Dear  Days,  a  story  of  Washington  school  life,  by  Armour 
Strong.  This  is  a  story  for  girls  of  school  life  in  Washington, 
told  in  a  fresh  and  entertaining  way.  The  local  coloring,  in- 
separable from  life  at  the  capital,  should  have  educational 
value  as  well  as  interest  to  children.  The  characters  in  ths 
book  are  healthy,  lusty  youngsters,  whose  portraits  are  evi- 
dently drawn  from  life.  There  are  several  full-page  illustra- 
tions.   (Henry  T.  Coates  &  Company.    Price,  $1.00.) 

Aunt  Mehitable  and  Uncle  Samuel,  with  the  privilege  of  old 
people,  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  their  young  nephews  and 
nieces,  and  all  other  boys  and  girls  as  well^  Young  SprouU, 
Using  this  as  her  title,  Mary  Fielding  Ealor  tells  of  the  simple  lit- 
tle doings  of  the  small  Robinsons  and  Merrimans.  As  the  author 
says  in  her  preface,  there  was  **  not  a  saint  nor  a  hero  among 
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the  whole  loC  They  were  simply  healthy,  happy,  natural  chil- 
dren, alternately  good  and  misdiieTens.  Bnt  boys  and  girls  who 
enjoy  reading  abont  other  boys  and  girls  like  themselTss  will 
find  rotti^r  SpnnUi  interesting  and  entertaining.  (The  Union 
Press,  Philadelphia.) 

The  FloaHnff^  Tncuure,  of  which  Harry  Castlemon,  tells  was 
an  enormons  piece  of  ambergris.  The  vicissitudes  of  that  nn- 
pleaaant  appearing  bat  vslnable  property  are  quite  enough  to 
fill  the  Tolume.  The  finding  of  the  ambergris  seemed  most 
fortunate  and  delightful  to  Frank  Ingram  when  he  first  had  it 
in  his  possession,  but  before  he  finally  sold  it  and  received  the 
money  which  it  brought  he  and  many  others  were  heartily 
sick  of  the  very  word  ambergris.  It  was  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect cause  of  no  less  than  six  serious  crimes,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  proved  an  instrument  of  good  even  to  the  perpetrators 
ef  the  crimes  themselves.  The  whole  story  shows  in  a  most 
forcible  way  how  the  little  sin  leads  unavoidably  to  the  large 
one,  and  that  it  is  much  easier  to  be  drawn  into  evil  ways  than 
to  break  them  off.  The  author  has  given  young  people  a 
most  interesting  and  helpful  book.  (Henry  T.  Ceates  &  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.) 

J%e  PrineesB  Oynthiay  by  Marguerite  Bryant,  is  a  narrative 
in  which  the  author  introduces  us  to  a  mythical  kingdom  of 
the  old  world,  and  surrounds  us  with  a  charming  atmosphere 
of  romance.  It  is  vain  to  look  upon  the  map  for  this  kingdom, 
for,  like  More's  Utopia,  it  is  nowhere.  The  graceful,  delicate 
style  and  the  skilful  use  of  incidents  fascinate  and  enamor  one 
with  the  romantic,  half -real  existence  at  this  imaginary  court. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  book  reached  a  sale  of  100,- 
OOO  copies  after  it  had  been  published  only  a  few  months? 

The  story  begins  on  the  first  page  of  the  book.  The  Princess 
Cynthia  is  lost  in  the  forest  adjoining  the  royal  hunting  re- 
serves. The  proud  young  Lord  Arroncourt  comes  to  her 
rescue.  His  family  has  been  under  royal  disfavor,  but  the 
princess  contrives  to  have  him  summoned  to  the  court  by  the 
king,  and  he  is  appointed  an  equerry  while  his  brother  is 
allowed  to  go  to  the  war.  As  equerry  to  the  beautiful  and  wil- 
ful princess,  Palemedes  becomes  her  favorite,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  she  is  pledged  to  a  neighboring  king,  the  hearts  of 
the  two  are  knit  more  and  more  closely,  tho  Palemedes  struggles 
against  his  fate  and  holds  himself  rigidly  in  the  restraint  due 
to  his  position,  and  is  the  very  soul  of  honor.  He  fights  a 
duel  in  her  behalf  and,  tho  victor,  is  nearly  killed.  He  risks 
his  life  to  save  one  of  her  pages.  He  is  the  ideal  woman's 
hero ;  he  performs  other  deeds  of  valor  and  gallantry  that 
deepen  the  love  of  the  princess,  but  her  pride  will  not  let  her 
admit  it.  Stirring  scenes  follow  and  lead  up  to  a  tragic 
climax.  (Punk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.20.) 

In  EtfoliUian  of  the  Individual  Frank  Newland  Doud,  M.D., 
gives  an  exposition  of  natural  laws  of  growth  and  how  to  at- 
tain mental  and  bodily  freedom.  He  shows  how  to  shake  off 
physical  and  mental  unrest  and  to  live  naturally.  He  does 
not  give  a  scientific  dissertation,  but  a  few  simple  suggestions 
of  how  most  easily  and  quickly  to  reach  the  truth — ^knowledge 
of  spiritual  and  physical  contentment  and  growth.  (The  Rey- 
nolds Publishing  Company,  53  State  street,  Chicago.  Price, 
$1.00.) 

The  Times  and  Young  Men  is  one  of  those  strong,  helpful 
books  with  which  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar.  This 
book  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  writer's  personal  experience. 
His  Puritan  training  had  implanted  views  that  suffered  a  shock 
on  account  of  great  theological  and  social  changes ;  he  felt 
the  need  of  something  to  ''  tie  to,"  and  having  settled  on  it 
proceeded  to  impart  it  to  others.  He  notes  the  great  changes 
in  the  physical  world,  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  organization 
of  industry,  and  the  social  revolution.  In  the  world  of  Ideas 
there  have  come  the  scientific  method,  the  breaking  up  of  the- 
ology, the  growth  of  public  opinion,  and  a  new  conception  of 
Christianity.  According  to  the  latter  religion  is  not  solely  to 
fit  a  man  for  the  next  world ;  it  must  take  care  of  him  in  this ; 
it  must  solve  every-day  problems.  Christianity  is  eminently 
fitted  to  accomplish  this  work.  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany, New  Yerk.    Price,  $0.75.) 

Tommy  Foster's  AdwentureSf  by  Fred  A.  Ober,  with  pictures 
by  Stanley  M.  Arthur.  Mr.  Ober  is  the  author  of  many  suc- 
cessful juvenile  books,  and  hence  hardly  needs  an  introduction 
to  juvenile  readers.  The  present  story  relates  to  the  Indians 
of  the  Southwest,  about  whom  there  is  a  renewed  interest  of 
late.  He  has  lived  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  and  hence  is 
well  acquainted  with  all  those  scenes  thru  which  Tommy  is 
conducted.    He  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  admirable 


manner  in  which  he  has  imparted  information  in  regard  to 
this  little  known  region.  (Henry  Altemus  (Company,  Phila- 
delphia.   Cloth,  12mo,  $1.00.) 

At  this  time  when  the  anxious  thought  of  all  England  is 
still  fixed  upon  her  South  African  problems,  when  her  Tyr- 
tssan  songst^,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  Is  still  spurring  on  his 
'*fianneled  fools  at  the  wickets  "  and  his  ''muddied  oaf  at  the 
goal,"  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  new  poem.  The  Voyage  of  Ithobal,  ap- 
pears to  have  a  bit  of  contemporaneous  interest.  It  calls  at- 
tention vividly  to  the  great  Dark  Continent. 

The  hero,  Ithobal,  we  should  say  for  the  benefit  of  readers  of 
The  School  Journal  who  have  forgotten  their  ancient  history, 
was  also  known  as  Ethbaal,  the  Phoenician  navigator  who  at 
the  behest  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  accomplished  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  African  continent  long  before  the 
railroad  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape  was  projected,  and  very  for- 
tunate it  was  for  Ithobal,  at  least  in  Sir  Edwin's  story,  that 
shortly  before  he  undertook  the  king's  bidding  he  had  bought  for 
the  price  of  a  wondrous  pearl  a  captive  maiden  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  slave  market  at  Tyre,-^Nesta,  an  Ethiopian  princess  as 
she  turned  out  to  be,  who  accompanied  the  mariner  on  his 
long  journey,  his  aid  and  comfort  in  each  emergency.  A  more 
resourceful  sailor  than  c^e  never  put  forth  in  galley.  She 
pulled  the  hero  out  of  every  pitfall  into  which  he  stumbled. 
When  somewhere  down  in  the  lower.  Red  sea  a  calm  fell  upon 
the  ships,  and  death  bv  thirst  seemed  imminent,  her  fore- 
thought had  provided  a  bale  of  some  luscious  fruit  by  the  juice 
of  which  the  thirsty  mariners  were  able  to  hold  out  until  they 
reached  the  shore.  When  all  were  likely  to  founder  in  a  fierce 
gale  off  Madagasear,  it  was  she  who  seized  a  lamp  that  con- 
tained two  measures  full  of  sunfiower  oil  and  fiung  it  te  wind- 
ward so  that  a  film  was  spread  upon  the  waves,  breaking  down 
their  crests,  and  thus  anticipating  a  very  modem  device. 

The  incidents  of  the  epic  are  many  and  varied.  The  monot- 
ony of  the  long  sea  voyage  is  broken  by  two  trips  inland — 
one  to  Nesta's  original  home  in  the  lake  region ;  one  to  the 
far-famed  falls  of  the  Zambesi.  The  descriptions  of  tropical 
scenery  and  fauna  are  in  Sir  Edwin's  characteristic  vein  and 
will  certainly  please  the  admirers  of  his  "  Light  of  Asia." 
With  their  wealth  of  detail  they  indicate  extensive  prepara- 
tions on  the  author's  part  for  his  task.  Certainly  no  one  can 
read  the  poem  attentively  without  learning  a  great  deal  of 
naturalhlstory. 

The  epic  was  told  in  seven  episodes  to  Neko,  the  Pharaoh, 
by  Ithobal,  and  the  words  that  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  daring 
navigator,  are  caught  on  papyrus  by  the  scribe  Hodo  ''with  a 
heedful  pen." 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  is  not  a  Milton  or  a  Dante  ;  not  even  a 
Tasso  or  a  Tennyson.  Yet  what  he  writes  has  certain  quali- 
ties of  charm  and  permanence.  (G.  W.  Dillingham  Company, 
New  York.) 

The  Story  of  Metlakahtla,  by  Henry.  S  Wellcome.  In  this 
book  is  related  the  history  of  a  community  of  native  British 
Columbians  now  seeking  refuge  under  the  American  fiag. 
Thru  the  efforts  of  William  Duncan  these  Indians  were 
raised  from  barbarism  to  civilization  in  a  single  generation,  a 
work  that  stands  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  missions. 
It  Is  claimed  that  the  government  has  persecuted  them,  and 
now  they  want  to  move  across  the  border  into  Alaska.  Mr. 
Duncan  has  come  to  the  United  States  asking  for  homesteads 
for  these  people.  The  text  and  illustrations  show  these  In- 
dians as  they  were  and  as  they  are.  (C.  C.  Cook,  47  Broad 
street.  New  York.) 

WiUiam  MeKinley  is  the  title  of  a  memorial  address  deliv- 
ered by  John  Hay  by  invitation  of  Congress  in  the  capitol 
at  Washington,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, both  houses  of  Congress,  and  the  nation's  guest.  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia.  It  is  printed  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
What  is  Worth  While  Series.  It  is  an  earnest  dignified  ad- 
dress, full  of  lofty  eloquence,  in  which  Mr.  Hay  paid  a  tribute 
that  will  live  as  long  as  the  name  of  McEinley.  (Thomas 
Y.  (3rowell,  New  York.    Price,  net,  28  cents.) 

The  Surprise  Book,  by  Nell  E.  McElhone,  with  pictures  by 
Albertine,  Randall,  and  Wheelan,  is  well  named.  On  turning 
over  the  pages  one  is  continually  surprised  at  the  happy  turns 
of  the  rhymes  and  the  humor  of  the  pictures.  Every  picture- 
loving  imaginative  child  will  be  delighted  with  this  book.  It 
will  surely  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  children's  art  books. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  Cloth,  oblong  pages,  elegant 
cover  design,  $1.20.) 

Languor  and  w^aknesi,  due  to  the  depleted  condition  of  the 
blood,  are  overcome  by  Hood*s  Sarsaparilla,  the  great  vitalizer. 
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Our  Times. 

Hos^ultocs  and  TeUow  Fever. 

About  twent;  years  ago  Dr.  Finlay 
advaiiced  the  theoiy  that  yellow  fevar 
Vas  carried  from  person  to  person  bj 
bjosquitoea.  Tbe  United  States  arm; 
aurgeons  determined  a  year  ago  to  test 
tkia  theory  in  Havana.  Thc^  threw 
Aside  the  uaeteea  precautions  against 
yellow  fever  and  began  a  visoroos  cam- 
paign BgainBt  the  moaquito. 

Every  yellow  fever  victiip  was  kept 
within  a  wire  netting,  the  house  was 
fumigated,  and  the  insects,  so  far  as 
possible,  lolled  off.  Bogs  and  stagnant 
pools,  the  breeding  places  of  mos- 
quitoes, were  filled  up.  Eeressno  was 
smployed  whers  the  filling  was  too  ex- 
pensive. Ponds  were  stnc^ked  with  aur- 
faoefeadiag  fish,  which  ats  np  the 
larvaa  as  soon  as  laid.  The  result  was 
the  number  of  deaths  of  the  year  from 
yellow  fever  fell  from  300  to  five. 

The  oarrying  of  yellow  fever  is  not 
the  only  one  of  the  mosquito's  sins. 
It  infects  people  with  malaria  and  the 
different  forms  of  intermittent  fever. 
Some  mosquitoes  do  not  carry  these 
diseases,  but  the  only  safe  way  is  to  kill 
them  alL  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  a  systematic  war 
on  mosquitoes  seeroa  to  be  beginning 
in  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  and 
New  Jersey. 

Automobiles  for  Beav;  LoaOs. 

Most  people  are  acquainted  with  the 
light  automobiles  used  in  the  cities 
and  their  suburbs.  There  is  another 
kind,  a  near  relation,  employed  in  the 
Wast.  Strength  is  the  chief  quality 
iMiksd  for  in  these  machines,  whereas 
is  the  East  speed  is  the  main  object. 
Ths  Western  automobiles  are  used  for 
farm  work,  and  on  the  mountain 
t«ads,  where  they  drag  heavy  loads  with 
porfecrt  safety,  and  a  large  reduction 


Great  Cbangres  Predicted. 

An  expert  thinks  that  the  submarine 
torpedo-boat  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant invention  of  the  age  in  changing 
war  and  human  society.  The  first  real- 
ly successful  boats  made  to  travel  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water  were 
the  American  Holland  and  the  French 
Goubet,  the  latter  built  in  1885. 
France  has  been  very  active  in  making 
submarine  boats,  and  has  kept  her 
work  a  secret.  It  is  generally  admit- 
t«d,  however,  that  the  United  Statea 
is  ahead  of  her  in  this  field,  with  the 
double  motive  power  boats. 

Scarcb  for  Absolute  Zero. 

According  to  modem  scientists  ab- 
solute zero  is  a  point  where  all  heat 
would  cease  to  exist.  It  is  about  440 
degrees  below  zexo  Fahrenheit.  As 
heat  is  a  mode  of  motion,  there  would 
be  at  that  point  no  heat  vibrations. 
Prof.  James  Dewar,  of  London,  has 
been  experimenting  t»  find  the  absolute 
xero.  He  has  got  within  IS  degrees  of 
it  by  cooling  down  the  rare  gas  helium 
l^  the  aid  of  liquefied  hydrogen.  In 
order  to  push  his  temperature  any  lower 
be  must  discover  some  gas  that  live- 
fisa  at  a  still  lower  point  than  helium. 

It  has  been  found  that  magnetism  in- 
ereasee  at  these  very  low  temperatures. 
Solidified  oxygen  is  attracted  as  read- 
ily    by     a     magnet     aa     if     it     were 


iron.  A  magnet  will  draw  the  oxy- 
gen out  of  solidified  air,  leaving  the 
nitrogen  in  a  jelly-like  condition,  as 
that  is  nonmagnetic.  Liquid  oxygen 
is  of  a  blue  color,  and  the  blue  of  the 
aky  may  be  due  to  the  oxygen  in  the 

At  absolute  eero  no  chemical  action 
could  take  place.  Burning  sulphur 
thrown  on  solid  oxygen  goes  out.  As  a 
solid,  oxygen  will  not  attack  even  such 
el^nenta  as  phosphorus  and  sodium, 
for  which  it  has  such  a  strong  af- 
finity at  ordinary  temperatures.  Some 
wonderful  revetations  will  be  made  in 
regard  to  the  chemical  elements  if  the 
absolute  eero  point  is  ever  discovered. 
Caste  on  European  Railroads. 

It  is  very  hard  for  men  to  get  rid  of 
social  and  caste  lines.  This  is  seen  in 
the  construction  of  railroad  cars.  The 
average  European  could  not  endure 
the  intermingling  of  all  classes  in  a 
car  in  democratic  fashion,  as  is  the 
case  here.  In  Europe,  therefore,  the 
coaches  are  divided  into  compartments 
for  the  accommodation  of  about  eight 
people  each.  There  are  first,  second, 
and  third  class  compartments  on  the 
same  set  of  wheels.  American  dining, 
sleeping,  and  parlor  cars  have  been  in- 
troduced, but  they  have  not  taken  the 
hold  on  the  European  public  they  have 
on  us. 

Wheat  Unloaded  by  "  Suction," 

A  novel  mode  of,  unloading  wheat 
from  vessels  has  been  adopted  at  the 
new  elevators  at  LiverpooL  At  the  top 
of  the  elevator  is  a  chamber  from  which 
pipes  extend  to  the  grain  in  the  hold  of 
the  ship.  When  the  air  is  exhausted 
from  this  chamber  there  is  an  inrush 
of  air  to  fill  the  vacuum,  which  brings 
the  grain  along  with  it  from  the  ship's 
hold.  The  grain  then  flows  down  on 
both  sides,  either  as  loose  grain  into  a 
barge  hold  or  into  sacks.  The  sucking 
nozzle  clears  up  every  particle  of  whewt 
with  wonderful  ease. 

Highest  Hallrosd  Speed. 

The  Germans  state  the  highest  rail- 
road speed  ever  attained  was  that 
made  by  an  electric  car  on  an  experi- 
mental trip — one  hundred  miles  an 
hour.  They  aro  mistaken.  The  rec- 
ord-making run  of  the  famous  locomo- 
tive "998"  on  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  was  at  a  speed  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  and  one-half  miles  an 
hour,  carrying  a  train  of  three  coaches 
and  a  parlor  car. 


Alt  Humors 

An  Impure  mstton  vhlsh  tk»  i^li, 
Uyer,  kldnejs  and  sther  •ifSBi  au 
not  take  cars  cf  witboat  baly,  tkon  fa 
■nob  ao  aocnmUatlBn  •!  ttism. 

They  Utter  tita  whole  system. 

Rmples,  boUi,  ecaama  and  ofixt 
eruptions,  loss  of  appetite,  that  Oni 
belinf,  blllODS  tnma,  Ota  of  indlgw 
tlon,  dull  headaebea  and  auaj  otbar 
troablw  are  due  te  them. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  Pills 

BemoTS  all  bumsn,  orarooDas  all 
[their  effects,  itrengthen,  toM  aad 
Invigorate  tha  whole  system. 

"I  had  ult  rboaiB  m  mj  bands  M  ttat  I 
ooBlS  not  work.  I  toek  Kaad's  BampariU* 
anS  It  drova  ml  tka  haaor.  I  oanUaoad 
Hi  as*  till  tha  kiim  dlsappeand."  Uai. 
laA  O.  Biowit,  Bumfkrd  FaUs,  Ma. 


Pears' 

Economical  soap  is  one 
that  a  touch  of  cleanses. 

Get  Pears'  for  economy 
and  cleanliness. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

«f  New  York 

11U;HARD  a.  McCURDV.  President 
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THE  IDTUIL  LIFE  IISDIilCE  COIPin 

at  Kew  Tork 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  raeo- 
tiooing  The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municatiog  with  advertisers. 
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Good  Incomes 
Made 
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Otbu  Qwd  Oofoet,  iSkilboilb. 

EuMllaal  Tau  in  the  Cup,  30,  36, 60o  >  Ih. 

COOK  BOOK  PREB 

For  Ntw  Ttnns,  iddrtu 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 


Teachers'  Helps 

for  All  the  Year. 

Here  are  a  few  titles  of  the  large  number 
of  usetul  books  for  teachers  which  you 
mar  fi»d  fully  described  intha  144-page 
Catalog  of  Teaebers  Helps  (which  we  are 
glad  to  seod  free  to  any  applicant  on  re- 
quest.) This  small  list  is  of  books  es- 
pecially designed  to  aid  in 

Institute  Work 

And  the  exceedingly  low  cost  of  most , 
of  them  makes  it  possible  that  every 
Uachtr  at  the  Institute  shall  be  provided  ' 
with  copies. 

Hashei'  Miitnkes  in  Teacbini.  "^ 

-^eoDTlna  sad  Retaimna  Aiteoliun, 
BrovDtns'B  EdacatiDDalTbeutieg. 
Allan'*  TsmaerameDt  in  Edacaliou. 
K■llogK'I8cboolUaUJ(emant|r□^ue^l}'T^( 
B«iiihart'i  HiaCorr  of  EducatiOD, 
— OiTlca  of  KdncktioDj 
Brontns'i  &ip«.-tE  of  Education, 
Booperi  ^perceptloD, 
KdlOBViODtllnMatPBTobologT. 
Iauc'i  OreM  Tasoban  at  Four  Cenlariei. 
ITflen'i  Alt  of  QoeBtioninv.  paper. 
^Artof  Beanrtns  AtleotioD.  iwpeT, 
HnDtinaioD'B  UncDnjciouB  rnitioD,  i>iip«r.      Ko. 
HoahM'  How  to  Reap  Order,  paper,  SBC. 

Qoiok'a  How  to  Tram  the  MemorT,  paper,      »c. 
HcHnTrj's  How  to  Conduct  the  Recitation, 
^^^  paper,  £So. 

EaDooO  Fwtaloul,  paper.  "** 

Lutri  Buadow.  paper. 
— OomMlllu,  paper , 
— BoiMMaa  and  '  Emlle."  paper, 
I>ewar*BBdae«itIotial  Creed,  paper. 


E.  L.  KBLLOaO  &  CO.. 

«i  BMt  Mk  StTMt,  N«w  York. 


Miscellaoy. 

The  International  Studio  for  May  hag 
a  heautiXul  colored  reproductioD  of  Ana 
Macbcth'a  "  The  Sleeping  B  e  au  ty." 
Among  other  special  features  of  this  num- 
ber are  "  The  Art  of  Lucien  Simon,"  by 
Gabriel  Mowrey;  "Italy's  Private  Gar- 
dens," by  Dr.  Komnaldo  Pantini: 
■■  Leaves  trom  the  Sketch  Book  of  George 
C.  Halte,"  and  "  Some  Work  by  the  iiiu- 
dents  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Art." 

A  book  which  has  all  the  freshness  and 
interest  of  a  new  subject  has  just  been 
issued  by  John  Lane.  Pertian  Children 
of  the  Jityal  fi'arntly  Is  a  vivid  account  of 
the  author's,  Wilfrid  Sparroy,  experiences 
as  English  tutor  in  tne  royal  family  Ie 
Persia.  Mr.  Sparroy  depicts  royal  trait* 
with  a  facile  pen,  yet  he  is  judicious  in  his 
statements.  While  he  raises  the  veil  of  the 
Persian  barem  he  does  so  tactluUy,  prov- 
ing that  be  is  no  desecralor  of  an  honored 
custom  in  the  East.  Mis  careful  state^ 
ments  no  Persian  could  fee!  sensitive  over. 
and  bis  loyalty  to  his  employer  will  win 
the  author  favor  wherever  the  book  it  | 
read.  I 

rk4  SU'y  of  MarU  AntoitutU  which 
is  now  running  in  The  Era  Magazine  11. 
entitled  to  more  than  a  brief  note  for  the 
reason  that  about  the  history  of  Ibis 
charming,  devoted,beautifut  French  qneec 
there  has  always  lingered  a  tragic  cloud 
from  the  moment  when  divesting  benell 
of  her  German  robes,  bidding  farewell  to 
the  friends  of  her  childhood  she  adopted 
French  customs  and  identified  herself  with 
French  interests.  Marie  Antoinette's 
story  is  magnificently  teld  in  this  aeiial. 
The  author  has  gathered  his  information 
exhaustively  and  woven  it  together  in 
vivid  pictures  which  impress  the  queen's 
lovabfc  personality  upon  every  reader.  A 
woman  whose  childhood  was  singularly 
free  from  anxiety  and  which  wsa  kept 
from  contact  with  impurity  and  vileness 
<n  any  form  passes  from  a  scene  of  tran- 1 
quillity  to  a  troublous  stage  where  in- 
I  irigues,  jealousies,  bitter  enemies,  tra- ' 
,  ducers  sarround  her  and  she  becomes  the 
I  subject  of  our  intensest  admiration  and  | 

Sity.  Marie  Antoinette  was  a  wise  j 
aughter  of  a  wise  mother,  and  the  com- 1 
'  mands  and  exhortations  which  Marie 
'  Theresa  impressed  upon  her  were  never  | 
forgotten.  The  character  of  Marie  An- 1 
toinette,  which  has  always  stood  for  no-' 
billty  and  cotmge  under  deep  trials,  was 
inherited  from  that  courageous  mother 
who  threw  herself  and  her  helpless  babe 
upon  the  mercy  of  a  Hungarian  horde  from 
whom  she  bad  no  reason  to  expect  any- 
thing but  hostility.  All  of  this  is  told,  and 
more  too,  in  the  strong,  captivating  his- 
tory that  is  running  in  The  Era  Magaeine. 

The  Napoleonic  story  is  not  yet  com-, 
plete,  altho  much  has  been  written  ever  [ 
since  the  Corsican  luminary  passed  awa;. . 
John  Lane  has  published  a  new  book  that 
presents  a  graphic  account  af  Napoleon's 
last  days  at  St,  Helena,  information  for 
which  was  obtained  thru  the  papers  and 
letters  of  a  surgeon  detailed  on  the  flag- 
ship which  guarded  the  island  where 
Napoleon  was  banished.  Dr.  Stokoe  held  | 
many  familiar  conversations  with  the  pris- 
oner and  his  letters  are  filled  with  inter- 
esting details  of  the  same.  The  title  page 
bears  this  caption.  With  Nafoleon  at  St. 
Helena.  The  book  is  enriched  with  fac- 
similes of  letters  and  documents  which  be- 
long to  Dr.  Stokoe. 

Jules  Verne's  Vingt  MilU  Lieuei  sous 
lee  Mers  has  been  abridged  and  edited 
wilh  notes  by  C.  Fontaine,  of  the  Boys' 
high  school.  New  York.  Tbe  abridged 
edition  of  this  famous  and  thrilling  tale  of 
adventure  is  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  announce  the 
rapid  progress  toward  completion  of  their 
"American  Men  of  Letters  Series."  The 
present  year  will  see  volumes  on  Haw- 
thorne. Longfellow,  Whittter.  Other  vol- 
umes in  preparation  are:  Motlej,  Park- 
man,  Whitman,  Holmes.  1 


Summer     Underwear, 

Men's,  Women's,  and  Children's  Gauze 

Weights. 

Silk,  Cotton,  Lisle  Thread,  Merino,  SiQt 

and  Wool  and  All  Wool. 

Best  English,  French,  and  Swiss 

Manufacttire. 

Linen  Mesh  Underwear 

for  Men,  Women,  »nd  Children. 

Hosiery. 

Ladies'  Embroidered  Hose 

in  Cotton,  Lisle  Thread,  and  Silk 

Also  Lac*  Inserted  Effects. 

All  the  leading  evening  shades  in  PUib 

and  Open  Work  S  ilk  Hose. 

Men's  Half  Hose. 

Cotton,  Lisle  Thread,  and  Silk, 

Plain  Colors,  Fancy  Stripes.  Embroidered 

Fronts,  and  Open  Work. 


ST.  DE.NIS 


WM.  TAYLOR  &  HON.  pTBprletan. 


Dp.  W.  J.  STE,WART, 

362  W.  3Jrf  jy..  /f.  y.  City. 


leDilairr.  PreaerTsilaa  of  arlcinal  teMh  ■ 
ipeclaltj.  Eaubllehol  ItiSBi  AppBlatBeata 
>T  Hall  ar  lelephone  la  •dvaaee  far  Tlallara. 

EARN^BiCrCLE 


1902  Modils,  $9  to  $15 

iMo  &  'n  nodcci.  tiim  tndi.  i^  ■»  iii 
BOB  Smotrnd-ttmud  Whaate 


as.    OrmtfiKlarvCIt 

w.  CMf pSMfWnOMIL  ud 

I O  DA  is  TBI  AL  to  urona  IB  U.  & 


MEAD  oniiEoa^', 


KIDDEirsnsnLLES.  ^f ^iWgt 


STOWBI.I.  *  CO.. 


REPORT  CARDS 

ff  e  have  uveral  popnlar  kinds  »nt  would  lika  to 
dead  jonaamplaa.    weraoamiuaad 

Kellifil'i  Beport  Cardi, 

nets.  p«c  100. 

CombluUoD  Btport  ud  PromoUoo  Blck, 

N  ots.  per  IM. 

,_vard>i,EnBt 

and  aolorad  Baport  Oarda.   i 


B.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

il  But  Nattk  aOMt,         NBW  YORK 
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$85.00 

is  all  it  will  cost  for  a  trip  through 

Yellowstone 

r  3ri\  ^  ^  ^1 

at   the   close  of   the 

Minneapolis  Convention. 

THE 

NORTHERN 
PACIFIC*-^ 

makes  a  proposition  that  you  can- 
not ignore.  For  $85.00  they  will 
sell  you  a  ticket  covering  railway 
and  Pullman  fares,  Dining  car 
meals  on  train,  and  hotel  bills  and 
stage  coach  transportation  for  the 
five  and  one-half  days  in  the  Park. 
The  round  trip  wiil  require  about 
nine  days  from  Minneapolis. 

If  a  sufficient  number  go,  a 
SPECIAL  TRAIN  of  Pullman  and 
Dining  Cars  will  be  placed  at  your 
disposal. 

Send  six  cents  for  "Wonderland 
IQ02,"  25  centi  for  "  Yellowstone 
National  Park,"  and  for  any  addi- 
tional information  write  to 
CHAS.  S.  FEE,  0.  P.  &  T.  A.,  N.  P.  R., 
St.  Paul ,  ninn. 


M  E,MORY 

Hoiv  to  Improve  It 

Dr.  Edward  Pick  wai  (or  many  years 
the  most  emineQi  authority  on  memory 
and  the  means  of  improving  it.  Hii  cele- 
brated course  of  lectures  was  given  before 
colleges  and  universities,  teachers  and 
professional  men  and  women,  aad  was 
Iiighly  praised.  Just  before  his  death 
be  put  these  lectures  into  book  form 
iorttie  Arst  lime.  The  instruction  given 
in  it  is  invaluable  for  anyone  who  has 
ncedof  agood  memory — and  who  has  not? 
The  lectures,  to  hear  which  a  large  fee  wai 
gladly  paid  by  thousands,  now  greatly 
•laborated  are  here  rendered  available  to 
all.  There  it  no  doubt  but  that  with  this 
book  and  careiulobservance  of  itsinMruc- 
tions,  the    memory    may   be   greatly   im- 

Price,  $1.00  net. 

E.LKELLOI!OHfl.,*'..Vr" 


Reduced  Hates  to  Portluid. 

TIa    PennirlTBDla    BBllroad.  Aaconnt    Na- 

tlm«l  CanTsntloa,  Trareloi*  Prolefllve 

AiTCdatloDot  America,  and  ttae  Bo. 

United  Workmen. 

On  aecount  of  the  National  Convention, 
Travelers'  Protective  Association  of 
America,  June  3  to  7,  and  the  Supreme 
Lodge,  Ancient  Ord«r  United  Workmen, 
J  une  10  to  20,  at  Portiand,  Ore.,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company<wiil  sell  excur- 
sion tickets  to  Portland  from  all  stations 
on  its  lines,  from  May  36  to  June  7,  inclu- 
sive, at  greatly  reduced  rates.  These  tick- 
ets will  be  good  for  return  passage  within 
sixty  days  from  dale  of  sale  when  executed 
by  joinl  Agenlat  Portland  and  payment 
of  fifty  cents  made  for  this  service.  Apply 
to  Ticket  Agents. 

Reduced  Ratee  to  San  Franclaco  and  Loa 
Angeles, 


Un  account  of  the  Imperial  Council. 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaL.  June  10  to  14, 1902,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  will  sell  excur- 
sion tickets  to  San  Francisco  or  Los  An- 
geles from  all  stations  on  its  lines,  from 
May  26  to  June  7  inclusive,  at  greatly  re- 
duced rates.  These  tickets  wiil  be  good 
for  return  paseage  within  sixty  days  from 
date  of  sale  when  executed  by  Joinl  Agent 
at  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  and  pay- 
ment of  fifty  cents  made  for  this  service. 
For  specific  rates  apply  to  Ticket  Agents. 


The  Improved  Pianoforte 


TheSTEINERTONE 


PkiladBlpbla  Horse  Show  at  Vlisahlckon 
Heights. 

The  eleventh  annual  open-air  exhibition 
of  the  Philadelphia  Horse  Show  will  be 
held  on  St.  Martin's  Green,  Wissahickon 
Heights  Station,  Philadelphia,  May  16  to 
31,  inclusive. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Companv 
will  sell  special  excursion  tickets,  includ- 
ing coupon  of  admission,  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Belvidere,  Lancaster,  Wil- 
mington, West  Chester,  Phutnixville,  and 
principal  intermediate  stations  (as  well  as 
stations  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  1) ranch)  to 
Wissahickon  Heights  Station,  May  26  to 
31,  good  to  return  until  June  2, 1902,  Inclu- 

The  grounds  of  the  Philadelphia  Horse 
Show  Association'are  located  Immediatelv 
on  the  Germantown  and  Chestnut  Hill 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
eleven  miles  from  Broad  Street  Station. 

Low-Rate  Tour  to  the  YellowstODe  Park 
via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Ob  account  of  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
at  Minneapolis,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  run  a  personally-conducted 
ipolis  and  the  Yellov  """ 


Round-trip  tickets  covering  all  necessary 
expenses  tor  the  entire  trip,  will  be  sold  at 
rate  of  (150  from  all  points  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania i<ailroad  east  of  Pittsburg.  Rate 
from  Pittsburg  (5  less.  A  special  train  of 
Pullman  dining,  steeping,  compartment, 
and  observation  cars  will  be  used.  Six 
days  will  be  spent  in  Yellowstone  Park. 

For  itineraries  and  other  infermation 
apply  to  ticket  agents,  Tourist  Agent,  1196 
Broadway,  New  York,  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 

Kent  and  Hnalib  te  IHather  and  Thlld. 


KRS  (or  THEIR  C 

CHILD,  SOFfENS  tbiToviil 

rDRKS  WIND ■    ' 

DIARKHtBA. 

SrriiB,"  ud  Uk< 


la  BOW  on  aale  at  the 

Stdncrtone  Building^ 

8j~89  FIFTH  AVE. 

What  Ii  the  Stdncrtone  Pianoforte? 

This  question   occnpies    the    miads  of 

niusiclana  and  tboae  who  love 

to  play  the  piano. 

The  Steinertone  is  an  improvement  over 
the  present  pianoforte,  being  provided 
with  a  new  and  ingeniously  constructed 
action  that  offers  to  the  performer  the 
means  to  draw  out  of  his  instrument  great 
tone  volumes  that  contain  such  musical 
qualities,  both  in  the  softest  and  loudest 
tones,  as  are  not  found  in  the  pianoforte 
now  in  use.  It  is  not  generally  known  by 
piano  porchasers  that  the  action  in  the 
present  piano  is  almost  a  whole  century  in 
use,  and  that  on  account  of  this  antiquated 
system  many  of  the  hidden  beauties  of  a 
sounding  board  cannot  properly  be 
brought  to  light.  The  action  used  in  the 
Steinertone  Piano  is  the  invention  of 
Morris  Steinert,  and  on  account  of  its 
novel  construction  endows  the  piano  with 
those  delicate  and  souMnspiring  charac- 
teristics that  are  usually  absent  in  this 
special  instrument.  In  addition  to  its  tone 
producing  attributes,  a  most  decided  ad- 
vancement is  also  made  toward  greater 
hammer  repetition  and  elasticity  of  touch, 
The  Sleinertones  are  in  the  grand  and  up- 
right pianos,  and  special  emphasis  mult 
be  laid  to  the  Steinertone  Upright,  which, 
tho  ordinarily  less  developed  in  this  speci- 
men of  pianoforte,  is  equally  as  good  as 
the  finest  grand. 

'■  '" — ne  i^omoanv.  in  

isidera- 


tion  of  piano  buyers,  begs  to  say  that  Its 
instruments  are  sought  for  and  find  ready 
acceptance  by  the  most  musical  people  all 
over  the  land.  The  prices  of  the  Steiner- 
tone are  low  and  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  who  wishes  also  to  obtain  the  linett 
and  most  artistic  piano  manufactured. 

The    kind  inspection  of    these  instru- 
ments is  most  respectfully  solicited. 

THE   STEINERTONE   COMPArflf, 

The  stelaertone  Bnlldtng, 
87-89  Fifth  Ave.,     -      -     New  Vorfc. 


A  Splendid  Opportunity  for  fl 
Summer  Outing. 

Allan  Line  of  Royal 
Mail  Steanxships, 

MONTREAL. 


n  kO.   Twntr-flic  cuiH 


This  line  leaves  from  New  York 
for  Glasgow.  A  special  rate  of 
950  is  made  on  a  steamer  sailing 
from  New  York  after  July  jth  and 
returning  after  September  1 5th. 
The  "Mongolian"  leaves  New 
York,  July  9th.  for  Glasgow.  This 
would  make  a  very  inexpensive  trip 
just  at  the  lime  of  the  year  when  the 
climate  of  England  is  atits  happiest. 
This  is  a  fine  opportunity  for 
teaches  to   make  a   summer    trip. 

Write  to 

iUSTlH  BAIDIIS  4  CO ,  "  "^.'*^3t 
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at  BMt  Mlath  BtMM,  Kaw  TMk. 


A.  ffe^at  State  Adoption 

)FFICIALLY  ADOPTED 

McLV    17,     1902 

FOR  EXCLUSIVE  USE 

In  Ih* 

STATE.OF     KANSAS 

a    a    a 

AppletoDs'    Re&dera     ^ rf 

NMural    Geographies    ^ ^ 

Ne^v  Century  Physiologies       J 

jr     tf     0 

kMERiCAN   Book  company 

Naw  York  Clacinnftll  ChlcKia  Baalan 


Essentials  of  Arithmetic 


BtDividH.SkiibenIo,  M.  R.  nnf] 
gtrnctorBin  MmheniKtics,  State  Non 
VP.    Cloth.    Introductory  pri(.-e.  60  cc 


1  a^lioDl.  Went  Cbester,  P*.  t 


I'MSI 


It*  compadnu*. 

WUli  II  bu  riwni»CH  th>n  ii  niamll^  fannd  In  ■  book  nt  <ti(nd*,tUl, 
book  oontaliu  more  CbBD  cbr4A  tboq'kDd  w4ll'|riilpd  nr&blvmp,  pnotkoiil  ima 

tf  Dd  to  inDaDnc*  the  tnlninff  af  IbftCpawor  whLab   caia«  'ram  theModj^of 

The  wltitioiu  of  prominent  typci  of  problcmi.  / 

T>  tHobH*  ttbo  m  uttltJDi  to  tttran  •dcbtio;  of  rirnHlon  u  weU  W**^ 

pnHiOD.  '  ; 

The  omisiion  o(  the  jreatcr  part  of  compound  denominate 
numbNt.  / 

^^Affuni^nMb.J™'''*'''^''"''''''"''""'"'™'"'™^'^^"''" 

The  treatment  of  bailneu  papen 

Br  tbft  Kid  of  photovi«phlc  fornii  of  BDob  boilnMii  papsn  a«  htv  !■ 'dommDii 

UH  io-dAJ,  BavplttBtataa  4r  Bf^H*  kad  conctav  iipLmDrntLolif  of  tbMI  porpoBS 
kod  how  bo  lua  IbBm,  thu  fmDonaijt  Biibjffct  ii  Bliaa  fqob  b  pnotl^k}  tun  a* 

The  omlnloii  ^  wch  lubjecb  at  annual  tntereit,  avcraglnj 
accounti,  medial  proportion,  pro^cuiont  and  anpuiUei. 


iTibWUaliDbuiUl* 


"Euentlali  of  Arithmetic" 

■bit  It  oiBlU.    Ko  othat  book  man  nelr^  i 

BY  THE  SAME.  AUTHORS 

Th*  N«w  Complete  Arl1hm«llc 

A.  Tsliuble  tiestiae  for  bisb  and  normal  schools,  scftdemiM.  et«.     «ST 

'■""*°"    SILVER  DURDETT  S  COMPAHY, 

BOSTOH  3*-ll  Bast  I»tb  Street.  HBW  YORK  CHICIOO 


The 
Sch^lmaster. 


"ETERNAL  DILIGENCE  IS  THE 
PRICE  OF  PROSPERITY." 

TT  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  Dixon  Co.  to  be  diligent  in  their  business. 
■*■  They  have  set  their  standard  high  but  have  always  lived  up  (o  it.  The 
true  test  of  a  firm  in  business  is,  whether  they  are  honest  or  not.  The  Dixon 
Pencils  are  honestly  made,  and  as  such  can  always  be  relied  Upon.  The 
Germana,  who  arc  so  well  qualified  to  speak,  have  said:  "  If  you  want  a  thing 
to  appear  in  your  national  life,  place  it  in  your  school  system." 


are  a  part  of  the  school  system  of  all  prominent  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
States.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  their  merits,  send  l6c.  in  stamps  and  men- 
tion this  publication,  and  samples  worth  double  the  amount  will  be  sent  you. 


DSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY,  .*  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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UajSl,vm 


For  ihe  best  lext-boohs  in  Language  and  Grammar  examine 

'    Dunton  and  Kellcy's  Inductive  Coarse  in  Enelisli] 


JUST  ADOPTED  FOR  USE  CITY  OF  PATERSON,  N.  J. 
For  the  best  text-books  in  Arithmetic 

Niciioi's  Graded  Lessons  in  Arittimctlc 

e  of  the  mott  bucci 

Sampin  of  Inductive  Coursi  for  20c,  eaeh,of  Graded  Ltsseru  t3c. 
each.    Send  Jtr  descriptivt  circulars.     Correspondenct  soticiUd    ,    "    , 

THOMPSON.  BROWN  &    COMPANY. 

DD  New  York  Cblci 


of  Springfield,  Mftas.. 

tsiil*9  a  dcHnlte,  cliki,  sell-In tarpre ting  loilract,  glvins 

pBid-op  InmraDC*  ani  cash  values,  sxtanded  InEDrsace,  lastallm«Dt 

options,  and  ma>y  other  desirable  featnicl,  all  of  wblch  afford  tb« 

laoEt  ample  proCectloD  to  the  policy-holder.  .  .  .  . 

^   a   a 

CE.OR.GE    J.    WIGHT,    Miinagar, 

BIO   Empire   Bulidlns,   71    Broadwar,        -  -  - 


New   York   City. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS      -^^IfflSS 

FOR  PRIMARV  PUPIL«iNamb«ia404,  S61 ,  uil  1047  (KnlClicrlpt). 

POH  GRAMMAR  GRADKSi  Numbera  604  E.  F.,  303,  "nd  1047  iMultlKirlpt). 

For  Vprtinal  Writing- •"""''"" '°**  (T-rti™iar),  1 046  fv.rti«Tmph), 

»\GRAND  PRIZE,  Pirii,  1900.  '^'^'*^',^,^i;lt;;;^™  ^**"* 

ilia  fltHit,  Kit  TiA.   Him  aOOJIS  fe  KW,  Im(T  Iw.  W*  i«nt. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 

Good  Type -Wall  PrioUd—Fina  Paper— Bair-  New    Oopmilit  In  trod  actions —Hew  Trpa— 

LeBthar  Binding— Olotb  Sides— PriceAedncadto  Good  Paper-'Well  Bannd- ConTenisnt  (or  the 

11.90,  postpaid.   Sand  (or  lampla  pases.  Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  H  — ' ' 

*sli3Xr'^\  DAVID  McKAY,  PublUbers.  loaj  KUrkat  St.,  Philadelphia 


►THE    FLORAL    RECORD*- 


is  a  plant  record  arranged  for 
analysis,  description, and  draw- 
ing. Most  other  plant  records 
cost  so  much  that  teachers  can 
not  use  them  in  their  classes 
in   botany.     This    little   book 


contains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  tow  in  price  that  the 
whole  class  can  be  supplied  at 
a  small  cost.  Pric*,  J5  c«nti. 
Write  for  terms  for  introduc- 
tion.".  .'.  .*.  .".  .'.  .',  .'.  .'.  .'.  .'. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  81  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


Shaw's  National  Question  Booi^.  2 


For    EiamioAtioDB.       Contain! 

about  6fioo  QucstioDa  and  An- 
■wen  on  35  branches  of  atudf.  An  Bac^clopedia  of  uieful  knowledge.  Price,  #1.75 
net,  poitpald.  Z.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  Eait  Ninth  St,  New  Yerk. 


OKADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioninE  Tke  School  Journal  when 
coniniaoicatlntt  with  advertlwra. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

aaSaail  Third  Ava..      NSW  Y*IIK 
Manufacturera  aad  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS!  [ 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIEHTIFIC  IHSTRUMEHTS 

Soerytfihg  Needed  fit   the  Laboratorjf 

Glaai  tlowlmf  tone  a>  tks  premlaM 
Ketalware  KaaBfactarlnt  Sept.  In  the  lens* 


ANDREWS 


iSCHOOU 
rURNISHINC  CD. 

1 9 wtKia-jT.  N E W  T  0  R K 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

S2«  AmI>  SIfMt.  F 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 


>1eAi[ents  for  DreTsrholTsBuoa  Filter  Fapan 


Fall  Cataloanes  rnmished  on  receipt  of  10  cents 


WATER   OAP   SANITARIUM 

I  place  for  th»  sick  to  be  treated  DponasignlUle 


Biir.  scenic  beauty  beyond  compare.    AOhrllllBn 

hmily  home.   Two  lady  phygicluit.   Addnaa, 

F.  W  HVR7>.  M.  »., 

Mlnal.    Monraa  Co.. Fa. 


FRENCH  i^KJir™" 

Send  to  the  pab- 
laminalioB.    .    .    . 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

I  ft  Sgj  BIXTH  AVBNUe.     .     NSW  YOM, 

Oomplata  Catalog*  on  applloatlOQ. 


CL\SSICS  FOR  A  SONG 

Hundreds  of  the  world's  most  (amoos 
books  at  prices  ranging  from  >o.  to 
iBo. each.  Catalog  ie..  or  tree  if  ron 
loclose  this  or  mention  name  at  this 

I.  L.  KIlix>GG  &  CO.,  Edwa'i  PufilUMn. 
St  East  Ninth  Btsibt.  Naw  Xoma. 


To  have  and  to  hold 


EalmblUhad  in  IMP. 


-  <"    Estcrbrook's  Steel  Pens 

is  a  comfort  And  a  delight,    Theae  pent  write  smoothly,  and  are  adapted  for  ail  writing  pnrpoaes. 

^11  siahner,  /.M.  ,i,«n.  THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.  I  SiffiSaajSJ/* 
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JSeacherj'    ^^^encic't. 


Boards   of   Education    and    Superintendents 

WiebiDg  teacberB,  will  find  it  ti  advantage  to  conBolt  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

JtUiluM4d  ij  vi»r*  1x9  Audltariuni  Bulldlns,  Chicago 

J'0iiti»m jUltd,  4,o«o.  Eastera  Branch:  4*4  Aihland  Ave.,  Bullalo,  N.  Y. 


THE    FISK    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

4  Ailibartoii  PUce,  Boeton.      156  Fifth  At*.,  New  Voik.      1505  Peon  Ave.,  WaghlDgton. 

•03  MlablsBD  Boulevard,  Cblckg*.  414  Centarr  Bnllllot,  MlnoeBpolls. 

333  Cooper  Bnlldlnf ,  Denver-  Hjde  Block,  Spokane.  la  Third  at.,  Forltaud. 

430  Panott  BiiUdlDis,  fian  ftanclfoa.  51J  Stlmton  Block,  Los  Angelef . 


THF    Al    RFKT  'i      SevaDteenth  Year.    In  oorretpondeDce  vltb  lii  [  eiuB    adTC 
I  111.    rVL.OL.rV  I     I  thoiuasdicbooUandooUeBM.    LarsMtaod  beat  1   rllNC  AKIS 

TEACHERS'    >S°?-'?-if?'?°^--''-."'"i5??"'-  ^■'Vt'?i?'^ 


AGENCY. 


siFltbiii  ( 
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BUILDING. 
CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn  ^ 


4th  St.,  N*w  Vark  | 


AMERICAN  AND  FORBIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

UtrodooealoOaUeiM  Sohaali.Bnd  ramlliai.BaiMrtar  Profiaaon  PHoolpale.  Aaiivtanta.Taton 
niiiMinMM  rm  iiaii  D  apartment  of  loatraotion :  BsoDmBiaBdi  <iDod  Scboolt  to  f&reula.  Oal 
•r  AUroMKn.  tf.-l.  rODNOrFUl.Tt>N,AiaerloaD  and  F«»lBDTeHlier>- Afauc;,  (■  Dnloi 
a^oara,  New  Xork. 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


■.  P.  FOSTH,  Managar. 


m  PRAH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


AT  DANV  TCiPUCDC    AflCWPV  I'rortdai  Schools  ot  all  Grades  with  Oompatatit 
JLLDAJl  I    lEAl^nCKd    AUCni<I    TMcheri.   AhIiU  TMCheramOtitaicliisPoflj- 


llone.    HARLAN  p.  PRBNCn.  Bl   Cliapal  5 


:,  Albaay.  N.  Y. 


FISHER   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


,  FI9HEB,  Frap. 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 


ALLENTOWN   CITY,   PA. 


KELLOQQ'S  TEACHERS'   BUREAU 

A  RelWil*  Teactaere'  AiJ.    EoUblUfaed  18&9.    CirculEir  for  1  tamp.    Call  or  write. 

H.  a.  KELLOGG,  Manager.  61  Caat  Bth  Stfeef.  New  YorK  City. 


THE    BOOK   OF  ANIMALS. 

A  magnificent  volume,  siie  10^x14  inches,  containing  i.Jo  full- 
page  illuitrations,  with  descriptive  text,  exhibiting  animals  from  al' 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  descriptive  matter  ia 
attractiveljr  written ,  possei  s- 
ing  also  the  toeril  of  sdeo- 
tirlic  accuracy,  and  present- 
ing  a  g^eat  aumber  of  inter- 
esting facts  and  anecdotes. 

It  is  a  delightful  volume 
lor  joaag  peopU,  for  the 
home  library  table,  or  for 
school-room  use. 

No  volume  in  natural  his- 
tory of  equal  attractiveness 
3uia  merit  was  ever  before 
offered  at  so  low  a  price. 
It  is  elKaatly  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth,  and  now 
offered  (or  the  marvelously 
low  price  of  Bgc.;  by  mail, 
ti.to. 

E.  L.  KELLOaa  &  CO.,  »S;s;  61  E.  pth  St.,  New  York 


DR£XEL  INSTITUn 

FHlLAOfiLPHIA. 

COMIERCUL  CODRSB  F6R  mCHIll 

course  for  the  traloing  of  teachen  ef 
the  commercial  branches  in  high  schooli 
and  academies.  Persons  with  the  oecessuT 
academic  requirements,  and  who  have  bM 
two  or  more  years'  practical  expericnao  ia 
teaching,  can  complete  the  course  in  one 
year.  Circulars,  giving  details  of  the 
course,  can  be  had  on  application  te  the 
Registrar, 

JAMES  MacALISTER,  Presldoat, 


COLUMBIA  DNIVBBSITI-Niw  Yohk  CitT. 
The  profeMional  school  of  (Jolnnibt  a  Uni  veiii  t; 
for  tbe  training  of  general  lesDbers.iapeTTiMri, 
priDcipaU.  aapeTintendents,  and  inittiictora  In 
Dormal  loboola  and  colletreB.  Open  to  tioth  aeiea. 
Fellowships  and  Scholar. 

^ac^Mv^v^v    Brrintadoncompletionofa 

ill* <k, II AM. Ik        two-jear  Oolletlate 

QLDLIEITl       Coorao  followed  bvatwo- 

'^•'***'»»'        rear  conine  leading  to  tbe 

,  „,     ItachalDi'sDiplomaiDBeo- 

ondftTj  Twchina,  Elementan  Teachina,  Elnder- 

(uteD.    Pine    Arti,    Domestic   Arl,    Somaitlo 

itelenoe.  Uaiio,  or  Manual  Trainlna.  andnata 

■ToorBes  leading  to  the  MaBler'iand  Doctor'!  IM. 

plomaBintheianouBdop»rtniualfofthBCollege, 

ortotbeDagreBsofA.M.  andPh.D.    Catalognea 

sent  no  applicalioD  to  the  Hecretarj. 

J  AM  KB  E    RUS.tELL.  V)i.T)..  Dean. 


A.G.SPALDINO&BR0S. 


adopt  Spaiaiug'i  QooOi  u  the  bn.l 
THE  SFALRING  OfficUl  L»si 
lnMrcall««»te  Foot  Ball  0«c  1*1 

BlkMBal'u  Officii)  Pol '  BtU.  Oflll 
Isalrt  DpoD  letKuf  SpaldW'i  i 


PATRIOTIC  QUOTATIONS 

HBLATINa  TO  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Compiled  by  Auoa  M.  Kellooo,    Parier  cover,. 
15  lUnilrationa.   Prieo,  S5  cents. 

This  Is  a  book  much  needed.  There  is 
no  other  like  It.  Every  school  should  own 
it.  The  Quotations  are  taken  from  the 
writings  ot  the  grealesl  American  authors. 
They  are  ao  classified  as  to  be  easily  re- 

It  COKTAtNg, 

SS  Quotationa  nlioiit  America — Dm  Coontrr. 
*1  "  "       Revolutionary  War. 

a         ■■  '■      WashinBton. 

38  "  I'       Independenoo, 


LMnding  of  the  Pilgrimi 
Memorial  Da;. 

Ainerlcan  Flav. 


Total  number  ot  Quotal 


E.  L.  KELLOOa  &  CO., 

Educalloaal  PublUbtn. 
61  East  Nlath  Street,       NEW  YORK. 
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I  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  J 

SUMMER  COURSES        July7-Aug.  IS 

In  Pedagogy:  %  Professors,  15  Courses, 
hi  College:   10  Professors,  30  Courses, 
I  at  University  Building,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City.     9th, 
I   loth,  and  1 1  tli  stories  of  building  at  command  of  school.    In  heart 
I  of  the  4  1-2  millions  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  accesiible  in  one 
I  hour  from   many  Ocean  Resorts,  and   from  University  Heights. 
I  Physics  and  Chemistry  and  Residence  Halls,  at  University  Heights. 
■  TciTioN     ....    %'ibjaa. 

\   For  Circular,  address  The  Registrar,  Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


E.  FABER. 


EBERHARD  FABER. 


LEAD  PENCILS, 

PENHOLDERS, 

COLORED   PENCIL!. 

RUBBER  ERASERS, 


FOR  SCHOOL  USB. 

545,  547  Pearl  SL,  New  York 


HOW  TO  TEACH 

They  will  help  you  all  along  the  way.    The;  touch  directly  upon  the  achool-ro 

(iroblems,  aod  give  in  compact  torm  ihe  most  approved  melhoda.    Well  printed,  i 
ormly  bound  in  flexible  cloth,  fully  illustrated.    15  cents  each. 

No.  I  How  to  Manag*  Busy  Work,    KellOHe 

"  a  HowtoToaciiBol.iiy.    Kallagg 

'■  ]  How  tsTeaah  Paper  PaldlEtBDd  Cuttinc.    Lkttet 

"  4  How  to  Teach  to  Read.    Katlocg 

"  5  How  to  Make  School-Room  Chatti.     Kellogg 

"  6  How  la  Teach  Mlncrali.    Payae 

"  7  How  t»T«ach  Birds.    Payn* 

"  8  How  ta  Teach  Bug!  BBd  Beetles,    Payae 

"  9  How  to  Teach  PtactlMs.    Eallofg 

'■  »  How  to  Teacfa  CUy  Motlellag.    Sellegg 
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E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  PuMishers,  6/  East  gth  St..  Nea  York. 


NATURE  READERS-Sc. 

This  aeries  of  books  for  Supplementary 
Reading  serves  admirably  to  introduce 
children  in  elementary  grades  to  a  plea:- 
%»t  acquaintance  with  the  various  phases 
of  nature.  They  are  prepared  by  a  well 
tcnown  writer,  nicely  illustrated  and  charm 
Ingly  written.  The  low  price  of  Five  Cents 
■  CopJ  makes  il  possible  I*  supply  a 
whole  class  at  trifling  cost.  The  filieen 
Qombers  aow  ready — all  for  Ihe  second 
and  third  grades — are  as  follows ; 


No.  : 


,.  PuMy  Willow  iinrl  WaSe  Bobin. 
S.  The  SpriDs  Beauts  RDd  AnBnion. 
a.  The  HqnirTEl  aud  iiifl  Home. 
4.  Bitter  Crensnud  HoBua. 


,. j«  Abonl  IMrds. 

s.  Ohtutmu  Btoriea. 

9.  Hiawatha  and  Its  Aathor. 

O.  Whittier  and  his  Snowl^an 


"  11.  ^unkssiTlnaSI 
■■  U.  Two  Fairy  sTori 
"  u.  BoblnBon  Craso 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  fJggK' 

61  East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


iJ^lSTANMBD^*^ 


For  Impaired  Vitality 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

Taken  when  exhausted  or 
depressed  from  overwork. 
worry  or  insomnia,  nourishes, 
strengthens  and  imparts  new 
life  and  vigor. 

A  Tonic  lor  Defcilitated  Mca 
and  Women. 


REMINGTON 

Typewriter 

Is  Ibe  universal  saver. 
II  Is  a  time  savet,  a  labor  saver» 
a  trot^k  saver,  an  expense  savei» 
and  a  biuJness  builder. 


IS  YOUR  SCHOOL 
WELL  LIGHTED  ? 

'  is  it  difScult  for  you  to  read  the  pages 
of  your  school  book&f  If  so,  it  will  pay 
you  to  investigate  with  the  view  of  in- 
EtallinE  in  your  school  the 

"AURORA" 

Acetylene  Generator 

Acetylene  gas  is  used  by  those  who  desire 

the  cheapest,  safest,  best,  and  most  health- 
ful light.  Electricity  costs  5  times,  con- 
mon  gas  4  times,  ana  coal  oil  3  times  U 
much  as  acetylene.  Its  Bteady.  natural  light 
'  ■  "  of.  Eihmer,  at 
<    almost   pore 

A  Splendid  Light  for  ibc  Hotne. 

Fully  Gaaran teed.    If  not  as  represented 
—  erator  may  be  returned  and  money  will 
refunded.    Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 

01  I  To  the  fltBt  school  or  private  resideiloe 
special  in  roar  town  or  neiahlMirhood  DBilit 
nifr*    onr  generator  we  will  make  a  epedu 


FREE 
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For  Teachers'  Disposal 
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A  No.  2  Brownie  Camera 


EASTMAN    KODAK    CO.  Roehesier.  N.  Y. 
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Ooprrlght,  190t,  b7B.I1.  Kellogg  A  Oo. 


No.  22 


The  Feelings  as  a  Factor  in  School  Training. 


Hjr   C.  L.    Tayton^  A.  M. 

[Concluded.] 


We  may  now  briefly  pass  in  review  some  of  the  in- 
stinctive feelings  as  they  arise,  and  see  what  gnidance 
we  may  get  from  the  consideration. 

The  first  instinct  is  for  activity  and  motion.  Every 
nurse  knows  how  much  more  easily  a  child's  attention 
is  attracted  by  a  moving  object  than  by  still  life.  The 
same  iastinct  persists  all  thru  childhood.  If  it  is  an 
object  lesson,  keep,  if  possible,  active  objects  before  the 
class.  Better  than  a  diagram  to  show  the  breathing  of 
the  lungs  is  a  double  bladder  with  a  tube  to  it  by  which 
you  can  inflate  and  deflate  ;  better  than  a  stuffed  bird  is 
a  live  cat ;  better  than  a  dried  botanical  specimen  or  a 
whole  herbarium  is  a  growing  haricot-bean.  .  Don't  let 
your  class-room  be  a  mausoleum.  Even  in  physics  let 
the  expanding  power  of  heat  be  demonstrated  by  a  toy 
steam  engine.  Whatever  the  subject,  give  them  plenty 
to  do  themselves.  If  it  is  science,  let  it  be  heuristic  ;  if 
it  is  language,  let  there  be  quick,  sharp  question  and 
answer  in  the  language  taught. 

It  is  boys  of  the  sprightliest  temper  who  are  com- 
monly fullest  of  mischief.  Their  mischievousness  is 
really  their  attempt  to  enliven  their  surroundings. 
They  are  bursting  and  itching  with  life  at  every 
pore  themelves,  and  they  cajinot  abide  the  sight 
of  everything  torpid  about  them.  They  can  raise 
more  Ufe  by  vexing  folk  than  by  doing  servicea- 
viceable  acts.  Ergo  they  do  vexatious  things ;  ergo  they 
throw  stones,  because  that  flutters  old  stagers  badly. 
If  they  cannot  see  the  vexation  and  flutter  they  cause 
still  they  can  enjoy  it  in  the  mind's  eye.  They  will 
break  a  window  on  the  sly,  or  steal  a  workman's  tool,  or 
fasten  up  his  door,  just  to  enjoy  the  thought  of  how  he 
will  fret  and  fume.  This  is  an  instinct.  We  have  to 
reckon  with  it.  Repress  it  or  coerce  it  we  cannot  in 
any  considerable  measure.  But  divert  it  we  can  into 
more  useful  channels  ;  and  gymnastics,  wood  carving, 
carpentry,  and  such  manual  classes  are  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  schoolmasters  have  endeavored  to  exploit  it. 

But  more  important  than  all  the  manual  exercises  in 
the  whole  pedagogic  cyclopedia  is  that  the  teacher 
should  himself  be  sprightly.  One  of  the  wisest  things 
Dr.  Arnold  ever  said  was  when,  speaking  of  the  cork- 
screw staircase  which  led  to  his  sixth-form  room  at 
Rugby,  he  remarked :  "  When  I  can't  run  up  that  stair- 
case I  shall  not  attempt  to  teach  boys  any  more." 

Another  instinctive  feeling  which  comes  to  the  front 
very  early  is  acquisitivenesi.  Your  boy  likes  to  have 
things  for  his  very  own,  and  as  many  of  them  as  possi- 
ble. He  is  a  bom  collector.  He  collects  anything, 
from  soap  coupons  and  cigarette  pictures  to  postage- 
stamps,  nlay-bills,  birds'  eggs,  butterflies,  or  door-knobs. 
The  Kaffirs  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  Nevinson  tells  us,  col- 
lect boots.  They  have  no  special  use  for  them  ;  they 
just  hang  them  round  their  necks  as  ornaments,  and 
the  man  who  goes  about  with  the  greatest  number  of 
boots  round  his  neck  is  a  proud  man.  Boys  are  like 
this :  they  collect  for  the  sake  of  collecting  ;  but  the 
sagacious  educator  can  pretty  readily  exploit  this  in- 
stinct to  serviceable  ends.  Whatever  he  learns  about 
the  special  objects  he  collects,  the  collector  will,  at  any 


rate,  learn  some  amount  of  patience  and  pereeverance  ; 
he  will  get  some  idea  of  classification  with  all  that  this 
involves  of  nice  discrimination,  neatness,  and  oider.  All 
this  over  and  above  what  he  will  learn  about  the  actual 
articles  he  collects.    And  this  will  be  considerable. 

Another  in&tinctive  feelisg  which  develops  at  an  early 
age  with  boys  is  the  combative  and  emulative  tendency. 
This  finds  its  legitimate  scope  in  football  and  field  sports, 
which  not  only  give  scope  to  the  ins  tic  ct,  but  regulate 
and  discipline  it,  and  exercise  with  it  other  higher  quali- 
ties of  self-control,  concentration,  courage,  and  unselfish- 
ness. 

The  school  games,  and  all  the  organizing  work  tliat 
they  involve,  serve  also  as  a  field  for  another  instinctive 
feeling  which  is  found,  at  any  rate,  in  all  vigorous 
specimens  of  boyhood.  They  want  to  manage  things 
for  themselves.  With  quite  young  children  how 
frequent  it  is  to  hear  them  say:  "Now  let  me  do 
it,"  "Let  me  try  it  by  myself  "  !  It  is  so  all  the  way  up. 
And  school  games,  a  cadet  corps,  athletic  sports,  and  all 
the  other  branches  of  school  activity,  a  debating  society, 
a  musical  society,  a  chess  club,  a  camera  club,  a  scien- 
tific society,  a  school  magazine,  all  afford  splendid  ecope 
for  this  instinctive  desire  to  manage.  In  fact  it  is  here 
that  you  find  trainicg  in  citizenship  and  affairs.  Let  it 
have  scope  ;  there  may  be  hitches,  there  may  be  mis- 
management ;  but  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  boys 
learn  by  making  mistakes.  As  Mr.  Chesterton  says : 
**  What  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  badly." 

In  the  comradeship  of  games  and  school  societies  the 
^ocioi/e  instinct  finds  its  satisfaction  and  its  growth. 
That  is  another  of  the  most  strongly  marked  feelings  in 
boys.  It  is  notalways  positive  in  character  ;  about  the 
difficult  years  of  13  to  16  the  sociable  instinct  is  chiefly 
shown  by  a  shyness  which  seems  to  shrink  from  society, 
but  which  really  is  a  sign  of  how  strong  the  social  sense 
is  growing.  Masters  may  work  on  this  for  purposes  of 
punishment.  Thring  used  to  make  the  boys  who  were 
late  for  morning  assembly  come  up  before  the  whole 
school  and  sign  their  names  solemnly  in  the  register  be- 
neath his  very  eyes— a  much  worse  ordeal  for  a  boy  than 
to  be  beaten  with  many  stripes. 

But  this  method  of  punishment  must  be  used  witk 
great  caution.  It  is  quite  easy  by  means  of  it,  without 
meaning  it  and  witheut  knowing  it,  to  injure  a  boy's 
self-respect;  and  self-respect,  like  a  human  tooth,  has 
a  sensitive  enamel  coating — the  slightest  scratch  on  the 
surface  opens  the  door  to  a  process  of  corruption  and 
decay  which  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  arrest. 

This  raises  the  question  of  punishment  in  schools, 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  enter.  I  will  only  say  that  there 
is  no  duty  which  needs  so  much  sensibility  on  the  part 
of  a  master,  so  much  appreciation  of  a  boy's  own  feel- 
ing. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  treat  a  boy  as  tho  ho  were 
bad.  Few  boys— very  few— are  that.  To  treat  a  boy 
as  such  is  the  best  way  to  make  him  bad.  On  the  other 
hand,  over-strictness  is  far  better  than  slackness.  I  am 
no  friend  to  coercion ;  but  coercion  is  better  than  idle- 
ness, and  punishment  is  better  than  evil  or  vicious 
habit    When  a  boy  does  wrong,  the  better  part  of  that 
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boy  knows  that  he  deBerves  puniBhrnent.  If  you  let  him 
down  too  lightly,  the  better  part  of  him  it  disappointed 
in  you,  the  worse  part  of  him  rejoices  in  its  impunity. 
Let  love  here  reinforce  with  all  its  power  the  better 
side,  e^en  tho  it  takes  the  form  of  extreme  severity. 
More  than  anything  else  this  tests  the  right  balance 
and  discrimination  of  a  master's  "'sensibility/',  and 
greater  perhaps  than  any  other  reward  in  our  profession 
is  the  love  and  respect,  in  after  life,  of  a  boy  whom  you 
have  expelled  from  school. 

Boys  have  an  instinctive  love  of  praise.  Don't  stint 
praise  where  praise  is  deserved.  Some  boys,  and  many 
of  the  better  sort  are  easily  discouraged — they  come  to 
something  stifiF,  they  make  a  failure,  and  they  are  only 
too  apt  to  say,  **  It's  no  use  trying."  Take  any  chance 
such  a  boy  gives  you  of  praising  him.  Fortunately  he 
is  as  easily  encouraged  as  discouraged. 

What  thou  wilt 
Thou  sooner  shalt  enforce  it  with  thy  smile 
Than  hew  to  it  with  thy  sword. 

This  is,  I  think,  especially  true  of  higher  work.  In 
teaching  higher  composition  I  found  it  had  immense  ef- 
fect on  some  boys  to  tell  them  what  were  the  best  points 
in  their  compositions  as  well  as  the  worst,  and  whenever 
a  boy  flashed  out  into  something  really  good  to  com- 
mend it.  Greet  its  excellence  as  the  heroes  of  faith 
greeted  the  promises  "from  afar."  Give  it  its  due 
meed  openly  before  the  class  or  before  the  school — 

One  good  deed  dying  tougueless 
Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that. 

I  did  want  to  treat  the  question  of  humor  and  the 
value  of  a  pervasive  humor  in  putting  a  master  en  rap- 
port with  a  boy  ;  also  the  limitations  of  its  use.  But, 
being  a  Scotchman,  perhaps  it  would  be  leas  painful  for 
you  if  I  left  this  untouched. 

I  do  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  say  one  word  on  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  feelings.  In  this  more  than  any  other 
question  wise  discrimination,  right  balance,  due  regula- 
tion are  required.     Indiscriminate  mdulgence  is  fatal. 

I  have  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  finding  for 
each  interest  as  it  awakes  in  the  growing  boy  an  appro- 
priate scope,  appropriate  objects,  and  the  danger  of 
either  stunting  the  whole  manhood,  if  no  such  scope  is 
afforded,  or  of  perverting  manhood  if  the  interest  finds 
a  vicious  or  unnatural  cnannel  of  expression.  It  is  also 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  keep  the  due  balance  between 
feeling  and  actions  and,  secondly,  to  have  all  feelings, 
instincts,  and  due  subordination  to  that  great  arbiter, 
the  wUl,  which  stands  behind  all  our  ideas  and  impulses 
and  acts.  First,  the  balance  between  feeling  and  action. 
Nothing  is  further  from  my  intentions  than  to  produce 
an  " emotional"  creature,  the  sort  of  effusive  namby- 
pamby,  who  goes  to  concerts  and  sermons,  sits  in  com- 
fortable ease  and  enjoys  the  titillation  of  the  senses, 
emotional  and  spiritual,  but  allows  the  whole  of  the 
emotional  impulse  to  melt  into  thin  air  without  ever  al- 
lowing it  to  translate  itself  into  honest  effort. 

Nor  do  I  want  to  produce  a  creature  incapable  of  do- 
ing anything  that  is  disagreeable.  In  saying  that  we 
should  take  ail  advantage  of  a  boy's  likei,  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  should  be  taught  to  do  nothing  except  what  he 
likes.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  to  endure  hard- 
ness is  an  essential  part  of  every  training,  and  every 
child  should  have  to  do  every  day,  as  part  of  its  training, 
something  which  it  heartily  detests.  And  for  this  there 
must  be  compulsion^  there  must  be  fear ;  only  I  would 
not  have  fear  the  main  element. 

Nor  do  I  hold  that  one  like  is  as  good  as  another. 
The  mind  that  admires  a  display  of  fireworks,  a  grandiose 
procession,  or  a  street  of  showy  shop-windows,  is  of  a 
far  lower  caliber  than  one  which  admires  the  budding  of 
a  flower,  the  sunset,  the  plunge  of  a  diving  bird,  or  the 
graceful  bound  of  a  deerhound. 

It  seems  to  me  that  feelings  become  wrong  thru  being 
put  in  their  wrong  place,  when  they  are  not  related  to  a 
higher  principle  and  subordinated  to  the  supreme  law. 
The  mother  who  loves  her  son  so  much  that  she  cannot 
bear  to  let  him  endure  punishment  or  suffer  hardship  is 


a  curse  to  her  child.  The  mother  who,  for  am- 
bition's sake,  prompts  her  son  to  deceit  and  aids  him  in 
it  is  also  criminally  foolish.  Bat  the  error  in  both  is 
not  that  they  love  their  boy  too  much,  but  that  they 
love  him  too  little  ;  that  they  do  not  love  the  best  in 
him  and  desire  the  bMt  for  him.  Such  love  in  a  mother 
is  selfishness,  even  tho  she  say  with  Rebekah  :  /'  Upon 
me,  upon  me  be  the  corse."  It  is  a  species  Df  idolatry, 
because  it  puts  the  lower  in  the  place  of  the  highest, 
and  the  highest  is — the  law  of  duty. 

''  The  test  of  being  educated,"  says  Herbert  Spencer, 
''  is.  Can  you  do  what  you  ought ;  when  you  ought ; 
whether  you  want  to  do  it  or  not?" 


Some  Tendencies  in  Modern  Education. 

By  Supt.  G.  V.  Buchanan,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

By  a  tendency  in  education  is  meant  a  bent  or  inclin- 
ation of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  some  phase  of 
educational  work.  A  tendency  is  a  theory  or  a  belief 
in  operation.  A  belief  concerning  some  aspect  of  edu- 
cation which  has  taken  a  somewhat  geneial  hold  on  the 
public  consciousness.  An  educaiional  tendency  may 
arise  from  an  educational  doctrine  founded  on  the 
soundest  philosophy  or  it  may  originate  in  the  merest 
chance  and  become  quite  current  before  a -thoughtful 
public  can  establish  its  truth  or  falsity. 

A  movement  springing  from  a  sound  philosophy  is 
almost  sure  to  be  useful  in  the  hands  of  well-balanced 
educators,  but  the  best  possible  course  of  activity  may 
be  distorted  and  crippled  in  its  effects  by  a  bhnd  follow- 
ing of  the  letter  to  the  disregard  of  the  spirit.  For 
example.  Physical  culture  made  the  youth  of  Athens 
the  most  beautiful,  agile,  and  healthy  in  the  world ; 
yet  a  distorted  physical  culture  is  to-day,  in  many  highly 
civilized  communities,  developing  monstrosities  who  can 
strike  a  sledge  hammer  blow,  walk  500  miles  in  as  many 
consecutive  hours,  lift  one's  weight  by  his  teeth,  pump 
a  bicycle  with  phenomenal  speed,  carry  a  football  thru 
a  mass  of  brute  force  and  die  of  heart  expansion  at  35. 

The  Greek  physical  culture  was  the  expression  of  a 
sound  philosophy.  Too  much  of  ours  is  haphazard,  or 
toward  low  ideals. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  educational  movement  arising 
by  chance  or  without  the  backing  of  a  long  process  of 
careful  reflection,  may  he  useful ;  but  in  matters  so 
important  as  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  a  race  the  best  thought  and  experience  of  the 
world  should  be  drawn  upon  for  guidance. 

Among  the  earlier  tendencies  which  arose  from  sound 
philosophy  and  have  become  educational  principles  may 
be  mentioned  the  kindergarten  idea  which  developed  in 
Froebers  hands :  the  Hegelian  movement  for  sound, 
thoro  drill,  and  for  the  heavier  work  which  alone  can 
give  power,  resolution  and  independence,  and  the  more 
modern  doctrine  of  Herbart  who  amplified  the  idea  of 
Pestalozzi  that  sound,  effective,  educational  work  must 
proceed  along  the  lines  of  a  careful  study  of  the  child 
to  be  taught  as  well  as  of  the  things  to  be  taught  to 
him  ;  that  it  is  as  unwise  to  formulate  a  body  of  truih 
and  try  to  force  it  into  the  minds  of  a  group  of  children 
of  varied  capacities  for  retaining  and  utilizing  it  as  it  is 
to  attempt  to  force  a  bushel  of  grain  into  each  of  a 
number  of  casks  of  different  eapacities. 

With  the  mere  mention  of  these  three  of  the  many 
well-established  doctrines  which  are  now  guiding  prin- 
ciple for  all  educators,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
a  few  of  the  leading  tendencies  in  the  educational 
thought  of  our  times  which  are  seeking  to  become  edu- 
cational principles.  Some  of  these  are  evil  and  soma 
good. 

Among  those  which  should  be  classed  as  evil  or  ques- 
tionable are,  first,  the  present  marked  ten<^enry  to  de- 
sert the  smaller  colleges  and  go  to  the  universities  for 
all  hifrher  education  ;  second,  that  toward  a  too  loose 
election  of  subjects  in  the  curricula  of  secendsry 
schools  ;  third,  toward  instruction  exclusively  by  one 
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sex ;  and  foarth,  toirard  carrlcala  so  easy  as  not  to  ex- 
ercise the  will  of  the  papil  and  which  must  thus  fail  to 
develop  power  for  the  eterner  contests  of  life. 

Among  the  tendencies  which  seem  well  grounded  in 
reason  and  usefulness  we  mention,  first,  that  toward 
universal  alementary  education ;  second,  that  toward 
the  popularizing  of  public  secondary  education ;  third, 
toward  scientific  methods  of  teaching  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  child  life  as  well  as  of  the  branches  to  be 
taught ;  fourth,  the  tendency  among  the  wealthy  to 
contribute  to  the  cause  of  popular  higher  education ; 
fifth,  toward  the  happy  union  of  the  humanistic  and  the 
utilitarian  elements  of  educational  work  which  produce 
cultured,  practical  men  and  women,  having  enough  of 
practical  ability  to  enable  them  to  take  up  life's  duties 
in  a  useful  way  and  enough  culture  to  give  their  lives  a 
permanent,  refining  infiuence. 

Decline  of  the  Small  Collejc. 

The  desertion  of  the  smaller  colleges  for  life  in  the 
universities,  is  shown  oy  the  fact  that  universities 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  number  witri  a  constant  in- 
crease in  attendance,  while  the  number  of  isolated  col- 
leges is  growing  smaller  and  their  attendance  dimin- 
ishing. The  distinction  between  the  college  and  the 
university,  as  regarded  in  America,  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  definitions. 

A  college  provides  courses  of  study  of  four  years' dur- 
ation in  the  various  departments  of  language,  litera- 
ture, mathematics,  the  sciences,  etc.,  coming  just  above 
a  four  years'  high  school  course.  In  other  words  it 
supplements  the  public  school  curriculum  by  a  four 
years'  course  of  study  so  selected  as  to  constitute  a  well 
rounded  education  and  fitting  the  student  for  mastery 
of  any  department  of  higher  special  studj.  A  univer- 
sity consists  of  a  group  of  colleges,  one  for  general,  all- 
round  culture,  and  the  others  to  prepare  students  for 
special  vocations  as  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry. 

Many  students,  on  entering  college,  are  mere  boys 
and  girls  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
with  no  experience  outside  of  home  and  the  school- 
room. If  they  enter  one  of  the  smaller  colleges  they 
are  usually  near  home.  An  attendance  of  only  100  or 
200  students  enables  the  members  of  the  faculty  to 
know  them  well,  see  their  needs,  and  give  them  the  use- 
ful counsel  and  encouragement  almost  of  a  parent.  By 
the  end  of  a  four  years'  course  the  student  has  come  to 
know  very  intimately  the  800  or  500  young  people  com- 
ing from  home  representing  the  various  business,  so- 
cial, and  professional  interests  of  his  part  of  the  coun- 
try. He  has  also  grown  familiar  with  a  dozen  or 
twenty  men  and  women  constituting  the  faculty  who 
are  representatives  of  the  best  class  of  citizens.  Thus 
by  social  contact  with  so  many  equals— representative 
types  of  the  men  and  women  with  whom  his  life  must 
be  spent — and  by  close  relations  with  these  wise  and 
good  men  and  women  of  the  faculty  the  youngster 
surely  receives  an  excellent  preparation  for  life  ;  and  by 
no  means  the  least  part  of  it  is  the  intimate  friendship 
which  usually  lasts  thru  life. 

^'At  bue  university  he  is  one  of  a  thousand  students, 
or  several  thousand  perhaps,  and  rarely  receives  instruc- 
tion from  an  individual  teacher  long  enough  to  more 
than  form  his  acquaintance.  I  grant  he  may  have  su- 
perior advantages  at  the  university  in  libraries  and  other 
material  equipment,  but  he  will  lose  that  close,  sympa- 
thetic, spiritual  relation  which  prompts  him  thru  life  to 
call  the  college  his  alma  mater.  Who  ever  thought  of 
comparing  a  university  to  a  cherishing  mother  ?  Too 
oft^n  it  is  more  like  a  heartless  giant—altho  strong  in 
intellect,  weak  gpiritually  and  socially.  Too  many  par- 
ents are  dazzled  by  the  name,  the  wealth,  or  the  num- 
bers at  the  university,  and  lose  sight  of  the  influences 
which  have  always  hovered  about  the  small,  dependent 
college  founded  in  Christ's  name  and  conducted  by  men 
and  women  who  are  not  attracted  by  large  salaries  and 


who  believe  that  the  right  education  of  youth  is  a  sa- 
cred trust. 

Having  finished  his  four  years  of  college  life,  the 
youth  is  quite  mature  and  better  fitted  to  stand  in  the 
larger,  colder  and  more  formal  institution  without  vio- 
lence to  his  earlier  convictions. 

Cdlejc  Ekdhrci. 

Another  questionable  tendency  has  grown  out  of  the 
practice  of  colleges  and  universities,  under  the  lead  of 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  of  allowing  students  very 
large  liberty  in  selecting  their  own  branches  of  study. 
Very  naturally  the  lower  schools  like  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  higher,  and  now  we  find  many  high 
schools  giving  their  pupils  great  freedom  in  selecting,  on 
entrance,  the  branches  which  they  prefer.  Of  course 
this  selection  is  supposed  to  be  made  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  parents  and  teachers,  but  all  experience 
shows  that  there  is  danger  of  drifting  into  the  practice 
of  leaving  this  important  matter  to  the  pupil,  who  does 
not  know  the  nature  of  the  branches  and  is  likely  to  se- 
lect such  as  have  the  reputation  of  being  easy.  If  the 
educational  creeds  of  Hegel,  our  own  Commissioner 
Harris,  and  many  other  educational  leaders  mean  any 
thing  they  are  earnest  protests  against  such  looseness 
which  must  result  in  unsymmetrical  development. 

I  believe  the  correct  thing  in  secondary  education  is  a 
variety  of  courses  of  study,  well  adapted  to  the  va- 
rious needs  of  pupils  and  consequent  election  of  courses 
instead  ef  branches.  The  election  even  here  should  be 
safeguarded  by  beingleft  very  largely  to  an  experienced, 
wide-awake  teacher  or  principal  who  is  held  responsible 
for  his  selections.  Then  the  fourteen  year- old  will  not 
leave  out  one  branch  from  his  curriculum  because  it 
may  be  hard  for  him  and  elect  another  which  he  believes 
to  be  easy,  but  will  be  required  to  pursue  such  as  a 
trained  mind,  familiar  with  the  pupil's  peculiarities  and 
also  with  the  various  branches,  believes  to  be  necessary 
for  the  best  development  of  his  powers  for  usefulness. 

Emasculition  of  the  Tcachin  j  Corps. 

The  early  educators  of  the  race  were  men,  and  in  sev- 
eral countries,  notably  Germany,  the  men  continue  to 
be  almost  the  sole  instructors  of  youth.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  apparent  to  even  the  casual  student  of  his- 
tory and  are  no  argument  that  men  are  by  nature  the 
best  teachers.  In  fact  it  seems  quite  generally  con- 
ceded that  women  are  usually  better  primary  teachers 
than  are  men.  As  we  go  higher  in  the  branches,  how- 
ever, and  deal  with  boys  and  girls  who  are  approachisg 
maturity  the  demands  change  and  women  are  not  re- 
garded as  superior  in  adaptation  to  the  new  conditions. 
In  fact  I  believe  that  the  best  judgment  of  careful  stu- 
dents of  the  educational  processes  which  are  shaping 
the  destinies  of  the  race  agree  that  children,  from 
about  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  until  maturity,  should  have 
the  companionship  and  instruction  of  both  sexes ;  that 
boys  who  mature  wholly  under  the  influence  of  men  are 
not  the  best  prepared  for  life's  companionships  which 
include  women,  and  that  boys  who  are  confined  to  the 
companionship  of  women  are  not  ideally  equipped  for 
coping  with  men  in  business  and  professional  life.  So 
it  may  be  said  of  girls  who  are  restricted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  one  sex  that  they  are  not  the  best  fitted  for  life's 
relations  which  embrace  the  two  sexes.  America  has 
gone  further,  perhaps,  than  any  other  nation  in  turn- 
ing the  instruction  and  training  of  her  clildren  over  to 
women.  The  tendency  is  still  increasing  and  it  looks 
as  tho  a  few  decades  hence  will  find  no  men  in  the  ranks 
of  our  public  school  teachers.  This  condition  is  not 
caused  by  the  general  inefliciency  of  men  as  teachers, 
but  by  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  and  universally 
underbid  by  their  sisters.  As  a  rule,  women  can  teach 
for  smaller  salaries  than  can  men.  The  man  is  support- 
ing a  family  or  is  preparing  to  do  so.  In  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  woman  is  not  and  is  not  contemplat- 
ing such  a  responsibility. 

(To  be  COB  tinned.) 
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Educational  Review  of  the  lionth. 

I^iie^  of  A.rticte4  on  Bducationat  &opic^  Selected  from  Current  Periodical  Literature. 


The  Social  Side  of  Education. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Asao- 
ciation  is  always  an  educational  treat.  Subjects  of  live 
interest  are  discussed  by  specialists,  and  the  reports  are 
read  with  deep  interest.  Two  of  the  papers  read  at  the 
last  meeting,  held  March  8,  deal  with  the  social  side  of 
education,  one  being  presented  by  Dr.  G.  Stanle}  Hall, 
the  other  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Stebbins,  of  Boston. 

G.  Stanley  Hall  on  Social  Aspects. 

A  part  of  Dr.  HalFs  paper  follows  : 

Man  has  domesticated  himself  by  civilization  because, 
like  nearly  all  the  other  seven  score  species  that  have 
been  tamed,  he  is  by  nature  gregarious.  He  became  a 
political  animal,  because  long  before  he  was  a  social 
being.  In  view  of  this,  sociology— a  new  and  as  yet 
very  crude  science,  but  full  of  vast  problems  for  the  fu- 
ture— now  insists  that  education  is  solely  a  social  ques- 
tion, and  all  its  work  may  be  described  as  fitting  for  so- 
ciety and  civic  life.  Its  grave  indictment  against  the 
school  may  be  roughly,  and  perhaps  a  little  strongly, 
characterized  as  follows : 

1.  It  shuts  the  child  up  away  from  the  home,  nature, 
and  the  street,  where  he  can  truly  live,  and  there  en- 
forces an  artificial  and  sessile  life,  using  few  muscles 
save  those  that  wag  the  tongue  and  now  more  and  more 
the  pen  ;  inverting  nature's  order,  with  insufficient  air 
and  perhaps  light ;  condemning  the  eye  to  monotonous 
zigzag ;  and  giving  rise  to  booksful  of  schooUbred  dis- 
eases. 

2.  The  kindergarten,  primary,  grammar,  high  school, 
college,  university,  technical,  and  professional  grades 
are  not  well  articulated,  so  that  there  is  waste  in  passing 
from  one  to  the  other. 

3.  Successive  grades  in  the  same  institution  are  too 
isolated,  one  from  the  other.  Promotion  methods  are 
clumsy  and  mechanical.  Pupils  lack  association  with 
older  children  which  they  had  in  the  ungraded  system, 
where  the  elder  were  of  great  help  to  the  younger. 

4.  The  curriculum  is  isolated  from  life,  sometimes 
dealing  with  ancient  subject-matter,  useless  in  the  mod- 
ern world,  and  perpetuating  old,  traditional  methods 
long  after  they  are  superseded  by  the  progress  of  busi- 
ness, science,  and  letters 

5.  Its  persistent  gravity  is  toward  form  instead  of 
content — at  least  three- fourths  of  the  instruction  in  the 
three  R's  being  purely  vacuous  form  ;  language  tending 
to  take  precedence  of  meaning,  method  of  substance, 
and  mechanism  of  life. 

6.  The  curriculum  is  prescribed  with  wooden  uni- 
formity. Under  the  system  of  close  supervision,  the 
teacher  has  no  initiative  to  bring  to  bear  his  or  her  own 
personality,  but  is  the  inspector's  assistant. 

7.  The  science  taught  is  bookish,  abstract,  memorized, 
and  not  applied  to  life. 

8.  The  pupil  Is  isolated  even  from  his  mates,  and  not 
allowed  to  help  them.  The  natural  stimulus  of  emula- 
tion, which  is  such  a  power  in  the  world,  is  checked. 

Lastly,  the  branches  are  isolated  and  neither  corre- 
lated with  each  other  nor  co-ordinated  with  the  nascent 
stages  of  the  growing  mind. 

If  this  extreme  characterization  were  correct,  the 
school  would  be  a  ghastly,  artificial,  desiccated  thing  in- 
deed, made  up  of  pretenses  and  make-believes.  It  would 
distinctly  disqualify  for  life  and  maim  and  handicap  its 
victims.  Children  would  not  live  in  any  true  sense  in 
school,  because  nothing  would  truly  need  to  be  done. 
But,  happily,  there  are  countervailing  and  opposite  ten- 
dencies always  more  or  less  active,  and  to  roughly  esti- 
mate and  list  some  of  these  is  my  purpose  to-day. 

To  begin  with,  language  itself  is  in  its  nature  and 


origin  a  purely  social  organism.  It  is  primarily  to  ex- 
press one's  own  ideas.  The  child  should  never  be  com- 
pelled to  say  anything  unless  he  has  something  to  say. 
Speech  is  never  for  its  own  sake  and  should  never  be 
studied  apart  from  content  by  the  young.  The  habit  of 
utterance  without  having  something  that  presses  for 
expression  undermines  the  foundations  of  honesty  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  loosens  the  social  bond. 
Wherever  children  speak,  and  especially  write,  without 
a  very  real  and  urgent  content,  they  are  demoralized 
and  their  education  is  anti-social. 

Again,  young  children  are  imitative  to  a  degree  that 
neither  they  nor  their  teachers  have  until  lately  dreamed 
of.  A  late  writer  collected  a  list  of  scores  of  fads  that 
spread  thru  a  class,  school,  and  the  youthful  community. 
This  apish  faculty  pitches  upon  accent,  gait,  nranner, 
dress,  mode  of  speech,  all  the  automatisms,  habits,  and 
morale,  like  infection,  and  is  often  more  potent  without 
a  word  of  instruction  or  knowledge.  Fashions,  beliefs, 
and  conduct  are  conveyed  by  contagion.  The  teacher, 
the  older  and  especially  admired  pupils,  and  natural 
leaders  can  be  utilized  as  radiators  of  moral  and  social 
influence  in  innumerable  ways  by  a  tactful  teacher  ;  and 
if  he  or  she  be  a  favorite,  there  is  almost  nothing  about 
hii  or  her  own  personality  which  is  not  thus  infec- 
tieus. 

The  school  itself  should  inspire  egprU  de  carps.  Noth- 
ing is  stronger,  especially  in  boys,  than  the  gang  spirit 
which  in  the  early  teens  underlies  all  their  spontaneous 
organizations,  predatory,  athletic,  and  even  cultural.  All 
scope  should  be  given  the  very  harmless  expression  of 
this  instinct.  The  young  are  teachmg  others  social  mo- 
rality thus  far  faster  than  the  school  can  do. 

The  school  should  be  made  in  the  image  of  the  home, 
should  be  the  home  projected  and  enlarged,  just  as  the 
teaching  instinct  at  its  best  is  at  bottom  identical  with 
the  parental.  Probably  only  in  the  lower  classes  are 
the  children  really  overburdened  by  home  duties,  and  in 
the  community  as  a  whole  they  should  do  far  more,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  home  or  school  would  be 
most  helped  by  closer  rapport  with  the  other. 

The  home  should  be  served  by  every  child,  who  should 
feel  himself  a  useful  and  integral  member  of  it  with  du- 
ties. Every  girl  should  cook,  sew,  clean,  polls)),  and 
perhaps  wash  ;  have  something  to  do  with  flowers  ;  de- 
velop some  domestic  taste  and  pride  in  place  of  the 
shame  so  often  felt  by  high-school  girls  for  their  lowly 
homes,  for  which  their  education  so  often  breeds  calam- 
itous distaste.  They  should  be  reminded  that  too  soft 
hands  in  the  young  suggest  a  soft  brain ;  that  hand  and 
brain  both  grow  and  are  educated  together.  The  kit- 
chen is  the  heart  of  the  home ;  its  industries,  intelli- 
gently understood,  are  among  the  most  educational  of 
all  possible  influences  ;  and  to  overcome  the  alienation 
school  often  breeds  for  home  life  in  the  modern  Ameri- 
can girl  is  one  of  our  most  serious  problems. 

Boys,  too,  should  have  chores  with  coal,  wood,  fire, 
the  yard,  snow,  errands  to  market,  repairs,  peta,  and  es- 
pecially in  vacation  should  be  taken  up  into  the  indus- 
trial or  social  life.  The  struggle  of  tniddle-class  par- 
ents to  exempt  their  children  from  home  work  is  often 
pathetic.  They  study  sloyd,  which  was  originally  noth- 
ing but  the  curricularization  of  the  home  industries  of 
Swedish  peasants ;  study  attenuated  and  isolated 
manual  and  industrial  methods  of  training,  which  are 
only  the  home  duties  of  children  of  some  other  age  or 
place.  We  teach  the  Indian  to  make  butter,  harnesses, 
carpentry,  and  blacksmithing,  despite  the  fact  that  a 
better  curriculum  for  him  could  be  devised  in  making 
bows  and  arrows,  pottery,  bead  and  basket  work«  canoes, 
moccasins,  and  other  indigenous  arts,  which  are  being 
lost. 
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The  home  is  the  mother  of  the  achool,  which  has  al- 
most disowned  it.  They  are  often  rivals,  while  the 
whole  duty  of  the  true  teacher  is  only  to  perform  cer- 
tain special,  parental  functions. 

On  the  Groos  theory  play  is  practice  of  what  children 
will  do  waen  they  are  grown-ups,  and,  on  what  I  belieye 
a  larger  and  truer  theory,  it  especially  supplements  and 
complements  future  life  by  exercising  faculties  that  will 
become  useless,  but  must  be  exercised,  like  the  tadpole's 
tail,  if  they  are  to  vanish  and  stimulate  the  growth  of 
higher  poirerB  that  take  their  place.  Most  plays  are  a 
fore-school  for  the  social  instincts.  The  rules  of  the 
game  teach  forbearance,  justice,  respect  for  others,  and 
most  of  the  social  virtues.  Thus  a  curriculum  of  plays 
and  games  can  develop  almost  every  good  quality,  and 
wherever  it  can  be  turned  on  in  the  school-room  brings 
into  it  the  breezy  real  life  of  out  of  doors.  Hence  play- 
grounds filled  full  of  every  practical  utilization  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  every  school.  Thus  children  edu- 
cate themselves  and  each  other,  and  the  yard  is  a  school 
of  human  nature. 

Some  civic  instruction  before  the  close  of  the  gram- 
mar school  should  be  universal.  This  some  have  begun 
by  grafting  on  to  boys  an  interest  in  fires,  and  explain- 
ing insurance  and  teaching  heroism  from  the  brave 
deeds  of  the  fire  laddies.  Others  have  utilized  spontan- 
eous and  already  well-developed  interest  in  the  police 
for  lessons  on  crime,  drunkenness,  the  function  of  the 
prison,  penalties  for  various  offences,  and  duty  in 
general,  and  have  spun  a  little  system  of  practical 
ethics  about  this  very  vitid  center.  The  school 
itself  is  a  convenient  point  of  departure  for  the  study 
of  taxation,  orf^anization,  the  duties  of  school  boards, 
the  processes  and  material  of  building,  and  have  evolved 
lessons  of  hygiene,  punctuality,  order,  and  the  other 
school  duties  pf  children  which  may  themselves  be  les- 
sons in  sociology.  Elections  afford  opportunities  for 
instruction  in  suffrage,  its  technique,  functions,  history, 
and  the  advantages  of  Democratic  and  Republican  forms 
of  government. 

Industries  are  a  vast  theme.  In  a  material  sense 
agriculture,  manufacture,  and  commerce  are  the  central 
things  in  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  or  race  to  which 
everything  else — the  professions,  literature,  etc.,-— is 
subordinated  and  ancillary.  What  we  call  business  is  a 
vast  booming,  humming  machine  which  absorbs  more 
and  more  the  best  ability  and  energy  of  the  world. 
Wherever  we  can  turn  on  its  interests  to  the  school  ma- 
chinery, it  is  given  vast  increase  of  motive  power.  The 
teacher's  great  opportunity  to-day  is  to  select  the  most 
educative  elements  and  curricularize  them  in  order  to 
develop  the  motor,  efferent  powers  that  do,  make,  and 
produce. 

If  the  grammar  schools  ought  predominantly  to  fit  for 
existing  institutions  the  high  school  and  college  shoild 
be  made  in  the  image,  not  of  the  present,  but  of  the 
future.  Personality  must  now  be  unfolded  to  its  ut- 
termost, with  the  assurance,  that  state,  industry,  family, 
church,  will  be  transformed  and  made  to  fit  it,  and  not 
vice  versa,  AI)  the  adult  world  to  which  children  are 
relatively  indifferent  is  felt  as  never  before.  The  sooial 
instinct  is  now  trained  by  friendships  which  can  never 
be  deep  and  lasting  before.  Spontaneous  and  relatively 
permanent  organizations  for  amusement  and  culture  are 
formed.  It  is  the  age  of  religious  involution  or  duty  to 
self,  parents,  mates.  The  world  is  realized.  Sentiment 
is  deepened.  Art  and  music  find  new  appreciation.  Com- 
petition flames  up  with  new  intensity.  Self-conscious- 
ness often  seeks  to  reconstruct  manners  and  is  seen  in 
countless  affectations.  At  this  stage  youth  must  not  be 
trained  to  merely  defend  the  old  forts,  institutional  or 
cultural,  but  to  advance  to  new  fields,  armed  with  all  the 
arts  of  aggressive  warfare,  both  offensive  and  defensive. 
All  the  social  instincts  are  now  immensely  re-enforced. 
The  queries,  too  often  unspoken,  are  numberless,  the 
hunger  for  real  knowledge,  for  content  is  at  its  strong- 
est and  best.  Too  soon  this  golden  springtime  of  growth 


will  be  past  and  the  life  of  service  begun. 

True  social  education  will  revise  some  most  estab- 
lished usages.  It  will  insist  in  its  higher  aeademic 
grades  upon  a  good  deal  of  technical  and  applied  sci- 
ence before  the  expert  consecrates  himself  to  pure  sci- 
ence. It  will  insist  on  considerable  knowledge  of  soci- 
ology, experience  in  slumming  and  rescue  work,  before 
life  is  devoted  to  the  pastoral  oflSce.  It  will  require 
more  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  life  and  of  health 
before  training  in  the  cure  of  disease  ;  and,  in  general, 
we  shall  restore  in  our  academic  life  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  great  old  name  of  the  humanities. 

^Industrial  Education  as  a  Social  Force. 


The  boy  to-day  is  a  social  product  and  not  a  social 
element,  Mr.  Stebbins  says.  There  are  four  influences 
at  work  on  him  to  give  him  a  social  value. 

The  first  is  the  almost  utter  lack  of  masculine  influ- 
ence in  his  up-bringing.  Practically  we  are  dealing  with 
half-orphans  in  our  schools.  That  means  socially  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  the  element  that  develops  regard  for 
order,  law,  and  discipline. 

A  second  element  is  that  out  of  the  social  atmosphere 
that  surrounds  the  boy's  life  has  gone  a  generous  esti- 
mate of  manual  labor,  more  especifdly  on  the  part  of  the 
native-born  children  of  the  native-born. 

Third.  Into  its  place,  or  instead  of  it,  has  come  a  so- 
cial atmosphere  saturated  with  commercialism.  This 
leads  the  boy  and  the  parent  of  the  boy  not  only  to  de- 
mand short  courses  of  study  in  school,  but,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  urge  him  into  a  wage-earning  position. 

The  fourth  element  is  that  the  boy  to-day,  at  least  in 
the  city,  is  training  in  class  isolation.  The  school  fol- 
lows the  house  and  home,  and  when  we  have  blocks  in 
the  center  of  our  cities  given  solely  to  business,  and 
widely  separated  residential  sections,  the  children  of  the 
well-to-do  and  wealthy  are  separated  from  the  poor  in 
their  school  life.  Training  in  broad,  sympathetic  re- 
gard for,  and  esteem  of,  the  labor,  judgment,  and  char- 
acter of  those  other  social  classes  than  their  own  ii9  thus 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

This,  then,  is  the  question :  What  are  the  social  con- 
ditions to-day  under  which  the  industrially  educated 
pupil  may  become,  or  tend  to  become,  a  constructive  so- 
cial force  ? 

First  of  all,  let  us  note  that  the  boy,  shaping  under 
the  influences  named,  comes  to  the  question  which  is 
critical  in  the  labor  world,  the  certainty  or  uncertainty, 
regularity  or  lack  of  regularity,  of  labor  and  income. 
The  great  question  of  the  laboring  man  is  not  that  of 
wage,  but  of  income ;  not  of  a  wage  rate,  but  of  yearly 
earning  Very  largely  because  of  the  irregularity  of 
work  the  wage  rate  gives  us  a  too  narrow  basis  on 
which  to  judge  of  the  well-being  of  a  fellow  citizen,  and 
less  now  than  at  almost  any  preceding  time. 

This  irregularity  of  labor  is  due  to  many  causes,  but 
in  contrast  to  other  peoples,  it  is  traceable  to  American 
private  and  individual  initiative  in  business.  It  comes 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  North,  and  with  us  especially, 
an  increasing  relative  percentage  of  manufactured  pro- 
duct is  not  of  staples,  but  of  goods  demanded  by 
fashion. 

It  comes,  too,  from  the  fact  that  we  are  gradually 
ceasing  to  manufacture  for  stock,  and  are  manufactur- 
ing more  on  order,  which  means  that  an  employer  may 
put  six  hundred  men  into  his  factory  for  three  months, 
and  then  dismiss  them,  for  he  has  no  more  orders  and 
he  will  not  manufacture  for  stock  when  fashions  change 
so  rapidly.  When  this  increase  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  a  factory  is  made,  the  trained  man  is  the  first 
to  be  taken  on.  The  same  man  is  the  last  to  be  dis- 
missed from  the  chance  job.  He  is  employed,  while  the 
incompetent,  unskilled  man  is  set  adrift. 

The  man  who  is  thrown  out  of  employment  seeks  it, 
or  may  seek  it  if  he  is  a  positive  character,  in  another 
town  or  city  than  that  in  which  he  has  been  employed 
and  in  which  his  family  lives.  This  often  means  immoral 
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aexoal  relations  and  deserted  wives  and  families,  and  is 
especially  common  among  the  foreign  element.  Indeed 
the  deserted  wife  is  becoming  a  great  factor  for  our  consid- 
eration in  the  work  of  charity  relief,  and  this  is  dne  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  fact  of  irregular  employment 
driving  them  from  place  to  place. 

Not  only  that,  but  because  of  the  uncertainty  and  ir- 
regularity of  employment,  men  marry  later  than  former- 
ly ;  wisely  contending  that  they  cannot  establish  a  home 
until  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  their  maintaining  it.  It 
is  needless  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  train  of  social  evils 
resulting  from  late  marriage  in  industrial  and  commer- 
cial centers.  These  evils,  present  and  increasing,  cause 
the  student  of  social  movements  serious  thought.  But 
let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  skilled  training  gives  to 
the  young  man  the  possibility  of  an  earlier  and  wiser  es- 
tablishment of  a  home  than  he  would  otherwise  have, 
and,  because  the  ineome  is  more  regular,  it  permits  him 
to  maintain  that  home  by  his  own  bread  winning  ability. 

One  of  the  difficulties  met  te-day  in  dealing  with  youth 
is  that  the  year  they  begin  to  earn  wages,  that  year  they 
begin  to  assert  independence  and  break  from  parental 
authority.  If  one  or  two  years  more,  and  especially  two 
years,  are  given  to  their  training,  they  are  maintained 
so  much  longer  in  touch  with  the  home,  and  this  is 
greatly  needed  as  a  safeguard. 

Second  :  We  have  in  the  prevailing  industrial  dis- 
quiet, the  natural  result  of  which  is  Jihe  strike,  a  large 
and  disturbing  problem.  Is  this  industrial  difficulty  met 
in  any  way  or  relieved  by  industrial  training  ?  By  no 
means  is  the  general  disquiet  wholly  because  of  the  in- 
competent, uncontrolled  man,  altho  some  of  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  must  be  attributed  to  him.  Some  of 
the  difficulty  arises  from  the  ignorance  of  foremen,  su- 
perintendents, and  managers.  Some  of  it  comes  from 
the  fact  that  those  who  are  out  of  sjnrpathj  with  our 
thought  and  our  institutions  are  put  over  men  whe  are 
bom  upon  our  soil,  and  naturally  there  result  friction 
and  trouble  in  the  factory. 

But  fundamentdly  I  believe  the  difficulty  to  be  far 
other  than  this,  t.  e.,  that  at  the  present  time  tlere  is  a 
lack  of  the  historic  sense  which  would  lesd  to  larger 
views.  We  have  few  great  historic  monuments.  What 
does  this  mean?  Simply  that  we  lack  perspective  ;  we 
are  apt  to  see  things  and  persons  in  isolation  rather  than 
in  their  relations ;  we  are  not  called  constantly  to  recog- 
nize that  the  present  follows  upon  a  long  past ;  we  do 
not  always  stay  to  value  institutions  as  products  of  gen- 
erations— to  trace  the  present  te  the  past  and  on  into 
the  future ;  in  other  words  it  means  the  absence  of  an 
historic  sense  that  causes  a  man  to  regard  an  employer 
as  an  individual,  and  not  as  a  member  of  a  community 
surrounded  by  and  involved  in  a  system — a  social  sjs- 
tsm, — and  leads  the  employer,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
treat  the  employed — the  organized  body  or  the  few  men 
— as  a  unit  apart  from  the  system. 

We  go  far  in  our  training  before  we  begin  to  realize 
the  economic  value  of  sentiment.  We  have  gone  some 
distance  in  social  study  before  we  realize  how  large  a 
part  it  plays  in  the  labor  question,  in  government.  It 
is  not  simply  the  right  proved  to  be  right  which  motives 
the  action ;  it  is  right  proved  to  be  right  plus  the  de- 
light in  the  right.  We  have  in  the  United  States  a 
great  body  of  class  feeling  that  must  be  made  over  into 
healthy  social  feeling  in  order  that  it  may  become  a  con- 
structive factor  in  our  life.  We  must,  if  possible,  de- 
velop the  delight,  the  ambition  in  work,  in  seeing  some- 
thing grow — not  the  grasp  of  principle  or  of  technique, 
not  the  training  of  hand  or  eye,  simply.  No  education 
has  reached  its  true  goal  and  purpose  until  interest  in 
the  subject  in  hand  has  been  awakened,  as  well  as  an 
intellectual  understanding  acquired,  and  this  interest,  or 
sentiment,  is  developed  by  industrial  training. 

Now  the  large  meaning  in  thus  developing  the  senti- 
ment is  that  we,  more  than  any  other  people,  have  be- 
fore us  the  problem  of  assimilating  a  great  variety  of 
men  and  women  into  loyal  citizenship      Many  of  these 


have  a  fostered  sentiment  of  hatred  to  government 
They  have  a  hatred  of  toil.  They  are  well- developed 
mentally,  but  they  work  because  they  must.  The  work- 
ingman  trained  in  our  schools  is  to  be  a  large  factor  in 
the  assimilation  of  this  great  body  of  foreign-born  woik- 
ingmen  into  American  mashood.  The  boy  of  to-day, 
trained  industrially,  may  become  a  great  constructive, 
social  force,  as  he  is  brought  in  contact  with  social  nur- 
ture in  the  home,  social  labor  in  the  shep,  and  social  ad- 
ministration in  the  government. 


Arnold  of  Ruf^by. 

By  Head  Master  Herbert  Symokds,  of  ITrinity  College  Scl  co), 

Port  Hope. 

y  (Cofldenitd  from  TAe  Canada  Ediuatienai  MoniklyJ) 

The  kind  ef  assistant  Arnold  desired  to  associate 
with  him  is  well  described  in  a  letter  of  inquiry  for  a 
master,  in  which  he  says:  "  What  I  want  is  a  man  who  is  a 
Christian,  a  gentleman,  an  active  man,  and  one  wholbss 
common  sense,  and  understands  bojs.  I  prefer  activity 
of  mind  and  interest  in  his  work  to  high  scholarship  ; 
for*  the  one  may  be  acquired  far  more  easily  than  the 
other.''  To  one  of  his  masters  upon  his  appointment 
he  wrote  :  *'  The  qualifications  which  I  deem  essential 
to  the  due  performance  of  a  master's  duties  here  may 
in  brief  be  expressed  as  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman,^ that  a  man  should  enter  npon  his  business 
not  as  a  side  issue,  but  as  a  substantive  and  most  im- 
portant duty— that  he  should  be  public  spirited,  literal 
and  entering  heartily  into  the  interest,  honor  and  re- 
spectability and  distinction  of  the  society  which  he  has 
joined ;  and  that  he  should  have  sufficient  vigor  of 
mind  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  persist  in  adding  to 
his  own  stores  without  neglecting  the  full  improvement 
of  those  whom  he  is  teaching.  I  think  our  masterships 
here  offer  a  wide  field  of  duty,  and  I  would  not  bestow 
them  on  any  one  whom  I  thought  would  undertake  them 
without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  our  system  heart  aid 
hand." 

In  his  dealings  with  his  masters  he  always  sought  to 
increase  in  all  possible  ways  their  importance  and  tbeir 
interest  in  the  place.  "In  matters  of  school  disciplice 
he  seldom  or  never  acted  without  consulting  them. 
Every  three  weeks  a  council  was  held,  in  which  all 
school  matters  were  discussed,  and  in  which  every  one 
was  free  to  express  his  opinion  or  propose  any  measure 
not  in  contradiction  to  any  fundamental  principle  of 
school  administration,"  and  in  which  it  even  happesed 
not  infrequently  that  he  was  outvoted. 

Arnold  came  to  Rugby  in  the  days  when  tne  cane  was 
the  one  great  instrument  of  puniilmcnt,  when  little  or 
no  real  consideration  was  given  to  the  object  of  puDish- 
ment.  Every  kind  of  offence  was  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Arnold  at  once  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  whole 
system  of  punishment  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school, 
keeping  it  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background,  and 
by  kindness  and  escouragement  attractirg  the  good  asd 
noble  feelings  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal — 
Arnold  did  not  abolish  corporal  punishment,  but  he 
sought  to  diminish  it  in  every  possible  way.  "The 
beau  ideal  of  school  discipline  with  rejtard  to  young 
boys  would  seem  to  be  this,  that  whilst  corporal  punish- 
ment was  retained  in  principle  as  fitly  answering  to  and 
marking  the  naturally  inferior  state  of  boyhood,  and 
therefore  as  conveying  no  peculiar  degradation  to  per- 
sons in  such  a  state,  we  should  cherish  and  encourage 
to  the  utmest  all  attempts  made  by  the  several  boys,  as 
individuals,  to  escape  from  the  natural  punishment  of 
their  age  by  rising  above  its  naturally  low  tone  of  prin- 
ciple." 

One  of  the  evils  of  a  great  school  of  800  or  400 
boarders  is  the  spirit  of  combination  for  evil.  Cliques 
of  lazy  or  bad  beys  are  formed  who  find  it  scmetinres 
easy  to  set  up  a  low  public  opinion.    They  may  dir- 
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courage  by  sneers  the  industry  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 
No  one  who  has  ever  had  personal  experience  of  a 
boarding  school  of  the  size  of  Ragby  but  knows  how 
successive  waves  of  public  school  opinion  sweep  over  it, 
now  high  now  low.  At  the  very  sight  of  a  knot  of 
vicious  or  careless  boys  gathered  round  the  school- 
house  fire  Arnold  used  to  say  that  he  "  seemed  to  see  the 
devil  in  the  midst  of  them.''  He  often  preached  about 
it,  and  it  was  always  the  source  of  his  deepest  anxiety. 

He  sought  to  overcome  this  difficulty  thru  the  medium 
of  the  highest  form  in  the  school,  the  sixth.  He  had 
difficulties  here  of  course. 

There  was  not  always  perfection,  but  he  said  :  ''  When 
I  have  confidence  in  the  sixth  there  is  no  post  in  Eng- 
land which  I  would  exchange  for  this  ;  but  if  they  do 
not  support  me  I  must  go." 

Expulsion  was  a  remedy  he  had  determined  to  apply 
in  cases  of  obstinate  badness.  Unquestionably  he  was 
right.  No  doubt  it  may  be  a  serious  blow  to  a  boy's 
prospects  in  life.  &ut  when  a  boy  is  known  to  be  hope- 
lessly idle,  when  no  form  of  punishment  reforms  him, 
when  conscience  itself  seems,  as  unfortunately  it  some- 
times does  seem  to  be  dead  in  a  boy,  then  expulsion  is  a 
necessity.  It  is  not  necessary  always  publicly  to  expel. 
A  boy  s  father  may  be  advised  that  his  son  is  not  spend- 
ing his  time  profitably  and  be  recommended  to  remove 
him.  But  there  were  not  a  few  cases  in  which  boys 
were  either  expelled  or  removed,  and  at  first  it  provoked 
parents  to  wrath,  and  threatened  serious  loss.  He  was 
exposed  to  public  attacks  in  the  newspapers  and  the 
governing  body  had  their  misgivings.  That  he  over- 
came all  difficulties,  and  brought  the  school  up  to  a  high 
state  of  efficiency  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  scholarship 
every  one  knows.  The  time  came  when  the  numbers  of 
the  school  rose  beyond  the  limit  within  which  he  wished 
to  keep.  Rugby ,  boys  came  to  be  noted  for  their  ex- 
cellent qualities  when  they  went  out  into  thelarge  world. 

That  Arnold  felt  that  he  had  realized  bis  ideals  is  far 
from  the  case.  There  is  no  man  who  cherishes  worthy 
ideals  but  is  conscious  of  falling  short  of  them.  ''I  came 
up  to  Rugby,"  he  said,  ''full  of  plans  for  school  reform  ; 
but  I  soon  found  that  the  reform  of  a  public  school  was 
a  more  difficult  thing  than  I  imagined."  ''  With  regard 
to  one's  work,"  he  wrote,  "be  it  school  or  parish,  I  sup- 
pose the  desired  feeling  to  entertain  is  always  to  expect 

No  sketch  of  Arnold's  school  work  would  be  complete 
without  reference  to  Rugby  chapel.  We  have  seen 
how  at  the  outset  of  his  career  Arnold  thought  it  hardly 
possible  to  make  Christian  boys,  but  that  the  seeds  of 
true  Christian  motives  and  ideals  could  be  sown  in  their 
hearts  so  as  to  produce  Christian  men.  It  was  in  Rugby 
chapel  that  these  seeds  were  liberally  sown.  As  we 
read  those  sermons  to-day  we  feel  sure  that  many  of 
the  boys  must  have  found  their  atmopphere  too  rarefied 
for  their  spiritual  constitutions.  But  over  ard  above 
the  words  was  the  manner  in  which  they  were  delivered. 
His  intense  earnestness  affected  all,  and  made  an  im- 
pression which  the  mere  words  alone  could  net.  But 
on  the  other  hand  not  a  few  boys  were  profoundly 
affected  by  the  sermon  itself.  He  sought  to  apply  the 
lesson  of  the  sermon  to  the  boys'  own  circnmstances 
and  life.  Many  a  head  master  in  England  has  done 
this  since.  But  it  was  a  novelty  in  Arnold's  days. 
Stanley  writes  that :  ''  It  is  difficult  to  describe  without 
seeming  to  exaggerate,  the  attention  with  which  he  was 
heard  by  all  above  the  very  young  boys.  Years  have 
passed  away,  and  many  of  his  pupils  can  look  back  to 
hardly  any  greater  interest  than  that  with  which,  for 
these  twenty  minutes,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  they  sat 
beneath  that  pulpit,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and 
their  attention  strained  to  the  utmost  to  catch  every 
word  he  uttered." 

Let  us  cull  a  few  examples  of  his  style  and  method 
from  his  published  sermons.  Here  is  a  passage  from  a 
sermon  in  which  with  intense  earnestness  he  is  urging 
upon  his  hearers  the  duty  of  struggling  against  all  evil 
everywhere  : 
0  succeed,  and  never  to  think  that  you  have  succeeded." 


"  Everyone  of  you  has  such  a  duty,  and  has  to  beware  of 
the  sin  of  leglecting  it.  But  as  the  neglect  of  it  is  worst  of 
all  in  us,  so  it  is  in  the  last  degree  worst  in  those,  who  in  age 
and  station  and  authority,  are  advanced  above  the  rest  of  the 
school.  I  cannot  deny  when  I  look  around  and  see  how  many 
are  here  assembled,  I  cannot  deny  that  the  oldest  and  most 
advanced  among  you  have  an  anxious  duty,  a  duty  which  some 
might  suppoFO  too  heavy  for  your  years.  But  it  seems  to  me 
the  nobler  as  well  as  the  truer  way  of  stating  the  case  to  say, 
that  it  is  the  great  pri?ilege  of  this  and  other  such  institutions,, 
to  anticipate  the  common  term  of  manhood ;  that  by  their 
whole  training  they  fit  the  charscter  for  manly  duties  at  an 
age  when  under  another  system  such  duties  would  be  imprac-^ 
ticable." 

He  proceeds  to  address  next  the  boys  in  the  middlo 
forms  of  the  school  and  lastly  the  youngest  ones.  To 
these  he  says : 

"See  whether  you  too  have  not  your  influence,  and 
whether  you  also  do  not  sin  often  by  neglecting  it  or  misusing 
it.  By  whom  is  it  that  n^w  boys  are  corrupted?  Not  cer- 
tainly by  those  much  above  them  in  the  school,  but  necessarily 
by  their  own  immediate  companions.  By  whom  are  they 
laughed  at  for  their  conscientiousness,  or  reviled  and  annoyed 
for  ther  knowledge  or  their  diligence  7  Not  certainly  by  those 
at  or  near  the  head  of  the  school,  but  by  those  of  their  own 
age  and  form  ...  I  know  not  what  greater  sin  can  he 
committed,  than  so  talking  and  so  acting  to  a  new  hoy,  ts  to 
make  kim  ashamed  of  anything  good,  or  not  ashamed  of  any- 
thing evil." 

In  another  sermon  he  speaks  of  the  kind  of  sins  to 
which  boys  are  particularly  liable: 

"The  actual  evil  which  may  exist  in  a  school  consists,  I 
suppose,  first  of  all  in  direct  sensual  wickedness.  ,  It  would 
consist  in  the  next  place  in  systematic  practice  of  falsehood 
—  when  lies  were  told  constantly  by  the  great  majority,  and 
tolerated  by  all.  Thirdly,  it  would  consist  in  systematic  cruelty, 
or  if  cruelty  be  too  strong  a  word,  in  the  systematic  annoy- 
ance of  the  weak  and  simple,  so  that  a  boy's  life  would  be 
miserable  unless  he  learnt  some  portion  of  the  coarseness  and 
spirit  of  persecution  which  he  saw  all  around  him.  Fourthly,  it 
would  consist  in  a  spirit  of  active  disobedience — when  all  au 
thority  was  hated,  andthere  was  a  general  pleasure  in  break- 
ing rules  simply  because  they  were  rules.  Fifthly,  it  would 
include  a  general  idleness,  when  everyone  did  as  little  as  he 
possibly  could.  Sixthly,  there  would  be  a  prevailing  spirit  of 
combination  in  evil  and  in  companionship ;  by  which  a  boy 
would  regard  himself  as  more  bound  to  his  companoins  in  ties 
of]wickednes8,  than  to  God  or  his  neighbors  in  any  ties  of  good." 

To  this  last  subject  he  devotes  an  entire  sernron, 
seeking  to  promote  a  healthy  kind  of  school-boy  friend- 
ship. '^Emestly,"  he  cries,  ''do  I  desire  to  see  such 
friendships  grow  up  and  multiply  among  you ;  most 
anxious  am  I  that  you  should  derive  from  each  other  a 
greater  good  than  we  could  possibly  con^mnnicate  to 
you.  I  would  he  most  thankful  if  any  one  of  you, 
serving  Christ  ffiithfully  hereafter,were  to  look  back  on 
his  life  here,  and  feel  that  the  good  which  he  had  derived 
from  us,  was  as  nothing  to  that  which  he  had  acquired 
from  the  friends  whom  he  had  found  amongst  his 
school  fellows.  This  would  be  our  greatest  rejoiciDg 
and  glory,  that  others  anr^ongst  your  o^n  bcdy  should 
have  helped  you  on  the  way  to  eternal  life,  far  nr  ore 
than  we  had  done.  Overcome  in  this  Christian  contest, 
and  there  ^n  be  nothing  so  happy  for  yourselves,  noth- 
ing, so  happy  for  us." 

How  great  an  effect  was  produced  by  this  kind  of 
preaching,  united  as  it  was  to  a  life  that  was  felt  to  be 
above  all  other  things  religious — the  following  letter 
will  prove.  I  quote  it  at  some  length  because  of  its 
interesting  if  melancholy  description  of  the  low  ebb  of 
religion  in  public  institutions  at  the  period  when  Arnold 
went  to  Rugby.  It  was  written  by  another  distinguished 
schoolmaster,  the  head  of  'Winchester  school,  Dr. 
Moberly : 

''  The  tone  of  the  young  men  at  the  university  "  (when  he 
was  there)  whether  they  csme  from  Winchester,  Eton,  Rugby, 
Harrow,  or  wherever  else,  was  universally  irreligious.  A 
religious  undergraduate  was  very  rare,  very  much  laughed  at 
when  he  appeared ;  I  think  I  may  confidently  say,  hardly  to 
be  found  amongst  public  school  men.  ...  A  most  singu- 
lar and  striking  change  has  come  upon  our  public  schools 
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This  change  is  undoubtedly  part  of  a  general  improvement  of 
oar  generation  in  respect  of  piety  and  reverence,  but  I  am 
sure  that  to  Dr.  Arnold's  personal  earnest  simplicity  of  pur- 
pose, strength  of  character,  power  of  inflaence  and  piety, 
which  none  who  ever  came  near  him  conld  mistake  or  question, 
the  carrying  of  this  improvement  into  our  schools  is  mainly 
attributable.  He  was  the  first.  It  soon  came  to  be  a  matter 
of  observation  to  us  in  the  university,  that  his  pupils  brought 
quite  a  different  character  with  them  to  Oxford  than  that 
which  we  knew  elsewhere.  ...  His  pupils  were  thought- 
ful, manly-miDded,  conscious  of  duty  and  obligation,  when  they 
first  came  to  college.'^  This  is  the  testimony  of  a  man  who  held 
theological  views  the  opposite  of  those  of  Arnold  and  is  there- 
fore of  the  more  weight.  He  adds,  **  he  regretted,  indeed  that 
his  pupils  were  deeply  imbued  with  principles  which  he  dis- 
approved, but  he  cordially  acknowledged  the  immense  improve- 
ment in  their  characters  in  respect  of  morality  and  personal 
piety  and  looked  on  Dr.  Arnold  as  exercising  an  infiuence  for 
good,  which  (for  how  many  years,  I  know  not)  had  been  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  our  public  schools." 

Arnold's  life  fulfilled  its  promise.  What  Provost 
Hawkins  predicted  came  to  pass.  Arnold  did  change 
the  face  of  education  all  thru  the  public  schools  of 
England.  But  he  did  more  than  this.  He  stands  out 
as  one  of  the  great  formative  influences  in  the  lives  of 
modern  Englishmen.  Nay  more,  a  recent  American 
writer  claims  that  his  has  been  the  best  educational  in- 
fluence in  the  United  States.  His  ardent  faith,  his 
chivalrous  hatred  of  all  that  was  mean  and  base  and 
low  in  human  life,  his  noble  ideals'  and  aspirations  for 
all  things  that  are  honorable  and  of  good  report,  his 
lofty  conception  of  the  purpose  and  chief  points  of  edu- 
cation, these  things  have  given  his  name  a  place  on  the 
roll  of  the  saints  of  God,  and  the  leaders  of  men. 

Splendidly  has  Arnold's  distinguished  son  in  his 
poem  Rugby  Chapel  given  expression  to  all  this  : 

If,  in  the  paths  of  the  world 
Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet. 
Toil  or  dejection  have  tried 
Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 
Nothing,  to  us  thou  wast  still 
Cheerful  and  helpful  and  firm  ; 
Therefore,  to  thee  it  was  given, 
Many  to  save  with  thy  self. 
And  at  the  end  of  thy  say, 
0  faithful  shepherd  ;  to  come 
Bearing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand. 

And  thru  thee  I  believe 

In  the  noble  and  great  who  are  gone. 

Pure  souls  honored  and  blest 

By  former  ages,  who  else— 

Such,  so  soulless,  so  poor, 

In  the  race  of  men  whom  I  see — 

Seemed  but  a  cry  of  desire — 

Yes  ;  I  believed  that  there  lived 

Others  like  thee  in  the  past 

Not  like  the  men  in  the  crowd 

Who  all  round  me  to-day 

Bluster  or  cringe  and  make  life 

Hideous  and  arid  and  vile  ; 

But  souls  tempered  with  fire 

Fervent,  heroic,  and  good, 

Helpers  and  friends  of  mankind. 

Servants  of  God  ;  or  sons 
Shall  I  not  call  you?  because 
Not  as  servants  ye  know 
Your  Father's  innermost  mind. 
His,  who  unwillingly  sees 
One  of  his  little  ones  lost— 
Yours  is  the  praise,  if  mankind 
Hath  not  as  yet  in  its  march 
Fainted  and  fallen  and  died. 

Then  in  such  hour  of  need. 
Of  your  fainting,  dispirited  race, 
Ye  like  angels  appear, 
Radiant  with  ardor  divine ; 
Beacons  of  hope  ye  appear ; 
Langour  is  not  in  your  heart. 
Weakness  is  not  in  your  word. 
Weariness  not  on  your  brow. 


The  Negro  and  Higher  Learning. 

Tuflkegae  and  the  industrial  education  of  the  negro 
have  held  eo  large  a  place  in  public  consideration  lately 
that  it  is  time  we  began  to  think  a  little  more  on  the 
other  side.  We  are  very  glad,  therefore,  to  read  what 
Mr.  W.  S.  Scarborough  has  to  say  of  the  higher  leanh 
ing  for  his  race.  His  article  *'  The  Negro  and  Higher 
Learning ''  appears  in  the  Forum  for  May. 

It  is  said,  Mr.  Scarborough  writes,  that  the  masses  of 
the  negro  race  are  ignorant — that  they  must  go  slowly ; 
and  that  they  will  have  to  remain  largely  a  laboring 
class.  Handicraft,  therefore,  is  the  all-important  thing. 
This  does  not  follow.  Perhaps  they  will  so  remain ; 
bat  the  handicraft  is  not  the  all-important  thing,  tho  it 
has  its  importance.  That  the  masses  must  be  uplifted 
is  evident;  but  why  litnit  the  plane?  Why  say  ''only 
so  far"? 

But  who  is  to  do  the  work  of  elevating  to  a  higher 
plane?  Is  it  always  to  be  an  outer  force,  the  help  being 
given  by  another  race?  Are  the  negroes  themselves  to 
take  no  part  in  the  movement?  Are  those  who  believe 
in  the  negro's  elevation  to  be  pushed  aside  and  those 
allowed  to  take  the  control  who  declare  that  the  higher 
education  is  a  mischievous  thing,  and  so  hold  the  race 
within  bounds? 

The  negro  may  be  compelled  to  belong  for  years 
largely  to  the  laboring  or  industrial  classes.  But  what- 
ever is  good  for  the  development  of  one  race  is  good  for 
the  development  of  another.  The  negro  people,  as  is 
predicted,  may  not  all  rise  above  the  middle  classes. 
But  we  point  to  history  and  say  that  the  middle  and 
laboring  classes  have  given  us  much  of  the  best  material 
in  this,  our  Anglo-American,  civilization.  What  would 
have  been  the  result  if  similar  lines  had  been  drawn  in 
former  times? 

But  we  are  met  with  the  assertion  that,  after  all,  it  is 
really  a  mistake,  on  general  principles,  to  send  the  poor 
of  any  race  thru  college,  as  the  result  is  discontent 
with  former  modes  of  life,  unhappiness,  and  in  many 
cases  even  absolute  failure.  We  answer  that  this  does 
not  deter  others  of  other  races  from  continuing  to  go  to 
college.  That  very  discontent  has  often  brought  new, 
revivifying  elements  into  the  old,  narrow  life,  and  haa 
evolved  changes  for  good.  We  learn  our  lessoBB  by 
experience.  A  noble  discontent  is  not  harmful  to  either 
individual  or  race.  Other  races,  as  other  individuali, 
have  gone  thru,  and  are  still  going  thru,  their  series  of 
experiments  to  success  or  failure— ever  groping  for  the 
best,  for  the  right  view  of  life.  The  negro  must  do  the 
same.  A  few  sacrifices  along  the  road  must  not  frighten 
him  ;  a  few  mistakes,  a  few  blighted  prospects,  a  few 
instances  of  unwise  choice  should  not  deter  the  negro 
people  from  seeking  to  reach  higher  intellectual  planes. 

Tho  the  negro  scholar  may  not  realize  all  that  he 
would  desire  in  after-life,  tho  his  learning  may  have 
little  chance  to  throw  its  beams  afar,  yet  there  is  not 
necessarily  any  waste  of  time  thereby,  neither  should 
there  be  grave  disappointment.  The  negro  should  not 
be  criticised  for  acquiring  accomplishments  that  may 
seem  doomed  to  lie  largely  within  the  folds  of  the 
napkin.  They  are  not  thrown  away.  The  true  worth  is 
in  the  discipline  given,  the  culture,  the  strong  grasp 
upon  other  things  that  will  make  life  mean  more,  that 
will  urge  on  the  aspiring  soul  to  higher  planes,  that 
will  sustain  in  trying  hours,  and  that  will  even  make 
avenues  to  places  where  these  acquisitions  will  be  of 
financial  value. 

I  would  have  every  youth  follow  the  bent  of  bis  genius ; 
and  I  contend  that  the  bent  of  genius  is  bsst  disclosed 
thru  a  course  of  higher  study.  I  would  throw  open  to 
the  negro  youth  all  the  avenues  of  life.  I  would  bid 
him  study  himself  and  his  people.  I  would  advise  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  classics,  with 
modern  language^  with  mathematics,  with  science,  with 
philosophy,  and  with  all  other  branches  of  study  that  go 
to  form  a  liberal  education.    I  would  coaisel  him  te 
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distinguiBh  himself  by  rare  attamments,  and  so  adyance 
not  only  his  own  interests  bat  those  of  his  race. 

The  Race's  Needs. 

But,  with  all  this,  I  would  have  the  negro  taught  the 
dignity  of  labor,  the  nobility  of  work ;  that  idleness  is  a 
crime,  and  that  to  every  task  of  hand  or  brain  the  best 
within  him  should  be  brought.  Then  I  would  have  him 
be  content  to  bide  his  time ;  to  put  his  hands  to  any 
honest  service,  and  work  and  wait.  The  future  of  the 
race  depends  largely  upon  its  intellectual  advancement. 
It  must  have  many  more  and  still  abler  professional 
men  — lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  instructors,  and  men 
of  letters,  to  give  it  tone  and  character. 

It  has  been  progress  on  these  intellectual  lines  that 
has  made  other  peoples  stand  out  prominently  before 
the  world.  It  has  always  been  intellect  that  has  com- 
manded notice.  The  negro  race  has  been,  and  will  be, 
measured  by  the  heights  reached  by  its  most  scholarly 
and  intellectual  men  ;  by  what  these  men  have  done 
and  have  said  ;  by  their  influence  on  the  world  at  large. 
Let  such  men  arise  at  any  time,  and  the  world  accords 
them  a  hearing,  and  even  gives  them  honor.  The  race 
will  rise  or  fall  according  to  the  intellectual  step  that 
it  can  keep  with  other  races  of  the  world. 

Too  long  afaready  has  the  race  been  compelled  to  con- 
tent itself  with  ignorant  leaders.  In  the  future,  more 
than  in  the  past,  the  negro  is  to  be  largely  his  own  in- 
structor* Longfellow  says  that  great  men  stand  like 
solitary  towers  in  the  city  of  God,  and  that  secret  pas- 
sages running  deep  beneath  external  nature  give  their 
thoughts  intercourse  with  higher  intelligences  which 
strengthen  and  console  them,  and  of  which  the  laborers 
•n  the  surface  do  not  even  dream.  Such  men  are  not 
the  product  of  mere  mechanical  training,  of  the  indus- 
trial idea  solely.  They  are  rather  the  products  of  the 
broadest  cnlture.  We  need  them  for  leaders.  In  fact 
such  men  will  be  leaders. 

Negro  colleges  and  universities  have  sent  forth  scores 
of  physicians,  ministers,  lawyers,  teachers,  and  business 
men.  These  are  the- powers  that  uplift;  and  the 
greater  the  ideal  these  graduates  have  had  set  before 
them,  the  greater  the  work  that  they  will  do.  Those 
that  have  como  forth  from  schools  like  these  do  not  fill 
the  criminal  ranks.  They  are  uplifting  influences.  They 
are  broad  men  and  women,  tho  they  may  find  their  life 
calling  them  to  other  work  than  the  strictly  educational. 
Tho  they  may  be  compelled  even  to  live  close  te  the 
soO,  they  are  better  fltted  for  living.  They  carry  into 
home  and  family  life  a  higher,  finer  element,  and  make 
wiser  mothers  and  fathers  to  rear  up  future  genera- 
tions. 

Unlimited  Opportunities  for  the  Nejro. 

It  would  be  morally  wrong  even  to  think  of  limiting 
the  educational  opportunities  of  the  race.  Cruelty  is  a 
weak  word  to  apply  to  an  attempt  to  curb  the  ambition 
of  those  that  see  their  greatest  future  in  other  than  in- 
dustrial lines.  And  the  negro  himself  should  be  the 
last  to  advocate  such  limits,  however  dark  the  outlook 
may  seem  at  times. 

When  we  consider  that  the  industrial  schools  do  not 
and  cannot  afford  this  higher  education,  and  that  those 
desiring  and  deserving  it  cannot  all  attend  the  great 
colleges  of  the  land,  because  of  the  necessary  expense, 
we  certainly  see  that  if  the  race  is  to  ke  kept  upon  the 
upward  grade  as  to  scholarship,  the  day  has  not  yet 
come  for  the  negro  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  be 
abandoned  either  by  the  race  itself  or  by  its  white 
friends. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  growing  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing funds  for  these  schools  unless  they  it>ssess  indus- 
trial attachments.  But  we  must  face  the  fact  of  grow- 
ing apathy  everywhere  toward  helping  on  work  that 
seeks  the  higher  education  of  the  negro.  This  apathy 
must  be  counterbalanced  by  the  presentation  of  argu- 
ments and  cold  facts,  and  by  insistence  in  demanding 
that  the  race  must  have  these  centers  of  learning  with- 
in its  reach. 


Higher  education  is  to  be  the  principal  factor  in 
forcing  recognition  thru  achievement  along  the  lines  to 
which  the  world  pays  the  highest  respect  and  honor.  It 
will  win  this  for  the  negro  at  home  and  abroad.  It  will 
fit  him  for  the  varied  services  to  which  time  and  circum- 
stances may  call  him.  It  will  tend  to  incite  to  morality, 
honesty,  sobriety,  and  industry,  by  training  the  intellect, 
the  emotions,  and  the  will  to  obey  the  mandates  of  that 
highest  of  monitors — conscience.  In  short,  this  higher 
education  is,  after  all,  to  be  the  most  powerful  lever  in 
the  negro's  development  and  in  the  ultimate  perfection 
of  humanity  at  large. 


The  Tone  of  the  School- Room. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  ''tone"  when  applied  to  the 
school-room,  but  every  one  familiar  with  teaching  knows 
what  it  is,  says  the  editor  of  the  Educator-Journal, 
Some  schools  look  upon  the  teacher  as  a  kind  of  police 
officer,  put  in  his  place  to  keep  order,  and  to  secure  the 
proper  amount  of  study ;  other  schools  look  upon  him 
as  a  friend  and  helper,  and  treat  him  as  an  elder  brother, 
or,  better,  as  a  considerate  and  respected  parent. 
''  Tone''  comes  from^the  teacher — that  is,  when  he  has 
been  long  enough  in  the  school  to  impress  himself  upon 
his  pupils.  When  a  new  teacher  enters  upon  his  work 
he  soon  perceives  the  **  tone "  left  by  his  predecessor, 
and  sees  at  once  what  his  work  outside  the  text-books  is 
to  be.  "Tone  "  is  always  moral  or  immoral  in  charac- 
ter ;  it  can  not  be  neutral,  for  the  teacher  is  not  like  a 
shoemaker  or  carpenter.  There  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  an  immoral  shoe  or  house;  neither  can  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  teaching,  neutral  in  its  tone.  Every  day's  work 
makes  the  teacher  and  his  pupils  either  better  or  worse. 
There  is  often  more  moral  uplifting  in  a  recitation  in  geo- 
metry than  in  a  sermon.  Even  the  calling  of  the  roll  may 
be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  school  happy 
or  miserable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  school  ex- 
ercise. Moral  tone  is  not  always  connected  with  men- 
tal ability ;  on  the  contrary  many  highly  intellectual 
teachers  have  been  hard,  harsh,  cruel,  and  exacting. 
There  was  once  a  teacher  who  could  sing  with  great 
effect.  His  voice  was  musical,  his  manner  kind  and  con- 
ciliatory, and  his  whole  bearing  that  of  a  refined  gentle- 
man.  One  piece  he  used  to  sing  so  effectually  that 
tears  would  moisten  his  cheeks  during  its  performance, 
and  many  of  his  pupils  would  be  visibly  affected.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  attached  himself  to  his  pupils  in 
a  remarkable  manner.  But  he  was  so  poor  in  arithme- 
tic that  frequently  he  would  ask  help  from  his  advanced 
pupils  ;  yet  the  memory  of  that  teacher  remains  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  after  many  years,  as  a  bright  spot 
in  their  early  years,  when  teachers  were  as  a  rule  harsh 
and  unbending  and  the  school-room  was  rarely  a  place 
of  happiness. 
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Recent  Gifts  to  Higher  Education. 

University  of  Chicago  (Mr.  Rockefeller)  $1,250,000 

♦Harvard  Med.  Coll.    (  "           "         )  1,000,000 

'•    (Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington)    250,000 

(James  Stillman)  100,000 

Washington  and  Lee  Universities.  100,000 

♦Barnard  Coll.         (Mr.  Rockefeller)  250,000 

Harvard  Univ.  (bequest  Geo.  Smith)  450,000 

(bequest  Robt.  Billings)  100,000 

(bequest  J.  Wheelock)  100,000 

Clark  Univ.        (        "    "           "  100,000 

Inst.  Technology  (bequest  R.  Billings)  100,000 

Boston  Fine  Arts  (    "        "        "    )  100,000 

♦Wooster  Univ.      (Mr.  Carnegie)  100,000 

"        (Mr.  Severence)  5Q,000 

Yale  Univ.  (bequest  Mr.  Currier)  150,000 


a 


u 


*An  equal  amotiDt  was  raised  by  the  inttitution  as  condition 
for  receipt  of  the  gift. 
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NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO*  AND  BOSTON. 


Week  Ending  May  31,  1902. 


Retirement  of  Mr«  Jasper. 

Mr.  John  Jasper  has  raqnested  the  New  York  city 
board  of  education  to  permit  him  to  retire  September 
the  first  from  the  office  which  he  has  faithfully  filled  for 
many  years.  Under  the  law,  he  is  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity of  $2,000.  His  letter  to  the  board,  which  con- 
tains also  a  brief  and  modest  review  of  loyal  services  in 
the  school  system,  reads  as  follows : 

To  the  Board  of  Education.  ^'^^  '  !|S^ 

GeniUmen: — I  hereby  respectfully  apply  for  retirement, 
pursuait  to  section  1092  of  the  charter,  to  take  effect  Sep- 
tember 1, 1902.  In  this  connection  it  seems  proper  to  state 
that  I  have  seen  the  school  system  in  New  York-  Idanhattan 
and  the  Bronx— grow  from  43,000  pupils  to  266,000,  and  from 
1,250  teachers  to  6,240. 

In  December,  1857, 1  was  appointed  vice- principal  of  public 
school  No.  9,  a  small  school  in  West  Eighty-second  street ;  in 
1860  I  was  elected  principal  of  said  school ;  in  1866  I  was 
transferred  to  the  principalship  of  grammar  school  No.  51.  in 
West  Forty-fourth  street,  which  position  I  held  until  June, 
1872,  when  I  was  elected  assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Benry  Kiddle,  in  October,  1879, 
I  sncceeded  him  ss  city  superintendent,  which  position,  with 
its  changes  of  title,  I  held  until  February  of  the  present  year, 
when  I  l^ame  associate  city  superintendent. 

I  may  also  be  permitted  to  add  that  I  have  filled  every  posi- 
tion in  the  evening  schools,  from  assistant  teacher  to  that  of 
principal  of  the  evening  high  school,  which  latter  position  I 
held  for  almost  four  years,  until  my  election  as  assistant  su- 
perintendent in  1872.  Thruout  my  official  connection  with 
the  public  schools  1  have  endeavored  at  all  times  to  perform 
my  duty  conscientiously.  I  feel  that  the  schools  of  Manhat- 
ton  and  the  Bronx,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  compare 
favorably  in  methods  of  instruction  and  in  the  suecess  of  their 
graduates  with  any  scheol  system  in  the  world. 

To  the  loyalty,  devotion  to  duty,  and  cordial  co-operation  of 
my  assistants,  principals,  and  teachers  has  been  due  the  great 
success  of  the  schools  under  the  ever-changing  conditions  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  desire  at  this  time  to  make 
formal  and  heartfelt  recognition  of  their  services. 

The  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  public  school  system 
of  the  city  of  New  York  has  been  my  life  work,  and  I  assure 
you,  gentlemen,  that  this  interest  will  continue  undiminished 
while  I  live.  Very  respectfully, 

John  Jasper,  Associate  City  Superintendent. 

So  long  and  honorable  a  service  ought  to  afford  ar- 
gument sufficient  to  any  fair-minded  school  commission- 
er to  make  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jasper  as  generous  as 
it  could  have  been  made  under  the  law.  But  a  narrow 
attitude  prevailed.  Instead  of  reappointing  Mr.  Jasper 
and  then  accepting  the  application  for  retirement  in  a 
spirit  displaying  appreciation  of  the  devotion  of  a  life 
with  all  its  strength  to  the  common  schools  in  so  trying 
a  field  as  cosmopolitan  New  York  presents,  the  majority 
simply  postponed  action  en  the  appointment,  and  voted 
to  grant  the  retirement.  Ex-president  Miles  O'Brien 
characterized  the  action  as ''  a  wanton  display  of  brutal 
strength,"  and  that  strikes  not  very  far  from  the  truth, 
tho  it  does  sound  somewhat  too  harsh. 

Whatever  shortcomings  Mr.  Jasper  may  have  revealed, 
he  served  the  city  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  fulfilling  his 
duties  as  he  saw  them  in  the  most  conscientious  man- 
ner. He  was  at  his  work  from  morning  to  night,  and 
hardly  allowed  himself  recreation  sufficient  to  preserve 
his  health  and  strength.  In  all  the  years  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  New  York-  schools  there  never  was  a 
breath  of  scandal.  The  organization  and  smooth  run- 
ning of  the  huge  machinery  was  not  accomplished  by 
mere  accident ;  it  was  controlled  by  a  master  hand. 
Mr.  Jasper  had  served  in  every  department  of  city 
school  work  andhis  sympathies  were  accordingly  wipe 
and  intplligent.  No  man  is  so  well-informed  con- 
cerning the  details  of  the  city  school  system,  so  well 
acquainted  with  its  personnel,  so  fully  conscious  of  the 


difficulties  besetting  the  paths  of  principals  and  teach- 
ers  in  attempting  departures  from  well-tried  practices. 

It  may  be  that  his  very  strength  in  these  important 
lines  made  him  hesitative  at  times  and  skeptical  con- 
cerning proposed  changes  that  were  advocated  in  the 
interest  of  educational  improvement.  Less  conscien- 
tious seekers  after  the  new  and  reformers  unincumbered 
by  a  knowlege  of  conditions  and  of  the  peculiarities  of 
parental  attitudes  might  have  given  themselves  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  devotion  to  the  schools,  but  Mr. 
Jasper  cared  not  for  appearances.  He  felt  the  weight 
of  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  him,  and  nothing 
could  turn  him  from  his  duties  as  he  considered  them. 

He  was  true  to  his  office  and  true  to  his  conscience  as 
a  'teacher  and  supervisory  officer.  In  thousands  of 
homes  his  name  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  as  a 
friend  of  the  children.  He  is  beloved  by  all  the  teach- 
ers who  know  him  best.  If  the  majority  in  the  board 
of  education  were  as  well  informed  concerning  his  good 
points  as  it  seems  to  be  regarding  his  deficiencies,  it 
could  not  possibly  have  acted  as  ungenerously  as  it  did. 

Let  there  be  a  more  liberal  action  recorded  in  the 
annals  of;;  your  board,  gentlemen  ! 


Professional  Ethics. 

It  is  well  for  state  teachers'  organizations  to  issue  an 
annual  declaration  of  principles.  Educational  questions 
need  not  necessarily  occupy  much  space  ;  but  there 
should  be  a  re-afikmation  of  fundamental  articles  of  the 
school  teachers*  creed :  three  or  four  concise  state- 
ments will  do.  The  rest  of  the  platform  may  be  pro- 
perly devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. Let  it  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  association 
regards  the  professional  and  material  advancement  of 
the  teachers  of  the  state  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
its  continuance.  Some  such  statement  of  '*  professional 
ethics,"  as  issued  in  Michigan  some  time  since  and  pub- 
lished in  The  School  Journal  at  the  time,  is  quite 
timely.  Here  is  a  report  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
the  California  State  Teachsrs'  Association,  which  illus- 
trates what  may  be  done  in  this  direction : 

First  'The  best  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching  can 
be  most  largely  advanced  by  developing  as  fully  as  possible 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  among  teachers. 

Second— To  this  end  every  teacher  should  encourage  and 
support  any  teachers'  organizations  having  for  their  purpose 
higher  professional  ideals. 

Third— The  teacher*s  personal  life,  as  well  as  his  attitude 
towards  his  work  and  his  co-workers,  should  be  modeled  in 
strict  accord  with  the  best  ethical  principles.  The  aim  should 
be  to  adjust  every  act  perfectly  to  its  end. 

Fourth— We  believe  that  fitness  for  the  work  is  the  only 
basis  upon  which  appointments  to  positions  or  promotions 
therein  should  be  made.  We  therefore  condenm  in  unsparing 
terms  all  teachers  who,  in  their  efforts  for  appointments  or 
promotions,  resort  to  unscrupulous  political  means,  or  appeals 
thro  sensational  newspapers,  or  make  use  of  favoritism 

Fifth — After  having  sought  and  accepted  an  appointment, 
no  teacher  should  leave  it  to  take  another  within  the  limits  of 
his  contract  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  board. 

Sixth— Before  any  teacher  should  make  application  for  a 
place,  it  is  her  duty  to  know  that  a  vacancy  exists  in  that 
place.  We  denounce  the  tendency  of  disgruntled  minorities 
of  boards  of  education  in  soliciting  applications  for  positions 
still  occupied  ;  and,  furthermore,  we  apply  the  same  principle 
to  teachers'  agencies ;  and  demand  of  them  that  they  direct 
no  one  to  make  application  for  a  position  which  has  not  been 
3fficially  declared  vacant  as  evidenced  by  the  statement  of  the 
teacher  or  of  a  majority  of  the  board. 

Seventh — We  believe  that  it  is  a  detriment  to  the  cause  of 
education  for  one  teacher  to  knowingly  underbid  another  when 
in  competition  for  the  same  place :  and  therefore  condemn 
such  conduct  as  unworthy  of  the  profession  and  hurtful  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  schools. 

Eighth— We  believe  it  the  duty  of  all  citisens,  and  especially 
of  teachers,  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  therefore  we 
would  nrge  upon  all  members  of  the  profession  strict  compli- 
ance with  our  school  laws,  even  tho  some  of  them  are  not  in 
accord  with  our  personal  desires. 

Heory  Meade  Bland,  Chiirmm,  B.  B.  Dretslar,  C.  W.  Mark, 

Robert  Furlong. 
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The  New  English  Education  BilL 

For  weeks  past  the  English  papers,  educational  and 
lay,  have  been  discussing  the  new  education  bill.  Just 
what  the  bill  means  and  what  it  proposes  to  do  for  edu- 
cation is  explained  briefly  by  the  Hon.  James  Bryce,  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
writer  gives  five  points  towards  which  he  believes  legis- 
lation ought  to  be  directed.  He  then  proceeds  to  show 
in  what  respects  the  present  bill  covers  these  points. 
The  special  directions  which  legislation  ought  to  take 
are : 

(1)  The  provision  of  secondary  education  where  it 
dots  not  now  exist,  and  the  raising  of  its  quality  where 
it  does. 

(2)  The  bettering  of  eqiipment  and  instruction  in 
rural  schools  and  the  securing  children's  attendance  for 
a  longer  time. 

(3)  The  provision  of  more  highly  trained  teachers 
both  in  the  rural  and  in  the  bulk  of  the  urban  schools, 
and,  in  particular,  a  sweeping  reform  of  the  pupil  teach- 
er system. 

(4)  The  enlistment  of  a  far  larger  measure  of  popular 
interest  in,  and  popular  sympathy  with,  the  work  of  the 
schools. 

(5)  The  elimination  (so  far  as  possible)  of  religious  or 
ecclesiastical  partisanship  from  questions  relating  to 
the  teaching  and  management  of  schools. 

Some  may  think  that  a  sixth  head  ought  to  be  added 
— vuB.,  the  creation  of  a  single  controlling  authority  for 
all  grades  and  kinds  of  education — and  may  claim  that 
a  measure  which  professes  to  set  up  such  an  authority 
confers  a  boon  upon  the  country. 

What  b  Left  Undone. 

What  the  present  bill  does  to  correct  the  faults  and 
supply  the  deficiencies,  Mr.  Bryce  explains  point  by 
point : 

(1)  For  secondary  education,  perhaps  the  most  ur- 
gent of  our  present  needs,  it  does  little,  if  anything.  It 
enables  the  county  and  borough  councils  to  levy  a  fur- 
ther rate  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  and  to  apply  to  sec- 
ondary instruction  the  money  they  receive  under  the 
oustoms  and  excise  act  (of  1890)  and  the  produce  of 
any  rate  they  may  levy.  But  they  could  apply  this 
money  already  to  everything  except  Latin  and  Greek ; 
and  the  money  is  not,  as  in  last  year's  bill  permanently 
dedicated  to  education.  No  duty  is  laid  upon  them  to 
provide  secondary  education.  Not  a  school  need  be 
erected,  not  a  class  opened,  unless  they  please,  however 
great  the  local  needs.  Weak  and  faulty  as  are  the  three 
clauses  which  touch  secondary  education,  they  might 
be  developed  into  a  good  bill.  But  most  of  the  interest 
and  the  funds  which  the  new  authorities  ought  to  have 
given,  and  would  have  given,  to  this  higher  work  will 
now  be  diverted  to  elementary  education,  where  the 
work  and  the  cost  will  both  be  heavy,  so  the  higher 
kinds  of  instruction  may  probably  be  neglected. 

(2)  The  rural  schools,  including  in  that  term  thofie 
of  the  smaller  non-manufacturing  towns,  are  confessed- 
ly the  weakest  part  of  our  educational  machinery.  The 
rural  school  board  areas  are  often  too  small  and  the 
members  tar  from  competent.  The  voluntary  ecbools 
are  often  ill-staffed  and  equipped,  and  they  are,  being 
privately  managed,  out  of  touch  with  the  people.  In 
some  villages  or  small  towns  there  are  too  many  schools 
on  the  ground,  two  or  even  three  weak  schools  where 
there  ought  to  be  and  might  be,  a  single  strong  one. 

The  bill  deals  with  one  of  these  evils  by  giving  volun- 
tary (i.  e.  denominational)  schools  a  right  to  draw  upon 
the  rates  in  all  areas  for  which  the  local  authority  (in 
rural  areas  the  county  council)  may  adopt  the  act,  and 
schools  hitherto  under  school  boards  will  also  be  charged 
upon  a  county  rate.  Assuming  that  the  act  is  adopted 
ky  or  forced  upon  county  councils,  the  result  would  be 
to  enable  the  council  to  raise  the  level  of  denomina- 
tional schools.  So  far  so  good.  But  wbat  are  the  con- 
ditions?    To  raise  the  weak  rural  schools,  denomina- 


tional and  others,  will  involve  a  heavy  charge  upon  the 
rates.  Some  progressive  county  councils  may  be  willing 
te  lay  this  additional  load  on  the  ratepayer ;  but  his 
local  burdens  are  already  grievous,  and  imperial  taxa- 
tion has  been  rising  fast.  Accordingly,  many  councils 
will  be  likely  to  refuse  to  spend  the  sums  needed  to  make 
rural  schools  efficient. 

Vague  as  the  words  of  the  bill  are,  it  is  plain  that  the 
board  of  education,  which  has,  tho  less  heartily  during 
the  last  seven  years,  forced  up  the  worse  schools,  will 
in  future  have  much  less  influence.  The  county  coun- 
cils, with  the  question  of  cost  always  present  to  their 
minds,  and  a  far  inferior  knowledge  of  educational  mat- 
ters, will  give  less  thought  and  pains  to  raising  the 
standard.  And  this  will  be  most  likely  to  eccur  just 
where  the  need  is  greatest,  for  the  counties  now  educa- 
tionally backward  are  the  counties  that  will  least  care 
to  spend  money  on  education.  Taking  all  these  facts 
together,  the  fair  conclusion  is  that  the  rural  schools, 
will  in  many  districts  be  rendered  little  more  efficient, 
and  that  the  process  of  leveling  up  in  some  parishes 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  leveling  down  (from  financial 
reasons)  in  others,  so  that  no  general  improvement  can 
be  expected. 

(3)  As  regards  the  teachers  whose  competence  and 
zeal  are  of  course  the  most  important  element  in  the  ef- 
ficiency of  every  school.  The  want  of  adequate  provi- 
vision  both  for  their  general  education  and  their  special 
professional  training  is  universally  admitted.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Balfour  dwelt  upon  it  in  introducing  the  bill.  The 
present  pupil  teacher  system  is  indefensible  ;  the  vice- 
president  of  the  council  has  repeatedly  condemned  it. 
But  no  provision  whatever  in  the  bill  deals  with  either 
of  these  evils.  The  new  autlorities  may,  if  they  like, 
spend  money  in  paying  the  teacher  better  ;  but  nothing 
requires  them  to  do  se  ;  and  such  responsibility  as  the 
board  of  education  has  hitherto  recogtized  in  these 
matters  will  in  future  He  much  more  lightly  upon  it.  In 
denominational  schools  the  teacher  renaiis  sulject  to 
private  managers.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  com- 
plaint that  in  places  wteie  tbere  is  only  a  Church  of 
England  school— includirg  scnre  8,CC0par)fhei— a  Non- 
conformist is  usually  unalle  to  enter  tte  tescling  pro- 
fession. This  is  evidently  an  educational  misfortune, 
for  it  excludes  many  young  people  cf  iidvetiy  and  tal- 
ent from  a  career  in  which  tley  might  have  profitably 
served  their  country. 

(4)  Of  all  the  causes  which  have  kept  education  in 
England,  secondary  as  well  as  elemfrtaiy,  below  tbe 
level  it  has  reached  in  such  countries  as  Switzerland  and 
Scotland  and  New  England,  the  most  deep  seated  is  the 
want  of  popular  interest  and  popular  sjnrpathy.  The 
people  have  not  felt  the  schools  toletl^eir  own,  have 
not  been  aesociated  with  the  management,  have  not 
realized  how  largely  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  tbe 
nation  depend  on  the  instruction  which  each  generation 
receives.  Since  1870  something  has  teen  done  to  stim- 
ulate popular  interests  ly  tbe  creation  of  school  boards 
(whose  admirable  work  in  the  large  towns  is  admitted 
even  by  the  ministry  which  proposes  to  destroy  tbem), 
by  the  introduction  of  a  large  representative  element 
upon  the  governing  bodies  of  endowed  secordary  scIcoIp, 
and  by  entrusting  county  and  borough  councils  with 
power  to  spend  money  on  technical  instruction.  What 
can  be  plainer  than  that  a  wise  statesmarship  ougbt  to 
follow  in  the  same  path,  endeavorirg  to  create  every- 
where local  educational  authorities  cbcsen  by  tbe people 
and  responsible  to  the  people?  No  such  idea  has  been 
present  to  these  who  framed  this  bill.  It  reduces,  in- 
stead of  increasing,  the  element  of  popular  interest  and 
popular  control. 

(5)  The  element  of  religious  or  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy it  ought  to  be  tbe  aim  of  everyone  who  cares  for 
education  to  endeavor  to  eliminate,  or  at  least  to  soften 
and  reduce.  This  bill,  so  far  from  reducing  tbe  bitter- 
ness which  surrounds  educational  problems  aid  has  done 
so  much  to  impede  their  solution,  will  intern  if  y  it  and 
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provide  additional  occaBione  for  its  expression.  Hither- 
to no  theological  partisanship  has  affected  the  elections 
for  county  councils  and  borough  councils.  Henceforth 
it  must  affect  them.  It  will  reappear  when  the  coun- 
cils have  to  select  persons  for  the  education  com- 
mittees. It  will  vex  the  education  committees  when 
they  come  to  appoint  managers,  for  local  schools.  It 
will  raise  strife  in  the  country  parishes  and  small  towns 
whenever  the  question  of  establishing  additional  schools 
arises.  Should  the  bill  become  law,  the  storm  which  it 
has  already  provoked  will  pass  into  an  agitation  for  re- 
pealing or  altering  it  which  will  give  the  new  machinery 
even  less  chance  of  working  smoothly  than  its  inherent 
defects  promise. 

What  the  Bill  Will  Do. 

It  permits  the  extinction  of  all  school  boards  by  giv- 
ing county  and  borough  councils  power  to  assume  their 
work.  Such  an  option  has  been  much  condemned,  for 
it  leaves  two  diverse  systems  side  by  side,  and  school 
boards  liable  every  three  years  to  be  superseded  by 
other  authorities.  Secondary  education  they  might  un- 
dertake,  for  in  that  field  they  are  not  without  experi- 
ence, tho  some  of  them  have  shown  little  wisdom.  But 
of  elementary  education,  a  far  larger  field,  they  know 
nothing. 

The  bill  involves  a  considerable  extra  charge  on  the 
ratepayer  and  it  will  further  involve,  if  rural  and  other 
backward  schools  are  to  be  brought  up  to  a  high  stand- 
ard, a  vast  increase  in  the  county  and  borough  rates. 

It  will  throw  a  tremendous  burden  on  local  authorities 
already  heavily  weighted.  Consider  how  laborious  the 
work  of  a  school  board  in  a  great  city  has  been,  and 
think  what  it  means  to  transfer  all  that  work  to  the 
council  of  the  same  city,  with  its  hands  already  full. 
Consider  the  demands  already  made  on  the  time  of 
couQcilors  in  a  large  county,  where  it  may  take  three 
or  four  hours  to  reach  and  as  many  to  return  from  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  ask  how  those  councilors  can  add 
tiie  care  of  elementary  education  to  their  existing  duties. 
The  work  will  probably  fall  into  the  hands  of  permanent 
officials. 

This  difficulty  has  suggested  to  the  framers  of  the 
bill,  the  creation  of  a  separate  education  committee, 
composed  largely  or  even  wholly  of  persons  outside  the 
council.  But  here  a  fresh  difficulty  emerges.  The  com- 
mittee is  apparently  to  enjoy  every  right  except  that  of 
raising  or  borrowing  money.  It  will  have  before  it  idl 
the  data  needed  to  form  a  policy,  but  not  the  means  of 
giving  effect  to  its  policy  by  expenditure :  whereas  the  ' 
council,  which  will  control  the  expenditure,  will  lack 
the  data.  One  body  will  have  knowledge  without  power ; 
the  other,  power  without  knowledge. 

Nothing  could  well  be  vaguer  than  the  definition  given 
of  the  relations  of  these  authorities.  Indeed,  the  whole 
scheme  of  authorities  contemplated  by  the  bill  is  both 
misty  and  complicated.  At  the  head  is  the  board  of 
education,  of  whose  future  we  know  only  this — that 
many  of  its  functions  go  over  to  the  county  or  borough 
council.  Then  conies  the  council,  which  is  to  ''  act 
thru  "  the  committee,  apparently  with  a  control  almost 
solely  financial.  Next  is  the  committee,  a  body  whose 
composition  is  still  hidden  from  view,  with  no  responsi- 
bility to  electors  and  very  little  to  the  council.  At  the 
bottom  are  the  local  managers,  whose  relation  to  the 
committee  and  the  council  is  very  dark,  and  who  may  be 
either  ''denominational  private  managers''  or  (in  the 
case  of  schools  other  than  voluntary)  a  local  body  such 
as  a  parish  council,  or  possibly  the  denominational 
school  managers  themselves.  There  have  been  since 
1870  two  forces  moving  and  guiding  the  upward  prog- 
res?  of  the  better  schools— popular  strength  behind 
the  school  boards,  and  the  enlightened  leading  and 
steady  nressure  of  the  central  authority  in  Whitehall. 
This  bill,  which  extinguishes  one  and  weakens  the  other, 
puts  nothing  in  their  place.  It  is  destructive  rather 
than  constructive. 

This  bill  does  effect  one  thing.     It  secures  and  will 


tend  to  extend  the  denominational  schools,  it  gives  their 
managers  a  free  hand,  it  relieves  their  sabflcribers  of 
the  strain  they  have  found  **  intolerable."  The  reasons 
which  have  moved  the  framers  of  the  bill  may  be  sound 
or  unsound.  Bat  they  are  political  or  ecclesiastical,  not 
educational,  reasons.  The  interests  of  popular  instruc- 
tion would  have  dictated  a  very  different  measure. 


The  Function  of  the  Debating  Society. 

It  is  a  fact  that  too  little  thought  and  attention  are 
devoted  in  our  schools  to  training  young  people  to 
speak  easily  and  well,  on  their  feet  and  in  the  presence 
of  others.  Mr.  H.  W.  Kittredge  makes  some  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  subject  in  the  April  School  Review.  He 
says  that  ample  provision  is  at  present  being  made  to 
improve  the  written  efforts  of  the  youth,  but  of  late  has 
due  attention  bean  given  to  their  spoken  utterances? 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  from  pupils  sponta- 
neity and  copiousness,  even  when  they  are  furnished 
with  pen  and  paper,  and  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the 
action  of  their  mind  or  the  flow  of  their  language.  Ar- 
duous as  it  is  for  them  to  write  out  their  few  struggling 
thoughts,  their  attempts  to  think  logically  and  to  speak 
coherently  and  correctly  when  on  their  feet  are  well- 
nigh  futile. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  man  or  woman  who 
can  talk  was  in  such  demand.  His  services  are  called 
into  requisitioh  upon  all  sorts  of  occasions.  The  ready 
and  convincing  speaker  is  sure  of  a  following,  and  his 
addresses  are  paving  the  way  for  his  political  or  social 
preferment.  However,  the  vast  majority  of  people  are 
afraid  of  the  sound  of  their  own  voices.  Their  inability 
to  speak  at  length  is  only  too  apparent,  so  weak  are 
their  attempts  and  futile  their  eiforts.  The  excuse  in- 
variably is  that  they  have  received  no  training  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  public  speaking. 

Are  we  as  teachers  doing  all  we  can  to  enable  our 
graduates  to  fill  that  position  in  the  community  which 
their  education  entitles  them  to  hold?  Facility  in  spedc- 
ing  is  not  acquired  in  the  class-room.  The  brief  and 
fragmentary  character  of  the  pupil's  replies  is  truly 
lamentable.  The  demand  that  recitations,  so  far  as 
practicable,  be  conducted  topically  and  all  replies  ex- 
pressed in  paragraphs,  not  in  short,  naked  sentences, 
will  do  much  to  help  the  pupil. 

However,  rhetorical  exercises  in  connection  with  de- 
bating societies  alone  afford  the  students  the  needed  op* 
portunity  for  and  practice  in  speaking.  These  exe^ 
cises  should  occur  at  regular  and  frequent  interv^ 
upon  such  a  school  day  that  the  participants  will  be  at 
their  best  physically  and  mentally  and  the  audience  ap- 
preciative and  attentive,  and  at  such  an  hour  that  the 
friends  of  the  school  will  find  it  convenient  to  attend. 
Their  character  will  be  influenced  by  the  size  of  the 
school  and  its  teaching  force,  the  notions  of  its  prin* 
cipal,  and  the  needs  of  the  school. 

When  thru  a  course  in  declamation  his  natural  diffi* 
dence  has  been  overcome  and  self-reliance  acquired,  the 
student  is  ready  to  begin  argumentation.  When  he  has 
gained  the  ability  to  outline  his  question  logically,  post 
his  supporters,  marshal  and  arrange  his  argoments  in 
concise  yet  convincing  terms,  and  meet  successfully  the 
points  of  his  opponents,  he  has  an  acquisition  that  wiU 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  his  future  career.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  debate  to  arouse  the  latent  powers,  to 
quicken  thought,  and  to  call  forth  our  best  expression. 
Young  men  are  very  proud  of  their  physical  prowess 
and  are  constantly  vying  with  each  other  in  feats  of 
strength.  Why  should  they  not  show  the  same  zeal  ii 
mental  contests? 

The  programs  of  the  debating  society  or  lyceum 
should  be  so  varied  that  they  will  both  interest  the 
school  and  attract  the  friends  of  the  pupils.  The  society 
can  be  made  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  aehool. 
It  can  help  create  a  loyal  spirit.  It  can  engage  in  many 
helpful  enterprises.    Its  prize  speaking  contests  or  en- 
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tertainments  may  help  decorate  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, replenish  the  library,  or  add  to  the  scientific  ap- 
paratus. Under  its  auspices  a  school  paper  may  be 
pablished  or  catalog  or  a  history  of  the  school  issued. 

The  lyceum  can  and  should  hold  such  a  place  among 
the  other  exercises  of  the  school  and  create  such  an  in- 
terest that  the  students  will  look  forward  to  its  meet- 
ing with  eager  expectancy,  that  the  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion of  the  graduates  will  continue  undiminished,  be- 
cause of  the  practical  help  that  it  gave  them,  and  the 
community  will  be  induced  to  give  the  school  its  cordial 
support. 


The  Busy  World. 

The  Longfellow  Memorial  Association,  of  which  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  is  president,  will  furnish  a  statue  of 
Longfellow  to  be  erected  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  pedestal  for  this  monument  will  be  provided  by  the 
government  at  a  cost  of  $4,000. 

The  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  lona,  Nebraska, 
are  in  a  state  of  extreme  alarm  over  the  symptoms  of 
eruption  which  are  noticed  on  that  volcano.  lona  has 
been  practically  dead  for  thirty  years.  It  is  on  the 
Missouri  river,  about  150  miles  from  Omaha.  Geologists 
have  tried  to  reassure  the  settlers  by  sayiog  that  the 
smoke  and  steam  are  caused  by  water  from  the  Missouri 
seeping  into  the  limestone  rock  formation  of  the  moun- 
tain but  this  explanation  has  not  succeeded  in  allaying 
the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  preparing  to  leave 
the  vicinity. 

Business  has  been  resumed  in  China  with  increased 
activity.  The  record  of  foreign  commerce  shows  that 
the  imports  in  1901  were  larger  than  those  of  any  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  growth  in  imports  from  the  United 
States  ahead  of  that  from  any  other  country.  Ameri- 
can merchandise  is  steadily  gaining  in  favor  in  the 
celestial  kingdom.  American  kerosene  oil  in  1901  was 
6,000,000  gallons  in  excess  of  the  largest  importation 
in  1894. 

Railroad  construction  is  again  under  way  and  prac- 
tically 1,000  miles  of  railway  are  now  in  operation. 
Branches  are  being  built  in  many  provinces.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  railways  in  China  are  eagerly  made 
use  of  and  that  business  increases  wherever  they  are 
built. 


The  French  colonial  experiments  in  the  island  of 
Martinique  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory. 
While  many  of  the  French  colonies  have  been  success- 
ful and  prosperous,  those  of  the  West  Indies  have  proven 
a  burden  financially,  on  account  of  their  small  area  and 
their  distance  from  the  mother  country.  (The  French 
colonies  in  America  consist  of  Martinique  and  Guade- 
loupe with  their  adjacent  islands  which  stretch  south 
from  Porto  Rico  almost  to  the  mainland  of  South  Amer- 
ica. French  Guiana  is  another  French  possession,  and 
just  off  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  are  the 
French  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  isle.) 

The  area  of  Martinique  is  381  square  miles  ;  its  popu- 
lation is  about  190,000,  of  which  6,000  are  laborers  from 
India  and  over  5,000  from  Africa.  There  are  perhaps 
500  Chinese  and  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  are 
largely  native  negroes.  The  white  population  numbers 
in  all  about  10,000. 

Altho  the  French  have  occupied  the  island  almost 
continuously  since  1636  (excepting  only  the  short  period 
from  1794  until  1802  when  it  was  held  by  the  British), 
a  large  share  of  the  interior  has  never  been  cultivated. 
Slavery  existed  until  1848. 

The  government  of  the  island  consists  of  a  local  legis- 
lative body  composed  of  natives,  which  has  the  power  to 
pass  laws  applicable  to  the  exercise  of  political  rights, 
the  regulation  of  contracts,  matters  relating  to  wills, 
legacies,  successions,  the  institution  of  juries,  criminal 
procedure,  recruiting  for  naval  and  military  forces,  and 


the  methods  of  electing  local  oflScers  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  The  French  government  appoints  the  governor 
and  other  officers  and  also  makes  the  tariff  laws  of  the 
island*  Each  French  ctlony  in  America  is  represented 
in  the  French  legislative  body  by  a  senator  and  two 
deputies. 

The  commerce  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  with 
the  United  States  has  amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,000 
per  annum  during  a  long  term  of  years.  The  imports 
from  these  two  islands  to  the  United  States  are  cbiefiy 
vanilla  beans,  while  our  exports  to  them  are  flour,  cotton 
seed  and  mineral  oils,  coal,  lard,  meats,  and  lumber. 

Tid'BUs  reports  that  an  interesting  series  of  experi- 
ments has  been  tried  by  the  school  authorities  in  South 
Germany  to  test  the  faculty  of  observation  as  it  is  ex- 
ercised by  boys  and  girls.  A  man  dressed  as  an  ordin- 
ary workman  and  with  ordinary  features  was  placed  in 
a  room  by  himself.  Classes  of  girls  of  different  ages 
were  sent  thru  the  room.  All  that  the  teacher  told 
them  was  that  they  were  to  go  into  the  room  thru  one 
door  and  out  thru  another.  When  they  returned  to 
their  class-rooms  they  were  asked  to  describe  the  man 
in  the  room.  Nearly  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  girls  con- 
fined their  attention  to  the  man's  clothes ;  the  others 
described  both  clothes  and  features.  The  same  experi- 
ments when  tried  with  boys  revealed  the  fact^  that 
nearly  seventy  per  cent,  of  them  confined  their  at- 
tention to  the  man's  features,  the  remainder  to  both  fea- 
tures and  clothes. 


The  Old  Red  School-House. 

Recess. 

Recess  !  The  longed  for  sound  with  rapt'eoos  joy 

Is  hailed  by  every  happy  girl  and  boy  ; 

The  welkin  rings  with  many  a  lusty  shout 

As  thru  the  open  door  they  tumble  out. 

Some  leap-frog  play  with  many  a  harmless  fall ; 

While  others  bases  take  for  game  of  ball. 

About  they  pass  full  many  a  well-worn  jest 

Which  to  their  merry  sport  gives  added  zest. 

Some  form  a  line  for  game  of  *'  snap  the  whip  ; " 

Unlucky  he  who  loosens  now  his  grip ; 

The  line  uncoils  just  like  a  flying  thong, 

Some  hapless  wights  now  roll  the  ground  along. 

The  steep  but  well-worn  path  some  others  take 

Unto  the  pebbly  margin  of  the  lake ; 

There  seat  themselves  upon  its  shelving  bank 

All  littered  o*er  with  many  a  broken  plank. 

There  some  embark  upon  a  clumsy  raft 

Of  loose  bound  logs  and  slabs,  a  crazy  craft 

From  which  full  many  an  involuntary  bath 

Is  loudly  hailed  from  shore  with  mocking  laugh. 

Some  take  their  way  into  the  autumn  wood 

And  seek  the  small  beech  nut  of  savor  good. 

While  'mong  the  boughs  they  hear  the  squirrel  scold, 

Claiming  the  nuts  they  pick  as  his  of  old. 

Some  wade  with  bare  feet  in  the  shallow  brook, 

While  'neath  the  rocks  and  in  the  pools  they  look 

For  horned  dace  or  perch  or  speckled  trout, 

And  bail  each  piscene  trophy  with  a  shout. 

The  girls  with  linked  arms  stroll  round  about 

Watched  covertly  by  many  bashful  lout ; 

Who  looked  upon  by  certain  sky-blue  eyes 

To  win  the  game  with  added  vigor  tries. 

Or  with  a  chosen  playmate  they  resort 

Unto  their  stone  play  house  ;  their  girlish  sport 

Far  quieter  than  that  which  charms  the  boys, 

But  not  for  that  less  full  of  childish  joys. 

Now  suddenly  from  out  the  open  door, 

The  master's  bell  rings  and  all  games  are  o'er. 

0,  joyous  hour  of  youth  how  quickly  past  I 

0  could  thy  happy  days  forever  last. 

This  earthly  sphere  were  Paradise  indeed ; 

Of  other  heaven  we  scarce  shall  feel  the  need. 

Alas  for  children  bred  in  urban  courts 
Who  never  join  in  healthful  rustie  sports. 
Who  in  their  youthful  games  forever  are 
In  mortal  fear  of  ambulance  or  car. 


New  York  City. 
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The    Educational   Outlook. 


West  Side  Italian  Industrial  Exhibit. 

An  ezbibit  which  demonstrates  what  may  be  accom- 
plisaed  with  limited  resources  and  with  children  from 
tiie  ranks  of  the  poor  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  in 
the  West  Side  Italian  Industrial  school,  of  which  Miss 
Martha  Satterie  is  the  principal,  last  Friday  afternoon. 
The  building  where  this  zealous  woman  and  her  efficient 
assistants  labor  is  old  and  unattractive,  but  ingenuity 
and  enthusiasm  have  made  the  rooms  the  happiest  place 
for  children  in  that  section  of  the  city. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  chiefly  along  industrial  lines. 
The  exhibit,  accordingly,  consisted  of  articles  made  by 
the  pupils  whose  ages  range  from  seven  to  twelve.  The 
handiwork  was  displayed  on  tables  and  along  the  walls 
in  the  priacipal's  room.  Someone  had  sent  in  several 
large  bouquets  of  roses  which  were  tastefully  massed  on 
the  desk  and  gave  to  the  exhibition  a  real  festal  touch. 

Perhaps  the  work  which  called  forth  the  most  admir- 
ation was  what  Miss  Satterie  explained  as  stucco  imita- 
tions of  Italian  pottery.  Flower-pots  and  small  jars 
from  which  on  their  first  appearance  at  school  it  seemed 
as  if  no  good  thing  could  come,  had  been  covered  with 
putty  to  which  had  been  fastened  bits  of  colored  glass, 
fancy  beads,  coral,  and  various  other  ornaments  trans- 
forming the  humble  objects  into  pretty  ornaments. 

There  is  a  little  story  which  is  told  in  connection  with 
the  pyrography  exhibit.  Last  fall  one  of  the  boys  sent 
a  postage-stamp  case  fashioned  like  a  tiny  cottage  and 
finished  with  pyrographic  ornaments  to  President  Roose- 
velt, who  acknowledged  ihe  receipt  of  the  gift  by  a  type- 
written letter  and  a  photograph  of  himself.  The  letter 
read  as  follows : 

White  House,  Washington, 

Oct.  31,  1901. 
My  dear  Young  Friend  :— 

Your  letter  pleases  and  touches  me.  I  value  the 
little  cottage  very  greatl/.  As  a  small  remembrance  of  me  I 
send  you  my  photograph  with  my  name  and  yours  on  it.  Re- 
member me  warmly  to  Miss  Satterie  and  to  all  the  school. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Master  Giovanni  Troisi, 

West  Side  Italian  Industrial  School, 

24  Sullivan  Street,  N.  Y. 

The  president's  photograph  bearing  his  own  name 
and  that  of  the  proud  Gievanni,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying letter  has  been  framed  and  hangs  in  a  place 
where  every  child  in  the  school  may  see  it*  The 
thoughtful  act  of  the  president  has  had  an  inspiring  in- 
fluence in  the  Italian  community  to  which  the  children 
belong. 

Basketry,  caning,  weaving  all  receive  an  equal  share 
of  attention  from  the  children  of  this  school.  The 
raphia  exhibit  gave  one  a  very  good  idea  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  this  material.  The  articles  were 
well-made  and  were  of  varied  patterns.  The  caning  has 
been  carried  beyond  the  early  stages  to  the  practical 
application.  Two  of  the  chairs  that  are  used  in  the 
school  have  caned  seats  which  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses are  as  substantial  —certainly  they  are  as  well  done 
— as  those  which  furniture  dealers  display. 

There  were  towel  holders  and  picture  frames  of  raphia, 
and  various  knick-knacks  of  reed.  The  embroidery  dis- 
play showed  doilies,  whisk-broom  holders,  mats  of  all 
kinds,  and  splashers — articles  of  needlework  which  the 
little  girls  will  be  very  proud  to  imitate  for  their 
mothers. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  practical  demon- 
stration of  this  industrial  work  was  seen  in  the  machine- 
made  garments  which  were  done  by  the  little  girls. 
One  underskirt  in  particular  deserves  more  than  a  pass- 
ing word.  It  had  an  embroidered  ruflle  put  on  in  pieces 
perhaps  three  inches  wide  and  stitched  quite  as  accur- 
ately as  the  rufiies  made  by  those  who  have  been  in  the 


business  all  their  lives.  The  child  who  made  the  skirt 
is  scarcely  nine  years  of  age,  and  she  has  already  learned 
how  to  fashion  many  garments  and  is  able  to  materially 
lessen  the  labors  of  her  busy  mother. 

An,  interesting  feature  of  the  spring  work  of  this 
school  is  seen  in  the  window  gardens  which  were  planted 
and  have  been,  tended  by  the  children.  Yellow  clover, 
myrtle,  inch  plant,  and  several  kinds  of  grasses  all  have 
striven  nobly  to  yield  material  for  observation  lessons. 
An  egg  garden  has  also  flourished  in  its  day ;  and  for 
the  beneflt  of  the  uninitiated  it  may  be  observed  that  an 
^gg  garden  consists  of  egg  shells  filled  with  soil  in  which 
a  little  plant  struggles  for  a  feeble  existence.  Each 
child  owns  a  shell  and  watches  the  plant  develop  in  his 
individual  garden  every  day. 

Miss  Schlegel,  one  of  the  assistants,  has  arranged  a 
fine  school  museum.  One  cabinet  is  arranged  to  repre- 
sent natural  objects  found  below  the  earth,  on  the  sur- 
face, and  above,  by  reserving  the  lowest  shelf  for  min- 
erals ;  the  second  is  filled  with  fruits,  mounted  animals, 
and  curiosities  from  various  parts  of  the  world;  the 
third  and  fourth  shelves  are  given  to  mounted  birds  and 
flying  things,  butterflies,  bats,  moths,  and  so  forth. 
Her  numerous  friends  have  interested  themselves  in  her 
cabinets  and  have  added  collections  of  mounted  butter- 
flies and  mounted  birds.  In  this  way  the  museum  of 
this  science  enthusiast  has  become  a  valuable  treasure 
house. 

It  is  amid  such  environment  as  these  and  associated 
with  such  helpful,  uplifting,  enthusiastic  women,  that 
the  Italian  Industrial  school  does  its  grand  work  day  in 
and  day  out.  The  good  done  in  this  humble  corner  of 
God's  workshop  is  a  powerful  influence  in  the  American- 
izition  of  the  many  thousands  of  Italians  in  New  York 
city. 


Education  and  Business. 

Tne  British  coasul  at  Chicago,  Mr.  Wyndham,  in  his 
recent  report  to  the  British  foreign  oflSce  has  made  a 
number  of  interesting  suggestions  concerning  busmessm 
this  country.  He  considers  the  commercial  success  of 
the  United  States  due,  in  part,  to  the  education  which 
teaches  boys  independence  and  knowledge  of  their  future 
responsibilities,  and  does  not  set  the  professions  above 
business  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  living. 

Mr.  Wyndham  is  very  much  interested  in  the  report 
that  the  French  government  is  to  found  schools  in  the 
United  States  to  enable  young  men  to  study  economics, 
science,  and  engineering.  Reported  plans,  he  says,  are 
to  keep  about  200  boys  for  a  four-year  course  in  econo- 
mic science  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  for  a  course 
in  engineering  at  Pittsburg  and  Chicago.  The  ex- 
periment will  be  interesting  especially  as  to  how  young 
men  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  years  of  age  wiU 
persuade  the  older  men  of  their  country  to  adopt  their 
methods,  and  whether  on  their  return  to  old  donditions 
they  will  not  either  fall  Into  the  ordinary  ways  of  doiug 
business,  or  else  desert  their  country  and  return  to  a 
place  where  their  methods  will  be  acceptable. 
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Humors  of  all  kinds  are  prolific  of  worse  troublas.    They  may 
be  entirely  expelled  by  a  thorough  course  of  Hood's  SartaparilU* 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City.  J^ii^f^aS^^^Ver  c%'^n»tir:;|reTa?e^^^^ 

Normal  college  entrance  examinations  the  direction  of  Clarence  T.  Steele  whose  S,Vnli!Li'*iif^"^^f«  .'®LS^f-.«J?iH«^ 

are  scheduled  for   the  following   dates:  sympathy  with   chUdren,  and  ability    to  jSbutr^^eh  d.fiSfen^ 

June  3,  arithmetic ;  June  3,  grammar  and  manage  them  has  made  bim  a  very  popu-  aaring  the  n«xt  term  upen  the  student  sat- 

fi[eography;  June  4,  English  and  United  lar  leader  in  this  work.    In  his  five  years  isfyiag  the  head  of  the  department  that  the 

States  history ;  June  5,  drawing  and  spell-  of  labor  among  these  children  Mr.  Steele  deficiency  hat  been  made  up  ;  bat  If  not  so 

ing.  has  discovered  a  considerable  amount  of  removed   it  shiail  remain  as  a  permanent 

Brooklya  is  to  have  special  classe.  f.r  !*!fJll,^?„*'J?J?'':P"f'^^^    ^H.T^at  ""°"'«*»»"  "'"  °°''"  "*' *»• 
the  instruction  of  forei^ers  in  English,  "^ni^  "/°'^rthi?rh^ufB*,„«thlr^  Class  Libraries. 

I!'!^ilt^o^:n''^l'^''i^^TdiZ'  o?  the^^dtl'et  he  coS^S  ^  Le^p^up*      The  committee  on  lectures  and  libraries 

81  and  will  be  open  from  May  to  Septem-  ^uh  two  of  the  clubs  in  the  Settlement,  has  reported  a  plan  for  the  establishment 

, '       .  .  J      •     n      1 1       H^  ^^*  arranged  to  give  his  singing  class  of  class  libraries  along  the  lines  described 

June  6  IS  anniversary  day  in  Brookly*  j^  outing  in  the  near  future.  in  The  School  Journal  some  time  ago. 

ud  the  united  Sunday-schools  will  hold  ,^„„,,,„..  „r  :,„:*.„  ,u,»  .u..  a^  At  first  the  experiment  is  to  be  tried  in  a 

their  customary  parade.  The  public  ,  J***  «>i"P'*^°|' °J  J"''*^^  selected  list  of  schools.  The  libraries  wiU 
schools  will  be  allowed  a  half  hohday  to  "Ot  receive  ti^eir  pay  promptly  have  been  .  ^    ^  g^     volumes  and  will  be  care- 

enable  aU  children  to  participate  who  are  tnvestieated  by  Presiaent  C.  C.  Burhng-  J°°        °'^  \|.e  books  will  be  kept  in 

d^airouB  nf  Hnin0- sn  ham.  ot  the  board  of  education,  with  the  •^**"j  5»»"»^**«     xm^".  ""•'""*'  *""         j^^u'r 

desirous  ot  doing  so.  result  that  a  letter  has  been  sent  to  aU  the  5^  ^P^^  ?^t  '"^  ^^^  class-room,  and  chil- 

An  alumnae  association  was  organized  principals  urging  them  to  fill  out  the  jani-  fTJ^^  ^\^,  hnnlr";  ""hi??  n^'n.^nl 

May  17  by  the  commercial  graduates  of  fors'   certificates   prompUy.      Delays   of  *?^^  out  boolcs,  but  not  coerced  lo  do  so. 

the  Wadleigh  high  school  for  girls  whose  this  nature  result  in  considerable  trouble  The  privilege  to  use  the  library  is  m  no 

purpose  is  to  aid  fellow  students  in  ob-  for  janitors  who  are  obliged  to  pay  their  case  to  be  accorded  or  withheld  as  reward 

taining  good  positions  and  to  bring  the  subordinates  out  of  their   own  salaries.  ^^Fn  IV^^^^l,'^  ,:h„r^  «nn.rinf.«H.«f 

school  to  the  attention  of  business  con-  The  baard  of  education  affirm  that  sala-  f^^n;"P^[  w'l^iiHi^^^^ 

cerns.    No  fee   wil    be  charged    by  the  r 7  delays  are  not  the  fault  of  the  city  of-  ^^Tri*    Th.^n   rJ  i?h^^^^ 

bureau  for  its  services  to  students  and  fidals.  but  result  from  negligence  on  the  ^^Vt^A*   J^^^  ^^^'J^  }lr2f   ?^^\^^^nl 

^"'""^"-  partofthe.principals.       ^\  See'del   tTbu/'indi 

Three  appointments  of  principals  to  the      A  provisional  site  for  a  new  forty-room  ^^^^    .^  «^^  ^l  appropriated  to  these  li- 

schools  of  Manhattan  Bronx  have  recently  fchaol  m  the  first  district  and  another  m  br^ries.  If  there  is  not  money  enough  to 
been  made  by  the  board   of  education,  the  sixteen  hd  is  net  ^^/.^  decided  upon         .  ^  -^^   ^j  JJ^^  ^^^'  ^^  J  ""grammar 

These  are:  Dr.  Samuel  Ayers,  first  assist-  at  a  recent  meetmflf  of  the  committee  on  ^  /  ^    »  .        preference.    The 

ant,  P.  S.  .58  to .  P.,  S    32 ;    H.    William  sites  of  ttie  board  ofeducation.  ^^^^^^^  ^^j^^^l  li^^^|^.^3  ^^^  ^^  ^^f,.^^^  .^ 

Smith,  acting  principaJ  of  P.  S.  20,  to  full      The  new  appointments  to  the  teaching  part  to  supplement  the  books  supplied  to 

principal  P.  S.  ao;  Charles  F.  Hartman,  stafifofthe  Horace  Mann  school  for  1902-  the  classes,  but  will  not  be  interfered  with 

first  assistant,  P.  S.  34  to  principal,  P.  S.   '03  include:  Miss  Mary  G.  Peabody, grade  generally.    The  amount  to  be  spent  on 

160.    John  F.  Condon  who  has  been  prm-  5^  elementary  school;    A.    D.  Kennedy,  these  projects  this  year  is  in  the  neighbor- 

cipal  of  P.  S.  32  has  been  transferred  to  art,  high  school;  Miss  Madeline  Brown,  hood  of  ^,000. 

P.  S.97,  Winchester  school.  Mr.  Condon  assistant  in  physical  education;  Clifford  The  plan  is  similar  to  what  has  been 
has  property  in  this  neighborhood  and  the  Upton,  mathematics,  high  school;  Miss  done  by  schools  in  the  Central  and  West- 
transfer  was  made  at  his  own  request.          Edith  Ed wina  Rand,  biology,  high  school  V  ern  states  for  some  years.    Wherever  it 

One  morning  last  week  Chancellor  Hen-   Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Wheelock,  grade  8,  ele-  has  beon  tried  it  has  proved  most  satisfac- 

ry  M.  MacCracken,  of  New  York  univer-  mentary  school;  Miss  Florence  M,  Mar-  tory. 

sity,  fainted   and  fell   while   conducting  shall    grade  4,  elementary  schoo^^  Business  Qualifications. 

ehapel  services.  He  sustained  only  a  slight  Harriet   A.    Hitchcock,    art,   elementary  ^       „    ^^         "^ 

injury  and  was  able  to  return  to  his  home  school;  Miss  Hennetta  Carev,  kmdergar-  New  York  State  Teachera'  Aaaociation. 

with  the  help  of  a  friend.  His  general  ten;  Miss  Willametta  Nash,  assistant,  commercial  education  department- 
health  has  been  rather  feeble  for  some   elementarv  school ;  Miss  Elsa  Behr,  math-  .         ,  a n-stions  on  the  education 

weeks  altho  it  has  not  keot  him  from  his  ematics,  high  school;     Darius  Eatman,  .\?|T      ?    questions  on  tde  education 

I.?f;l!' .LTui  iT*/ ?™  VK^f  ^  EncrlUh    hilh    f»rh«nl    Mi«    Annie    M  of  childrenfor  businesshas  been  prepared 


MacCracken's  enthusiasm    leads  him  to  Miss  Belle  R.  Parsons,  assistant  in  phys-  ^n  h  "  d7etS  of  hus^^^ 

attempting  to  carry  too  many  things  him-  ical  education ;    Miss   Emily  P.   Locke,  The  rhlirman  of  the 

self  instead  of  transferring  them,  as  much  secretary;     Miss    Myra  Kelley,    Speyer  fS^^S   w    ^titt  of 

:ui«   * J--. 1 1 1  QnVinnl.     Mi««     Mar'tm     R     HnfAr    aeaUfonf  i^-dWara     W.    btltt,  Ot 


hundreds  of  business  men  for  answer. 

committee  is  Prin. 
P.  S.89.     The  list 


besieged  the  doors  and  begged  for  admis-  »     b              •                                         es. 

sion.   The  school  numbers  more  than  thir-  Jersey  City.— At  the  meeting  of  the           CA.)  grammar  school  training. 

teen  hundred  children  and  their  pleasure  board  of  education  held  May  23,  a  resolu       «•  Do  boys  who  now  enter  your  emoloy 

in  theflowers  was  unbounded. Nearly  all  the  tion  was  unanimously  passed  asking  for   spell  as  well  as  boys  formerly  did  ? 

wild  flowers  which  grow  in  this  section  of  an  appropriation  of  1500,000  for  a  new   ie^iJfi?J!L  ?  rb\    s%ri/  rds^sneed  ?*  ^•^^•ros 

the  country  were  represented  in  profusion  high  school  and  $125,000  for  a  new  gram-      |  j^  school  sliall  we  empliasize  speed  or 

and  plainly  labeled.     They  Were  collected  mar  school  (No.  11).    Two  new  schools  are  legibility? 

by  members  of  the  science  committee  of  nearing  completion,  one  (No.  28)  will  be       4.  d«  you  favor  vertical  or  slant  writing  ? 

the  Normal  College  Alumnae  Association,  ready  for  occupancy  by  June  i,  and  the      5.  Reason  fo   your  opinion? 

When  the  requests  for  help  in  securing  other  (No.  2)  will  be  completed  by  Septem-      6.  Should  the  dfevelopment  of  typewriting 

the  wild  specimens  were  sent  out  they  were  ber.    The  board  also  took  action  looking  l«ad  us  to  pay  less  attention  in  school  to 

accompanied  by  warnings  not  to  take  up  toward  enforcing  the  law  regarding  com-  Penmanship  ? 

the  root  and  not  to  gather  many  of  a  sin-  pulsory  education.    Several  attempts  have   ^7^  Aro  boys  more  or  less  accurate  i.arith- 

gle  kind   from   any  one   place.    A  great  hitherto  been  made  to  erect  a  new  high       g   ^^e  boys  more  or  less  rapid  in  arith- 

many  hothouse  flowers    were  sent  from  school  building,  but    nothing  was   done  ;  metic  ? 

Central  Park  and  private  greenhouses.  now,  however,  pwing  to  the  harmony  that      9.  Should  bookkeeping  be  a  part  of  the 

Tu-  o^;-^^-  ^^^,«.Ufo^  /^f  M/x-rY^oi  r^}  exists  among  the  flnance  board,  the  board    elementary  course  ? 

uPa^'^'^L  A  ^.n^i^^^n^^^  of  education  and   the  mayor,  the  building     10.  If  so,shall  we  teach  single  or  double  en- 

lege  Alumnae  Association  gave  this  school  ^^^-.^  .^  ^e  assured  ^   try  ? 

a  nature  collection  which  was  also  on  ex-  =*^^"*'*  ^"  "^  *^^"  ''"•                                            „.  in  an  eight-year  course,  would  you  fa- 

hibition.    The  collection  comprised  sev-  The  promotion  rules  tor  the  College  of  vor  the  teaching  of  typewriting  and  pho- 

eral  aquaria,  terraria,  mounted  butterflies,  the  city  of  New  York,  are  as  follows :          nojjraphy  ?         ^     ^    ».     ^^      ,     ,  ^     . 

and  insects,  cabinets  containing  silk,  cho-  ,.  a  student  shall  not  be  advanced  whe,   trL?.ctTon\  be  tlueh^in  .c^^^^^      business 

eolate  thread,  needles,  pens  in  their  vari-  at  the  end  of  either  examination  has  rel  transactions  be  taught  in  school  ? 

ous  stages  of  development ;  acaseofmin*  ceived  for  that  examioation  alone,  or  for                 (")•  high  school  training. 

erals  specimens  of  soils,  growing  seeds,  that  examination  and  the  preceding  term     i.  Should  the  metric  system  be  taught  be- 

pictures    and    charts    of    birds,    flowers,  together  :                              ,      ^  ,,                 low  the  high  school  ? 

nlants  eta    and  more   than  one  hundred  ^^)  ^^^s  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  aggre-     a.  In  a  commercial  course  shall  we  empha- 

^}?«*f '  f«^Lt«5«»  K^ Jo    %K^  •Jl^K-^^^^  gate  of  the  maximum  in  all  subjects.               size  those  subjects  which  develop  power  or 

plants  for  window  boxes.    The  exhibition  '^  ^^^  ^^^^^  than  60 percent. of  themaximum   those  which  tend  toward  a  livelihaod  ? 

continued  tor  two  days.  in  e^ch  af  more  than  three  subjects.                   3   Do  yeu  tavor  a  commercial  course  of 

The  Children's  Singing  class,  connected  .  (c)  Less  than  60  per  cent  of  themaximum   three,  four  or  five  years  in  length  ?         ' 

-:»k  fk^TT«i«r,.eW,;««*Ht«^^^^^  in  «ach  of  any  number  of  subjects  consti-      4   Is  h»gher  education  as  great  a  factor 

with  the  University  settlement  at  184  Eld-  ^^^^      together  one-half  of  his  work.              in  basiuess  success  as  In  other  professions  ? 

ndgc  street,  gave  a  concert  on  the  evening  ^^^  Less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  maxl-       5.  Should  typewriting  and  phonography 

of  May   15.    The  club,  which  consists  of  mum  In  each  of  three  subjects                          be  optional  or  obligatory  ? 

about  forty-flve  little   Russians,  is  under  2    A  student  who  is  advanced  from  one       6.  Do  you  consider  that  lawyers,  ph^si* 
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dans   and    professianal    men    generally  which  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Jaggar  made  ready       Binghamton,  N.  Y.— A  singular  con- 
should  have  some  commercial  training  ?  for  his  departure  to  Martinique,  recently,  dition  which  frequently  causes  mirthpro- 

i«2w?°'^/**k'*^i!;'^kT^**S^>^*"^^*^'**^"^  recalled  Jules  Verne's  hero  who  made  the  yoking  troubles  exists   in   the   Fairview 
languages  snould  be  taught  ? 

8.  Waichdo 

9.  At  what 
study  of  business  subjects  if  he  expects  ..  ,.-.••                                                                     .     .j 
complete  a  four  year  commercial  course  in  necessary  arrangements  had  to  be  made  is  the  principal,  and  the  mixtures  m  iden- 
a  high  school  ?  with  great  celerity.    He  has  gone  to  the  tity  are  so  frequent  as  to  be  quite  among 

c .  GENERAL.  devsCstated  island  to  make  scientific  ob-  the  regular  proceedings  of  the  grades. 

I.  Do  you  consider  an  applicant's  school  servations.                                                            Thit  Binphamton  Evenimg  Htrald  f^vn% 

recerdas  of  value  m  the  recommendation  Wellesley.   Mass.— The  new    house  the  followmg  typical  conversation  in  one 

of  a  boy  who   wishes  te  outer  yo»r  em-  ^^.^j^  ^.^  jj^^^^^  president  of  Welles-  of  the  grades :         ^                  .       ,         ,. 

^a.  Are  graduates  given  the  preference  ley  college,  is  having  erected  will  be  com-       Teacher. -^Vioyi    is    your    sister's   coW 

over  boys  who  have  not  finished  the  course  ?  pleted  in  a  few  weeks.    The  home  will  not  this  rooming  1    Is  she  not  well  enough  to 

(If  this  couid  be  done,  we  believe  it  weuld  only  be  Miss  Hazard's  residence,  but  she  come  to  school  ?                    ,          u    u      » 

be  a  powerful  incentive  to  complete  the  intends  to  give  it  to  the  college  for  the       7wi«.— If  you  please,  ma'am,  she  nasnt 

*®^^IS  ^  ,^  .w    .        ^        ^  future  dwelling  place  of  Wellesley's  presi-  got  a  cold;  it's  a  fever. 

Would  the  faa  that  a  boy  smokes  cig-  jents.    The  location  is  an  admirable  one       7>«rA/r.— Did  you  not  tell  me  yester- 


tend  to  go  to  high  school  shall  especially  ^  ,                   -  ^^                            terday  with  a  cold,  and  it  is  she  that  is  at 

prepare  him  for  a  business  career  ?  H  efC  30(1    1  herC.                 "°™*  to-day  with  the  fever. 

5-  Do  you  prefer  a  grammar  school  boy  ^                  ,>      ti      -j          t  u      tt                Teacher, — Oh!     Ah!    probably;    but  I 

or  one  who  has  had  a  high  school  training  ?  Oberlin,   O.— President   John    Henry  don't  see  how  you  are  quite  sure  of  it. 

6.  In  what  respect  do  you  find  boys  who  Barrows,  D.  D.,  of  Oberlin  college  is  sen- 
enter  your  emplov  most  deficient  ?  ously  ill  with    pleuro-pneumonia   at    his                        ReCCDt  Deaths. 

7.  As  you  look  back  e 
reer,  in  what  respeet  do 
preparation  was  defective 

wfthX's'rregVrd  ?l''tht''foUow?Sg  Tr."  »d  "-eached  his  home  in  great  distress.        ^^\^  '{,;,„,  May'^e.  "He  had  been 

Pun^tuaity.     Cb)  Manners    (c)  Industry.  New      ORLEANS,     LA.— The     public   under  a  physician's  care  for  several  weeks. 


9    Please  state  any  other  fact,  opinion  er  Vt       tk  \^      •   j  u*  j  T     /iT       «   «:^r««;  ^*™^  ^°  j:.iizaDcin  m  1000.   wncu  nc  wv-. 

inference  that  your  experience  may  sug-  New  Orleans  indebted  for  the  magnificent  charge  of  school  No.  i.    For  many  years 

gest  as  being  valuable  along  the  lines  of  educational  advantages  which  they  enjoy,  be  was  county  superintendent  of  schools 

this  investigation.  When  this    philanthropist  died    it   was  f^^  Union  county 

Educational  New  England.  &;^V|m.K£]SS  c,K'&  JAirS-^n^TiS 

Boston.  MASS.-Dr.    Moses    Merrill,  ^1  rr«d  thus-^AlHhat  I  L^^  last  week  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.    He 

who  resigned  the  head  mastership  of  the  lu'"/ fu^  lud V  rhildren   of  New  Orleans  «"^««1 »«"«  ""«  »»  »***«  superintendent 

Latin  school  just  before  Christmas  on  ac  **'  come  once  a  ve^Ld  strew  mv  era"  <>*  P»^«c  instruction,  and  for  several  years 

count  of  ill  health,  died,  at  his  home  in  ^^rCeA/'    tH  dtlzens  sh'LwedS  ^^^'^^^.  '"  r*"*""  J"P«l5^*?*'H°S;rS 

Boston  on  April  25-    His  funeral  was  a  r'„"  Jjation  of  Mr  McDonoph's  kindness   Wisconsin.    Among  his  published  works 

very  simple  one  at  tie  Old  South  church,  "b^/eSra  L^ds^m?mon^m%^^^^^^^^        .'J'S".!?'?^.1if  ff^J^rM^^  rS" 

of  which  he  was  a  deacon,  and  where  for  Z^^^y^  fL j  «„  4Uo  rio-  .Af  -inart  fnr  fli#^      Historical  Sketch  of  Milton  College, 

fH^^^K^f.'^rV'Vl^PT'^^^^^^^^  pu.^osTthSusaSd^'of'7^  and  a  number  of  articles  on  educational 

oafnrH^H^^r^''^/-    ^^1?  honored  edu-  \^^     ^ich  and  poor,  bring    Iheir  floral   and  historical  subjects 

cator  did  not  live  lone:  after  laying  down  offeriigs  and  lay  them  upon  the  monument      Susquehanna.  PA.^Prof.  Bennet  E. 

his  duties  m  the  school.  ™u:^u  t^^^,- fC..  ^^«  o*^  •       '  '    "^     -i-i--^  -—^ .« 


which  before  the  day  closes  is  buried  be-  James,  one  of  the  ablest  instructors  in 


—  — __. -  .^.   .^.w  ^.ww..^.,  _— .  .....  auu  respect   vA^iv^io^ia    »»^    uw>vt   «**  *mw   -        --7 —       v  w  ^   j  i_ 

enter  upon  his  duties  on  July  i.    The  dis  schools,  where  stories  or  the  reading  of   hanging  himself.    I^of.  James  had  been 

trict  includes  the  towns  of  Ipswich,  Essex  compositions  upon  the  city's  hero  precede  out  of  health  for  some  time,  and  it  is  sup- 

Wenham,  and  Hamilton.  the  decoration  of  his  bust  which  is  found   posed  that  his  mind  was  temporarily  de- 

Cambridge,  Mass.— The  speed    with  in  every  school  building.  ranged. 


HEATH'S  RECENT  SCIENCE  BOOKS 


ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS 

^y  jA..  T.  FUher  and  M»  •/•  f^atter^on 

Elements  of  Physics  snpplies  a  need  which  no  other  book  meets.  It  combines  experimental  and  desoriptiTe  physios  in  a  manner  snited  to 
flchooN  witb  licnitAd  laboratory  equipment.  It  is  thoroachlr  modem,  flrmnff  detailed  descriptioDS  of  Buch  topics  as  Liquid  Air,  The  Wirelev 
Teleirraph,  etc.  All  the  work  is  praotica),  the  experiments  can  be  done  with  home-made  apparatns,  the  directions  are  dear  and  explicit,  the  illos- 
trations  ndipfal,  aad  the  text  scientidcally aoonrate.    Cloth.    190  paffes.    Price,  60  cents,    rdblished  May,  1908. 

COLTON'S  ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY 

This  neir  book  for  pupils  in  grammar  grades  presents  the  elements  of  physiology  and  anatomy  m  simple  and  direct  form  and  devotes  an  nn- 
osnal  amount  of  space  to  the  practical  side  of  physiology,  and  the  connection  between  good  health  and  proper  habits.  Stimulants  and  narootios 
are  treated  in  conformity  to  the  varioas  state  laws.    Olotn.   8^  pages.    Fnlly  illnstrated.    Price,  60  cents.   Published  May,  i908. 


PHYSIOLOGY:  Briefer  Course 

For  n<*e  in  schools  where  a  laboratory  course  cannot  be  undertaken 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  high  school  pupils. 
Cloth.   899  pages.  Illnstrated.    Price,  90  cents. 


PHYSIOLOGY:  Complete 

A  practical  guide  to  the  laboratory  study  of  cbemistry  for 
high  schools,  normal  schools,  andoolleges.  More  than  100  illuslr»> 
tions,  SO  in  colors.   Cloth.  443  pages.   Price,  tl.lt. 


NE WELL'S  EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY 

A  text-book  of  modem  methods,  with  many  unique  features  and  new  ideas,  indispensable  to  the 

best  teaching  of  chemistry. 

The  book  contains  about  800  experiments,  of  which  80  are  qnantitatire,  and  40  problems  with  enough  explanatory  text  to  make  tb«  worklogieair 
systematic  and  intelligible.  Cloth.     485  pages.    Pnee,$l.iO. 
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JVotes  of  )Hew  BoohSt 


7%*  Story  of  King  Alfred  as  told  bj  Sir  Walter  Beiaot  ii 
oae  that  ctsfj  achool  boy  or  girl  who  apeaka  the  English  lan- 
fug*  ought  to  read.  He  was  one  of  the  graateit  of  the  An- 
glo^axon  raoa,  and,  altbo  he  has  been  dead  one  thonaand 
years,  hii  memory  livaa  and  grewa  brighter  with  eaeh  aac- 
Cflflding  generation.  Hla  claims  to  greatness  are  many.  He 
reorganised  the  army  and  defeated  the  Danes ;  he  encoaragad 
religion ;  he  was  a  law  giver,  an  educator,  a  writer  ;  he  helped 
every  movement  for  the  uplifting  and  happiness  of  his  people. 
This  story  will  be  fonad  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Qaefnl  Storias.  (D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York. 
Price.  35  cenU.) 

Selecied  Storiet  of  Aipkotm  Daadtt,  prepared  for  class  use 
with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  T.  Atkinson  Jenkins,  professor 
in  Swarthmore  college.  The  stories  selected  by  the  editor  &re : 
La  Dtrnun  CIum,  Le  Stent  it  liaiire  ComUU,  Le  Mauvait 
Znave,  Le  Vieux,  Lt  Pttit  Chote,  La  BtUe-Nivernaite.  The 
textual  diffionlties  are  treated  briefly  in  foot  jiotes.  The  in- 
troduction gives  a  good  accoont  of  Daadat's  life  and  literary 
activity.    (American  Book  Company,  New  York.     Price,  50c.) 

Sehotil  Jftutc  Abroad,  by  i.  Spencer  Curwen,  consists  of  a 
seritB  of  reports  on  visits  to  schools  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bava- 
ria, Anstria,  Switzerland,  Prance,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Noriray,  Denmark,  Italy,  and  America,  dnring  the  years  1882 
to  1901.  The  investigation  waa  undertaken  with  the  object 
of  diacovering  the  ^t  plans  and  methods  for  cnltivating 
mosic  in  sebMla.  in  all  these  couitries  there  was  a  strong 
aontimeat  in  favor  of  singing  aa  a  humanizsr,  a  means  of  cul- 
tivating the  •mations  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  a  vehicle  (thm 
the  words)  of  enconraging  patriotism,  kindliness,  and  a  love 
of  nature,  in  addition  to  its  religions  use.  The  idea  that 
school  singing  should  be  specialiied  runs  thm  these  reports. 
Three  plana  are  adopted  :  (I)  Visiting  professional  men  and 
women  ;  (2)  a  speciaHst  on  the  Hchool  staff  taking  the  singing 
in  all  the  classes ;  (3)  a  visiting  supervisor.  Which  plan  is 
adopted,  eaya  the  author,  must  be  left  to  circumstances,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  worst  plan  is  to  leave  the 
singing  to  take  care  of  itself.  (J.  Curwen  &  Sons.  Limited, 
London.) 


Cinu.mda.KM,  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  H.D.,  LLJ).,  Harvard 
and  Edinburgh.  It  does  one  good  to  read  a  novel  ont  of  the 
beaten  track,  even  tho  the  old  story  of  love  has  a  place.  The 
plot  ef  Circumstance  revolves  around  an  adventuress,  who, 
after  entrapping  a  young  mining  engineer  into  a  hasty  mar- 
riage by  false  statements  of  her  family  connections  and  a 
forged  letter,  runs  away  with  a  wealthy  capitalist  twice  her 
age  and  then  gats  a  divorce  from  her  husband.  She  ap- 
pears in  the  story  aa  having  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  yonng 
heiress  of  Philadelphia,  and  she  thus  gains  entrance  to  th* 
family  where  she  eetablishes  herself  as  the  secretary  of  a 
wealthy  uncle  in  hie  dotage.  She  tbua  displaces  a  niece,  Mary 
Fairtborne,  who  is  rather  the  heroine  of  the  story,  for  despite 
all  the  plotting  against  her  she  still  retsina  her  affection  for 
her  old  uncle,  and  in  and  by  her  attention  to  his  needs  she 
wins  her  way  to  the  affections  of  the  attending  physldan. 
The  adventuress  is  driven  to  leave  by  the  appearance  of  her 
former  husband,  tho  she  plans  to  poison  the  old  man  before 
her  departure,  and  is  foiled  in  this  only  by  his  sudden  death. 
The  book  closes  with  the  adventuress  and  the  young  girl  her  • 
dupe,  in  Europe,  while  Mary  marries  the  physician.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  strong  novel,  tho  the  author  conld  have  improved 
it  by  leaving  ont  or  modifying  a  few  passages.  (The  Century 
Company,  New  York.) 

FootligU  Frtiiet,  a  collection  of  plays  for  children  is  a  num- 
ber of  amusing  dialogs  by  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Femald,  Emma 
F.  Brewster,  Lizzie  B.  Scribner,  and  Olivia  L.  Wilson.  Meat 
of  the  plays  require  about  six  er  eight  boys  and  girls  to  repre- 
sent tkem.  The  stage  settings  are  simple  tho  effective. 
"Jack  and  the  Beanstale  in  Rhyme"  will  probably  be  the  most 
popular  piece  in  the  collection,  tho  there  is  effective  comedy 
in  nearly  all  of  them.     (Walter  H.  Baker  &  Company,  Boston.) 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  historical  novels  which  have 
been  showered  upon  us  of  late  to  a  seriei  of  character 
sketches  as  original  and  individual  as  each  of  the  miniatures 
in  Some  Women  I  Have  Knmon  by  Maarten  Haartens.  One 
picture  succeeds  anothir  and  each  produces  a  new  impression 
upon  the  mind.  The  women  Mr.  Haartens  has  known  are  per- 
haps not  unlike  many  of  the  women  we  have  all  known,  but  he 
hai  chosen  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of  each  inordertowork 
out  strong  individual  traita.  The  sketches  are  true  te  life  and 
vivid.  The  motives  of  the  various  characters  are  particularly 
well.developed.     (D.  Appleten  &  Company,  New  York ) 


New  York 
State  '  - 
Summer^ 
Institutes 


....For  1902. 


State  Summer  Institutes,  each  including 
a  Department  of  Pedagogy  and  a  Depart- 
ment of  Review  will  be  held  July  r-25, 
1903,  at 

CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y. 


THOUSAND  ISUND  PARK.  N.  Y. 

Charlbs  a,  Sravek, 
of  Watcrtawn,  N.  Y.,  Conductor. 

The  uaaal  strong  faculty  has  been  en- 
gaged for  each  inititute,  and  vrell-cbosea 
Cannes  will  be  offered  for  teachen  who  de- 
sire to  avaU  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  state  eScrs  its  teachers  free- 


For  further  parliculara.  address  the 
Stale  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Albany,  N.  V.,  or  one  of  the  conductors. 

CHAKLEA  H.  SKINNE,R, 

SImti  S^.  9f  Fuilit  Iiutruttifn. 


Tutkegee,  by  Mas  Bennett  Thrasher.  At 
a  time  when  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  is 
an  acknowledged  mistake,  when  the  wis- 
dom of  oor  fathers  in  their  manner  of 
reconstructing  this  b'nion  is  aeriouely  ques- 
tioned, when  day  after  day  tbe  morning's 
paper  brings  news  of  horrible  crimes  and 
swift  vengeance,  when  the  thinking 
of  the  whole  country  are  realizing  very 
sharply  that  the  great  and  seriona  question 
of  tbe  Jestiny  of  the  Afro-American 
must  be  met  and  coped  with,  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  Che  knowledge  of  Booker  I.  Wash- 
ington's industrial  school  atTuskegee,  and 
tbe  work  he  is  accomplishing  in  it  is  one 
of  tbe  most  hopeful  and  pleasing  signs  on 
tbe  troubled  horizon.  "  Tuskegee  "  is  writ^ 
ten  by  one  tvbo  baa  studied  cloiely  and 
comprehended  well  the  racial  condition  of 
the  Soathern  negro  and  who  by  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  school  and 
its  theories  and  practice  is  entitled  to 
speak  aa  one  having  authority.  The  book 
gives  an  excellent  description  of  the 
school,  its  methods  and  courses  of  study, 
its  students  and  life  in  the  school,  and 
follows  qaite  a  number  of  them  out  into 
the  world's  work  to  show  what  practical 
good  the  school  has  done  them.  A  school 
man  cannot  fail  to  be  impresaed  with  the 
sound  excellence  of  the  courses  of  study 
and  the  eminently  practical  methods  used. 
The  whole  question  is  of  absorbing  interest 
to  the  social  student  and  this  book  throwa 
much  light  upon  it.  It  is  well  worth  read- 
ing. (Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  New 
York.)  H.  B  Kbid. 
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An  Historic  Couoiry, 

The  '■  Hmtrd  Oronnd." 

Very  few  af  those  who  travel  on  the 
Harlem  railroad  are  aware  of  the  historic 
interests  that  cluster  around  the  entire 
section  thru  which  it  passes.  We  iesTe 
the  great  commercial  metropolis,  cross  the 
Harlem  river  on  a  majestic  steel  bridge, 
and  are  at  once  on  the  "  Neutral  Ground  " 
■0  notorious  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. In  those  trying  yeara  this  extended 
northward  to  Pawling,  where  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  encamped,  and  derived  its 
namelrom  the  fact  that  neither  the  Amer- 
icans nor  the  British  had  permanent  con- 
trol of  it.  At  times  a  band  of  the  former 
would  range  across  it  and  harry  the  Tory 
residents;  in  a  few  days  a  similar  band 
would  come  up  "  from  below  "  and  annoy 
the  patriots.  While  crossing  this  same 
"  Neutral  Ground  "  Andre  was  captured 
having  arrived  at  Tarrytown,  his  journey 
more  than  half  done. 

After  the  disasterous  battle  of  Long 
Island  Washington  retreated  thru  New 
York  city,  crossed  the  Harlem  at  Kings- 
bridge,  and  made  a  stand  at  White  Plains 
where  he  was  attacked  by  General  Howe. 
This  battle  is  but  one  of  the  many  occur- 
rences that  rendered  that  little  village 
noted  in  American  anuals.  The  provin- 
ci^  legislature  met  here  and  heard  read 
with  delight  the  Declaration  of  ludepen- 
dtnce  a  few  days  aflar  it  had  been  issued 
bf  Congress.  Being  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  "Neutral  Ground  "  it  was  subject  to 
visitation  by  both  friend  and  foe  and  this 
occasioned  its  total  destruction  b^  fire. 
Tke  ground  on  which  it  is  located  is  part 
of  a  Targe  section  conveyed  by  the  Indi- 
ans, in  16S3 ;  but  King  George  still  claimed 
to  own  it  and  in  ijzi  gave  several  parties 
a  patent  of  ownership,  ignoring  the  action 
of  the  Indians.  Its  name  was  given  be- 
cause of  the  abundance  of  White  Balsam 
that  once  grew  here. 

The  Mohegan  Indians  occupied  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Connecticut  and  Hud- 
son rivers  when  the  white  man  came. 
They  deserve  to  be  remembered  because 
of  their  friendship  to  the  early  settlers, 
and  one  of  the  most  thriving  stations  is 
named  Katonah,  after  a  celebrated  chief 
of  the  tribe.  His  grave  is  on  the  farm  of 
Henry  E.  Pellew,  near  Bedford  station. 
It  is  on  the  very  territory  which  he  con- 
vened to  the  whites  in  1697,  and  is  appro- 
priatel)'  marked  by  an  immense  boulder. 

The  aspects  of  the  "Neutral  Ground'' 
are  well  portrayed  by  Cooper  in  bis  cele- 
brated novel  "The  Spy."  It  has  been 
long  known  that  Harvey  Birch  was  a  real 
personage,  that  bis  true  name  was  Enoch 
Crosby,  and  that  he  was  a  traveling  shoe- 
maker ;  in  this  capacity  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  opponents  to  the  patriots  oc- 
cupying the  "  Neutral  Ground  "  and  often 
gathered  information  of  a  most  valuable 
character.  His  services  were  recognized 
by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  one  of  which 
was  John  Jay,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  he 
used  the  money,  #150  given  him.  in  buying 
a  farm  near  Brewster,  where  ne  died  in 
1835,  Cooper's  novel  was  dramatized  and 
when  the  play  was  acted  Crosby  was 
present  and  was  cheered  with  great  enthu- 

The  upper  margin  of  the  "Neutral 
Ground  "  was  at  Pawling,  a  beautiful 
lage  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cro- 
lon  river  into  the  valley.  Here  in  the  val- 
ley and  on  Putgatory  hill  the  American 
army  was  encamped  during  the  year  177S, 
and  the  stones  that  formed  the  soldiers' 


huts  are  yet  to  be  seen.  Still  farther  east 
is  the  ridge  named  Quaker  hill  standing 
close  to  the  Connecticut  state  line. 

The  small  meeting  house  of  logs  built 
by  the  Quakers  in  1736  was  replaced  by  a 
laige  structure  in  1764,  which  still  stands 
ana  is  visited  by  many  who  seek  this 
healthful  region  in  the  summer.  This 
building  was  employed  as  a  hospital  for 
the  American  army  and  was  visited  by 
both  Lafayette  and  Washington.  Coming 
from  Hartford  across  Quaker  hill,  Wash- 
ington inspected  the  army  at  Pawling  and 
proceeded  to  West  Point  to  learn  the  aw 
ful  fact  that  Benedict  Arnold  was  a  traitor. 
The  "  Kirby  House,"  at  the  foot  of 
Quaker  hill  was  General  Washington's 
headquarters;  here  the  trial  and  aquittal 
of  General  Schuyler  occurred,  the  charge 
being,  "  neglect  of  duty." 

All  this  noble  heritage  is  now  dotted 
with  summer  homes  for  the  wearied  dwell- 
ers in  the  great  metropolis.  The  route  of 
the  Harlem  railroad  thru  the  "  Neutral 
Ground  "  begins  on  the  historic  Bronx,  up 
which  the  British  forces  marched  to  at- 
tack the  Americans  at  White  Plains.  It 
follows  this  beautiful  stream  and  the 
traveler  is  delighted  with  the  charming 
views  presented  at  almost  every  point. 
While  noting  its  lessening  size  as  the 
train  speeds  along,tfae  traveler  finds  that  ha 
emerges  into  another  and  broader  valley— 
that  of  the  Croton.  Again  comes  a  suc- 
cession of  charming  landscapes ;  again  the 
river  lessens  in  volume  until  a  summit 
level  is  reached  at  Pawling.  A  short  dis- 
tance beyond  this  point  the  water  descends 
to  the  north,  the  train  there  glides  along 
a  brook  that  is  a  tributary  of  the  Housa- 
tonic.  The  entire  scene  is  one  of  beauty 
andrspose;  the  villages  we  have  passed 
are  surrounded  by  well-tilled  farms ;  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  fearful  conflict  that 
raged  here  a  century  and  a  quarter  : 
homes,  churches,  and  schools  now  : 
on  the  "  NeuUal  Ground."  The  tr 
now  of  the  Harlem  bring  in  thousands 
daily  "  from  above,"  and  carry  back  daily 
thousands  "  from  below,"  but  angelie 
peace  broods  over  all. 


and  1Z5  Berkshire  hogs  at  Hood  Farm, 
lAtwell,  Mass.,  on  June  11  and  iz.  Every 
dairyman  and  farmer  will  be  able  to  get 
some  very  desirable  stock  at  this  sale,  the 
greatest  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  Naw 
England.  The  catalog  published  by  Hood 
Farm  gives  valuable  information  to  those 
interested  in  Berkshircs  and  Jerseys,  and 
it  will  be  sent  t*  all  who  write  for  it. 

There  is  a  charm  about  the  little  folder 
entitled  The  Prophtfs  Chamitr,  recently 
issued  by  the  New  Vork  Central  Railroad, 
which  is  not  due  wholly  to  the  vacation 
thoughts  which  fill  up  the  pages  ;  the  sug- 
gestions are  sensibly  and  breezily  put  so 
that  one  cannot  help  reading  every  word. 
The  country  mother  who  has  a  "  Prophet's 
Chamber"  will  learn  just  how  to  arrange 
her  rooms  and  plan  her  table  for  the 
boarders  who  ars  on  the  lookout  and  for 
whom  she  is  expectant.  Of  course,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  folder  is  to  advertise 
the  beauties  of  the  Empire  State  for  vaca- 
tion tourists,  but  it  has  admirably  com- 
bined helpfulness  with  advertisement. 


Spring  Humors 

Omn«  t*  mMt  pMpla  »mA  maMwMa^ 
tomblai,— pImplM,  b^U  and  oOw 
vmptloiii,  batldH  low  ml  ftppatUt, 
Ast  tlrad  fOeUflf ,  flti  ml  UUoonMi, 
iailfMtion  and  haaduha. 

Tha  wo%uu  on*  fata  rid  wt  than  tlit 
batter,  and  Oa  war  ta  gat  rid  of  tham 
and  to  bnlld  uy  tba  tpA»m  that  hai 
•offend  troiB  tkam  li  ta  taka 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  Pills 

VaimlBff  1b  aamUaatlaa  tha  ^riaf 
Itadiolna  far  aseaOaiMaf  •(  aBaqoaUad 
■faaiiffth  ia  parifjiaf  ft*  Uood  at 
AawB  hr  laaqttaUad,  radlaal  and  yi» 
■■Beat  aniaa  o( 


M  Kinda  af  Humar  Paortaala 

Haad  Pelaenlng 

Oatarrh 

Aaoept  no  inbstltata,  bat  ba  amn  ta 
gflHood'a,  and  gat  U  today. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  Is  dried  a 
whole  year.  That's  why  it 
lasts  so.  It  wears  as  thin 
as  a  wafer. 


Sold  >11  over  the  n 
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READERS  will  confer  a  fsvsr  by  maa- 
tioning  The  School  Joubnal  when  com- 
mnnicating  with  adrertisen. 
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FIR  tCHflOL  EHTERTAINaCNTS, 

■otwHIulaBdiBp  Ika  fall  IM  at  iBtaitalsvaiit  b 
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a.  t.  XauOM  »  Mk  dl  Cnkn^IawTark 


A  Gnat  Civic  Awakening  in  Ameiica 

trea.ted  by  Sylvester  Baxter  in  an  illus' 

trated  paper  in  the  Juae  Ctutury.    The 

author  recounts  what  is  being  done  by 

American  societies  organized    to  create 


ervatlon  Society  has  a  record  cf  achieve- 
ment which  is  said  to  be  a  surpriting  one, 
calculated  to  itir  the  reader's  pride  and 
public  spirit.  This  paper  is  only  one  of  a 
giroup  on  cily  and  villaee  esthetic  improve- 
meit  which  afe  being  published  by  the 
Ctntury  magazine. 


Aniikamnia  tablets  have  been  tested  and 


neuralgia,  sciatica,  and  rheumatism ;  also 
'n  headache  and  other  pain  due  to  iircgu- 
.arilies  of  menstruation.  AdministerecTin 
doses  of  two  live-grain  tablets,  they  secure 
the  best  results.  A  dozen  tablets  in  your 
family  medicine  chest  may  b«  found  use- 
ful. 

PenniylvanU  Rallroid  Reduced  Ratee 
to  Minneapolis  or  St.  Pral,  Account 

National  Heetlng,  Frsteraal  Order 
of  Bailee. 

Od  account  of  the  national  meeting. 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  June  3  to  8,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets 
rrom  all  stations  on  its  lines  to  Minneapolis 
or  St.  Paul,  May  31  to  June  1,  good  to  re- 
turn not  earlier  than  June  3,  and  not  later 
tha3  June  9,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
These  tickets  will  be  good  for  return  pas 
sage  only  when  executed  by  Joint  Agent 
at  St.  Paul  or  Minseapolis  and  payment 
of  2;  cents  made  for  this  service.  By 
depositing  ticket  with  Joint  Agent 
not  earlier  than  June3  nor  later  than  June 
9,  and  payment  of  50  cents  at  time  of  de- 
posit, aa  extension  of  return  limit  may  be 
obtained  to  leave  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis 
not  later  than  July  7. 

RedDctd  Ratee  to  Portland. 


Oq  account  of  the  National  Convention, 
Travelers'  Protective  Association  of 
America,  June  3  to  7,  and  the  Supreme 
Lodge,  Ancient  Order  United  Workmen, 
June  10  to  20,  at  Portland,  Ore.,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  will  sell  excur- 
sion tickets  to  Portland  ^om  all  stations 
on  its  lines,  from  May  26  to  Ji 


xtv  days  from  dale  of  sale  when  execoted 


Reduced   Rates   to   San  Francisco  and 
Los  Antelea. 

Tla   PannarlTBiilii    Ballroul.    ADouant    Ii 
plrikl  Conncl)  Nobleaof  tha  Uritlo 


of  the  Imperial  Council, 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  June  10  to  14, 1901,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  will  sell  excur- 
sion tickets  to  San  Francisco  or  Los  An- 
geles from  all  stations  on  its  lines,  from 
May  j6  to  June  7  inclusive,  at  greatly  re- 
duced rales.  These  tickets  wilf  be  good 
for  return  passage  within  sixty  days  from 
date  of  sale  when  executed  bjr  Joint  Agent 
at  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  and  pay- 
ment of  fifty  cents  made  for  this  service. 
For  specific  rates  apply  to  Ticket  Agents. 

Bral  «Dd  Biiallh  la  Mstber  aad  Cblld. 

(i.f  OTeiiVirrV'yE*S«  b?iiii3fioB"oT  utna- 

ERS  For  THBIR  C SIL DREH  WBIU  TKnHIHO 
WITH  PKRFBf^  SCOOBSe.  ItiwyTMS  the 
CHILD,  HOFTBNH  lbs  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN, 
CURBS  WIND  OUUC,  ud  l>  tba  bMt  Hmadj  tor 
DIABRHCEA.  Sold  b>  broailMa  in  arcir  putof  IbB 
*i>(]d,  Bamrs  to  uk  fat  "lin  Wlnilo-'i  Saotlilna 
l^mii."  and  taka  no  ottitt  kind.   Tuealf-flTe  ir—'-  • 


Linens 

AND 

Housekeeping    Goods 

FOR 

COUNTRY  HOUSE  FUR- 
NISHINGS. 
Table  Cloths,  Napkins  and  Doylies. 
Sheets,  Pillowcases,  Towels 
and  Bath  Towels. 
Bed  Spreads,  Comfortables,  Blankets. 
Curtain  Materials, 

Rugs  and   Carpets, 

Mats  and  Mattings. 

Stoa3w<x^c6l9l^<*- 


ST.  DE,NIS 

I  HOTEL 


I   York 


Dlnn*r,$I.aSaDd 

Gmtfallf  lacal«d  aud  moat  eoD' 

■aj  «an  dltaol.  or  bj  traufer. 
WH.  TAYI.UB  &  HON,  I 


Good  Incomes 
Made 

2q  TO  30  rcN  CENT,  coawiaaioH 


ONLY    33<=     A    LB. 

ta  ■bMluUIi'  tir-tlihi  i.lb.  tnde-nurk  bap, 
pnMnfaig  Rrmgih  ind  flivoc  iadifioltil]', 

OtimOaod  Ooffm,        -      iS  to  IBo  a  11. 
SiotUaat  T«M ia  th«  Onp,  30, 36,S0oa Ik 

COOK  BOOK  FREE 

UcBiUmin,  tanod  la  eliali.  PC  yp..  IJW  Itrntf 
For  New  Timu,  addn** 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

*  p.  O.  BOX  SOO 

31  &S3VeaeySt.,   NawYork 


ED««PPROVIL 

IBTJ  Fre*  Trial  (o  anr  pap- 

wCtBiO^  SaTaaBitdvisa 

reoDlrad  on  DDT  BlCTOlaa  Id  adrmafla, 

, i?j*S3Sl 

•Qbdriac  all  hlD^  half  nnlBf  prtc^ 
'BIMTil  JMOrOIfdUMtaiiaw 

,]N0  oatalMH*  on  pnraagplaa. 
A^IU^EB  AOBIIT  «■--■*  — '-■■ 
'luto^Hf  b*ta*a  nw^U  VCi^vdta 
,  -      irHTf  lawm  twIawHt  ■(*;■«««> 

aniieiaa4Diiiap«ela]  offer.  ~--a 

mcAO  onic  00.  tA^m. 
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School 
Books 


yiLL    "BOOKS 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

BOOK   JOBBERS 

33  East  17th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


School 
Books 


OV^    TIMES 


imoDth    (achool  year  of  lo  months)    SOcts. 

The  current  history  of  the  world ;  all  the  news  that  is  worth-while 
knowing  ;  notable  people,  events,  inventions,  discoveries,  described  and 
recorded  for  reading  and  reference;  a  cumulative  index  helps  you  to 
keep  the  whole  world  in  sight  and  refers  you  instantly  to  where  you  wf" 
find  the  facts  told  in  detail. 

A  welcome  home  visitor,  for  children  and  parents;  uncqualed  for 
school  study  of  events,  geography,  and  current  thought. 


OUR  TIMES -S— 50c. 
Handy  Cyclopedia 
and  World  Atlas— 50c. 


[  ""•  65c. 


Our  Times  Handy  Cyclopedia  and  World  Atlas  is  a  new  "  little 
wonder  "  which  evtty  one  wants  for  daily  reference. 
[F^^^^^^^^^  First  of  all,  it  is  an  Atlas — scores  of  colored  maps 

f  OURXIMES    °^  every  country,  nearly  all  of  them  double  pages. 
\         UANDT  '^  contains 469  pages;  size,  3^X5K  inches;  maps, 

If^ypirtpmiA     mostly  5Ji  x  7  inches  ;  beautifully  bound  in  cloth. 

AMD  The  cyclopedia  part  tells  you  the  tens  of  thousands 

•f  things  you  are  wanting  to  know,  some  of  them 
every  day,  about  the  world  of  to-day,  and  the  people 
of  to-day.  You  will  hardly  read  a  newspaper  for  ten 
minutes  without  wanting  to  consult  it.  Here  comes 
in  the  value  of  the  "  Handy  "  form  ;  you  don't  need  a 
whole  table  to  spread  it,  nor  a  "derrick  "  to  handle  it, 
The  price  of  this  little  book  is  only  50  cents — that  is 
the  price  to  others  ;  you  can  have  it  with  your  TiMES 
new  ox, renewal  subscription  for  one  year  both  for  65  cents. 

Or  we  will  send  it  to  yoM  Jree  if  you  will  get  us  one  new  subscriber 
for  Our  Times  at  50  cents,  or  send  two  renewal  subscriptions. 


ELIviiLOCC&Co-"'.Ta' 


TIME.5'  Manager's  Talk 


Heretofore  Our  Times  bu  been  issued  clopedia-AtUa): 
ODlrtaa  months  in  the  rear — Sept.  to  June. 
'  I  year  we  shall  publish  one  extra 


August.  These  will  go  /»■< 
subicribcra  and  to  all  rtnfwiug  sub 
scribers  wtaoie  orders  reach  ns  between 
May  15,  and  Julv  i,  190a. 

You  want,  of  course,  those  two  "  Ex- 
tras "  therefore  you  must  renew  your  sub- 
scription. 

And,  of  course,  you  mutt  have  OUR 
TiKKS'  Handy  Ctclopkdia  and  World 
Atlas,  and  with  that  your  renewal  costs 
next  to  nothiog.  Get  the  t>oak  free  for 
one  w^wiubscriber:  gel  your  own  renewal 
free  for  two  new  subscribers, 

Seven  is  a  "lucky"  number.  Espe- 
cially when  it's  "  Nuggets,"  and  tou  will 
want  one  or  all  of  tiiosc  seven  charming 
volumes;  take  your  pick,^M,  any  one  for 
a  Htw  Our  Times  subscriber  at  50c.,  or 
for /wfiat  6jc.,  with  the  Handy  Cyclo- 
PKDIA  for  each  subscriber  included.  Or, 
send  70c.  for  your  own  TIMES  renewal  and 
we  will  lend  you  one  Nugget. 

New  "  bonnets  "  are  always  popular— 
"  Kate  Bonnet,"  even  the  men  and  boys 
will  be  after !  Of  course  we  refer  to  Frank 
R.  Stockton's  latest  novel.price  $1.50, which 
we  offer  _fr4t  for  four  iu*a  Times  sub- 
scriptions at  5OC.,  for  six  at  65c.  (with  Cj- 


Times,  Cyclo-Atla: 


ana  Kate  Bonnet  all  lo  you  lot  (1.65. 

Light  literature  is  in  special  demand  for 
vacation  reading  and  hot  summerdays  and 
evenings.  A  delightful  lot  of  it  for  little 
cost,  elsewhere.    Notice  the  "free"ofEer. 

The  new  Ideal  Shakespeare  Is  at  last 
ready— and  how  charming  it  is  !  Think  of 
it,  fourteen  volumes  for  $2.80  instead  of 
tnjxi\  A  set  frte  tot  ten  ntiii  Times  sub 
scriptiona — two  renewals  will  count  ai  one 
new  subscriber. 

The  Worth  While  Library  grows— it 
will  keep  on  growing.  Have  you  begun 
selecting  your  list  P    See  Adv. 

Orders  are  already  pouring  in  for  Our 
Times'  Handy  Cyclopedia  and  World 
Atlas.  Letthemcomel  Our  firstprint- 
ing  order  ti  5,000  and  we  can  give  you 
100,000  quickly  if  you  want  them. 

Did  you  get  your  "  Nature  and  Art  Sur- 

§riae"yet?  Such  unqualified  delight  it 
oesgive!  Sec  April  15  Times,  Or  your 
"Milfion  Dollar  Cyclopedia  Dictionary- 
Atlas,"  for  (2.00  a  month  in  eleven  pay- 
ments? Hurry  up  your  order — time  is 
short.    Se*  circular t,  free. 

Bring  down  some  "Nuggets"  with  a 
club— a  Times'  club.  Get  Glengany  for 
a  rluh.    Rrinff  Hnvn  a  n^w  *'  Rnnnrt  ''with 


a  club.    Bring  down  a  new  "  Bonnet 
a  club.    Get  any  books  you  want  for 
club.    Clubs  are  trumps !    Now  play  1 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 


61  E.  9tll  St.,  N.  Y, 


$85.00 

is  all  it  will  cost  for  a  trip  through 

Yellowstone 
Park  9*  t*  9* 

at  the  close  of  the 

Minneapolis  G>nventioii. 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC-- 

makes  a  proposition  that  jron  caa- 
not  ignore.  For  £85.00  they  wiD 
sell  you  a  ticket  covering  raOwiy 
and  Pullman  fares,  Dining  car 
meals  on  train,  and  hotel  bills  ud 
stage  coach  transportatioa  for  the 
five  and  one-half  days  in  the  Park 
The  round  trip  will  require  abont 
nine  days  from  Minneapolis. 

if  a  sufficient  number  go,  • 
SPECIAL  TRAIN  of  Pullmuiaiid 
Dining  Cars  will  be  placed  at  yonr 
disposal. 

Send  six  cents  for  "  Wonderland 
1902,"  25  cents  lor  "  Yellowatone 
National  Park,"  and  for  any  addt 
tional  information  write  to 
CHAS.  S.  FEE,  G.  P.  &  T.  A,  N.  P.  i„ 
5t.  Paal.,  nioB. 


REPORT  CARDS 

W«  hava  lavcnlpo^Hl^ds  ud  wovH  Ilka  Is 

bUtgfi  Itpnt  Cirti, 

Kate  pw  10a 

CoDbliitloi  Eipoit  111  PrmUu  Ink, 
E.  L.KEIXOOO&CO., 

61  Baat  Ntatk  HnM,        NBWmM 
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I  IB  Hngf  or  tH.,  D«»t»a, 


MODEL  TEXT- BOOKS 


For  Eflefnentary  Schools 


Wiaitffw's  N&turKl  Arithmetic 
Bookl,|o.3o;  Book  U     . 
Book  Ml      .... 


Kcw  Edncstioo  R  (Mid  en 

Books  I  >nd  Il.cacli        .       .       .15 
Book  III, «04a;  Book  IV       .        ^j 

SiUwia'aScluMl  Readcra 

Eight  Hoalt  Serica  or  FWe  Book  Serin 

Uilae'S  AHtlmtcUu 

Elemenu,  |o,jo;  iDItnindUW       00 
Standard Ji$ 

B*i*'ft  NAtnfal  SUat  Ptomuutilp 
lioaks.per  dnt.   ...  .75 

Ch4TU.peT««t    ....      i-jn 

HcMutei'*  United  5Ut«»  Bt«l9ries 
PrlRiiuy,  lo.&n,  Scliotil    .  i.co 


Rlct-i  RatiaiiBl  B^IIIdk  Bwok 

Pwt  l.fo.ir;  Pa«n 
Natural  Gaot^phlea 

Elemeatarf.  $aAo:  Adtnuctd  . 
MatuJri  Eflcliab  SsriM 

ElemetiUry         .... 

EngDali  Grvmnar 

Hatnnil  Coujm  Id  Mniic 

Fall  Citarac— Seven  Hooks  acd  .S 

Sbort  Courar— Two  Uonkx 

Overt  OB'a  Applied  PbytiolQgj 

Primary,! 

Adv^ncnl 

Wbite'a  ArltlimeUca 
Fiwl  Book  . 
New  ComplBtc    . 


BainM'i  Natlanal  Vtrtlcal  PeansiuUp 

tkxilo,  pef  dot 10.7^ 

Charl>,pcrMt  ....      1,5a 

M«jn*eJI'a  EngliiU  Coor** 

FLrai  B<iofc  In  Encllab  ^n 

Iotro<Iuc!ur>-  Loaans  Id  Edk- 

liib  Grammar      .       ,       .        fio 

Ljit'a  Langiu^e  Btries 

Elcnieaiary  HnitlUl)  .       .       .        ..1$ 
Element*    of    Cramtnar    aud 

CoiDposltloa       ...       ,5a 
Advanced  Grammar  and  Com- 

potitiua        .        ...        .75 

Nfw  Ceutarr  Pbralolnciaa 


Oral  [.eaujn  I  look 


For  SecondcLvy  Schootj^ 


Hiir*  Fonndatioaaof  Rbetoric 


Morar'a  Ootlinea  of  Roman  Hi»- 

Ullne't  Acadentie  Algebra 
MIlD«'a    EUmenta  of  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry 


Phtlllpa  and  Stran^'a  Elementa  of 
Plaae  and  Spbericat  Tci|to<i- 
Qcictr;  wilb  Tables. 


I  Harkne»i'aCoaipIet«  Latin  Gram- 


,   I 


I  Uarknea*  and  Fgrbaa'a  Cacaar'a 
I  Gallic  W.»r         .... 

Harper     and     Miller'a     Vcrgira 
Aanold         ..... 
I  Harper  aail  Gallap'a  Cicara  . 
>  Llna*D7'9  Coraeliua  Nepo] 


«  A  Tora  o(  Ond 

Cleaeun     and    Athertun'i 

GteikBaiik       .        .        .        . 
Hadley  and  AUicn'B  Cfcak  Gram- 


First 


Pearaon'a  Caeck  Proie  Compiui- 


Harperand  Wallace's  Xeoopboa'a 
Anabail* 

Gleaaon'a  Xeoopboa'a  Cyropacdia 

Gleaaon'a  Story  of  Cyraa 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Graek-Bnc- 
lleb    t-ealcon  —  Intcnnediate 

lidiliHO  .  .  .  . 


JnlinBOD*B  Homer'a  Ulad 
Synia'a  FIrat  Year  )□  Frencb 

Secaod  Ivu  to  Preocli    . 

Third  Year  in  Frmck 
Muuanlli'a  Brict  Ftcodi  Coan« 
Praot 

P 

Rogere'e  Frencb  Sight  Readtag 
Fieacli  ReadinjFS'-^ci  volumes 
Keller's  Firat  Year  10  German 

EccoDd  Year  In  German  . 
Ed5;T«o    aeJ     Foialer'a    German 

Giaoiinai 

Garman  KpadinrR^j.l  vEilniur* 
Hoadley'B  Brief  Course  In  Pbyaica 
Stoier  and  Liadiay'a  Chemlitry  . 
Sliaw'a  Laboraturr  EaCfdaei  in 

Chcmiitry  .... 
Leavltt'i  Duiljnea  of  Botany 
Dana's    Revised    Text-Book 

Geology       .... 
Todd's  New  Attrofloniy . 
Modern  liluitralJ*-  Bookkeeping 
Comiiiffdal  AritJimFtic 
New  Commerdal  Law 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY^  Publishers 


I 


HEW  YORK 


CmCINWATI 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Some  Things  Accomplished  by  It : 


I'T  Kivcs  aU  tlf^iult  for  ctxn  f eriodN, au«ml>liiiK anti  tllaiiiiss> 
■        "    '  ■     1-    -    ■    ,,jo- 


^     miillcttlly  lignaK  every  period  of  tbr  pmi^ram,  e 
erami,  In  all  ditses  of  school!  and  college,  on  malic 

many  momi,  dtp  an  menu,  or  bHlIdiojis.    It  rin»  ovm,  

on  ihe  ex»cl  mlauu.  aud  the  Secondary  Cloci*  which  a/c 
ControUnl  from  Uic  MmIct.  or  Program  Clock,  all  iihnw  llio 
same  aad  comet  llniB.  TheJ-ctorc  tvtry  Clock  anil  every 
boll  a/«  on  tlniD.  IhcK  art  do  t)o«lu  to  wind,  so  bell*  to 
"iBg  by  hand,  no  straio  on  ncrvet  of  teachers  caused  by  wntcb- 
"T  the  lime;  everybody  and  cve^thlnc  coonestcO  with  ihc 
^.Jtool  arc  always  oa  time,  and  ibis  t»  accomplished  wfihoai 
IB7  efTott  or  conccro  on  the  pari  of  any  Icacrier  or  i«y  odd 

ed  wilb  iheacliool. 

Tbe  Kiick  Froftiim  and  Time  .System  is  a  ifest  dlacipHna- 
rian;  It  »Ave»  time  Jind  ncrve»  and  brings  al>out  atectuofUy 
add  smootbocas  in  acbool  work  thai  caiiaol  be  accaoipliahcd 
""y  any  otbcr  tana*. 

Il  b  Id  Bucceuful  operalioo  (n  bundrcdt  of  cebonis  and  col' 
jeM,  and  jau  will  he  intere*ted  in  rcadloe  our  little  book' 
Rewlia  Scetued  1)y  Frlck  Ckwks."  Ask  lor  If 
Aa  It  i>  impoMiblc  to  more  than  Bsggcil  tbe  met  and  ad- 
vantages of  Ihis  System  in  aa  ad.  please  nrile  us  lor  irnUloeuc 
acd  full  in/ormatioD,  whicb  will  be  promptly  furnbheit. 

FRED.  FRICK   CLOCK  CO., 

SUCCESSORS   TO    FRED,    FRICK, 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


lijOiiiuffiiMtsaiiB^ 


«••*•»•»•••  »*»«»«M»«S«»«*«S'S«««>CS«*CS«S*««B«S«li« 


Veni        Vidi       Vici 

/  camt  I MU  1  eaaquertd 

Thii  t«U^  Wb  •ti;ry  ••!  oaf  k'^oJi  at  tho  P»ri>  Bipotltloa.  Foi  onr  Kucral  Okkibtt  ol  fclioul  Iuia)tar*-Kbu4l  ■pparaiD* 
and  ancEBbly  cBalrs  wc  were  avarAed  a.  QOLD  llSdAL,  tae  Usbast  pnatiDla  award  to  this  data.  For  n«r  cKtiittii  <<r 
(•IiudI  4iik>  alana  wa  war*  avardMl  A  itIL>VBIl  MEDAL,  tbo  ltl|{kcil  pewilbia  award  tbat  Mali  b«  tu4«  undn'  toIb* 
gof  cmlsg  cuBiiallltc  ol  avuiil. 

K«<rytMBB  psrlaluinc  I»  »Up*Tturity  aoJ  leadariiilp  eniOM  saay  10  ni  asd  laiU  to  oitr  Ia|  wliaiarMr  •«  go. 
rnu  warn  ibe  DIST  Ia  acbnol  desla  and  aappUu  K«t  tba  priic  wmncrs  ciada  oot  lold  br  n»,  asd  be  •  wtBDer  ttaanb)-. 
Kl  lef  Bur  boiilliu  iHerlbiiiK  cur  itMiAa  and  foa  will  apinaetaU  wby  we  anacall  times  WIHNBRB. 


I 

I  

AMERICAN  SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO., 

I     EASTERN  orricE 


^J'chool  Furniture  and  .^upplic-e. 

W.  lath  %r.,  NEW  yOKK.         WF.STEKN  office  i  91  WABASII  AVE..  CHICAGO. 
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SPECIAL  E.DITIONS  OF 


TARBELL'S  a  a 
GE,OGB^PHIES 


The  Tarbell  Plan  for  Special  Geography 

Instead  of  confining  the  study  of  *'  Special  Gtography  "  to 
the  minor,  and  often  valueless,  details  of  a  single  State, 
Tarbeirs  Complete  Geography  divides  the  United  States  into 
Physical  Groups  of  States,  and  treats  each  Natural  Section 
in  a  Special  Supplement.  The  great  educational  advantage 
of  this  method  of  teaching  special  geography  of  the  States  is 
apparent. 

THE  SPECIAL  GROUP  EDITIONS  of  Tarbeirs 
Complete  Geography  now  ready  are : 


A  New  Geography 

FRYE'S  QRAMMARoi*** 
SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Alexis  Everett  Frye,  Recently  Superintendent  of 

Schools  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Frye's  geographies— all  issued  within  the  last  seven 
years— are  now  more  widely  used  than  any  other  books  on 
the  subject  ever  published.  This  latest  work,  the  "  Grammar 
School  Geography,"  is  a  second  book  in  a  series  with  the 
author's  "  Elements,"  and  is  one  ot  the  most  notable  recent 
school  publications. 

IMPORTANT  CHARACTERISTICS 


The  New  England  SUtes  - 
The  Middle  Atlantic  SUtes 
The  East  Central  SUtes  - 
The  West  Central  States  - 


Beiail  Price 

$1.10 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 


.*.  The  Gbnehal  Edition  of  TarbelPs  Complete  Geog- 
raphy, without  Special  Geography,  $1.00* 

/.We  solicit  correspondence  from  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  school  officers,  relative  to  the  examination  and 
iatroduction  of  this  Series  of  Geographies. 

WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York 


Chicafi^ 


Boston 


In  this  book  MAN  is  the 
central  thought— the  earth  is 
presented  as  the  home  of  man. 

Commerce  and  the  related 
industries  Uke  a  leading 
place.  There  is  an  important 
series  of  production  maps, 
the  originals  of  which  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Gan- 
nett, Chief  Geographer  of  the 
United  States. 

The  book  contains  a  series 
of  color  maps  of  the  conti- 
nenU,  drawn  to  a  uniform 
scale. 


The  work  is  presented  in 
Topics  in  a  way  that  enables 
the  pupil  to  reason  from  one 
step  to  another. 

There  is  also  a  series  of 
General  Topics  which  corre- 
late some  of  the  subjects  of 
geography. 

Topics  for  the  teacher  and 
Helps  for  the  pupil  make  a 
Manual  unnecessary. 

The  Earth  is  held  before 
the  mind  as  a  UNIT. 


ELEMENTS  OF  GEOG- 
RAPHY. With  Full  SUtis- 
tical  Supplement.  Small 
quarto.  Cloth,  viii— 164— 
viii  pages.  Profusely  illus- 
trated.   List  price,  65  cents. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY.  With  FuU 
Statistical  Supplement  Large 
quarto.    Cloth,     viii— 195— * 

ages.    Profusely  illustrated. 

ist  price,  I1.25. 


I 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 


B08T0I 
ATLAMTA 


nWTOKK 
DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 


SAVFRAiaiCO 
LOHDOI 


MONEY  TO  BE  MADE 


in  agency  work  for  our  publications  at  the  teachers' 
Institutes  this  summer.  Our  own  line  of  periodicals  and 
books  is  the  most  attractive  and  salable.  We  have  in  addition  A.  Flanagan's  popular  publications  and 
John  B.  Aldcn's  line  of  Popular  Classics.  Apply  early  for  terms,  giving  experience.  An  earnest,  active 
or  woman  usually  succeeds.  And  our  publications  are  so  good  you*ll  enjoy  circulating  them.    Address' 

B.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


"The  Hand  that  Made  You  Fair  Has  Made  You  Good" 


DIXON'S    CABINET  <J^>-    NL' 2    y 


iUti. 


e  DIXOK^S  DAWWY   1162-  N?^  SS|B     |BM| 


DIXON>>  ^t;i?H;^  MONARCH    SM-NP2 


.--Eii^ 


rr  DIXON'S  ^MERicAN 


786.^    DIXON'S    BEST    BLUE   CRAYON 


SHAKESPEARE 

HERE  are  a  few 
Dixon  Pencils 
that  are  not  only  fair 
to  look  upon,  but  are 
also  thoroughly  good. 
They  have  that  soft- 
ness of  lead  which, 
when  combined  with 
absolute  freedom 
from  griti  make  them 
well  nigh  perfect. 

It  is  a  constant 
pleasure  to  use  them. 

Samples  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  i6c.  in  stamps. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY.  -•  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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GLOBE  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 

Announces  the  Publication  of 


EIMER  &  AMEND 


Stories   of   Woods   and  Fields  u»naiKi^n«\ndim^rt^«oi 


an  Hack  ud  whit*  nanTini 

Of  (U>  b«k  L.  M.  Ctaini 

"Tlu  book  It  DertftlDlj  « 

'  Kad-lL»ftds4  WoodpaDksn  * 

erf  tbB  aid  ODH  mnd  tht  Dblrpt 


ibiyhrndSS,"! 


.Uj)  tnU  PM«  wlond  Ulutntlon 


prlTUflffrof  pjraalag tin  pwHof  ( 

GLOBE  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 

No.  136  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


CHEMICALS 

CEEJUCAL  APPARATCS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  raSTRUMERTS 

Sotrythlng  Nudtd  lu  tki  Lnboratort 
BUM  U*wU«  <M«  M  tk«  inHlaM 


MODERN    •ft^rrr.i"   T  rr ■",  ;  «i 

AMERICAN  fEUSSr-^^S^SraSSSsi 

_ Windawi  md  llahtlue.    B>t-ud-01oik  Itooin»-PJ»Trooins. 

aK^riKJKJL^  Bridnpon  HKIi  Bobool  BoUdii^.   Subartu^  BcboolhoaM. 

IDdXonnrDctliiii  ot  SuhwilbaiiiH.    OlM  Bohool  Blilldlt>«>  DO  I 

DUliwUlINOO   JOHN  \vii,b;Y4s<»M,H,pubii.hrr.     .     -     new 


ECLECTIC 
PENS  .  . .. 


a» 


HOW  TO  TEACH 

Thejr  will  help  you  ail  along  the  my.    They  touch  directly  upon  the  school-room 

Siroblenu,  and  give  in  compact  lorm  the  most  approved  methods.    Well  printed,  nni- 
ormly  bound  in  flexible  cloth,  fully  illustrated,    i  j  centa  each. 
How  to  Itanaz*  Busy  Work.    Kellogg 
How  to  Teaca  Botanr.    Kellogg 
How  to  Teaeh  Paper 'PoIdlBc  and  Cutting.    LiHtter 
How  to  Teach  to  Read.    Kallogg 
.    How  to  Hake  Sebool-Room  Charta.    Kellogg 
I    How  to  Taack  Ulncr&li.    Parne 
How  to  Teach  Birds.    Pavno 
How  to  Teach  BngB  and  Beetles.    Pajne 

¥« 
How  to  Teach  Batteriles.'pVyne  ' 

13  How  to  Teach  U.S.  Historr.    Klion 

14  How  to  Teach  CotapoilHon  Writing.    Kellogg 

15  How  to  Teach  Cooitructtve  Work.    Codd 

16  How  to  Teach  mbont  Plahei.    Payae 

17  How  to  Teach  abent  Trees.    Payne 

18  How  to  be  a  SncceEifnl  Teaeber.    Kellogg 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Pubtishera,  61  East  9th  St..  Neu>  York,  "^j 


Write  us  for  sample  of  No.  700 
Vertical. 

This  is  the  finest  pea  un  the  mar. 
ket  for  vertical  writing. 

We  also  bftve  I3  other  oumbcrs. 

™ECLECnC  PEN  CO. 

<3  E.  Stk  St,  N.  Y.  QtT. 


CLIPPING-FILE   * 


BishlT  r 
br  editor  of  thlitoniwl 
Pilee,  SL    drenlan  on 

CUPPING-FILE  C«. 


E.  FABER. 


SYSTEnATiC  COLLECIION. 
Mtaanl..         Kaeka,_      I.t.1  lilii.!..*.^.* 
Tb.  wIiBO>aioN  aOHooL  ooLLCcriom  vmn 

I.IWVMBli'lfc'.mMl  num.  «M  MOiap-.IM  .W 
maa.lMzt^lM.k,  uaM.llj  ■■.TMimpiet  IMtM 
— ••'^— — ul.ihprM.dMlI«u.B.l.tk.  av».L 

■wBMfMinltM:  ■  tmy  Mbmllmtti 

WSJ?  iirS!  "Ksis?  "sas 


EBERHARD  FABER. 


LEAD  PENCILS, 

PENHOLDBRS, 

COLORED   PENCILS, 

RUBBER  ERASERS, 

Etc.,  Bte., 
FOR  SCHOOL  USB. 

545,  547  Pearl  SL,  New  York 


UaltmatM 
l»eilaiuL~ 

'  feDWIN  E.  HOWELL 

att  mh  BTsaaT,  N.  W.,  WuMnioToa.  D.  0 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

528  AcASli 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 


BoleAeeata  for  Dr«*erhoir*  Haioe  PUter 


QILLOTT'S  PENS      -e^SiSS) 

POIIPItlMAItVPUPILaiNiiahen404,aBt,ud  1047  (KnlUaoript). 
'  POR  GRAMMAR  CRADia  I  Hnmbara  B04  E.  P.,  SOS,  and  t047  (MnltlMriBt). 

rwr  venicai  vvriimgi  io47(icoitisaipt),aadio65,  loss,  loer, 

' hlGRAND  PRIZE,  P«rii,ie0a™ii.«^wg-««2^™-j-^ 

AiniMVl)*UL  ]iimaiuen*Hn,BMqiM,WeJ«Mi. 


Pall  Catalnanes 


AME,RICAN 

PENCIL  CO. 

491  Broadway,  New  York 


—  MAKERS  OF  — 

LEAD  PENCILS.   PEN  HOLDERS. 

COLORED  CRAYONS.   RUBBER  ERASERS. 

STEEL  PENS.        SLATE  PENCILS 
Appropriate  for  School  V*».  Jfchool  90arrf/  SuppStd 
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Geacher^    ^yt^encies. 


Boards   of   Education   and    Superintendents 

Vishiiis  teaoh«ra,  will  find  it  of  advantagB  to  oooBolt  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

Mtt^UtM IJ ytmr*  -  -  *--"—■ —  =-■■-■■ —    -■-■ 

Ptsithms  jUUd,  4,000. 


THE    FISK    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

DD  FlMB,  Botton.      156  Plltb  An.,  New  York.      1505  Penn  Av«.,  n 

_ l(ioliiK«r  "— ' ■  ^•-' .-^— . -„.?^.-^   ^, 

ai  Cooper  Baltdlnj 


WashlDKt*!!. 

igo  414  C«iitnrr  BnlldlQg,  Mlancapolli. 

DenTflr.      _       Hjde  Block,  Spokane.  80  Tbird  Ht.,  PortUad. 

ji)  Stimion  Block,  Loa  Angelea. 


•03  HleblEBii  BonleTard,  i&hlc»o  414  Centnrr  Bnlldlsg,  Mlaneapolli 

oper  BaltdlnK,  Denrer.  Hydr  *"--'-  "--' '^  ~.^._.  ^.    n 

430  PatTott  BnlldfDC,  San  Francliei 


TACtFIC    TEACHE-Rjr    ^CE/iCy. 

Beeommendi  teeohen  for  el)  olassea  af  poaitloni  Id  Waihlngtan.  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana- 
Bapld  KTowth  of  Pacific  MoHhwMt  la  making  an  unnnial  demand  for  teaohera.    We  fill  poaltionB< 
If  ron  with  to  go  Weat  write  for  1W>  Hannal  and  reilMntlcai  to 
B.  W.  BriDtnall,  Uanaaor.  Sr^a  BraoKlrn  Ave,.  9*attU,  Waahtnslan. 


The  Clark  Teachers'  Agency,  Chicago. 


SHERIDAN'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  **'-rr'"* 
offen  the  but  agency  service  to  l>e  bad  tn  the  South,  Ninth  Year,  R«uon- 
able  Terms.    Biuioeaali^e  Methodi,    Write  us. 


FISHER    TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


A.  G.  riSHBR,  Pr*r. 


The  Colorado  Teachers'  Agency, j 


FRED  DICK.  Bx-State  SnpBrlntendont.    Manaaor 


SchBrmerhornt^l^ 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I  OUMtudbMtkaemlBir.B.  IiLlBU 


Joan  O.  Boonmx,  M<aag*r. 


Removal-THE   TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 


«lUbeloMtad,*flei  Hari 
IW  itoTUta  •  Ktnet.    Odi 

■mUtioaa  teachers,  sent  U' 


In  BODTenlent  and  attTaotWe 
id  ne«  friendB  ■      '     -■   ■  ' 


New  Yorit  University 


SCHOOL 

^yE  forUihing  thoTongh 

'  profcirional    eqidp- 

eel*ei  to  become  loiwrlnteDdenta,  prlndialf, 
■nperriecm,  and  profeaiore  In  Normal  Bobooll 
and  the  Fadwoglcal  Department  o(  Oolletea. 
Tar  Oatalogne  and  Information  addrMi, 
TH£  REGISTRAR.       '^ 
Wasblncton  S«|iiar«( 
N£WTORKCITT. 


aOLOMBIA  ONIVBBSm-NBT  XoM   Oin 

The  proteaiionalaohoolot  ColnmLia  UniTertitr 
lor  the  training  of  general  teaohera,  tnperTlaor*, 
l>rladpalB,  laperintendentB,  aod  inilmcton  in 
normal  whooli  and  aollegH.  Open  to  both  leiei. 
FeTlDWihipi  and   ScholaT- 

/mif 1, .j    »bip«  amonnting  to  tliDOO 

sK,tAtj\tXti   annaallr    Degree  or  i.B. 
Slitai'lJVVTa   Branledonoompleliooota 

(fl^nllPOrft       OaarBe  loUowed  br  a  two- 

XLUllt^b-  ,„reoa«e  iMdIagtotb* 
Baohslor'B  Diploma  in  8m> 
ondarTTeaohina.ElBmentMjTeaobinB,  Kinder- 
garten, Fine  Jtrta,  DoiDe>tlc  Art,  IJomeatIo 
Science,  Uniic.  or  Hannal  Training,  Qr«dnale 
oaarBesleidinBtottaeMaaler'fand  Doctors  DU 
pi oroatlntheT&riouBdepartinenlBot the  College, 
or  to  the  Detrreeaot  A.U.  and  Ph.D.  Catalcgnee 
Bent  on  appliostion  to  the  aBoratarr. 
JAMKB  E.  BUflBEU..  Ph-P..  Dtan. 


ConservatorV 

9F.MV5IC 

HiU  ■  mUlioD  doUaiB  luj  bl 
building  t  aeulr  u  nocli  bw 

Tha  mull  Im  •*  have  the  £d 

world  dnxnad  to  mo^  aad ..    _. 

thorough  leuhing  mikea  U  Mcoad  to  nana  (or 

cmtiiig  iodividiul  nnlti  in  mu^  aad  elocetlon. 

QEOROB  W.  CHADWKK.  DbVCtor. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

tDltodoee*  to  O'vllegei,  Sahaol*.  and  raniille«.aapeTlor  ProteMor*.  Prfnoipali,  ABiUtanti.Tntor*, 
OoTMneflaea.roreTerr  Deoartnient  ot  Inatrootloa ;  Beoomaenda  OoodSonooli  to  Parent*.  OaU 
m  AUreai  «r*.  V.  J.  TODNaTrDLTuN.  Aaerloan  and  Faret^n  TMahen'  Agenor,  SS  Cnlun 


linai  II.  Hew  York. 


"THE   EXTENSION   COURSE" 

of  tbe  KRAUS  KINDERGARTEN  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

VMk  In  MOTEMBEB.     Addreee  Mmc  H.  KKioa-BoKi-Tt.  "The  HotTman  Arme,' 
AvmiM  andutb  Streat,  Newlork  Citr.  


aeti,  complete,  with  Book  of  Inrtmctlon,  tl.M 
>nd  apwwd*  I  or  Single  Toola.  bd;  ihape^ 
Send  itamp  tor  catuogae.     c  ■  e\\i  r\ 
HEADQUABTBBSFOB  SLUYLf. 

Ui-13«  Saaaar 
,  street.  BOSTOI 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  S£ 

•tlva  Uaei.    We  Bhoold  be  pleaBcd  to  explain  onr  plan*  to  yon.    Addreaa 

HBNRY  5ABIN,  ManhatUn  Btilldlng,  Dea  Molnea,  Iowa. 


EMPIRE,  :§^,^/r  AGENCY 


WE  PROMISE  S^H; 


(CANDIDATES 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 

ALLENTOWN   CITY.   PA, 


ir  loot.    We  recommend .    Beclater  ni 


Btate.    We  oeed  1,000  bright 


&r  niNV  TnirUEOC    ACCNPV  PrOTideiBchooUoIallOrada«w1thOompetei 
AJLOiUl  I    lCAt>QCK3     AUCnijI    TMchera.   AiBiita  TeMhen  In  Obtaining  Poi 


Hr^-«irXdeci.c 


BMflnlHL  paniomfDiAa,  tibla.Di.  Aa.wUl'eealTa  intnnpa 
and oaiafal aaaaldHttlon,  Bboold tb*r ■Mtouaaada 
thnwUlbatckanrorpiibUutlDnDnUbanltanBa.  Lat 

B.  L   nuo**  »  CO..  (I  1.  *lk  ■t..lew  Terk 


To  have  and  to  hold 


EatahlUhcd  in  1860. 


—  •"    Estcrbrook's  Steel  Pens- 

la  a  comfort  and  a  delight.    These  pans  write  smoothlr,  and  are  adapted  for  all  writlag  parpoaes. 
^/Itt  Slafiantre  txMim  tA»m. 
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The 


New  Century 

"c'i^AJSSJk"    ^    Typewriter 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  343  Bnachay,  N<w  Voric. 


FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE 


ENGLISH:    COMPOSITION  and  LITERATURE. 

With  a  Course  of  Study, 

By  W.  f.  WEBSTER. 

90cts.,oet. 

"  Webster's  '  EaKliab :  Composition  and  Literature  *  is  a  delightful  beok.  In 
my  opinioait  is  by  far  tbe  most  satiafactor;  book  of  the  sort  yet  putiliahed.  It  is  at- 
tractive ID  external  form,  it  is  well  written,  its  examples  and  illustrations  are  really 
illuminating,  and,  above  all,  it  i*  definite  without  being  dogmatic.  In  Mr.  Webster's 
book  rhetoric  is  made  a  substantial  thing."— .^.ii  L.  Comsloek,  Ttofktr  of  RhtterU, 
l/miversify  of  Minntiota,  MiniieaPolit,  Minn. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES  Over  170  volumes;  an- 

notated for  School  Use.    Price*,  iscts.  paper,  to  75  cts.  Unai  ,net. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY.        50  volumes.    Prka,   hdr 
Itather,  60  and  70c.,  net. 

ROLFE'S  STUDENTS*  SERIES.        Edited  by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.  D. 
1 1  volumes.    Each.  75  cts. ;  to  tcachcn,  53  cts. 

MODERN  CLASSICS.  34  volumes,  pocket  size.      Each,  4o<^'t  o«t. 


A  Wholesome  Tonic 

Horsford's 

Acid 
PliospliatB 

Taken  when  yott  feel  aU 
"played  out,"  can't  sleep  and 
have  no  appetite,  it  noonshes. 
strengthens  and  imparts  new 
life  and  vig^. 

A  Tonic  an!  Nerve  Food. 

OenBlnebeinn*Tne  "  HonfOTd'i^onltbcl. 


Corrapondenei  regarding  Beokt  for  Scheel  Use  it  invited.    Camfleti  caialtgues,  and  deteriftive 
circular]  fret  oh  rtqiuit. 


HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN    6    COMPANY 


'  aboat  6^0  Qaesdoaa  aad  An 
swen  on  s5  branches  of  stndy.  An  encyclopedia  of  ntcfal  knowledge.  Price,  fl.y j 
net,  postpaid.  X.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  fli  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


Homelto'HiS'L'LSS 

Studyss:^133ji»B5Ssft 

I«n>nsSM,^n|tlish.  HsthsmsUos,  Fhyslosl^ 

6liT.2oolDg7,  PbTfloIogy.Botuir.ata.  Instisfr 
onlipanotisl.  UniTaidtraraditlseMntadnv 
ooUase  oonrsM  raooMsfD&y  oonntleMd.    yian 
msyhegliistmrtiEM.   ForcdronlsnsddMM 
ThsUHlTsnltT  of  CfelUt«.CDiT.O]  CkleSE«,tlL 


Wearing 
Points 

are  the  best 

"SELLING   POINTS" 

On  its  wearing 
points  ALONE  the 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWB.ITER. 

outsells  every  other  writing  machine 
WYCKOFF,    SEAMANS    fi    BENEDICT 

(Remington  Typewriter  Company) 
327     BROADWAY      ti      n      a      a      NEW     YORK 


I    Accideat  Policy 

'in  n«  TraTtlar*  iMorance 
Ca.,  of  Hsrtford.  tbe  ol^ut, 
UrsMt.  uid  BtroDsest  Acci- 
dent InEHTknoe  Oomiwny  in 
tbe  world.  TbeM  poUdci 
saaTuttee  >  weekly  Income 


tSBSmsm  lure  been  diirtrib- 
□ted  smons  Wtsiaa  Vaticj 
Holdera  or  their  funilieR  tor 

A  Life  Policy 

in  Tile  TrsTelers  In«nriince 
t'ompany  iirovides  safe  in- 
anmnce  at  a  lower  gooran. 
tesd  net  coat  than  matoKl 
companies,  irbich  cbUBe  for 
Ipminince  and  give  inch  a 
share  m  the  proflti  as  the 
oompanj  iees  St.  ThsTrat- 
elers  obargee  for  Inrorance 
onlj.  The  net  cost  of  a  poli- 
e-s  ID  I%e  TrSTelers  ia  there- 
fore Biianintoed  and  known 
beforohand  and  the  dlfter- 
eiic-9  is  in  yonr  pocket  first 


The  Travelers  \ 
Insuro-nce  Co- 

H&.rt(ord,  Conn. 

{Fawidtd  laa) 


I 
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VoL  LXIV, 


a  meeftlf  ^ontiial  o(  C&ucatfon. 

For  the  Week  Ending  June  7. 
oopRigkt,  itot,  br  s.  L.  Kdion  *  Co. 


June. 


Bright  Jnne !  thou  first  of  Phoebus'  danghtere  fur, 

Th7  coming  all  with  joj  anticipate ; 
The  flalda  and  woods  thy  verdant  lirery  wear, 

Bach  d«v7  morn  tha  world  doth  new  create. 

The  bob-o-link,  a  happy  lover, 

SiDgB  to  his  mate  among  the  acented  graea  ; 
Bach  vale  is  bright  with  daieiee  and  with  clorer, 

And  'croBB  the  sk;  soft  fleecy  olonda  now  pass. 

Sweet  zephyr  from  thy  inceiiBe-breathiag  flowers 
Watts  o'er  the  blooming  plain  a  fragrant  breiee. 

Thru  all  thy  orchards  and  thy  vlne-claid  bowers 
Is  heard  the  seething  mnrmnr  of  the  beea. 

Grim  darkness  daily  saffera  new  defeats 
And  the  King  of  Frosts  unto  the  Pole  retreats, 

MblvimHi 


Recreation  Time. 

The  Bchool  year  w  rapidly  drawing  to  a  cloae.  Teach- 
ers and  pupils  are  counting;  the  days  that  remain  for 
work.  If  they  are  happy  is  the  thought  of  the  approach- 
ing vacation,  who  will  deprive  them  of  their  joy?  Forty 
weeks  of  almost  continuous  nervous  strain  ia  more  than 
anfficient  reason  for  a  longing  for  a  brief  respite  from 
the  burden  of  trying  responebilities. 

Yet  there  are  people  who  are  forever  grumbling  aboat 
the  length  of  the  teacher's  vacation.  If  they  are  told 
that  teaching  is  exhausting  work  and  that  the  amoont 
of  vitality  consumed  in  it  must  be  restored,  they  shake 
their  beads  and  point  to  some  black  sheep  that  has  come 
to  their  notice,  a  teacher  who  spends  moat  of  her 
strength  in  dissipation,  who  is  to  be  found  at  every  card 
party,  at  every  dance,  and  at  whatsoever  else  there  is 
going  on.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  deny  that  not  every 
teacher  ia  consecrating  herself  as  much  as  her  work  de- 
serves. But  a  school  community  that  is  really  in  earnest 
to  get  the  best  teachers  for  its  children  has  only  itself 
to  blame  when  they  retain  an  nnfaithful  servant. 

The  conscientious  teacher  is  worn  out  in  the  perform- 


ance of  her  duties.  Two  months'  vacation  a  year  is  barely 
sufficient  to  tone  up  her  vital  force  and  renew  her  oonrage 
and  keep  alive  the  enthusiasm  withont  which  she  cannot 
do  her  best  work.  The  latter  point  is  one  which  many 
people  do  not  think  of.  It  makes  little  difference  to 
humanity  whether  a  druggist  or  a  shoemaker  pats  any 
enthusiasm  into  his  business.  With  a  teacher  this  is 
everything.  She  cannot  possibly  live  up  to  the  require- 
menta  of  her  offloe  without  it.  It  is  the  only  effective 
force  for  urging  pupils  on  the  way  to  improvement. 
Any  man  of  sense  will  recognize  that  a  racehorse  cannot 
possibly  be  kept  in  good  condition  if  it  is  not  allowed  to 
enjoy  a  long  period  for  recnperation.  Enthusiastic 
teaoliing  is  no  less  exhausting  and  recreation  is  even 
more  urgently  needed.  Yet  people  will  make  allowances 
for  the  horse  who  harden  their  hearts  to  the  teacher. 

But  even  from  the  moat  selfish  point  of  view  a  parent 
can  take,  the  need  of  giving  teaohera  and  especially 
primary  teachers  an  adequate  vacation  is  evident.  A 
tired  teacher  is  as  cross  as  any  other  mortal  in  a  similar 
condition.  The  effect  upon  the  temperaments  of  the 
children  is  not  so  difficult  to  imagine  for  a  person  with 
any  intelligence.  Ambition  must  necessarily  die  in  an 
atmosphere  of  this  kind,  and  some  of  the  choicest 
blossoms  going  to  school  are  blighted,  and  the  fruitage 
will  be  small. 

One  other  point.  It  is  the  teacher's  buriness  to  com- 
municate to  the  pupils  all  that  is  most  usefol  and  pre- 
cioos  in  oirilization.  The  constant  giving  out  cannot 
but  result  in  stagnation  if  no  opportnnity  is  to  be  had 
to  renew  and  invigorate  mind  and  body.  Even  streams 
conld  not  withstand  an  uninterrupted  saccessionof  days 
of  summer  heat.  Parents  who  desire  for  their  children 
the  best  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  school — and 
what  parent  is  there  so  dead  to  love  that  he  does  not — 
ought  to  be  glad  of  the  opportunities  afforded  the  teach- 
er by  the  vacation  time  to  enlarge  her  resources  and  en- 
rich her  teaching  power.  It  means  an  increase  of  the 
edncational  advantages  of  their  children  if  nothing 
more. 

In  a  school  community  in  which  intelligence  reigns 
and  the  hearts  beat  warm  for  the  welfare  of  the  little 
child,  nothing  will  be  left  undone  for  the  teacher's 
healUi  and  comfort.  Teaching  is  moat  trying  work  un- 
der the  beat  conditions.  The  salary  will  be  fair,  not 
covering  merely  the  bare  necessities  of  animal  existence, 
but  taking  thought  of  the  fact  that  teachers  most  keep 
up  their  intellectual  life  as  well  and  that  it  costs  money 
to  subscribe  for  needed  periodicals,  to  purchase  books, 
attend  improvement  meetings,  etc.,  etc.  The  renewal  of 
the  contract  for  another  year  will  be  made  not  later 
than  June,  to  relieve  the  teacher  of  that  anxiety  and 
remove  sue  great  obstacle  to  real  enjoyment  of  the  va- 
cation. And  when  the  last  day  of  school  comes,  and 
before  the  doors  are  closed,  some  representative  or  re- 
presentatives of  the  school  community  will  assure  the 
teacher  that  her  work  was  well  done  and  her  faithful- 
ness appreciated,  and  "we  are  sorry  to  have  you  leave 
us  for  a  time,  but  we  are  glad  that  you  can  have  these 
few  weeks  to  refresh  your  nerves  and  your  heart ;  coma 
back  to  us  rested  and  strengthened  in  the  fall  when 
we  ahall  welcome  yon  back  to  have  our  children  blessed 
by  yoor  ii^nence  and  helped  to  develop  into  useful  and 
good  menand  women." 
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Some  Tendencies  in  Modern  Education. 

3j^  Supt.  C.  v.  Buchanan.  Sedalia.  Mo* 

(Con tinned  from  last  week.) 


America  is  not  without  a  considerable  number  of 
people  who  are  averse  to  the  doctrine  of  work  when  its 
application  involves  them  or  their  children.  They  agree 
that  the  rigid  educational  work  of  the  past  has  devel- 
oped many  intellectual  giants  but  they  wonder  if  mil- 
lions were  not  worked  to  death  in  the  process.  Every 
age  and  every  clime  have  their  sensationalists  and  Mr. 
Boky  editor  of  the  Ladietf  Home  Journal,  bright  and 
quick  to  see  his  opportunity,  poured  forth— a  few  years 
ago — in  the  columns  of  his  journal  lamentations  against 
the  arduous  and  unreasonable  work  of  the  schools  of  the 
country,  which  he  clearly  saw  were  briugiug  most  of  our 
youths  to  untimely  graves  and  injuring  the  sight  and 
physical  development  of  the  rest  for  life.  The  outcry 
of  this  philosopher  who  had  not  philosophized,  this 
guide  to  teachers  who,  himself,  had  never  taught,  terri- 
fied many  a  feeble,  doting  parent  who  immediately 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  his  simpering,  bespec- 
tacled daughter,  starving  for  the  oxygen  which  industry 
furnishes  and  pining  under  the  crushing  hand  of  idle- 
ness, was  being  worked  to  death  by  the  schools.  Many 
a  dudish  son,  squandering  his  vitality  in  vices  born  of 
idleness  and  starving  physically,  mentally,  and  morally 
for  want  of  the  stimulus  imparted  by  energetic,  earnest 
work,  has  been  withdrawn  from  schools  which  were  fur- 
nishing the  only  hope  of  his  redemption  and  consigned 
to  a  life  of  inaction  and  uselessness  by  parents  who 
blindly  condemned  without  careful  examination  of  facts. 

A  given  school  may  overwork  its  pupils,  and  many 
teachers  are  indiscreet  in  the  assignment  of  tasks,  but 
small  observation  shows  that  the  school  work  of  our 
country  cannot  be  classed  as  diflScult  or  overtaxing. 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  with  their  immensely  heavier 
common  school  curricula,  have  the  healthiest  children 
on  the  globe ;  while  Spain,  with  light  educational  work, 
is  low  in  the  scale  of  health. 

Experts  have  examined  the  school  children  and  found 
oases  of  myopia,  stigmatism,  rounded  shoulders,  and 
curved  spines,  but  who  has  ever  reported  on  the  con- 
dition of  children  whom  the  schools  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  injure?  We  Americans  have  this  lesson 
to  learn  that  regular,  systematic,  hard  work  is  less  dan- 
gerous to  mind  and  body  than  is  idleness. 

As  a  nation  we  probably  stand  in  no  greater  need  to- 
day than  for  the  spirit  of  industry,  which  dictates  that 
every  boy  and  every  girl  should  be  trained  to  do  skilfully 
some  kind  of  mental  or  physical  labor  which  is  useful  to 
the  race. 

Of  the  educational  movements  or  tendencies  which 
seem  unquestionably  good  there  is  scarcely  need  for 
anything  more  than  a  reminder  of  that  toward  universal 
elementary  education.  If  such  education  is  a  good 
thing  it  is  good  for  all  children  so  far  as  they  are  able 
to  comprehend  and  utilize  it.  The  almost  universal 
manifestation  of  this  movement  in  the  old  world,  and 
'  its  rapid  spread  among  our  own  states  will  be  recalled 
from  our  discussion  of  a  year  ago. 

The  wonderful  progress  which  public  high  school 
education  has  made  in  this  country  during  the  last  two 
decades  is  a  most  helpful  sign  of  our  times.  It  indi- 
tates  that  the  general  public  is  rapidly  coming  to  be- 
lieve that  the  common  school  education  is  not  suflScient 
for  the  common  duties  of  life,  and  that  more  of  the  real 
joy  of  living  can  be  secured  with  the  culture  of  the  high 
school.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  pupil  who  entered  a 
high  school,  or  academy  was  supposed  to  be  preparing 
for  college  and  destined  to  become  a  minister,  a  lawyer, 
or  a  physician.  Now  we  expect  such  education  for  an 
intelligent  business  man  or  farmer  or  mechanic. 

The  public  high  school  is  becoming  the  college  of  the 
common  people  and  with  another  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  development  of  this  tendency  every  boy  and  girl 


born  on  American  soil  will  find  a  free  high  school  await- 
ing him  within  his  own  township  or  county. 

America,  like  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  has 
looked  to  Germany  for  the  philosophy  on  which  to  base 
all  her  great  activities.*  In  turn,  the  world  of  thought 
has  bowed  at  the  feet  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Fichte,  Froebel, 
and  Rosenkrantz.  And,  finally,  when  the  educational 
philosophy  of  Heibart  crossed  the  ocean  our  educational 
movement  took  on  new  life.  His  doctrine  of  the  neces- 
sity ei  knowing  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  disposition, 
the  likes  and  dislikes — in  short  all  the  various  tendencies 
of  the  human  plant  which  is  to  be  developed,  as  well  as 
to  know  the  nature  of  the  knowledges  or  foods  on  which 
it  is  to  be  reared,  took  prompt  hold  on  our  people. 

The  doctrine  came  from  so  high  a  sonrce  that  we  im- 
mediately embraced  it  and  made  it  a  part  of  our  working 
plan ;  and  now  rational  child  study  is  regarded  as  an 
essential  preparation  for  good  economic  teaching. 

Another  tendency  which  is  just  now  opening  up  new 
and  almost  unlimited  educational  opportunities  is  that 
of  the  wealthy  to  give  of  their  riches  for  the  founding  of 
imstitutioBs  of  higher  learning.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
the  world  was  astonished  when  Senator  Leland  Stan- 
ford, of  California,  gave  an  immense  sum  of  money  for 
the  founding  of  a  university  where  untold  thonsands  of 
America's  youth  may  be  instructed  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation at  moderate  expense.  Other  benefactions  have 
come  thick  and  fast  until  now  we  hardly  express  surprise 
when  we  read  in  a  morning  paper  that  Mrs.  Stanford 
has  given  $30,000,000  to  the  university  founded  in 
memory  of  her  lamented  son,  and  in  the  same  paper  that 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  $10,000,000  for  the  aid  of  worthy 
young  people  who  desire  to  pursue  higher  work  in  the 
sciences.  We  only  smile  when  told  the  story  of  young 
Armour  and  President  Gunsaulus  bumping  against  each 
other  as  they  meet  on  a  crowded  comer  in  Chicago,  and 
how  Mr.  Armour,  on  recognizing  the  president  said, 
"  By  the  way,  doctor,  mother  and  I  have  decided  to  give 
you  another  $1,000,000  for  the  institute."  Bumping 
against  a  $1,000,000  donation  on  a  street  corner,  receiv- 
ing a  bequest  of  $10,000,000  to  a  great  university  before 
breakfast,  and  being  embarrassed  by  a  $10,000,000  gift 
of  the  best  paying  bonds  on  earth,  are  new  sources  of 
inspiration  in  the  educational  field.  If  the  present  ten- 
dency to  give  of  our  wealth  to  the  cause  of  higher  edu- 
cation continues  at  the  present  dizzy  pace  most  of  us 
may  live  to  see  university  education  brought  as  close  to 
the  door  of  every  American  child  as  is  secondary  educa- 
tion to-day. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  criticise  Stanford  and  Armour 
and  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  for  giving  of  their  mil- 
lions for  education.  Their  vast  wealth  was  not  wrung 
from  the  poor  laborer,  as  some  would  hastily  conclude, 
but  each  was  a  genius  in  his  line  of  business,  and  cre- 
ated his  wealth  as  surely  and  honorably  as  Edison  cre- 
ated his.  It  seems  far  better  that  it  be  given  by  its 
makers  for  the  uplifting  of  the  race  than  left  to  he 
quarreled  over  by  contending  heirs  or  used  for  monopo- 
lizing the  marts  of  trade. 

The  fifth  and  last  educational  tendency  to  be  men- 
tioned here  is  that  toward  the  happy  union  of  the  hu- 
manities or  culture  studies  with  the  practical  or  utilita- 
rian. Almost  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  history  of 
the  world's  educational  movements  there  has  been  a 
conflict  between  the  believers  in  an  education  strictly 
for  culture,  especially  for  the  higher  classes,  and  the 
friends  of  a  strictly  utilitarian  education,  especially  for 
the  masses.  In  most  of  the  older  countries,  where 
there  is  sympathy  with  class  distinction,  the  problem 
has  usually  been  solved  by  providing  separate  schools 
for  the  two  classes :  the  one  furnishing  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  classics  and  the  polite  arts,  the  other  in 
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such  practical  subjects  as  would  best  fit  the  student  for 
the  utilities. 

In  America  we  are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  caste, 
and  therefore  unwilling  to  support  separate  schools  for 
the  different  interests,  so  we  have  pursued  the  better 
course  of  having  the  two  distinct  curricula  taught  in 
the  same  school.  The  typical  city  high  school  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  had  a  classical  course  of  study  made  up  largely 
of  Latin,  Greek,  English,  literature,  rhetoric,  and  pos- 
sibly French,  and  not  infrequently  artistic  drawing  and 
painting ;  and  a  practical  or  science  course  which  had 
little  or  no  foreign  language  work,  had  free  hand  and 
mathematical  drawing  instead  of  the  artistic,  and  gave 
most  of  its  attention  to  the  practical  use  of  our  own 
language  and  to  such  useful  branches  as  mathematics, 
physics,  and  the  sciences. 

Here,  as  in  every  other  department  of  educational 
progress,  Germany  set  the  example  forthe  world.  When 
the  present  emperor  came  into  power  young,  vigorous, 
and  practical,  he  found  the  gymnasienor  free  secondary 
schools  of  his  country  rigidly  divided  on  the  line  of  po- 
lite and  practical  education. 

Each  locality  had  its  gymnasium  giving  eight  years 
of  Latin,  six  of  Greek,  and  other  culture  studies  in  ratio 
of  their  worth  as  humanities,  and  comparatively  little 
attention  given  to  the  branches  known  as  practical  or 
utilitarian.  Here  the  sons  of  the  higher  classes  attended 
and  were  graduated  into  positions  of  honor  or  emolu- 
ment in  army  or  state. 

Each  had  also  its  real  gymnasium  with  but  little  of 
the  foreign  languages  and  with  heavy  work  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  the  other  branches  which  were  sup- 
posed to  fit  cBpecially  for  the  different  forms  of  business 
and  trade.  The  emperor  had  come  up  thru  the  clapsic 
school  but,  nevertheless,  took  a  firm  stand  against  this 
distinction,  declaring  in  a  public  addreps,  on  a  state  oc- 
casion, that  it  is  not  the  need  of  our  times  to  produce 
young  Greeks  and  Romans  but  strong,  practical,  indus- 
trious Germans.  He  denounced  in  unequivocal  terms 
the  long  practice  of  going  back  to  antiquity  as  the 
source  of  educational  inspiration  and  culture  and  as- 
serted his  belief  that  the  language,  history,  and  litera- 
ture of  Germany  is  as  rich  in  culture  value  as  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome  and  far  more  useful  to  the  man  or 


woman  who  is  compelled  to  live  in  Germany  instead  of 
on  the  Tiber.  That  the  systematic  study  ef  the  mathe- 
matics and  the  sciences  has  an  unsurpassed  value  in  the 
culture  of  all  desirable  mental  qualities !  That  the  de- 
mand of  our  times,  with  national  growth  and  vigor  on 
every  hand,  is  for '  stalwart,  up-to-date,  enthusiastic 
Germans  whose  sympathies  and  ambitions  are  with  the 
Fatherland  rather  than  with  a  country  long  since  ef- 
faced from  the  map  of  the  world.  Now  the  emperor  is 
a  man  of  rare  culture,  and  known  to  be  in  strong  synd- 
pathy  with  the  refinements ;  and  the  intellectual  world, 
seeing  in  him  an  honest,  broadminded  man  stopped  to 
examine  his  educational  creed,  and  is  rapidly  coming  to 
believe  with  him  that  each  branch,  no  matter  how  utili- 
tarian in  its  nature,  possesses  a  culture  value,  and  that 
the  two  sides  of  a  well-balanced  education  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  those  branches  of  learning  which  had  so 
long  been  regarded  as  crude  or  vulgar,  and.  useful  only 
to  such  as  must  make  their  living  by  drudgery  of  mind 
or  hand. 

No  other  man  has  so  changed  the  thought  of  the 
world  as  has  the  emperor.  Not  only  did  Germany  be- 
gin to  reform  her  secondary  schools  in  accordance  with 
his  creed,  but  the  whole  world  is  following.  You  well 
remember  that  the  typical  American  college  required 
six  years  of  Latin  and  four  of  Greek  in  a  literary  course, 
and  when  all  the  physical  sciences  were  esteemed  as  of 
smaller  value  than  a  knowledge  of  the  bare  language  of 
a  single  foreign  country.  Where  are  the  American  col- 
leges now  making  such  requirements? 

The  highest  degree  from  the  highest  university  in 
America  can  be  obtained  now  with  less  of  the  specific  cul- 
ture branches  than  were  then  required  for  college  grad- 
uation. We  are  now  finding  the  richest  culture  and 
the  most  useful,  practical  knowledge  lodged  in  the  same 
curriculum  and  the  coalition  of  the  two  is  banishing  the 
feeling  of  class  distinction  and  enabling  the  daughter 
of  the  millionaire  and  the  son  of  the  supreme  judge  to 
sit  in  a  high  school  or  university  class  beside  the  child 
of  a  day  laborer  where  each  inay  receive  from  the  work 
of  the  hour  such  truth  as  will  fit  him  the  better  for 
intelligent,  useful  living  in  the  life  that  now  is  ard  for 
a  richer  reward,  as  we  surely  believe,  in  that  which  is 
soon  to  be  for  us  all.| 


Hre  the  Schools  ]Meeting  Sociological   Demands? 

IBy  IByron  C.  Mafhebu^^  ffebuarKf  JV.  J. 


However  sociology  may  be  defined,  it  deals  with  social 
conditions  of  the  human  race,  and  with  the  relations 
that  exist  everywhere  among  men,  with  a  view  to  their 
improvement.  It  recognizes  the  solidarity  of  the  race, 
hence  its  field  is  the  world.  Common  welfare  is  its  end. 
The  ideal  condition  it  seeks  is  such  an  adjustment  of 
the  relations  existing  among  men  as  will  result  in  the 
highest  possible  development  of  the  common  welfare. 

From  this  point  of  view  are  the  schools  producing 
such  men  as  are  able  to  handle  the  problems  which  our 
day  presents? 

The  following. may  be  considered  representative  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  :  The  race  question  of  the  South  ; 
the  political  and  industrial  rights  of  the  weaker  nations 
of  the  earth ;  trade  relations  between  the  nations  ;  the 
subsidizing  of  private  enterprise  by  nreans  of  public 
taxation  ;  our  relations  to  outlying  territory  secured  by 
the  exigencies  of  war  ;  the  relation  of  government  or- 
ganization to  industrial  problems  ;  the  rights  of  the  wage 
eamc'r ;  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  industry  ; 
the  general  uprest  and  social  discontent ;  socialism ; 
•anarchism  ;  above  all  the  problem  of  universal  peace  and 
human  brotherhood. 

The  demand  is  not  for  warriors.  The  time  for  war- 
riors is  past  Brawn  is  good  and  the  stuff  that  military 
prowess  is  made  of  has  its  place,  but  these  are  not  high 
ohar%ctsnsti')s  of  men.  Neither  do  the  times  demand 
sickly  sentimentalists.     We  need  men   with   strong. 


positive,  clear-cut  ideas  on  all  questions  of  right  and 
justice,  with  energizing  convictions  that  will  prompt 
them  to  action ;  men  both  able  and  disposed  to  find 
practical  solutions  for  the  problems  presented.  That 
they  must  be  brainy  men  there  is  no  ground  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  but  there  must  be  besides  brains  eonce- 
thing  that  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  action.  Mere  intellec- 
tual power  without  a  guide  is  like  a  ship  afloat  without 
a  rudder,  liable  to  do  serious  damace.  A  nran  ncay  be 
the  intellectual  giant  that  Plato  was  and  still  be 
totally  unfit  to  have  part  in  the  settlement  of  these 
problems. 

The  Commercial  Spirit. 

Are  our  educational  agencies  producing  the  necessary 
ability?  Unquestionably  they  are.  Are  they  furnish- 
ing the  rudder?  I  think  not.  That  they  are  producing 
ability  we  have  abundant  evidence.  To  converse  across 
a  continent  is  commonplace.  Wire  telegraphy  is,  ap- 
parently, soon  to  be  a  back  number.  The  gigantic 
business  enterprises  that  are  being  successfully  con- 
ducted surpass  the  wildest  dreams  of  our  fathers'  gene- 
ration. The  engineering  projects  being  executed  and 
contemplated  simply  stagger  imagination.  The  motive, 
however,  that  inspires  and  executes  these  schemes  and 
projects  is  not  the  noblest  since  it  is  commercial.  The 
commercial  spirit  to-day  dictates  the  policies  of  the  na- 
tions. The  rudder  is  wanting.  All  this  intellectual 
power  devoted  to  the  civil,  industrial,  and  social  prob- 
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lems  will  not  sn^arantee  their  right  solution.  It  will 
find  soma  solution,  just  as  a  ship  forced  thru  the  seas 
without  a  rudder  will  go  somewhere. 

The  office  that  motive  plays,  as  well  as  its  importance, 
will  be  plainly  seen  by  recalling  some  of  the  problems 
mentioned  above.  Wnether  a  Congressman  will  vote  for 
subsidizing  private  enterprise  will  depend  upon  the  pur- 
pose he  desires  to  accomplish.  The  motive  behind  his 
action  will  determine  his  vote.  Personal  interest  will 
vole  one  way,  the  motive  of  general  welfare  will  vote 
the  other.  Whether  a  man  thinks  that  the  products  of 
industry  are  being  justly  distributed  depends  upon  the 
purpose  he  wishes  to  see  accomplished  in  its  distribution. 
If  he  wishes  to  establish  a  moneyed  aristocracy  at  one  end 
of  the  social  scale  and  general  poverty  and  practical 
slavery  at  the  other,  he  will  say  yes.  If  he  wishes  to 
establish  a  condition  of  real  genuine  prosperity  and  con- 
sequent general  happiness,  he  will  say  no.  So  in  in- 
dividual acts,  either  in  private  or  public  life,  one's  mo- 
tive determines  the  direction  he  takes  in  every  case.  No 
less  truly  does  the  ruling  motive  in  a  life  determine  the 
general  direction  of  that  life's  path.  If  the  ruling  mo- 
tive is  commercial,  it  will  turn  towards  the  gold  mine. 
If  it  is  philanthropic,  it  will  turn  towards  other  lives. 

Motives  of  self  interest,  sectional  interest,  and  class 
interest  have  thrust  upon  us  the  most  serious  and  most 
perplexing  problems.  These  motives  have  been  the 
causes  of  civil  strife  and  international  warfare.  They 
are  the  direct  cause  of  the  industrial  collisions  between 
the  classes  and  the  masses,  in  other  words,  of  social  dis- 
content. 

The  School's  Responsibility. 

It  is  right  for  educators  to  ask  themselves  whether 
the  schools  are  in  any  degree  responsible  for  the  lack 
of  the  more  noble  motives  and  for  the  commanding 
power  of  those  less  worthy.  I  think  they  are,  and  kence 
that  they  are  responsible  in  like  degree  for  the  unfor- 
tunate results.  The  relation  of  the  school  to  society  is 
so  intimate,  and  its  influence  so  potent  in  formative  ef- 
fects that  it  would  be  folly  to  claim  for  the  school  abso- 
lute freedom  from  responsibility  for  existing  conditions. 
If  the  schools  have  not  contributed  directiy  and  pur- 
posely to  these  conditions  they  have  not  studied  to  pre- 
vent them.  They  have  cultivated,  unmtentionally  of 
course,  those  characteristics  of  the  race  which  have 
produced  the  conditions  and  have  failed  sufficiently  to  cul- 
tivate those  that  must  correct  them. 

What  then  shall  be  the  character  of  the  education, 
what  shall  be  the  modification  of  our  work,  in  order  that 
the  desired  results  may  be  obtained?  One  suggestion 
may  be  found  worthy  of  consideration.  If  each  child 
were  the  only  human  being  in  the  world  it  would  matter 
very  little  what  his  life  purpose  might  be,  or  whether  he 
had  any.  Neither  would  it  matter,  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  were  so  few  and  so  scattered  that  no  one  in 
securing  for  himself  the  necessities  of  life  would  ever 
come  into  contact  with  any  of  the  others.  But  just  so 
soon  as  any  place  on  the  earth  becomes  the  common 
abode  of  two  persons,  so  soon  relations  are  established 
between  them,  and  there  is  need  of  principles  of  con- 
duot  governing  all  the  acts  of  the  one,  which  in  any  way 
affect  the  other.  The  relations  between  two  men  only 
wonid  be  very  simple.  But  when  from  increase  of  popu- 
lation or  from  motives  of  common  interest  individuals 
unite  and  form  a  tribe,  there  come  to  be  tribal  relations, 
and  when  two  tribes  come  into  contact  inter-tribal  rela- 
tions are  formed.  When  the  tribes  grow  into  nations, 
national  and  international  relations  are  established.  As 
the  life  of  the  individual  becomes  more  complex  within 
itself,  and  more  and  more  involved  in  its  relations  with 
others,  we  finally  arrive  at  such  a  complexity  of  human 
relationships  as  demands  the  most  careful  adjustment 
and  the  establishment  of  such  principles  of  action  as 
will  produce  common  welfare  in  its  happiest  form.  This 
is  the  field  that  has  been  neglected. 

Causes  of  Sodal  Disorders. 

Back  of  all  social  disorders  their  primary  cause  is 


found  in  the  presence,  among  men,  of  erroneous  ideas 
concerning  their  relations  to  one  another.  There  are 
certain  fundamental  notions  upon  which  the  socid 
edifice  is  built,  pivotal  ideas  around  which  the  social 
world  turns.  In  each  of  these  a  thousand  others  germi- 
nate, and  the  thousand  are  wrong  if  the  one  is  wrong. 
The  following  are  samples  of  false  ideas  which  have  be- 
come stock  notions  of  the  people : — Gsesars  and  Napo- 
leons are  civilizers ;  the  gods  are  relatives  of  royalty ; 
some  were  made  to  be  served,  others  to  serve  them ; 
whatever  is  legal  is  right ;  success  is  measured  by  dol- 
lars ;  belief  is  more  important  than. character ;  morality 
divorced  from  religion  is  dangerous.  Any  social  struc- 
ture founded  on  such  ideas  alone  is  a  monstrosity.  How- 
ever, we  must  face  the  fact  that  these  very  ideas  do 
form  a  large  part  of  the  foundation  of  modem  society. 

All  existing  institutions  have  been  at  some  time  simply 
abstract  ideas  in  the  brains  of  their  originators,  becom- 
ing concrete  realities  later ;  right  ideas  gave  birth  to 
right  institutions,  wrong  ones  to  wrong  institutions. 
The  same  relation  of  cause  and  effect  which  exists  be- 
tween  ideas  and  institutions  exists  also  between 
ideas  and  the  character  of  individuals,  and  between 
ideas  and  the  character  of  the  relations  existing  among 
individuals.  So  far  as  character  and  existing  relations 
are  right  they  are  the  fruit  of  right  ideas,  and  so  far  as 
they  are  wrong  they  are  the  fruit  of  wrong  ideas.  If, 
as  we  think,  the  cause  of  social  disorders  is  ther  presence 
among  men  of  erroneous  ideas  concerning  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  the  cure  will  be  the  displacementi 
thru  educational  process,  of  such  ideas  by  others  that 
will  inspire  right  relations  among  them. 

We  plead  for  more  thoro  cultivation  of  this  field  of 
human  relationships,  because  we  believe  that  this  culti- 
vation will  produce  such  content  of  mind  and  such  guid- 
ing purposes  as  are  demanded  by  the  times.  The  recent 
tendency  in  modification  of  curriculum  has  been  to  cur- 
tail certain  lines  of  work  and  to  extend  others.  Why 
have  history  and  literature  been  given  so  large  a  place? 
Simply  because  they  deal  with  the  real  interests  and 
problems  of  life,  and  for  no  other  important  reason. 
Our  educational  chiefs  have  caught  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  study  of  these  subjects  leads  to  right  living. 
Why  have  the  dead  languages  beeneurtiuled?  Because 
their  study  lacks  that  something  that  leads  to  right  liv- 
ing. What  is  there  about  any  study  that  leads  to  right 
action  or  to  wrong  action?  That  has  determining  influ- 
ence upon  action?  It  must  be  something  that  gives 
right  or  wrong  content  of  mind,  and  hence  produces 
right  or  wrong  purpose.  So  far  as  the  subject  itself  is 
concerned  per  se,  it  must  be  the  character  of  that  with 
which  it  deals,  its  content.  The  study  that  is  devoted 
to  the  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  one  another, 
will  be  of  little  service  in  furnishing  the  content  of  mind 
and  the  guiding  purpose  in  life  wUch  are  needed  in  de- 
termining the  actions  of  one  who  is  to  spend  a  life  time 
in  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  relations  to  his  fellows.  A  sub- 
ject that  is  devoted  to  the  relations  existing  among  the 
different  atoms  in  a  molecule,  or  among  the  molecules 
in  a  body,  will  be  of  no  greater  service.  In  determining 
which  of  two  subjects  is  the  more  effective  agAoy  in 
producing  these  desirable  results,  the  test,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  found  in  the  answer  to  the  question,  which  deals 
the  more  intimately  and  the  more  constantly  with  the 
real  interests  and  problems  of  life. 

I  wish  to  mention  by  way  of  parenthesis  another  mat- 
ter closely  connected  with  content,  the  personality  of 
the  teacher.  His  influence  is  most  potent  when  the  me- 
dium thru  which  he  impresses  himself  is  a  good  conduc- 
tor of  personality.  The  subjects  are  the  conductors, 
but  they  are  not  all  equally  good.  Personality  is  always 
exerted  at  that  point  upon  which  the  attention  of  the 
student  is  fastened.  If  a  purely  intellectual  matter  is 
under  consideration,  intellectual  impression  is  made. 
Whereas  if  the  subject  matter  is  etUcal  in  character, 
the  teacher's  ethical  personality  is  e  xerted  in  mol^g 
the  life  and  thought  habits  of  the  pupiL 

(To  be  comtintied.) 
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for  Citizenship*  IIL 

By  Charles  Deforest  Hoxib,  Author  of  "CivicB  for  New 

York  State." 

With  a  knowledge  of  how  to  influence  legislation,  and 
a  knowledge  of  specific  legislative  problems,  the  citizen 
should  possess  an  intelligent  understanding  of  his  own 
personal  rights  and  of  his  corresponding  duties.  Every 
American  voter  ought  to  understand  the  great  principles 
underlying  his  right  to  personal  liberty,  to  personal  se- 
curity, and  to  private  property.  He  should  also  know 
that  the  state — that  is,  the  people  as  a  whole — have 
rights  that  are  superior  in  particular  instances  to  his 
personal  individual  rights.  In  other  words,  the  citizen 
should  know  that  he  must  sometimes  yield  his  individual 
rights  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  At  the  same  time  the 
citizen  should  know  when  to  defend  his  rights  against 
the  unjust  assumptions  of  corporate  and  even  of  gov- 
ernmental power. 

The  future  vot^r  should  also  be  taught  his  duties  to 
the  state  as  a  whole,  and  to  other  individual  units  like 
himself,  which  make  up  the  state.  He  should  be  brought 
to  understand  that  he  cannot  expect  the  state  to  pro- 
tect him  in  his  individual  rights  if  he  neglects  his  duty 
to  maintain  the  state. 

And  what  is  the  citizen's  duty  in  maintaining  the 
state?  First  and  most  important,  it  is  honesty  in  his 
dealings  with  the  state.  If  he  is  a  taxpayer  he  must  be 
so  taught  that  he  will  not  be  disposed  to  dodge  his  fair 
share  of  the  taxes.  If  he  is  a  public  contractor  he  must 
be  so  taught  that  he  will  have  the  disposition  to  perform 
honestly  the  work  which  he  agrees  to  do.  If  he  is  a 
public  official  he  should  be  so  trained  that  he  will  see  to 
it  that  all  subordinate  and  allied  servants  of  the  state 
within  his  jurisdiction  fulfill  their  duties  as  servants  of 
the  people  rather  than  as  servants  of  private  interests  or 
of  particular  political  organizations.  In  other  words, 
the  coming  voter  should  be  taught  to  see  that  honesty 
and  faithfulness  in  his  relations  to  the  public  are,  if 
anything,  even  more  sacred  than  honesty  and  faithful- 
ness ip  purely  private  relations.  Is  it  necessary  to  give 
a  reason  for  this  position?  Is  not  treason  classed  by  it- 
self as  an  offense  more  heinous  than  any  crime  commit- 
ted against  an  individual?  For  the  same  reason  a 
peculation,  directly  or  indirectly,  against  the  whole 
people,  who  constitute  the  state,  should  be  looked  upon 
as  more  dangerous  and  despicable  than  the  crime  of 
pfeking  a  private  pocket. 

So  far  little,  if  anything,  has  been  said  in  this  discus- 
sion, of  text-books,  and  methods  of  teaching.  These, 
im  the  present  conditions  of  the  problem,  may  be  largely 
left  to  work  themselves  out  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
mands of  particular  school  systems  and  localities.  There 
are,  however,  some  underlying  principles  of  school 
management  applicable  to  all  localities  and  systems  that 
affect  vitally  our  education  for  citizenship ;  and  these 
may  be  summarized  in  the  broad  statement  that,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  school  in  its  outward  machinery  and  in 
its  inward  spirit,  should  be  conducted  on  lines  that  will 
best  train  for  individual,  thoughtful,  self-reliant  citizen- 
ship. There  should  be  no  spirit  of  absolute  monarchy 
ruling  in  the  school  that  is  to  train  political  units  that 
are  to  be  sovereigns  as  well  as  subjects.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible school  government,  like  government  in  the  repub- 
lic, should  he  a  reflection  of  public  opinion.  This,  of 
course,  involves  the  development  of  right  public  opinion. 
And  here  is  where  the  most  skilful,  if  not  the  most 
valuable  work  of  the  American  public  schools  is  to  be 
done. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  here  lay  down  any  speciflc  rules 
for  the  development  of  right  public  opinion — such 
opinion  as  is  reflected  in  and  results  from  intelligent 
self-control  on  the  part  of  the  school  unit,  and  from 
efficient  co-operation  among  the  units  for  the  accomp- 
lishment of  school  ends.  Every  skilful  and  disinterested 
teacher  has  his  own  conceptions  of  the  processes  in- 
ToWed  in  the  deyelopment  of  suob  public  opinion.    Tb^ 


purpose  is  simply  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  train- 
ing of  the  school  units  should  be  such  that  they  will  ap- 
preciate first,  the  rights  of  other  individual  units  ;  and 
secondly,  the  rights  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  when 
pursuing  its  proper  ends,  as  superior  to  the  rights  of  any 
individual  unit.  The  pupils  should  also  be  trained  to  see 
the  superior  worth  of  co-operation  for  right  public  ends 
over  the  worth  of  actions  which  involve  only  the  carry- 
ing out  of  some  selfish  or  wayward  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  individual. 

To  summarize,  then,  education  for  citizenship  ought 
to  include,  first,  such  instruction  by  the  schools  as  will 
enable  the  future  voter  to  see  the  necessity  and  duty  of 
exerting  an  active  influence  in  the  direction  of  good 
government  and  also  to  see  that  at  present  such  influ- 
ence can  be  exerted  most  effectively  by  working  thru  a 
political  organization,  which  the  school  should  aid  the 
voter  to  intelligently  select ;  secondly,  instruction  in  fun- 
damental constitutional  provisions,  state  and  national, 
and  in  the  general  spirit  of  our  national  institutions ; 
thirdly,  a  working  knowledge  of  pressing  economic  and 
political  problems ;  fourthly,  instruction  in  individual 
rights  and  duties ;  and  flfthly,  such  practical  training 
in  school  citizenship  as  will  fit  the  boy  to  step  naturally 
from  his  part  in  the  government  of  the  school  to  take 
an  intelligent  voter's  part  in  the  government  of  the 
state. 

Is  this  a  goal  hopelessly  beyond  the  possibility  of  at- 
tainment by  the  public  schools?  I  believe  not.  At  any 
rate  let  the  goal  be  set  and  the  runners  directed  towards 
it.  They  will  then  go  farther  along  the  way  to  intel- 
ligent citizenship  than  if  left  to  dissipate  their  energies 
with  no  such  definite  aim. 


Just  a  Boy. 

By  John  L.  Shroy,  Assistant  Editor  Philadelphia  Teaefur. 

I  ain't  any  better  'r  worse  than  the  rest, 
F'r  somehow  us  boys  never  hanker  fr  "  best," 
But  are  sort-a  content  to  git  licked  sow  as'  then, 
To  loosen  our  hide  so's  we^l  grow  to  be  men. 
Fm  jast  passiD'  thru  them  there  barbarous  days, 
When  a  boy  is  a  savage—my  sister,  she  says. 
An'  mother  she  frowns  an'  heaves  long,  heavy  sighs, 
An'  scolds  in  the  day  an'  at  evening  she  cries. 

An'  me  ?    I  just  wish  an'  just  pine  to  be  free, 

An'  long  for  the  plain  'r  the  billowy  sea. 

A  fire  'way  off  on  an  old  vacant  lot. 

To  me  is  more  dear  than  that  other  **  Dear  spot," — 

With  a  knife  in  my  belt  that  was  took  from  the  drawer. 

An'  heart  that  is  hungry  f  r  scalp-locks  an'  gore, — 

A  long,  silent  stride,  that  disturbs  not  a  twig. 

An'  walks  miles  an'  miles  without  feelin'  fatigue, — 

A  warwhoop  at  which  every  redskin  will  quake, 

An'  be  willin'  to  come  an'  be  tied  to  a  stake. 

An'  while  we  set  'round,  every  boy  in  his  place, 
We  freeze  on  the  back  an'  we  bum  on  the  face ; 
But  I'd  ruther  be  there  an*  be  perfectly  free, 
Than  hear  these  here  words  bein'  said  unto  me : 
"  Now,  Willie,  do  this,"  an'  "  Willie,  do  that," 
**  Stop  kickin'  the  dog  an'  tormentin'  the  cat." 
Oh,  give  me  a  tent  in  the  wild  woolly  West, 
With  deer  skin  f  r  pants  an'  bear  skin  f'r  vest. 
An'  a  gun  an'  a  belt  an'  a  bowie  knife  long, 
A  heart  that  is  brave  an'  an  arm  that  is  strong. 
Away  with  the  comforts  so  commonly  known. 
My  bed  is  the  ground— my  pillow's  a  stone. 
There  may  come  a  time  when  they'll  civilize  me. 
But  now  I'm  as  savage  as  savage  can  be. 


Literary  circles  are  much  interested  at  present  in  the 
largely  increasing  ranks  of  successful  Western  writers.  D. 
Appleton  &  Company  point  with  pride  to  their  list  of  West- 
ern writers  including  historians,  authors  of  educational  books, 
and  novelists.  They  profess  a  strong  and  abiding  belief  in 
the  West  as  a  literary  field  of  great  promise.  Their  recent 
move  in  establishing  a  branch  house  in  Chicago  was  made 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  securing  Western  manuscripts  at 
ftrst  bind. 
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A  Rural  School-House, 

Th«  specifications  for  work  and  material  required  for 
the  erection  of  a  one-room  school-house  in  accordance 
with  the  accompanying  plans  are  taken,  with  the  illus-  ^ 
trations  from  the  Nebraska  School  Report  for  1902. 
State  Supt.  W.  K.  Fowler,  thru  whose  courtesy  the  de- 
scription is  given,  says  that  the  original  building  was 
erected  in  District  No.  20,  Washington  county,  Ne- 
braska. The  specifications  are  given  exactly  as  laid  down 
for  that  school.  Superintendent  Fowler  adds  the  build- 
ing may  be  erec^bed  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state, 
complete,  for  $1,000.00.  The  original  plans  are  now 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  at  Lincoln. 

The  Board. 

The  board  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids.  ^ 
The  board  will  superintend  the  work,  thru  the  archi- 
tect or  an  especially  appointed  superintendent.  The 
board  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  changes,  omis- 
sions, or  additions  in  and  to  the  building,  without  void- 
ing these  specifications,  the  contract,  or  bond. 

The  board  will  recognize  no  extra  work  and  will  not 
pay  for  extra  work  unless  such  work  has  been  ordered 
beforehand  by  resolution  of  the  board. 

No  alleged  verbal  agreement  at  variance  with  the 
drawings;  specifications,  etc.,  will  be  recognized.  The 
board  will  insure  its  equity  in  the  building  from  time  to 
time  as  payments  are  made,  but  the  contractor  must 
insure  his  interest  therein  at  his  own  cost. 

The  Contractor. 

The  contractor  will  be  responsible  for  the  building 
until  its  acceptance  by  the  board,  and  must  make  good 
all  injuries  sustained  during  construction  from  whatever 
cause.  The  contractor  must  show  receipts  (if  the 
board  elects  te  ask  for  them)  before  each  payment. 

The  contractor  must  give  a  bond  with  two  responsi- 
ble sureties  as  provided  by  law,  subject  to  the  approval 
by  vote  of  the  board. 

The  contractor  must  finally  deliver  the  building  whole, 
perfect,  and  clean,  within  the  contract  time,  and  must 
correct  all  defects  discovered  during  the  first  month  of 
use,  unless  the  same  are  no  fault  of  his. 

Excavation. 

The  contractor  must  visit  the  site  and  examine 
same.  The  height  of  the  first  floor  will  be  given,  and 
the  contractor  must  do  all  necessary  excavation  to 
bring  the  walls  below  frost.  He  must  remove  6  inches 
of  the  black  earth  under  the  building,  to  prevent  decay 
of  vegetation  under  the  building. 

Brick  Work. 

The  entire  brick  work  including  chimney,  is  to  be 
built  of  good,  hard,  sound  brick,  to  be  laid  straight  and 
true,  neatly  pointed  up  and  to  be  washed  down  upon  . 
completion.    There  is  to  be  a  d-inch  brick  wall  extend-  ) 
ing  under  all  interior  wood  partitions,  for  the  support  ^ 
of  partitions  and  floor  joists. 

The  smoke  flue  is  to  be  plastered  on  the  inside  and  is 
to  be  12  X 12  inches  in  size  ;  it  is  also  to  be  plastered 
on  the  outside,  where  it  passes  thru  the  ceiling  and 
roof. 

All  wood  is  to  be  kept  from  the  flue  one  inch 
clear.  Smoke  flue  is  to  have  an  8-inch  thimble  for  fur- 
nace pipe. 

Plastering. 

Lath  all  walls  and  ceilings  with  No.  1  white  pine  or 
cypress  lath,  with  §-inch  spaces,  breaking  joints  every 
seventh  lath. 

Plaster  all  walls  and  ceilings,  including  inside  of 
teacher's  closet,  three  coats  ;  the  first  two  coats  to  be 
hard  plaster  of  an  improved  manufacture  approved  by 
the  board,  and  the  last  coat  to  be  a  plaster  Paris  finish- 
ing coat.  All  plastered  corners  are  to  be  rounded. 
Care  is  to  be  taken  that  plastering  which  will  receive 
artificial  blackboard  is  absolutely  straight  and  true. 
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The  wall  which  will  receive  blackboard  jb  to  be  plas- 
tered as  abore  specified,  aa  if  no  blackboard  were  to  be 
used.  If  natural  slate  blackboard  is  used,  the  first  two 
coats  of  plaatering  are  to  be  put  on  ready  for  finishing 
coat,  and  the  finishing  coat  behind  natural  slate  black- 
board is  to  be  omitted. 

Plastering  is  to  eitend  tight   np  against  window 
jambs  and  door  jambs  and  down  to  floor  behind  base 
everTwhere,  to  make  the  building  warm. 
Carpenter  Work. 

Floor  joists  are  to  be  2x12  inch  and  ceiling  joists 
2x10  inch  yellow  pine,  sound,  dry,  and  well-seasoned. 
All  other  framinglumber  to  be  white  pine  or  yellow  pine, 
sound,  dry  and  well-seasoned.  Joists  and  rafters  are  to 
be  in  one  length. 

Valleys  are  to  be  In  two  pieces  2x8  inches  each, 
thoroly  spiked  together.  Exterior  studding  is  to  be 
2X6  inches,  12  feet  long.  Interior  studding  is  to  be 
2x6  inches,  12  feet  long.  Wall  plate  for  exterior  walls 
is  to  be  SxS  inches  halved  and  pinned  at  corners,  and 
mortised  for  joists.  All  sills  for  interior  walls  are  to  be 
2X8  inches. 

Plates  for  exterior  studding  are  to  be  2X6  inches, 
double,  and  plates  for  interior  studding  to  be  2x6 
inches  donbla.  All  corners  and  angles  are  to  be  built 
up  solid,  no  lath  to  run  thru.  AH  joists  and  stnddings 
are  to  be  16  inches  from  center  to  center. 

Put  double  studding  on  each  side  of  each  door  and 
window  opening.  School-room  floor  is  to  have  one  row 
of  cress  bridging  1x3  inches. 

Everypair  of  rafters  is  tohavea  2x4  inch  cross  tie 
8  feet  long.  The  valleys  will  brace  the  roof  in  theother 
direction. 

Tower, 

Tower  is  to  hare  bell  deck,  covered  with  I.  X.  tin,  and 
to  have  3x8  inch  scuttle,  and  also  a  scuttle  in  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  school-room  immediately  under  tower. 

The  comer  posts  of  the  tower  are  to  extend  down  to 
the  top  of  ceiling  joists  and  to  be  braced.    Ceiling  joista 
under  inside  tower  posts  are  to  be  treble,  and  the  roof 
of  tower  is  to  be  tboroly  cross-braced. 
Pwch. 

Porch  is  to  be  built  as  shown,  of  white  pine,  with  |X4 
inch  white  pine  flooring,  and  to  have  white  pine  steps 
Ig  inch  thick,  with  white  pine  railing  and  balueteia 

Ceiling  of  porch  ia  to  be  flrst  lined  vrith  roof  sheath- 
ing, then  to  have  one  layer  of  straw  paper,  and  then  to 
be  covered  with  |  X  4  iDcJi  white  pine  ceiling, 
VentlUlion. 

The  ventilating  flue  is  to  be  lined  np  vrith  §X6  inch 
yellow  pine  ceiling,  and  is  to  extend  from  under  side  of 
floor  joists  to  attic  floor.  On  top  of  roof  boild  a  12- 
inch  globe  ventilator  of  galvanized  iron. 

The  ventilating  flue  is  to  have  sliding  board  in  school- 
room so  arranged  as  to  close  oflf  the  ventilating  flue  en- 
tirely when  school  is  not  in  session. 

Belew  the  second  and  fifth  windows  puta  10X10  inch 
ventilating  register  in  the  floor.  The  foul  air  vrill  then 
pass  directly  thru  these  registers  down  between  the 
earth  and  the  floor  towards  the  ventilating  flue,  pass  up 
thru  the  ventilating  flue  to  the  attic,  and  spread  sti 
over  the  attic  ;  thence  the  air  will  pass  out  thru  the 
globe  ventilator  in  the  top  of  the  roof.  In  the  outside 
wall  below  the  floor  build  an  opening  1  foot  6  inches  X 1 
foot  6  inches,  and  run  a  galvanized  iron  duct  1  foot  6 
inches  X 1  foot  6  inches  under  the  floor  to  the  under 
side  of  the  furnace. 

Under  the  furnace  cut  a  hole  in  the  floor  24  inches  in 
diameter  and  permit  the  air  to  strike  against  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace.  Provide  a  tight  door  in  the  opening  of 
,the  outside  wall  so  the  cold  air  may  be  shut  ofF  from  the 
school  when  it  is  not  in  session.  (An  ordinary  cast 
iron  furnace  costing  abont  $45.00  f ,  o.  b.  is  to  be  placed 
over  the  opening  in  the  floor.  The  furnace  ia  then  to 
receive  a  galvanized  iron  casing  extending  from  tb^ 
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floor  to  the  top  of  the  fnroace.  The  cold  air  will  then 
strike  the  furnace,  where  it  will  be  wanned,  rise  be- 
tween the  famace  and  the  galvanized  iron  caaing,  and 
pass  out  Into  the  school-room.  The  furnace,  casing,  and 
smoke  pipe  will  coat  not  to  exceed  $80.00  set  in  place.) 

By  the  above  method  the  fool  air  leaves  the  room  at 
aboat  68  or  76  degrees,  will  be  drawn  under  floor  and 
warm  the  floor,  and  it  will  be  drawn  thru  the  venti- 
ating  flue  to  the  attic,  thereby  warming  the  ceiling  of 
the  school-room. 

The  Roof. 

Cover  all  outside  walla,  entire  roof,  tower  and  entire 
fleor  with  No.  I  sheathing. 

Cover  sheathing  on  all  outside  walls  with  one  layer  of 
good  building  paper  (not  tar  paper),  and  cover  the  en- 
tire roof  sheathing  with  one  layer  of  tar  paper.  All 
paper  is  to  be  lapped  2  inches. 

Cover  the  entire  roof  and  tower  with  first  clear  red- 
wood or  cypress  shingling,  laid  4  inches  to  the  weather. 
Each  shingle  is  to  have  two  galvanized  iron  shingle 
nails. 

The  shingles  are  to  be  dipped  for  two-thirds  thair 
length  from  the  bottom  up,  into  beat  quality  creosote 
shingle-stain. 

Valleys  and  bell  deck  are  to  be  lined  with  I.  X.  tin  14 
inches  wide. 

Ridges  are  to  be  formed  with  two  |  X  5  inch  boards. 

Cornice  is  to  be  asshown  on  drawing.  The  eaves  are 
to  be  lined  with  paper  and  £  X  4  inch  white  pine  ceil- 
ing. 

Oubldc  Finl»h. 

Water  table  is  to  be  \\  inches  X  9^  inches  high,  to 
have  1^X3  inch  cap  and  \  quarter  round  underneath 
comer  board.  Window  casings  and  door  casings  are  to 
be  \\  inches  thick  and  6  inches  wide. 
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Window  Bills  are  to  be  If  inohea  Utick.  Outside 
window  oasiDg  is  to  be  ao  plued  u  to  permit  of  storm 
sash  at  a  later  da;.  Care  ia  to  be  taken  that  the  building 
paper  extends  under  all  water  tablea,  comer  boards,  door 
and  window  easings. 

Ail  outside  BtuddingH  are  to  be  covered  witb  narrow 
siding  with  i  inch  lap.  Siding  is  to  be  white  pine  or 
red  weod. 

Interior  TinMt 

Cover  all  floora  with  1X4  inch  tongued  and  grooved 
No.  1  yellow  pine  flooring  ;  all  joints  t«  be  amootiied 
after  laying.  Aa  soon  as  laid  the  floor  is  to  receive  oae 
coat  of  bailed  linseed  oil  mixed  with  25  per  cent,  turpen- 
tine. 

Provide  a  ladder  from  attic  to  bell  deck. 

The  outside  door  is  to  have  double  strength  glaaa  in 
upper  panel.  It  is  to  be  made  of  two  thickneaaes  of 
white  pine  1}  inch  each,  making  the  door  2^  inches 
thick,  to  be  paneled  and  flash  moulded.  All  inside  doors 
are  to  be  No.  1  white  pine  ateck  doora  with  five  panels, 
hand  smoothed  for  oil  finish. 

The  two  teacher's  cloaet  doora  are  to  be  li  inchea 
thick,  to  have  three  panels  each. 

Outside  door  jamb  ia  to  be  1§  inches  thick,  rebated. 
Inside  door  jamb  la  to  be  i  inch  tlilck,  and  is  to  have 
door  atopa. 

Teacher's  closet  is  to  have  seven  shelves  14  inches 
wide,  to  be  put  on  ratchets,  so  as  to  make  them  mova- 
ble. 

Windows  are  to  have  li  inch  yellow  pine  pulley  stiles, 


I.  Escape  boles  In  movsbli  board  for  exit  of  foal  ait. 
3.  Board  to  break  tbe  force  of  draft  of  freih  air. 
3.  Batrance  «f  frasb  air. 

If  inches  thick,  to  be  filled  with  D.  S.  (double  strength) 
glass. 

Sash  is  to  be  hung  to  cast  iron  weights  with  i  inch 
Sampson  or  Silver  Lake  cord  to  have  2i  inch  anti-fric- 
tioB  axle  pnlleya,  and  all  windowa  are  to  have  1)  inch 
■tool. 

Soors  and  windows  are  to  have  ix  5  inch  casing  with 
plinth  at  bottom  and  to  be  mitered  on  top. 

Base  is  to  be  i  X  7  inches,  to  have  1x3  inch  mould  on 
top  and  quarter  round  at  bottom. 

Chalk  trough  is  to  run  all  around  room  and  to  be  1} 
inchea  thick,  to  he  hollowed  for  chalk,  to  project  2| 
inchea,  and  to  have  Sx5  inch  apron. 


Run  picture  moulding  all  around  school-room,  level 
with  the  top  of  windows. 

All  interior  finish,  with  the  exception  of  doora,  ia  to 
be  best  quality  yellow  pine,  hand  smoothed  for  oil  finiab. 
Palntlntf. 

Paint  all  tin  immediately  after  laying  and  before 
covering,  with  two  coats  of  approved  mineral  paint. 


Slow-combustton  vcDtilatlug  s 
.  SectioD   of  Btov«  shoirtng— a,  eotraace  of  cold  air,   j,  en- 
trance of  warmed  air  Into  room;  i-,  Bmoke  flue;  </,  fire-claj  back 


Paint  all  exterior  woodwork  with  three  coats  of  pure 
linseed  oil,  pure  white  lead  and  beat  English  pigments, 
and  color  as  selected. 

The  first  coat  of  paint  is  to  be  i  French  ochre,  i 
white  lead  and  oil.  After  first  cost  all  nail  holes  and 
other  defects  are  to  be  puttied. 

Varnish  all  interior  woodwork  three  coats ;  first  coat 
is  to  be  a  liquid  filler,  second  and  third  coats  a  good 
standard  varnish,  list  price  not  less  than  $2.50. 

Filler  and  first  coat  are  to  be  nibbed  down,  last  coat 
is  to  be  flowed  on. 

Blackbeanb  and  Hardware. 

Blackboards  will  be  put  on  by  the  board,  and  are  not 
to  be  included  in  this  contract. 

The  carpenter  will  furnish  complete  and  will  put  on 
all  hardware.  Each  window  is  to  have  a  heavy  saah 
lock,  and  one  fiuah  sash  lift.  Front  door  ia  to  have 
4^x4^  inch  lock  with  three  steel  tumblers,  two  keys, 
and  three  4^X4}  inch  steel  hinges. 

Each  inside  door  is  to  have  one  tumbler  lock  and  two 
4X4  inchateel  hinges. 

Teacher's  cloaet  is  to  have  one  tumbler  lock  to  one 
leaf,  the  otker  leaf  to  be  hooked  to  ahelf,  each  door  to 
be  hung  with  two  3^  inch  X  3^  inch  ateel  hingea. 

All  locka  are  to  have  aolid  knoba,  elongated  eacnt- 
oheons.    All  hardware  above  specified  is  to  be  bronzed. 

World's  Fair  Grounds,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  first 
flag  pole  to  be  raised  on  the  World's  fair  grounds  is  a 
mast  of  Oregon  fir,  on  the  tower  of  the  Administration 
buildings. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Idaho  building  be  con- 
structed of  lava  rock,  which  abounds  in  that  atate. 

Two  hundred  acres  of  Forest  Park  have  been  set  aside 
for  the  state  buildings.  Those  already  located  are  the 
Missouri,  Texaa,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wiaconain.  They  will  all  be  aouth  of  the 
main  group,  not  far  from  the  government  building  and 
the  great  art  pslaoe. 

The  English  press  manifests  a  deep  interest  in  the 
plan  for  the  reproduction  of  the  Burns  cottage  at  the 
Worid's  fair. 

Senator  Archer,  as  acting  governor  of  Ohio,  baa 
signed  tbe  bill  appropriating  $75,000  for  Ohio's  repnt- 
sentation.    Senator  Archer  himself  introduced  the  bilk 
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School  6quipiiient  and  the  Bducational  'Crade* 

Dnder  this  head  are  giyen  practical  siiffgestioxis  concerning  aids  to  teaching  and  arrangement  of  school  libraries,  and  dewriptionB  of  new 
mataiial  for  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  aU  notes  of  school  supplies  are  inserted  for  porpoees  of  iuformation  only,  and  no  paid 
advertisements  are  admitted.  School  boards,  superintendents,  and  teachers  will  nnd  many  valiiable  notes  from  the  educational  supply  manet, 
which  will  help  them  to  keep  up  with  the  advances  made  in  this  important  field.  (Correspondence  is  invited.  Address  letters  to  JboOor  o/ Tki 
School  Joubnal,  61  East  0th  street.  New  York  city. 


The  pnrdiase  of  school  equipment  and  supplies  is  a  serious 
matter.  The  School  Journal  has  frequently  called  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  it,  and  the  monthly  publication  of  a 
special  department  of  notes  emphasizes  the  recognition  of  this 
fact.  Oae  point  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  is 
the  need  of  taking  proper  account  of  the  quality  of  goods  as 
well  as  of  the  responsibility  of  the  firm  furnishing  them. 
Cheapness  ought  never  to  be  an  excuse  for  poor  material. 
Everything  in  school  should  be  of  the  highest  possible  grade 
of  excellence.  Rather  not  have  any  piano,  for  instance,  than 
purchase  an  unsatisfactory  instrument ;  in  the  long  run  it  will 
be  found  most  profitable  to  have  bought  from  a  firm  like 
Steinway  or  Steinert.  School  furniture  is  best  obtained  from 
the  American  School  Furniture  Company,  the  New  Jersey 
Church  and  School  Furniture  Company,  or  some  other  firm  of 
equally  well  established  reputation.  In  securing  chemicals  or 
chemical  and  physical  apparatus  and  scientific  instruments,  it 
is  especially  important  that  only  goods  of  the  highest  standard 
should  be  used  in  the  class-room.  Here  the  firm  of  Eimer  & 
Amend  is  particularly  commended.  The  material  employed 
for  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  ought  to  be  of  a  grade 
to  be  absolutely  relied  upon.  Unscrupulous  dealers  often 
label  chemicals  and  acids  C.  P.  which  are  only  commercial 
articles  and  not  the  chemically  pure  re-agents  required  in 
the  laboratory.  To  experienced  teachers  these  suggestions 
may  appear  commonplace,  yet  almost  daily  large  sums  are 
expended  in  an  unintelligent,  wasteful  manner,  just  to  get 
things  cheaply,  and  without  due  regard  to  the  peculiar  im- 
portance of  using  only  the  best  in  school. 

The  new  Spencerian  college  buildings  on  Euclid  avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  provide  splendid  facilities  for  the  students 
and  teachers.  Both  buildings  are  constructed  of  red  pressed 
brick  and  stone,  with  white  enameled  terra  cotta  trimmings, 
and  the  roofs  are  of  slate.  They  are  twelve  feet  apart  and 
are  connected  on  every  floor. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  the  bicycle-room,  lunch-room  i 
janitor's  room,  publishing  department,  boys'  toilet-room, 
boiler-room,  and  other  small  apartments.  The  pediment  of 
the  colonial  porch  id  supported  by  four  massive  columns,  and 
the  large  lamp  which  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  in  the 
porch  is  lighted  by  electricity.  While  there  are  260  electric 
lights  in  the  building  the  fixtures  are  so  arranged  that  gas 
may  be  used. 

The  hall,  reception  room,  offices  are  finished  in  quartered 
oak.  There  is  an  automatic  electric  clock  which  not  only  regu- 
lates all  the  other  clocks  but  rings  the  bell  for  classes  as  well. 

A  telephone  system  connects  all  the  principal  rooms  in  the 
building.  The  typewriting  department  is  a  large,  beautiful 
room  which  is  furnished  with  fifty  oak  typewriter  cabinets. 
At  the  end  of  the  lower  entrance  hall  is  the  stationery  room 
where  the  students  obtain  their  books,  blanks,  and  sup- 
plies. 

All  the  departments  connected  with  an  up-to-date  commer- 
cial college  are  lodged  in  spacious,  well-equipped  rooms.  The 
counter  of  the  business  practice  department  is  made  of  quar- 
tered oak,  the  front  being  of  glass  enclosed  by  turned  and 
carved  columns.  There  are  drinking  fountains  on  each  floor 
that  are  supplied  with  filtered  water.  In  addition  to  the 
marble  washstands  that  are  in  the  toilet  rooms  others  are  con- 
veniently located  thruout  the  various  rooms.  There  are  hard- 
wood floors  in  every  part  of  the  buildings,  and  polished  oak 
floors  in  the  main  hall,  reception  room,  and  offices. 

The  furniture  is  of  oak  and  there  are  360  individual  desks 
m^de  especially  for  this  school  from  original  designs.  The 
Practical  Text -Book  Company  is  connected  with  the  Spence- 
rian college  and  every  text-book  used  in  the  school  is  published 
by  this  firm  as  well  as  large  quantities  which  are  used  by 
other  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  many 
foreign  countries.  Nearly  4,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  in 
the  new  buildings  is  used  for  the  storage  of  books  and  office 
work  of  the  publishing  department. 

The  **  Holden  System"  of  preserving  books  takes  care  of  the 
inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  books.  The  covers  are  made 
of  very  heavy,  waterproof,  germproof,  plain-finish  leatherette, 
absolotely  pure.  One  of  the  paper  experts  in  the  United 
States  said,  after  subjecting  it  to  many  tests,  that  it  is  the 


strongest,  toughest  paptr  ever  brought  to  his  notice  except- 
ing bank  ledger  paper.  The  fact  that  these  covers  are  germ- 
proof  renders  them  of  high  value  to  school  communities, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  discovered  after  careful  investigation 
that  many  diseases  have  been  communicated  to  large  numbers 
of  school-children  thru  the  use  of  muslin  covered  iMoks.  The 
Holden  self-binders  are  admirable  for  fastening  in  loosened 
leaves  and  strengthening  weakenened  and  broken  bindings, 
while  the  Holden  transparent  paper  gives  splendid  satisfaction 
in  mending  torn  school-books.  It  is  strong,  adheres  perfectly, 
and  is  transparent.  The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Ck)mpany 
is  located  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  small  quantity  of  Dixon's  Graphite  sprinkled  on  saw- 
tables  has  been  found  very  useful  for  lubricating  purposes. 
For  several  years  past  this  company  has  sold  a  dry,  finely 
pulverized  graphite  to  manufacturers  and  users  of  talking 
machines,  phonographs,  gramophones,  and  similar  machines 
for  lubricating  the  oiled  springs.  Operators  have  found 
that  the  introduction  of  the  graphite  between  the  coils  of 
the  spring  prevents  the  binding  of  the  same  and  the  hum- 
ming or  whirring  sound  which  is  sometimes  produced  when 
the  springs  are  unwinding. 

Ironwork  which  is  out  of  doors  all  the  time  may  be  ren- 
dered impervious  to  the  weather  if  painted  with  Dixon's 
Silica-Graphite  Paint.  A  firm  in  New  Zealand  says  of  this 
paint,  "We  like  it  and  use  it  wherever  we  can  on  the 
works.' 


The  window  curtain  fixtures  made  by  the  Buffalo  Fixture 
Works  have  been  adopted  by  the  United  States  government 
for  use  in  various  schools  and  public  institutions. 


Mr.  H.  A.  Miller,  of  Hoagland,  Ind.,  has  invented  a  window 
and  wall  ventilator  which  should  prove  most  useful  in  schools 
where  no  other  system  of  ventilation  prevails,  sudi  as  com- 
monly goes  with  a  heating  system.  It  is  made  of  galvaniied 
iron,  hollow  and  in  section.  It  is  adjustable  to  any  window 
and  brings  fresh  air  into  the  room  without  causing  a  draft, 
and  draws  out  the  foul  air. 


C.  E.  Sheppard  Company,  87  Maiden  lane.  New  Tork,  are 
manufacturing  a  handy  combination  lock  for  letter-boxei, 
files,  etc.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  yet  cannot  be  opened, 
except  by  one  knowing  the  combination,  without  breaking 
the  lock.  The  combination  is  not  complicated,  however,  aid 
as  the  lock  is  made  of  the  best  steel,  it  is  practically  inde- 
structible. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Rohde,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  manufacturiog  a 
device  for  instructing  young  children  to  spell  simple  English 
words.  The  construction  of  the  spelling  board  is  simple.  Six 
ribbons,  on  each  of  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
printed  in  rotation,  revolve  on  rollers,  which  are  turned  by 
hand.  Across  the  center  of  the  front  are  six  circiUar  open- 
ings thru  which  the  letters  may  be  seen,  words  of  from  two 
to  six  letters  being  spelled  out.  Accompanying  the  board  is 
a  series  of  thirty  pictures  of  familiar  objects,  and  the  child's 
interest  can  be  directed  from  the  picture  to  the  spelling  of  the 
simple  words  that  express  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  outline 
sketches. 


P.  F.  Van  Everen,  60  Ann  street,  New  York,  is  having  con- 
siderable success  with  the  Van  Everen's  Paper  Adjustable 
Book  Covers.  They  are  easy  to  apply,  cost  little,  and  are 
substantial.    He  will  send  samples  upon  request. 

BanKor  Slate  Blackboards. 

E.  J.  Johnson  &  Company,  of  38  Park  Row,  New  York  city, 
have  an  enviable  reputation  for  fine  slate  blackboards.  TliMe 
are  quarried  and  finished  at  Bangor,  Pa.,  and  are  most  popular 
blue  black  slates,  owing  to  their  strength  and  firmness  of 
texture.  The  blackboards  are  made  from  what  are  termed 
**  big  beds,"  so  called  because  they  are  much  larger  than  uiual, 
and  also  because  they  are  of  the  finest  texture  and  will  make 
a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Where  a  space  is  longer  than 
five  feet,  the  firm  make  two  or  more  boi^rds  with  perfectly 
true  joints.  All  boards  are  guaranteed  to  arrive  at  purehas* 
er's  station  unbroken  an|d  in  good  order. 
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The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter. 

When  ft  little  moie  than  twelve  rears  sgo  the  first  Model 
No.  t  Snith  Premier  P/pewriter  was  placed  upon  the  market 
it  represented  a  decided  advance  and  important  departure  in 
typewriter  manufacture.  Starting  fifteen  year*  after  the  in- 
dnatry  was  established,  and  handicapped  by  the  prestige  which 
had  been  gained  by  the  then  leading  typewriting  machines,  its 
advance  to  the  front  r^nk  was  phenomenal.  It  sprang  into 
pipDlarity  before  it  had  been  before  the  public  six  nonthe, 
and  its  success  was  assored.  To-day  everywhere  typewriting 
machinee  are  mentioned  or  discussed  the  Smith  Premier  is  one 
of  the  first  thought  of.  It  stands  for  all  that  is  belt  in  the 
art  of  typewriting. 

A  great  contrast  exists  between  the  Smith  Premier  Type- 
writer, as  at  present  manufactured,  and  the  original  No.  1 
model,  bnt  the  latter  machine  contained  the  germ  of  all  im- 
provements that  are  shown  in  the  models  more  recently  isened 
by  the  makers.  It  was  a  pioneer  in  typewriter  constrnction 
in  so  far  as  it  presented  many  new  and  strikingly  vatnable  or- 


iginal features.  From  time  to  time  within  the  past  twelve 
years  other  improvements  have  been  added. 

Among  the  original  features  which  gained  for  the  Smith 
Premier  Typewriter  its  popularity,  and  which  have  helped  to 
hold  it  in  its  place  before  the  public,  are  its  almost  friction- 
less  mechanism  with  ball  bearings  for  carriage  and  escape- 
ment ;  conical  steel  bearings  for  its  type  bars  ;  its  steel  rock- 
ing-shaft  for  transmitting  the  power  from  the  key  stem  to 
the  type,  and  the  width  of  its  type-bar  bearings,  which  have 
insured  absolute  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  the  stroke  of  its 
type  at  a  common  printing  point.  Uniform  key  depression  ia 
another  Smith  Premier  feature  which  is  worth  mentioning,  as 
well  as  the  automatic  ribbon  feed  with  ribbon  spools  that  re- 
verse themselvea ;  single  scale  and  swinging  platen ;  the 
straight  line  keyboard  ;  the  absolutely  positive  and  permanent 
Mignment ;  the  automatic  paper  guides,  and  other  advantages 
which  might  be  mentioned. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  was  the  first  to  introduce 
these  and  many  other  features  now  considered  essential  to  the 
typewriter  of  high  quality.  Equally  important  is  the  auto- 
matic type  cleaning  device,  by  which  all  of  the  type  can  be 
cleaned  in  a  few  seconds  without  soiling  the  hands. 

The  simplicity,  ease  of  operation,  and  dorability  of  the 
Smith  Premier  Typewriter  bas  won  the  machine  thousands  of 
friends. 

Since  Model  No.  1  was  brought  out,  and  later  retired  from 
the  field,  five  new  models  have  been  manufactured,  all  of  which 
are  before  the  public  to-dsy.    Of  these  the  No.  2  is  particularly 


one-half  Inches  in  width,  and  has  eighty-four  characters- 
Every  one  of  these  models  is  equipped  with  the  Smith  Premier 
complete  keyboard  with  the  kejs  arranged  in  straight  lines  in 
each  direction. 

To  the  unexperienced  operator  the  complete  keyboard  is  a 
boon  ;  the  operator  of  experience  and  the  touch  operator,  par- 
ticularly, prefer  it,  because  upon  it  the  most  rapid  work  can 
be  done  and  there  is  not  the  poaaibility  of  error  which  arises 
thru  the  improper  manipulation  of  a  shift  key. 

It  was  due  to  the  advantages  here  enumerated,  as  well  as  to 
its  excellence  of  mechanical  construction,  that  the  Anatrian 
Ministry  of  Justice  some  months  ago,  after  an  exhaustive 
competitive  test  lasting  for  three  months,  decided  that  none 
bat  Smith  Premier  Typewriters  should  be  purchased  or  used 
in  any  of  the  twelve  hundred  courts  of  justice  in  the  Austrian 
empire,  at  the  same  time  awarding  contract  for  typewriters 
to  be  furnished  to  these  courts  to  the  representative  of  the 
makers  at  Vienna. 

The  same  reasons  have  influenced  the  British  authodtiee  in 
South  Africa  to  adopt  the  Smith  Premier  for  uie  in  all  the 
magistrates'  courts  in  that  Jurisdiction;  the  United  States 
war  department  to  purchase  it  in  large  numbers  for  use  in 
the  Philippines,  and  the  medical  department  of  the  United 
States  army  to  buy  last  month  fifty-six  bmith  Premier  Type- 
writers on  a  single  order. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  is  employed  all  over  the 
world  for  use  in  government  departments.  Even  the  king  of 
Siam  has  made  the  Smith  Premier  the  official  machine  of  his 
court,  and  all  the  Siamese  embassies  are  equipped  with  it ;  and 
the  king  of  Tonga,  one  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  is  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  the  Smith  Premier  and  enjoy  a  ope  rating  it. 

More  than  sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  typewriting  machices 

finrchased  by  the  Canadian  government  during  the  fiscal  year 
ately  closed  were  Smith  Premiers,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
typewriters  sent  out  with  the  troops  from  Canada  to  South 
Africa  were  of  the  same  manufacture.  Some  of  the  greatest 
security  companies  of  the  United  States  use  it  exclusively,  and 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  they  are  able  to  get  what  they  prefer. 
Equipped  with  the  card  plates  the  Smith  Premier  is  used  by 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  United 
States  for  indexing  and  cataloging.  Examples  of  libraries 
uaing  it  for  these  purposes  are  the  Carnegie,  at  Pittsburg,  the 
United  Statea  Patent  Office,  Scientific,  at  Washington,  and 
many  others. 

In  the  factory  of  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  complete  typewriter  is  turned  oat  every  six 
minutes  of  the  working  day,  and  yet  the  firm  reports  the  great* 
est  difficnity  in  keeping  up  with  its  current  orders.  Tbese  are 
some  indications  of  the  wonderful  victories  won  by  the  Smith 
Premier  Typewriter  within  a  dozen  years. 

The  secret  of  this  as  of  all  genuine,  solid  snecesi  is  the  con- 
stant study  of  possible  improvement  of  the  writing  machines. 
Able  minds  are  on  the  lookout  for  better  appliances  and  in- 
genious devices  for  making  the  operation  of  the  machine 
easier  and  increase  its  capacity.  The  Smith  Premier  is  aiming 
at  nothing  short  of  perfection  in  writing  machinee. 

Just  as  The  School  JonRNAL  is  going  to  press  a  cablegram 
ia  received  by  the  New  Tork  rnfrun«  announcing  that  the  Aus- 
trian minister  of  finance  baa  awarded  to  the  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Company  an  exclusive  contract  for  the  supply  of 
typewriting  machines  to  the  finance  miointry  and  its  subordin- 
ate branches  tbmont  the  entire  empire.  This,  like  the  recent 
contract  with  the  same  company  to  supply  all  the  courte  of 
the  empire,  was  the  result  of  a  competitive  test  conducted  b; 
the  government. 

The  Smith  Premier  Company  bas  completed  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  seven-story  building  to  adjoin  its  present  fac- 
tory in  Syracnse.  This  building  will  enable  the  company  to 
double  its  present  output. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Smith-Premier  Typewriter  Company:  President 
Lyman  C.  Smith ;  vice-president  and  secretary,  Monroe  G. 
Smith ;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Smith  ;  assistant  secretary,  L,  S. 
Wilson. 


suited  for  legal  wora  auu  general  correspondence  ;  the  No.  3, 
a  wide  carriage  machine,  for  a  great  variety  of  tabular  and 
commercial  work.  The  No.  4  has  eighty-four  characters  and 
is  much  used  for  general  purposes  abroad.  The  No.  6,  writiag 
a  nine  and  one-half  inch  line,  is  well  adapted  for  billing  and 
other  commercial  nses.    The  No.  €  takes  paper  eighteen  and 


Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York  city,  are  moving  their  establish- 
ment from  the  Cooper  Institute  building,  where  they  have  been 
located  for  17  years,  to  31,  33,  35  West  Fifteenth  street,  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues,  where  they  will  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  ground  floor  and  basement  of  theBeldon  build- 
ing. Their  new  quarters  will  be  more  commodious,  admit- 
ing  of  the  coatinnsnca  of  growth  both  in  thiir  business  as 
publishers  of  educational  books  and  that  of  wholeialera  and 
ratailera  of  scheol  and  college  booke. 
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D.  AppletoD  &  Company  will  move  from  72  Fifth  avenne  to 
436-438  Fifth  avenae  within  a  few  weeks.  The  Appletons 
will  then  be  farther  uptown  than  any  of  the  other  publishing 
houses.  It  is  believed  the  new  library  will  become  a  place 
where  publishers  will  congregate.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
there  has  been  a  steady  migration  northward  on  the  part  of 
all  publishers. 

The  White  Mountain  Paper  Company,  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,000,  is  about  to  begin  active 
competition  with  the  International  Paper  Company.  The 
former  corporation  has  begun  the  erection  at  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  of  one  of  the  largest  pulp  and  paper  plants  in  the  country, 
120  acres  of  land  having  been  purchased  for  this  purpose. 
The  company  will  employ  about  2,600  men. 

Two  new  summer  schools  will  be  started  by  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Company  this  year,  in  addition  to  the  Eastern  school  at 
Boston  and  the  Western  school  at  Evanston,  111.,  conducted  by 
them  heretofore.  The  courses  in  public  school  music  to  be 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Normal 
Methods  at  Los  Angeles,  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Edwin  A. 
Cox  The  school  of  the  South  will  be  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  Klind worth  Conservatory  of  Music,  Carnegie  Place, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

• 

The  J.  L.  Hammett  Company,  116-120  Summer  street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  have  opened  classes  in  raphia  and  reed  work  at 
their  store  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  )n  and  around  Bos- 
ton. These  classes,  which  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Gertrude  Peaseley,  will  be  held  at  2  and  4  p.  m.  on  each  Sat- 
urday for  a  time.  At  the  first  lesson  tools  will  be  loaned  and 
the  material  furnished  free.  Admission  to  the  classes  will  be 
twenty-five  cents. 

The  New  York  office  of  J.  L.  Hammett  Company  has  re- 
moved to  43-45  East  Nineteenth  street.  Recent  removals  to 
this  street  have  been  the  American  School  Furniture  Company 
and  the  Andrews  School  Furniture  Company.  The  former 
have  now  beautiful  and  commodious  quarters  in  the  Cluett 
building.  They  occupy  the  entire  second  story  of  this  build- 
ing and  are  able  to  have  showrooms,  offices,  and  storerooms  in 
•ne  immense  room,  instead  of  having  various  departments 
scattered  in  twenty  or  more  rooms  as  was  the  case  when 
the  American  Company's  offices  were  at  111  Fifth  avenue. 

A.  S.  Barnes,  New  York,  report  a  prosperous  spring  book 
season,  which  they  say  is  a  repetition  of  last  fall's  tremen- 
dous output. 

The  Hygienic  Sehool  Furniture  Company  of  32  Bond  street, 
New  York,  has  gone  out  of  existence. 

The  Crowell  Apparatus  Company,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  have 
greatly  extended  the  scope  of  their  business  in  recent  months, 
and  there  are  to  be  still  further  departures  in  the  present  di- 
rection. The  object  is  to  include  all  lines  of  school  supplies. 
The  advertisement  in  the  present  number  indicates  that  aside 
from  the  supply  of  chemicals  and  chemical  apparatus  the  firm 
is  prepared  to  furnish  complete  manual  training  equipment, 
pictures,  and  many  other  things  needed  in  modern  schools.  . 

The  condition  of  the  typewriter  business  is  considered  a 
good  index  to  the  general  commercial  situation.  The  Reming- 
ton Typewriter  Company  announce  that  they  propose  to  ex- 
tend the  capacity  of  their  works  in  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  so  as  to  nearly 
double  their  present  production.  The  business  of  this  com- 
pany has  increased  so  rapidly  in  every  department  as  to  war- 
rant the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  greater  facilities  in 
every  direction.  This  concern  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  and  its  perfectly  organized  system  touches  the  com- 
mercial world  everywhere. 

A.  W.  Baker  &  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  have  united 
with  D.  Webster  Allen,  manufacturer  of  church  and  school 
furniture,  and  slate  blackboards,  and  with  E.  Totman  & 
Company,  manufacturers  of  general  hardware,  under  the  cor- 
porate name  of  Allen.  Totman  &  Company.  They  are  located 
in  the  Wakefield  building,  90  Canal  street,  Boston,  where  they 
have  a  large  and  well-lighted  show  room. 

The  new  firm  will  continue  to  run  the  factory  in  West  Som- 
erville,  where  they  will  manufacture  kindergarten  tables,  kin- 
dergarten materials,  number  tables,  blackboards  of  wood, 
slate,  cloth,  paper,  and  talc  plate,  desks,  sloyd  and  manual 
training  tools,  benches,  and  outfits.  Anything  in  the  line  of 
church  furniture  can  also  be  supplied  by  the  united  firm.  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Baker,  for  eighteen  years  with  J.  L.  Hammett,  will 


manage  the  West  Somerville  factory,  and  Misa  Elsie  M.  Baker, 
formerly  with  J.  L.  Hammett,  will  have  charge  of  the  sales- 
room in  Boston.  Mr.  Charles  Hammett  will  continue  with  the 
new  firm  and  will  look  after  the  New  England  trade. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  owing  to  a  large  increaae  in  their 
New  York  business,  have  moved  their  offices  to  the  Parker 
building,  227  Fourth  avenue,  between  18th  and  19th  streets. 
Their  new  quarters  afford  considerably  larger  facilities  for 
the  handling  of  their  business.  The  offices  are  fitted  up  in 
excellent  taste  and  are  very  attractive.  Teachers  and  school 
officers  are  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome. 

The  American  Radiator  Company,  Chicago,  announce  that 
they  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Titusville  Iron  Cpm- 
pany  to  offer  to  the  trade  their  entire  output  of  Acme  fire  box 
boilers,  improved  in  many  essential  particulars. 

The  Robert  Grant  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Phila- 
delphia with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  typewriter  supplies.  The  incorporators  are 
Cleveland  V.  Childs,  James  R.  Mapletoft  and  H.  N.  Smith. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Eberhard  Faber  have  removed  their 
entire  stock  to  their  new  factory  adjoining  the  old  one  at 
Greenpoint,  borough  of  Brooklyn.  Instead  of  being  shipped 
from  the  store,  all  orders  will  in  future  be  shipped  direct 
from  the  factory. 

The  first  injunction  case  brought  to  determine  the  power  of 
the  postmaster-general  to  charge  a  higher  rate  under  the  de- 
partmental regulation  promulgated  July  17, 1901,  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  complainant  May  6.  Under  the  amended  reg- 
ulation the  postmaster-general  has  excluded  from  the  second- 
class  rate  a  large  number  of  publications.  The  Railway  Equip- 
ment and  Publication  Company  served  an  injunction  on  the 
postmaster-general  to  prevent  the  charge  of  third-class  instead 
of  second-class  rate  on  the  complainant's  publication  known 
as  •'  The  Pocket  List  of  Railroad  Officials."  Justice  Bradley, 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  ren- 
dered the  verdict,  decided  that  the  regulation  goes  beyond  the 
law.    Several  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  are  pending. 

The  Standard  School  Furnishing  Company  has  removed  from 
45  to  47  Jackson  street,  Chicago,  to  149  and  151  Michigan 
avenue.  The  change  is  necessitated  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
business  of  the  firm. 

The  text-book  committee  of  the  Pittsburg  board  of  educa- 
tion has  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following:  Mc- 
Laughlin's "History  of  the  American  Nation,''  Botsford's 


Williams  &  Roger's  "Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling,''  Milne's 
"  Higher  Algebra,**  Jagemann's  '*  Elements  of  German  Syntax," 
and  Jagemann's  "  Material  for  Grammar  and  Prose  Composi- 
tion." 

• 

The  various  publishing  houses  have  been  instructed  by  the 
clerk  of  the  text-book  committee  of  Minneapolis  that  their 
agents  must  not  interview  any  members  of  the  board,  the 
superintendent,  the  principals,  or  the  teachers  of  the  variooi 
schools. 

The  Chicago  headquarters  of  the  Macmillan  Company  have 
been  removed  from  the  McClurg  building  to  the  Studebaker 
building,  which  now  houses  such  publishers  as  D.  C.  Heath  ft 
Company,  Ginn  &  Company,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Company,  Werner  School  Boek  Company,  and 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

Potter  &  Putnam,  New  York,  announce  that  the  sales  of 
their  Indactive  Geography  are  rapidly  increasing.  Council 
Bluffs  is  one  of  the  recent  additions  to  their  list. 

By  recent  purchase,  the  Dixon  Company  has  acquired  ten 
houses  adjoining  their  pencil  factory,  in  order  that  they  may 
extend  their  works  and  be  able  to  keep  up  with  their  school 
business.  The  last  five  years  has  seen  a  steady  increase  in 
their  educational  department.  A  recent  issue  ef  GrapkiU 
gave  an  extended  sketch  of  this  firm  and  their  plant. 

The  A.  H.  Andrews  Company,  Chicago,  have  moved  into 
their  new  factory  plant,  which  is  located  at  Twenty-second 
and  Fish  streets  and  cost  $150,000.  It  is  supplied  with  elec- 
tric lights,  elevators,  sprinklers,  and  all  modem  conveniences. 
Manager  Holbrook,  who  recently  assumed  charge,  has  abtady 
demonstrated  his  ability  and  has  increased  the  efBelency  (tf 
all  departments. 


I 
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The  first  annaal  dinner  of  the  Subscription  Book  Pablishers' 
Association  was  recently  held  at  the  Arena,  41  West  Thirty- 
first  street,  New  York.  Among  those  present  were  F.  A.  Win- 
ship,  of  Harper  &  Brothers ;  E.  L.  Dillingham,  of  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons ;  and  C.  W.  Stansbory,  of  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany. Charles  T.  Dillingham,  of  Hardy,  Pratt  &  Company, 
presided. 

Among  the  recent  adoptions  of  the  clock  systems  arranged 
by  the  Fred.  Frick  Clock  Company,  of  Waynesboro,  Jfa.,  are 
the  following : 

MoKinley  Meaorial  school,  Waynesboro ,.  Pa.,  program  clock 
in  handsome  giandfather  case,  twelve  secondary  clocks  and  six- 
teen bells. 

Program  clocks  for  fonr  sthools  of  Bntte,  Mont.  These  build- 
ings will  have  complete  bell  systems  controlled  from  the  pro- 
gram clocks,  but  no  secondary  clocks. 

Francis  Shimmer  academy,  Mt.  Carroll,  111.  One  of  our  finest 
program  clocks  and  complete  bell  system. 

Doane  college,  Crete,  Neb.,  one  of  our  best  program  clocks 
which  will  operate  the  bell  system  of  the  college. 

High  school.  Pine  Bluffs,  Ark  ,  one  of  the  best  program  clocks 
and  bell  system  complete. 

Hackley  Hall,  Tarry town-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  one  of  our  com- 
plete program  and  time  systems. 

McMaster  university,  Toronto,  Can.,  complete  program  and 
time  system. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Aurora  Acetylene  Company, 
who  advertise  in  oar  columns,  have  been  given  the  highest 
award,  a  gold  medal,  at  the  Charleston  &  West  Indian  Expo- 
sition, on  their  acetylene  generators.  The  Aurora  Acetylene 
Company  were  in  competition  with  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  this  country,  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their 
victory.  We  understand  that  their  lightiog  apparatus  ob- 
tained a  much  higher  mark  than  any  other  generator  ex- 
hibited.   The  address  of  this  company  is  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Ames  &  Rollinson,  designers  and  engrossers,  have  moved 
from  their  old  building  to  203  Broadway,  in  the  Mail  and  Ex- 
press building,  where  they  will  be  better  situated  for  carrying 
OA  their  work  of  engrossing  resolutions,  designing  and  execut- 
ing fine  illuminated  work,  coat  of  arms,  book  plate8,book  cover 
catalogs,  diploma,  and  general  illustrating  and  art  work. 


authors.  The  list  includes  the  names  of  many  old  friends, 
whose  usefulness  in  our  schools  has  been  demonstrated  by  long 
experience.  Oae  of  the  newer  books  noted  is  Nature  Study 
and  Life,  by  C.  F.  Hodge,  a  scholarly,  practical,  and  exhaustive 
work  on  nature  study  that  every  teacher  should  owh. 


New  Catalogs. 


A  very  full  and  detailed  catalog  of  "  Builders'  Hardware '' 
has  recently  been  issued  by  Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Com- 
pany, of  New  York  city.  It  is  a  book  of  nearly  300  pages, 
btund  in  cloth,  and  profusely  illustrated.  It  contains  descrip- 
tions, illustrations,  and  prices  of  all  sorts  of  builders  hard- 
ware, such  as  locks,  door  checks,  bells,  knobs,  hinges,  sash 
fasteners,  etc.,  etc.  The  catalog  is  of  great  interest  to  boards 
of  education  and  others  who  are  at  the  present  time,  or  who 
contemplate  building  new  school-houses.  The  book  is  designed 
to  reach  the  individual  builder  and  not  the  trade.  Hammacher, 
Schlemmer  &  Company  make  the  generous  offer  of  the  book, 
free  of  cost,  to  anyone  who  will  give  them  the  assuranee  that 
they  intend,  sooner  or  later,  to  buy  from  this  line. 

A  new  illustrated  catalog  has  been  issued  by  the  Standard 
School  Furnishing  Company,  of  Chicago,  describing  their  Olm- 
sted Artificial  or  Seamless  Stone  Slate  Blackboard,  which  is 
being  extensively  adopted  and  is  giving  good  satisfaction  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  have  issued  an  in- 
teresting brochure  entitled  ''Some  New  Books  and  Their 
Writers."  Besides  reviews  of  important  works,  much  enter- 
taining insight  into  authors*  methods  of  work  is  given.  The 
brochure  is  a  fine  example  of  the  bookmaker's  art,  both  as  to 
typography  and  illustrations.  A  description  of  the  new 
Lippincott  building  on  Washington  square,  Philadelphia,  is 
also  given.  It  is  said  that  this  building  holds  the  most  com- 
plete of  modem  equipments  in  this  country  for  the  making, 
handling,  and  publishing  of  books.  It  is  one  of  a  very  few 
establishments  in  which  all  the  operations  in  the  production 
of  books  and  magazines  are  performed  under  one  roof  and  by 
the  publishers  themselves.  The  structure  is  of  pressed  brick 
with  terra  cotta  trimming,  and  its  solidity  and  dignified  de- 
sign are  impressive.  It  has  its  own  electric  plant  and  a  sys- 
tem of  fireproof  vaults  for  manuscripts,  valuable  books  and 
plates.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  editorial  ofBces,  counting 
room,  and  show  and  storerooms  for  stock.  On  the  floor  above 
are  the  offices  of  Lippineotfs  Majazin^,  its  distributing  de- 
partment and  storage  room.  The  printing  and  binding  de- 
partments are  on  the  third  floor,  while  machinery  for  the 
gathering,  folding,  and  finishing  of  books  and  a  composing  de- 
partment occupy  the  upper  floors. 

Ginn  &  Company  have  issued  a  small  catalog  containing 
their  list  of  books  on  nature  study  published  alphabetically  by 


Personal  Items. 

H.  G.  Mifflin,  Jr.,  the  eon  of  H.  G.  Mifflin,  of  the  Houghton, 
Mifflin  publishing  firm,  has  brought  with  him  from  Europe  an 
autograph  of  the  German  emperor  for  which  he  paid  just  75 
cents  while  one  of  a  party  on  board  a  German  ship  in  the 
North  where  the  emperor's  yacht  was  also  cruising.  A 
German  lady  secured  the  emperor's  autograph  as  a  contribu- 
tion for  a  raffle  for  the  benefit  of  the  ship's  crew.  Mr. 
Mifflin  bought  three  tickets  and  being  a  lucky  man  got  the 
lucky  number.  The  circumstance  gave  Mr.  Mifflin  consider- 
able distruction  during  his  tour  in  Germany  where  he  was 
deferentially  pointed  out  and  whispered  about  as  *'  der  Mann 
mitder  Namensunterschrift  des  Kaisers,"  the  long  word  stand- 
ing for  the  precious  autograph. 

The  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  have  notified 
stockholders  that  the  indebtedness  of  $1,600,000  owed  ten 
years  ago  has  been  entirely  wiped  out,  and  that  there  now  is 
a  surplus  of  $1,300,000. 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Harper,  widow  of  James  Harper,  founder  of 
the  publishing  firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  died  recently  at  her 
home,  4  Grammercy  Park,  New  York.  She  was  eighty-  one  years 
old. 

The  firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers  was  founded  by  James  and  John 
Harper  on  Dover  street  in  old  New  York.  The  first  publica- 
tion was  ''Seneca's  Morals;"  the  second,  "Mayor's  Latin 
Syntax  ;"  the  third,  "Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding." 
In  1823  they  were  burned  out,  but,  undismayed,  they  pur- 
chased the  Cliff  and  Pearl  street  property  now  occupied  by  the 
present  house,  long  famous  as  Franklin  square. 

Mr.  Edwin  Ginn,  the  well-known  publisher,  was  recently 
honored  by  thirty  of  his  townsfolk,  representative  citizens  of 
Winchester,  Mass,  by  a  dinner  in  appreciation  of  his  recent 
purchase  of  Ringeley,  a  beautiful  park  in  the  center  of  Win- 
chester. But  for  his  timely  purchase,  this  beautiful  expanse 
of  trees  and  lawns  would  have  been  divided  by  speculators  into 
one  hundred  house  lots. 

W.  L.  Oliver  has  left  Eaton  &  Company  to  take  a  position 
with  the  Union  Book  Company. 

The  Appleton  country  seat  at  Riverdale-on-the-Hudson, 
about  sixteen  acres  in  extent,  has  been  sold  by  the  executors 
of  the  estate  to  Frank  A.  Munsey.  There  is  on  the  place  a 
large  stone  mansion,  now  occupied  under  lesse  by  Samuel  L. 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain). 

The  American  School  Furniture  Company  have  elected  Mr. 
M.  H.  Murphy,  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  firm.  He  will  have  supervision  over 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  company,  which  comprise 
ten  plants  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Barstow,  manager  of  Longmans,  Green  &  Com- 
pany's educational  department,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Ohio.  He  reports  the  adoption  by  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circle  of  The  Human  Nature  Club,  by  Edward  Thomdike, 
of  Teachers  college.  For  three  successive  years  one  of  Long- 
mans' books  has  been  required  in  the  study  course  for  this 
state  teachers'  association. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Kelley,  Nebraska,  agent  for  Maynard,  Merrill  & 
Company,  has  resigned,  to  accept  a  government  position  at 
Manila. 

Captain  J.  C.  Scott,  who  died  recently  in  Vandalia,  HI., 
had  been  in  the  book  field  continuously  for  over  thirty  years. 
During  this  period  he  was  employed  by  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Com- 
pany ;  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Company,  and  the  American 
Book  Company.    He  was  seventy-seven  years  old. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  appointed  D.  W.  Dingess 
of  West  Virginia  to  succeed  Mr.  C.  C.  Griffith  in  the  PennsyK 
vania  field.  The  latter  has  gone  into  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Warren  C.  Speakman,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  has  accepted 
an  offer  from  the  Central  Accident  Insurance  Company,  of 
Pittsburg.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  identified  with 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  having  had  charge  of  the  sale  of 
their  books  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Thru  his  efforts 
many  of  the  publications  of  this  firm  have  been  introduced  into 
the  leading  cities  and  towns  of  his  territory. 
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Johns  Hopkini  Univereity  Fieaa  baa  jaat  iasued  a  Tolnme  of 
tribntea  of  friendi  of  the  late  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams.  It 
coDtains  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Adama  and  a  aketch  of  his  life  by 
ProfeaaorElr,  in  addition  tithe  various  enlogiea.  Itia  taatily 
gotten  np. 

For  the  second  time  id  flfteen  years.  Prof.  J.  Laorence 
LinghiiD  haa  reviaed  bi^  "  Elements  of  Political  Economy," 
published  by  tha  American  B^ok  Compasy.  The  continued 
SQCceBB  of  thia  text-book  ia  certainly  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion to  author,  poblisher,  and  public  alike. 

Longmana'  English  Grammar  bas  been  adopted  for  nae  in 
the  pnblic  schools  of  New  York  city. 

Much  praise  is  being  given  "  A  Child's  Garden  of  VereeB," 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  just  issued  by  Band,  McNally  & 
Company.  It  is  beantifnlly  illustrated  in  colors  and  wash 
drawing!,  by  B.  Mara  and  M.  H.  Sqnires.  It  is  daintily  bound 
and  altogether  it  is  as  fine  an  example  of  artistic  printing  as 
many  editions  da  Inxe  which  sell  for  many  times  its  modest 
price. 

The  Uacmillan  Company  have  joat  issued  "  Principals  of 
Sanitary  Science  and  the  Pnblic  Health,"  by  Prof.  Sedgwick, 
which  exposes  some  popular  fallacies  and  ie  most  practical  and 
instructive  tbmont. 

LoDjtmans,  Green  &  Company  have  jnat  issued  a  new  edition 
of  Prof,  Richard  E.  Dodge's  "  Reader  in  Physical  Geography." 
The  demand  for  this  popular  work  continuea  unabated. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  recently  imported  The  Inter- 
Dational  Students'  Atlas  a  seriea  of  105  pbyaical,  political,  and 
etatleticai  maps  compiled  from  British  and  foreign  surveys, 
and  the  lateat  resnlta  of  international  reaesrcb.  The  atlas 
ie  designed  to  illustrate  all  text-booka  of  pbyaical  and  po- 
litical geography,  and  forma  a  complete  reference  atlae  for 
students'  general  naes. 

A  reprei«ntative  of  Harper  Brothers,  when  asked  which 
pare  of  the  year  was  most  prolific  in  new  baoks,  said  : 

"  In  onr  o«n  caae,  we  find  it  more  praGtable  to  distribnte 
the  publication  of  important  books  over  the  year,  bo  that  they 
shall  not  hi  crowded  into  a  few  months  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  when  they  are  apt  to  jostle  each  other  out  of  the  way 
of  public  recognitiou.  If  a  book  gets  a  good  start  in  the 
spring,  it  is  likely  to  hold  the  pnblic  intereat  thruont  the 
summer  and  thaa  enjoy  a  good  sale  In  the  fall  and  winter.  We 
are  following  out  this  plan  to  a  large  extent thiaspring." 

The  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company  inteud  to  publish  at 
once  a  series  of  valuable  works  to  be  called  the  Commonwealth 
Library.  The  books  selected  include  almost  every  department 
of  literature  except  fiction,  but  will  be  especially  strong  in 
Americana  history,  early  exploration  on  the  Weetem  continent, 
rare  American,  and  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature.  A 
specialty  will  be  made  of  publishing  books  that  have  usually 
been  obtainable  only  at  high  prices,  and  these  will  be  issued  at 
the  same  price  as  the  average  work  of  fiction,  thus  bringing 
the  series  within  the  means  of  the  ordinary  student.  The  vol- 
umea  will  be  nnosnally  attractive  in  appearance  ;  the  varioas 
portraits  will  be  printed  on  plate  paper  from  photogravure 
plates  made  specially  for  the  books ;  the  maps  are  reduced 
facaimiles  of  the  originals  in  the  rare  editions ;  the  books 
will  be  small  enough  to  be  carried  in  ths  pocket  and  yet  large 
saough  to  be  clearly  and  legibly  printed.  Each  volume  will 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  pnblic  or  private  library.  Among 
the  masterpiecea  aeiected  for  early  publication  are  Matthew 
Arnold's  "Literature  and  Dogma,"  Goase'a  "Romance  of  Nat- 
ural Eiatory,"  Fronde  a  "Short  Stndies  on  Great  Subjects." 
General  Bntler  a  "  Wild  Northland,"  and  "  Stebbing'e  "  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh." 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company  have  just  issued  "  Elementary  Phy- 
siology," by  Buel  P.  Coiton.  This  book,  which  ia  intended  ea- 
pecially  for  pupila  in  the  grammar  gradea  presents  the  ele- 
ments of  physiology  and  anatomy  in  direct  form  and  showa 
their  application  to  hygiene.  The  practical  side  of  physiology 
and  the  connection  between  good  health  and  proper  habits  is 
clearly  set  forth.    The  book  contains  the  proportion  of  matter 


"Elements  of  Physics,"  published  by  the  e&me  firm,  combinea 
experimental  and  descriptive  physics  in  a  manner  nited  to 
schools  with  a  limited  laboratory  equipment.  All  the  work  is 
practical ;  the  experiments  can  ba  done  with  home-made  ap- 
paratus ;  the  directions  are  clear  and  explicit ;  the  illustra- 
tions helpful. 

The  Hacmillan  Company  will  shortly  isane  a  series  of  books 
called  the  "Personal  Problem  "  series.  They  are  intended  to 
have  more  definitely  educational  value  than  ordinary  text- 
booka,  and  are  intended  to  help  shape  the  ideals  and  lives  of 
yjuDg  people.  In  their  entirety  the  series  will  diacosa  vari- 
ous problems  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Text-Books  of  D.  Appleton  t  Com- 
pany have,  during  the  last  few  years,  marked  an  advance  in 
methods  of  education.  The  series  ia  intended  to  comprise  100 
volumes,  many  of  which  have  already  appeared.  The  beauti- 
ful illostrationa  in  half  tone  are  object  lessons  in  themaelvea. 
"An  Introduction  to  Physical  Geography,"  by  Prof.  G.  K. 
Gilbert  and  Prof.  Albert  Perry  Brigham  will  be  leaned  during 
the  present  month. 

Books  Under  Way. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Companr. 

Norton's  Heart  of  Oak  Books  I.  and  II.,  revised  edition,  lllui- 
trated  by  Frank  T.  HerrilL 

A  Urief  Qualitative  Chemical  Analyais,  by  John  B.  Garvin. 

Elementary  Hygiene  for  the  Tropics,  by  Aiel  Ames,  M.  D. 

Heath's  Graded  Spelling  Book,  by  J.  H.  Haaren. 

Atwood's  Complete  Graced  Arithmetic,  seventh  grade. 

Atwood's  Complete  Graded  Arithmetic,  eighth  grade. 

The  Principles  of  Arithmetic,  by  H.  0.  R.  Siefert. 

The  Beginners'  Algebra,  by  Webater  Wells  and  Claribel  Ger- 
rish. 

The  Eleroenta  of  Agriculture,  by  F.  P.  Seaver. 

Inductive  Plane  Geometry,  by  G.  I.  Hopkins. 

Verne's  Vingt  Mille  Lieues  eons  lea  Hers. 

First  Scientific  French  Reader. 

Kriiger  &  Smith's  German  Conversation  Book. 
A,  S.  Bamee  &  ConipaB7. 

Home  Thoughts :  Second  Series,  by  "  C,"  (Mrs.  Jamea  Farley 
Cox). 

The  Love  Story  of  Abner  Stone,  by  Bdwtn  Carlile  Litsey. 

A  World's  Shrine,"  by  Virginia  W.  Johnson, 
Novalio,  Ewer  &  Company, 

Second  Mnsic  Reader,  by  P.  E.  Howard. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

Character  Building,  by  Booker  T.  Washington. 

American  Food  and  Game  Fishes,  by  David  Starr  Jordan  and 
Barton  W.  Evermann. 

Belahazzar,  by  William  Stearns  Davis. 
Olnn  &  Company. 

Advanced  First  Reader,  by  Ellen  M.  Cyr. 

Handbook  of  Perspective,  by  Otto  Fuchs. 

The  Mother  Tongue,  Book  111.,  by  J.  H.  Gardiner,  G.  L.  Kit- 
tredge,  and  Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

A  Hiatory  for  Graded  and  Diatrict  Schools,  by  BUwood  W. 

Step  by  Step,  by  S.  C.  Peabody. 

Shades  and  Shadows  and  Perspective,  by  0.  E.  Randall. 

Studies  in  American  Hiatory,  by  Sara  M.  Riggs. 

Earth  and  Sky,  No.  II.,  J.  H.  Stickney. 

College  Algebra  (revised  edition),  G.  A.  Wentworth. 
Rand,  HcNally  &  Company. 

Language  thru  Nature,  Literature,  and  Art,  by  Miss  H.  A. 
Perdue  and  Hiss  S.  E.  Griawold. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Based  on  Literary  Models,  by 
Rose  H.  Kavana  and  Dr.  Arthur  Beatty. 

Hand-Loom  Weaving,  by  Mattie  P.  Todd. 

A  Bird  Calendar,  by  Clarence  Moores  Weed. 

A  Flower  Calendar,  by  Clarence  Moores  Weed. 

New  Century  Readers  by  Grades,  Book  VIII. 

Eskimo  Stories,  by  Mary  E.  Smith. 

Viking  Tales,  by  Jennie  Hall. 
King  Arthur  and  His  Knights,  by  Maude  L.  Radford. 

The  Story  of  Achillea  and  Hector,  adapted  from  the  Iliad  ef 
Homer,  by  Agnes  Cook  Gale. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  by  Charles  Diokena,  edited  by 
George  B.  Aiton. 

Canterbury  Classics:  The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  by  John 
Roskin,  edited  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 
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Obiervations  and  Exercises  on  the  Weather.  Laboratory 
Work,  in  Physical  Geography  and  Meteorology,  by  James  A. 
Price,  A.  M ,  instrnctor  in  physiography  in  the  high  school, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  This  manual  aims  to  lead  the  student  to 
snbstitute  observation  and  induction  for  speculations  upon  the 
weather.  He  is  first  to  make  the  usual  complete  records  of 
weather  obseryations  for  a  sufficient  period  to  enable  him  to 
reason  correctly  from  the  records.  Then  such  questions  are 
to  be  answered  as  will  necessitate  careful  comparison  and  lead 
to  the  logical  results.  The  book  must  prove  helpful  to  all 
teachers  who  desire  to  interest  their  papils  in  careful  observa- 
tions. The  instruments  required  are  few  and  inexpensive, 
most  of  the  observations  being  without  instruments.  (Amer- 
ican Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago ) 

Longman^  English  Grammar  is  offered  as  a  technical  gram 


mar  only  for  use  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  or  perhaps 
the  sixth  according  to  the  year  when-the  logical  study  of  lan- 
guage is  introdaced.  Recognizing  the  sudden  transition  from 
practice  work  to  that  which  calls  forth  greater  mental  ac- 
tivity, this  book  begins  by  giving  the  pupils  something  to  do 
that  they  can  do,  and  so  uy  induction  develops  the  first  of  the 
parts  of  speech  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  verb,  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  sentence  in  its  two  parts.  The  method  is  tho- 
roly  inductive  thruout,  each  progressive  step  being  made  by 
means  of  doing  something  that  the  pupil  is  prepared  for  doing. 
Diagramming  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  necessity,  and,  as 
such,  a  brief  but  thoro  system  has  been  included.  The  value 
of  memorizing  rules  of  syntax  is  fast  gaining  recognition 
among  old  teachers,  and  especially  writers ;  hence  the  author 
has  not  only  found  it  desirable  to  give  such  rules,  but  to  add 
some  very  caref ally  selected  exercises  for  correction.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    12mo.,  345  pp.    65  cents.) 

(Continued  an  page  668.) 
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This  list  inclndes  books  received  since  April  35. 

Price, 


LITERATURE,   READING,  SPELLING. 

Standard    First    Reader   and    Teachers 

Manual 
Brumbaugh's  Standard  Third  Reader 
An  Advanced  Rational  Speller 
Spelling  and  Word  Building 
Standard  Literature  Series — Scott 
Julius  Caesar 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English 

Poetry 
A  History  of  English  Literature 

HISTORY  AND  CIVICS. 

Four  American  Explorers 

Parltameatary  Usage  for  Women's  Clubs 

William  McKinley 

Our  Country's  Story 

The  Teaching  of  History  and  Civics 

LANGUAGES. 

Mon  Ouce  et  Mon  Cure 

A  Spanish  Grammar 

Advanced  French  Prose  Composition 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Grammar  School  Geography 
Elementary  Physical  Geography 
Story  of  China 

MATHEMATICS  AND  BOOKKEEPING. 

Academic  Algebra 
Complete  Graded  Arithmetic 
The  Universal  System  of  Practical  Book- 
keeping 

ART. 

Van  Dyck 

SCIENCE. 

Nature,  Myth  and  Story 

The  Brook-Book 

Among  the  Waterfowl 

Temperance  Helps  for  Primary  Teachers 

Animal  Activities 

A  Comprehensive  Guide  Book  to  Natural 

Hygiene  and  Humane  Diet 
The  Eaith's  Beginning 
Animal  Forms 
Elements  of  Physics 
Essentials  of  Chemistry 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Evolutionary  Philosophy 

The  Clayborncs 

An  American  at  Oxford 

Jackanapes  and  the  Brownies 

Sarita,  The  Carlist 

Uncle  Sam's  Trustee 

Tjrpee,  Life  in  the  South  Seas 

Undine 

The  Rebuilding  of  Old  Commonwealths 

The  Reasonableness  of  Faith 

Don  Quixote 

A  Pasteboard  Crown 

When  Old  New  York  was  Young 

The  Courage  of  Conviction 

Byiow  Hill 

Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood 

What  is  Religion  ? 

A  Lay  Thesis  on  Bible  Wines 

Home  Thoughts 

From  Cradle  to  School 


Author, 


Isaac  K.  Funk 

Ida  M.  Daly 
Eugene  Bouton 

Shakespeare 

Mark  Liddell 
Moody  &  Lovett 

Nellie  F.  Kingsley 
Emma  A.  Fox 
John  Hay 
Eva  M.  Tappan 
Henry  £.  Bourne 

Ed.  by  E.  White 
M.  Ramsey 
V.  E.  Francois 

Alexis  E.  Frye 
W.  M.  Davis 
R.  Van  Bergen 

Beman  &  Smith 
George  Atwood 

E.  L.  Thurston 

Estelle  M.  Hurll 

Thompson 
Mary  R.  Miller 
Herbert  K.  Job 
L.  M.  Freese 
N.  L.  French 


Sir  Robert  S.  Ball 
Jordan  &  Heath 
Fisher  &  Patterson 
Hessler  &  Smith 

L.  T.  Chamberlain 

William  Sage 

John  Corbin 

J.  H.  Ewing 

Arthur  Marchmont 

J.  K.  Bangs 

Herman  Melville 

F.  De  La  Motte  Fouqud 

W.  H.Pagc 

Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford 

Ed.  by  Burt  &  Cable 

Clara  Morris 

C.  Hemstreet 

T.  R.  Sullivan 

George  Cable 

H.  Pyle 

Lyof  N.  Tolstoi 

E.  Emerson 

Mrs.  Cox 

Mrs.  Ballin 
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Publisher, 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
Christopher  Sower  Co. 
B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 
University  Publishing  Co. 


it 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Werner  School  Book  Co. 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

American  Book  Co 
Henry  Holt  &Co. 
American  Book  Co. 

Ginn  &  Co. 
American  Book  Co. 

Ginn  &  Co. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

American  Book  Co. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Morse  Co. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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ti 


Woman *8  Temp.  Pub.  Asso.,  Chi. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

it 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

ti  (< 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
Riggs  Pub.  Co. 

D.C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
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T.Y,  Crowell  &  Co. 
Merrill  &  Baker 
A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 
£.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
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School  Laws:     Recent  Decisions. 

Compiled  bj  R.  D.  Fishrb. 

School  Trcuurtr — Bondimcn'i   Liability — Mliippllutlon    of 

Money. 

1.  Upon  the  application  of  the  school  trustees  id  a  civil 
city,  moDey  that  had  b«en  appropriated  for  the  erection  of 
new  Bchoot  baildings  was  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school 
board.     No  additional  bond  was  filed  by  the  trustees,  but  Sec- 


inasmnch  as  the  claim  can  not  be  eetablished  that  the  officers 

acted  corruptly,  frandaleotly,  or  paid  more  than  a  reeonable 

amoQDt. 
When  the  ofQcers  of  a  school  district  have  paid  from  the 

district  fund  the  expenses  incnrred  by  a  lawsnit  resulting  from 

their'ezpelling  a  pupil,  the  same  judgment  holds  true  as  in  the 

last  case  cited. 
Eagy  VI.     Independent  District  of  West  Des  Hoinee  d  tl. 

Iowa,  S.  C.  Apr.  8, 1902. 
tion  6^76,  Burses' Statute,  provides  that  the  treasurer  and  his     Centralized  School  Syttein —School  Corporation- Elf  cilon — 
trustees  become  liable  on  his  general  bond  for  the  proper  ap-         Subtc(|ucnt  IncorporaUon— Effect  on  Tnuttca — Change. 

"'T'tszT. public .flo.,ch„g.d  with  .taa..y  ,.L.r'trb?.r/„lrs'''«''r'r.i.?c?.lt 

of  r«;.hii.g  and  p.yiig  oil  mo.Bj  that  i.  placed  1.  hi.  h.ndi     '?„Tir.„  .  5  """1""'^  *'"»  "  »''?  "  ■i'"""'  »•»>• 
in  wh.te..?  nanScr  ar.  not  relieved  from  liability  tor  tailnre     °K'  »»K'?"™  !?'  •"I'""'  <"V«^''  '?  ".=  '"??.  'i'  »W.' 


to  account  for  the  same. 

3.  The  sureties  on  an  official  bond  cannot  escape  liability 
for  public  money  received  by  their  principal  who  holds  public 
office,  and  the  judgment  against  snch  bondsmen  most  be  af- 
firmed. 

Hogue  et  al.  vt.  State  Ex.  rd.  Indiana.  App.  C,  May  1, 1902. 

School  Board — Power  to  Delegate — Propoial  for  Suppllu, 

1.  A  board  of  education  organised  under  P.  L.  1900,  p.  192, 
may  delegate  to  a  committee  the  negotiatione  for  a  contract 
for  snppliee,  bnt  the  result  of  the  negotiations  must  be  con- 
aidered  by  the  board  before  the  contract  is  awarded. 

If  fraud  ia  shown  by  boards  of  education  in  awarding  their 
contracts,  or  discretion  is  manifestly  absurd  the  court  may 


of  the  civil  township,  town  or  city  corporation  which  by  au-h 
name  may  contract,  sue,  and  be  sued.  This  differentiates  the 
school  corporation  from  the  civil  corporation,  instead  of 
separating  school  corporations  into  distinct  classes.  Const. 
art.  8,  aec.  18,  directs  the  general  assembly  to  revise  a  system 
of  common  schools,  and  provide  for  a  state  election  of  a  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  duties  and  compen- 
sations shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  This  makes  the  system  of 
school  government  a  centralised  and  not  a  localised  one.  The 
deatmction  of  the  civil  corporation  therefore  does  not  vaA 
the  dissolution  of  the  school  corporation  because  of  the  necM- 
sary  interdependence  of  the  two. 

2.    The  incorporation  of  a  city  does  not  destroy  the  offices 
of  trustees  of  the  former  school  town,  so  that  the  immediate 


interfere  otherwise  the  board  has  the  power  vested  in  them  to  election  of  three  tmstees  of  the  school  city  ia  not  necessary, 
act  freely  in  this  matter.  3.    The  fact  that  the  name  of  a  school  corporation  has 

2,     When  the  statute  does  not  require  the  board  of  ednca-  changed  so  that  it  is  thereafter  to  be  known  as  a  school  city, 

tion  to  invite  proposals  for  supplies,  it  may,  after  receiving  furnishes  no  reason  for  holding  that  the  offices  of  the  school 

proposals,  act  independently  in  swarding  the  contract,  where  corporation  do  not  continue  in  office. 


its  power  is  exercised  in  good  faith  and  within  reasonable  dis- 
cretion. 

3.  A  board  of  education  not  required  to  advertise  for  pro- 
posals for  doing  work,  may  enter  into  any  contract  it  deems 
best  without  reference  to  any  advertisement  made. 

4    A  contract  by  the  board  of  education,  not  entered  into    School  District— Indebteilneii—Comtlfaitlonal  Limit— Tixatloii 
in  accordance  with  its  advertisement,  is  not  invalid  for  that  "       ^'~~ 

reason  alone. 


4.  Where  it  cannot  be  determined  which  one  of  the  three 
city  school  trustees,  elected  under  the  statute,  was  elected  te 
hold  the  vacant  position,  none  can  be  considered  elected. 

State  of  Indiana  cs.  Ogau.  Ind.,  S.  C.   Mch.  13, 1902. 


Kraft  &  Moore  vt.  Board  of  Education.  N.  J.  S.  C.  Feb.  24, 
1902. 

Contract  MItlakc— School  Township— Ordering  Books— Special 
Meeting. 

1.  An  action  was  brought  against  W.  and  a  sohool  town- 
ahip  on  an  order  for  books  signed,  "  W.,  President  School 
Board."  In  the  pleadings  against  W.  he  answered  that  neithtr 


Remcdlei. 

1.  If  a  school  board  accepts  a  bid  to  construct  school 
buildings  its  indebtedness  Is  not  increased,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
understood  that  a  formal  contract  would  be  signed  later 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  board  of  education  and  the 
contractor  would  furnish  a  bond. 

2.  If  a  school  district  increases  its  indebtedneas  beyond 
the  constitutional  limit  by  a  contract  for  constraction  of  a 
acbool-house,  a  levy  for  building  purposes  to  be  used  to  p^ 


of  the'parties  intended  he  should  bo' personally  bound,  bnt  only     *''*'  <lt*"i'°/-T'' ""'"«'-'"'""  ?"yj*  defeated  by  the  obji 


the  township.  If  the  contract  was  written  so  as  to  bind  him, 
it  was  dne  to  a  mutual  mistake,  and  its  reformation  was  re- 
quested. The  plaintiff  in  this  case  was  not  entitled  to  judg- 
ment on  the  pleadings. 

2.  It  is  immsterlsl  whether  a  contract  by  a  school  town- 
ship is  made  at  a  special  meeting  of  which  no  notice  is  given, 
«B  it  is  assumed  that  all  members  of  the  board  are  present. 

Code,  sec,  2783  provides  that  a  school  township  may  pur- 
chase books  to  a  certain  amount 
and  also  provides  by  levy  of  a 
contingent  fund  in  order  that 
the  board  may  order  books  altho 
DO  contingent  funds  are  on  band 
at  the  time. 

Hannam.  Wright  «f  of.  lows, 
S.  C.    April  10, 1902. 
School  Omcers— Contracti  wHh 
Relatlvei— Executed — Recovery 
of  Money  Pa>d— Taxpayen'Sutt. 

When  school  district  officers 
have  not  been  authorized  by  the 
electors  to  make  contracts  for 
aohool  materials  or  addition  to 
school  buildings  and  have  not 
obtained  the  county  superinten- 
dent's approval  of  the  plans,  as 
the  law  requires,  if  the  contracts 
have  been  fully  performed  sttho 
the;  were  made  with  relatives  of 
the  officers,  a  taxpayer  of  the 
district,  and  in  its  behalf,  can 
not  maintain  a  suit  for  the  re- 
covery of    moneys    expended. 


tion  that  it  is  to  pay  an  unconstitntional  debt. 

8.  A  levy  to  pay  an  unconstitutional  debt  may  be  defeated 
Dot  atoDO  by  a  bill  for  injunction,  but  by  objection  and  pro- 
ceedings  for  judgment  for  delinquent  taxes. 

4.  It  is'  error  to  disallow  certain  taxes,  after  they  have 
been  paid,  in  proceedings  for  judgment  and  levy  of  other  tazee. 

Baltimore  etc.  Ry.  CO.  lu.  The  People  fii  rei.  Allen.  III.,  S. 
C.    Feb.  21, 1902. 
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SUMMER   TRAVEL   GUIDE 

The  long  anrnmer  vacation  gives  the  teachers  of  the  United  States,  numbering  over  400,000,  an  opportanitj  to 
see  Bome  of  the  wonders  of  the  land  in  which  the;  live.  Teacher  tonrists  increSBe  each  .Tear,  and  there  is  no  part 
of  the  coantr;  where  thej  may  not  be  found  during  July  and  August.  This  summer  many  attractive  trips  have 
been  arraagad  in  coanection  with  the  National  Educational  Association  convention  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis, 
July  7-11. 

The  American  Institate  of  Instruction  will  meet  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  this  jear,  and  an  enjoyable  time  in  the 
Green  Uonntain  State  is  promised  in  the  way  of  scenery.  Those  who  attend  any  of  the  niimerous  summer  echojla 
which  are  open  dnrtog  vacation  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  scenery  where  the 
achools  are  located.  Vacation  outings  add  largely  to  the  new  interest  which  the  teacher  carries  bach  to 
her  fall  work. 

Wreck  of  the  English  Frigate  Somerset,     fortunate  enough  to  be  soon  exchanged  as  a  prisoner  of 

By  WiLUAii  g.  BiRGE,  M.D.  "*''■ 

,                ..    ^.        •    .  ^       ^  ,    ,     .  For  the  firat  few  days  following  the  wreck  the  towns- 

Away  down  near  the  tip  end  of  Cape  Cod,  ahout  one  people,  remembering  the  treatment  they  had  received  in 

mi  e  westward  of  that  dread  menace  to  mariners  Peaked  the  past,  did  a  little  plundering  on  their  own  account. 

Hill  Bars,  lies  buried  in  theeanda  the  wreck  of  the  Eng-  After  a  time  the  general  conrt  appointed  a  shtriff  to 

liah  frigate  Somerset.      A  stone  boundmark  has  been  take  charge,  after  which  a  salvage  wm  paid  on  whatever 

placed  near  the  spot,  but  at  the  preeent  time  the  wreck  material  was  saved.    What  few  gunswere  left  on  board 

lies  covered  by  some  twenty  feet  of  sand.  ^^re  landed  and  afterwards  used  in  some  of  the  coast 

Tnia  vessel   baa  a  history  intimately  connected  with  fortifications.      Fire  was  set  to  the  hull,  but  only  a  por- 

New  England.    Authentic  records  give  the  information  tion  of  her  upper  works  were  burned.      After  the  au- 

that  she  was  a  third-rate  frigate,  built  in  Chatham  dock-  thorities  had  done  with  her  the  local   beach   combers 

yards,  England,  and  launched  July  18, 1748,  and  carried  again  tried  their  hands  at  taking  her  chain  plates,  and 

sixty-four  guns,  thirty-^wo,  eighteen,  and  twelve  pound-  whatever  could  be  stripped  from  her  hull. 


era.  In  1774  she  left  England  for  the  North  American 
station,  returning  to  London  in  1776,  She  sailed  from 
England  again  in  1777  to  take  active  part  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution ;  was  present  at  the  bombardment  of 
Ohirlestown,  being  stationed  the  third  ship  upthe  river 
in  the  line,  and  covered  the  landing  of  the  British  troops, 
when  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought.  Longfellow 
mentions  the  fact  in  one  of  his  poems.  She  was  com- 
manded by  the  notorious  Captain  Bellamy,  who  took 


As  the  years  rolled  by,  the  ever-shifting  sands  of  the 
cape  buried  her  from  sight.  During  the  winter  of  1886 
and  1886,  at  a  very  high  course  of  tides,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  northeast  gales,  the  beach  was  so  cut  ansy  that 
a  large  part  of  the  charred  timbers  and  planking  were 
exposed.  For  upwards  of  seventy-five  years  it  had  been 
buried,  and  tradition  only  told  somewhere  near  the  spot 
of  the  wreck,  but  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  its 
identity  ;  those  heavy,  massive  timbers,  and  the  six-inch 


every  means  to  annoy  the  people  of  the  defenceless    planking  of  live  oak  with  portions  chaired  by  fire,  the 

coiiBt.     She  often  made  a  rendezvous  in  the  harbor  of 

Provincetown,  and  levied  on  the  people  for  sapplies  and 

instead  of  paying  for  the  same  in  money,  the  captain 

would  allow  his  chaplain  to  go  ashore  on  Sundays  and 

preach  to  the  people,  giving  that  as  an  equivalent  for 

the  eggs,  butter,  and  fish  taken  from  the  citizens.  Sach 

was  the  dread  of  seeing  the  vessel  that  mothers  would 

tell  their  refractory  children  that  the  frigate  would 

carry  them  off  if  they  did  not  mind  their  parents. 

Threats  of  this  kind  would  cause  the  most  incorrigible 

-to  mind. 


RemKlnsol  tha  Eusllsli  frignte  '- Somerset," Cape  Cod,  Umi. 


The  people  of  Provincetown  were  entirely  unprotected  PO^t  holes  and  general  build  told  plainly  that  it  was  the 
during  the  Revolntion,  and  the  English  held  complete  almost  forgotten  wreck  of  the  Somerset,  that  had  been 
sway  over  the  place.    At  length,  one  day,  the  citizens     >ying  there  for  over  a  century. 


saw  the  frigate,  which  had  been  absent  for  some  time, 
Feturoing,  chased  by  some  French  men-of-war.  The 
wind  was  blowing  heavy  from  the  North,  and  the  Som- 
«rset  was  trying  to  make  the  harbor  for  safety.  Being 
unable  to  weather  the  point,  in  tacking  ship,  she  mis- 
stayed  and  struck  on  the  outer  bar  ;  the  French  vessels, 


For  some  months  hundreds  of  people  visited  the 
wreck,  and  cartloads  of  timber,  planking,  etc.,  were 
taken  from  it  and  brought  to  town ;  transformed  into 
canes,  vases,  models  of  vessels,  watch  charms,  and  vari- 
ous ornaments,  as  mementoes  of  the  craft.  By  digging 
the  sand  away  a  large  portion  of  the  hull  was  laid  bare. 


aeeingheraahore,  fired  a  few  shots  at  her,  and  tackingship  but  work  could  only  be  carried  on  at  low  water,  the  in- 
stood  out  to  sea  and  safety.  The  beach  was  soon  lined  coming  tide  would  wash  in  the  sand,  and  all  the  digginf 
with  the  citizens,  who  tried  to  save  the  lives  of  her  would  have  to  be  done  over  again.  Finally  the  beach 
-crew,  with  alt  the  means  in  their  power,  tho  the  boat's  shore  began  to  make  out  again,  and  soon  the  old  bulk 
occupants  were  their  enemies.  On  board  the  ship  boats  was  buried  from  sight,  there  to  remain  till  the  ever- 
-were  launched,  but  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  along-  shifting  sands  of  the  cape,  perhaps  in  a  century  more. 
Bide,  and  those  that  were  in  them  drowned.  Guns,  shot,  disclose  her  again ;  beach  grass  is  growing  over  her, 
and  other  heavy  articles  were  thrown  overboard,  her  and  she  lies  some  distance  above  high  water  mark.  In 
masts,  that  had  been  broken  off  near  the  deck,  were  cut  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth,  is  a  large  block  of  wood  which 
adrift,  and  finally,  at  high  tide,  the  strained  and  leaking  was  formerly  one  of  her  bitt  beads  ;  it  is  about  fifteen 
hulk  was  driven,  by  the  force  of  the  wind  and  wave,  over  inches  square,  with  the  holes  where  the  mainstays  went 
the  intervening  shoals  and  landed  high  and  dry  upon  the  thru  it ;  it  is  clear  from  rot  and  almost  as  hard  as  iron, 
beach.  Those  of  her  crew  that  were  alive  were  rescued  A  citizen  of  this  place  presented  it,  vrith  a  short  de- 
hy  the  townspeople  and  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  They  scription  of  the  wreck,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  a 
were  finally  marched  to  Boston,  where  there  was  much  diploma  from  the  Pilgrim  Society.  The  date  of  her 
rejoicing  over  the  loss  of  the  frigate.    The  captain  was  wrack  was  November  3,  1778. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

For  the  National  Educational  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  7th  to  llth,  1902,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  will  sell  special  excursion  tickets,  July  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  1902,  at  rate  of  £31.50  for  the 
round  trip,  plus  $2.00  membership  fee  ;  good  returning  until  September  the  tst,  1902,  if  deposited  between 
July  8th  and  14th,  with  Joint  Agent  at  Minneapolis,  on  payment  extension  fee  50  cents  with  validation 
fee  25  cents. 

For  tickets  and  full  information,  apply  at  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Ticket  Offices,  Greater  New  York. 

Berth  in  sleeping  car,  whether  occupied  by  one  or  two  passengers  £5.00  between  New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  ^2.00  between  Chicago  and  Minneapolis,  or  fourteen  dollars  for  the  round  trip. 


TOUR  /H°t  YE.LLOWSTONE  PARK 

EjecepHonalty  Lotu  "Raie^  Offered  by  the  VenttsyttJania  'R.ailroad 
on  A.ccount  of  Rational  Educational  Ajjoctatton    Coni)ention* 


The  reduced  rates  authorized  by  the  traDscontincDtal  rail- 
roads on  account  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  tbe  National 
Educational  Association,  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  July  7  toll, 
190a,  have  enabled  the  Penntylvania  Railroad  Company  to  offer 
to  those  contemplating  attendance  at  this   Convention  an  op- 


MUem  ToraM,  T«ll*«it«H  Tark.  (lortUn  PacUlc  KtllmA.) 
portunitjr,  under  the  direction  of  its  popular  Penonally-Con 
ducted  Tourist  System,  not  only  of  visiting  tbe  beautiful  city 
in  which  tbe  Convention  is  to  be  beld,  and  participating  In 
the  deliberationB  of  the  Convention,  but  also  of  visiting  tbe 
YeUowstone  National  Park,  at  a  cost  impossible  under  or- 
dinary conditions  of  travel. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  is  never  more  attractive  than  daring 
the  month  of  July,  and  the  tourists  under  the  care  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  will  be  afforded  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
visiting  all  its  unique  attractions,  including  tbe  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  tbe  Geysers,  the  beautiful  Lake,  and  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Yellowstone, 


Betel  at  Havaotb  B*t 


The  tour  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Saturday, 
July  j,  and  return  Sunday,  July  10.  Round-trip  tickets,  cover- 
ing all  necessary  expenses  for  the  entire  trip,  including  one 
berth  in  Pullman  sleeper,  will  be  sold  at  rate  of  ^150  from  all 


I  points  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  east  of  Pittsburg.  WbeD 
I  two  persons  occupy  one  berth,  the  rate  will  be  ^142  for  each 
'  person.    Rates  from  Pittsburg  will  be  ^5  leu  than  above. 

Tourists  will  use  a  special  train  over  the  entire  trip,  with 
the  exception  of  the  six  days  devoted  to  the  tour  of  the  Park, 
when  stages  and  the  fine  hotels  maintained  in  the  Park  will  be 
utilized.  Tbis  special  train  will  consist  of  a  Pullman  dining 
car,  sleeping  cars,  and  an  observation  car,  all  of  the  highest 
grade,  and  the  passengers  will  find  them  fully  as  comfortable 
and  convenient  as  the  best  hotels.  During  the  three  days 
at  the  Convention  in  Minneapolis,  July  7  to  9,  incluiive, 
thli  palatial  train  will  be  at  the  command  of  the  tourists, 
obviating  the  necessity  of  securing  accommodations  at  hotels. 
The  beauties  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  most 
aptly  termed  Nature's  Wonderland,  must  be  seen  to  l>e  appre- 
ciated.   From  the  top  of  the  stages  in  which  the  tour  of  the 


ounatkfai. 


Park  is  made,  there  is  spread  out  before  the  traveler  a  con- 
stantly-changing panorama  of  wonders — snow-crowned  moun- 
tains; tumbling  and  tossing  rivers;  yellowatone  Lake,  like  a 
great  blue  sea  nestled  amongst  the  beetling  crags,  at  an 
altitude  above  that  of  the  summit  of  Mt  Washington ;  the 
curious  natural  springs,  where  chemical  deposits  glisten  in  the 
sun's  rays  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow;  and  the  Geyten, 
ever  presenting  a  scene  of  varied  charm  and  awe-insphiog 
wonder. 

The  accommodations  on  this  tour  will  necessarily  be 
limited,  and  intending  tourists  shoold  apply  early  In  order  to 
secure  reservations  of  space.  Requests  for  detailed  itinerary 
and  all  inquiries  regarding  accommodations  should  be  ad> 
dressed  to  Tourist  Agent,  1 196  Broadway,  New  York,  or  Gso. 
W.  Bovo,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Pennsvlvaais 
Railroad,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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i  TiTE  #® 
FO'UJ>T|^0K. 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  TOUR. 


Yellowstone 
National  Park 
and  Colorado 


Exceptionallj  Low  Rates  on  the 


N.  E.  A.  Convention  at  Minneapolis. 


NEW    YORK    CENTRAL. 

Tour  embracing 

YELLOWSTONE    PARK,   SALT   LAKE    CITY,    GLENWOOD 

SPRINGS,  DENVER,  ROYAL  GORGE.  COLORADO 

SPRINGS,  GARDEN  OF  THE  GODS,  MANITOU, 

,,     CHICAGO,  and  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

StoppiDC  at  each  pomt,  coverinK  a  period  of  23  dayi,  all  cx- 
pen*ca  $205'    Also  optioo  of  Shorter  Tonr  to 

TiMEAPOLIS  and  the  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK, 
Time  iS  days,  cost  $130; 

To  MINNEAPOLIS  and  rdura  on  thii  traiii, 
railway  fare  only,  $33.8«. 


For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  itinerary  of  botb  toura, 
address, 

MILTON  C.  R.OACH. 

G.  E.  P.  A..  N.  T.  C.  4  H.  B.  B.  R. 

laia  Braadwar.  NEW  TOILK. 


THE  COLORADO 
SHORT  LI\E 

ST.   LOLIS 
<  AiMo  K4I\S4S  CITY, 

VIA  THE   PUEBLO  GATEWAY, 

COLORADO,  UTAH 
PACIFIC  COAST. 


THE  IRON  MOUNTAIN  ROUTE  ?,'r":"  °'«e"Ih?, 


ir.l«  »g»i.  Ml  Broadway,  NEW  VO«K. 
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_  -.ff^r-^  Co  1o  -the 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 

At  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

(IN  JULY) 

PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

I  Yi^  WEST  SHORE  RAILKAOD  | 

Jlj  On  alt  Fajl  ^rain-t  |f 

i  fiates  the  Lowest  Via  this  Picturesque  Route  | 


1 


For  tickets,  time  tables  and  full  information  apply  to  offices 


tl/i /fBW  VOttHi        113,359,671,  1216Broadwar,         *         375,  654  Columbus  Avenus.      £k 
133  W«at  125th  St.,  and  at  Stations  Foot  West  42d  St..  and  Fool  FranRlia  St.      W 
^        r  kr   'wt'onnw  w .\t  Kt .         «t«     a^t    4'9A  v..i«A_  a*  — 


I/r  'B'ROOKL.VJ* !       338.  343,  726  Fulton  St. 


H.  B.  JAGOE, 

G«n«ral  Eastern  Passenger  Asent, 


11  3S9  Brskdwmr,  NEW  YOKK 


I 


C.  £,.  LAMB£,aT, 

General  Pasaea<er  Asent, 
NtW  YORK 


'^si^i^mm.m^ss^g^s^s^^^^^M^^sss^ 


Summer 

Vacations 


Wiih  the  Summer,  come*  thoughts  of  the  vacation,  where  and  how  tc 
Exceptional  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railway's  excellent  service  for  travel  to  the  resorts  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in 
Adirondack  and  White  Mountains,  the  Atlantic  Coast,  Lake  Chautauqua,  Niagara  Falls, 
Colorado,  and  resorts  in  the  west  and  northwest.  Ticket  sales  begin  June  1st,  close 
September  3ath  ;  good  until  October  31st  for  return. 

Tickets  over  the  Lake  Shore  give  option  of  rail  or  steamer  either  way   between 

Cleveland  and  BuiFalo,  without  eitra  cost,  except  those  sold  locally  between  those  cities. 

BOOKS    FREE    ON    REQUEST.     A  finely   Uljistrated   descriptive 

book  about  Lake  Chautauqua,  also  book  giving  etioicc  list  of  routes  to 

the  east,  with  rates  from  Chicago.  Toledo  and  Cleveland. 

For  these  books  or  desired  information  about  travel  over  Lake  Shore  write  to 

A.  J.  Smetk,  (V.  V.  !.  T.  /L..  Cleveland,  O. 
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TO  THE  CONVENTION ! 

National  Educational  Association, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 
JULY   7-11, 

Tlatke 

CHICAGO,    MILWAUKE,E    AND 
ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY. 


Tha  World**  Moat  Fomous  Ti^in 

"Tllc  Pioneer  Limited" 


■The  St.  Paul  Road' 


lula    Dt   ths    Gai 


mant   Fut    Mall    Train 


PRINCIPAL  ROUTES 


CHICAGO  and 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Cohtb 
J  of  th 


e  Btove I 
-y  of  ii 


IKiOD  ti 


lI  otb< 


iDSin  "  Lake  Begion."  i 
)■  thrts  hac^rcil  mill 


vill  b«  Bood  gotDB  andtetnroliis  'Is 

■' "  ve  ront*«  nbuh  sffoid  a 

Ip'poitsnt  (owns  lu  tht 


EirtimeBi.'iiie'WJ 

Knr. 

I]ln«tr«ted  clrciiUr  with ,,.  _ 

tion.iDalndlDB  details  hb  In  eicDraion  »tF>.  dali 
eoQditioDS.  will  be  sent  on  atiplicaCioc  to 

F.  A.  MILLER, 
Gaoeral  Paaacoier  Ambi 


CHICAGO. 


^^OT 


Spedd  excursion.,  J«n, 
August,  on  The  California 
Limited,  best  train  for  best 
travelers,  Chicago  «o  Lot  Angeli 
and  San  Francisco. 

Round-trip,  f  50  from  Chica£0, 
(47.SO  from  St.  Louii,  t-ti  Iroi 
Kansas  City.  Corresponding 
rates  Irom  East  generally;  con- 
tull  home  agent. 

Summer  io  Calilornia  is  a  de- 
lightful lEiion.     Alu-ayi  cool  by 
;  giant  redwoods,  and 


the 

Pleasant  summer  journey  \ 
Sanu  Fe  across  high  plateaus  of 
New  Mexico  >nd  Arizona.  Harvey 
meals  all  the  way.  En  route  lee 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  and 


Tht  Moit  Direct    ' 
The  Only  Two  and  Four  Track  Syitcm 
Th«  Qukkwl  u  well  ai  the  Bot  Route 


rxOM  BOSTON  ^^ 
ALBAP^  BUFFALO 

DETROIT  TOLEDO 

CHICAGO  ^"-l^-  WEST 

is  da  the 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R, 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Superb  Parlor,  Sieapiog  and  Din- 
'uxg  Car  Service,  and  the  moit 
thorough  equipment  possible, 
■ake  this  th«  most  delightful 
and  popular  route  for  all  tourists 
from  New  England 

A.  S.  HANSON,     Gcn'l  Puicnjcr  Ajcnl 


(green  mountains! 

J  AND  J 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 

as  reached  by  the  a 

'•  CENTRAL  TERHONT  R.R.  \ 


,    .     :    seaaOD  for  Teachers  and  \ 

Educalora    on    account    ol    the   J 

.    meeting  of  the  J 

American  InsUtote  ot  Instractlon  * 

at  Burlington,  Vt.,  July  1  to  4,  f 

01-  which  excursion  tickets  will  be  i 

j    sold,  June  27  to  July  3  inclusive,  good  ? 

I    returning  until  July  31,  at  very  low  J 

.    rales.     Special  rates  will  also  be  ? 

made  for  aide  trip  excursions  from  # 

'   Burlington    to    various    prominent  W 

I       Attractive  descriptive  folder  giv-   f 
>  ing  full  information  mailed  on  ap-  g 

!  SUA\MER  HOMES  g„;.",,%r.  S 

I  moot,  Inlanda  and  Shores  of  Lake  TbttD-  j 

,  t>lain.    BandeomelT  illustrated   iiesorli>-  \ 

'  tlTehBud-bookofTBCationreeoita  malted  # 

I  OD  receipt  at  4-ceDtBlaiiip,  0 

I  For  infortnaUon  ami  cotiien   «/■  Ha-  0 

I  icrHptin  mailer  arite  ^ 

I   A. W. Iccleaioae,  I.H.HuUeT.N.E.PX,  S 

,    S.P.A.,  SWBway,      8W  WashinatonSt.,  \ 

'  NewYork.  Boston, Uus.  ^ 

S.  W.  CliliiBiInc*'  C.  P>  A 


A 

Picture  Book 

ENTITLED 

"Michigan  in  Summef* 

about  the  Summer  Reiorti  on  the 

GRAND  RAPIDS 
&  INDIANA 
RAILWAY  ,,..,-1%... 


It  ia  a  handsome  booklet  of  forty-eigbt 
pages,  containing  two  hundred  pictures  of 
the  famous  Michigan  Summer  Resorts. 

Peloahey  Walloon  Lake 

Otnena  Wequetonalog 

Harbor  Point  B&y  View 

Norlhport  Charlevoix 

MacKlnac  Island    Oden 
Traverse  City  Roarinf  BrooK 

Les  Chene&ux  Islands 

Gives  list  of  hotels  and 
boarding  houses ;  rates  by 
day  and  iveek,  railroad  far^ 
maps,  and  G.  R.  &  I.  train 
service.  Fishermen  will 
want  "  Where  to  Go  Fish- 
ing."    Postage,  2  cents. 

C.  L  LOCKWOOD,  G.  P.  A. 
63  3a.  lonia  St.,    Grand  Raplda,  Mlcb. 
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A  famous  resort  in  Ihe  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  reached  in  2'/~  tiours  from  New  York  by  fast 
express  trains  over  the  Lackawanna  Railroad.  Sur- 
rounded by  delightful  summer  hotels  at  Stroudsbtirg, 
Forest  Park,  Sprajueville,  Bushkill,  Dinjman's,  Delaware  and 
Portland.  "  Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts,"  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book,  will  give  complete  information  about  them.  The  book  also 
contains  a  series  of  amusing  vacation  stories,  entitled  the  ■■  Experiences 
of  Pa."  Send  5  cents  in  postage  stamps  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad.  New  York  City,  and  a  copy 
will  be  mailed  to  yoiL 


The'magnificent  through  traio 
service     maintained     by     Ihc 

'"Big  Four " 


New    York    Centr&l   Boston 

&  AIb&.ny   and  Chesa.- 

pe&ke  &  Ohio  Ry's. 

includes  Buffet  Pa rIor.Caf 6- Library 
Dining  and  Observation  Cars,  and 
Pullman  Sleepers 
To 
Mountains,  # 

LaKes,  S 

Seashore, 
Elast,         # 

West,         J> 
*  North. 

Xtfrite^for  rates  and  foid*r't.    * 


SB.  A  Tilt.  Ant. 


W.  P.  Da»pa, 

*B8t.  Gpn'l  P.  A  T  AJ 


AN  AGENT  WANTED 

IM  ETBBT  OODNTY  AND  KVEET  OTTT 
IN  THE  DNITED  BTATEB  FOB 

Kellogg's  •  Ccacbm'  «  Cibrarief 

T»rm»  LOtm.     tTrlMal  Cfmat. 

K.  L.  Knuwo  &  Od^  61 B.  Kh  St.,  NawYMir 


"THE  NIAGARA  FALLS  ROUTE" 
tv(7/  maK*  •tpeciatly  lota  ra1t4  of  fart  for 


National  Educational 

Association  Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


JULY  7-1 


The  fast  through  traina  in  conoectton  with  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 
and  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  between  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago, 
taking  passengers  via  Niagara  Falls,  should  be  the  favorite  route  for 
Educators  and  those  combining  instruction  with  pleasure. 

For  inftrmatioM  as  tc  rattt,  strvite,  etc.,  tddrest 
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^CANADIAN     PACIFIC    RAILWAY^ 

t^  When  purchasing  tickets  to  the  National  Educational  Association  Convention  at  Minneapolis 
July  ^tb-i  ith,  be  sure  to  obtain  them  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  "  Soo  Line." 

LX/Jfl/'HIOWSLy  riTTEH  VESTI'B\/LE'D  T^A.I/fS 

SLEBTI/iC,   TA'RLOF^,   JK^/fD   T>I/iI/fC   CA.'RS, 

19*  Passengers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  stopping  at  Desbarats  and  witnessing  in  an  open  air 
theatre  amid  the  sylvan  beauties  of  the  woods  and  lakes  the  drama  of  "  Hiawatha"  adapted  from  Long- 
fellow's poem  of  that  name,  commencing  July  loth. 


of  the  wonders  to  be  seen   in  the  Canadian  ^Rockies,  de- 
'    :  beauties  of  the  Lakes  in  the 
of  these  books  before  planning 


wa-  Our  Summer  Tour  Books  will  tell  yo 
scribed  by  Sir  Edward  Whymper  as  forty  Switzerlands  rolled  into  one  ;  the  beauties  of  the  Lakes  in  the 
Clouds  ;  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Great  Glacier.     Be  sure  to  write  for 
your  vacation  trip. 

I9~  To  Sportsmen  our  "  Fishin(<r  and  Shooting"  is  the  most  interesting  publication  issued  to-day. 
Send  for  it  !  

WW  We  can  book  you  from  Vancouver  by  our  lines  of  Ocean  Steamships  to  China,  Japan,  The  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  Honolulu,  and  New  Zealand.     It  will  amply  repay  you  to  read  our  very  interesting  and 
beautifully  illustrated  pamphlets  on  China,  Japan,  and  Hawaii,     Forwarded  on  application. 
C.  B.  B.  UaSHBR,  O.  P.  A., 


Educational  Meeiings. 

June  10-16. — North  Carolina  Teachers'  son. 


C,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

June  14-27. — American  Library  Associ 
ation,  Boston,  Mass. 

June  i7-i9.~~AIabama  Edni 


sociation. 


-Georgia  Educational  Asso- 


G.  Bond,  president,  Athena,  Ga. 


tune  16-30.— IntematioDal  Sunday 
ool  Convention,  Denver,  Col. 

June  28-Ju)y  3.— American  Association 
Advancement  of  Science,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

June  30,  July  r.— University  Convoca- 
tion, at  Albany.  N.  V.  James  RusseU  Par- 
sons, Jr.,  secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

June  30.— July  5.— National  Association 
of  Elocutionists.  Virgil  A,  Pinkney,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  president. 


About  July  I.— Kentucky  Educational 
Association,  at  Lenington.  W.  W.  White, 
Alexandria,  secretary 

July  1-3.— West  Virginia  Educational 
Association,  Mt.  Lake  Park. 

Julv  1-3— Pennsylvania  State  Educa- 
tional Association,  Pittsburg.  Dr.  J.  P. 
McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  sec. 

July  1-4.— Music  Teachers'  National 
Association,  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  A.  L,  Man- 
chester, Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  president. 

July  1-4.— Southern  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


MICHIGAN  SUMMER  RESORTS 

When  plajinin^  your  vacation  for  this 
season,  ask  for  information  concerning 
the  Summer  Resorts  of  Michigan. 
The  PERE  MARQUETTE  RAIL 
ROAD  reaches  alt  of  the  resorts  of 
Northern  Michigan,  and  offers  a  most 
convenient  route,  coupled  with  unex- 
celled train  service  and  modern  con- 
veniences. 

THE  ROUTE  TO  MINNEAPOLIS 


.  Minneapolis  this  summer  should 
ask  for  information  concerning  this 
route.    A  combination  of 

UKE  AND  UND  TRAVEL 

which  breaks  the  monotony  of  an  all 
rail  trip.  One  night  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Five  hours  by  rail  from  Detroit 
to  Ottawa  Beach,  a  fashionable  sum- 
mer resort,  thence  by  steamer  to  Mil- 
waukee. 

FOURHANDSOME  PHOTOGRAPHS 

of  Michigan  resort  scenery,  6x8  inches, 
mouolea  on  grey  mat^a  special  plat- 
inum print  from  original  negatives, 
sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c. 
in  stamps  or  coin. 

Write  to  H.  F.  MOELLER, 
Gen'l  Pass'r  Agt., 

Detroit,  Mich., 
for  information  concerning  this  route, 
and  for  copy   of  the  booklet  of  40 
pages,  handsomely  illustrated,  telling 
of  the 


MICHIGAN;  (SUMMER  RESORTS 


The  Northern  Tour 

through  the  most  iDterestiog  aod  historic  region  in  America. 

The  Adirondacks, 
Lake  Champlaln, 
Au  Sable  Chasm 
Hotel  Champlaln, 
Lake  Qeorge, 
Saratoga  Springs, 
Sharon  Springs 


Delaware  &  Hudson 
Lines 


lead.    The  Shortest,  Quickest,  and 
Best  Route  between 


New  York  and  Montreal. 


The    Leading  Carrier  of  Summer  Touriitt. 


H.  G.  YoUKG,  ad  Vice-Pres.  J.  W.  Burdick,  G.  P.  Agent, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
New  York  City  Ticket  Office  and  Bureau  of  Informatioa,  si  Coftlandt  Street' 
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July  1-3. — Seventy-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, at  Burlington,  Vt. 

July  2-3. — New  York  Society  for  Child 
Study,  at  Saratoga,N.  Y.  Principal  Myron 
T.  Scudder,  of  New  Paltz  Normal  school, 
president. 

duly  2  3. — New  York  State  Teachers'  As 
sociation,  at  Saratoga  Springs,  Supt.  H.  P. 
Emerson,  Buffalo,  president ;  R.  A.  Sear- 
ing, Rochester,  secretary. 

Jttl7  7-ii.  Natiooal  Edttcational  As- 
•odatlon  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Wal- 
lace O.  Nye,  chairman  local  ezecutive 
committee. 

'  August  6-1 1. — The  Negro  Young  Peo- 
ple's Christian  and  Educational  Congress, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Summer  Schools. 

June  2-27. — Galesburg  Kindergarten 
Normal  school.  Adda  R.  Robertson,  sec- 
retary. 

June  5-Aug.  20. — Campbell  university, 
summer  Latin  school.  Address  D.  H. 
Sprong,  principal,  Holton,  Kan. 


$85.00 

is  all  it  will  cost  for  a  trip  through 

Yellowstone 
Park 


^^      ^^P      ^^ 


at   the   close  of  the 

Minneapolis  Convention. 

THE 

NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  «-«- 

makes  a  proposition  that  you  can- 
not ignore.  For  $85.00  they  will 
sell  you  a  ticket  covering  railway 
and  Pullman  fares.  Dining  car 
meals  on  train,  and  hotel  bills  and 
stage  coach  transportation  for  the 
five  and  one-half  days  in  the  Park. 
The  round  trip  will  require  about 
nine  days  from  Minneapolis. 

If  a  sufficient  number  go,  a 
SPECIAL  TRAIN  of  Pullman  and 
Dining  Cars  will  be  placed  at  your 
disposal. 

Send  six  cents  for  "  Wonderland 
1902,"  25  cents  for  "  Yellowstone 
National  Park,"  and  for  any  addi- 
tional information  write  to 

CHAS.  S.  FEE,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  N.  P.  R., 
5t.  Paul.,  nion. 


June  5- Aug.  5.— Kansas  State  normal 
school,  Emporia,  Kan.  J.  N.  Wilkinson, 
president. 

June  ^  to  July  19  and  July  21  to  Aug.  29. 
— Illinois  State  Normal  university,  Nor- 
mal, 111 ,  two  summer  sessions.  Address 
David  Felmley. 

June  10- Aug.  19. — Valparaiso  college 
and  Northern  Indiana  normal  school.    H. 

B.  Brown,  president,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

June  13-Aug.  2. — Ohio  university  sum- 
mer school.  Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  president, 
Athens,  O. 

June  13  July  25. — University  of  Nebras- 
ka, summer  session,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

June  lo-July  26. — State  University  of 
Iowa.  Address  President  G.  E.  McLean, 
or  Dean  L.  G.  Weld. 

June  16-30. — Klind worth  conservatory, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

June  1 6 -July  ig.— Central  Utah  college 
summer  school.  Geore^e  Christensen,  presi- 
dent, Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah. 

June  16  July  — . — Summer  School  under 
auspices  of  Denver  Normal  and  Prepar- 
atory School  Ex-State  Superintendent 
Fred  Dick,  Denver,  Col.,  principal. 

June  i8-Aug.  30. — Summer  School  of 
Education,  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Two  terms,  each  of  six  weeks. 

June  19-Aug.  30. — New  England  conser- 
vatory of  music ;  private  teaching  during 
entire  vacation  period.  Frank  w.  Hale. 
Boston. 

June  19- July  31. — University  of  Tennes- 
see summer  school. 

June  23-Aug.  I. — Northern  Illinois  State 
normal  school,  summer  term,  DeKalb,  111. 
John  W.  Cook,  president. 

June  23- August  i. — Vanderbilt  univer- 
sity summer  school.  Dr.  T.  J,  McGill,  sec- 
retary, Nashville,  Tenn. 

June  23-Aug.  I. — Ott  summer  school  of 
oratorv.  E.  A.  Ott,  Drake  university, 
Des  Moines,  la. 

June  23-Aug.  I. — Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago.  Victor  C.  Alder- 
son. 

Beginning  June  23. — Virginia  School  of 
Methods  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Address  Supt.  E.  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg, Va. 

June  23-Aug.  21. — Drake  university, 
summer  Latin  school,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Address  Prof.  Wilbert  L.  Carr. 

June  24- Aug.  8.— Mt.  Union  college,  AL 
liance,  O.  Address,  President  A.  B.  Riker. 

June  25-July23. — State  summer  school 
for  teachers,  Winthrop  college,  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C.  John  J.  McMahan,  state  superin- 
tendent of  education,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

June  25- Aug.  8. — Summer  session  of  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
John  k.  Effinger,  Jr.,  secretary. 

June  30- Aug.  8.— Benton  Harbor  college, 
summer  session,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

June  30 -July  12. — San  Francisco  session 
of  national  summer  schools.    Address  S. 

C.  Smith,    321-325  Sansome  street,  San 
Francisco. 

June  3C-July  12. — Normal  school,  Los 
Angeles.    Mr.  Edwin  A.  Cox. 

June  50-August  8. — Northern  State  nor- 
mal school,  Marquette,  Mich.  D.  B. 
Waldo,  principal. 

June  30. — The  summer  session  of  the 
Ferris  institute.  W.  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

July  I- Aug.  10. — Yale  summer  school  of 
forestry.  Milford,  Pa.  H.  S.  Groves,  di- 
rector, New  Haven,  Conn. 

July  I -Aug.  I. — Wesley  an  university 
summer  school  of  chemistry  and  biology. 

July  I- Aug.  5. — Sloper  school  of  oratory, 
Chicago.    H.  M.  Sloper,  president. 

July  2- Aug.  13. — Biological  laboratory  oi 
Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Address  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  502  Fulton 
street,  Brooklyn. 

July  2-Aug.  28.— Chautauqua  assembly. 


Chautauqua,  N.  Y.    Address  Chautauoua 
Assembly,  General  Offices,  Cleveland,  0. 

July  5-Aug.  15. — Harvard  university 
summer  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  J.  L.  Love,  clerk. 

July  6-Sept.  ^.-—Catholic  summer  school 
of  America.  Champlain,  assembly,  Qiff 
Haven,  N.  Y.  W.  E.  Mosher,  secretary, 
39  E.  42d  street.  New  York. 

July  7-July  25. — Two  summer  institutes, 
one  at  Chautauqua,  the  other  at  Thousand 
Island  Park,  under  the  direction  of  the 
New  York  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Charles  R.  Skinner,  state  superin- 
endent,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

July  7  Aug.  30. — Kindergarten  training 
school.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Summer 
term;  address  Clara  Wheeler,  secretary 
23  Fountain  street.  Grand  Rapids. 

July  7-Aug.  15. — New  York  university 
summer  school.  Marshall  S.  Brown,  sec- 
retary, University  Heights,  New  York. 

July  7-Aug.  I. — Claremont  summer  insti- 
tute. E.  E.  Leighton,  secretary,  Clare- 
mont, N.  H. 

July  7-Aug.  15. — Columbia  university. 
Address  Administrative  Board,  summer 
session,  Columbia  university,  N.  Y.  city. 

July  7- Aug.  16. — Cornell  university,  sum- 
mer session,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Address  Regis- 
trar Cornell  university. 

Tuly  7-Aue.  8. — Dartmouth  summer 
scnool.  Prof.  W.  D.  Worthen,  director, 
Hanover,  N.H. 

July  8  lasting  one  month— Summer  nor- 
mal school,  West  Point,  Miss.  D.  A.  Hull, 
director. 

July  8- August  5. — Summer  school  for 
teachers  in  nature  studies  and  in  country 
work  and  pleasures.  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural college,  Storrs,  Conn. 

July  8- Aug.  8.— Marthas  Vineyard  sum- 
mer institute.  Cottage  City.  Address  Wil- 
liam A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

July  8-25 — American  institute  of  normal 
methods.  Eastern  sessioiK  Boston,  Edgar 
O.  Silver,  president,  29  East  19th  street. 
New  York.  Western  session.  Northwest- 
ern university.    Evanston,  111.,  same  date. 

July  8-Aug.  8 — Massachusetts  state  nor- 
mal school,  Hyannis,  Mass.  W.  A.  Bald- 
win, principal. 

July  9— August  6. — Sharon  Summer 
School  of  Nature  Study,  Sharon,  Mass. 
Address  G.  W.  Field,  director,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 

July  14-26. — New  school  of  methods  in 
public  school  music,  Chicag^o  Address 
American  Book  Company,  Chicago. 

July  14-Aug.  8. — University  of  Minneso- 
ta.   Address,  D.  L.  Kiehle,  Minneapolis. 

July  15-Aug.  20. — Summer  classes  for  the 
study  of  English.  Address  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Davidson,  M.A.,  No.  i  Sprague  Place,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

July  2 1- Aug.  15. — Lewis  county,  N.  Y., 
Summer  School  at  Port  Leyden,  N.  Y. 
School  Commissioner  Ottilia  M.  Beha,of 
Constableville,  N.  Y.,  will  be  supervisor. 

July  2 1 -Aug.  2. — Chicago  session  of 
national  summer  school.  Address  Miss 
Ada  M.  Fleming,  378-388  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago. 

July  22  Aug.  8. — Summer  school  of  sci- 
ence for  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada.  J. 
D.  Seamon,  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  secretary. 

July  26-Aug.  6.— University  of  Cali- 
fornia, summer  session.  Address  Re- 
corder of  the  Faculties,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

July  28-Aug.  8.— The  Longwood  sum- 
mer school.  George  L.  Schreiber,  direc- 
tor, 1833  W.  96th  street,  LoDgwood,  lU. 

April  i-Oct.  I.— Illinois  Medical  Col- 
lege, summer  course  for  teachers.  W.  C. 
Sanford,  102-104  Washington  Bid,  Chi- 
cago. 
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NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 


Week  Ending  June  7,  1902. 

Toronto  Loses  Mn  Hughes. 

James  L.  Hughes  has  resigned  his  position  as  public 
school  inspector  of  Toronto,  alter  twenty-eight  years 
of  service  in  which  he  has  given  the  schools  of  that  city 
an  enviable  reputation.  He  is  universally  respected, 
and  his  name  is  written  high  up  in  America's  educa- 
tional roll  of  honor.  He  is  justly  considered  one  of  the 
great  educational  leaders  of  this  continent  and  is  one  of 
the  three  most  eminent  public  school  superintendents  in 
all  America. 

It  is  his  intention  to  devote  himself  to  writing  and 
lecturing  in  the  future.  The  good  people  in  Toronto  do 
not  want  him  to  go.  The  board  of  education  is  making 
every  effort  to  get  him  to  reconsider  his  resignation,  and 
is  ready  to  so  arrange  his  duties  as  to  relieve  him  of  much 
detail  and  to  increase  his  salary  to  $4^000  a  year.  But 
Mr.  Hughes  has  decided  to  leave,  and  all  these  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  appreciation  and  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  community  will  not  turn  him 
from  his  course. 

The  spontaneity  and  unanimity  of  the  many  tokens 
of  respect  the  citizens  of  Toronto  have  for  the  head  of 
their  school  system  afford  a  timely  and  wholesome  lesson 
to  American  cities.  Is  a  school  man  more  respected  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States? 

When  the  news  went  abroad  that  Mr.  Hughes  had  re- 
signed, the  public  school  teachers  assembled  in  meeting 
and  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  school 
board  and  urge  the  retention  of  the  beloved  inspector's 
services. 

Chancellor  Burwash  said  he  had  been  interested  in 
Toronto  school  affairs  for  forty  years,  was  fully  cogni- 
zant of  Mr.  Hughes' great  work,  and  felt  an  honest  pride 
in  the  present  system. 

Miss  Carruthers  spoke  of  Mr.  Hughes  as  a  thoroly- 
grounded,  practical  expert  in  the  principles  of  public 
school  life,  who  possessed  marvelous  skill  in  applying 
new  educational  ideas  in  the  practice  of  teaching.  To 
him  was  due,  she  pointed  out,  the  adoption  of  the  kin- 
dergarten system  and  manual  training  in  Toronto,  with 
all  this  progress  has  meant  to  the  Dominion.  He  was 
to  education  in  Canada  what  Parker  was  to  the  United 
States :  a  man  of  clear  vision  and  a  master  mind,  who 
inspired  and  aided  and  uplifted  all  teachers  who  were 
brought  in  contact  with  him. 

other  teachers  and  representatives  of  the  business 
men  and  parents  of  Toronto  expressed  in  equally  high 
terms  the  admiration  and  gratitude  they  felt  toward 
Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Hughes  fully  deserves  every  word  of  praise  that 

the  people  of  his  city  are  bestowing  upon  him,  but 

However,  let  us  hope  he  would  have  been  treated  as 
well  after  twenty-eight  years  of  service  in  a  city  on 
this  side  of  the  border  line. 

Mr.  Hughes  combines  in  an  unusual  way  the  many 
qualities  one  would  look  for  in  an  ideal  city  school  su* 
perintendent.  His  professional  equipment  is  probably 
unexcelled  in  America.  His  writings  reveal  a  firm  grasp 
of  all  the  various  phases  of  the  practice  of  education. 
He  has  done  valiant  pioneer  work  for  the  dissemination 
of  the  Froebelian  ideas.  His  influence  has  been  felt  in 
the  extension  of  manual  and  physical  training.  He  is  a 
lover  ef  children,  and  the  children  have  always  loved 
him.  He  has  had  the  absolute  sympathy  and  confidence 
of  his  teachers,  and  has  been  to  them  an  inspiring  and 
uplifting  force.  As  a  lecturer  and  writer  he  enjoys  a 
considerable  reputation.  He  has  kept  up  the  vigor  of 
youth  to  so  rare  a  degree  that  he  has  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  held  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  young^est  superintendents  in  the  public  school 


service.    May  his  life  and  vigor  be  spared  for  man 
years  to  come,  to  help  on  and  bless  the  work  to  which 
they  have  ever  ceen  faithfully  devoted. 


The  debt  the  N.  E.  A.  owes  to  Irwin  Shepard  for  the 
conduct  of  his  ofiSce  as  secretary  is  growing  every  year. 
The  preparations  for  the  convention  are  carried  on  with 
ever  growing  regard  for  the  comfort  and  wishes  of  the 
members,  so  far  as  he  can  control  the  machinery  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  these  ends.  The  letter  recently  is- 
sued by  him  to  the  directors  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  in  thf 
Southern  states  is  the  most  recent  evidence.  The  teac 
ers  from  the  South  can  now  secure  an  extension  of  their 
tickets  for  return  until  October  first.  The  territory 
more  particularly  benefited  by  this  privilege  is  that 
south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  is  an  unusual  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads,  and  ought  to  result  in  bringing  to  Min- 
neapolis large  delegations  from  the  South. 

Secretary  Nye  at  Minneapolis  writes  that  nearly  all 
of  the  space  allotted  to  the  National  Educational  exhibit 
has  been  apportioned,  and  the  promise  is  that  this  year's 
display  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  in  every  respect 
that  has  ever  been  provided. 


President  Burlingham,  of  the  New  York  city  board  of 
education,  has  placed  himself  squarely  on  record  as  in 
favor  of  common  school  extension  on  the  lines  suggested 
in  The  School  Journal.  He  believes  that  the  schools 
should  be  open  to  the  people  in  the  evening,  on  Sundays, 
and  at  all  other  times  when  they  are  not  required  for 
the  present  regular  work  of  instruction.  Ha  has  even 
expressed  himself  as  in  favor  of  roof  concerts  and  similar 
departures  in  the  direction  of  widening  the  scope  of  the 
schools'  social  purpose.  Now  let  the  good  work  be  given 
as  emphatic  a  practical  endorsement  as  it  is  increasingly 
receiving  in  speeches  and  papers. 


President  John  Henry  Barrows,  of  Oberlin  college, 
died  on  June  3,  after  a  nine  days'  illness  of  pleuro  pneu- 
monia. He  was  one  of  the  notable  intellectual  leaders 
in  this  country  and  the  force  of  his  character  and  mind 
has  been  an  influence  for  good  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
There  was  never  a  trace  of  selfishness  or  conceit  in 
him ;  he  was  a  noble,  self-sacrificing  seeker  for  the 
truth  that  will  set  mankind  free  and  bless  it. 

Dir.  Barrows  was  born  in  Medina,  Michigan,  July  11, 
1847,  and  was  graduated  from  Olivet  college  twenty 
years  later.  His  theological  training  was  obtaired  at 
Yale,  Union,  Gottingen,  and  Andover.  After  two  years 
of  educational  work  in  Kansas  he  turned  to  preaching 
and  held  pastorates  in  Springfield,  III.,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
Boston,  and  Chicago.  While  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church,  of  Chicago,  he  conceived,  proposed,  and 
organized  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  held  in 
connection  with  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893,  and  of 
which  he  was  the  president.  In  1898  he  took  charge  of 
Oberlin  college.  Lake  Forest  university  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1882.  He  published  a  num- 
ber of  theological  and  literary  studies  together  with  a 
history  of  the  parliament  of  religions. 


In  answer  to  questions  concerning  the  postponement 
of  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers, 
chief  of  the  department  of  education,  writes  that  the 
subject  is  now  before  Congress  as  an  item  in  the  Sundry 
Civil  bill.  There  is  no  opposition  to  the  postponement 
to  1904  and  indications  are  that  Congress  at  this  session 
will  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  provide  for  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  on  April  SO,  1903,  and  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  exposition  on  May  3, 1904.  The  department 
of  eaucation  believes  that  the  postponement  will  be  of 
great  benefit,  as  it  will  enable  the  schools  and  institu- 
tions in  this  country  to  make  their  preparation  thruout 
the  whole  of  the  school  year,  1902-'03,  and  it  will  also  in- 
sure the  more  extensive  co-operation  of  foreign  raticns. 
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Nev  York  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Preparations  for  the  Saratoga  mMting  of  the  N«w 
York  State  Teachure'  ABSociation  are  making  fair  prog- 
roBB,  Several  of  the  departments  hav*  alreadj  iuned 
their  programs.  The  general  program  has  not  yet  come 
to  hand.  Meanwhile  the  teachers  of  New  York  citj and 
nearby  towns  are  organiiing  to  bring  oat  a  large  delega- 
tion. Mr.  James  H.  Mclnnes,  the  traneportation  agent 
of  the  asHOciation,  announces  that  a  apecial  train  will 
take  the  teachers  from  New  York  over  tbe  lines  of  the 
New  York  Central  railroad  on  Jnly  1.  The  ronnd-trip 
will  cost  $5.60.  Those  who  desire  to  stop  at  Albany  for 
the  university  convocation,  June  30  and  July  1,  can  do 
BO  and  continue  the  journey  to  Saratoga  after  adjourn- 
ment, by  application  to  the  ticket  agents  of  the  New 
York  Central  railroad  when  purchasing  tickets.  On 
payment  of  fifty  cents  additional,  the  tickets,  which  are 
good  for  return  until  July  7,  will  be  extended  until  July 
15.  Tickets  will  also  be  good  to  return  by  boat,  night 
or  day,  from  Albany  to  New  York,  if  desired.  In  addi- 
tion, arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  a  side  trip  from 
Saratoga  to  Montreal,  Ansable  Chasm,  and  thru  Lakea 
Champlain  and  George. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  James  H.  Mclnnes, 
Transportation  Agent,  care  Butler,  Sheldon  &  Company, 
No.  78  Fifth  avenue.  Now  York  city. 


Prehistoric  Relics  Wanted. 

Editor  of  SehotA  Journal:  Phillips  academy,  Andover, 
Mass.,  has  recently  established  a  department  of  archsol- 
ogy.  My  object  in  writing  you  is  to  encourage  the  prMt^ 
vation  of  stone,  bone,  and  clay  prehistoric  art  forma.  In 
your  section  of  the  country  are  frequently  found  variou 

Indian  relics."  These  have  a  direct  bearing  on  thehia- 
tory — or  rather  pre-history— of  America  and  as  such 
should  be  preserved  in  fire-proof  buildings  for  the  study 
and  edification  of  present  and  future  generations. 

I  am  persuaded  that  there  may  be  persons  who  have 
found  some  remains  of  the  ancient  Indian  tribes, 
"  Mound  builders,"  etc.,  and  that,  possibly,  they  would 
be  willing  to  send  them  to  us.  We  shall  be  glad  to  ]fsj 
ezpreaa  charges  on  any  and  all  boxes  of  specimens  sent 
to  us,  to  mention  the  gifts  in  our  report  and  to  give 
the  donors  due  credit  in  oar  exhibition  cases. 

All  ttiese  axes,  pipes,  spear  heads,  clay  vessels,  and 
"  atrange  stones,"  should  be  carefully  preserved  eome- 
where,  where  they  may  be  of  service  to  the  public  and 
to  science.  Archsology — technically  followed — is  a 
new  science  in  the  United  States  and  it  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  average  reader  imagines,  for  these  "  stone 
relics"  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  antiquity  of  man, 

I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with  persons  who  have 
"  relica  "  in  their  possession. 

Andovtr.  Man.       Warren  K.  Moorbhbad,  Curator. 


New  Hlgk  Schaol  Balldtng.  Grand  Rapids,  Wlseonsin.— Q«o.  P.  UambTCcfat,  City  Snpt,  of  School!. 


A  Pine  High  School  Building. 

Grand  Rapws,  Wis.— A  beaatifal  new  itigh  Bchool  building 
Is  in  process  of  constmction  at  Grand  Rapids,  Wisconsin. 
When  eDiahed  it  will  be  a  most  complete  and  up-to-date  build- 
ing. The  aam  of  $40,000  w&a  originally  appropriated,  but  the 
plans  when  drawn  called  for  a  cost  of  $55,0CN)  and  the  addi- 
tional $15,000  was  raised  at  once.  The  architects.  Chandler 
&  Park,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  have  combined  ntility,  convenience  of 
arrangement,  and  economj  of  apace,  with  excellent  ventila- 
tion and  good  lighting  arrangements. 

The  bnildiog  is  80  z  128  feet,  and  is  two  stories  high.  The 
basement  contains  gymnasiam  with  rnnnfng  track  six  feet 
wide  all  around,  and  separate  dressing-rooms  for  boys  and 
girts,  with  shower  batbs  in  each.  In  tbe  basement  are  located 
also  a  lunch  room,  mannal  training  rooms  with  draagbtinft 
room  connected,  and  fully  equipped  for  working  in  wood  and 
metal. 

Tbe  first  floor  contains  the  superintendent's  office,  with 
teacher's  room  cennected  ;  kindergarten  room,  first  primary. 


a  large  room  for  commercial  and  bnainess  training,  recitation 
rooms,  cloak  rooms,  and  toilet  rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  large  high  school  room  78x80 
feet  in  dimensions  which  will  seal  400  popils  in  single  seats, 
and  having  a  reference  library  and  principal's  room  adjoining. 
The  floor  also  contains  foor  large  reoitation  rooms  and  boys' 
and  girls'  toilet  rooms. 

The  third  floor,  or  attic,  will  be  occupied  by  physical,  chem- 
ical, and  biological  laboratories  with  lectnre  room  adjoining  ; 
also  large  domestic  science  rooms  where  the  girb  will  be 
tangbt  sewing  and  cooking.  A  freight  elevator  runs  from 
the  basement  to  the  domestic  science  rooms. 

The  building  will  be  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  hot  blast 
fan  system,  with  automatic  regulation.  It  is  eonstmcted  of 
brick  and  stone ;  tbe  cornice  and  dome  are  of  copper. 

Credit  is  dne  the  biard  of  edncation  for  their  progresnTO- 
ness,  and  Snpt.  George  P.  Hambrecbt  ii  to  be  congratulated 
upon  tbe  fine  bnilding  so  soon  to  be  enjoyed  ,by  him  aid  bis 
teachers  and  pupils. 
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The  Salem  Centennial. 

Aq  interestiag  aad  picturesqae  centennial  of  the  Sa- 
lem Female  academy  ^as  held  last  week  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  Tae  college  is  the  second  oldeat  academy 
for  girls  in  the  United  States,  the  first  being  in  Bethle- 
bem,  Pa.  Both  colleges  were  founded  by  the  Moravian 
charch.  Amjag  the  woman  who  were  educated  at  this 
famous  iastitution  may  be  mentioned  the  wife  of  Presi- 
deat  Poik,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Key,  who  was  postmaster- 
geaeral  uader  President  Hayes,  Mrs.  John  McAllister, 
of  Ndw  York,  and  Mrs.  Cortelyou,  mother  of  President 
Roosevelt's  secretary. 

Of  the  twelve  thousand  young  womea  graduates  fully 
en)-fourth  have  been  from  Northern  homes,  and  the 
college  is  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  sessions  were 
not  interrupted  for  a  day  by  the  events  of  the  Civil  war. 
Each  arm/  ia  turn  as  it  came  within  the  vicinity 
mDinted  guard  over  the  buildings  and  permitted  noth- 
JQi;  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  inmates,  many  of  whom 
had  fled  there  as  to  a  monastery  for  refuge. 

In  the  days  of  old,  girls  traveled  to  school  on  horse- 
back from  distances  quite  remote,  and  they  often  re- 
mained in  the  institution  during  the  five  or  six  years' 
coarse.  Sometimes  a  party  of  girls  came  together  un- 
der the  escort  of  the  father  of  one,  who  sold  all  the 
horses  but  his  own  and  hung  np  the  saddles  in  the  barn, 
where  they  remained  until  the  young  ladies  had  finished 
their  education  and  were  ready  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

Adelaide  L.  Fries,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  gives 
charming  glimpses  of  the  customs  that  were  in  vogue  in 
early  days : 

*'  Rising  from  their  little  white  beds  that  stood  side  by  aide 
in  the  common  dormitory,"  she  says,  ''teachers  and  girls  de- 
scended to  the  living  rooms.  There,  npon  floors  covered  with 
the  whitest  of  sand  swept  into  intricate  patterns,  stood  the 
long  tables,  with  their  rows  of  benches,  and  down  the  center 
the  candlesticks,  one  to  each  quartet  of  girls.  All  the  little 
services —bringing  the  wood  and  water  for  the  living-rooms, 
etc.,— were  done  by  the  girls,  who  were  'day  keepers'  by  turns, 
two  at  a  time.  Gvery  Friday  at  11  o'clock  the  teacher  and 
day  keepers  cleansed  the  greasy  candlesticks,  and  washed  some 
fresh  sand  beaatifally  white  and  clean :  then,  at  2  o'clock,  the 
teacher  who  was  not  on  daty  took  the  girls  into  another  room, 
while  the  daty  teacher  and  her  two  assistants  swept  ont  the 
old  sand,  wiped  up  the  floor, sprinkled  the  new  sand,  and  other- 
wise put  the  room  in  the  most  perfect  order. 

*'The  diaingrooms  were  in  the  basement  of  the  house,  one 
room  being  used  by  the  two  younger  companies,  the  other  by 
the  older  ones.  Tne  girls  sat  on  benches  on  either  side  of  the 
long  tables,  while  the  teachers  had  stools  at  the  ends,  and 
when  all  were  seated  the  teacher  nearest  the  door  began  to 
sing  the  blessing, 

" '  Leave  Thy  peace  divine 
With  us;  we  are  Thine,* 

all  present  joining  in.  The  tables  were  spread  with  coarse, 
tow  linen  cloth,  homemade,  and  the  food  was  eaten  from  pew- 
ter plates,  with  steel  knives  and  forks,  the  tea  or  coffee 
being  taken  from  cups  without  handles.  On  certain  days 
the  plates  were  scrubbed  with  rushes  from  the  lowlands 
about  the  creek,  until  they  reflected  as  clearly  as  a  mirror 
the  bright  faces  looking  into  them. 

*'  Some  years  after  Mr.  Keichel  became  principal  a  visitor 
was  so  struck  with  horror  by  the  table  appointments  that 
he  sei{t.to  the  store  and  purchased  china  plates,  mugs,  and 
cotton  tablecloths,  whose  patterns  much  resembled  those  of 
the  common  bedspreads  of  to-day.  The  fare  was  plain,  but 
wholesome,  and  on  Friday  evening  each  girl  received  two  bis- 
cuits, so  large  that  often  one  would  be  saved  until  the  next 
day,  then,  perhaps  be  given  to  some  girl  friend  from  town,  who 
thought  nothing  else  was  quite  so  good  as  it. 

"  The  hour  for  rising  being  an  early  one,  bedtime  was  also 
early,  and  the  girls  were  generally  settled  by  9  o'clock,  the 
teachers  following  an  hour  later. 

**  Girls  and  teachers  dressed  very  simply,  usually  in  calico, 
and  made  their  dresses  themselves.  They  wore  no  hats  when 
they  went  to  church,  but  caps  instead,  those  belonging  to  the 
girls  being  made  of  white  bobinet,  with  a  very  full  ruching 
around  the  face.  When  several  strands  of  floss  were  run  along 


the  edge  of  the  ruching  and  the  cap  with  its  bright  ribboni 
was  tied  under  the  chin  it  was  both  pretty  and  becoming." 

The  school  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times,  and  the  cur- 
riculum has  been  carefully  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  its  patrons.  A  thoro  scholastic  education  is  offered. 
Special  attention  has  always  been  paid  to  music  and  art. 
and  in  1885  a  business  course  was  opened.  In  1890  the 
industrial  department  was  organized. 

Tne  most  characteristic  feature  of  this  institution  is 
its  home  life,  and  so  successful  have  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements that  were  planned  one  hundred  years  ago 
proven  that  they  have  remained  practically  the  same. 
The  boarding  pupils  are  divided  into  ''room  companies" 
of  ten  or  twelve  girls  each,  who  share  a  comfortable 
parlor,  which  is  used  for  that  purpose  only.  The  dor- 
mitories are  divided  into  alcoves  large  enough  to  con- 
tain a  bed,  chair,  chiffonier,  and  each  is  provided  with 
curtains.  The  wardrobes,  bath-rooms,  and  so  forth,  are 
outside  the  alcoves.  Each  '*room  company"  is  in  charge 
of  two  women  who  are  on  duty  every  other  day,  and 
they  care  for  the  girls  physically,  mentally,  morally,  and 
endeavor  to  fill  a  mother's  place  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity. Delicate  girls  are  rare,  partly  because  of  this 
motherly  solicitude  and  partly  because  of  the  elevation 
of  Salem. 

Altbo  under  control  of  the  Moravian  church  no  at- 
tempt is  made  at  proselytizing  and  the  academy  remains 
strictly  unsectarian. 


Dr.  Henry  Morton. 

Dr.  Henry  Morton,  president  of  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  died  in  a  New  York 
private  hospital,  May  8,  from  the  effects  of  an  opera- 
tion. 

President  Morton  was  bom  in  Hoboken  and  he  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  works  of  his  in  his  younger  years  was 
in  connection  with  the  Rosetta  stone,  no  complete  trans- 
lation of  which  had  been  made  up  to  that  time.  A  plas- 
ter cast  of  this  famous  stone  was  presented  to  a  college 
society  connected  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Morton  became  interested  in  it  and  proposed  that  a 
committee  be  formed  to  work  out  the  inscriptions.  This 
was  done  and  he  deciphered  the  hieroglyphics.  Later 
he  was  deputed  to  reproduce  the  drawings  of  his  text 
on  lithographic  stone. 

He  became  professor  of  chemistry  of  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  college  in  1868.  and  a  year  later  he  received  the 
appointment  of  resident  secretary  of  the  Franklin  insti- 
tute in  Pennsylvania.  In  1866  he  gave  a  series  of  lec- 
tures at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music  on  scienti- 
fic subjects.  The  object  was  to  raise  funds  for  and  ex- 
plain the  usefulness  of  the  Franklin  institute. 

In  1868  Professor  Morton  accepted  the  chair  of 
chemistry  and  physics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  in  1869  he  was  engaged  in  astronomical  work  in 
connection  with  the  United  States  Nautical  Almanac 
oflSce  ;  in  1870  he  was  chosen  president  of  a  new  insti- 
tution 0£  learning  which  became  known  as  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology ;  in  1878  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  United  States  lighthouse  board  from 
Secretary  of  State  Sherman. 

Professor  Morton  was  the  first  to  make  a  thoro  inves- 
tigation of  the  Edison  incandescent  lamp  and  announce 
its  great  value.  His  contributions  to  scientific  litera- 
ture were  considerable  and  valuable.  He  was  also  a 
writer  of  poems  and  humorous  sketches. 

In  connection  with  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  Stevens  institute  in  1897  he  placed  in  the 
trustees*  hands  stocks  which  were  soon  afterward  sold 
for  $24,000,  and  the  money  was  applied  to  what  is  known 
as  the  alumni  building  fund.  In  1873  Professor  Morton 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy.  He' 
held  the  degree  of  D.S.  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  LL.D.  from  Princeton  university. 
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Tuskegee. 

Fboh  a  Southern  White  Man'b  Point  op  View. 

Sidne;  Ormond,  a  staff  correBpondent  of  the  Atlanta 
Qmititviion  gives  a  moat  interesting  repoit  of  his  visit 
to  Booker  Washington's  famous  institation.   He  writes  : 

The  first  visit  of  a  Southern-born  man  to  Boolier 
Washington's  institute  at  Tuskegee  will  constitute  a 
revelation,  no  matter  liow  closely  he  may  have  studied 
the  negro  race  or  bow  much  he  may  have  read  of 
Washington's  work.  The  most  detailed  description  of 
the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  and  the 
work  being  done  there  are,  at  beat,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  inadequate.  From  long  contact  and  associ- 
ation,  the  Southern  man  has  formed  a  very  just  and 
complete  estimate  of  negro  as  he  is.  Of  his  possibil- 
ities, however,  under  an  exceptional  environment,  he  is 
not  fully  aware.  The  white  man  is  familiar,  of  course, 
with  the  sporadic  examples  of  black  men  who  have, 
thru  force  of  unusual  mental  ability,  tranBcended  the 
rank  and  file  of  their  race  ;  but  of  the  high  average  of 


Booker  T.  Wasblngtoii. 

intelligence  industry  and  activity  which  may  be  attained 
by  the  masses,  he  baa  bot  a  vagne  conception.  The 
exceptional  environment,  with  its  attendant  exceptional 
results,  is  manifested  at  Tuskegee.  This  point— that  of 
an  exceptional  environment  and  influence — must  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  when  Washington's  work  at 
Tuskegee  is  considered. 

Thru  the  medium  of  magazine  articles  written  by 
Northern  men,  I  had  read  much  of  Booker  Washington 
and  his  school  in  the  "black  belt"  of  Alabama.  This 
reading  had  inspired  me  with  a  great  admiration  for 
the  foremost  of  American  negroes ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  was  inclined  to  make  large  allowances  for,  and 
to  modify  the  Northern  point  of  view  as  to  actual  re- 
sults. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  went  to  Tnskegee  expecting  to 
meet  a  negro  of  unusual  mental  and  executive  ability 
who  had  contrived  to  build  up  and  keep  in  operation  a 
vast  school  for  the  industrial  education  of  bis  race 
which  had,  for  certain  unique  and  exceptional  features, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  I  ex- 
pected to  find  certain  definite  results,  but  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  general  average  of  these  resnlta.    I  had  no  idea 


that  Washington's  creation  so  nearly  approximated  the 
high  ideal  of  its  creator— that  the  achievement  meas- 
ured so  nearly  the  heights  of  the  man.  I  was  surprised 
as  every  Southern-bom  man  is  surprised,  who  visits 
Tuskegee  for  the  first  time. 

So  much  merely    by  way  of   preface  to  a  recent 
careful  investigation  of  the  work  being  done  by  Booker 
Washington  at  Tuskegee. 
^    '_  AtUtudc  of  the  South. 

If  the  visit  of  the  Ogden  party  to  Tuskegee  had  no 
other  result  than  that  of  showing  to  them  the  attitude 
of  the  South  in  regard  to  the  mooted  question  of  negro 
education  the  trip  was  not  without  the  moat  important 
resnlta.  When  the  Ogden  party  reached  Tuskegee  the 
town  waa  filled  with  dietingniahed  Alabamans  headed 
by  Governor  Jelka,  and  a  number  of  prominent 
Georgians  who  had  taken  occasion  to  visit  the  achool 
not  so  much  on  acoonnt  of  the  presence  of  the  North* 
ern  visitors  but  simply  because  of  a  natural  interest  in 
the  institution  itself.  The  interest  of  the  Southerners 
was  as  keen,  and  the  surprise  and  gratification  at  tha 
results  greater  than  that  of  the  Northern  men.  In  a 
gathering  of  several  hundred  prominent  Southern  men, 
representing  all  clasaea  there  was  not  the  suggestion  of 
prejudice  or  criticism  discoverable.  A  few  ezpreaaiona 
of  Southern  men  who  were  visiting  Toskegee  for  the 
first  time  will  give  some  idea  of  the  general  feeling. 
The  most  emphatic  was  that  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Nnnnally, 
president  of  the  Southern  Female  college  at  LaGrange, 
Ga.     He  said : 

"I  am  surpri Bed  beyond  expression.  From  the  wonderful 
resnltB  I  have  seen,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  an  education  for  all.  We  Georgians  will  have  to 
wake  np  to  this  fact  at  once.  We  need  just  each  a  school  as 
this  for  the  negroes,  bnt  we  need  more  snch  schools  for  the 
whites.  We  cannot  afford  to  lag  behind.  The  resalts  here 
attained  by  one  man  gratify,  but  frighten  me.  Every  think- 
ing Southern  man  would  feel  the  same  way  who  hsd  seen  what 
I  have  seen  to-day.  Indnstrial  edncation  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  negro,  bnt  it  ia  absolutely  necessary  for  the  whites.  I  am 
going  back  to  Georgia  to  preach  the  necessity  of  indnstrial 
training  for  both  races.  " 

Governor  Jelka  aaid  : 

"  This  is  my  first  visit  to  Tuskegee  aince  the  school  was 
establiahed.  I  have  always  admired  Booker  WashiDgton  and 
felt  that  he  was  doing  a  great  work  for  the  state,  bnt  I  bad 
no  idea  that  he  was  coming  ao  near  to  a  solution  of  the  negro 
problem.  He  ahonld  have  the  support  of  every  Sonthem 
man." 

Helton  Gilreath,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  recently 
gave  the  school  |500,  the  first  considerable  sum  donated 
by  a  Southern  man,  is  a  well-known  mine  owner.  He 
employs  some  500  negroes  snd  has  studied  the  negro 
problem  at  length.  He  has  alwaya  been  interested  in 
the  Tuskegee  school,  but  had  never  paid  it  a  visit  until 
last  week.     In  speaking  of  hia  observation  be  said  : 

"  I  am  a  Sonthern-bom  man.  The  segro  problem  has  si- 
ways  interested  me,  juet  as  it  intereets  every  Southein  msD. 
I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  Tuskegee,  and  without  ever  hav* 
ing  e^en  the  school  I  made  it  a  donation  of  $600.  Later  I  de- 
cided to  come  up  here  and  see  juBt  what  waa  being  donr.  To 
my  micd,  Booker  Wasbiogton  haa  come  nfarer  euggiaticg  a 
solution  of  the  negro  problem  than  soy  onelbnow.  He  ought 
to  be  encouraged  by  all  Southern  men  ij  every  pcsaible  way. 
Any  one  who  has  gone  thru  all  the  agony  and  bard  work 
which  he  most  have  had  to  found  and  build ^  a  splendid  iii- 
atitntion  like  this  ought  to  be  given  the  hearty  support  of 
every  man  who  has  his  section's  interest  at  heart.  In  help- 
ing the  negro  to  make  a  better  citizen  snd  a  more  capable 
employee  the  people  of  the  South  help  tbemeelveB.  I  conaider 
that  $600  one  of  the  beat  inveetments  I  ever  made." 
I  ii'    A  Word  About  Booktr  T.  Waihlnjton 

Separated  from  'the  town  of  Tuskegee  proper,  the 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Induatrial  school  is  to  all  appear- 
ances, a  town  to  itaelf — a  town  of  some  1,600  negroca. 
Booker  Washington  might  be  termed  the  vayor  of  thia 
town — a  mayor  whoee  authority  ia  practically  nnlimited 
and  whose  word  is  law.      His  dnties  are  naltittidiiionB. 
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He  is  the  mayor,  the  comptroller^  the  commissioner  of 
public  works,  the  head  of  the  sanitary  department,  the 
president  of  the  board  of  health  and  the  moral  head  of 
the  community.  He  has  a  corps  of  some  150  instructors 
— all  negroes  under  him,  but  he  is  the  final  court  of 
appeals.  His  responsibilities  are  in  proportion  to  his 
power.  His  vitalizing  and  sustaining  influence  has 
made  Tuskegee.  The  real  measure  of  the  man  is  mani- 
fested in  the  spirit  he  has  inspired  in  his  assistants 
and  the  community  as  a  whole. 

In  this  community  are  some  1,200  males  and  females 
who  are  being  equipped  for  the  duties  of  life.  They 
come  from  all  classes  and  conditions  of  life.  Many 
arrive  at  the  institute  in  abject  poverty,  without  the 
means  to  pay  the  small  tuition  which  is  charged.  ^  The 
most  unpromising  are  soon  whipped  into  condition. 
Each  is  given  a  practical  education.  Each  is  taught  a 
trade.  All  are  inculcated  with  ideas  of  morality, 
thought,  cleanliness,  industry,  and  discipline.  No  false 
ideas  are  preached.  The  dominant  note  which  one 
hears  from  morning  until  night  is  the  dignity  of  work. 
The  average  student  coming  from  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  surroundings,  soon  catches  the  spirit  of  Tus- 
kegee, and  in  the  brief  space  of  a  few  months  a 
wonderful  transformation  takes  place.  Order  comes 
out  of  chaos.    The  habits  of  a  lifetime  are  reversed. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  an  ideal  negro  community. 
The  expression  ''an  ideal  negro  community"  will  give 
but  a  vague  idea  to  the  average  Southerner.  I  have 
visited  many  college  towns  and  studied  the  work  of 
many  colleges.  I  have  never  seen  one  which  approxi- 
mates Tuskegee  in  many  respects.  During  the  two  days 
spent  at  Tuskegee  I  never  saw  tobacco  used  in  asy 
form,  I  never  heard  the  suggestion  of  profanity,  I  did 
not  detect  the  semblance  of  immorality,  and  the  boister- 
ousness  and  disorder  which  one  instinctively  associates 
with  the  negro  was  absolutely  lacking.  Perfect  order, 
neatness,  self-respect,  and  absolute  politeness  prevailed 


eveijwhere.  The  absurd  affectation  of  the  average 
educated  negro  was  not  noticeable.  These  negroes  had 
been  educated  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense.  All  sides 
of  them  had  been  developed  and  the  best  had  been 
brought  out.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  a  superficial 
veneer  which  temporarily  hides  all  the  original  cru- 
dities. 

The  Final  Results, 

It  will  be  urged  that  Tuskegee  is  an  exceptional  case 
and  that  one  can  form  no  idea  of  the  net  result  of 
negro  industrial  education  from  this  isolated  example. 
This  is  not  true;  In  the  state  of  Alabama  the  results 
of  the  Tuskegee  spirit  are  becoming  manifested  every- 
where. Similar  schools,  on  a  small  scale,  founded  by 
Tuskegee  graduates,  are  springing  up  in  many  sections. 
All  of  these  schools  are  annually  turning  out  men  and 
women  who  are  making  better  carpenters,  better  black- 
smiths, better  cooks,  nurses,  brickmasons,  farmers,  and 
better  men  and  women. 

The  South  owes  Booker  Washington  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude.  If  the  rank  and  file  of  his  race  will  follow 
his  ideas,  the  race  question  will  eventually  become  a 
ihing  of  the  past. 


The  workingmen's  organizations  of  New  York  city 
are  to  build  a  club-house  for  the  use  of  their  various 
clubs,  societies,  and  associations.  The  building  will  be 
five  stories  high,  and  will  contain  offices  for  the  labor 
organizations,  meeting  rooms,  lodge  rooms,  general  club 
rooms,  a  roof  garden,  and  a  restaurant.  It  will  be 
owned  by  the  management  of  the  Workingm^n's  Educa- 
tional and  Home  Association. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  France  proposes 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  specialists  to  prepare  Greek 
and  Latin  grammars  for  universal  and  exclusive  use  in 
all  the  state  lycees  and  colleges. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GREEK 


By  FRANCIS  KINQSLEY  BALL,   Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Greek  in  the  Phillips  Exeter  Aeademy 


Vrice^  ^1.00  net 


The  author,  in  common  with  other  teachers,  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  Greek  language  are  augmented  by  deficient  presentation  in  the  text-books  now  in  use. 
The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  remove  these  obstacles  by  presenting  the  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage more  simply. 

POINTS  TO  BE   NOTED 

The  Typography  is  excellent,  well  calculated  to  lighten  labor  and  relieve  the 
eyes. 

Paradigms  are  all  printed  in  large  type,  the  endings  being  black,  while  the 
vocabularies  and  other  things  most  important  to  be  learned  are  indicated  by  the 
use  of  black  type. 

The  subject  of  accent  is  introduced  in  the  second  lessen,  and  is  developed 
minutely,  step  by  step,  for  the  next  ten  lessons,  instead  of  being  presented,  with 
all  its  difficulties,  at  once,  as  is  common. 

The  composition  of  all  verb  forms  is  indicated  by  hyphens,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  learning  the  analysis  of  verbs  is  taught  from  the  outset. 

The  simplicity  of  treatment  of  the  prepositions  with  their  cases,  and  of  the 
sentences. 

The  comparison  of  adjectives  and  of  adverbs  is  treated  in  one  lesson. 

THE  WHOLE  GROUND  IS  COVERED  IN  THE  SMALL  NUMBER  OF  FIFTY-THREE  LESSONS.  THIS  IS  RENDERED 
POSSIBLE  MAINLY  THROUGH  THE  PERFECT  CORRELATION  OF  THE  LESSONS,  AND  THROUGH  THE  ORIGINAL  AND 
THOROUGHLY  EFFICIENT  TREATMENT  OF  THE  TRADITIONAL  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  LANGUAGE,  WELL  KNOWN  TO 
EVERY  SCHOOL   BOY. 
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Principal  of  the  Commercial  High  <^"'  *°  ^^  iuplring  pertouklttjr  of  Mr.  State  Teacfaen'  Auociatioii  in  1897. 

^phnnl  In  Manhartan  Evans,  whom  lit.  Sheppard  calla  the  beat      In  the  fall  of  1897  he  came  to  New  York 

otnuoi  in  maanaiun.  teacher  of  boys  he  has  ever  known,  that  as  head  of  the  hiatorr  department  of  the 

Mr.  Jamea  J.  Sheppard,  the  recently  ip-  the  teacher  at  ten  la  a  high  achool  prin-  Boya'  high  school.    His  habit  of  snccetd- 

S Dinted  first  principal  of  the  Manhattan  ci pal  at  thirty- four.  Ing  in  everythinK  he  undertook  rapidly 

[igh  School  of  Commerce,  was  bom  at       Mr.  Sheppard  first  engaged  as  a  r^ular  carried  him  to  the  front.    He  has  oeen 
Panola,  Illinois,  thirty-four  years  ago.    As  teacher  in  a  coantir  ichooF  in  Minnesota,  active  in  every  moven 

high  school  principals  go  he  fs  a  yaung  then  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  In  turn.    It  is  a  school  affairs  and  has ._  __ 

man  in  years  but  not  in  experience.  He  significant  fact  that  he  has  been  promsted  much  gradaate  work  both  in  Colombia 
began  teaching  eighteen  yeari  ago  at  the  'n  salary  each  succeeding  year  of  teach-  and  New  York  university.  He  is  a  mem- 
ing  since  he  began.  Like  many  others  her  of  the  Schoolmasters'  club,  secretary 
who  have  had  their  ttwn  way  to  make,  he  of  the  Roelantsen  club,  a  director  of  the 
taught  and  attended  school  by  turns.  In  New  York  City  Teachers'  Association, 
1883  he  entered  tha  state  normal  school,  at  and  president  of  the  New  York  City  High 
Normal,  III.,  and  began  at  once  to  make  a  School  Teachers'  Association, 
most  enviable  record  in  a  school  that  baa  He  is  a  thoro  scholar,  young,  active, 
upon  its  roster  of  graduates  such  men  as  progressive,  and  a  good  judge  or  people, 
Charles  UeGarmo.  of  Cornell,  Frank  Mc-  but  his  strength  as  a  teacher  is  revealea 
V  Murry,  of  Columbia.  Edmund  J.  James,  aaost  strilcingly  in  the  peculiar  power  be 
\  president  of  the  NortAwsiteni  sniTersity,  has  over  boys  and  young  Hen.  His  pre- 
■'>  bimon  N.  Patten,  of  the  University  of  paratory  teaching  experience  covers  al- 
'  ^  Pennsylvania,  John  W.  Cook,  preaidest  of  most  the  whole  range  of  educational  effort 
'  the  DeKatb  normal  school,  and  many  from  the  primary  up  to  and  thra  the  h^h 
others  that  might  be  named.  school  and  normal  school. 

I  The  record  he  made  there  as  a  stndent,  He  was  for  three  vears  principal  of  the 
as  a  teacher,  as  an  all-around  man  01  Decatur  high  school,  so  knows  thoroly  at 
'force  was  aucn  that  when  be  finally  com-  least  one  other  system  than  the  New  York 
/  pleted  the  course  in  1891,  he  was  admitted  srstem.  After  five  years  in  the  DeWitt 
'  to  Harvard  college  as  a  sophomore  with-  Clinton  high  school— two  years  in  charge 
out  examination,  a  conces8l«n  very  Infre-  of  an  annex — he  ought  to  be,  and  undonbt- 
quently  made  even  to  those  who  have  edlv  is,  well  equipped  to  fill  the  position  to 
completed  the  freshman  work  in  first-class  which  be  has  been  elected. 

At  Harvard  he  maintained  the  same  Chicago  NeWS  Items. 
high  standard  of  excellence  and  left  in  '94  Chicago,  III.— Under  the  law  a  laree 
with  the  highest  possible  endorsement  of  nnmber  of  books  cannot  be  used  for  free 
the  faculty.  After  graduation  he  became  lext-books.  Superintendent  Cooley  wrote 
pnncipal  of  the  high  school  at  Decatur,  to  the  various  publishers  and  asked  them 
IIU  which  position  he  held  for  three  years,  to  take  these  books  back.  The  American 
age  of  sixteen.  Indeed  there  is  an  ele-  During  thattime  the  school  increased  fifty  Book  Company,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Com- 
ment of  truth  in  the  statement  that  his  per  centum  in  attendance  and  in  the  num-  pany,  the  Prang  Educational  Company. 
teaching  experience  began  at  the  age  of  ber  of  gradaates,  while  the  number  of  boy  Rand,  McNaliy*  Company,  and  Ginn  4 
ten,  for  at  that  age  he  was  actually  put  in  graduates  just  doubled.  Each  SQmmer  of  Company  consented  to  Hie  proposition, 
chargcof  classes  by  his  teacher,  Mr,  J.  E.  his  stay  at  Decatur  he  was  director  of  the 

Evans,  who  is  now  a  successful  business  summer  school  for  teachers,  and  was  ores-  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  the 

man  of  Emporia,  Kansas.    It  is  largely  ident  of  the  high  school  section  of  the  sum  of  $500  was  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
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The  best  form  of  annuity  because  the  entire  principal  may  be  with- 
drawn if  need  arise. 
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We  Want  Every  Disciple  of  Hannal  Training 

to  know  that  we  Are  headquarter*  for  Tool*  and  Benches  for  Manual  Train- 
ing and  Technical  SchooU ;  that  we  have  carefully  studied  the  requirements 
in  thia  line  for  more  than  17  years  past,  and  that  we  are  very  glad  to  estimale 
at  any  time  upon  large  or  small  lots  upon  receipt  of  specifications. 
Since  1848.  HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO.,  New  York  City. 


An  especial  privilege  was  accorded  the 

Erincipal  of  tbe  Andrew  Jaclcson  school  of 
aviog  public  library  books  delivered  by 
the  supply  wa^on  of  the  board  of  educa- 

Prin.  Silas  Wood,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best-known  educators  in  Chicago,  recently 
closed  his  honorable  career  by  resigning 
his  position. 

Ten  new  schoob  are  expected  to  be 
ready  in  September,  coiting  $1,153,000. 
About  }>, 500,000  have  been  appropriated 
for  building  purposes  next  year,  of  which 
f  1,000,000  are  [o  go  to  elementary  schools. 

The  new  heating  and  ventilating  plant 


The  English  high  and  manual  training 
:  school  will  get  new  elevators  and  labora- 
tories, at  ^0,000- 

Tbe  coat  of  the  sixtcen-room  addition 
to  the  Lake  high  ichool  is  estimated  at 
»iJ5,ooo. 

Ala  recent  session  of  the  Central  Coun- 
cil Superintendent  Coole^  suggested  wajs 
and  means  bf  which  its  influence  and  its 
usefulness  might  be  increased.  He  said 
that  the  original  purpose  of  the  councils 
which  have  been  in  existence  for  several 
years  was  to  promote  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding among  the  teachers,  princi- 
pals, and  superintendents  and  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  ef- 
fective in  establishing  cordial  relations, 
such  as  they  had  aimed  to  bring  about. 
All  tbe  lubjects  which  have  agitated  tbe 


school  public  during  the  past  years  have 
been  (flscussed  in  the  Central  Council. 
The  plan  of  organization  now  in  force  pro- 
vides for  school  councils  in  each  school; 
district  councils  composed  of  the  district 
superintendent  and  the  priacipal's  ex-of* 
ficio,  with  two  teachers  elected  from  each 
school  to  represent  the  primary  and  gram- 
grades  respectivefv ;    and  a  central 


and  the  heads  of  departments  ex-ofhcio, 
with  three  principals  and  three  teachers 
elected  from  each  district. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  meeting  the  tax  committee 
made  a  report  showing  the  present  condi< 
tlon  of  a  tax  case  now  in  process  of  hear- 
ing before  the  Master  in  Chancery.  There 
is  a  prospect  for  increased  revenues  for 
school  purposes,  inasmuch  as  the  ap- 
proaching payment  of  a  considerable  por- 
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Language    Throu^  Nature, 
Literature  and  Art 

By  H.  AviB  FEunx.  oT  the  Keith  School 
Chicago,  and  Hibih  E.  Obuwolu,  of  the 
CbicaEO  Normal  School.  Chicago.  With 
IS  Inir  pa««,  and  14U  teit  UlugtrationB. 


Coinpasttion  and  Dheloric 


UiiiTeraity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Wto. 


Hand  Loom  Weavmg 

By  BiTTiB  Phifpb  Todd,  of  the  Motley 
Uchool,  UinneapoliEi.  Mino.  With  an  in- 
triidnction  b J  Alicx  w.  Coolbt,  tonu- 
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Are  you  looking  for 

A  better  series  of  Readers? 


There's  a  new  series 
built  on  a  sane  plan 
that  'is  almost  ideal. 
Let  us  tell  you  about 
it. 


B.  F.JoKwtov  PcBiJiHiKa  Co.,  Bfehioand,  T>. 

sua  lenddaaeriptlTedraalutof  ronrnewKTiMOf 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO,  Richmond.  Va. 


unanimously  adoptea  to  cooCinue  the  tax 
work  for  the  next  five  yeart.  The  preii- 
dent  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee whose  duty  it  should  be  to  take  the 
proper  steps  for  securins  not  only  the 
moral  co-operation  but  the  financial  aid  of 
alt  good  citizens,  on  the  ^ound  that  the 
work  done  by  the  organization  must  benefit 
all  classes  of  citizens.  A  resolution  was 
passed  at  this  meeting  stating  that  it  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  Chicafo  Teachers' 
Federation  that  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Teacben  should  be 
confined  to  teachers  who  are  not  employed 
In  supervisory  work. 


Paul  Railway  as  the-official  route  to  Min- 
neapolis to  attend  the  National  Educa- 
tional AasociatioD,  July  7th  to  lilh,  1901. 
Ttte  Federation  special  will  leave  Cbicaso 
at  8  A.  M.,  on  July  7.  At  Milwaukee  the 
party  will  be  joined  by  teachers  of  that 
city.  The  train  will  airive  at  Minneapolis 
early  in  the  evening. 

Each  evening  and  Saturday  up  to  July 
7,  some  member  of  the  Transportation 
Committee  may  be  seen  at  437  Unity 
Building,  Chicago,  to  furnish  inlormation 
concerning  the  excursion.  Tbecommiltee 
is  composed  of  Misses  Louie  L.  Kilboum, 
Mary  E.  Reynolds,  Sarah  A.  McDonald, 
Mary  A;  Fanning,  and  Lillie  Crittenton. 

Peoosylvaoia's  Superintendenis. 

R.  B.  Teetrick,  of  Brookville,  Pa.,  has 

■  been  re  elected  as  county  superintendent 

■  of  Jefferson  couaty,  Pa. 


In  Pennsylvania  in  the  counties  of 
Adams,  Center,  Lycoming  and  Monroe 
the  former  superintendents  have  been  re- 
elected. In  Carbon  countyjames  J.  Bevan, 
of  Mauch  Chnnck  was  chosen. 

St.  Mary's,  Pa.— Mr.  J.  W.  Sweeney 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  scboots 
of  this  -county  for  the  third  time  at  a  ^- 
ary  of  Si,Soa.  He  was  bom  In  Potsdam, 
N.  Y.,  where  his  earl^  life  was  spent  on  a 
farm.  After  completrng  the  course  in  the 
local  schools  he  entered  the  State  Normal 
school  from  which  Institution  he  gradu- 
ated in  iSSo.  Immediately  after  he  wu 
elected  to  the  position  of  aistrict  superin- 
tendent of  eighteen  schools  in  St.  Mlary's, 
where  he  remained  for  seven  yeaia.  In 
1896  he  became  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Elk  county.  Mr.  Sweeney's  re-electUo 
taa  «    ■'  '    ■  '    '    '■ 
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that '4-  all  you 
care  to  K.nottf— 


(or  then  you  are  afisured  &nd  certain  in  your  own  mind 
that  it  is  all  right  in  every  detail.  Designed  on  the 
latest  improved  ideas — made  of  the  best  material — put 
together  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner — finished  in  the 
best  style  known  to  the  trade.  For  years  the  COLUMBIA 
has  been  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  placed  there  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  its  manufacturers  ;  maintained  there 
by  unflagging  effort  to  improve  in  every  poaeible  way. 
In  the  hearts  of  the  school-room  world  it  reigns  supreme 
with  none  to  dispute  its  title  to  being 

T/>e  3est  School  Jie^K  Made 

Every  desk  exactly  as  represented.  Every  desk  equal  to 
sample  shown.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case. 
Every  desk  warranted  in  every  way  for  15  years.  If  you 
want  absolutely  the  best— BUY  THE  COLUMBIA. 


PIQUA  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 


VBStorr.  PIQUA,  OHIO 
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TWO  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE 


510  p«ees,  12mo,  cloth 

The  pedagogical  merit  i 
which  Baa  oeen  giTcn  t.  ._,.._..  . 
parattu  which  is  at  once  simple  and  entireljr  adequate.  __. 
the  end  of  each  chapter,  two  lists  of  selections  are  provided 
for  each  important  author,  one  for  critical  study,  the  other  for 
ontside  readine.  Lists  of  reading  material  for  the  historical 
background  also  are  given.  Studv  along  the  lines  indicated 
will  lead  to  a  closer  correlation  of  history  and  literature  than 
is  nsually  sccared,  and  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the 
Uteratore. 

MODERN  CHEMISTRY 

WITH  ITS  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION! 

B7  FRBDUS  N.  PETERS,   A.M. 

Initonotor  in  Ohemlitrr  Id  OentTki  Hish  Bahool.  E>nMi  Oltr,  Ho. 
Author  ot  "  Ziperlinvntal  OhsmlBtrr."  B(o..  Bto. 

FUIXy  ILLUSTRATED 

'   410  pkges,  12nio,  doth  Introdoctorr  Pric«,  $1.10 

The  Univzrsity  of  Nebraska 
Department  of  Chemistry 
Uncoln 
Lincoln,  Nebr,,  Oct.  a^  1901 
"  1   have  examined  Peters's  Modern  Chemistry  with  some 
care.    It  seems  to  me  thoroughly  modem  and  very  practical. 
For  the  shorter  chemistry  courses^  as  given  in  our  smaller 
colleges  and  in  onr  high  schools,  it  seems  exceedingly  well 
adapted."  H.  H.  Nicholson 

Proftitor  of  Cktmistry 

MAYNARD.  MERRILL  &  CO..  Publbhen 

2«,  31,  and  33  Eail  NlneUenOt  SInet,  New  Yoill 

THE  NATIONAL 
5ERIE5  m  riAP5 
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Western  Hemisphere 

North  America 

Sonth  America 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

United  States  and  Mexico     .... 
Hemispheres  and  Mercator*s  Projection 

World,  Hemispberea 

Ancient  Greece 

Palestine 

Jonmeys  of  St.  Paul 

Roman  Worid 

PennBylvania 


Iowa, 
North  Dakota,  " 
Sonth  Dakota,  " 
New  York, 
Maryland,         " 


Michigan,  Township  40  x  5 
Minnesota,  "  .  40  z  6 
Wisconsin,  "  .  40  z  5 
Illinois,  "      .    40  X  58 

New  Jersey,      "      .     40  x  58 
Delaware,         "      .    40  x  58 
Spbcial  Rbli&p  Map  of  Pennsylvania,  72  x  9 
inchbs,  mounted  on  cloth  . 

Th«  flnt  nunitwr  is  (he  size  from  eut  to  wait. 

THE  McCONNELL  SCHOOL  SUPf  LY  CO. 

443«  aarkel  street,  PtdladdpUa,  Pa.    AfM^  Wanttd, 
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APPROVED  TEXT-BOOKS 

Warren's  New    Physic&l 
Geography.  #  # 

BerUed  Edition 

Thoroughly  revised  in  both  Text  and  Maps.  The 
most  beautiful  book  published. 

AVERY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIEMCE  SEMES 

Still  lead  all  others  because  teachers  find  them 
the  best. 

MORTON'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

The  best  Hries  of  School  Geographies  ever  pub- 
lished. Pupils  delight  to  study  theoi.  Teachers 
prefer  them  to  any  others.  They  are  new.  They 
are  beautiful.     They  are  RELIABLE. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  IN  READING 

has  taken,  and  holds,  the  first  rank  as  TEXT -BOOKS 
in  READING.  Their  literary  excellence  is  of  the 
highest  order.     Their  plan  is  pedagogically  sound. 

The  Nev  FraDklln  Aritfametlcs,  Hull's  Arlttametlcs, 
Hall's  Algebra,  Hull's  Geometry,  Scndder's  Histories, 
Shav-Backus'  Outlines  of  Literature,  HlU's  Rhetoric, 
WUllams's  Choice  Literature  have  ALL  STOOD  THE 
TEST  OF  TIME  AND  USB  and  are  still  PRO- 
HOnnCED  the  BEST.  For  terms  ot  introduction 
address 

BUTLER,  SHELDON  &  COMPANY 

nOLADELFHU  XIW  TOBE 
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That 
word- 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

ons  Bohool  dMk  denotes  that  it  la  the  tDorl<l*(  Handard  in  lohoolIiiiBl- 
ture.  TbsreiBnobabelof wordiDiediaitideBoiiption.  No oonaloiDers. 
tjon  of  frekk  itleu  in  ita  eoiutrnotioiL  It  li  s  plain  AmtrioMi  Sotaool 
desk  desoribed  in  plain  Ameriaan  langnage.  boilt  on  American  ideal— tha 
^ .._. '-^theiTOTlA    — 


3f  ideal  that  are  oonqaeriiLf  tb 


The  GKAID  CAFDW  desk* 


And  'twoidd  nnel 


IT  other  ni 


"GKAND  RAPIDS  "  ON  A  SCHOOL  DESK  IS  EVEKYTHING. 


Thar  indet  npon  it  that  the  deoks  ther  pnrohaae  hare  tblti  name  itamped 
anon  tbam.for  then  thej  are  mre  of  one  hunilr".'  i««f •  vains  k«.  a— u 

dollar  inTeat«d    "OUn  RATISi"  desks  ai .^ 

known  attoUowa.  BALL BZAKnCAVTMIAnCiWlIBDrAnoiAI^ 


ABLX  (llkeUlnitntion)3Bd  nUCnoniDX  AsioSTABIBCBAn  \ 


^ 


IlimDni  aroBKt  tlw  world  aa  the  home  ot  acfaool  tnmilnre  and  the  Urtb-' 

Klaoe  of  the  ba«t  achiwl  deik  ever  made.    If  ron  are  intereated  in  acfaool 
Eirnitiire  it  will  par  yon  tn  InTaatiBata  the  decka  mada  at 

GI(AND  RAPIDS  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS, 


iMtsm  Salea  Office 
VMten  Snlaa  OfOcB    Cor. 
Work* 


34  weit  i*th  st^  nv  Toar. 

Lra.  and  WtiUnftoa  St,  CmcASO 
.  eiAIS  lATIM,  mCDMi. 
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Here  and  There. 


dcDt-clect  of  the  collegiate  department  of 
Clark  university,  wa>  bom  in  Dunbarton, 
N.  H.    While  fie  never  had  a  college  train- 


by  Dartmouth,  that  of  LL.D., conferred  by 
Wesleyan  for  service*  in  tke  amplication 
of  statiitics  to  sociological  questions.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  13th  New  Hamp- 
shire during  the  Civil  War  and  be  was 
provost  marshal  of  Wasfaington.  He  ii 
noted    for    his     executive     ability,    his 

Eniality  and  his  eothusiaam  for  his  work, 
s  is  a  diligent  worker  and  a  speaker  of 
force.  When  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
he  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  JsOiOco. 
This  was  considered  a  large  sum  and  the 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  Mr.  Wright  appeared  before 
the  body  which  sat  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole  amd  spoke  so  forcefully  that  at  the 
close  of  his  eloquent  appealthe committee 
vsted  him  the  entire  appropriation. 

Of  a  class  of  forty  in  Barnard  college 
this  year  thirteen  expect  to  teach,  three 
will  take  courses  in  domestic  science,  one 
will  take  a  civil  service  position,  one  will 
study  for  ihe  degree  01  M,D.,  two  will 
work  in  settlements,  and  five  wilt  take 
courses  leading  to  higher  degrees. 

Judge  John  K.  Rich,  president  of  the 
board  01  trustees  of  tne  state  normal 
school  at  Jamaica  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  of  the  town  died  re- 
cently. He  was  for  many  years  president 
of  the  Babylon  board  of  education. 

Jackson,  Miss.  — The  Mississippi 
Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Jackson,  May  i,  t,  3.  The 
program  gave  general  satisfaction  and  the 
SCO  teachers  present  showed  that  they 
were    at  the  convention  to    learn.    The 


STANDAfiD  TEXT-BOOKS 


AWARM  ARGUMENT 

doesn't  always  bring  out  COLD  FACTS, 

But  it  needs  no  wordy  argument  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUHPH  AUTOMATIC  SCHOOL  DESK  is  the  best  on  the  market. 

A  million  desks  in  use  are  mute  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  is  all  and  more  than  it  -a  claimed  to  be— THE  best 
SCHOOL  DESK  UADE.  Thousands  of  school  officers  wUl  give 
their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  the  TRIUHPH 
brings  lasting  satisfaction. 

If  there  is  any  reason  for  your  purchasing  schooldetks,  there 
Is  every  reason  for  your  selecting  the  TRIUMPH. 

Experienced  school  officers  cannot  be  deceived  into  buying 
I   inferior  school  desks  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 

Inexperienced  school  officers  cannot  afford  to  experiment. 
The  TRIUHPH  is  not  an  experiment,    a  hiluom  drsks  in  use 

ATTEST  ITS  GOODNESS, 

Send  for  catalogue  and  printed  matter— AND  GET  THE 
COLD  FACTS. 

R  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

BkSTERH  Office— 24  West  19TH  Striet,  Nsw  Tork. 
Vesteri^  Office — 94  Wabash  Avs.,  Chicao*,  III. 


First  Lessons  in  Numbers— Duebll  Sc  Robbims 
Elememtary   Practical    Arithmetic  — Durell  & 

ROBBINS'  -  .  .  . 

Advanced    Practical    Arithmetic— Durell 

ROBBINS  -  ■  ■  -  . 

A  Grammar  School  Algebra— Durell  &  ROBBiifs 
A  School  Algebra— DCR ELL  &  Robbins  • 
AScboolAlgebra  Complete— Durell  &R0BBIKS 
A  Mental  Arithmetic— Weidenkauer  - 
Mensuration — Furkt  -  ,  . 

Benedict's  Primary  Speller— Benedict  - 
Benedict's  Advanced  Speller— Benedict  - 
Outlines  of  General  History- Flickinger 
Flash-Ligbts  on  American  History— Murpby 
The  Pennsylvania  Citizen — Shim  hell  ■ 
A  History  of  Pennsylvania— Smimmell  - 
Primary  Ideal  Music  Book—SPRSNKEL  - 
Advanced  Ideal  Music  Book— Sprxnkel 
Ideal  Music  Chart— Congdon  &  McF addon 
Chromatic  Fitch  Instrument— Cokgdok  - 
The  New  Manual  and    Guide   for  Teachers— 

Berkey  -  -  -  -  . 

Jukes-Edwards— WiNSHiP  - 
Facts  in  Literature— Meesb  - 
Normal  Questiom  Booklets  - 
Pupils'  Monthly  Report  Cards 
Teacher's  Term  Report  Blank 
The  New  Ideal  Copy  Books— Laugmlin.  Perdoz. 


Corrnpondmic  ■with  teachfrs  and  agents  imriud.    Intrcduttorj  and 

txchange  propentiotu  mailidon  requttt.    Catalogue  er 

deseriptivi  circulars  fra. 

R..  L.  MYE.RS  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Harrtaburg,  P«, 


June  7, 1902 
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Important  Annotincement   .    .    . 

WE  ARE   PUBLISHING  FOR  FALL  TERM 

THE,    MORSE,    READERS 

A  Set  of  Five   ProLctlcati    Gr&de    Reo^dsra   by   Two    of   th«    Most    Prominent    Educators   In    the  V.  S. 

1  uadad  m&tarial,  thoronahly  padABOsiokl  In  thought  and  modem  In  trutmemt,  for  traohlnf  rwdinc;  artUtiMlly  and  anitably  illna- 


>■  NmhtiiI  MoTeBenl  IMelkad,  Msdlftl  Capy  B**k*.  Bapn- 

tha  moflt  rrbOBfDi,  pnotfiu]  Toand  huiavtrla  for  rmwd  hnriBW  wnttna. 
I  andnd  lltantnia  eoplai  mid  mioj  orlcloiil  fHtnm  whlDh  will  bH* 
a  «Dp«iiDr  to  otheTiL 
■  Mica  b;  firmdea.  b^  O.  F.  Oiaaou,  Bnvt.  Woreaatai,  Haaa.,  rapn- 

tna  baat  aecsptad  thwJir  aad  method  lor  m^Mj  pnaantatlan  and  praouaal 


F.  OiBaou,  Bnvt.  Wi 

Bb«*rT  af  tke  Unlled  8 iKtaaLbr  William  B.  OBiMciBLi.OB.Siipt.Bli 
iald,  K.  J.,  and  •  prominoot  VWtnn  ad — —     "~  ' — -  — —    -■ 


The  QatBey  Ward  I,lat.— Pabub. 
■■laatad  arada  TODabnlkrlea.  a  f  sator 
nliad  aa  At  Bait  Tord  Lint,    Alio  an 

DO  YOV  KNOW  TBBME  SrCCEHSFrr.  BOOKS  t 

Atwead'a  Alnbtm  Bertea.  HIatwc,  Btandard,  OrauDu  BDhool.ind 

elm  in  Alfelira.  Modan  iDdacUTe  Itadirxl.  SwoinliHl  aa  lapaiiDr  to  o 

The  Hsrae  Bpaller.— Ddttob.   Ondad  Dtetatlon  and  Corralatlon. 

ew  CeatBry  Rea!ien,-%OKFao-    ■*-■--• 


195  Wabaah  Avanue,  CHICAGO 


•n  Catalac  far  Ku7  Otter  Ckalca  Booki 

the:    MORSE,    COMPANY 

96  Fifth  A'ranuB,  NEW  TORK 


I.  Book!  I,  n.  m,  la 


8  Baa  con  Sir  •  at,  BOSTON 


officers  elected  for  the  enaulag  year  are  : 
Preiident,  E,  E.  Basi;  vice  preiident,  P. 
H.  Saondcrs;  lecretary,  T.  P.  Scott; 
treasurer,  E.  L.  Bailey. 

The  secretary,  Supt.  T.  P.  Scott,  of 
Brookhaven,  is  a  native  of  the  state,  haT- 
iog  beeo  born  in  Copiah  coniilj,  in  i868. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Mississippi 
in  i8SS  and  was  graduated  in  1S91,  with  the 
degree  of  bacbeldr  of  arts,  and  was  at 
once  offered  the  position  of  chancellor's 
secretary,  which  he  accsptcd  and  filled  for 
one  year  when  be  resigned  to  become  first 
assistant  Id  the  Wesson  graded  school. 
The  following  year  he  returned  to  the  uni- 
veraity  and  during  two  years  service  as 
secretary  to  the  chancellor  ke  took  a  course 
in  law.  After  practicing  Uw  successfully 
for  some  time  be  became  comvinced  that 


first  love. 

Since  resuming  school  work  he  has  been 
continuously  employed  and  steadily  ad- 


vanced. He  has  been  high  school  prin- 
cipal and  superintendent  of  city  schools. 
At  present  he  is  In  charge  of  the  Brook- 
haven  graded  school. 

In  additio*  to  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and 
LL.  B,,  he  received  that  of  bachelor  of 
pedagogy  inJune,iS98.  la  thesameyear 
he  was  awarded  a  profesiional  license 
by  the  state  board  of  ezamiacra.  He 
has  served  several  times  as  iastructor 
in  summer  normals  under  the  state  board, 
and  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  teachers' 
examining  board  In  his  county. 

Westfield,  M A88.— T he  Physio- 
graphic  Conference  met  in  the  state  nor- 
mal school,  this  city,  May  17.  The  sub- 
ject for  discussion  was  "  Laboratory  Work 
on  Features  of  Ihe  Land  for  High  and 
Normal  Schools."  The  discussion  was 
opened  by  Professor  Richard  E.  Dodge,  of 
Teachers  coUege,  New  York.  In  the  af- 
ternoon the  members  of  the  conference 
were  conducted  over  the  Westfield  ter- 


races, by  Professor  William  M.  Davis,  of 
Harvard  university. 

Waskihgton,  D.  C— The  cornerstone 
of  the  McKinley  Memorial  Ohio  College 
of  Govemmentof  the  American  Univer- 
sity which  is  situated  a  few  miles  outside 
the  capital  ci^  was  laid  May  14,  by  Presl- 


,    4.  by  Pi 
the  presence  Ota  large 
audience,  composed  of  men  prominent  In 


dent  Roosevelt, 


legislature,  educational,  and  church  work. 
The  building  when  completed  will  be  de- 
veted  to  studies  embracing  diplomacy, 
municipal  arbitration,  civics,  and  interna- 
tional law. 


Jo  and  May  31  was  sent  to  the  patrons  and 
riendsof  the  city's  public  schools.  A  high 
class  of  work  has  been  done  during  the 
present  year  and  both  supervisor  and  pu- 
pils were  justified  in  the  pride  which  they 
took  in  their  exhibit  Many  visitors  called 
on  both  days. 


Ute^entief/}  Century 
tSejei'  "BooK^    J*'    J» 

AN 
ELEMENTARY    COMMERCIAL     GEOGRAPHY 

By  Cyrus  C.  Adams,  F.A.G.S.,  fonnerly  President  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geography,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.    i2mo.    Cloth. 

A  COMMERCIAL   GEOGRAPHY 

ByC.  C.Adams,    lamo.    Cloth,    ^i.jo 
AN 

INTRODUCTION  TO   PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Grove  K.  Gilbert,  LL.D.,  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
and  Albert  Peoy  Brigham,  A.M.,  Co^ate  University, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.     izmo.    Cloth. 

A  TEXT-BOOK   OF  GEOLOGY 

By  Prof,  A.  P.  Brigham.    iimo.    Cloth.    $1.40. 
ANIMAL   FOILMS 

By  David  Starr  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Leland 
Stanford  junior  University,  and  Harold  Heath,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Zoology  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univers- 
ity, iimo.  Cloth.  (The  complementary  volume  to  Ant- 
mal  Lift,  by  Jordan  and  Kellogg.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS 

By  C.  Hanford  Henderson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  John  F.  Wood- 
hull,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Physics  in  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  lamo.  Cloth,  H-io.  With  Experi- 
ments, $1.1$- 

PhyBic&I  ExporimentB.  A  lAborB.tory  Mft.nvB.1.    By 
John   F.  Woodhull,  and  M.  B.  Van  Arsdale,  Teachers 
College,      ijmo.     Clolh,  45  cents;  with  alternate  blank 
pages,  60  cents. 
A   HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATION 

By  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  University  of  Michigan,  umo. 
Cloth,  (1.40.  

D.  APPLETON  CD.  COMPANY 
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Chandler :  Adjustable :  Chair :  Desks 

They  are  Miulbla— ther  are  oomlortable— they  can  be  adjiuted  to  fit  the 
form— they  are  healthfol— they  suit  thepainli — they  pleaao  the  teaohar 
and  Eatiify  the  taipayen.  There  i>  some  sood  reading  matter  pnhHihBd 
desorlblnK  Ibeae  deiki— emd  for  It— lent  free.  The  Chandlar  Daaka 
are  made  only  at 

Chandler  Adjustable  Chair  and  Desk  Works, 

14  Waat  19tb  Straat.  NEW  TOKK 
rMtny WAIiFOLB.KAM 
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The  Picture  Exhibit  at  Baltimore,  ^^ine  with  the  river  in  the  foreeround,  and  juoct  to  the  courses  of  study  earned  on  in 
A  unique  feature  of  the  cORfereoce  of  theK^attowersof  NotreDameloomiiigup  the  college  and  the  Horace  Mann schvoL 
Eastern  Public    Education  Associations  against  a  cloud-laden  sky ;    al»o  a  most  The  Chautauaua  Institute 

held  at  Baltimore  last  month  was  the  ™-  cEarming  ideal  portrait  ot  Queen  Wilhel-  ^  *  ".^  ynauwuqua  IDSIltUIC. 
hibit  of  pictures  suitable  for  schools,  niina  in  a  delicate  yellow  color  scheme,  by  S^*^  u  °  important  movemcnU  have  re- 
Three  rooms  in  the  Arundell  Club  were  BerthoD,  which  captivated  every  one.  «ntly  been  inaiwurated  m  the  admiDi^ 
devoted  to  the  display  and  there  was  a  These  pictures  represented  a  new  devel-  ^ative  policy  and  laws  of  incorporation  of 
constant  stream  of  interested  delegates  opment  in  school  room  decoration,  for  they  Chautauqua.  The  objecls  of  the  corpo- 
and  public  school  teachers.  Catalojts  of  not  only  afford  illustrations  to  go  with  the  ration  have beenexpandedinnamc,  scope, 
the  various  publishers  and  information  courses  of  study,  but  also  give  the  walls  ^°  ?""■.  and  what  na«,  Men  Cbaotan- 
about  the  pictures  were  eagerly  asked  for.  beautiful  spots  of  color,  relieving  them  of  <l^f  f  "T'''?.  'V?"".  Chautauqua  In- 
The  pictures  in  the  collection  had  been  the  monotony  so  prevalent  where  class-  "titutton.  The  Chautauqua  movement 
•elected  from  the  publications  of  the  van-  rooms  have  only  tlie  dark  and  somber-  nid  its  beginning  twenty-eight  years  ago 
ou*  firms  by  Mr.  (5eorge  Sawyer  Kellogg,  hued  carbons.  ^o    a°d  ha.   had    a   wonderful  growth, 

th,  curator  of  the  Educational  museum  of      The  most  generous  contributors  to  the  "  ^f;""!^?,!  ^T^rll   ,'"^„^^}^^ 
Teachers    college.    Columbia    university,  exhibit  were :    Curtis  &  Cameron  CodIcv  f."""^"^  gathering,     Chautauqua  fnstitn- 


Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  exhibit  were :  Curtis  &  Cameron  Copley  ?^"^^' ^^l"'"??.*^^^^^^ 
Each  one  of  them  represented  an  impor-  prints;  Soule  Art  Company,o£,38  Wish-  |i,?,  '^^^JT'' xh^TJ^.r^^S^^^hi^ 
tant  illustration  for  the  courses  of  stud^  in  tngton  street ;  Foster  Bros,  Pa?£  square,  v-L.^rT-  ;  The  charter  under  which 
elementary  and  secondaiy  schools.  Among  alfof  Boston;  The  Rotograph  Company,  „,V™  f.Jw^itf  S  .^'Tkff  J3« 
the  subject,  thus  treated  were  the  follow-  of  loi  Fifth  ivenue  ;  thi  Sail  Art  Com-  se"-P"petuating  board  so_  that  endow- 
ing: Aboriginal  Man,  American  Litera-  pany,  of  I40  Nassau  street ;  Cosmos  Pic-  S"fif?l"^  ,f,  P'T./h^u'l!l^!^  tr.iV' 
tnre.  Medieval  History,  Nature  Study,  turw  Company,  896  Broadway;  J.  R.  1?*  „i!?„i""'X  S  ^  1  ^  7  ^^^ 
Greek  Art,  French  Peasant  Life,  etc.            Lynch.  :.57  Fifi^  a«nue ;  Braun.  tlement  ^li.t^^tf.lf  "^^S''^  ^'■^.h*'?^V^m™ 

The  erhibit  was  well  balanced,  and  the  &'company, Fifth  avenue  and  iSth  street;  ?"''';u!fi"?r;/    t«  t^^^-^-  1^^^^^ 

?«  Um^vl/oKded  '*'  »™^='"™*  and  G.^.lutnam's  sons  of  New  York.  {jl!^ /,X?  nstab"^?  Je'd%  W  C^^^^^ 

was  warmly  commended  It  ispart  of  the  work  of  the  Educational  tauqua  Home  Reading  Courses,  special 

The  exhibit  of  Curtis  &  Cameron's  Cop-   Museum  of  Teachers  college  to  purchase,  courses  in  civic  progress  aru  and  craft, 

ley  Prints  completely  filled  one  end  of  a  classify,  and  loan  all  illustrative  material  and  Cornell  courses  for  housewives  as  well 

room,  and  included  the  old  and  new  Holy  used  by  the  college  and  Horace  Mann  as  the  Junior  Naturalist  Clubs  have  been 

Grail  series  by  Abbey ;    tlic  Longfellow  school.     An  opportunity  is    thereby  af-  added.    Chautauqua  circles  have  become 

MTici  by  W  L.  Taylor  and  the  magnifi-  forded  to  develop  a  model  collection  ot  In  many  places  the  center  of  w>cial  activ- 

cent  series  illustrating  the  "  Evolution  of  framed  and  mounted  pictures  for  the  use  ]n  and  the  ideas  that  have  been  distem> 

?  ^°K\  ^^  *;?'*  fu"*^  American  artisL  of  schools  trom  the  kindergarten  to  the  inVted  thru  these  circles  have  been  the 

J.  W.  Alexander,  the  onginala  of  which  high  school.    This  work  is  attracting  con-  germinating  points  of  many  progresiive 

are  in  the  Congressional  library  at  Wash-  siderable    attention  and    the  museum  is  movements  of  the  age.  '  '^    ^ 

ingtoB.     This  series  is  constantly  used  in  rapidly  becoming  a  bureau  of  information  r-      .      j        i  »  ■ 

the  first  grade  ot  the  Horace  Mann  school  on  everything  relating  to  the  decoration  of  fcne'anu  tO  LcafD  from  America, 
of  Teachers  college,  to  illustrate  lessons  schools,  from  the  sources  of  material  to      William  Mather,  a  Liberal,  while  debat- 

relating  to  primitive  mar,  and  would  prove  the  best  methods  of  framing.     Examples  ing  on  the  educational  bill  in  the  House  of 

of  considerable  value  to  every  school  in  of  the  diflerent  styles  of  frames  are  always  Commons,  May  6,  drew  a  compariutn  be- 

the  country.  read^  for  reference,  and  catalogs  of  ail  the  tween  the  American  and  British  systems 

A  part  of  the  exhibit,  which  wa.  very  publishers  of  pictures  in  both  Europe  and  of  education,  that  was  not  complimentary 

J lopular  with  the  visiting  teachers,  was  the  America  are  kept  on  hand.  The  most  to  the  latter.  He  said  Great  Britain 
ramed  French  color  prints  from  the  class-  pressingneeds  of  the  Horace  Mannschool  had  many  years  of  neelect  to  make  up 
rooms  of  the  Horace  Mannschool;  among  made  desirable  the  development  of  this  before  her  people  would  be  equipped  for 
them  two  examples  by  Henri  Riviere,  one  phase  of  school  equipment  before  other  an  industrial  struggle  with  America  and 
a  winter  scene  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  important  lines,  which  will  be  taken  up  other  nations.  Mr.  Mather  in  1883  fur- 
withFrenchpeasant>gatheringfaggots,the  next  year.  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  curator,  is  nished  the  Royal  Commission  with  a  re- 
other  a  view  of  Pans  from  the  oanks  of  the  making  the  museum  a  Most  valuable  ad-  port  on  technical  education  in  America. 
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OF  TAKING  PROPER  CARE  of  the  TEXT- 
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**Holden  Sysiem  for        £)        £) 

a        0        'PresernJin^  'BooK'^.** 

CONSISTING    OF 

BOOK  COVERS— Adjustable,  Leatherette,  Waterproof  and  germproof. 

SELF-BINDEiRS — For  repairing  broken  and  weakened  bindingsand  fastening  in  loosened  leaves. 
TR^NSPARE.NT  PAPER— For  mending  torn  leaves  without  destroying  the  legibility  ot 
the  printing. 

Adopted  and  Used  in  Over  1,400     N^RMA^IicHSSts 

*^  *  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS 

J»  J9  Jw  «nd 

""^  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS 

Make  your  text-books  last  longer—Reduce  Annual  Outlay  tor  New  Books. 
Promote  Economy.  Cleanliness,  and  Uniformity  in  the  School-Room. 

Send  in  your  Orders  aa  eu-ly  as  poaslble— Avoid  del&ya  *  SAMPLES  FREE 

HOLDE.N  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO., 

p.  0.  Box  643-  Sprlnjfield,    Mass. 
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SUMMER  SUASION 

Syracuse  University 

Juir  aat— Aug.  9th.  1902. 

Courses  suited  to  tbc  oeeda  of  teachers, 
.  Colt^e  Btudeats,  and  others  are  offered  in 
Lasguagei,  Literature,  History,  Matbe 
ma tio,  Sciences,  zad  Pedagogics. 

The  instructors  are  University  profes- 
sors. Opportunilies  for  library  aiid  labora' 
tory  work.  Healthful,  cool,  and  delightful 
locality.  Liyiog  inexpensive.  Tuition 
#>S.oo.    For  circular,  address 

THE  REGISTRAR. 

■yTsesM  ValTsrsity,  -     SyrHue,  V.  1. 


of   Wisconsin 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Jumm  90,       •      Auaumr  B.  tOOS. 

Faculty  50,  courses  120  in  Letters  and 
Science.  Full  faculty  and  laboratory 
courses  in  EngineeriDg  and  Pharmacy. 
Eight  special  courses  of  lectures  on  edn- 
cation  by  Pres.  G.  Stanley  H  all,  and  other 
distinguished  educators. 

Sin^e  tnition  lee  of  $15.  For  circulars 
address  Registrar,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wis. 


[j  L«   |"NEWIDEA"|    ^  J 

"Samalroth"  Endlsaa  Band 

riHltila,  ITiw  Ides  Flat^   KindarinrMD  Sofaea 
■nd  Blukboud,  BUted  Cloth.  Buinn^  Bad(w, 
*te.    8«idfiwC»UlM.    OteUV. 
AlBEIUXIUCnoAKOCO..      ft  InIs,  M» 


RATCRE  READERS-Sc. 

This  series  of  books  for  Supplementary 
Reading  serves  admirably  to  introduce 
children  in  elementary  grades  to  a  pleas- 
ant acquaintance  with  the  various  puases 
of  natnrs.  Tbey  are  prepared  by  a  well- 
known  writer,  nicely  illuatraled  and  charm- 
ii^dy  written.  The  low  price  of  Rv*  Cants 
m  GPpJ  makes  it  possible  to  supply  a 
whole  class  at  trifling  cost.  The  fifteen 
numbers  now  ready — all  for  the  second 
and  third  grades— aie  as  follows : 

No.   1,  Pqbbt  WUlow  and  Wake  BobiiL 
"    I.  The  Sprtois  BeaatT  nnd  Anemone. 
"     t.  The  Squirrel  and  tin  Home. 
**    4.  HtterCruaand  Boses. 
'    S.  TiiB8tory0f  aBaehive. 
*'     S.  Qolden  Bod  and  Aster. 

■*    T.  BtoMeaAbontBirdo. 
"    8.  Ohriatmsi  Btonea.        • 

"     S.  Hiawatha  and  Ita  Author. 
10.  Vhiltier  and  his  Bnowbound. 
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E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

6)  Eut  Nlrth  Stmt,  NEW  YORK. 


REPORT  CARDS 


IfllleAi'i  Keport  Cuili, 

■I  Ola.  pM  100. 

CiiMudon  Report  ud  Pnmotlon  Blank, 

80  Ota.  per  100. 
We  also  bAva  Kdwaid"!,  Knapp'i,  Hbni'.  Ohioaco 
andOoloewdBeportOaida.   Bamplw  <m  »qi— t 

R.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 
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We  pnbUah  a  larso  ooUeotion  of  pisturea  inltable  for  the  different  sradea,  reprodnotions 
oftupenocquaUtr  and  permanent  TBI  ue.  Ai.Lf.mKNFiiUHTtiit  uulGiN  tL  i^A.ktimuS. 

New  catalotpie  of  onr  beat  labjecta,  containlns  orer  000  UIiutTatloiia.  li  sent  on  appioral  to 
'— -*- mieoelpt  of  a  gnarantee  that  it  wlllSaretnmed  prepaid  in  good  condition  within  a 


week.   We  oDFsr  special  disconntB. 


r  Hisfa  schools  are 


i^he  PACKARD 


series  of  Commercial  Text-Booka  embodies  the  most  modem  business  methods. 
These  books  are  simple,  forceful,  practical— best  for  teachers,  best  for  students. 
They  are  used  in  the  most  progressive  commercial  schools  in  America,  including  (he 
Packard  Commercial  School,  New  York,  with  a  successful  career  covering  nearly 
half  a  century.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  following  new  books  in  the 
Packard  series : 

PACKABD'S  8HOBT  COCBHE  IN  BOOKKEIPING-M  nges  of  brifht  new  matter,  Ulns- 
trated  with  orer  SO  paces  of  unegnaled  script :  prepared  for  commerrfal  ( 

■choola.  and  privttt    '  '  '   " 

mailed  free. 


megualed  script:  prepared  nrcommeirdal  departments,' night 
.   Kioe,  11.00.   Advance  Bbeeta,  sbowins  the  BtFle  of  the  book, 

PACKABD'S  NEWBANKINO— A  book  of  8(1  Urge  pues.tmantifQilT  printed  and  iliustraled. 
mvientinB  the  best  forma  of  modem  bankinB.  Hisbl]'  oommended  by  bankers  and  teachers, 
Prioe,  11.89 


Eiaotlv.  the 


The  following  a 


I  also  included  in  the  Packard  series : 


PACSAKD'S    ADVANCED    COCB8E    IN    BOOKKBBPINO   (SlJte).   The   PACBABD 
COMMKBCIAI.  ABITHMETICS.  In  two  editions  dl.W  and  H.m,  the  PACKARD  LESSONS 

IN  BfUNSON  PHONOOKAf'BS  (11.00.  with  Tsrions  Bnpplementarr  readioK  exetdsea.eta.,  from 
IOC.  to  TSc  J   All  books  mailed  nMb-iHld  upon  receipt  of  pnce.   Proper  dincoanta  to  Bchooli , 

For  New  Descriptive  Circular,  Advance  Sheets  of  the  Short  Course,  and  alt 
information  r^arding  the  publications,  address  as  below. 

S.  S.  PACKARD,  P"""!"'.  101  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


THE  d.  R.  LyiNCH  COHPAINY 

Everything  for  School- 
Room  Decoration  .... 

Carbons,  Hatinums,  Photitgratures,  Gelatine  Prints,  Master  Casts^ 

Write  for  particulars  concerning  our  Traveling 

Collection  of  Pictures  suitable  for  Exhibitions.  ^ 

Artistic  Framing  ai  very  low  rates.         257  PHth  Avemi^  Hew  Yoi* 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


Ooodr^lie-VallPrlnted-rine  Fa_par-Half-  Kew  Ooprrlsht 
Leather  Bbidinir-'OlothBldea— Price  Hedaoed  la  Qo«d  Panr— Wall 
tl -BO,  postpaid.  Send  for  sample  page*.  Poeket— Frlce.post 

%^^SS!i  DAVID  McKAY.  PublUhera,  loas  SUrkrt  St.,  Pfalladelphia 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

Kew  Ooprrlght  Introdwrtions— lew  l^pa— 
Wall  Boimd- Convenient  for  tha 
postpald.Moi   ' 
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Notes  of  New  Books. 

(Continued  from  page  653.) 

The  Standard  Third  Reader,  by  Martin  G.  Brombaiigh.  The 
Readers  in  this  cturse  are  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  child- 
intelligence.  The  lessons  lead  thru  a  carefully  graded  vocab- 
ulary to  an  interpretation  of  language  and  an  appreciation  of 
good  literature.  The  new  words  with  phonetic  marks  are 
introduced  prior  to  their  use  in  the  text.  The  text  itself  has 
no  markings,  and  the  child  reads  at  first  as  he  is  to  read 
always.  The  omission  of  mechanical  devices  has  enabled  the 
author  to  give  about  twice  the  amount  of  reading  matter 
usually  found  in  school  readers. 

Elementary  reading  is  reading  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
how  to  read.  Advanced  reading  is  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  and  culture.  A  Third  Reader  represents  the 
middle  ground.  Hence  this  book  marks  an  advance  in  the 
thought-range  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  series.  In  the 
elementary  books  of  the  series  the  child  learned  to  interpret 
his  own  sense  realm,  his  own  environment  into  language. 
The  scope  is  now  to  be  enlarged.  He  must  learn  that  the 
language  symbol  is  of  universal  application.  He  is  now  to 
read  himself  into  a  conscious  '*  at  homeness  "  with  the  entire 
realm  of  knowledge.  Typical  lessons  are  presented  to  gratify 
his  enlarged  desire.  Biography,  historic  incident,  nature  lore, 
racial  traits,  and  kindred  themes  are  placed  before  the  child 
to  cultivate  his  mind  and  arouse  a  love  for  reading.  Numer- 
ous poetical  selections  create  a  love  for  the  highest  forms  of 
literature.  Thus  the  child  is  introduced  in  the  rich  realm  of 
literature  thru  carefully  graded  typical  lessons.  (Christopher 
Sower  (Company,  Philadelphia.) 

Regents'  EdUumy  Irving^ »  Sketch-Book,  prepared  and  edited 
by  Claude  Benjamin,  A.  B.  This  book  has  been  prepared  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  first  year  English  and  Advanced 
English  prescribed  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  By  means  of  questions  and  suggestions, 
the  pupil,  whose  familiarity  with  the  elementary  forms  of  the 
English  sentence  is  taken  for  granted,  is  led  to  observe  for 
himself  and  compare  and  classify  grammatical  facts.  Aids 
in  this  direction  are  offers  in  the  form  of  references  to 
standard  grammars  and  a  series  of  supplementary  notes  deal- 
ing with  points  of  special  difficulty.  (American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York.) 

George  ElioVs  Silas  Mamer  has  been  edited,  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes,  by  Carroll  Lewis  Maxcy,  M.  A.,  professor  of 
English  in  Williams  college,  for  the  Silver  Series  of  English 
and  American  Classics.  The  editor  has  preferred  to  empha- 
size a  very  few  of  George  Eliot's  characteristics  rather  than 
to  present  a  confusing  r4&um6of  all  that  painstaking  criticism 
has  evolved.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  like  all  the 
books  of  this  series,  and  has  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  the 
author.    (Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of  Julius  Casar,  edited  by  Prof.  Ray- 
mond Macdonald  Alden,  Ph.  D.,  of  Stanford  university,  for  the 
Cambridge  Literature  Series,  contains  all  the  notes  and  other 
helps  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  this  grand  hietorical 
drama.  These  include  a  life  of  Shakespeare,  a  table  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  an  account  of  the  drama  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  a  description  of  the  verse,  a  thoro  analysis  of  the  play, 
an  appendix,  etc.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare 
etched  by  Leopold  Flaming  after  the  Chandos  painting. 
(Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Company,  Boston.) 

For  seventy-five  years  the  Youth's  Companion  has  been  a 
source  of  interest,  knowledge  and  cultnre  to  the  ever  rising 
generation  of  boys  and  girls.  Always  clean  and  wholesome, 
and  of  a  good  literary  quality,  it  has  borne  no  »mall  share  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  American  people. 
Ginn  &  Company  have  made  arrangements  with  its  publishers 
for  reprinting  in  the  form  of  supplementary  readers  matter 
selected  from  its  columns.  This  puts  in  permanent  form 
much  that  is  valuable  and  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  The 
first  series  of  selections  to  be  thus  published  is  made  up  of  five 
Geographicar  Readers,  of  which  two.  **The  Wide  World ''  and 
"  Northern  Europe  "  have  just  issued  from  the  press.  They 
are  neat  and  attractive  in  appearance,  well  illustrated,  exceed- 
ingly well  written,  and  of  a  character  calculated  to  impart 
information  and  hold  attention.  They  are  very  much  more 
interesting  than  the  usual  Geographical  Reader.  (Ginn  &  Co., 
publishers,  Boston .    Price,  25  cents.)  H.  E.  Reed. 

The  Cid,  who  fought  so  valiantly  against  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
IS  one  of  the  most  splendid  heroes  of  all  history,  aronnd  whom 
there  has  grown  such  a  thick  veil  of  legend  that  it  is  difficult 


to  tell  the  legend  from  the  truth.  An  edition  of  The  Story  of 
the  Cid  founded  on  the  translation  of  Southey  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Calvin  Dill  Wilson,  a  well-known  writer  and  reviewer^ 
Southey's  work  has  been  abridged,  making  a  story  that  will 
kindle  the  imagination  of  youth  and  entertain  and  inform 
those  in  advanced  years.  Mr.  Kennedy's  splendid  work  as  a 
historical  artist,  abready  shown  in  the  books  of  Eva  Maich 
Tappan,  adds  much  to  the  excellence  of  this  book.  His  oppor- 
tunities for  illustration  were  unusual,  and  he  was  able  to  take 
fall  advantage.  (Lee  A  Shepard,  Boston.  Cloth,  ]2mo,  illoB- 
trated.    Price,  $1.25.) 

A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Writings  oj  Quintus  Horatius  Flaceus, 
by  Sidney  G.  Ashmore,  professor  of  Latin  in  Union  university. 
The  author  follows  the  plan  of  Professor  Nettleship,  whoee 
booklet  on  Vergil  has  been  widely  used  in  this  country,  in  his 
very  interesting  account  of  Horace.  Good  judgment  has  been 
shown  in  selecting  only  the  data  which  are  really  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  Horace.  Enough  of  the  history  of  the  satire 
and  the  epistle  is  stated  to  give  an  idea  of  Horace's  conception 
of  these  types.  The  relations  of  the  poet  to  Maecenas  and 
Augustus,  as  well  as  his  attitude  toward  his  contemporaries^ 
are  succinctly  outlined.  The  Epistles  I.  16.  5  are  quoted  in 
defense  of  the  author's  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  site  of  the 
Sabine  Farm.  The  scolia  and  manuscripts  together  with  the 
latest  theories  cencerning  them  are  briefly  discussed.  (The 
Grafton  Press,  New  lork.) 

Elementary  Praelical  Arithmetic  and  Advanced  Pradieal 
Arithmetic.  By  Fletcher  Durell,  Ph.D.,  mathematical  master 
in  the  Lawrenceville  school,  and  Edward  R.  Robbing,  A.B., 
mathematical  master  in  the  William  Penn  Charter  school. 
The  Elementary  Arithmetic  here  presented  is  a  great  advance 
over  the  most  of  the  books  now  in  common  use.  It  shows  the 
following  marks  of  improvement :  First,  it  has  many  pictures 
suited  to  lead  children  to  get  the  conceptions  of  numbers  by 
counting,  which  is  natural  to  children.  Second,  it  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  first  attainment  for  children  is  facility  in 
the  simple  processes.  Third,  the  larger  portion  of  the  work 
deals  with  concrete  objects. 

The  Advanced  Arithmetic  is  exactly  what  it  claims  to  be,  a 
practical  text-book.  Clear  explanations  of  the  fundamental  op- 
erations are  given,  as  a  basis  for  the  work,  and  these  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  number  of  examples.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  these  suggest  the  exact  applications  of  calculations 
that  will  come  in  business  life.  Numerous  abbreviated  meth- 
ods are  given  which  facilitate  reaching  results.  Percentage 
and  mensuration  are  peculiarly  well  handled,  and  the  pupil  is 
made  familiar  with  the  exact  calculations  of  life,  surh  as  find- 
ing the  amount  of  carpeting  required  for  a  room,  or  the  paper 
for  its  walls.  The  authors  have  done  so  much,  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  they  could  have  done  a  little  more.  If  only  they 
could  have  sacrificed  logical  order  in  a  few  places  to  secure 
the  ease  of  the  pupil,  as  in  placing  multiplying  and  dividing 
one  fraction  by  another  before  by  a  whole  number ;  and  could 
have  helped  older  pupils  to  use  their  reason  a  little  more ; 
they  would  have  left  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  arith- 
metics.   (R.  L.  Myers  &  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa.) 

Chambers*  Twentieth  Century  Dictionary  of  tke  English 
LanguagCy  edited  by  Rev.  Thomas  Davidson,  is  an  octavo  vol- 
ume of  1,207  pages,  and  contains  many  thousand  words  and 
their  definitions.  All  the  information  about  words  that  the 
student  or  business  man  will  ordinarily  need  is  contained  in 
these  pages.  It  is  the  third  dictionary  prepared  by  the  editor 
and  shows  evidence  on  every  page  of  valuable  experience 
gained  in  former  work. 

The  aim  has  been  to  include  all  common  words  in  literary 
and  conversational  English,  together  with  words  obsolete, 
save  in  the  pages  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible. 

In  addition  there  are  included  the  common  terms  of  the 
sciences  and  the  arts  of  life,  the  vocabulary  of  sport,  the 
Scotch  and  provincial  words  found  in  the  works  of  Bums, 
Scott,  the  Brontes,  and  George  Eliot,  and  even  the  coinage  of 
word-masters  like  Carlyle.  Browning  and  Meredith.  Num- 
berless compound  idiomatic  phrases  have  also  been  given  • 
place,  in  each  case  under  the  head  of  the  significant  word. 
The  appendices  relate  to  prefixes  and  suffixes,  etymology  of 
names  of  places,  abbreviations  and  signs  and  symbols  used 
in  medicine  and  music,  correct  ceremonious  forms  of  address, 
pronouncing  vocabulary  of  Scripture  proper  names,  English 
Christian  names,  and  words  and  phrases  from  ancient  end 
modern  languages.  The  print  is  small  but  easy  to  read, 
the  heavy  type  of  the  vocabulary  making  the  words  te 
stand  out  distinct  and  clear.  The  book  is  copiously  iUus- 
trated.    (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.) 
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News  from  rhe  Phillppiaes. 

Mr.  Waller  J.  Ballard,  of  Scheaeclady, 
N.  ¥.,  has  receiTcd  the  following  letter 
from  Supt  Fred  W,  AtkiDSOQ,  of  Manila, 
P.  I.: 

1  have  been  away  trom  Manila  for 
nearly  four  weeks,  and  have  been  into  four 
of  the  north vestern  provinces  of  tbeliland 
of  Luzon,  During  my  tour  this  time, 
wbich  was  made  very  quietly  and  largely 
as  a  matter  of  vacation,  1  have  had  a 
chance  to  observe  the  work  of  the  teachers 
very  carelully,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
teachers  are  proving  to  be  a  very  import- 
ant factor  in  the  chancing  of  conditions 
here  in  these  islands.  My  impressions  on 
the  whole,  are  quite  hopeful,  and,  the 
teachers,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  enjoy  the 
work.  Of  coune,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
there  are  minor  discomforts  and,  in  some 
cases,  perhaps  hardships.  Some  few 
teachers  are  disposed  to  jumble,  but  the 
great  majority  talce  their  discomforts  very 
cheerfully  and  are  devoting  themselves 
heartily  and  tborougblv  to  the  work. 

The  outbreak  of  a  lew  cases  of  cholera 
here  has  caused  the  quarantining  of  the 
city,  and  great  disadvantages  confront  the 
work  of  the  school  department,  especially 
the  proviilcial  normal  institules  which 
were  to  be  held  in  nearly  all  the  pro- 
vinces ot  the  islands. 

Une  normal  institute  in  a  northernmost 
province  of  the  islands  was  opened  one 
.  morning  with  a  large  attsndaace,  only  to 
be  closed  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
by  the  provincial  board  of  health  on  ac- 
count ot  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  among 
the  natives  in  that  city. 

Transvaal  Schools. 

The  EducalioMal  Ntwt  at  SvaHi  Africa 
for  March  contains  a  long  and  interesting 
article  on  Education  in  the  Transvaal  in 
which  is  stated  that  at  the  end  of  1901 
there  were  over  S,ooo  children  attending 
the  camp  schools.  The  eighteen  schools 
on  the  Rand  had  in  February.  1901,  over 
gipercent.of  their  5,135  pupils  in  aver- 
age attendance;  1,350  children  were  at- 
tending school  in  Pretoria  and  schools  had 
been  established  in  some  dozen  other 
Transvaal  towns.  Further :— "  As  far  as 
can  be  seen  the  goverement  schools  prove 
so  attractive  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  will  be  any  necessity  for  a  compul- 
sory enactment.  As  secular  Instruction  is 
imparted  In  English,  the  language  will  not 
be  made  acceptable  to  the  burghers  by 
compelling  their  children  to  learn  it.  At 
the  same  time  it  can  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  upheaval  in  the  conditions  of  the 
country  ha*  completely  revolutionized  the 
ideas  of  the  Boer.  He  has  been  brought 
into  contact  with  modern  ideas  and  meth- 
ods, he  will  have  learned  how  t«  make  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before,  and  very  tew  of  the  50,000  who  are 
at  St.  Helena,  Ceylon,  Bermuda,  Northern 
India,  and  the  coast  ports  will  return  with 
the  same  narrow-minded  views  with  which 
they  went  away.  Their  children  will  be 
reached  on  the  farms,  and  the  isolation 
will  then  disappear." 

Dr.  Aadrews  on  Moral  Education. 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews  writes  in  the  June 
Success  upon  the  subject,  "  What  Educa- 
tion Will  Make  of  America."  He  says 
that  two  dominant  ideals  are  shaping  the 
results  of  educational  work  in  the  United 
States,  one,  moral,  tending  to  the  develop- 
ment of  altruism  or  public  spirit,  the  other 
practical,  tending  to  promote  human  elfi- 
Ciency.  Public  schools  have  not  yet  at- 
tempted regular  lessons  in  morality  be- 
cause the  simplest  moral  teaching  has 
been  thought  to  involve  dogmas.  But  all 
parents  wish  to  have  their  children 
schooled  in  such  virtues  as  cleanliness  of 
speech  and  thought,  thrift,  temperance, 
fortitude,  perseverance,  veradtv,  and  so 
forth,  and  all  these  subjects  can  be  taught 
without  touching  anv  religious  belief.  Dr, 
Andrews  believes  that  moral  education  is 
one  of  the  splendid  new  tasks  the  twen- 
tieth century  school  will  achieve. 


) 

of  Springflold.  MaM., 

Isstias  a  definite,  clsai,  self-lntarpretlng  eontract,  giving  amounts  ot 

paid-ap  Insnraac*  and  cash  values,  eztanded  insurance,  iDStaUmsnt 

options,  and  many  other  desirable  features,  all  of  which  afford  tb* 

most  ample  proteetion  t*  the  policy-bolder.  .... 
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GEX>KG£    J.    WIGHT.    Muukgnr, 

610  Empire  Building.  7t   Broadway,       -        -        .        .         New  York  Cltv. 
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Drawing    Tables 
and  Work  Benches 

of  superior  qaahfy 

>  The  latest  and  best  equipment  for  manual  training  schools.     Illustrated  ca^ 
I  alog  mailed  on  application.  Address,  the 

AKTISANS  GUILD.    «    Mu«K»gon,  Mich. 

S'siflS"'"*  Columbia  School  Supply  Co., 

_       SUPPLY  (Fo™«lrT«.OMOw«Li,irrA«ATU.(io.) 

CO        ara  now  lelilDs  TBE  CBOWELL  VBTBICAL  AP. 

I  fAilaTHH  in  seTcral  forme  ai  folJowa; 

MDIUtAHLS      The  OtdwcU  Cabluat,  Mo.  l.thesame  tbnifar  iold 
IND.   bat  ImproTcd. 

*  The  Urowrll  Tabliiat,  No.  9,  lesa  ftipenelT*. 

^  TBE   KKOEDTb'    BlcT.  lomriMng  tuw.  aipeeUilr, 

adapted  tor  tfasaonrseoDilinsd  b;  the  Mew  York  Board 
olfieaentB-  Tbti  letii  ineipenilTe.  Yon  oan  uie  a  nnm- 
berof  them. 

Kjeoirioal  Oaint.foi  over  100  eiperimenta. 
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NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  j 

SUMMER  COURSES        July7-Aug.  15 

In  Pedagogy:  i  Professors,  15  Courses, 
In  College:   10  Professors,  30  Courses, 
at  University  Building,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City.     9th, 
loth,  and  nth  stories  of  building  at  command  of  school.    In  heart  j 
of  the  4  1-2  millions  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  accessible  in  one  j 
hour  from   many  Ocean  Resorts,  and  from  University  Heights. 
Physics  and  Chemistry  and  Residence  Halls,  at  University  Heights. 

TUITION      ....      9ia.OO. 

For  Circular,  address  The  Registrar,  Wi^ihiagtoa  Square,  N.Y.  City. 


For  the  best  text-books  in  Language  and  Grammar  examine 

DnntOD  and  Kelley's  Indactive  Course  Id  Englisb 


JUST  ADOPTED  FOR  USE  CITY  OF  PATERSON,  N.  J. 
For  the  best  text4>ooks  in  Arithmetic 

Nicbol's  Graded  Lessons  in  Arltbmctic 

e  of  the  most  success- 

Samples  0/  Inductive  Course  for  30c,  each,  of  Graded  Ltstcns  tSc. 
each.    Sendjor  descriptive  circulars,    Corretpondente  solieiud   ,    •    , 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  O    COMPANY. 

■•  New  Yerk  Chlaafo 


O  SADERS  wU  confer  a  faTor  bf  mcatlonlng  Tbk  School  JotJRNAL  when 
commvBlcatfBC  willi  advartlMra. 
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School  News.  ' 

'Bath,  Maink.— A  new  high  icbool 
bnildinK,  which  will  cost  between  150,000 
uid  f75,ooo,  has  been  presented  to  this 
city  by  Charle*  W.  Morse,of  New  Y«rk,  a  ! 
former  resident  ol  Bath.  The  building  | 
will  be  of  briclc  and  it  will  accommodate 
300  pupils.  Mr.  Morse's  gift  to  his  native 
place  csmea  at  an  opportune  time  inas- 
much as  the  present  high  school  is  inade- ' 
quate  to  the  needs  of  the  growiog  city.        | 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— The  UniTeriity  ] 
of  Michigan  offers  for  the  next  college  I 
year  a  strong,  new  course  of  three  years  in 
nigber  commercial  education,  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  an  education  equal  in 
scope  and  mental  discipline  to  any  which 
the  university  offers.  The  establishment 
of  such  a  course  baa  rendered  necessary 
the  appointment  of  new  instructors  and 


Does  Your 
School  Need 
A  Piano? 


WE  MAKE  A  SPECIAL  DISCOUrfT 
on  pianos  for  school  use,  and 
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1  of  ins  true- 


Bkyn  Mawr,  Pbnn,— Henry  O,  Have- 
meyer,  of  New  York,  whose  daughter  is  a 
student  at  Bryn  Mawr,  has  subscribed 
|20,ooo  to  the  (150,000  fund  now  being  sub- 
scribed to  meet  the  conditional  gift  of 
John  D.  Rocliefeller. 

Entrance  examinations  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  will  be 
held  at  the  Kogers  building,  49t  Boytaton 
street,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  June  26  and  27,  and  a  second  se- 
ries for  those  who  are  unable  to  be  present 
will  be  held  September  23  and  14.  The 
subjects  for  examination  are  geometry, 
English  composition,  history,  algebra, 
French,  or  German.  The  certificates  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
will  be  accepted  by  the  faculty  in  case 
tbcy  cover  not  fewer  than  three  of  the  in- 
stitute's requirements.  Information  may 
be  obtained  of  Dr.  Thomas  S.Fitke,  Sub- 
Station  84,  New  York  city, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.— AU  the  Cornell  uni 
vcTsity  lands  remaining  in  Wisconsin,  ag- 
gregating j6,aoo  acres,  have  been  nur- 
chised  by  James  Gates  for  1150,000.  The 
Cornell  Universit]^  Land  Company  had 
its  origin  in  the  gift  of  Ezra  Cornell,  in 
1868,  of  an  endowment  fund  of  tz5c,oco, 
which  was  invested  in  land  at  fifty  cents 
KB  acre  in  Wisconsin.    The  investment 

E roved  a  valuable  one  and  since  then  it 
as  realized  the  university  a  profit  of  $13,- 
000,500. 

The  St.  Augustine  Industrial  institute 
for  colored  youth,  is  issuing  announce- 
ments setting  forth  its  aims  and  purposes. 
Two  specific  objects  are  kept  in  view: 
The  awakening  and  developing  of  moral 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  its  students, 
and  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  industry, 
economy,  and  thrift. 

Only  boys  and  girls  who  give  proMiae  of 
good  character  and  usefulness  will  be  re- 
ceived. Those  who  show  evidences  of 
native  ability  which  will  fit  them  to  be- 
come leaders  of  their  race,  are  to  be  given 
special  trainioe;.  The  spirit  of  self-help  is 
to  be  fostered  by  havmg  every  student 
contribute  by  labor  and  financial  aid,  ac- 
cording to  hia  abihty,  to  the  support  of  the 
schaol.  There  will  be  an  adult  and  a 
junior  department  to  provide  for  young 
people  from  the  aKe  of  eight  upward. 
While  the  school  will  be  unsectarian  and 
undenominational  it  will  be  thoroly  Chris- 
tian in  all  its  training  and  influence.  The 
school  is  to  open  October  i,  1902. 

Huntingdon,  Tenn.— The  Southern 
normal  university,  which  was  erected  at  a  . 
cost  of  {30,000,  was  sold  at  auction,  May  ' 
13,  for  f3.Soo  to  one  of  the  stockholders  I 
who  bought  it  to  protect  the  personal  in- 
terests of  the  company.  An  eSort  will 
probably  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  to  put  the  school  on  a  more  solid  I 
footing  next  year. 


It  you  are  golno  to  need  one  or  mors 
pianos  during  the  coming  school  year 
we  arc  sure  that  our  special  school 
offer  will  Interest  you.  More  than  two 
hundred  of  the  leadina  Musical  and 
Educational  Institutions  throughout 
the  country  arc  using  and  recom- 
mending the  Ivers  &  Pond  plana 
One  institution  alone  (the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Boston)  has  purchased  266  Ivers  &  Pond  pianos. 
We  send  our  pianos,  freight  prepaid,  on  approval  anywhere  in  the  United  Slates 
where  no  dealer  sells  them,  and  if  unsatisfactory  lake  them  back,  and  pay  return 
freights  also.  We  sell  on  the  Easy  Pay  plan  and  take  old  instruments  in 
exchange.  If  you  are  the  least  bit  Interested  and  will  send  us  your  name  and 
address,  we  will  gladly  mail  you  our  new  catalogue,  together  with  list  of  schools 
and  colleges  using  our  pianos  and  a  personal  letter  quoting  lowest  prices  and 
explaining   In  detail  our  special  proposition  to  schools. 

IVE.RS   a   POND    PIANO  CO.,    i'<f»To»f,'-a5Sa."" 


HANEV  SCHOOL  nniNITVRE  CO, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Faultless  and  Standard 
Automatic  Desks  »  •» 


P*rf*ot  iB-jCaaalmctUn 
Nalselaas  in  Oparktlaa. 


BSAIN  WOfiKEfiS  USE  AND  COMMEND 

Cro^by'j    Viiatixed  fho^p/tife-r 

For  the  PRventloa  ai  w«l]  as  thsrctUf  at  mmital 
and  nerroni  deprewlon.  dTspepais,  sleepIeaneM, 
ana  all  weaknesses  reanlHntt  fibm  eiceaaive  bnin 
work,  nerroni  atrain,  and  impaired  ntalitr.  Vital- 
ized Ftiaaphites  la  an  eMennal  food  permanentlr 
strenKtfaenfnx.  not  atimnlstuiB  the  brain  and 
nervw,  it  is  not  a  secret  or  patent  nedleme. 
The  formula  la  on  each  bottlo.  FniKrit>ed  br 
leading  phTstciana.    Deicriptlf e  iiamphlet  free. 

FUrABXtl  OVLT  BT 

S«  Waat  2fth  St., 

N*w  Tork. 

irnot/otma  at  Dmogtiu,  MiM  Airmail.  HM. 

CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURE. 


"STANDABD"  WATEB  COLODS* 

These  Water  Colors  are  "Standard"  because  they  are  based  on  the 
Solar  Spectrum. 

Jfert  it  a  list  of  our  bist-tiUii^  Baxu: 

No.  Ai  Eight  pans,  six  Standards,  and  two  Grays    •       -  -  $0.15 

No,  6     Eight  cakes,  same  colors  as  above       -       -       -  -  .aj 

No.  S     Four  large  cakes.  Red,  two  Yellows,  and  Blue     -  -  .ao 

No.  13  Four  pana,  Red,  two  Yellowa,  and  Blue       ■  •  .»o 

No.  9     Nine  tubes,  six  Standards,  two  Grays,  and  Black  -  .90 

No.  10  Photograph  Colors,  six  Standards,  Brown,  and  White  .35 

No.  II   Ten  pans.  Artist's  Colors,  assorted  to  order       -  -  .50 

No.  12  Five  pans.  Artist's  Colors,  assorted  to  order  .30, 

MILTON   BRADLEY  CO.,    a    Springfield.  Mass. 


Philadelphia 


9  KB  Franclaci 


CLA^^ICU    FO-R    A    -TOJ^G 

Hnndreda  of  the  world's  tnoetfamoiu  booki  atprioea  ranaingfrom  So.  to  IBc.  each. 
Cataloa  So.  or  free  if  Ton  incloee  this  or  mention  mune  at  tlui  pKper 
£.  £..  KELLOGG  €3i.  CO..  «  £<wr  l3thSlrm»t.  /it^  yorK.  /t.  y. 
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Notes  of  New  Books. 

(Contlnwai  an  page  668.) 
The  purticular  T&lne  of  Grttk  Art,  by  T.  W.  Heermsnoe, 
Ph,D.,  is  that  it  giTes,  not  merel;  a  snEgeative  ODtline  of  its 
rabject,  hnt  an  outline  that  takes  cognizance  of  many  of  tbe 
moat  recent  dieeoveries.  It  is  eommonly  said  that  every 
archsological  book  ia  ont  of  date  before  its  print  is  dry  :  but 
as  this  ii  not  Btrictly  a  Ureek  archeology  it  will  probably  be 
serviceable  vithont  revision  for  at  least  a  few  years.  The 
booldet  is  in  trnth  a  sketch,  prepared  originally  as  an  intre- 
dnction  to  a  catalog  of  cartoons  illustrating  tbe  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  but  having  evidently  attracted 
some  attention  as  a  clear  preeentation  of  facts  of  interest,  it 
is  now  brought  ont  in  book  form.  The  illnstrstiona  are  ad- 
mirably printed,  as  is  the  text,  the  press- work  being  by  the 
Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  be  led  to  more  extended  work  in  the  history  of  ancient 
«rt  there  is  an  admirable  bibliography,  the  work  of  Prof,  F,  B. 
Tarbell,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  alone  wonld 
make  the  book  useful  in  any  library.  (A.  W.  Elson  £  Com- 
pany, Boeton  and  New  York.) 

Intnduetitm  to  Cmar,  hj  U.  L.  Brittain,  superintendent  of 
Fnlton  ttouBty,  Georgia,  schools,  late  head  of  the  department  of 
languages,  boys'  high  school,  Atlanta,  Ga.  In  bis  preface,  the 
author  ealla  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  many  at- 
tempts to  introduce  easy  Latin  into  the  second  year  of  the 
high  school  coorse,  "Caesar's  Commentaries"  bave  betn 
displaced  in  oomparativel;  few  schools.  To  meet  the  demand 
for  Casar  early  in  the  high  school  course,  the  author  recasts 
the  first  thirty  chapters  into  such  Latin  that  they  constitute 
easy  and  well-graded  reading  matter.  Tbis  text  is  to  be 
taken  up  after  a  short  drill  on  doudh,  verbs,  and  adjectives, 
.  BO  it  may  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The 
work  is  done  on  the  indoctive  plan  and  since  a  large  amount 
of  Cffisar  ie  actually  introduced,  it  ia  believed  that  thestndent 
will  be  able  to  read  the  Commentariee  intelligently  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tbe  second  year.  A  biographical  sketch  of  Ciesar 
and  many  excellent  illoBtrations  will  prove  helpfal  to  tbe  stu- 
dents. It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  author  presents  only 
nine  pages  of  Bngliih-Latin  exerciaes.  While  the  book  aims 
to  give  the  stndent  a  reading  knowledge,  this  feature  might 
have  been  empbaaized  more.  (American  Book  Company,  New 
York.    Price,  $0.75.) 

Praetieal  Exereita  on  the  LalxTt  Verb,  by  EsthariDe  Camp- 
bell Reiley,  teacher  of  Latin,  Brooklyn  Heights  seminary. 
Many  teachers  feel  the  need  of  jnst  each  a  eyatem  of  blanks 
for  verb  drill  as  is  here  preeentcd.  The  book  econoniies  the 
time  of  both  teacher  and  pupils  and  obviates  miatakes  doe  to 
a  misinterpretation  of  inatrnctions.  Tbe  book  is  substan- 
tially bound  and  quite  convenient.  fAmerican  Book  Company, 
New  York.    Price,  $0.50.) 

A  Brief  frcneh  Ctwrse,  by  AntoineMuizarelli,  Officer  d'Acad- 
emie,  professor  of  Modern  Langnagee,  etc.  Tbe  methods  fol- 
lowed in  the  author's  Academic  French  course  obtain  also  in 
the  present  work.  While  the  author  inaiats  in  his  preface 
that  tbe  chief  aim  of  a  French  course  should  be  to  enable  the 
learner  to  read  and  enjoy  French  literature  and  to  use  French 


reference  books,  be  very  wisely  selects  his  vocabulary  Id  such 
a  way  that  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  expree- 
sions  commonly  in  use  "Subtle  points  of  grammatical 
finesse"  bave  been  avoided  on  tbe  ground  that  they  will  belt 
be  mastered  by  reading  the  French  classics.  Tbe  idioms  are 
presented  with  rare  skill  and  the  sentences  also  indicate  p^- 
agogical  insight  The  excellent  poems  selected  for  memoris- 
ing by  the  Regents  of  the  state  of  New  York  are  appended  to- 
gether with  instructions  concerning  the  reading  of  French 
verae.  In  the  notea  on  phonetics,  which  comprise  twelve 
pages,  the  antbor  offers  a  guide  which  by  no  means  attempts 
to  supplant  the  teacher.  (American  Book.  Company.  Price, 
$1.25.) 

The  JTay  to  Exprtawn,  by  Francis  Joseph  Brown  and  Miriam 
Williams  Brown.  The  design  of  this  book  ia  to  stimnlate  the 
student  to  independent  thenght,  to  broaden  hia  knowledge,  to 
deepen  bis  sympathies,  and  to  elevate  the  atsndard  of  the  elo- 
cutionary art.  The  authors  impress  upon  the  pupil  at  the  out- 
set that  no  study  is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  expreq- 
■ion,  for  a  knowledge  of  expression  implies  a  knowledge  of 
bnrosn  nature.  The  book  is  excellent  in  its  directions  for 
ttainiog  the  voice,  in  its  analysis  and  definition  of  the  emo- 
tions, and  in  its  selections  for  reading  and  practice.  (Gos- 
pel Advocate  Publishing  Company,  Naahville,  Tenn.) 

A  Lay  ITtetit  on  Biile  Winet,  by  Edward  R.  Emeraon,  seeks 
to  prove  the  falsity  of  some  well-known  ideas  on  tbis  stbjeet. 
The  author  claims  that  no  such  thing  aa  an  nnfermented  wine 
canexiat.  Hetbereforedeniesthetwo-winetheory.  Hedrawaa 
sharp  distinction  between  temperance  and  total  abstiaenceaid 
sharply  attacks  tbe  position  taken  by  the  prohibitionist. 
(Herritl  &  Baker.  New  York.) 

Tlu  Cow  Pea  is  the  title  of  the  latest  publication  issued  by 
the  experiment  farm  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.  It  is  a  clear,  condensed 
synopsis  of  the  history,  habits,  merits,  and  best  manner  of 
using  tbe  cow  pea.  Fanners  will  find  it  a  valuable  treatise  to 
have  in  their  library.  Every  reader  can  have  a  copy  free  by 
writing  to  the  superintendent  of  the  experiment  farm  at 
Southern  Pinea,  N.  C.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  il- 
lustrated. 

HnmoTsoI  all  kinds  are  proHflc  of  worse  troaWei.  They  may 
be  entirely  expelled  by  a  thorough  course  of  Hood'a  Sariaparilla, 
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N£W  YORK.  CHICAGO.  aad.AOSTON. 
IBitatdWiw)  lOTD},  pntliahad  weeUr  at  also  per  raaf.  li  a  Inunal  «1 
ednoatlonal  ptobtmb  for  nipwIntandeDM,  iiiliKilpala,  sobool  boaida. 
taaohon,  and  othen  who  dMk«  to  hava  a  oomiilrte  aoooant  of  aU  tfca 
neat  iDOTamenta  la  edaoatloii.    We  aleo  pabUih  Tn  TuoHMas*  I«- 


jubtSobooii.  BDOOATTo>u.Fonia>*Tnxis,) 

•I  a  rMr:  Om  Timm  { Oarraiit  KtciiU),  Ninl-moiilUj,  N  oenk  a  rear. 

AlMa  laraelMof  Booka  and  Aids  ftn  taM)ben,Df  wUek  rtrntara 

and  eatalon  are  Mnt  fTM.  B.  L.  KKLI.OQa  A  OO..  Sl  B.  Nlntk  BfeTMl 

N«ir  Tnrk,  MS   Wabaih  Avenue,  OhlMBO,  and   T' 

B<Mt«p.   OiAnfflrbookimarhawnttotbemotts 

bnt  an  (iibMHptioiu  rtionld  ba  Mat  to  tka  New  Xcrk  oCBo*  Th>  Bonen. 

ToCBRU.  In  Entnrxd  at  tbe  New  Tork  Foat  OBSoe  aa  Mooa^^Iaii  mattet 


EAGLE  SOLID  COLORED  CRAYONS 

These  Cmyons  contain  a  snperior  qnalitr  of  material  and  are  tpeciaUr  adapted  for  Aitit- 
tio  colored  work.  Thev  ure  higtilj  recommended  for  Colored  Uap-Dravlne,  Checklns,  etc.. 
and  will  be  fonnd  to  be  cleaner,  cheaper.andin  even  way  more  de«irable  than  W»ter  or 
Oil  Paints. 

They  are  mannfaotored  in^Knuid  shape  3  1-1  inohe*  in  length,  »nd  we  paper-covered. 

mt  wBiii  WO!  TMiow  m*  oiiBSE  «wi  SKrai 

:na8  FHK  mo  BLV2  me  bed  ion  bkowv 

^  VIOLET  Wn  BUCK  KZD  glVS  BLUX  mO  BLACK 

iM  TiMtASnniA     am  bkowi  trto  osesi 

PUT  UP  SIX  IN  A  BOX 

AsaoHed  Colors  &s  may  be  desired  ■  TRADE  No.  170O 

PUT  UP  TWELVE  IN  A  BOX 

Asaorted  Colora  &■  m&r  be  desired         >         TRADE.  No.  1701 
X  HigMy  finUhtd  JiieKet  Holder  u  fumUhed  X»i1h  each  hoje.  tvMch  permrte  the  a-te  of  the  entire  Crayon 

EAGLE    PENCIL    COMPANY, 

jr?.37»    BH-OADWAY.    NEW  YORK. 
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New  York 
State  =  = 
Summer- 
Institutes 


....For  1902. 


SUle  Summer  Inatitutes,  each  including 
a  Departmeot  of  Pedagogy  and  a  Depart- 
ment of  Review  will  be  held  Julj  r-3S, 
1M3,  at 

CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y. 

Phiup  M.  Hull,  A.  M., 
of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Conductor, 


THOUSAND  iSUND  PARK,  N.  Y. 

Charles  A.  Shaver, 
of  WalertowD,  N.  Y,,  Conductor, 

The  usual  strong  faculty  has  been  en- 
K^ed  for  each  institute,  and  well-choien 
courses  will  be  offered  for  teachers  who  de 
■ire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  state  offers  its  teachers  free. 


Two  Important  Conventions.       ConCCntratcd     Efficicncy 


For  further  parliculars,  address  the 
Stale  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Albany,  N.  V.,  or  one  of  the  conductors. 

CHARLE3  R.  SKINNE-R, 

Stale  Sup/,  a/  Puilic  iHslrucHon. 


Suinmer  School  on  the  P&ciRc. 

Berkeley,  Cal.— The  summer  session 

of  the  University  ot  California  is  national 

In  its  scope.  In  the  faculty  this  year  are 
men  from  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Coi- 
aeli,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Oregon. 
The  growth  of  this  institution  has  been 
r^pid ;  it  records  a  gain  of  63S  students 
from  1899  to  19DI.    Among  the  instructors 

for  the  coming  season  are : 

■Josiah  Royce,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  profes- 
sor of  the  history  of  philosophy  in  Har- 
vard university;  H.  Morse  Stephens, 
M.A.  (0x00,),  orofessor  of  modern  Euro- 
pean and  English  history  in  Cornell  uni- 
versity ;  Bernard  Eduard  Fernow,  LL.D., 
director  of  the  New  York  State  college  of 
forestrjr  and  professor  of  forestry  in  Cor- 
nell university;  William  Arnold  Henry, 
B,At:r.,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  director  of  the  Agricultural  Ex 
perimental  Station  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Fred    Newton   Scott.   Ph.D., 

Srofessor  of  rhetoric  in  the  University  of 
lichigan;  J.  Mark  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  Hon, 
D.Sc.  (Oxon.),  LL,D„  Stuart  professor  of 
psychology  in  Princeton  university;  Rob- 
ett  Aimer  Harper,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
botany  in  the  LTniveraity  of  Wisconsin ; 
Arthur  S.  Lachman,  Ph.D..  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Oregon: 
Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  assistant 
professor  in  rhetoric  in  Yale  university ; 
and  Earnest  George  Merritt,  M.E.,  as- 
■istant  professor  of  physics  in  Cornell 
university.  Another  visitor  from  the  East 
will  be  F.  Louis  Soldan,  L.L.  D.,  superin- 
tendent of  instruction  of  the  public  schools 
Of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Insomnia  from  solar  heat  is  readily  over 
come  by  one  or  two  live-grain  antikamnia 
tablets  at  supper  time  and  again  before  re- 
tiring, If  these  conditions  are  partly  de- 
Sendent  upon  a  disordered  stomach,  two 
re-grain  anlikamnia  tablets  with  fifteen 
or  twenty  drops  of  aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia <cetl  diluted  with  water,  are  advis- 
able. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 
Association  will  meet  this  year  in  Pitts 
burg,  ]u!y  2,  3,  and  4.  "  Supervision  "  is 
the  subject  selected  for  opening.  It  will 
be  treated  from  the  superintendent's  point 
of  view,  by  Supt.  W.  L.  Greene,  of  Du- 
bois, and  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view, 
by  PriB.  W.  M.  Pierce,  of  Ridgway. 
"Weak  Points  That  Need  Attention," 
will  be  discussed  by  Prin.  Theo.  B.  Noss, 
of  the  state  normal  school  at  California. 

Evening  addresses  will  be  delivered  by 
Dr.  j.  R.  Flickinger,  Dr.  Charles  I. 
Thwmg,  and  Dr.  Martin  G,  Brumbaugh. 

Other  speakers  are  Supt.  Berkey,  of 
Johnstown  ;  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  of 
Pittsburg;  Miss  Margaret  C.  Zilafro,  of 
Ardmore;  State  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaef- 
fer ;  Prof.  R.  S.  Macnamee  ;  Mrs.  Harriet 
Kemp,  of  Allegheny;  and  Miss  Nannie 
Mackrell,  of  Pittsburg. 

The  department  of  child  study  will  ha\  0 
an  address  by  Supt.  Charles  B. Gilbert,  ol 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  nature  study  department  is  < 

Albe'rt  E.  Maltby. 
Mrs.  Letitia  P.  Wilson. 

"  Ideals  of  Education  "  will  be  discussed 
in  the  conference  of  secondary  and  higher 

There  will  also  be  3.  conference  on 
manual  training  and  a  round  table  on 
compulsory  attendance.  The  latter  will 
be  devoted  to  discussions  of  "The  Pur- 
pose and  Necessity  of  Compulsory  Atten- 
dance Laws,"  "The  General  Provisions 
and  Scope  of  the  Attendance  Act  of  July, 
1901,"  "Attendance  Officers,"  "Special 
Schools,"  and  "  Parental  Schools." 


mal  school,  at  Lock  Haven,  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association;  Dr.].  P.  MeCas- 
key,  ot  Lancaster,  secretary,  and  Prof. 
David  S.  Keck,  of  Kutztown,  treasurer. 

Pittsburg  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers 
which  at  this  point  form  the  Ohio.  It  is  a 
very  attractive  city  and  is  easily  reached. 
Eight  main  lines  and  several  branches  of 
railway  run  thru  the  city.  There  are  405 
miles  of  streets,  half  of  which  are  paved, 
and  they  are  lighted  by  arc  lights,  gasoline, 
and  incandescent  lanps.  The  city  is  the 
center  of  the  largest  natural  gas  field  in 
the  world  and  over  30,000,000  dollars  are 
invested  annually  in  the  production  and 
distributionof  this  smokeless  fuel  for  do- 
mestic purposes  and  light  manufacturing. 

About  sixty-five  per  cent,  ot  all  the  coke 
produced  in  the  United  Slates  is  manu- 
factured here.  One-fifth  of  all  the  iron  and 
steel  and  Iwenty-iive  per  cent-  of  all  the 
window  glass  in  the  United  States  are  pro- 
duced in  Pittsburg.  Alt  this  sugp;eBts  some 
interesting  tines  of  instructive  sight  seeing 
to  the  visiting  teachers. 

Albanv,  N.  Y.— The  fortieth  university 
convocation  of  the  stale  of  New  York  will 
be  held  in  Senate  chamber,  In  Albany, 
June3oand  Julyi.  A  general  invitation 
is  extended  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
education,  the  regents  and  all  officers  of 
any  university  department.  Among  the 
speakers  will  be  Chancellor  Anson  Judd 
Upson, and  Pres,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
of  Columbia;  Pres.  John  G,  Schurman,of 
Cornell;  Pres,  Campbell,  S.  J,  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  New  York:  Supt,  John 
Kennedy,  of  Balavia,  N.  Y. ;  Regent 
Charles  E,  Fitch;  Prin.  Charles  J. 
Majory,  of  Newton,  N.  J. ;  Regent 
Robert  C,  Pruyn  ;  Regent  Albert  Vander- 
Veer,  of  Albany;  Pres.  George  E.  Merrill, 
of  Colgate  university;  Secretary  A  bra  m  S. 
Kerr,  of  Cornell;  Pres.  Rush  Rhees,o( 
the  University  of  Rochester;  Pres.  A,  V. 
V,  Raymond,  of  Union  univnity,  and 
Prof,  George  E.  Vincent,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 


Ta*T  IS  TBB  K«i  Note  o 

THE  CHICAGO 

CoDBentistloD  of  Serl>o*m- 
CDUcentnitloti  of  HeshBiilatn. 
COSCKKTBATtON  or  PBICE. 


Tbeonljelji»nBionoYBrDiberu.»otiin«»iBtts 
eiclunre  Baud  festocta,  ot  vbioli  loeie  an 
touiT'  Oarpriated  natter  delkUiibflm.  Sand 
tor  it.  or  land  WB  to-day  lot  ■  maobinv  on  Ma 
dsTi'  iriat,  Ifron  ire  not  ntiifled  we  rvtara 
vDormoneT.  ffntira  annm  ot  joor  ntttTao- 
lioD,  and  it  Too  have  aver  porobaaed  HM 
•-" V,inea.  Ton'IV  regret  the  |w  peollt  too  sa*« 


ASBESTOLITH 

FIREPROOF  FLOORS, 
SANITARY  BASE,  Etc. 

Hannfscttirtd  and  far  Sala  ^y 

THE  ASBESTOUTH  COMPANY, 

29  BROARWAT.  NEW  TOBK  CITY. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

NOR.IIAL    COURKB    FUK   TBA0UKS8 


a  Inatltol*.  Kocliealvr.  N.  T 


PATRIOTIC  QUOTATIONS 

RELATINQ  TO  AMERICAN  HtSTORV 


This  is  a  book  much  needed.  There  I* 
DO  other  like  it.  Every  school  should  own 
it.  The  Quotations  are  taken  from  the 
writings  ol  the  greatest  American  authors. 
They  are  so  classified  as  to  be  easily  re- 
ferred to. 

It  Cohtumb. 

S£  QuotaCionK  about  America— Our  Coontir. 

t\         "  IteTointiouarr  War. 

it  "  "       Waabinston- 

flfl         "  "      Independence, 

II  "  "       Lincoln. 

lu         "  "      Landine  of  the  PflBTinia- 

H  ■•  •■       Momorial  Dar. 

sn         ■'  ['      Grant,  ■ 

S7         "  "      Ptttriotiam. 

Total  Dumber  oi  Quota  tioos  SIT. 


E.  L.  KELLOaa  &  CO., 


61  Eut  Ninth  StfMt,      NEW  YORK. 
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Good  Incomes 


ONLY    33^     A    LB. 


— ' ■-  rgiK.nd  (livoi  IndiEnlUlv, 

even  l[ opened. 
OthiT  Oood  Ooffeet,        -       IltolEv 
Eiotllent  T<u  is  th«  <h]>,  30, ."  *"- 


ftlh. 


COOK  BOOK  FREE 

to  <in.u.iD.n.  I»tad  li.  cl«li. »  pp.,  UM  >Ml»aL 
For  New  Ttms,  uldna 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

p.  9.  BOX  ^* 

3 1  &  33  Veaay  St.,   Naw  York 


ST.  DE,NIS 

HOTEL 

Brwi4w«y  KBd  llth  street.  New  Ynk 

(0  pp.  Gnve  ObnrchJ 


Tklilad'HateKraakfBal  •   -  -    •  .SO 
Dlnnt'r.tI.2SaBdl.S0 

WM.  TAYLOR  Oi  MON.Pnprlalan. 


School 
Souvenirs 

The  best,  and  most  universally 
pleasing,  for  a  little  money — fitting 
any  purse— suiting  any  taste — are 
Thk  Brown  Pictures  ;  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  nearly 
30CX)  famous  subjects,  in  vast  vari- 
ety. lUuitrated  Catalog,  2c. ;  or 
fret  if  you  will  send  toe.  tor  assorted 
samples. 

School  Entertainments 

for  Spring  and  Summer  festivals : 
Arbor  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth 
of  July  and  all  other  times;  our  as- 
sortment isunequaled;  wesend/r«« 
the  largest  Entertainment  Catalog 
ever  issued  by  any  house. 

Everything  for  Schools 

sourmotto.  No teacheris equipped 
for  work   without    our    I44<page 
Teachers'   Catalog    constantly    on 
hand  for  reference — sent  frit. 
B.  L.  KBLLOOa  *  CO.. 

ai  BmI  «(iitfe  ■**•«*  Haw   Toik 


Literary  Items. 

Authon  (ret  new  ideas  from  every  source 
imaf!inable  and  store  them  for  future  uic, 
HamliD  Garland, in  1897,^0!  tbe  idea  which 
he  used  in  Tkt  Captain  eftkt  Graf  Hortt 
Trecfi,  nctntty  published  by  tbe  Harper's, 
when  he  was  with  a  jonag  lieutenant 
who  was  stationed  at  Fort  Custer.  A 
drove  •£  caltle  had  been  brought  into  the 
Crow  Indianagency  for  sale  to  thefovcrn- 
ment  for  Indian  use,  the  lieutenant,  not- 
ing the  poor  condition  of  the  horses,  re- 
jected the  entire  herd  in  spite  of  the  de- 
monstrative anger  of  the  cattle  men.  The 
courage  of  the  young  army  officer  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  Mr.  Garland's  mind, 
and  he  later  used  the  incident  as  the  basis 
of  his  new  story.  The  lieutenant  is  now  a 
ciptain  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  Forestry 
Department  in  the  Philippines. 


advanced  work.  The  same  method 
presentation  is  given  a*  to  the  other  sci- 
ences; that  is,  it  Is  based  onthelabora- 
lorymetbod.  In  every  case  experiment, 
dissection,  and  Microscopic  examination 
precede  the  discussion  and  furnish  the 
basis  for  tbe  pupil's  observation.  Tbe  text 
serves  to  confirm  the  obicrvatioo.  Ains- 
worth  &  Company,  Chicago,  are  the 
publishers. 

Tbe  question  of  making  one's  life-work 
a  religion  ought  to  appeal  to  every  woman 
who  reads  Mrs,  Frederick  Nathan's  ar- 
ticle in  the  June  tVoman't  H»mt  Com- 
panion. Rev.  Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  who 
has  bad  rare  opportunities  to  study  the 
inside  hfe  of  tbe  foreign  missionaries,  be- 
comes tbeir  ardent  champion  in  the  same 
magazine.  Tbe  periodical  is  made  up  of 
good  reading  from  cover  to  cover. 

Mastars  in  Art  is  a  series  of  iUuitrated 
monographs  which  are  issued  monthly  by 
Bates  Sl  Guild  Company,  Boston,  The 
artist  whose  works  are  studied  in  tbe 
June  number  is  Nattier,  of  the  French 
school.    His  portraits  of  beautiful  French 

of  the  nobility  have  t)een  accorded 


Pears' 

Its  least  virtue  is  that 
it  lasts  so. 

Soap  is  for  comfort  and 
cleanliness. 

Pears'  soap  cleanliness — 
perfect  cleanliness  and 
comfort. 


LANGUAGES  )JMfa?£: 

OOBTDfAt  MXTBOD  Mmflate 
,  Sfulife.ite.,  In  M  len«u,  SLflO 

r\Ttt  PrU*  at  ColvnMan  Brtiiiuion. 
'  ~    ai>le,6lMM>M,Kla 

n 


AtearMa' Flret  PrUt  at  Ciamnlilan ,„ 

French  Sample,  6  Immim,  Kta. 
PHONOGHAPH  {;gs«=S^'5i'»«.?«- 


CORTINA  SERIES. 
1.  Pinms  D«  L«  L1.11VU. annotated..  Mcl 
a  EirbnnMa.SpursliaDdBukUsk...  Wsl 
■.  ELlasiuo.^«ni*b,annaSt«d....  400. 
4.  AMFaa(irN(>Td.SpulihandSullsh  noi. 
e.  Amtuo,  Bpantsb  eStlon.  rano&ted  SO^ 
a.  b, Fmu. PA NoBMi^ aanot'd lnEn«.  no. 
r.  UoBu/i«  Pua  Oahu,  Bpan.  Bnf . .  TB*. 
1  FoBTUir4.4storl«*ianQ't'alnBnaUsh  Ma. 
I.  Tmrmaxa,  I OoM  BaL..da do...  Ma  (s 


CinT3lLTr*'U   BERCY'S  TEXT- 

FRENCn  ?22i;,>.%,^ 

■te  died  eTaiywhere.  Send  to  the  puk 


WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

Bsi  A  BsJ  SIXTH  AVBNUB.     -     NEW  VOKK. 
Oomplete  Catalovae  on  epplioation. 


Dr.  W.  J.  STE,WART, 

362  W.  33d  ^.,  /t.  y.  City. 


could  paint  an  ugly  woman  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  perfect  likeness  and  ^et  make  her 
beautiful.  Whether  tbe  onglnals  of  the 
faces  that  are  seen  in  the  June  Mmsters  itt 
Art  were  ugly  we  do  not  knew,  but  they 

'  ave  b 
with  a  flattering  brush. 

In  the  issue  for  May  to,  Mr.  Hamlin 
Garland's  new  novel,  published  by  Har- 
per and  Brothers,  was  referred  to  as  "  On 
the  Trail."  The  title  of  the  book  is  "  The 
Captain  of  the  Cray  Horse  Troop." 

"  Wemuit  go  back  to  the  gloomy  forests 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbetoget  a  glimpse 
of  the  political  life  from  whicn  our  system 
of  EQvernmenthasgrown,"is  what  Strong 
and  Schafer  tell  us  in  their  The  Govern- 
ment  of  Ike  American  Petple,  of  whieh 
Houghton,  MifHin  it  Co.,  are  the  publishers, 
and  in  which  the  growth  of  our  present 
institutions  has  been  carefully  traced  oui 
step  by  step.  The  evolution  of  govern- 
ment is  a  subject  that  is  nedected  in  older 
text- books,  so  that  the  field  has  been  of 
especial  interest  to  the  authors.  They 
have  produced  a  book  of  great  value  to 
students. 

^Travelers  without  exception  admit  the 
necessity  of  tips  while  they  deplore  the 
custom  as  a  nuisance.  John  Gilmore 
Speed  in  June  Lipphtcott  says  about  all 
there  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject  and  tells 
some  rather  interesting  stories  in  connec- 
tion with  this  "  Old  Han  of  the  Sea  "  that 
has  fastened  itself  upon  tourists.      The 


•1|40JLM^«N      -    ■      •iWAkpwoJO  J«> 

•tt/i  leoiiJS  Mj  »ivu4»A44y 
-     -     -      -     f|puad»}tis    luaj 
|n}S      -uanja    Aqqnu      -fuoXto 
pwoioa   tnno||tnt|    t|P«ndP*>1 

AO  eHSMYH 

ODIDNadNVDiaaWV 

For  arliBBln  ar  ki 


blprla  are  mbrarrd  lu  nar  pmbrTrKtlani 
Iflllna,  Letter  H  rltrna,  Hkorltaiind.  Ttpj 
rillDB.  Kuallali.  CeBnerclal  l.mw,  Arttl 
f  lle.lannklieenina.  Kpd  Rnilneaa  Pracilci 
'r,  u\mt  kBTe  t'he  beat    PnrkrI  IXclIaBar: 


lit.     Tkp  rallewlBC 

Tl 

i.HB.rvied  ciLlalaitiir  frrr.    Addr^v 

TBI  rKACTICAI  TZXT  BOOK  COMPAIT, 
J»  Euclid  ATennv.         •  Cleveland.  OhlD. 


Blackboard 
Stencils  ^  # 

are  tbe  cheapest.  handleM,  moat  Mtlifac- 
tarxmeanflotiUnatrationin^ohool.  Onr 
lilt  comprlsee  over  500  mbjecti.  Send  10 
oenti  Id  stamp*,  and  wd  will  lend  foa  two 
nmpleifoT  trial— a  map  ot  North  Amerioe 
and  a  drswlne  or  lansnaBS  lenon— to- 
Betbei  with  oataloa  containing  oompleta 

Ust.  

LUEnXOMfcCO.,  tllut*tkib.>«wT«k 
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Peculiar 

To  Itself 

In  wbat  tt  Ib  and  what  it  does — oos- 
lilDin^  the  beat  blood-purityliig, 
alteratLre  and  toiis  nibttaaoei  and 
•Seotinc  the  moat  radical  and  per- 
Bunent  onrea  of  all  Itomon  and  all 
•rnptiona,  relleTisf  waak,  tired, 
langold  f  eeliagt,  and  bnlldiac  op 
tike  whole  lyatem— li  tme  only  <A 

Hood's  SarsaparUla 

KooOar  nudlolna  acta  like  it; 
B»  oQier  medldno  haa  dcae  a* 
■Boh  real,  rabatantfal  food,  Bo 
•ther  medioine  haa  xeatored  healtt 
and  atrength  at  ae  little  eoat 


•ure  anri  kae^  the  premlaa. 


FREE 
CAME,RAS 

For  Teachers*  Disposal 

We  offer,  free 

A  No.  2  Brownie  Camera 

to  any  ■•■char  who  will  arrania  to  award  Iha  IB  (»• 
■■  ■  Prizain  any  cla**  compallUon,  but  net  mora 
than  ona  camera  wltl  hi  liven  In  any  one  ichoaE, 
AppllcanUwillilva.inadilitlonlolhalrownnaina 
and  addreai,  Ihe  full  name  and  addreai  oKhalr 
(chool  and  ■late  averaia  nuinber  of  pupil*  In 

EASTMAN    KODAK   CO.  Rochealer.  N.  Y. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

•f  Naw  YarK 

BICHABD  A.  HcCDBDY.  PreatdeDt 

Leads  Thtm  All 

In  Amonnt  Paid  Policy-holdera  oyer 

Ht*  Haadred  ftnS  llxty-nlae  ■T'litftni  of  Sollara 

_  Id  Aaneta  over 

Tkne  Haadrtd  and  FUtr-two  lUlllaiu  of  lelUn 

In  Actiye  Abo 

Foanded  U  IMl  HltT^liB  Tear*  ace 

TEE  IDTUAl  LIFE  lE^URAICG  COIPII? 

of  Rew  Tork 


Plays,  Drills,  Entertainments 

Suitable  for  Mhooleihlbllloiu.  , 

Daaoilptlye  llat  aent  free  on  ■pplicatton. 

BAR.OI.D      ROOKBACH,     Publlahar. 

latWMWa  81..  New  Yark.  K.  Y. 


SfiHOJLJ 


I  COOEBE   BELLS 

■oUUMI  BILL  FOUND«T,  BaWn^r^Md. 


conclusion  ii  that  whoever  lips  gets  what 
he  wants  and  a  little  more,  and  whoever 
doesn't  tip  fares  rather  bard. 

All  the  world  lovei  a  lover,  and  more  i 
especially  if  this  lover  be  of  th*se  far-ofi ' 
historic  dajs  which  will  always  fascinate  no 
matter  how  often  they  are  woven  into  sto- 
ries. The  beautiful  young  Margaret  Mon- 
crieSe  who  managed  to  bewitch  Major 
Aaron  Burr  while  she  was  partaking  of 
the  hospUalttj  of  General  Putnam's  family 
in  New  York  is  the  subject  of  Mrs,  John 
King  Van  Rensselaer's  article  entitled,: 
"  The  First  Love  of  Aaron  Burr  "  in  the 
]\i.iit  Lipfiiitcttt. 


New  Way.  to  be  Fr«h.  A-CSPALDING  &  BROS. 


Providence,  R.  I.— At  Brown 
■iiy  there  is  a  yearly  revival  of  juvenility 
by  the  graduates  at  commencement  time, 
and  the  classes  plan  for  months  before  for 
their  annua)  sports.  An  advantage  of  col- 
lege tratning  is  that  one  is  taughi  how  to 
be  a  boy  all  his  life.  A  member  of  the  class 
of  '99  recently  said  that  the  members  are 
puzzling;  their  brains  to  think  up  some- 
thing ori|;inal  for  their  first  trienaial  re- 
union this  year.    He  adds : 

"  The  class  of  ninety-eight  gave  a  great 
exhibition  last  year,  even  It  it  was  the 


Ninety  eight  gave  a  chariot  race  on  the 
field.  Of  coarse,  as  it  was  the  morning 
after  the  class  dinner,  the  men  hadn't  been 
to  bed ;  they  were  in  all  conditions  ofeven- 
ing  dress.  The  chariots  were  dump  carts, 
and  there  were  forty  or  more  of  them  lined 
up  clear  across  the  field.  When  the  sig- 
nal was  given,  and  they  bumped  at  top 
speed  to  the  finish  line,  with  yells  and 
ciieen  and  wild  excitement,  the  scene  was 


sal  atUstla  dUs  i<  tM  « 

...... -    ■  ■      ^    jiiiif 

LdsptSpaldlBsVao^aathibML 

A.  O.  SPA£,DINO  a  BKOa. 


TIE  "low  TO  TUCnEIIES 

AUtmrrofthelMstmadenBMbods.  UiUWa 
in  alae,  itrle.  and  Undine  TxMlnehsslaAat 
Flexible  oloth  ooTKS,  TOT  dl 
aomettamp.    ThafoUowingai 


!sat 


this  year  for  a  novelty." 


I    I— Eeliora'sHoirUiltanaxeBiUTWrak  • 
i-KellosB'BHowtoTewihBoUsT    ' 
l-Latl«r'i How lo r— -*-  " ''-'* 

'   (-Kelloss'i  HowlQ 

&— Eellosv'a  How  to  Hake  Cbarta 
t— Psyoe'i  Haw  to  Teach  Hinemli 
"— Pajne'' How  W  ~      '  "'   ' 


PaporftildinB  .    .aa 

M  Teash  Beadlns   .      .    At 
M>  Hake  Cbarta       .      •    Mt 


(o  Teaoh  Blrda    . 


Life. 

The  poet's  exclamation 
feel  thee  bounding  in  my  veins,  -  is  a  joy- 
•us  one.  Persons  that  can  rarely  or  never 
make  it,  in  honesty  to  themselves,  are 
Dg  the  most  unfortunate.  They  do 
ttvt,  but  exists  for  t»  live  implies 
more  than  to  be.  To  live  is  to  be  well  and 
itrong — to  arise  feeling  equal  to  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  the  day,  and  to  retire  not 
overcome  by  them — to  feel  life  bounding 
in  the  veins.  A  medicine  that  has  made 
thousands  of  people,  men  and  women, 
well  and  strong,  has  accomplished  a  great 
work,  bestowing  the  richest  blessings,  and 
that  medicine  ii  Hood's  Sarsaparitla.  The 
weak,  run  down,  or  debilitated,  from  any 
cause,  should  not  fail  to  take  it.  It  build's 
up  the  whole  system,  changes  existence 
into  life,  and  makes  lite  more  abounding. 
We  are  glad  to  say  these  words  in  its 
favor  to  tne  readers  of  our  columns. 

Mt  aid  neBltb  to  Mather  aad  Child. 


>r  THKIK  CIin.DRlAt  WHILK  TRL. 

"-JtiCEfla.      II     BQCfTHBa    in> 

a  Ct}NB.  ALLAYS  all  PAIN. 


,  S— Farne'aHnwtoTeacbBosgandBeetlM 
■  V— EeUon'"  Hoir  to  Teaob  B^etion* 
:  11— How  to  Teach  Olay  ModoUnti  - 


O  Life!  I  1 1'— Seelay'tHowtoTeacliPriBiarTArithiBatle.aa 
Write  n«  for  apedaltenni  for  the  set  OB  thala* 
•tallment  plan  of  nannant.  Ansasol  wantadia 
•Tttr  town— a  aet  OBB  b*  sold  to  vncr  t«aeh*> 


L  I  lELLOtS  >  GO.  <1  E.  m  IL.  I,  I. 


flHE  SMITH  PREHIER  1 
TYPE'WIIITER.__J 
MAHES  USHT 

THE  WOKK 
L  OFCOKBESrONI»DKE 


ffe'»Si' 


"Jhrna-ybeh-uc  wha.h some  men  suy. 
Itm&un  be  hrue|>wh&ha.'  men  sewy;" 

endoTsesJfiiH.S  &id  o  I  i  o.—  * 
Ibj.aasoiid  caJ<e  oj^cou'fing  soa,p- 
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PUBLISHERS,  M'F'RS   OF    rMDC/^T^r^DV 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  UiX\.Cv>  1  KJtX.  I 


AND  SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We  give  below  a  Use  ot  the  leading  firms  of  publisheis  of  school  books  aod  manaiacturers  of 
■cbool  supplies  and  equipment.  This  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  eubscribcre  to  The  Journal 
in  Bending  orders.  In  writing  tor  circnlars,  catalogs,  or  other  intomiation,  you  will  get  special 
attention  by  mentioning  The  .Journal  ever)-  time  you  write. 


School  nouk  Publiahvni. 
m.usii««u..  t": 


4BiaFl*«D  dak.  Vumlltuvro.,  Di><i*«h  A  Lvaib.    KnchMUn-.  N-Y.     Anttd 

N4*  York,  dhiiaken.  Franklin imiioraUitr tofvir  Co., 
••.  M.  iMiom,                Cliincu  BoMon 

t..  HaiuiiMtl  C>^  £.Mon  HBllitrkft  miMbHw.  t^iln.    J. 

AiB.  Itlark  buatil  (.'u„        Ni  Luili»  Ill41*Il>P<>l>) 

School  U«tl>.  Insnranc*. 

Ssl,-..l»unain«,Oo.,  iniiu.ll.lf,  .Now  rwk 

"■-tLirtOiS-n*"  TranUn*  liManUKaCih.      ■' 

<.  hiMeu  A,m.  TnntfBtnnw  t.tti  Int.  (-^l., 
ButiniiiTf.  M.1.  N«»Tofk 

Teacfien.' AcmdM.  '"*^  ""'"*"  "K.Hnrf.w  u„  CbmrU. 

rt.tlT«ol.».'A^».M<>«Icit«  8|.rlofill..W.  «^     r<.«-r*P=W.. 

r*iu>a^Fullaa.)an.  ».J.   '"  .-.._..  ._. 

KeborMHltiHii  Cn..  J.  Vf.     •• 


SflbonI  FVFiilliira  0« 
Now  lork.  Cl'lruis 

CillfB     - 


Rooln 


School  EiialpnMRt. 
n.  vr.  j»ii»  Mtg.  ta.,         K-T. 


fl  CnWE. 


BhiIi  *  C«..  D.  O. 


lt«r*  Cs.. 
(!l.«.  II.  n.nl.      HoebM4<r.  N.  T.    «,«.„  *  c*...  k"  «"V(RCS?^ 

"-"""  '  '-™™VTt.TIui«i,;.S.)-  Map".  OlotieS.  «C.  W«4rni  Pill..  noBH.         ChlSTSS 

-oji'Uf,  BTtmirBHi.NV.  4B.,»oliii«ITimillii™0«i.  K.  W   A.  Bnot'K,  Cliioa>B« 

(^niMio  >'i.'>yMh,Cfafc*Ko   K».i.  nlI^Hllra^<■., 

rkli<sNO.m.  Anil>B«B»*li.  FnmlatilnBCa-  Uhlnii!<7.»nil  H.  Y. 

..TtOM-Jton-Aa."  Kcw  VtTk    Sil»r.  Bnnlvlt « Co.  fkMka 

I  .  i.'iiim'  Q'ltUMi  PMtvr.t  fnluaiu,  K.  T.    Milton  KradlKy  Co-, 

n.!,.  r.lr..tbnfi'Ac«wr-       "  ItaBil.  MnNnltj  A  «m  .  ticrlcvl^ald.  Mm*. 

•""•T;"™'.iKrSa.«-..  ..w.Ji.  ..-...^'"•"fiK      Dtotog..  R«IUIk»..  .U. 

T^ttrlun'  KKcliun.  B<xKnt  MpCiro..fll  *»h1.  sn^.  Cih,     ItlU.  ^uw  y, 

rxnirnl  Ti-Mtirn' HutaKU.  Howvll,  ■.  K..    WoalilBfton,  b.  ■'     ■>-  *".  Wiui»t. 

»-..,!,«...  BdTfe'illi^S^''  ^'  Pen».  P*ncU..  and  Ink. 

AlXmlOWiiJ^-  OIHr"    ■— " 

TytMwrlUr*. 

AolWHUuc NMh.  Oik...Vpi*  V< 

- — -  "- — '— "-  y™';;^'';^  School  SuppUM. 


rhKii>k  Fbd  Oo,.  " 

r..  rabtt. 
KbrIv  r«anU  Cb.,  " 

DUihiPbikIICo^  Jotsor  OCT.  KJ. 


H.  KBorfcMlt. 

Book  Covers. 

'    B«lid«n  Book  CoTsr  C«., 


"IfiWE 


'    Snllbrniinie 


if  lulniiK.  Pb. 


School  PnmKarc. 

Amrilcui  nrK.  FuT.  Co..         M.T. 
AmlrOfiaSvb.FuraUlilHECa..  ■■ 

K.  ir.  A  iinwUk  TMaura 


/iiii.iirfilcbl.  }lu>- 
aiDBBnullofCt.,   ■■  ',.         .^ 


nl  TnUB>Hk  I'l 


,    OnoUBacUl 


CItlcagQ 
Xcv  Turk    twb 


MAwlWir 


KiuilfTvcrtn  JfiUi-i- 


DIcttOMiieA  &  Cydtipt 

...J.W..       K-T.  Jp'r*'V!;*<=r--2""'^" 


ii>l.  o, 


CbK 


r»ylar  A  Ci*. 
IrtlBri-pA.. 

niulc  PuMUtnrs.  School  Clnckjil 


rjijr  »r  <:nH-«a«.  ni, 

DrvtBl  ■ii*iliiil>-.riitlH-!*J>bia.l'a. 


'c^i 


AN.  V. 


Diplomu,  Reward  CATds,  etc, 

,      AiB>B*tl>.Ul«»».  K.v. 

Ill'    C.  L.  Blckrtlt.  Cbiouo 


HIIIho  Bnutl 


K.r. 
Catneraa. 
n  KBriak,  BiwbwiKr.  M.  T 
B'kboafO*.  Cray  on*.  Craters. 


rrad  f 


H».i  Yfli 


BinU'll  »ddX  Y. 
liibU  Sflbl  Far*.  CnTl'blU. 

t!prtiianvl4.  IUbbi. 

niDsrsls. 
U  UuelUb  A  Cu..    K*<r  Vvrb 
•II,  I..  K.       tTMbinciim.  II,  C.    i-nltii  A  Pwli 

Photos  Rir  Scboola. 


K.  w.  A  B 

Kinder snrlen  MaUriaL 

fteUnrmerUini  fM..  J.  n.,      K.  T 
MlliOB  Hniltn;  On., 


Maniuil  Tralniac  Supptic*. 


■.T.SUIiAMSIatiiFn..  Kdv  f'lik    ClianitUi 
Aodina Mill. r^rsltliln (('•>.  K.^. 
viitlvf  .V  rMjiBv. 
-    -     -   ■         oAC-,. 


N.T. 

..'ha:.li-ii,  Mai*. 


PaUnt  Qas. 


THE    BOOK  OF  ANIMALS.  M  E  M  O  K  Y 


I  A  magoiliccnt  vntume,  sue  Ic 

II  page  ifluatratioflii,  with  dcscnptiv 
'     parts  ol  the  world. 

Hie  (lescTiplive  mattet  1» 
I     atmctivet*  writlcn,  pouoN- 

U)|;  aUo  LM  merttol  t'.it»- 

Ittic  ucuiacy,  and  preient- 
I     lDE*|^ealRQmtiern[iklEr- 

aUae  facts  &d(1  lutciiiiciin 
It  b  0.  ddiKhtful  voluii^L- 

for  yousg  peopU,  for  ihc 

bame  llbruy  ubic,  or  for 

■cbootraom  ate. 
No  volamc  In  natunl  eiU 
'     ton  t>(  eijual  allrjcltvKO*' 

ana  nutU  wu  evct  bclon 

olIer«cl  at  lo  low  a  price. 

It  U  elceuillr  led  ■iroDcly 

bound  to    clolb,  aocl    n«ir 

oSered  for  Ikt  mamlouilr 
I     low  price  ol  Bsc;  by  mull. 


*i.t 


.  L.  KELLOaa  &  COm  ?i5S^"  6i  E.  9th  St..  Wcw  York 


How  to  Improve   It 

F  :'<rr  inaii]r  yean 

.'.*  nn    tneniory 

it.    His  cdt- 

■  -.3  Eivcn  before 

1...,^^.,-  -..,,, ..^. .,■.-,    trsclicrs   aod 

ttuic^iuc^l  ntsc  uiil  nuitica.  nad  wu 
ighlj  praincd.  Jntit  beiore  bi*  death 
lie  put  (hue  tcctoics  inio  boak  farm 
lor  tlie  firit  time.  The  InslfurlloD  yfivta 
In  it  U  IbraluahU  fnr  anyone  wba  bu 
Deed  of  a  c^K>d  mcmnry.-anH  who  hu  not  ? 
Tlw  lecluius,  lo  bnr  »lilcl.  s  Ur^r  (ec  waa 
glaillf  paid  b;-  ihnuiantti,  now  sieatlf 
aUlwraird  oiB  licic  rvndertd  availahlc  lo 
alt.  Tber«  i%  lui  doubt  but  ibat  with  tlila 
book  itici  carclulol»c(ranci!of  ialaitriifr 
Hods,  tbe    memory    may   be  icrcatljr   hn- 

Prtco,   SI.OO   not. 

ax.  «an. 

■nrTirb. 


E.LI(ELLOBBHO., 


i 


ItEADEPJ  will  coniff  ■  faror  by 
tioniBg  Thh  ScnooL  JoDH.-aAL  wben 
mDnicatiB](  witli  aitnrtiMre. 


c 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  IMPORTANCE 

A   HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH   LITERATURE 

By  William  VAl'OHxMooDr  and  Kohkm  Monas  Lovctt,  of  tl.c  UaivtnlljoJ  Clii 

An  »tOti»t  at  r.nttilli  letieri  roTrrins  c«[iecl.-kllv  t\\r.  period  (runi  iiliii:b  re<iuirer 
eianlaaliaaB.  befidet  tTJv'oK  MoDtlur;  ■rhtKil  students  a  eiinecl  luidEritsEiOlDs  ol 
liiMaiare.  the  boAli  ii  ileswacd  partlruUrlT  lo  place  before  tlicm  fn  pertpcciirc  the  ur 
ciocs.  The  blbllflCTipiiy  T«  mor«  comprih«iLsi«e,  complete,  lod  practical  than  ihail] 
ol  In-iiimible  raliie  to  leaclier  a&d  pupil. 

rit  Sum  Mf«  :— A  rcmxTkahlr  gooil  »nd  pmclical  lat-tinok.  Thr  aailiora  !i«r 
and  tlieir  work,  aiid  li»e  ■:4re(ully  Rvolded  the  amitsuf  "inclal  hlstonp,"  iibllomphy, 


SCRIBNER  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  READING 

Four  ^ettt  Vcfumej- 

SOtHE  MERRY  ADVBNTLIReS  OF  ROBIN  HOOD 

Ilf  Ho«rAn[i  PrLK,  witbtI!u«tnitioub)p  Iba  AUtbcr.    ii 


DON  QUIXOTE  OE  LA  MANCHA 

Edilvd  from  the  tmnilAlioDR  of  Duindd  an<i  .SbEltim.  lij 
Maky  E.  BufcT  »nil  l.ucv  LnrrmGnr.ixCAiiLK.  II- 
luttrated.    iimo.    (^u  cudU  kW, 
Aq  admirably  bandied  rttsinn,  >uilalile  lot  ravag 

reader«.  of  (h«  nrccT  of  CcnraDle*'  imtooru]  Kalitbl. 

The  volume  is  eaDeiuuitj  and  appro ['rUtelr  iUuitraied. 

A  CniLDS  OARDEN  OF  VBRSE 
By  RoHBRT  Loris  Stevbnsom.    Widi  UIiutntloBS.    Ji 
mo     6a  ccau  kc/ 
No  comment  if  needed  bey o ad  •  I 


NCW  TOtVK 


COnnERCIAL 

AND 

INDUSTRIAL 
BOOKKEEPING. 

Thi*  is  the  most  cxtCMtvely  used  a^adsm  :'■ 
boDk)ccepin|[  publiahcd.  Over  3500  buiin^sa  ;iii'' 
higi)  schools  liave  adopted  it. 

The  etcmcDiaf)-  coarse  <iippliL-9  ;  months  in- 

Mnictioii.     The  complete  cautse  i>upplic5  1^  acpmslc 

acts,  rcquiriojf  from  two  to  three  year*  (o  tomplclc. 

The  iraniactionn  nre  presented  to  the  student 

I  the  Torni  ai  Diiil^cts,  w  hich  lq  a  dittinctive  fe;tture 

^tlie  SadtU'Sowc  Co.'i  bookkeeping  {iiittlicatJcias. 

Tht  iTMtmtlons  art  madt  fiom  the  biafnm  paptrs 
itleea  and  faMutd  rndtt  fiutrticrfons  from  tfu pnprMoj , 
Theory  aod  practice  arc  combined  fiom  the  5lart. 
It  i$  educational  in  metbud.  and  iaienscly  pr^c- 
al  in  subject  mnitcr. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  is  greatly-  reduced,  and 

B  teaching  melhod  is  greatly  simpblicd. 

A    booklet    conlainini;    the    endorsemcDis    of 

teachcrp,    principaU.   and   supcriMletidcnl*  who  ate 

uaine  it.  with  booklcu,  price  list.  etc..  will  be  sent  on 

apptication. 

Twelve  dcpositoriei  io  leading  cities. 

SADLER-ROWE  COMPANY. 

Publijhci}  af  ComaurchA  TVrt-BooAir 

Ballimore.  Md. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNE,R'S  SONS 


THE 


CHOOLjOURNAL 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 


JUNE  14,  1902. 


Mt,  Maw  Tartl. 

!>•(  OUeant  IIL 

lla  SBMBsr  B(^  Bmmbi  mMwm. 


A  J>fet»  ^tate  Adoption 

FICIALLY  ADOPTED 

H&y  17,  1902 
FOR  EXCLUSIVE  USE 

Iniha 

TATE.      OF      KANSAS 

0      0     0 

i^ppletona*  Readers      J» £ 

Wfcturfcl  Geographies     ^  ^ 

Me^y  Century  Physiologies      ^ 


f ERiCAN  Book  Company 

nv  T*rk         ClBclnnkll         Clil«>«o  Boston 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  JEX7-BO0/CS. 

SUPPLE,ME,NTAKY 
READING 

HOBXU'B  HUTOMOUi  TUXi. 

1.    Akiuoa.  4.    BvauitD.  T.    FvuroB. 

1.    Obmuitt.  B.   Ouaoi.  S.    Romi. 

s.  Buvu.  I.   Brua.  a.  JA^tx  ind  Chika. 

IilKB'a  TtlXB  TBOIf  BKUCSBFBABa |0.7E 

yilMTOll.  ItotO.        .    doth  FSTTOI 40 

Tkt  HitUrical  T»Ut,  by  Charlei  Morria,  u«  exceptionallT 
•erricMble  aa  Supplementiiy  Readers.  Each  volume  U 
complete  in  ilielf,  containing  storio  of  a  diitinctive  countiy 
or  people.  The  author  docs  not  confine  himself  t»  bare 
narrative,  bnl  weavea  in  deacriptiou  of  persons  aad  places, 
and  macn  Information  as  to  characters  and  motives  and  cns- 
tomt  thai  ia  eatertaininK  and  instructive.  These  Tale*  are. 
as  the  sub-title  so  happily^ats  It,  "  The  Romance  of  Really," 
and  not  one  will  be  overlooked  or  be  carelessly  read  by  me 
bo  J  or  girl  into  whose  hands  they  may  fall. 

AHmai^HnBom    BrL.E.Tlddemut     -      -      -      .      •      -  lo.is 

IFas  Btubi  or  Paci,  DoxBn.    Br  Charles  IHokeni     -      -      -      •  .IB 

SsiaoTKD  STonma.    Prom  Hana  AnderMD    .-..--  .u 
EUKwraAaT  Samfon  Ttatims. 

BookLwMhOUeotLasBoni JB 

Book  u^  with  Obfact  LaMons JB 

Book  ni.,  with  OUMtlMwnw JE 

Bmii  STonma  vob  OatunsH.ln  >  Tolnmei. 

Tol.LBtorfeafmmthsOldTMtament .TB 

TaLIL,atorieat^omUieNewT«atament .TB 

■paelal  lanadaellaa  Prleaa  irUI         leal  am  oppllcatlaB. 
TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 
Jttirout  cf  introdmtiHg  ntw   Text-Books  are  retfeetfully  nqtittted 
to  wriU  /er  lirme. 

J.  B.  UPPINCOn  COMPANY,  Publishen 


J\/ST    rU'BLISHE'D 


X  Steps  in  the  History  of  England 

iSTHUS  MAT  MOWST,  A.M.  324  pp.  Clotk.  11- 
i*u  aid  Bupi. 

ity-nine  leaders  in  the  malcing  of  the  English  nation  are 
itral  characters  in  "  First  Steps  in  the  Historr  of  Eng- 
ind  with  the  biographies  of  these  men  as  a  basis,  the  an- 
J  written  a  well-rounded  and  connected  story  of  England. 
srt  Bruce  fibres  for  the  earlier  Scottish  history ;  Cabot 
-ake  represent  the  period  of  exploration ;  Shakespeare 
uc  Newton  the  intellectual  development;  Robert  Clive 
ices  a  bit  of  Indian  history,  and  Cecil  Rhodes  the  latest 
rial  expansion ;  Daniel  O'Cennell  is  the  leader  for  Ire- 
ad  Wilberforce  and  Robert  Peel  stand  for  reform  along 
itarian  lines.  The  names  of  the  ether  leaders  are  as 
lown  In  history. 

LO  elementary  school  history  of  England,  the  book  is 
'!y,  accurate,  and  thoroughly  inatructlvc.  As  a  supple- 
7  reader  its  valae  is  exceptional.  The  lllnstrations 
ean  carefully  planned,  with  a  view  to  supple jneatinc  the 
id  to  adding  appreciably  to  the  accurate  historic  ufor^ 
,  laterest,  and  vividness  of  the  book. 


SKetches  of  Great  Painters 

For  TmBf  People.  B7  COLOVITA  MUSKAT  DAIXIV. 
305  pp.  Cleth.  Wltli54llliutnUoMfroiDtha6reAtlUattn. 

Pictnrea  ia  the  school-room,  and  more  particularly  reproduc- 
tioni  from  the  masters  of  painting  are  recognized  as  an  essen- 
tial alemest  in  education.  To  tetl  something  of  the  meaniog 
of  the  masterpieces  of  painting  and  of  the  men  who  made 
them,  "  Sketches  of  Great  Painters  "  has  been  written.  It  Is 
a  book  for  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  simple  and  charming  in 
style,  full  of  art  information  yet  unlechnlcal,  an  intereatlng 
book  that  gives  just  that  touch  with  the  world  of  the  master 
painters  that  so  many  people  want. 

In  twenty-one  sketches  Mrs.  Dallin  tells  of  the  lives  and 
wofka  of  aa  many  great  painters,  and  incidentally  shows  the 
development  of  painting  irom  the  stifiness  of  Giotto  and  the 
earlT  Itallaa  aruta  to  ue  modem  richness  of  color  and  grace 
of  luie.  The  book  gives  a  comprehensive  view,  and  is,  with- 
al, definite,  sympathetic,  and  artlstie  in  treatment.  Two  or 
three  characteristic  and  famous  works  of  each  painter  are  re- 
produced in  fuU-p 
a  book  worth  havl: 


Corrupmdttut  rt^rdimg  tkttt,  mt  may  ^uUitmiimu  tf  /A«  Htutt,  eerStify  invtUd 


/ER,  BURDEn  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 
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NEW  TBXT-B00K5  THAT  MBBT  THE  CALL. 

IN  AR,ITBME,TIC  i 
Nlchdla'a   Grkdad  Lesaona  in  Arithmetic— Boou  n.,  HL,  IT.,  T.,  TI..  Til.. 

Tin.    A  book  for  Mch  lohool  rear. 
'*  Good  pedudf  loAl  HiiAa  «pp«ftrt  DHB  scarlr  *Tni  pac*<   ^  trmln  pdpUi  to  lUmk  T  know  of  bd  othBr  boaki 
SB  til*  lubjKt  al  Buiabtn  tqaif  to  Xldioli**  Ondcd  Uhdbi."— P>oi.  wk.  Koxruao,  Bute  Monakl  Sahoal, 

These  book*  have  proTm  &q  ezceptloDkl  Bnco 
uid  imblisben. 

Nichola's  Arithmetical  Preblems. 
those  in  the  Oraded  Lenxma,  pertaining  t 
eminentlr  luefiil  book  wbatoTer  leriM  our 

IN  LANOUAOE  AND  ORAMUAK 
DuBtOB  and  Kelley'a  Inductive  Ceurae  In  EAsllah  oonditliis 
(lor  third  Knil  fonrtbgndea).  LinanAai  Lbmonb —  " " ~~" 


IB  from  tbe  pointi  of  liew  of  both  (eachua 

,a  eumplei 
■uitable  f  i 


FniT  Book 
BcHooui.    The  Yiiit  Book  and  LangnAge  Leuoni  are  beantS^Ir  llliutimted. 

"Thflrembod/tbtjirefttect  ftdTftncfllQ  liBfiiuvboohi  th«ttia«lHVDm»d*liitwntFF*uv<   .  _j   I  wlih  ron 
areataDootHlnpoblLiblnc  thtHfalffharulfl  tsit-bookM.'*— i.  F.  Chadwtce,  VrlBalp»l,P*tflnan,  If.  J. 

''Th«H  boaki  follow  thiA  <lndnDtlT«)  nwthod  of  tttfttmOBt  mor*  ooulitoitlj  Ihfta  bir  othn-  ■*■!■■  of  Ub- 
■Bic*  IkiMki  bllliflTlo  iisbllibBd."— Thomu  M.  "-"■"■■,  Bopt.  of  Sohooli,  Bprtnfflold,  Hbh. 

Samplei  mailed  for  examination:  AiJthmetic*.  isc,  eaob:    LaDsnase  and  Qtammar,  Wc.  each. 

Yon  should  Bcqnaint  ;oni«e1f  with  the  merits  of  these  eioeptionall)'  nice«sifiil  boolii. 
CbrrMpondmos  toUMid. 

THOMPSON.  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  Beaton.  New  York,  Chicago. 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DKAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATEKIALS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


GILLOm 


For  Slant  Writing: 

404. 85 1, 308, 604  XL  F,, 

eOSXLF.,  601B.F., 

104T  (HnltlKript). 

Grand  Prizs  and  Gold  Msdal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900, 

forVERTlCALWRITING!">*B(v«rtic.i«).| 

104e  (Vertienph).  104T,  lOOS,  lOeS,  1067. 1 

HiQHiST  quALmr,  thuumk  most  duraslb  f 

•He  OHKAPKST.  I 

WSEPH  GILIOTT  k  SONS.       91  Mm  SItmI,  Nm  Yoric  I 


position,  1900, 

PENS 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 


n.N,  postpaid.   Bend  for  Miople  PMsa.  Fodut— nloei  postpaid,  U  onta  eaeh. 

}  DAVID  McKAY,  PublUhers,  ion  JtUrlwt  St.,  Philadelphia 


SCHOOL  SOUVENIBS  I'S^i^^rs^^'^'lSlS,!^, 

M)y  taatr— ire  The  Brown  Pictures  -,  photoentphjcreprednctioiu  of  aearlj  3000 
famous  Bubjecti,  IB  vast  varictj.  Illuitnted  Catalog,  >  cU.;  or  fi-M  If  yon  will 
■end  10  cti.  for  asiorted  samplei. 

aCHOeX.  ENTE,RTAINME:NT9  for  Sprisff  and  Sammer  featiTab:  Arber 
Day,  Memerial  Day,  Fourth  of  Jaly,  and  all  other  time>.  Cor  aaiortaent  ii  un- 
equaled ;  we  Kod  A-w  the  largeit  Eater tai omen t  Catalog  ever  iuned  b;  anyheuBe. 

BVEIRYTHING  FOR  8CHOOLS  ii  oar  motto.  No  teacher  ii  equipped  for 
work  without  our  144-page  Teacben'  Catalog  conitaatlr  on  baa4  for  reference— 

£.  Z..  K-ELLOGC  /3l  CO..      -       6  Btut  JfintA  Strtwt.  /ftht  J^sHt 


D  lADERS  will  confer  a  favor  bj  meadeaing  Tie  School  Jovkmal  when 
'^    GommnnlcaMaf  wltk  adrertban. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

lll'lll  Tklfd  Ave..     NEW  T«RE 

Uaaafactaiera  aa<  Importeia  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEHICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SdEimHC  mSTRUMERTS 

Sotrgtiliig  NMdtd  )■  th*  LtAoratoff 

Ubm  blewlac  d«at  M  th«  analMi 
Ketalwar*  >aaBfactinac  Dipt.  In  tic  lt«M 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 


CHEMICAL 

'APPARATUS 
■1  AND  CHEMICALS 

SoleAaenti  fw  Drererhoirs  Bexon  Filter  Papan 


Pall  CataloKoet  furnished  on  reoelpl  of  10  h 


BBRCV'5  TEXT* 
BOOKS  for 
^aachlaa    PreKk 

are  used  aTarrwbera.    Bend  to  the  pnb- 


FRENCH  fs 

are  used  aTarrwbera.    Bei „  .. 

lisher  for  oopios  for  examination. 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

S|i  a  B|J  sixth  ATBNUB,     -     NBW  1 
Oomplete  Catalosae  on  apylleatton. 


REPORT  CARDS 

Ws  have  sareial  popi^aT  kinds  and  would  like  Is 


Kfllligf  B  Report  Cardi, 

«  Ola.  par  100. 

CoBtiliiaUoi  Rtport  ud  Promotln  Bluk, 

Hot*,  per  100. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 

6 1  Bast  Mnth  Ureet,         NEW  VOSK 


Every  one   can   be   suited  In 


EatabHahed  In  I860 


ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 

Their  ••eortmeot  ii  ao  varied,  they  are  to  oatr  writlag;,  and  are  ao  readily  obtained,  that  every  writer  can  find  hii  Ideal  pci 

^u  Stationers  *«;.  tj,en,.  JHE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.  \  5i1i^ ««;£«:  J-^ 
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Ueacher^'    ^^tncie^. 


Boards   of  Education   and   Superintendents 

WiBlimii  t«achara,  will  find  It  lA  adrantacs  to  consult  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

„  MMo.  N.  V. 


RttMitktd  if  ftmr* 


Butsra  Bnuwli:  4f4  AsUnd  Ave., 


THE    riSK   TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

bbnrtoD  Place,  Boitoa.      136  Fifth  At«.,  New  Y«>k.      lut  Paan  Atb,,  WaiUiiKtam, 

•03  Ulahlran  BoaleTard,  Chlcftg*.  414  Centnrr  BnillliiK,  MiiuieapoUi. 

"— Mr  SDllAnj!,  Denvflr.  Hvde  Black,  Spekue.      _      (^^-■-■.—    --  — 

n  Parrott  Bolldiac,  Bkii  FnuicliM. 


I  tic    ALBEKT   I  thomia<iobooli«iidooU6iM,'l*rg««»iidb«il 

TEACHERS-  k-;,'s.^",si,!i.'JSi.®;vrf,!s:-i  buildino, 

AGENCY.        I  o.  J.  UBiBT,  IU..I...  I   CIHCAOO. 


Schertnerhornl^^s 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I  oUNtudbMtkmmnlaD.1.  lateisss 


•t.,NMrVwk  i 


Ion  0.  BocmnaA,  JToaOirtr. 


I4S«  ChMtont  5t.. 


CENTDAL  TEACHEBS'  BUBEAV, 

KaeelTcaspplldKlUuDIRBOTt^aeBVlaranwi'dMaBMKattfy:.. 
tl«B«irhanikeA«e>e7toaattafesHaatl«Bad.  0>raiT««i>af  anailaBvalai 
AkvaaaJlfjaarraeardlacaad.  iBforBaMaa Mr Kataap.  Haw lalka ttaa M 1 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Introdooaa  W  OoUaKat,  Sohaoli,  sad  hmUlaiiSapwiac  FiotMpn,  PttaudMU,  HMWanliiTntnn. 
OonapaMai. fix  vftry  Dn^AasaX of  UftraelM i  BiiiiaiiMMni  Oood Bm«M(  to ParaBta.    0«U 

W  iSlnM  Kn.  M.  J.  rOin(030I.I«Mr AoMriou  Had  Vanlca  «wakan>  Asawr.  »  Dnton 


n?  PRAH  TEACHEIV'  AGENCY.  "'«»*;■;; 


Wa  O.  PRATT,  r 


ALBAHY  TEACHERS'  AGEHCY  ^;SS.tX^-&SSS&'S&S^- 

Hoiit.    HARLAN  P.  PRBNCH,  91  Clupal  5tnat,  Albur,  N.  Y. 


FISHER   teachers:  AGENCY 


0  MZPMRtmMeM. 


A.  O.  riSHBR,  Praii. 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 

ALLENTOWN  CITY,  PA. 

Oldait  aasBOT  weM  of  the  Hadion.  Bnrinew  dona  In  ararr  itate. 
••niMtlMabaitfoTlKa,    Wa  recommand.  BasliMr  now.    Oiranlari  fcaa. 


We  need  1,000  bricht 


KELLOQQ'S  TEACHERS'   BUREAU 

A  RdUU*  TMcbm'  AM.    GstaUbhed  18S9.    Circular  for  sUmp.   Call  or  write. 
H.  a,  KELLOGG.  Manaaar.  61  £>Bt  9tb  Street.  NewTMft  Cltr. 


HOW  TO  TEACH 

The7  will  hdp  yQ\x  ail  along  the  war.    They  touch  directly  upon  the  achool-room 
probleins,  aod  etve  in  compact  form  the  most  approved  methods.    Well  printed,  unV- 
formly  bound  in  flexible  doth,  fully  Illustrated.    15  cenU  each. 
Ho.    I    How  to  Uanaxa  Baaj  Work.    Kellass 

"     a    BowtoTeackBalanr.    Eellegf 

"     3    How  te  Teach  Paper  Faldlaf  and  CnttlnK.    Lattet 

"     4    Hew  to  Teach  to  Read.    KellOKK 

"     5    How  to  Make  School-Boom  Charti.    Kellogg 

"     *    How  te  Teack  UJnerali.    Pajne 

"     7    How  ta  Teach  Blrdi.    Payne 

"     a    How  te  Teach  Bngi  aad  Beetlea,    Payae 

"     9    Haw  ta  Teach  Praetleai,    Kellogg 

'•    le    How  ta  Teach  Clay  Uodellag.    Kellagg 

*■    II    Haw  to  Taaah  Prliaary  ArithMetlc,    Saelej 

"    ta    Hew  to  Teach  Batterllee.    Pajna 

"    13    HawteTeachO.S.  Hlitory,    Elaan 

"    14    Hew  to  Teach  CaBpeiltiaB  WrlHag.    Kellogg 

■■    15    Haw  to  Teach  CanetractfTe  Worh,    Codd 

"    16    Hew  te  Teach  akont  nikei.    Payne 

*■    17    Hew  te  Teack  abent  Treat,    Parne 

"    iS    HewtobeaSncceaifuITeackeT.    Kellogg 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  €r  CO..  Puhlishen,  6t  East  9th  St.,  Nt»  York, 


READERS  will  Confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  Tbb  School  JoubRAL  vhM  Qommahl- 
eatlng  with  adrertiBers. 


AG.SPALD!NG&BROS. 


—  Ootit  u«  lUsdud  of 
___  H  noh  biaU  U>*  lasdl^ 

lie   tpoTiMf  whloh   InvAitihlf 

THE  SPALDINO  OaaiUtMcn*  Bui  BtU.  OfliiU 
InMnallaAtaToot  BftlL  Oaa&l  Gaallo  and  AikhiI- 
■tisBroelB>IU,oadal  BukMBkUiOffluUl  Indoor 
Bu*  Bill.  Oaslil  PdId  Bill.  OOeUl  Athlstla  Inple- 
nnli,  Oitalsl  Boiini  OloraL 
Iiulit  apon  ■•tUBC  Spaldliu'i  (ooda  and  nfoaa  lo 

Htont  ujtUjia  ttau  li  BS*»d  H  "Jut  u  aood  <■ 


Teachers'  Helps 

for  All  the  Year. 

Here  are  a  few  titlea  of  the  large  number 
of  UEciul  books  for  teachers  which  you 
may  find  fully  described  in  th«  144-page 
Catalog  of  Teachers  Helps  (which  we  are 
glad  to  send  /ret  to  any  applicant  on  re- 
quest,) This  small  list  Is  of  books  es- 
pecially designed  to  aid  in 

INSTITUTE  Work 

And  the  exceedingly  low  cost  of  most 
of  them  makes  It  possible  that  tvtry 
Uachdr  at  the  Institote  shall  be  provided 
with  copies, 

HDshea'  MUlBkes  in  Teachinj,  MW. 

— UecoriaBaaiiBtilaiiiitiBAiientiuii. 
BionalDB'sEdaoalloiialTheorieH. 
Allen'i  TsmperamsDt  in  edaoatioD. 
EellosB'aboboolIUaaasemenUruniierlj'TSc 
Kainoart'i  Hiitory  of  EducatioD, 
—01  Tlci  of  Udocaiian , 
BrowntDB'i  Aapectaof  EdQOation. 

Boop«r'»Aiipvrcetitioii. 

KellosE'iOiitlJDeief  Pgycbolaey. 
r«T,op.  nnat  TeaclierB  of  Four  (^enluriei. 
of  Quell tlonjne.  paper. 


inahaB'Howto  Eaip  Order,  11 

'-'ok's  How  to  Train  the  Meir 

dniTJt'a  Ho«  (0  OoDdDot  tt 


a^^i, 


■BouMeaQ  and  '  2mtle,"  paper. 


E.  L.  KBLLOaa  *  CO. 

tfl  But  9tli  StrMt,  Nnr  Yorfc. 


m  SeHML  EMTEIITAIillEim. 


iiw,b«au«i»MBal  ruHkiHiiii««n«iDii>.  BBiiB- 
•artpl*  fat  dUlon  OHlla,  ud  laiiTahib  pliji,  auloal 
■amliifc  iHBMBiBib  lablHoi.  as.wul  iMotn  pHmpt 


wwtnbaukmlwpi 
_i¥*ar  vkel  faa  hanL 

B.  L.  mill!  ft  M.,  a  B.Hktt.^«w  Twl 
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New  Century 

"o^i^AJSS^f"    ^    Typewriter 

AKEHCAN  WKITING  MACHINE  Ca,  343  Bnadnr,  Nm  Ycit 


#^ 


E.  FABER. 


LBAD  PENCILS, 

PSHHOLDBRS, 

COLORBD  PUtCILI, 

RUBBER  BRAaBRS. 

POR  fCHOOL  USB. 


EBERHARD  FABER. 


545.  547  Peari  St,  New  Yorii 


Lectures  on  Teaching 

By    J.    G.    FITCH. 

"Teachers  eTeryvbere,  among  the EDgliBhspeakin2people,haTe  hailed  Ur. Pitch's 
work  SB  an  inTaluable  aid  for  almost  ever;  kind  of  inetrnction  and  school  organita- 
tion.  It  combines  the  theoretical  and  the  practical ;  it  ia  baaed  on  pejchologj ;  it 
gives  admirable  advice  on  everything  connected  with  teaching,  from  the  fnrniahing 
of  a  school-room  to  the  preparation  of  qneationg  for  examination.  Its  stjle  is  singa- 
larlj  clear,  vigorous,  and  harmonious.  Some  one  has  said  that  it  requires  as  mnch 
ability  to  govern  and  instruct  a  district  school  with  jnBtic«  and  wisdom  as  it  does  to 
govern  a  state  ;  and  this  thought  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Hr,  Pitch  when  pre- 
paring his  great  work  on  teaching.  His  ideal  schoolmaster  most  be  a  man  of  rare 
qualifications, — mental,  moral,  and  physical. 

"  Mr.  Fitch  has  avoided  the  mistake  made  by  many  writers  on  education  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  a  special  department.  He  has  neglected  nothing.  From 
the  kindergarten  to  the  higher  branches  taught  in  the  common  school  he  has  touched 
upon  every  department  of  instruction,  manifesting  a  thoroneas  and  comprehensiveneaa 
of  grasp  indicative  of  careful  thought  and  wide  experience.  Teachers  and  parents,  as 
well  aa  those  just  beginning  to  teach,  would  find  it  exceedingly  profitable  to  make 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching  a  subject  for  close  and  repeated  study." 

TeKchera'  prlc«,  f  1.00  nwt.  postpaid 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  GO.,  -  -  61  E  9tll  SL,  New  York 


^THE    FLORAL    RECORD*- 


is  a  plant  record  arranged  for 
analysis,  description.aod  draw- 
ing. Most  other  plant  records 
cost  so  much  that  teachers  can 
not  use  them  in  their  daises 
in  botany.    This    little  book 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  61  Etst  Ninth  St.,  Nev  York. 


contains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the 
whole  class  can  be  supplied  at 
a  small  cost.  Price,  15  cents. 
Write  for  terms  for  introduc- 
tion,*. .'.  .".  .*,  .'.  .'.  .".  .•.  ,■.  .-. 


For  the  Sleepless 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

Jast  before  retiring,  half  a 
teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of 
water  soothes  and  rests  the 
nerves,  nourishes  the  body 
and  gives  refreshing   sleep. 

A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food. 


IS  YOUR  SCHOOL 
WELL  UGHTED? 

is  it  difficult  for  you  to  read  the  page* 
o{  your  school  boaks?  If  so,  it  will  pa; 
you  to  investigate  with  the  view  of  in- 
stalling in  your  school  the 

"AURORA" 

Acetylene  Generator 


mon  gas  4  times,  and  coal  oil  3  times  a. 
much  as  acetylene.  Itssteady  aaturallight 
preaervcB  the  eyesight.  Prof.  Eibmer,  ol 
New  York,  says:  "II  is  almost  pore 
snalight" 

A  Splendid  ligttt  for  the  Home. 
Folly  GtMtantccd.    If  not  as  represented 
generator  may  be  returned  aad  money  will 
be   refunded.    Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 

C— ...t.t  TothednrtichonlorprJTktartaldnw 
•speciSi  In  yoBT  town  Or  nelKhtmrhood  ofliMt 
Offer  "£'  '••U?'*'^  '*  '''1  ""k*  »  •»»o'»i 
*'***'    offer.    Wilta  f or  puUeolan. 

AURORA  ACETYLENE  CO, 

CkattaaMfi,  Teaa. 


«Heilodd'$  Ekmentary  Psvcbology* 

■By  .yfMOS  M.  KBLLOCG 

This  book  is  for  beginners.  An  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit  the  processes  by 
which  we  know,  by  employing  familiar  examples  and  illustrations.  It  is  a 
good  book  for  high  schools  aad  for  beginners  in  pedagogy  before  taking  up 
a  larger  book.  It  will  give  clear  elementary  ideas  abeut  the  eperatisn  ef 
the  mind.  Questions  are  added  to  Mch  chapter.  Size,  ti  x  4t,  60  pages. 
Limp  eloth  covers.     Price,  25  cmU. 

B.  L.  KELLOGG  &  C0.»     6x  East  gth  Street,  New  York 


RBADIU  will  ewfar  a  favw  by  mentianiag  Tm  Psuust  8OBOOL  whan  eov- 


KHsg  wNh  MWltsss. 


PATRIOTIC  QUOTATIOHS 

BELATINO  TO  AMERICAN  mSTOBV 

Compiled  br  Auct  M.  Knxooo.   Punnsarm. 
IB  illiutrationi.   Price,  le  cent*. 

This  is  a  book  moch  needed.  There  ii 
no  other  like  It  Every  school  should  own 
it.  The  Quotttions  are  taken  from  the 
writings  ol  the  greatest  American  autbora. 
They  are  so  classified  as  to  be  easily  re- 
ferred to. 

iTOoRTUim. 

n  Qnotetioiii  about  Amerioa— Out  OonntoT 
£         ."  ".     &™ln»ion»rTW«r. 

£         .  WMbiii«ton. 

S         ..  -      Indoppnd*nce, 

IS  Uncoln. 

»         ;;  :;      ^n<UngofUiePiI«rinn- 

8  '  menuaialDmj. 

••  Qnot. 

J  AmraicMi  Flxr. 

ST  "      ntrioUnn. 

loUl  nninber  of  QootKtioiii  S17. 

E.  L.  KELLOOQ  &  CO., 

61  Eut  lllitll  UiM,  HEW  VML 
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New  Professions  for  the  Educated. 

By  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Groff,  LewiBbnrg,  Pa. 

Law,  theology,  medicine,  civil  and  mining  engineering, 
all  of  them  recognized  learned  professione,  will  not  be 
considered  here.  It  is  to  the  newer  callings  into  which 
men  and  women  of  culture  and  character  are  pushing, 
that  we  now  call  attention. 

Teaching  in  the  higher  departments  is  being  generally 
recognized  as  a  learned  profession.  College  and  mniver- 
sity  prof  essors,  principals  of  first-class  academies,  semi- 
naries, normal  and  high  schools,  superintendents  ii 
cities,  towns,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  counties,  are  now 
commonly  possessed  of  college  and  university  training. 
Technical  training  in  pedagogy  has  not,  so  far,  been 
generally  deemed  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers* but  its  importance  is  rapidly  being  recognized.  A 
person  desiring  to  secure  a  position  as  professor,  prin- 
cipal, or  superintendent  should  aim  to  obtain  first,  a 
college  education.  Next  he  should  enter  a  first-class 
university  and,  if  possible,  secure  a  university  degree. 
Technical  and  special  preparation  ought  to  be  made  for 
any  specific  position  which  may  be  in  view.  There  is  a 
considerable  demand  for  first-class  teachers  who  can 
speak  Spanish,  in  our  Insular  possessions. 

The  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  have 
created  a  demand  for  a  considerable  number  of  specially 
trained  teachers,  as  agriculturists,  horticulturists,  pomo- 
logists,  entomologists,  dairy  experts,  biologists,  plant 
pathologists,  bacteriologists,  etc.  To  prepare  for  these 
the  applicant  should  have  the  equivalent  of  a  college 
education,  and  then  make  special  study  in  tome  technical 
school  or  university  of  the  specific  branch  he  aims  to 
teach.  At  present  enough  trained  persons  cannot  be 
had  for  these  positions. 

Chemists  are  needed  in  every  college,  university,  and 
experiment  station,  in  government  laboratories,  and  in 
hundreds  of  manufacturing  establishments.  The  larger 
cities  and  towns  also  support  private  chemists,  some  of 
whom  find  abundant  employment  at  remunerative  rates. 
A  person  prepares  for  this  chemical  work  in  technical 
school  or  in  any  good  university. 

The  United  States  weather  bureau,  the  agricultural 
department,  the  coast  survey,  and  the  geological  sur- 
vey, employ  considerable  numbers  of  trained  men  in  lines 
connected  with  the  special  work  of  their  departments. 
Any  good  university  will  prepare  a  person  for  these 
positions,  which  are  now  especially  desirable  because 
under  civil  service  rules  they  are  permanent. 

Journalism  is  becoming  a  learned  profession.  To 
enter  the  higher  ranks,  the  young  man  should  secure  a 
college  education.  He  may  receive  special  aid  in  several 
of  the  larger  universities.  Thus  equipped,  he  must  be- 
gin at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  climb  up.  Good 
journalists  are  in  demand. 

Librarians  of  education  and  culture  are  more  and 
more  in  demand,  at  colleges  and  universities,  and  as  en- 
dowed libraries  increase  in  number  and  wealth.  A  col- 
lege education  may  not  be  an  absolute  necessity  here, 
but  it  ip  always  desirable.  Schools  for  librarians  are 
located  in  the  New  York  state  library,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
Pratt  institute,  Brooklyn ;  Armour  institute,  Chicago, 
ni. ;  Drexel  institute,  Philadelphia,  and  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Champaign.  Summer  courses  in  library 
economy  are  given  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
at  Amherst  college. 


The  increasing  interest  in  forestry  is  creating  a  de- 
mand for  trained  foresters*  The  applicant  should  first 
secure  a  college  education,  giving  special  attention  to 
botany,  horticulture,  geology,  and  other  natural  history 
subjects.  There  are  schools  of  forestry  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity, N.  Y.;  Biltmore,  N.  C;  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota ;  Berea  college,  Berea,  Ky.  These  schools  are 
numerous  in  Europe,  and  the  ambitious  young  nan 
should  visit  one  or  more  of  them  as  a  student.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Hampshire  have  already 
passed  laws  creating  forest  resezvations,  and  from  the 
great  interest  manifested,  it  would  seem  that  other 
states  are  likely  soon  to  follow.  There  are  large  private 
forest  reservations  in  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Penn- 
sylvania, North  Carolina,  and  possibly  in  other  states. 
Over  2,Ck)0,000  acres  of  private  forest  land  are  now  more 
or  less  carefully  protected  and  under  the  care  of  trained 
men.  There  has  just  been  a  call  for  twenty  trained 
foresters  for  the  Philippine  islands. 

The  position  of  health  ofScer  is  becoming  of  greater 
and  greater  importance  and  is  demanding  better  and 
better  qualified  men.  Almost  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  almost  every  city  and  town  of  any  size  in  the  coun- 
try, now  has  a  health  ofScer.  To  prepare  for  this  posi- 
tion, the  applicant  should  study  medicine  and  receive 
his  degree.  He  should  also  pay  special  attention  to 
sanitary  science,  hygiene,  bacteriolcgy,  chemistry,  me- 
teorology, and  the  study  of  vital  statistics.  If  possible, 
he  should  obtain  a  ''  Diploma  in  public  health."  Thus 
equipped,  he  should  be  able  to  find  a  valuable  position. 

The  call  for  popular  instruction  in  science,  literature, 
history,  economics,  and  ether  subjects,  in  univerity  ex- 
tension work,  teachers' institutes  andfaimer^' institutes, 
has  created  a  demand  for  competent  lecturers  on  the 
above  subjects,  which  demand  cannot  at  the  present 
time  be  filled  by  trained  persons.  The  candidate 
should  thoroly  prepare  by  taking  college  and  uni- 
versity courses,  and  conclude  with  special  work  upon 
the  subjects  he  proposes  to  teach.  This  work  of  lectur- 
ing is  difficult  and  very  wearing,  but  at  present  the 
compensation  is  liberal. 

There  is  a  limited  demand  for  expert  mathematicians 
in  the  coast  and  geological  surveys  of  the  national 
government,  and  in  the  offices  of  the  great  life  insur- 
ance companies,  where  they  act  as  actuaries.  The 
college  and  university  is  the  place  to  prepare  for  these 
positions. 

In  every  large  city  there  is  some  demand  for  expert 
chemists,  bacteriologists,  geologists,  prospectors,  mi- 
croscopists,  pathologists,  etc.  The  work  alorg  these 
lines  is  mainly  done  by  college  and  university  professors, 
but  a  few  persons  have  opened  private  offices,  and  by 
close  attention  to  business  have  been  able  to  build  up 
fair  practices.  At  present  for  qualified  persons  these 
are  inviting  fields.  Chemistry  and  geology  go  nicely 
together,  as  do  also  microscopy,  bacteriology,  and  pa- 
thology. 

American  statesmanship  and  diplomacy  call  for 
broadly  trained  men.  To  become  a  statesman  or 
diplomat,  the  young  man  should  take  a  thoro  college 
course,  and  improve  his  opportunities.  He  should  fa- 
miliarize himself  in  college  with  the  German  and 
Spanish  languages  and  literature ;  learning  to  speak  as 
many  modem  languages  as  possible.  He  should  study 
history,  civics,  economics,  and  international  law.  As  all 
these  branches  cannot  be  secured  during  a  course  of 
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four  yean  in  college,  it  wQl  be  neceisaiy  for  him  to  do 
some  graduate  work.  Thua  prepared,  he  should  seek 
and  obtain  the  position  of  secretary  to  some  prominent 
statesman  or  to  a  minister  to  a  foreign  court.  From 
this  point  he  should,  in  twenty  years,  forge  his  way  to  a 
position  of  power  and  influence. 

There  is  some  demand  for  educated  men  and  women 
as  secretaries  of  Christian  associations,  for  city,  state, 
and  college  work.  Preparation  for  these  positions  is 
secured  in  colleges  and  at  Mr.  Moody's  aphool  at  North- 
field,  Mass. 

The  spreading  of  American  commerce  is  creating  a 
demand  for  trained  linguists.  This  work,  however,  pro- 
bably does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession.  In 
the  American  insular  possessions  there  is  a  demand  at 
good  salaries  for  stenographers  and  typewriters  who  can 
fluently  speak  the  Spanish  language.  Mere  ability  to 
read  the  language  is  not  of  much  value  in  securing  a 
position. 

The  management  of  great  railroads  is  becoming  a 
profession,  entrance  to  which  is  gained  by  long  service 
in  subordinate  positions.  Too  much  preliminary  train- 
ing cannot  be  secured  by  the  young  man  who  desires  to 
enter  upon  this  calling.  To  rise  in  this  profession,  it 
is  said  one  should  preferably  enter  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  a  company,  or  begin  as  a  telegraphic 
operator,  although  it  is  possible  to  rise  from  any  subor- 
dinate place  thru  merit. 

In  these  newer  professions  as  in  older  ones,  the  prizes 
are  for  those  who  prepare*themselves  by  hard  and  care- 
ful work,  who  serve  conscientiously  in  subordinate 
positions  and  patiently  await  recognition,  which  com- 
monly comes  in  due  time. 


Educational  Results  of  Child  Study. 

In  treating  the  qaestion  of  '*  What  Child  Study  has 
done  for  Education,"  Prin.  William  Scott,  of  the  Tor- 
onto Normal  school,  gave  the  following  summary  of  re- 
sults before  the  Dominion  Educational  Association,  at 
Ottawa : 

1.  Cliild  study  has  freshened  and  heightened  interest 
in  children,  and  has  inspired  the  teacher  with  a  greater 
reverence  for  the  little  lives  entrusted  to  her  care. 

2.  It  has  shown  that  many  so-called  stupid  children 
are  suffering  from  growths  in  the  nose  or  pharynx,  caus- 
ing them  to  hear  imperfectly.  These  can  be  removed 
by  a  surgeon  and  the  child  at  once  becomes  normal. 

3.  It  has  shown  that  fine  writing,  small  straight-hand 
drawing,  the  intricate  work  of  some  kindergartens,  and 
the  use  of  the  fingers  in  carving  in  manual  training  with 
young  children,  are  all  contrary  to  the  law  written  in 
their  nerve  centers. 

4.  It  has  shown  that  the  strongest  potential  capacity 
in  the  child  is  that  for  action ;  that  this  capacity  for 
action  takes  the  direction  of  imitation,  and  hence  every 
one  who  conaes  wibhin  the  ken  of  the  child  becomes  his 
teacher. 

5.  It  has  shown  that  each  organ  his  its  nascent 
period,  and  that  neglect  at  any  stage  of  development  is 
always  expensive ;  that  periods  of  interest  correspond 
to  the  nascent  periods  of  the  motor  organs ;  that  the 
time  of  interest  is  the  time  of  opportunity,  and  that 
neglect  of  this  opportunity  results  in  irreparable  dam- 
age. 

6.  It  has  supplied  many  useful  lessons  regarding  fa- 
tigue :  e.  g.,  mental  fatigue  is  sooner  induced  where 
work  is  distasteful ;  the  body  wearies  quicker  when  the 
mind  is  tired,  and  the  mind  more  quickly  when  the  body 
is  tired  ;  hence  to  secure  the  best  results  with  the  great- 
est economy  of  time  and  effort,  pupils  should  work  well 
when  at  work,  and  frequent  periods  of  rest  should  be 
provided,  etc. 

7.  It  has  demonstrated  that  formal  physical  exercise 
such  as  drill  heightens  rather  than  dispels  mental  fa- 
tigue. 

8.  It  has  shown  that  the  time  of  physical  growth  is 


also  the  time  of  mental  acquisition,  and  the  old  notion 
that  rapidly  growing  children,  if  normal,  should  be  re- 
moved from  school,  has  been  thoroly  disproved. 

9.  It  has  shown  that  the  period  of  adolescence  is  of 
supreme  importance ;  that  youths  are  now  vulnerable  to 
all  kinds  of  temptations,  and  that  genuine  sympathy  is 
necessary  at  this  time  to  assist  the  youth  into  full  man- 
hood or  womanhood. 

10.  It  has  shown  what  can  be  taught  to  a  child,  and 
that  ehildren  are  much  more  interested  in  what  an  ob- 
ject can  do  and  what  it  is  good  for  than  in  its  visible 
aspects. 

11.  Because  some  children  are  eye-minded,  some  esr- 
minded,  and  others  motor-minded,  it  is  impossible  te 
teach  all  in  the  same  way. 

12.  It  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  moral- 
ity by  mere  word  of  mouth,  and  has  given  the  quietus  to 
those  who  think  that  what  is  in  the  intellect  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  the  heart  and  find  expression  for  itself  in  the 
conduct. 


The  Study  of  History. 

By  Sapt.  E.  L,  Cowdbick,  Russell,  Kansas. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendencf  in  educational 
circles  to  underestimate  the  v^ue  of  a  careful  study  of 
general  history,  too  often  this  branch  being  regarded  as 
merely  a  compilation  of  events,  with  their  appropriate 
dates  attached.  Viewing  it  from  such  a  standpoint  it 
is  no  wonder  that  it  is  deemed  of  small  importance,  and 
even  relegated  to  the  lower  classes  to  be  completed  m 
four  or  five  months.  If  history  is  but  a  chronological 
table,  it  may  well  be  studied  when  the  memory  is  most 
active— the  period  of  childhood ;  if  it  is  but  an  array  of 
disconnected  events,  it  is  needless  to  waste  valuable 
time  and  effort  in  trying  to  impress  its  teachings  upon 
the  youthful  mind.  But  if  history  has  to  do  with  "hu- 
man affairs,"  which  ''  are  neither  to  be  laughed  at  nor 
wept  over,  but  to  be  understood,"  it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  a  mistake  is  being  made  by  some  who  should  be 
leaders  in  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  day. 

But  history  is  much  more  than  a  mere  narrative  of 
events,  or  a  chronicle  of  the  achievements  of  great  men; 
it  is  more  than  a  list  of  dates,  or  thereoital  of  the  names 
of  battles.  History  is  the  story  of  the  struggle  of  the 
human  race  in  its  advance  from  barbarism  to  enlighten- 
ment, from  heathenism  to  Christianity*  from  groping 
amidst  clouds  of  error  to  walking  in  the  marvelous  light 
of  truth.  Its  phenomena  are  hard  to  understand,  its 
philosophy  is  profound  in  its  depth.  It  is  as  fascinat- 
ing as  fiction,  yet  true  as  the  Eternal  Source  of  Tnith 
Himself ;  it  is  made  up  of  cold,  hard  facts,  yet  its  plain, 
unimpassioned  record  challenges  belief ;  its  origin  is  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  it  is  being  born  to-day;  it 
is  the  signal  light  of  the  ages,  illuminating  the  pathway 
of  the  generations  to  come  and  we,  of  the  "'living 
present "  may  guide  our  course  somewhat  by  knowledge 
rather  than  altogether  by  faith. 

Dropping  the  figure — history  gives  to  us  the  results 
of  the  efforts  man  has  made  toward  bettering  his  con- 
dition ;  from  the  records  of  the  past  may  be  obtained 
that  knowledge  which  enables  us  to  foresee  the  results 
of  the  measures  undertaken  in  the  present.  Had  not 
the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  once  existed, 
America  of  to-day  would  be  an  impossibility.  From 
their  knowledge  of  the  past  came  the  wisdom  which  en- 
abled our  fathers  to  make  that  greatest  of  human 
charters — the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Yet  some  restrict  the  time  for  studying  this  subject 
to  four  or  five  months  ! 

History  being  so  important,  the  manner  of  teaching 
it  next  claims  our  attention.  It  seems  that  no  one  but 
a  specialist  should  be  permitted  to  speak  on  the  sut^ject 
of  methods,  but  specialists  are  seldom  found  in  the 
common  schools,  so  one  who  has  had  some  little  expe- 
rience in  such  work  may  give  the  results  of  that  expe- 
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rience  and  the  conelosionB  arrived  at  from  his  obeerva- 
tionsy  without  impropriety. 

In  general  history  is  not  taught  as  it  should  be.  As 
ordinarily  conducted  the  recitation  is  but  a  memory  ezer- 
cisQy  the  pupils  either  being  questioned  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  events,  and  their  chronological  order,  or 
expected  to  recite  upon  certain  topics  which,  as  usually 
done,  makes  the  recitation  more  of  a  memory  drill  than 
is  the  question  plan.  No  thought  is  awakened — the 
pupil  having  the  most  retentive  memory  ranks  first.  If 
any  interest  is  aroused,  it  is  merely  an  interest  in  the 
story,  and  few  feel  that.  The  average  pupil  finishes(?) 
history  with  no  conception  of  the  lessons  it  teaches.  He 
regards  it  as  a  record  of  happenings  which  have  no  par- 
ticular sequence  something  else  could  have  "happened'' 
I  just  as.  easily.  In  his  judgments  of  the  past,  he  is 
swayed  by  his  prejudices  and  sympathies,  and  quarrels 
with  the  stern  logic  of  events,  having  no  idea  that  they 
are  irresistible  in  their  course.  He  has  no  comprehen- 
sion of  the  reason  that  Victor  Hugo  gives  for  the  down- 
fidl  of  Napoleon — "  Because  of  God."  The  marvelous 
story  of  "Joan,  the  Maid,"  to  him,  is  pleasing  romance 
— lothiig  more.  To  him  the  Norman  Conquest  is  but  a 
triumph  of  the  strong  over  the  weak ;  the  failure  of  the 
''  Pretender"  but  an  accident ;  the  American  revolution 
but  an  episode ;  the  success  ef  the  North,  a  third  of  a 
century  ago,  due  to  superior  numbers  alone,  and  the 
crowning  of  William,  as  emperor  of  Germany,  and  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  as  king  of  a  United  Italy,  but  shrewd 
political  tricks.  Of  the  mighty  march  of  events  thru 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  their  influence  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  the  nations,  he  knows  nothing.  To  him  the 
One  who  holds  the  fates  of  empires  in  His  hand,  who 
directs  "  the  stars  in  their  courses,"  is  an  "  unknown 
God." 

How  different  is  the  case  of  him  who  has  been  taught 
to  think,  to  reason  upon  the  course  of  history,  and  the 
causes  which  shaped  it !  The  only  true  method  of  teach- 
ing history  is  the  methed  which  will  cause  the  pupils  to. 
exercise  their  reasoning  faculties,  and  the  laboratory,  or 
seminary  plan  will  do  that,  as  an  experience  of  eight 
years  in  teaching  it  has  proven  to  the  writer's  satisfac- 
tion. To  use  this  plan  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results, 
tiie  students  should  have  the  use  of  a  good  reference 
library,  but  very  fair  work  may  be  done  without  one. 
Unless  the  instructor  be  very  strong  he  will  need  a  text 
— and  even  then  he  will  not  make  a  success  of  his  work 
unless  he  is  willing  te  labor  hard,  much  harder  than  his 
pupils,  for  the  seminary  method,  poorly  used,  is  worse 
than  no  method.  If  there  is  no  reference  library  at 
hand  it  is  imperative  that  both  teacher  and  pupils  have 
a  text,  for  under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  possible 
to  get  along  without  it. 

The  writer  has  used  a  text  for  eight  years,  the  same 
book  being  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  but  the  work  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  text  altogether,  good  use  hav- 
ing been  made  of  the  reference  libraries  within  our 
reach,  sometimes  fairly  good,  sometimes  none  at  all ; 
however,  it  may  be  noted  here,  that  it  takes  time  to 
teach  pupils  to  use  reference  books,  and  with  the  text 
used,  a  reference  library  was  not  absolutely  necessary, 
but  nevertheless  was  certainly  desirable.  This  way  of 
teaching  history  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  no  ''weary 
Watkins,"  if  any  are  in  our  ranks,  should  attempt  it ; 
possibly  t^e  disfavor  with  which  the  seminary  method 
is  received  by  some  teachers  is  because  of  the  hard  work 
demanded  by  its  use.  Teachers  and  pupils  must  work — 
and  work  to  their  full  capacity  ;  the  memory  plays  no 
part,  save  in  committing  the  periods  of  history ;  the 
pupils  who  can  ''  put  two  and  two  together,"  who  can 
think,  are  the  ones  who  rank  first  in  their  class,  but  it 
is  hard  upon  teachers  and  pupils  who  cannot  think,  and 
think  to  some  purpose,  too. 

Geometry  has  been  regarded  as  the  one  branch  of 
study  which  best  develops  the  reasoning  powers,  but 
the  laboratory  method  of  teaching  history  is  its  equal. 


if  not  its  superior,  in  mind  training ;  and  any  pupil  who 
can  study  geometry  as  it  should  be  studied,  can  pursue 
the  study  of  history  by  this  plan.  It  is  marvelous  what 
strong  reasoners  can  be  developed  among  high  school 
pupils,  if  the  proper  measures  are  taken  ;  but  if  pupils 
are  not  called  upon  to  think,  it  is  seldom  that  they  will 
exercise  their  reasoning  powers ; — everything  depends 
upon  their  training. 

In  studying  history  the  student  should  be  taught  to 
go  beneath  the  surface  of  the  narrative  ;  he  should  be 
required  to  search  out  the  hidden  causes  of  events,  and 
to  reason  backward  from  effects  te  causes ;  he  should 
know  why  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the  world  clustered 
around  the  Mediterranean  sea  ;  why  the  Egyptians  fol- 
lowed agriculture,  and  the  Phoenicians  followed  the  sea; 
he  should  recognize  in  Alexander  not  a  conqueror  alone, 
but  the  far-seeing,  wise  statesman  as  well ;  he  should 
know  why  it  was  Rome's  destiny  "  to  rule  the  peoples 
with  imperial  sway ; ''  he  should  reason  out  the  causes 
for  the  long  reign  of  the  dark  ages  ;  he  should  see  in 
the  Crusades  more  than  the  outpouring  of  the  barbarism 
of  the  West  upon  the  civilization  of  the  East ;  he  should 
discern  that  the  English  and  French  revolutions  differed 
in  causes  and  results, — the  former  having  principle,  the 
latter  revenge,  as  springs  of  action ;  and  in  all,  behind 
all,  pervading  all,  he  should  be  taught  to  recognize  God, 
— and  men  as  His  instruments  in  carrying  out  His  pur- 
poses. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  this  is  asking  too 
much  of  students  in  school— that  they  are  too  young  to 
appreciate  all  this  ;  it  will  take  time  and  work,  it  is  true, 
but  if  the  effort  be  wisely  directed  the  results  will  as- 
tonish the  teacher  whe  has  not  proved  what  powers  of 
thought  students  possess,  and  which  may  be  easily 
developed  if  the  proper  means  are  taken  to  do  so. 

However  history  is  taught  not  less  than  one  year 
should  be  devoted  to  it ;  if  the  seminary  method  is  used 
the  time  should  be  lengthened  rather  than  shortened, 
tho  the  work  may  be  done,  and  well  done,  in  the  school 
year. 

If  possible  it  is  better  to  take  more  time  and  obtain 
more  satisfactory  results ;  if  the  pupils  have  time  to 
read  a  few  historical  romalices,  illustrating  the  periods 
of  which  they  are  studying,  their  interests  will  be  won- 
derfully augmented.  They  should  have  time,  also,  for 
special  lines  of  investigation ;  some  periods  should  be 
given  more  careful  attention  than  others,  and  all  the 
side*lights  possible  should  be  made  use  of.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  works  of  reference  published  is  John 
Lord's  "  Beacon  Lights  of  History," — a  series  of  lectures 
upon  the  focal  periods  in  the  world's  history  as  shown 
in  the  lives  of  the  representative  men  and  women  of  the 
ages ;  many  of  these  lectures  should  be  read  in  class, 
and  more  by  the  students  outside  of  class.  It  will  pay, 
and  pay  well,  to  pursue  these  special  lines  of  investiga- 
tion, for  unless  this  is  done,  history  in  its  true  meaning 
will  remain  a  sealed  book  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
students  of  our  high  schools  and,  as  all  the  education 
the  vast  majority  obtain  is  obtained  in  the  high  school, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  how  essential  it  is  that  the  work 
of  that  department  be  done  thoroly,  even  if  it  does  cost 
time  and  labor. 


Arnold,  while  strongly  in  favor  of  an  estaolished 
c  hurch,  in  fact  regarding  the  church  as  equivalent  to 
the  state,  or  as  merely  different  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  thing,  but  he  wanted  the  church  to  be  wide  enough 
to  have  included  all  great  denominations.  "Arnold," 
says  Mr.  Fitch,  "believed  that  so  long  as  the  only  unity 
the  churches  can  understand  means  uniformity  of  belief 
and  opinion,  and  not  identity  in  moral  and  spiritual 
aim  ;  so  long  as  the  battle  of  the  sects  is  a  fight  for 
creeds  rather  than  a  war  against  sin  and  ignorance, 
unity  is  simply  impossible  in  any  country  in  which  there 
is  any  intellectual  life  at  all." 

—Herbert  Stmonds. 
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Hre  the  Schools  JMeeting  Sociological  Demands? 

IBy  IByron  C.  Mathebu^^  j^etuarK.  JV.  J. 

(Oonoladed.) 


What  the  Schooli  Have  Don€« 

The  fields  that  have  been  most  carefully  cultivated  by 
our  schools  have  not  been  those  involving  the  relations 
among  men  so  much  as  those  involving  relations  of 
ether  kinds.  For  example,  mathematics  thruout  its 
entire  domain  deals  with  ,time  and  space  relations  and 
with  nothing  else.  I  am  speaking  merely  of  mathemat- 
ical principle,  not  of  its  application.  The  study  of  lan- 
guage as  language  (not  as  literature)  as  in  learning  a 
foreign  tongue  or  in  acquiring  the  power  to  read,  to 
write,  and  spell  one's  own  language,  deals  with  forms 
symbolic  of  sounds,  of  things,  of  actions,  and  with  the 
relations  of  these  symbolic  forms  among  themselves. 
So  far  as  it  is  a  study  of  language  and  not  of  literature 
it  is  purely  and  entirely  a  study  of  the  vehicle  of 
thought,  of  the  relations  existing  among  the  parts  of 
this  vehicle.  The  whole  range  of  the  physical  sciences 
is  a  study  of  the  relations  that  exist  among  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  matter,  whether  chemistry,  astronomy,  ge- 
ology, er  physics,  in  the  field  of  inorganic  matter,  or 
zoology  in  the  domain  of  organic  matter  be  the  special 
branch  pursued.  If  now  we  should  eliminate  from  our 
educational  curricula,  including  those  of  the  college 
and  university,  all  portions  devoted  to  the  study  of  time 
and  space  relations,  the  relations  existing  among  the 
parts  of  the  vehicle  of  thought,  and  those  among  the 
different  forms  of  matter  both  organic  and  inorganic, 
by  far  the  major  portion  of  our  general  education^  cur- 
riculum would  be  gone.  If  we  should  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial curriculum  established  to  study  the  relations  exist- 
ing among  men  after  they  get  into  trouble  instead  of 
trying  to  keep  them  out  of  trouble,  the  law  schools 
would  be  gone.  If  we  should  eliminate  the  curriculum 
established  primarily  for  the  study  of  the  relations  of 
men  to  another  life  which  we  hope  for,  and  to  the  in- 
habitants who  are  supposed  to  be  somewhere  among  the 
stars,  the  theological  schools  might  enjoy  an  eternal 
vacation. 

After  the  eliminations  from  our  general  curriculum 
of  the  lines  of  work  devoted,  so  far  as  content  goes,  to 
relations  other  than  those  among  human  beings,  the  re- 
mainder Is  mainly  composed  of  language,  as  literature 
and  history.  The  study  of  English  language  as  litera- 
ture is  a  field  that  is  being  cultivated*  with  excellent  re- 
sults. We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  line  of  work  has  been  much  extended'  in  recent 
years,  but  its  scope,  it  seems  to  me,  can  even  yet  be 
modified  with  improved  results  by  eliminating  those 
works  whose  content  is  comparatively  foreign  to  the 
life  we  are  now  living,  and  by  including  others  perhaps 
more  recently  produced,  and  more  serviceable  in  produc- 
ing the  desired  result. 

The  study  of  language  as  literature  is  not  confined  to 
English.  Quite  a  percentage  of  the  pupils  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  (I  speak  of  this  grade  of  work  because 
I  am  more  familiar  with  it),  spend  four  years  on  Latin, 
the  greater  part  of  this  time  on  authors.  They  are  not 
said  to  be  studying  Latin  literature,  all  the  same  they 
are  reading  Latin  authors,  which  is  certainly  a  large 
and  an  essential  part  of  the  study  of  literature.  Dur- 
ing the  time  given  to  these  authors  the  students' 
minds  are  occupied  with  the  thoughts  therein  contained. 
Let  us  devote  a  moment  to  this  content.  They  read 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  an  ambitious  warrior's  account 
of  his  own  butcheries  of  a  people  whose  right  to  the 
territory  that  was  the  scene  of  action  and  their  home, 
was  certainly  better  than  that  of  CsBsar*  A  year  of 
this.  They  read  Cicero*s  orations.  These  again  are  the 
account  of  a  most  villianous  attempt  at  butchery  of  men 
and  destruction  of  government,  all  told  by  one  of  the 
most  conceited  demagogs  in  history,  who  places  himself 
in  partnership  with  the  gods,  and  makes  himself  the 


senior  partner.  A  year  of  this.  They  read  Virgil, 
which  is  an  entrancing  story  of  the  wanderings  of  a 
hero  and  of  his  companions  after  the  city  of  their  home 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  their  friends  butchered 
by  the  sword  of  an  enemy.  The  wanderers  are  ship- 
wrecked and  driven  hither  and  thither  over  the  seas 
suffering  all  sorts  of  misfortunes,  and  all  because  the 
queen  of  the  gods  is  angry  at  one  of  their  relatives. 
The  hero's  love  affair  with  Dido  involves  betrayal,  de- 
sertion, and  suicide,  and  divine  beings  play  their  con- 
temptible role  in  it  idl.  A  year  of  this.  In  Greek 
many  of  them  read  the  Anabasis,  an  account  of  brother 
against  brother,  of  devastation  by  armies,  of  battles,  of 
unpunished  slaughter,  of  basest  treachery,  with 
perfect  immunity,  of  horrible  suffering.  A  year  of  this. 
They  read  the  Iliad.  Achilles  is  its  licentious  hero. 
He  refuses  to  join  in  battle,  but  like  a  spoiled  child 
sulks  in  his  hut,  because  the  commander  has  taken  away 
from  him  his  captive  concubine.  If  they  read  far 
enough  they  meet  still  more  suggestive  situations,  and 
soul-shocking,  blood-curdling  daughter,  where  javelins 
go  crashing  thru  skulls,  and  blood  and  brains  mingled 
flow  out. 

These  are  the  content  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture in  the  secondary  schools,  where  we  are  expected  to 
develop  character,  character  that  loves  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful,  and  these  are  some  of  our  tools 
to  work  with.  We  are  told  that  these  are  the  culture 
studies.    If  so,  may  the  gods  deliver  us  from  so  much 

culture. 

Reform  Needed. 

Historical  work  has  bnn  largely  a  study  of  dynasties, 
their  wars  and  court  intrigues.  It  is  becoming  a  study 
of  the  life  of  the  people  as  it  ought  always  to  have  been. 
All  historical  study  as  mapped  out  in  text-books,  and  as 
outlined  in  courses  of  study,  relates  to  the  pasl^  hence, 
so  far  as  it  is  a  study  of  relations  among  members  of 
human  society,  it  is  of  past  relations,  of  the  early  Orient, 
of  old  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  later 
Europe,  and  some  time  devoted  to  our  own  new  country, 
but  ^hen  we  come  down  near  to  date,  we  stop  short  as 
if  current  history  is  a  field  not  to  be  invaded  until  it 
has  become  past  history.  Why,  pray,  should  current 
history  not  have  a  place  in  our  courses  of  study,  even  a 
large  place  ?  Why  should  we  not  have  teachers  of  live 
history  as  well  as  of  dead  history ;  of  the  history  that 
is  being  made  by  Kitchener,  as  well  as  that  that  was 
made  by  Napoleon,  the  other  butcher ;  of  the  history  of 
which  we  are  all  a  part  as  well  as  of  that  of  which  none 
of  us  were  any  part.  We  need  men  educated  on  mod- 
ern pabulum,  not  alone  on  the  record  of  the  deeds  of 
effete  civilizations,  not  one  of  which  could  stand  an 
hour  among  the  nations  of  our  day.  Young  men  who 
go  from  our  schools  ought  to  know  the  world  as  it  is 
to-day,  but  they  do  not.  They  have  been  educated  as 
if  the  civilization  of  our  day  and  the  mighty  problems 
it  involves  are  not,  of  sufficient  importance  to  spend 
much  time  on  while  in  school.  They  will  converse  glib- 
ly about  mathematical  formulae,  about  chemical  com- 
pounds, Shakespeare  and  the  Caesars ;  but  ask  them 
what  is  right  among  men  in  this  day,  ask  them  to  make 
some  suggestion  looking  towards  the  improvement  of 
social  conditions,  and  not  one  in  five  hundred  will  give 
you  an  answer  that  will  stand  the  targets  of  reasoo. 
Ask  them  why  they  think  as  they  do  or  vote  as  they  do 
in  reference  to  some  vital  question  that  concerns  every- 
body, and  most  probably  their  reply  will  hang  on  imita- 
tion of  somebody  else,  or  upon  some  precedent,  or  tra- 
dition of  the  past,  which  has  no  fitness  whatsoever  in 
effort  to  improve  present  conditionp. 

Why  should  we  not  introduce  an  entirely  new  line 
of  work  into  our  public  school  system  7    Call  it  what 
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you  please,  sociology,  ecenomics,  social  economici,  hu- 
man society,  current  history,  or  what  not.  Let  its  pur- 
pose be  the  cultivation  of  this  field  of  human  relation- 
ships. It  is  not  sufficient  to  make  good  citizens.  We 
must  aim  at  producing  the  best  members  of  the  world's 
social  organism.  Society  is  broader  than  state,  more 
important  than  country.  It  is  vastly  more  important  to 
be  a  right  member  of  society  than  to  be  a  good  citizen 
of  any  government  the  sun  ever  shone  on.  The  world 
first,  country  second. 

If  you  will  excuse  a  personal  reference  I  want  to  men- 
tion a  little  experience.  I  was  educated  on  traditional 
lines  with  full  doses  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher  math- 
ematics. Some  years  of  my  life  as  a  teacher  were 
spent  on  the  ancient  languages,  in  both  college  and  sec- 
ondary grade  work.  About  eight  years  ago  I  under- 
took a  line  of  sociological  work  in  the  Newark  high 
school  where  I  am  now.  We  call  it  economics.  It  must 
have  some  name,  and  you  must  be  careful  what  name 
you  give  to  it.  During  these  years  I  have  been  teaching 
Greek  and  economics  side  by  side,  which  gives  me  some 
opportunity  to  compare  their  relative  values  as  educationid 
agencies.  The  result  is  I  have  stopped  upholding  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  as  a  preparation  for  life. 
This  sociological  work  has  been  a  revelation  to  me.  I 
am  sure  its  tendency  is  in  the  desired  direction.  It  is 
intensely  ethical,  eliciting  the  ethical  characteristics  of 
the  students.  It  is  deiQing  intimately  and  constantly 
with  the  relations  existing  among  ethical  beings,  men 
who  are  living  a  real  life  on  earth,  instead  of  with  those 
among  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fish  of  the  sea. 

If  the  Herbartian  interest  of  the  student  is  to  influ- 
ence the  selection  of  subject  matter  for  the  curriculum, 
and  it  certainly  ought,  sociological  work  will  be  among 
the  subjects  first  chosen.  In  all  my  school  experience 
I  have  never  seen  such  interest  manifested  in  any  other 
line  of  work  as  I  have  seen  sustained  for  a  year  in  this 
sociological  work.  I  have  many  evidences  that  this  in- 
terest does  not  stop  when  the  student  leaves  the  school. 
It  both  secures  interest  and  stimulates  thought  during 
school  days,  and  inspires  to  activity  and  growth  after 
school  days  have  ended. 

Students' opinions  are  sometimes  worth  consideration. 
I  recently  asked  forty  of  our  most  mature  students,  who 
expect  to  finish  the  high  school  course  this  year,  these 
two  questions.  First,  what  line  of  work  which  you  have 
had  in  the  high  school  do  you  think  will  be  of  greatest 
service  to  yen  in  securing  a  livelihood  7  Second,  which 
will  be  of  greatest  service  in  fitting  you  for  a  place  in 
life,  in  making  you  the  man  or  woman  of  influence  you 
would  like  to  be  ?  I  asked  the  first  question  for  the 
sake  of  making  clear  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  sec- 
ond. To  the  second  question  70  per  cent,  of  all  said 
economics.  This  includes  a  class  which  has  been  at'work 
a  little  over  two  months.  Of  the  other  class  taken  alone 
which  has  been  at  work  over  seven  months,  90  per  cent, 
said  economics,  and  this  without  one  word  from  me  to 
influence  them.  The  longer  they  continue  the  work 
the  more  clearly  they  see  its  bearing. 

I  feel  so  sure  that  sociological  work  is  productive  of  right 
results  that  I  would  make  it^  a  required  part  of  the  work 
of  every  graduate  of  every  normal  school  and  teachers' 
college  in  the  country.  It  is  well  to  understand  the 
proper  co  ordination  of  subjects,  but  the  first  step  in 
co-ordination  is  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  co-ordin- 
ated. Psychological  child  study  has  its  place,  but  the 
child's  brain  machinery  will  generally  work  all  right  if 
you  will  give  it  the  right  stuff  to  work  on.  A  spinning 
jenny  will  not  roll  steel  rails.  We  are  trying  to  get 
our  children  to  roll  steel  rails  when  they  are  able  only  to 
spin.  Sociological  child  study  points  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  vastly  more  impor- 
tant for  teachers  coming  from  the  training  schools  to 
know  less  about  psychological  operations  of  brains,  and 
more  about  the  sociological  relations  of  children  and 
men. 


The  Whole  Field. 

By  E.  H.  HUNTINQTON. 

When  Charles  Gorton  left  Rosstown  academy  to  teach 
his  first  school,  the  principal  said  to  him,  "  Determine 
to  make  this  a  memorable  year  in  that  district."  These 
words  rang  in  his  ears ;  he  had  said  in  reply,  *'  I  will, 
sir,"  and  he  meant  it.  He  was  the  son  of  intelligent 
parents,  of  New  England  stock ;  but  the  returns  from  a 
small  farm  were  quite  inadequate  to  permit  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  education,  and  Charles  had  been  only 
able  to  attend  the  academy  by  working  for  his  board ; 
also  the  principal  took  off  a  generous  discount  on  his 
tuition  bills  and  thus  he  started  out  in  life. 

His  trunk  was  packed  and  put  on  the  stage  and  he 
was  at  night  in  a  strange  city  looking  for  a  cheap  hoteL 
He  had  borrowed  his  uncle's  sil?er  watch  and  felt  that 
he  must  guard  against  possible  robbery,  for  he  had  often 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  the  villainous  deeds  done  in 
the  cities.  Asking  the  clerk  of  the  ' '  Temperance  hotel " 
the  price  of  lodging,  he  was  told  it  was  one  dollar ;  a 
large  sum  for  the  country  lad.  On  inquiry  he  was  told 
he  could  sleep  in  the  ''common  room  "  where  there  were 
twelve  beds,  for  fifty  cents.  How  should  he  guard  his 
twenty  dollars  and  the  silver  watch?  He  remembered 
the  plan  of  one  who  had  traveled  much  in  the  West,  and 
put  both  in  a  stocking  which  he  pinned  to  the  inside  of 
his  shirt.  Awakening  in  the  morning  and  finding  both 
safe  his  courage  rose.'  Eating  a  twenty- five  cent  break- 
fast before  daybreak,  he  set  eut  again  in  a  stage  on  a 
long  ride ;  the  road  wound  along  a  valley  for  a  time  and 
then  began  to  ascend  a  hill ;  now  it  ran  along  on  a  ridge 
for  several  miles.  Stopping  at  a  crossing  where  there 
was  a  blacksmith's  shop,  the  driver  shouted  ''  Pixlej^s 
Comers;  here  is  where  you  get  out."  On  inquiring 
**  the  Gaylord  District "  was  found  to  be  four  miles  dis- 
tant. At  nightfall  he  found  himself  in  the  bounds  of 
the  district  where  he  was  te  teach  for  five  months. 

Young  Gorton  visited  the  school-house  and  found  it 
a  low  red  building ;  at  least  it  had  been  red  ten  years 
before.  It  was  perched  on  ten  or  twelve  boulders,  these 
being  a  prolific  product  of  the  field  where  it  stood. 
There  was  a  little  entry  where  the  pupils  hung  their 
outer  garments  and  hats ;  there  were  the  remains  of  a 
woodshed  ;  three  sides  had  been  torn  off  for  kindlings, 
he  was  informed.  Out  in  plain  sight  with  no  door  was 
a  single  outhouse — the  whole  aspect  was  cheerless  and 
forbidding.  Inside  stood  a  rusty  stove  with  a  long 
rusty  pipe ;  the  stove  door  hung  by  ene  hinge.  The 
desks  had  once  been  varnished  but  that  had  disappeared  ; 
the  edges  of  many  had  been  hacked  by  knives,  and  ink 
stains  in  abundance  appeared  on  the  tops.  There  was  a 
single  chair  behind  the  teacher's  desk;  on  the  waUs 
hung  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States ;  the  cities 
being  shown  by  round  black  circles ;  the  blackboard  was 
made  of  three  boards  as  was  demonstrated  by  the  white 
cracks  caused  by  shrinkage ;  the  black  paint  of  the  sur- 
face had  now  become  a  shining  gray. 

The  teacher  had  listened  to  a  description  of  a  school- 
house  in  New  England's  Berkshire ;  he  had  seen  several 
pictures  of  school  buildings ;  his  mother  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  flowers  and  had  made  her  plain  unpainted  home 
a  sort  of  paradise ;  so  that  his  ideals  were  sadly  shat- 
tered as  he  looked  at  this  forlorn  building.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  Gaylord  District  were  of  a  sturdy,  peaceful 
sort ;  they  attended  the  large,  white  meeting-house 
with  great  regularity ;  they  felt  no  impelling  force  to 
make  the  school-house  pleasant  and  attractive  and  hence 
were  not  pained  by  the  abounding  ugliness.  But  the 
coming  of  this  young  man,  raw  and  untried  as  he  was, 
proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  He  deter- 
mined to  make  himself  felt  beyond  the  recitation ;  to 
teach  more  than  the  studies  prescribed. 

Of  the  seventy  on  the  district  rolls,  twenty-four  were 
present  at  the  opening ;  the  evident  leader  was  Deacon 
Gaylord's  daughter  Angeline,  a  girl  of  seventeen.  The 
teacher  felt  at  once  that  in  her  he  had  a  reliable  co-op- 
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erator.  Ab  she  stood  beside  his  desk  before  school  be- 
gan she  asked  him,  **  How  do  you  like  our  school-build- 
ing, Mr.  Gorton?"  and  with  this  gave  him  a  look  that 
plainly  said,  '*  You  must  think  us  a  queer  set  of  people 
not  to  tear  such  a  structure  down  at  once."  She  added 
that  many  were  dissatisfied,  but  the  teachers  did  not 
seem  to  care.  Several  gathered  to  hear  the  earnest 
conversation  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil ;  all 
seemed  ready  to  do  something;  a  leader  was  plainly 
needed ;  he  determined  to  be  an  active  agent  in  bring- 
ing about  the  day  of  better  things. 

The  news  quickly  spread  that  the  new  teacher  was 
entirely  different  from  the  others  who  had  ''carried  on 
the  school ''  to  use  the  phrase  current  in  the  district ; 
and  there  was  a  note  of  expectancy  ;  if  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  words  it  would  have  been,  "I  wonder  what 
he  will  do?" 

Charles  Gorton  was  too  wise  to  undertake  what  was 
needed  alone.  Nor  did  he  know  exactly  what  was 
needed,  nor  what  he  could  do  ;  neither  did  Napoleen  nor 
Columbus.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  we  do  not  see 
the  end  from  the  beginning.  The  teacher  had  learned 
in  his  little  native  village  the  importance  of  an  organi- 
zation ;  in  imitation  of  an  effort  there  made  by  several 
women  to  fix  sidewalks  and  plant  trees,  he  proposed  a 
"  School  Improvement  Association  "  to  the  pupils  and 
all  were  ready  to  join  it.  The  announcement  of  this 
brought  in  several  young  ladies  who  had  left  the  school 
and  who  wanted  to  study  literature  and  history  if  it 
were  possible.  To  meet  their  need  she  proposed  to  form  a 
post-graduate  class  to  meet  twice  a  week  for  an  hour;  this 
began  its  session  at  the  school-house  at  three  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  but  in  the  winter  it 
met  at  Deacon  Gaylord's. 

The  parents  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  de- 
sire of  their  children  for  an  improvement  of  the 
school  building,  and  the  trustees  made  no  objection — 
indeed  Trustee  Osborne  said  that  it  was  a  wonder  they 
had  not  complained  before.  The  association  being 
formed,  with  Deacon  Gaylord  as  its  president  and  an 
executive  committee  of  seven,  among  which  were  Mr. 
Gorton  and  three  of  his  post-graduate  class,  Angeline 
Gaylord  and  Henry  Osborne,  two  of  the  regular  pupils, 
and  Mrs.  Chapman,  a  woman  of  energy  and  some  natural 
taste,  operations  were  begun  by  scraping  the  desks  and 
varnishing  them;  the  walls  were  kalsomined ;  some 
stout  building  paper  was  pasted  on  the  walls  and  then 
slated,  forming  excellent  blackboards  ;  a  new  stove  was 
obtained,  as  it  was  determined  to  burn  coal  instead  of 
wood  ;  another  outhouse  was  made  and  locks  put  on  the 

doors. 

Mr.  Gorton  had  found  out,  as  every  teacher  will  in 
time,  that  in  order  to  bring  the  parents  to  his  way  of 
thinking  he  must  first  get  the  pupils  to  espouse  the  idea. 
The  members  of  his  post  graduate  class  were  all  young 
ladies  at  present  and  they  had  been  long  ashamed  of  the 
rude  conditions  existing  at  the  school-house ;  they  re- 
joiced in  any  improvement  of  them.  Mr.  Gorton  let 
them  propose  further  changes ;  the  result  being  that  it 
was  urged  to  have  a  stone  wall  put  under  the  sills  of  the 
house  to  keep  the  floor  warm,  all  having  complained  of 
cold  feet  in  the  winter.  The  girls  were  desirous  of  a 
separate  entry  and  the  trustees  consented  to  put  on  a 
front  ten  feet  wide,  so  that  each  sex  would  have  a  sep- 
arate entrance  and  separate  clothes  room ;  the  plank 
partition  between  the  old  entry  and  the  school-room  was 
removed  ;  it  had  long  been  a  source  of  trouble ;  thru 
the  cracks  notes  were  often  handed  in,  in  spite  of  the 
watchfulness  of  the  teacher. 

Mrs.  Chapman  proved  an  able  helper  en  the  executive 
committee ;  she  had  the  members  come  to  her  own 
house  to  consult  about  improvements,  declaring,  ''In 
my  travels  I  saw  no  meaner  school  building  than  the  one 
in  our  district."  At  one  meeting  the  trustees  came 
and  it  was  decided  to  paint  the  school-house,  but  all 
were  opposed  to  its  being  painted  red,  the  Deacon  Gay- 
lerd  said  that  lasted  better  than  any  other  color.    They 


were  also  willing  to  have  a  fence  and  a  gate,  and  a 
wooden  walk  made,  and  a  platform  in  front  of  the  house. 
These  changes  were  quickly  made ;  the  discussion  of 
them  gave  the  district  something  to  think  about  and 
talk  about  and  roused  an  interest  in  the  school  that  had 
not  been  felt  for  a  dozen  years.  The  attendance  stead- 
ily increased ;  when  the  fall  work  was  over  there  were 
fifty-two  on  the  roll,  the  number  the  preceding  year  be- 
ing twenty-eight  at  this  date. 

Mr.  Gorton  was  made  of  both  serious  and  substantial 
stuff.  Mere  physical  improvements  were  not  enough  to 
suit  him.  He  had  not  been  to  a  normid  school,  but  the 
"teachers*  class"  in  the  academy  had  b^n  conducted 
by  an  "Oswego  graduate"  who  had  imbibed  the  spuit 
of  the  lamented  Sheldon,  and  he  had  acquired  some  in- 
sight into  genuine  educational  objects  as  distisguished 
from  nimble  operations  of  the  lips.  He  had  purchased 
one  volume  relating  to  education,  and  had  subscribed  to 
The  Teacher^  Institute^  feeling  that  it  was  on  the  lines 
laid  down  in  that  paper  he  should  succeed  if  at  all.  But 
besides  he  was  a  reader  of  good  literature  ;  he  had  be- 
gun to  read  Virgil  and  brought  that  and  his  Latin  dic- 
tionary along,  determining  to  continue  his  studies  during 
the  winter. 

There  was  a  church  a  mile  distant ;  this  he  attended 
regularly  and  joined  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 
It  was  remarked  by  a  post  graduate,  "He  didn't  Bit 
back  in  the  comer  as  the  other  teachers  did,  but  came 
up  on  the  front  seat  and  helped  us  in  the  singing." 
Things  in  education  and  religion  drag  so  heavUy  in 
country  places  that  assistance  is  heartily  welcomed ; 
and  so  the  teacher  found  friends  on  all  sides.  Tho  him- 
self only  a  pupil  in  a  Bible  class  when  attending  the 
academy  he  readily  consented  to  teach  a  class  of  young 
people  in  the  Sunday  school. 

There  had  been.no  lessons  in  music  and  but  little 
singing  in  the  school.  Mr.  Gorton  had  been  taught  to 
read  music  by  his  father  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and 
he  felt  he  could  teach  all  to  read  simple  music  too,  and 
gave  daily  lessons.  Soon  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
singing  heard.  At  the  "  Parents' Day,"  held  the  last 
Friday  afternoon  of  each  month,  the  music  became  a 
conspicuous  and  pleasing  feature.  At  the  first  of  these 
meetings  only  a  few  parents  came,  but  at  the  second 
and  all  others  nearly  the  entire  district  turned  out. 
Here  the  post  graduates  played  an  important  part ;  they 
met  the  visitors,  gave  them  seats,  and  took  part  in  the 
exercises.  Knowing  that  country  people  like  to  be  en- 
tertained some  charades  and  dialogs  were  enacted.  In 
each  of  these  gatherings  allusion  would  be  made  to  the 
Improvement  Association  and  compliments  offered  to 
the  trustees  for  carrying  out  suggestions  and  bints 
made  that  at  some  future  time  a  handsome  building 
would  be  erected. 

The  school  was  the  central  figure  in  the  district  all 
the  five  months.  Several  years  before,  when  much 
whipping  was  the  custom,  there  was  some  excitement 
concerning  the  doings  "down  at  the  school,"  the  ioquiry 
propounded  to  the  pupils  when  they  arrived  at  their 
homes  being,  "Well,  who  got  licked  to-day?"  Gradu- 
ally it  dawned  on  the  minds  of  teachers  that  "licking'' 
was  not  an  essential  part  of  a  course  of  study  ;  it  was  in 
fact  a  "  fad,"  and  so  they  dropped  it.  At  first  the  par- 
ents thought  the  teacher  was  neglecting  his  duty  and 
grumbled  that  "  He  don't  keep  such  order  as  they  did 
when  I  went  to  school ;  then  if  you  gave  a  word  of 
'  sass '  they  knocked  you  flat  on  the  floor."  But  gradu- 
ally they  became  accustomed  to  the  milder  rule  that  pre- 
vailed. 

Mr.  Gorton  interested  all,  treated  all  respectfully  and 
kindly,  kept  the  machinery  in  full  swing,  avoided  con- 
flicts, never  intimated  that  he  expected  any  disobedience, 
had  few  rules,  smiled  pleasantly  when  he  saw  effort  bad 
been  put  forth,  trained  them  in  polite  treatment  of  him- 
self and  others,  and  kept  ripples  of  music  running  among 
all  the  exercises. 

The  county  superintendent  drove  up  one  forenoon  in- 
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tending  to  make  a  half  hour's  visit  and  was  surprised  at 
the  changes ;  being  a  wise  man,  he  knew  these  came 
from  the  presence  of  this  young  man.  He  looked  on, 
went  to  dinner  at  Mr.  Osborne's,  came  back  again  and 
spent  most  of  the  afternoon  in  the  school ;  halting  at 
Deacon  Gaylord's  he  said, ''  Well,  Deacon,  youVe  a  gen- 
uine man  at  last ;  I  don't  know  but  he's  equal  to  any 
we've  got  in  the  county.  I  can  get  him  a  better  place 
in  the  fall.  That's  a  real  school,  full  measure  ;  most  of 
them  are  run  as  most  of  you  run  your  farms,  on  seven- 
by-nine  principles." 

The  five  months  drew  to  a  close.  On  the  evening 
before  the  day  set  for  the  closing  exercises  Mrs.  Chap- 
man gave  a  send-off  reception  to  Mr.  Gorton ;  she  had 
a  large  house  and  invited  everybody.  The  minister 
made  some  remarks  and  presented  a  Bible  to  the 
teacher ;  the  children  sang  some  songs  and  there  was 
ice  cream  and  cake.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day 
there  was  a  gathering  of  the  entire  district,  seemingly  ; 
compositions,  declamations,  recitations,  dialogs  and 
songs  made  up  an  interesting  bill  of  mental  fare.  An 
album  of  photographs  was  presented  by  post  graduates 
and  a  silver  watch  from  the  Improvement  Association 
by  Deacon  Gaylord,|with  avery  earnest  speech.  Among 
other  things  he  said  :  *'  We  wish  you  well,  Mr.  Gorton, 
for  you  have  done  well  by  us.  I  don't  like  to  use  com- 
parisons, but  you  have  not  gone  around  in  a  circle  as  my 
white  horse  does  in  Osborne's  cider  mill.  You  have 
done  something  for  all  of  us.  We  wish  we  were  young 
and  could  go  to  such  a  school  ourselves." 

The  impression  made  by  that  earnest  teacber  was 
ne?er  effaced.  The  post  graduates  were  especially  in- 
vigorated. They  represent  a  class  some  members  of 
which  exist  in  every  district — the  older  pupils  who  need 
something  more  than  is  attempted  by  the  average 
teacher ;  he,  too  often,  is  afraid  of  them ;  they  are 
often  his  equal  in  scholarship  and  mental  power  ;  they 
need  the  formation  of  ideals ;  they  need  direction  in 
life ;  they  should  be  i^ntroduced  to  the  noblest  literature  ; 
they  need  to  have  some  one  walk  along  in  their  very 
paths  beside  them  and  discuss  truth  with  them 

Would  that  there  were  more  possessing  the  spirit  of 
Charles  Gorton  abroad  in  the  land  ! 


Teaching  Primary  Number. 

Bulletin  Number  1  of  the  San  Francisco  state 
normal  school  gives  a  discussion  by  Frank  F.  Bunker, 
on  primary  number  teaching.  The  following  selections 
commend  themselves  as  particularly  suggestive  : 

The  chief  merit  of  any  system  used  in  teaching  com- 
binations, says  the  writer,  is  its  thoroness.  Any  hap- 
hazard work  or  any  application  of  combinations  in 
column  addition  which  the  child  has  not  first  learned 
defeats  the  purpose  of  the  system.  The  child  must 
pass  by  easy  and  carefully  graded  steps  from  the  simple 
to  the  difScult.  At  every  step  of  the  way  the  teacher 
must  keep  well  within  the  powers  of  the  child.  Men 
succeed  in  this  world  not  by  reason  of  past  failures  but 
because  of  past  successes.  Just  so  with  a  child.  It 
gets  a  pleasurable  emotional  reaction  from  the  doing  of 
the  things  it  can  do  well.  The  joy  of  achievement  is  a 
powerful  stimulus  in  extending  and  perfecting  tech- 
nique. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  our  primary  grades  to  ration- 
alize "carrying"  and  "borrowing."  EflSciency  in  add- 
ing demands  that  these  processes  become  reflex.  The 
adult  mind  when  adding  columns  of  figures  or  when 
subtracting  one  number  from  another  is  absolutely  de- 
void of  even  the  feeling  of  the  concrete.  To  begin  in 
the  first  grade  tieing  bundles  of  splints  into  tens  and 
these  tens  into  hundreds  is  interesting  perhaps,  but  it 
gives  no  working  ability,  and  we  question  much  its 
value  in  giving  so-called  insight  into  number.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  mechanical  process  of  "bringing 
down  the  2  and  carrying  the  1,"  to  the  child  is  just  as 
much  an  objective  thing  as  would  be  a  bundle  of  splints, 


and  besides  it  happens  to  be  right  along  the  line  of  the 
child's  future  as  well  as  present  need. 

We  insist  that  children  of  our  primary  grades  must 
never  be  given  exercises  in  column  addition  to  be  done 
on  paper  at  their  seats.  Children,  if  allowed  the  time, 
will  fall  back  into  the  habit  of  counting  up  the  sum  of  a 
given  column  serially.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the 
child  will  **  outgrow  "  this  habit.  Changing  one's  habits 
is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  this.  To  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  this  habit  we  are  careful,  first,  to  give  in 
columns  only  those  combinations  which  the  children 
have  learned  thoroly,  and  second,  always  requiring  that 
the  work  be  performed  rapidly  at  the  board  in  the  full 
view  of  the  teacher. 

We  do  a  little  work  with  tables  in  the  first  grade  in 
connection  with  combinations.  Systematic  work,  bow- 
ever,  does  not  begin  before  the  second.  By  the  end  of 
the  third  grade  we  expect  the  formal  study  of  the  tables 
to  have  been  completed.  It  is  te  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  with  these  tables  as  with  other  pbaEes  of  our 
formal  work  a  careful  and  conscientious  review  is  main- 
tained beyond  the  third  grade. 

V  Three  methods  naturally  suggest  themselves  as  ore 
begins  their  study.  First,  the  method  of  confitiuction. 
By  manipulating  objects  the  child  can  be  led  to  "dis- 
cover" the  tables.  Second,  he  can  develop  the  tables 
by  applying  his  knowledge  of  addition.  Third,  the 
tables  can  be  given  by  authority  and  the  child  told  to 
memorize  them. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  matters  much  which  method 
is  used,  but  the  teacher  must  realize  fully,  as  we  have 
frequently  stated  that  she  will  never  get  necessary 
facility  in  using  the  tables  by  means  of  manipulating 
objects.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  tables  must  be 
memorized.  They  must  be  learned  so  thoroly  tbat  the 
correct  result  can  be  given  instantly.  Upon  the  thoro- 
ness with  which  this  work  is  done  depend  the  accuracy 
and  the  success  of  future  efforts.. 

In  our  own  work  we  employ  the  second  and  third 
methods  already  suggested.  Our  children  develop  a 
given  table  additively,  and  then  memorize  the  results. 
By  constructing  the  tables  the  children  see  the  relation 
between  multiplication  and  addition.  .  Besides  this,  it 
gives  them  unconsciously  a  feeling  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  formal  procers.  In  memorizing  the  results 
we  take  advantage  of  the  child's  delight  in  rhythm  and 
teach  the  child  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  'Hwo  times 
one  is  two,"  two  times  two  is  four,"  two  times  three  is 
six,"  etc.  For  variety  these  are  frequently  sung  to 
some  simple  tune*  Work  of  this  character  is  followed 
up,  however,  by  much  skipping  about  to  insure  a  power 
independent  of  sequence. 

Fully  as  important  as  the  multiplication  tables,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  future  work,  is  the  mastery  of  the 
division  tables.  Much  of  tie  difficulty  which  many 
teachers  experience  in  teaching  long  division  is  directly 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  recognized  this  need 
and  hence  have  given  division  exercises  only  in  a  hap- 
hazard and  ineffective  way.  Besides  thoro  drUl  on  exact 
divisions  there  must  be,  as  well,  much  oral  work  on  in- 
exact divisions.  Altho  a  child  may  be  able  to  tell 
quickly  that  in  63  there  are  9  7's,  it  does  not  follow  by 
any  means  that  he  can  tell  as  readily  tbat  in  8H  there 
are  9  9's  with  6  as  a  remainder. 


In  answer  to  the  question,  "  In  what  year  was  there 
no  full  moon  for  a  month?"  Mr.  George  W.  Stephen- 
son, of  Missouri,  gives  the  following  interesting  bit  of 
information  :  "The  month  of  February,  1886,  was  in 
one  respect  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world's  history. 
It  had  no  full  moon.  January  had  two  full  moons,  and 
so  had  March,  but  February  had  none  Do  you  realize 
what  a  rare  thing  in  nature  it  was?  It  had  not  occurred 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  and  it  will  not  occur 
again,  according  to  the  computation  of  astronomers  for 
2,500,000  years." 
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NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 

Week  Ending  June  14,  1902. 

People  in  safe  places  are  advising  the  boycotting  of 
school  boards  which  have  not  dealt  honorably  with  a 
school  superintendent,  and  they  are  inclined  to  find 
fault  with  those  who  accept  positions  made  vacant  thru 
partisan  politics.  This  is  nonsense.  Some  one  is  sure 
to  be  willing  to  serve,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  children 
in  the  schools  we  ought  to  be  glad  if  that  one  is  a  good 
man.  He  should  be  encouraged  rather  than  found 
fault  with,  in  the  hope  that  during  his  administration  a 
wholesome  and  intelligent  public  sentiment  will  develop 
and  make  impossible  a  recurrence  of  the  chicanery  that 
turned  his  predecessor  out  of  ofSce.  If  professional 
scruples  stand  in  the  way  of  the  children's  interests, 
then  something  is  wrong  with  the  scruples.  The  infer- 
ence the  editor  of  the  Edueatianal  RevUw  would  seem  to 
have  his  readers  draw  is  unwarranted  by  a  right  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  a  public  official  to  the  com- 
munity, especially  that  of  an  educator,  when  he  sug- 
gests that  Dr.  Nightingale  ought  to  address  a  spirited 
declination  to  the  Cook  County  Republican  Convention, 
and  that  Principal  Pearson  should  tell  the  Kansas  City 
school  board  politicians  that  he  preferred  his  principal- 
ship  to  the  superinteidency  wrestled  from  Mr.  Wolfe. 
So  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Pearson  has  had  no  hand  in  the 
deposing  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  and  his  path  will  be  difficult  at 
best,  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.  '  He  has  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy. 

As  to  Dr.  Nightingale,  there  is  no  deubt  that  he  will 
make  a  good  county  superintendent.  His  nomination  came 
to  him  entirely  unsought.  He  was  a  close  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  Bright* s  and  his  conduct  has  been  thoroly  hon- 
orable and  loyal  thruout.  He  was  himself  the  victim  of 
a  clique  with  whom  faithful  and  successful  service  in 
the  schools  counts  for  nothing.  He  has  done  great 
things  for  the  schools,  and  he  deserves  to  be  elected. 
Mr.  Bright,  we  hope,  will  be  called  to  a  place  where  his 
eminent  qualifications  and  devotion  to  education  will  be 
appreciated. 

Politicastering  in  school  boards  is  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  any  one  party.  Supt.  Wolfe  was  ousted  from 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  by  the  Republicans,  who  would 
not  have  a  Democrat  in  office.  Mr.  Bright  was  refused 
renomination  in  Cook  county  by  his  own  party,  at  the 
behest  of  a  vindictive  Republican  boss.  Mr.  Jasper 
was  shabbily  treated  by  a  reform "  board.  And  now 
comes  the  news  from  St.  Paul.,  Minn.,  that  the  Demo- 
crats in  charge  of  the  school  machinery  have  given  evi- 
dence of  their  picayune  makeup  by  turning  out  in  a 
shameful  manner  the  man  who  has  been  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  school  for  two  years,  Mr.  Irwen  Lev- 
iston,  and  reinstating  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith,  who  was  retired 
by  a  former  board.  Preis.  Bernard  Zimmermann,  of  the 
school  board,  in  discussing  the  action  of  his  associates 
on  the  St.  Paul  board,  said,  ''It  was  a  serious  mistake. 
The  factions  and  discord  had  all  been  removed  under 
Supt.  Leviston,  and  Mr.  Smith's  return  only  reopens 
them.  Admitting,  if  you  desire,  that  Mr.  Leviston  was 
not  as  strong  a  man  as  might  be  had,  it  was  better  to 
retain  him  than  to  get  a  new  man.  The  city  has  a  bad 
enough  reputation  now  among  educators.  When  Mr. 
Smith  retired  two  years  ago  we  couldn't  get  some  of  the 
able  men  we  wanted  to  eonsider  coming  to  St.  Paul.    If 


they  just  keep  on,  St.  Paul  will  not  be  able  to  get  a 
first-class  man  to  consider  any  offer.  They  prefer  to 
stay  in  places  where  the  salary  is  smaller  but  they  aie 
more  certain  of  their  positions." 

A  defender  of  his  party  friends  in  the  board  voiced 
the  feeling  in  this  way :  **  Of  course  some  people  will 
holler.  We  expected  that.  They  hollered  when  Mur- 
phy was  put  on  the  board  of  public  works ;  they  hollered 
at  the  appointment  of  Rundlett,  but  Smith  got  the 
largest  vote  for  mayor  he  ever  received.  They  can  hol- 
ler now  and  it  will  have  the  same  effect.  The  thing  is 
now  done,  and  A.  J.  Smith  is  certain  of  being  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  next  four  years.  All  the 
boys  that  went  to  school  to  him  have  a  good  word  to 
say  for  him,  and  that  is  pretty  much  in  hto  favor.  His 
friends  felt  that  he  was  not  treated  right  two  years  ago. 
They  vowed  to  get  him  back,  and  they  have  done  so, 
that  is  all  there  is  to  if 

Poor  St.  Paul  I  Once  the  schools  could  be  pointed 
at  with  pride  as  among  the  best  in  the  country.  Under' 
.  Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert  they  rose  to  the  highest  point  of 
excellence.  Since  he  left  there  has  been  constant  tur- 
moil and  change,  rendering  healthy  progress  almost  im- 
possible, in  spite  of  the  heroic  and  great  work  of  Miss 
Sarah  C.  Brooks,  who  is  one  of  the  three  strongest  pri- 
mary supervisors  in  America.  | 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  N.  E.  A.  to  add  to  its  pro- 
gram a  discussion  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  school  su- 
perintendents that  will  make  the  cities  that  have  al- 
lowed politics  to  move  the  heads  of  their  schools  real- 
ize the  enormity  of  their  shame. 


The  Democratic  State  Convention  ef  Indiana  has 
nominated  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Scott,  of  Clark  county,  for 
the  office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


Should  the  Teacher  Advance? 

Should  one  who  is  at  the  head  of  an  army  advance 
with  it,  or  should  he  merely  shout  **  onward  "  to  them? 
Dr.  Arnold  said  on  this  very  point,  "Even  ani- 
mals prefer  to  drink  from  a  running  stream.* 
But  is  it  not  the  case  that  a  very  large  number  having 
obtained  the  easiest  possible  certificate,  only  add  acci- 
dentally to  their  fund  of  knowledge  by  gathering  little 
scraps  from  the  newspaper  or  magazine  from  time  to  time  ? 

7%e  Sun  recently  had  an  editorial  on  Mr.  James  G. 
Batterson,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  so  well  deacribeB 
what  course  a  teacher  should  follow  that  we  publish  part 
of  it: 

He  neyer  had  much  chance  in  the  schools.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  stone-mason  and  learned  hit  father's  trade.  He  had  pre- 
vioasly  learned  the  printer's  trade  and  had  studied  to  fit  him- 
•olf  to  enter  college.  But  that  was  a  dream.  He  went  to 
marble-cutting  with  his  father,  first  at  Litchfield,  then  at 
Hartford.  He  began  as  a  builder  of  cheap  rural  graTostones 
and  monuments.  He  came  to  be  a  really  monumental  builder 
witness  the  State  Capitol  at  Hartford,  and  most  of  all,  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington.  He  was  extraordin- 
arily successfnl  as  a  builder  and  maker  of  marble  work.  He 
was  the  American  beginner  of  accident  insurance,  and  he 
founded  one  of  the  great  Hartford  life  insurance  companies. 
And  all  the  time  he  kept  goiuR  to  college  by  himself.  He  con- 
tinued to  get  an  education  much  more  valuable  and  variois 
than  99.d9  per  cent,  of  college-educated  men  acquire.  Mr. 
Batterson  was  educating  himself  all  his  life. 

He  made  himself  not  a  smatterer  but  a  real  scholar  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  He  loved  to  read  and  translate  Homer  and 
Virgil.  He  used  to  read  Greek  every  day,  "  with  his  feet  on 
the  fender,"  as  Macaulay  said.  He  consoled  his  age  with 
those  ageless  masterworks.  He  made  himself  familiar  witk 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. '  He  was  an  earnest  student  of 
Biblical  literature.  He  'aoquired  an  admirable  taste  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  He  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  horti- 
cmture.  He  wrote  like  a  master  on  tafation  and  he  produced 
considerable  poetry.  His  life  was  long  aid  enviable.  He 
kept  his  intellectual  keenness  to  the  end.  All  his  success  and 
all  his  learning  he  won  by  himself.  He  made  his  opportuni- 
ties.   He  built  himself  up  broad  and  deep  and  strong. 
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The  Western  Drawing  Teachers' 

{Association. 

The  Western  Drawing  Teachera'  Association  met  this 
year  nnder  most  favorable  circumstances,  at  Minnea- 
poliSy  May  7,  8,  and  d.  Even  the  weather  was  perfect 
antil  the  last  afternoon,  and  teachers  and  friends  of  the 
work  did  everything  to  make  the  visitors  feel  at  home. 
The  Minneapolis  dailies  spoke  very  highly  of  the  meet- 
ings. One  of  them  came  out  with  the  headline,  **  Use 
Pure  English/'  and  went  on  to  say,  ''The  convention  is 
unique  among  the  gatherings  held  in  Minneapolis  within 
the  past  five  years.  Of  the  several  papers  read  and  the 
many  addresses  delivered,  each  has  been  remarkable 
l)ecause  of  the  absence  of  slang  or  even  colloquialisms. 
Pare  English  is  not  so  common  nowadays  as  to  pass  un- 
noticed. In  fact,  it  is  so  rare  a  thing  as  inevitably  to 
occasion  comment."  Another  paper  remarked  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  efBce- seekers  present  and  that  no 
one  but  the  members  of  the  nominating  committee 
49eemed  at  all  concerned  about  the  election. 

Indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  was  delightful. 
Everyone  seemed  bent  on  gaining  new  ideas,  visiting 
with  old  friends  and  making  new  ones,  and  incidentally 
having  a  good  time.  At  the  West  hotel,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  convention,  the  scene  was  always  enliv- 
ening, especially  in  the  dining-room,  where  very  practical 
and  edif  jing  round-tables  were  held  three  times  a  day. 
There  was  not  an  unoccupied  moment  during  the  three 
days  and  it  became  something  of  a  problem  to  get  in  all 
the  good  things. 

The  social  side  was  well  taken  care  of.  On  Wednes- 
day afternoon  from  five  until  six  tea  was  served  at  the 
Beard  Art  Company's  Gallery,  where  a  very  fine  line  of 
pictures  for  the  schoobroom  was  exhibited.  Wednesday 
ovening,  after  the  lecture,  a  reception  was  given  by  the 
Minneapolis  Fine  Arts  Society,  at  the  public  library. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  a  trolley  party  was  planned 
by  the  Commercial  club  and  the  visitors  were  taken  to 
Lakes  Harriet  and  Calhoun  and  to  Minnehaha  Falls. 

The  most  important  social  event  was  the  reception  at 
the  West  hotel  on  Thursday  evening,  given  by  the  Min- 
neapolis Teachers'  Club.  Great  clusters  of  American 
beauty  roses,  Easter  lilies,  and  palms  decorated  the  par- 
lor floor  of  the  hotel,  and  girls  stood  at  the  stairway 
with  armf uls  of  the  long-stemmed  roses,  one  of  which 
they  gave  to  each  delegate — a  very  pretty  and  conspicu- 
ous way  of  labeling  the  guests.  The  Central  high 
4ichool  orchestra  played  at  intervals  thruout  the  even- 
ing. 

A  full  report  of  the  convention,  containing  all  the  ad- 
dresses given,  will  be  issued  in  September  and  all  who 
heard  the  many  strong  speakers  will  be  glad  to  have 
their  papers  and  talks  in  permanent  form. 

Wednesday  morning  Miss  Seegmiller,  of  Indianapolis, 
reported  for  the  committee  on  drawing  in  normal 
schools,  bringing  forward  viduable  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  preparation  in  drawing  given  by  the  various  nor- 
mal schools  of  the  West.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  the  present  training  was  in  most  eases 
inadequate  for  the  later  demands  of  teaching,  and  a 
strong  attempt  is  to  be  made  te  raise  the  requirements 
in  this  important  branch. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Alfred  Vance  Churchill, 
director  of  the  art  department  of  Teachers  college,  lec- 
tured on  the  **  Future  of  Art  in  Public  Education."  Mr. 
Churchill  is  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Dr.  Denman  W. 
Ross,  of  Harvard  university  and  presented  the  theories 
of  the  scientific  basis  for  the  teaching  of  art  which  Dr. 
Ross  is  working  out. 

Thursday  morning  Prof.  L.,W.  Miller,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia School  ef  Indnstrial  Art,  gave  a  practical  and 
intensely  interesting  paper  on  '' Constructive  Design 
jmd  Decoration.'*    At  the  outset  he  stated  that  he  in- 


tended to  claim  the  whole  thing  for  his  subject  and  pro- 
ceeded with  an  earnest  plea  for  character  as  the  basis 
and  fruit  of  all  true  art.  This  paper  was  ably  discussed 
by  Mr.  John  S.  Ankeney,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Lucy  Dorritt 
Hale.  When  the  subject  was  thrown  open  for  general 
discussion  Mr.  Goodenougb,  of  Brooklyn,  who  had  just 
come  in,  spoke  of  its  application  in  the  work  over  which 
he  had  charge.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks  Miss  Bon- 
nie Snew  very  gracefully  introduced  him  to  theaudienee 
by  saying,  ''Three  Wise  Men  came  out  of  the  East  in 
pursuit  of  the  star  which  was  said  to  take  its  way  West- 
ward," adding  the  names  of  Mr.  Churchill,  Professor 
Miller,  and  Mr.  Goodenougb. 

Miss  Snow  has  the  happy  faculty  of  saying  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time  and,  with  her  corps  of  assis- 
tants, was  doubtless  responsible  for  the  atmosphere  of 
good  fellowship  that  prevailed  thruout  the  sessions. 
The  rest  of  the  morning  was  given  up  to  three  interest- 
ing papers  on  the  subject,  "  How  Art  Education  should 
affect  the  Home  and  the  School,"  by  Miss  Emily  E.  Brack- 
en,Miss  Mary  M.  Saams,and  Mrs.  Annie  Holbroek  Weyer- 
hauser,  and  the  report  for  the  Committee  on  Traveling 
Exhibits,  by  Miss  M.  Emma  Roberts. 

On  Friday  morning  Miss  Wilson,  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
and  Mrs.  Hannah  Johnson  Carter,  of  Chicago,  reviewed 
the  exhibits  sent  from  forty-two  cities  and  towns.  Then 
followed  a  practical  round-table  on  the  subjects,  **  How 
can  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten,  Primary,  and  Draw- 
ing Supervisors  best  be  harmonized?"  '  "Teaching 
Vidues,"  and  "Landscape — How  get  at  this  work  in- 
doors?" The  first  was  discussed  by  Miss  Brooks,  Miss 
Ellis,  and  Miss  Goldsworthy  ;  the  second  by  Mr.  A. 
Dwight  Kennedy,  Miss  Martha  Waite,  and  Miss  Lucy 
B.  Chapman ;  and  the  third  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Chamber- 
lain, Miss  Florence  A.  Everett,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Sullivan. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  association  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  visit  Mr.  Walker's  gallery, 
one  of  the  finest  private  collections  of  paintings  in  this 
country. 

On  Friday  evening  the  convention  came  to  an  end 
after  a  magnificent  address  on  "Literature  and  Painting 
The  Sisterhood  of  the  Arts,"  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Clark,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  As  the  delegates  trudged  back 
to  the  hotel,  utterly  oblivious  to  a  drenching  rain,  they 
realized  that  the  three  days  on  the  mountain  top  were 
over,  but  they  had  received  inspiration  and  courage  to 
face  new  problems  until  the  next  meeting  at  SpringiSeld, 
Illinois,  in  1903.  Mary  G.  Fernald, 

Cedar  Rapids^  Iowa.  Supervisor  of  Qrawing. 


the  Flowers ! 

An  appeal  has  been  issued  by  Dr.  William  T.  Homa- 
day,  director  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  against 
the  destruction  of  wild  fiowers  in  the  public  parks.  He 
urges  that  as  every  bright  spring  Sunday  there  are 
about  20,000  visitors  ii  the  park,  each  of  whom  picks 
wild  fiowers,  within  five  years,  if  [there  is  no  restraint, 
there  will  be  few  wild  flowers  left  in  Bronx  park. 

Violets,  spring  beauties,columbines,  hepatieas,  daisies, 
jack-in-the-pulpits,  dandelions,  all  are  plucked  by  the 
handfuls  and  carried  away.  The  trailing  arbutus  has 
already  been  destroyed.  Visitors  not  only  pick  the 
flowers  but  dig  them  up  roots  and  all.  The  park  depart- 
ment have  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  station  em- 
ployes at  different  points  to  admonish  the  thoughtless 
visitors,  but  their  efforts  amount  to  practically  noth- 
ing. 

Dr.  Hornaday  wisely  concludes  his  appeal  by  observ- 
ing that  the  remedy  lies  in  the  people  themselves.  Par- 
ents and  teachers  should  admonish  the  children  and 
those  who  understand  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
should  admonish  others. 
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Minneapolis  Public  Schools. 

The  public  school  system  of  Minneapolis  is  continuous 
from  kindergarten  to  high  school,  while  the  presence  of 
the  state  university  adds  the  crowniDg  feature,  and 
furnishes  an  ever  present  stimulus  to  strive  for  the 
highest  that  education  can  give. 

Of  the  sixty  buildings  that  house  the  thirty- eight 
thousand  school  children,  fifty-one  have  beeif  erected 
since  1870,  and  forty-five  since  1880.  None  of  the 
buildings  are  of  great  age,  and  those  of  earlier  con- 
struction have  been  remodeled  as  to  heating  and  plumb- 
ing, while  the  latest  built  have  the  best  system  of  fan 
ventilation,  and  are  all  that  can  be  desired  as  to  conve- 
nience and  general  attractiveness. 

A  notable  improvement  in  the  enviroument  of  the 
children  has  taken  place  within  the  past  few  years  as 
the  outcome  of  the  "Piano  and  Picture  Fund."  The 
taking  up  of  collections  m  school  is  very  properly  for- 
bidden ;  but  an  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  a  fund 
whose  object  is  to  render  more  attractive  the  scheol 
building  in  which  the  children  spend  such  an  important 
part  of  their  lives.  Twice  a  year  each  pupil  is  given  an 
envelope  labeled  ''Piano  and  Picture  Fund."  No  pres- 
sure of  any  eert  is  brought  to  bear  to  call  forth  a 
contribution,  and  no  motive  appealed  to  except  the 
wish  to  make  school  more  attractive.  The  money  con- 
tributed thru  these  envelopes  is  devoted  first  to  the 
rental  of  pianos,  and  what  is  left  is  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  works  of  art.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of 
the  most  generous  contributions  has  been  made  in  a 
school  located  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts.  Many 
pianos  have  been  given  by  patrons  of  the  schools,  and 
others  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  entertaiumeuts. 
Altogether,  about  fifty  excellent  iustruments  are  now 
owned  by  the  schools,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  fund 
can  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art. 

Individual  gifts  have  added  to  the  art  collectiocs  of 
the  schools ;  and  the  practice  now  followed  by  eighth 
grade  and  high  school  senior  cla&aes  of  le&vicg  some 
,  memorial  in  the  eohool  from  which  tbey  are  graduated 
has  added  materially.  From  all  these  sources,  the 
schools  of  tho'city  have  come  into  possession  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  worth  of  works  of  art,  varying 
in  individual  value  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
each. 

The  works  of  the  great  masters,  ancient  and  modern, 
are  seen  in  Braun's  best  photographic  reproductions, 
and  in  Curtis  and  Cameron  platinotypes.  One  school 
owns  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  costing 
one  hundred  dollars— a  gift;  a  fine  platinotype  of  Sim- 
mons' "  Justice,"  which  is  painted  on  the  walls  of  the 
criminal  court.  New  York,  has  recently  been  purchased 
for  fifty  dollars ;  many  fine  photographs  of  cathedrals 
are  owned  by  dififerent  schools,  costing,  in  some  cases, 
forty  dollars  each  ;  a  statue  of  Minerva,  a  senior  memor- 
ial, will  be  placed  in  one  of  the  high  schools  this  year, 
at  a  cost  of  $100.  These  few  examples  will  serve  to 
shew  the  character  of  the  art  atmosphere  in  which  the 
children  are  growing  up. 

Money  for  the  memorials  is  raised  by  giving  enter- 
tainments ;  and  the  piano  and  picture  fund  is  by  no 
means  all  contributed  to  by  parents.  The  pupils  are  en- 
couraged to  earn  their  own  little  contributions,  and 
they  do  it  in  many  cases  by  picking  up  scraps  of  old 
iron  and  tin,  and  selling  them  to  the  junk  shops. 

The  advent  of  a  new  work  of  art  is  made  the  basis 
of  language  work  thruout  the  building,  and  the  pupils 
are  instructed  as  to  its  significance  and  its  artistic  ex- 
cellences are  pointed  out  to  them. 

Growing  plants  add  also  to  the  attractiveness  of 
many  rooms,  and  furnish  material  for  nature  study. 

Several  of  the  schools  have  gardens,  in  which  the 
planting,  weeding,  and  watering  are  done  by  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  one  school,  the  Horace  Mann,  has  converted 
a  vacant  lot  into  a  miniature  co-operative  farm. 

Music  was  one  of  the  first  departments  to  be  added 


when  the  movement  towards  enriching  the  course  of 
study  began.  Like  all  others,  it  has  developed  better 
things  as  experience  has  taught  what  contributes  to  the 
highest  good  of  the  pupils.  Thus  the  reading  at  sight 
and  purely  technieal  Instruction  that  characterized  the 
teaching  of  music  years  ago,  while  by  no  means  neglected, 
is  held  to  be  less  important  than  the  development  of  a 
love  for  the  best  in  music.  Passages  suited  to  children 
are  selected  from  the  great  musical  compositions  and 
made  familiar  to  the  pupils. 

Each  of  the  four  high  schools  has  a  manual  trainirg 
department,  where  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawirg, 
woodwork  and  metal  work  are  taught.  In  the  grades, 
tasteful  rugs  and  mats  are  woven  of  colored  yarns  en 
looms  made  by  the  high  school  manual  training  depart- 
ment, and  beautiful  baskets  are  woven  of  rattan,  rafiSs, 
and  grass  twine. 

Art  work  is  closely  correlated  with  this  industrial 
work,  and  with  that  of  other  departments  as  well.  In 
the  study  of  animal  life,  the  living  creature  is  placed 
before  the  children,  to  be  rapidly  sketched  as  it  moves 
about.  Hens  and  chickens  as  they  pick  up  crumbs 
scattered  over  the  table,  pairots  coaxed  frcm  their 
cages,  squirrel8,and  rabbits  as  well  as  cats  and  dogs  pose 
unconscieusly  for  their  little  artist  friends.  The  Talie 
of  this  as  a  basis  for  nature  work  and  language  lessors 
is  easily  seen.  So,  too,  are  the  drawings  and  water-colcr 
sketches  of  twigs  and  buds  and  growing  plants. 

Physical  exercises  are  given  in  the  halls,  when  they 
are  large  enough.  In  the  more  crowded  buildirgi>, 
exercises  are  given  in  the  room,  the  teacher  takirg  part 
in  them  with  the  pupils.  Physical  training  is  nrade  tn 
intimate  part  of  the  work  thruout  the  iJay,  leirg  ised 
as  an  aid  in  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

The  four  high  school  buildings  have  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  nearly  4,000.  The  curriculum  includes  four 
courses  of  study  :  English,  Latin,  literary,  ard  marra! 
training.  The  study  of  English  forms  an  important 
part  of  every  course,  reading  and  composition  being  re- 
quired of  all  pupils  thruout  their  stay  in  the  high  school. 
Other  languages  taught  are  Latin,  French  and  Gernan. 
The  biological  laboratories  are  generously  equipped 
with  compound  microscopes,  stereopticon  slides  and 
other  material  necessary  for  a  high  grade  of  work. 
Half  of  the  time  given  to  physics  and  chemistry  is  de- 
voted to  individual  laboratory  work,  which  in  the  former 
is  altogether  quantitative.  Graduates  of  the  high 
schools  are  admitted  without  examination  to  Chicago 
university,  Wellesley,  Smith,  and  other  colleges. 

All  of  the  schools  have  reference  and  supplementary 
libraries,  and  they  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
public  library  in  all  their  work.  Teachers  who  desire  it 
are  supplied  most  liberally  with  books,  and  allowed  to 
keep  them  far  beyond  the  usual  time.  And  there  are 
times  when  the  reading  rooms  of  the  city  library  are 
crowded  with  school  children,  who  are  looking  up  refer- 
ences or  reading  on  some  assigned  topic. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  article,  to 
do  justice  to  the  educational  system  of  a  large  city. 
What  has  seen  said,  however,  may  serve  to  show  that 
the  public!schools  of  Minneapolis  are  in  the  line  of  prog- 
ress. They  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  education  which  recognizes  the  many-sided 
nature  of  the  child,  and  which  seeks  to  make  of  him, 
not  merely  a  successful  wage  earner,  but  a  good  citizen 
and  a  good  home  maker,  happy  in  the  exercise  of  the 
faculties  that  a  broad  education  develops.  That  there 
are  still  many  things  to  be  desired  is  not  because  of  lack 
of  zeal  or  progressivenese,  but  because  of  the  limitations 
of  conditions  that  cannot  at  once- be  altered.  The 
schools  are  subject  to  the  disadvantages  incident  upon 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  city.  The  citizen  newly  come 
to  the  place  may  demand  school  privileges  for  bis 
children  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  while  it  is  long 
before  anv  part  of  the  added  wealth  he  brings  finds  its 
way  into  the  school  coffers.  So  the  enrollment  increases 
more  rapidly  than  suitable  accommodations   can  be 
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prond«d.    And  with  a  system  of  taxation  not  jet  ad- 
joated  to  the  giowing  needs  of  the  scfaoolB,  problems 
arise  that  are  difficult  to  solve. 
MinneapeiU.  M.  E.  Andrews. 


Parker*s  Faith. 

Thanks  to  the  initial  efforts  of  Supt.  Geeige  W.  Tvit- 
myer,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware  has  had  a  epeciallj  good 
memorial  meeting  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Francis  Way- 
land  Parker. 

A  nambsr  of  papers  were  read  by  the  principals,  ex- 
pressing appreciatisn  of  the  great  work  accomplished  by 
the  famous  educator  who  has  gone  to  bis  rewsrd.  The 
following  words  from  the  paper  by  Hies  Ssllie  Reid 
Shaw,  principal  of  school  No.  24,  represents  perhaps 
most  completely  the  feelings  of  the  teachers  of  Wil- 
mington toward  one  of  the  greatest  educators  of  mod- 
ern times : 

Colonel  Parker  began  hia  life  work  as  hnmbly  as  any  of  ns, 
bnt  hia  prophetic  risioD  perceived  large  poesibiliticB  in  the 
child,  to  him  "  the  climax  and  cnlmiiation  of  all  God'e  crea- 
tioDB,"  which  conld  only  be  realized  by  heart  touching  faeatt. 
In  bis  "  Talks  on  Pedagogics  "  he  namee  as  the  highest  qualiS- 
catioDB  of  a  teacher,  "  a  domioating  love  for  cbildren  mani- 
fested by  a  strong  desire  'to  aEsigt  them."  Bioad  hnmanl- 
tarian  love  so  permeated  his  being  as  t*  serve  as  an 
inspiration  in  all  his  life-work  and  made  him,  In  torn,  an 
inspiring,  invigorating  power,  like  the  warm  breezes  and  soft 
showers  of  spriDgtime. 

His  idea  was  that  the  child  is  the  ifemand  ;  God  the  supply; 
and  the  teacher  the  means.  With  this  in  view  he  studied,  he 
planned,  he  wrote  for  the  help  and  enconragement  of  teach- 
ers everywhere,  that  the  demands  of  the  child  night  be  sat- 
isfied from  the  inexhanstibU  supply  of  God  thm  the  agency  of 
an  earnest,  intelligent,  conscientions  corps  of  teachers. 

Hear  him  as  he  tells  ns  that  "Love  is  the  interpreter 
of  history.  Science  is  the  means  of  cnltiv&ting  an  intelli- 
gent and  all-controlling  love  for  the  Creator.  Art  ie  the  fnn- 
damental  mean^  of  telling  the  tmth."  Hence,  need  we  won- 
der at  his  broad  statement  that  "School  is  one  continnons 
opportunity  for  righteons  action"?  In  all  of  his  dealings 
with  his  papils  and  teachers  his  one  pirimonnt  idea  was  the 
development  of  character.  In  his  f  acalt;  meetings  hia  teach- 
ers were  brought  face  to  face  with  such  vital  questions  as  we 
all  will  do  well  to  consider.  "Which  way  are  joa  head- 
ing?" "la  it  quality  or  quantity  yon  are  after?"  "Are 
yon  trying  to  cover  grounds  or  develop  character  ?" 

la  the  mnltiplicity  of  onr  dnties  caused  by  the  number  of 
subjects  we  are  expected  to  teach,  I  fear  we  sometimes  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  education  is  vastly  superior  to  in- 
■tmctioD,  that  character  is  more  important  than  ao  accumu- 
lation of  facts.  Colonel  Parker  never  seemed  to  lose  sight 
of  this  mighty  truth,  and  when  opposition  and  persecntion 
arose,  his  great  heart  seemed  to  open  wider  and  to  respond 
more  effectively  to  the  cry  of  the  child  heart.  Thus  be 
proved  to  hia  critics  that  he  had  learned  that  most  requi- 
site of  all  lessons  to  the  teacher,  lelf-control,— to  be  master 
of  himself  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

James  Russell  Lowell  say*,  "Not  failure,  bnt  low  aim  is 
crime."  If  after  a  study  of  Colonel  Parker's  life  and  work 
we  shall  emulate  him  in  aiming  high,  measuring  up  toward 
lofty  ideals,  we  may  realize  that  a  portion  of  his  mantle  of 
love  and  sympathy  has  fallen  upon  us. 

Professor  Seeley's  description  of  a  teacher  ia  a  worthy 
peu-pictuie  of  this  great  man  :  "A  penon  who  is  willing  to 
devote  himself  to  a  coble  work,  ready  to  sacrifice  self,  rot 
afraid  of  hard  work,  and  who  professes  a  longing  to  he  help- 
ful to  his  fellow-creatoies." 
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Promoting  to  the  High  School. 

These  are  the  days  when,  teachers  and  pupils  are 
thinking  and  planning  examinations  and  promotions. 
Some  statistiCB  embodied  by  Dr.  Edward  Brooke  in 
his  annual  report  give  somewhat  of  an  idea  of  the  area 
and  kind  of  anxiety  now  felt  by  the  young  people  who 
wish  to  be  promoted  from  the  grammar  to  the  high 
school.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  summaiy  wss  pre- 
pared some  time  since  snd  that,  accordingly,  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  a  modification  of  conditions  in  the  pIsces 
here  named.  However,  on  the  whole,  the  list  is  correct. 
Dr.  Brooks  writes : 

1.  In  New  York  city  [boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx]  pupils  are  promoted  from  the  elementary  schools 
to  the  high  schools  en  a  certificate  of  graduation  ficm 
the  grammar  schools. 

2.  In  Chicago  promotions  are  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  principals  of  the  giamnar  ecIooIb  ; 
pupils  not  thus  recommended  may  be  examined  by  Ibe 
superintendent  of  schools. 

3.  In  Cincinnati  the  "  upper  half  "  of  the  pupils  of  the 
bigheat  grammar  grades  are  promottd  on  their  class 
records,  and  the  "  lower  half  "on  an  examination  by  Ike 
frculty  of  the  high  school. 

4.  In  St.  Louis  pupila  are  promoted  to  the  high 
school  on  an  examination  by  the  faculty  of  the  high 
school,  the  questions  being  prepared  b;  thesupcTintttd- 
ent  of  schools. 

5.  In  Baltimore  admissions  into  the  high  school  are 
made  on  the  certificate  of  the  priccipalE  of  tte  gTcm- 
mar  schools;  pupils  who  do  not  obtain  this  cert  ificslen.sy 
be  examined  for  admission  by  the  superinteEdent  of 
schools.  Pupils  in  the  high  school  not  found  qualified  are 
returned  to  the  grammar  schools  for  further  preparslicn. 

6.  In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  sevenly-five  per  cent,  of 
the  average  promotion  of  pupils  in  any  school  who  have 
passed  the  last  two  exsmiiatioca  are  pronrottd  without 
examination,  the  remainder  being  promoted  on  an 
examination  conducted  by  the  superintendent  of  scbcolF. 
Until  within  two  years  all  candidates  fcr  tie  high 
school  were  examined  by  the  superintendeut. 

7.  In  Jersey  City  pupils  sre  admitted  into  the  high 
school  on  a  certificate  of  grsduatien  from  the  grannsr 
schools  with  sn  average  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  duiiig 
the  last  school  term  of  the  school. 

8.  In  Denver  pupils  are  admitted  into  the  high 
schools  when  certified  by  the  principals  of  the  gismmsr 
Bchools  withoDt  inquiry  ss  to  how  the  principal  lestHs 
his  conclusion.  When  such  judgment  is  questioEcd  ty 
the  parent  a  formal  ezanjination  is  permitted  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  principal  of  the  high  school, 

9.  In  Providence,  R.  1.,  pupils  are  admitted  into  the 
high  school  on  a  diploma  from  the  grammar  school, 
such  diploma  being  determined  by  a  combination  of 
class  record  and  an  examination  by  the  principal  of  the 
grammar  school.  Pupils  failing  to  obtain  this  diploma 
are  allowed  to  try  an  examination  by  the  superintendent. 

10.  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  promotions  are  made  upon 
a  certificate  of  the  grammar  masters  ;  pupils  lot  receiv- 
ing this  certificate  have  the  privilege  of  an  examination 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

11.  In  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  pupils  obtaining  a  cer- 
tain  record  in  the  grammar  schools  are  promoted  with- 
out an  examination.  Those  failing  to  obtain  this 
recerd,  and  yet  are  above  a  certain  lower  standard,  may 
be  examined  for  promotion.  ^* 

12.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  all  graduates  from  the  gram- 
mar school  are  entitled  te  enter  the  high  schools. 
Such  graduation  is  determined  by  the  combined  average 
of  class  record  and  an  examination  prepared  by  the 
superintendent.  Pupils  admitted  into  the  high  school 
found  unprepared  may  be  returned  to  grammar  schools. 

13.  In  St  Paul,  Hinn.,  admissions  into  the  higher 
schools  are  determined  by  the  class  records  combined 
with  the  resnlt  of  an  examination  by  the  prlocipal. 
Those  net  thus  promoted  noay  be  examined  for  promo- 
tion by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
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Here  and  There. 


prof.  Woodrow  WilsoD,  who  holds  the 
chair  of  jurisprudence  and  politio  In 
PrlnceloD,  haa  been  eleeted  to  incceed 
PresidcDt  Pi  (ton  wba  resigned.  The 
reason  given  by  President  Patton  was  that 
he  wished  to  devote  more  time  to  literary 
work  than  he  could  possiblj  give  as  the 
head  o(  such  an  institntion.  He  will  re- 
tain his  profcBSonhip  in  the  universitr  In 
the  chair  of  ethics  and  the  philosophy  of 
religion. 

President  Patton  was  bom  in  Bermuda, 
and  he  was  for  some  time  a  student  at  the 
UKiversity  and  Knox  college,  Toranto. 
He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  Theo- 
l<^icat  seminarr  in  ii6s.  After  holding 
pastorates  in  several  places  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  seminary.  He  held  several 
prominent  positions  previous  to  his  being 
chosen  as  tue  successor  of  Dr.  McCash  at 
Princeton. 

i^^rofessor  Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  jurist, 
hiitorian,  man  of  letters.  He  is  a  Vir- 
ginian b;  birth,  and  he  received  his  early 
education  in  the priraleschoolsof  Augusta, 
Ga.,  and  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  was  gradu- 
atea  from  Princeton  in  1379,  and  then 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
After  practicing  law  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  he 
relumed  to  Johns  Hopkins  university    ~ 


a  been  an  instructor  in  bistorjr  and  poli- 
tics at  Bryn  Mawr,  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  W^eskfan  university,  Coan.,  and  a 
lecturer  on  administration  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. In  1S90  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
chair  of  jurisprudence  at  Princeton.  He 
has  published  a  number  of  works  on  law, 
literature,  and  history. 


Elizabeth,  N.  J.— Supt,  WilHam  J, 
Shearer  has  been  honorea  by  the  o&er  of 
the  presidency  of  Pennington  seminary, 
one  of  the  raoat  influentialschools  under 
the  care  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.     Dr.  Shearer  is  a  graduate  of 


Dickinson  college,  class  of  '87.  Three 
years  after  bis  graduation  he  added  to  his 
A.B.  the  degree  of  A.  M.  He  took  a  two 
years'  resident  post-graduate  course  in 
pedagogy  at  Dicliinson  and  did  one  year 
of  non-resident  work  at  Wesleyan  univer- 
sity. The  degree  of  doctor  of  pedagogy 
was  recently  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
ainia  maier.  Mr.  Shearer  is  a  member  of 
several  scientific  and  educational  societies, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  known  public  school 
men  of  the  country. 

Passaic,  N.  J.— Mr.  A.  D.  Arnold,  of 
Stoughton,  Mass.,  a  graduate  ef  Dart- 
moutli,has  been  appointed  principal  of 
the  hi^h  school  in  this  city  in  place  of  Dr. 
Maurice  H.  Small. 

Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston  aod 
Chicago,  have  purchased  the  entire  text- 
book-list of  Thos.  R.  SheweU  &  Co.,  wh* 
retire  from  business. 

After  years  of  attempted  moral  suasion 
members  of  the  Illinois  Audubon  Society 
in  Chicago  began  aggressive  action  June 
5  to  stop  the  sale  of  birds  and  bird  plu- 
mage for  millinery  purposes.  A  numoer 
of  prominent  Chicago  gentlemen  signed 
notices  which  cite  Uie  law  and  threaten 
prosecution  tor  its  violation.  These  were 
sent  to  every  milliner  and  dealer  in  millin- 
ery goods  in  the  city  as  a  warning.  The  , 
action  was  taken  after  consultation  with 
state  and  federal  officials  and  directors  of 
kindred  societies  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  law  forbids  the  killing  or 
catching  of  other  than  game  birds,  the 
English  sparrow,  crow,  blackbird,  ajd 
chicken  hawk. 

A  resolution  was  recently  adopted  by 
the  committee  on  drawing  ot  the  Philadel- 
phia board  of  education,  recommending 
that  in  its  budeet  for  next  year  the  item 
for  salaries  of  director  and  assistants  in 
drawing  tie  Increased  from  (8,500  to  fii,- 
750,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
three  additional  assistants  at  fi,ooo  a  year 
each, and  also  (zjo  for  incidental  expenses. 

Washikutow,  D.  C— The  children  of 
this  city  were  allowed  the  privilege  of 
viewing  the  old  Liberty  Bell  which  passed 


tbm  Washington,  June  9,  oa  Its  way  home 
from  the  Charleston  Exposition.  A  spe- 
cial committee  bad  been  appointed  to  re- 
ceive the  old  historic  relic,  addresses  weit 
made,  and  bands  furnished  mosic. 

EvANSViLLK,  Indiaka.— Miss  Alice 
Louise  Harris,  who  has  lately  accepted 
the   position    of  supervisor    of   primary 

schools  in  this  city,  Is  a  native  of  New 


Irflch.,  for  five  years  and  gave  valuable  as- 
sistance to  Superintendent  Cooley,  who  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  this  city. 
Under  Miss  Harris  the  primary  schoob  of 
Calumet  have  made  splendid  progress,  tht 
kindergartens  and  primary  grades  kave 
been  brought  into  close  relations,  and  the 
helpfulness  has  been  mutual.  Miss  Hu- 
rts has  endeared  herself  to  her  teachers 
and  her  departure  is  universally  regretted. 
Evansville,  however,  offers  larger  oppor- 
tunities for  usefulness. 

West  Chester,  Pa.— Mr,  Warren  C. 
Speakman  has  accepted  an  offer  from  the 
Central  Accident  Insurance  Compasy.of 
Pittsburg.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  his 
been   identiaed  with  Silver,  Bnrdett  & 


Cass  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
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Dlitrlct  School,  No.  M,  Perklni  Co.,  Hebraikm, 


Cpiapaiir,  having  bad  charge  of  the  sale 
of  their  boaks  in  SoutheaaterD  PeoDijrl- 
vaots.  Thru  his  efforts,  miay  of  the  pub- 
iications  of  this  firm  have  been  iotroduced 
into  the  leading  cities  and  towns  of  his 
territory. 

Bryk  Mawr,  Pa.— When  Pres.  M. 
Carey  Thomas  announced  at  the  college 
commencement  exerciieft  the  fact  that  the 
reqairements  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  pro- 
visional gift  had  been  met,  there  was  an 
outburst  of  feminine  entbasiasm.  The  ad- 
ditional sum  of  fijo.ooo  which  it  was 
necessarv  to  raise  in  order  to  secure  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  gift  of  (250,000,- has  oot 
only  been  raised  but  $6,000  more  than 
the  sum  has  been  subscribed.  Miss 
Thomas'  recital  of  the  strenuons  efforts 
that  have  been  put  forth  since  last  Decem- 
ber to  meet  Mr.  Rockefeller's  conditioDs 
was  a  vivid  one,  and  at  its  conclusion 
cheer  after  cheer  arose  from  the  graduates 
and  undergraduates. 

Miss  Thomas  also  announced  a  gift  of 
$to,ooo  from  Miss  Mary  E.  Garrett,  of 
Baltimore,  who  during  the  past  nine  fears 
has  given  (150,000  to  this  collie.  Her 
latest  gift  is  for  general  college  purposes. 

Boston,  Mass.— On  the  twenty-fifth  of 
A^ril  a  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  school 
children  was  held  in  Boston  in  memory  of 
Professor  Alphcus  Hyatt,  whose  sfiecial 
labors  in  the  School  ol  Natural  Science 
were  of  snch  great  beoefit  to  the  cause  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life.  A  week  later  a 
pvblic  meeting  was  called  by  a  few  of  the 
pupils  who  were  present  at  the  former 
meeting  and  an  organization  known  as 
the  "  Trustees  of  the  Alpbeus  Kyalt  Me- 
morial Fund  for  Field  Lessons "  was 
formed,  and  a  campaign  for  raising  funds 
was  inaugurated.  Men  and  women  of 
high  rank  in  Boston  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  new  organization,  the  plans 
of  which  contemplate  taking  pupils  from 
the  class  room  into  the  fields  for  the  pur- 
pose of  scientific  study.  The  very  first  of- 
fering for  this  good  work  was  from  a  per- 
son who  gave  it  "  in  remembrance  ot  the 


Caubkidge,  Mass.— The  philosophical 
department  of  Harvard  has  added  several 
new  courses  for  next  year.  These  are: 
"  Csmparative  Psychology,"  by  Mr. 
Yerkes;  "The  Philosophy  of  History," 
bv  Professsr  Santayana;  "The  History 
or  English  Ethics,"  by  Professor  Palmer; 
"Ethical  Ideas  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," by  Dr.  Miller, 

New  Bedpokd,  Mass.— A  significant 
feature  of  the  graduation  exercises  of  the 
textile  school  in  this  city  was  a  conferring 


of  a  medal  upon  a  member  of  the  New 
Bedford  police  who  is  on  duty  nights  and 
has  been  a  student  in  the  full  superinleDd- 
ents'  course  in  the  day  school. 

Two  feOowshipa  of  $400  each  have  been 
established  by  the  College  Settlemenls 
Association  for  the  year  1903-1903.  The 
object  ot  these  fellowships  is  to  open  to 
a  well-qualified  person  the  opportunity 
afforded  bj  settlement  life  for  investiga- 
tion of  social  conditions.  No  require- 
ments are  made  beyond  residence  in  a 
settlement  during  the  academic  year  and 
the  pursuit  of  some  clearly  defined  line  of 
work.  The  basis  of  award  will  be  solely 
on  the  promise  of  future  uaelulness.  A 
college  education  is  desirable  but  not 
necessary.  Applications  should  be  sent 
before  July  m  to  Mrs.  Herbert  Parsons, 
III  East  Thirty-Fifth  street.  New  York 
city. 

The  Uoiveraity  of  Missouri  will  hold  its 
fourth  university  branch  summer  school 
at  Mountain  Grove  from  June  13  to  Au- 
gust 9.  An  interesting  and  practical 
course  is  promised.  Wiiriam  H.  Lynch  is 
the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mountain  Grove  has  been  chosen  be- 
cause of  its  accessibility  to  a  large  number 
of  teachers  from  Wright  and  neighboring 
countieswbowishtoattend  a  gooa  summer 
school  and  are  unable  to  incur  the  expense 
of  further  travel.  Mountain  Grove  is 
about  sixty  three  miles  east  of  Springfield ; 


it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque  country 
with  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet  above  the 
sea  level  and  has  s,ooo  iahabltants.  It 
has  acquired  a  reputation  for  Its  salnbri- 
ous  climate. 

McMiNNViLLE,  Tknn.— -Prof.  G.  Clin- 
ton Hanna  is  now  in  charge  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pedagogy  in  Holbrook  uni- 
versity. Mr.  Hanna  has  done  very  credit- 
able educational  work  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Porto  Rico, 

In  a  recent  conference  of  music  teach- 
ers Dr.  Frank  Damrosch,  supervisor  of 
music  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  called  attention  to  the  naiform- 
iQr  of  phrasing  and  tempo  which  charac- 
terize the  national  songs  that  have  been 
Erepared  for  all  his  schools.  Children  will 
^arn  to  sing  national  airs  exactly  alike 
with  the  result  (hat  a  chorus  from  many 
schools  may  be  readily  assembled.  He 
laid  great  stress  upon  teaching  the  chil- 
dren to  relax  their  throats,  and  upon  the 
enunciation  of  vowels,  and  he  urged  that 
onlv  the  best  music  should  be  sung.  If 
really  good  songs  are  found  the  interest 
of  children  will  be  aroused  at  once. 

American  Tour  of  the  EnsliBh 
Commission. 

Word  has  been  received  from  London 
dbat  the  fallowing  itinerary  has  beent  ar- 
ranged for  the  educational  commission 
which  is  to  leave  London  in  September 
under  the  leadership  of  Alfred  Mosely, 
C.  M.  G.,  to  study  educational  and  indus- 
trial conditions  in  the  United  SUIea.  The 
party  will  spend  the  first  three  days  after 
their  arrival  in  New  York  in  seeinc  the 
city  and  visiting  various  educational  in- 
stitutions, among  which  are  suggest- 
ed :  Columbia  uaiversity,  typical  high 
schools,  and  elementary  schools,  tvpim 
manual  training  classes  and  scnoola, 
the  ethical  culture  schools,  Anchmuty 
trade  schools,  the  Educational  Alliance, 
the  University  Settlement  Society,  and  the 
Normal  college.  Some  of  these  will  be 
visited  after  the  party  returns  to  New 
York  city  on  their  way  home.  Yale  uni- 
versity. New  Haven,  will  be  visited  to- 
gether with  typical  hardware  manufactur- 


elementary  schools,  and,  if  passible,  the 
private  preparatory  schaol  In  Groton. 

The  Maryland  steamship  route  will  take 
the  party  to  Philadelphia,  where  visits 
will  be  paid  to  such  places  as  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Drexel  Institute,  the  manual  train- 
ing schools,  the  Commercial  musuem,lthe 


Sod  School'konse.Dapdy  Co.,  Nebraska. 
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Girls*  I^  ormal  school,  the  Baldwin  Loco-  NcW  YofK  State  NcWS. 

motive  works,  as  well  as  other  industrial  ,             ,    .         ^        *  j  .^   j 

works,  and  the  shipbuilding  industries,  if      State  and  county  civil  service  open  com-  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  m  cdu- 

possible.                                                        petitive  examinations  for  positions  in  New  cational  farming. 

From  Philadelphia  the  commission  will  York  state  and  county  departments  and  The  militarv  academy  appropriation  bill 

g>  to  Washington,  stopping  on  the  way  in  institutions  will  be  held  Tune  28.  in  various  ^^>ch   provides  |6,soo,oco   for   improve, 

altimore,  where  the  Johns  Hopkins  uni-  »n«t» wtions  win  oe  nei«  j une  25,  in  vanona  ^^^^  at  West  Point  was  passed  m  the 

vcrsity  and  hospital  will  be  seen.     At  ?^^cts.    Two  positions  that  may  appeal  to  ^^^^^  j^^^  ^      jj^e  granting  of  this  ap- 

Washmgton  various  objects  of  interest  some  readers  of  The  School  Journal  propriation  is  regarded  as  a  step  toward 

will   be   visited,   including   besides    the  are :    Preparator  for  the  department  of  the  establishment  of  a  militar}'  school  at 

White  House  and  Capitol,  the  Patent  Of-  nal#»o«tnUcnr  In  the  state  museum  salarv  West  Point  second  to  none  in  the  world, 

fice,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Na-  Paleontology,  in  the  state  museum,  swwy.  ^^^  necessity  for  making  imprevementi 

f*rin    If                    '"        "^            '             '#■*•      €^/>  T»»r  t«/>nfh  •    fAo/«h<»r  in  nn#»  At  the  State  .  •«»      .     »-»  _ .  '-           j      a ___if5    i i 

culture, 

Printing.  __  __ 

^"^  i:'^'''?/''"  ?^.  ^1''''*'  y*"!?°K   '\u^  maintenance^  A  woman  physician  is  also  af  d  other  facilities  has  bwn  keenly  WL 

?arty  will  next  travel  westward  by  the          ,   ,.      ...        ..  1        j  1     ^-^^^^^  It  is  probable  that  more  ground  space  will 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  thru  the  Allegheny  wanted  m  state  hospitals  and  institutions,  ^^^  Y)^  acquired  and  new  buildings  erected 

mountains  to  Pittoburg,  where  the  Car-  usual  salary  |iooo  and  maintenance  ;  can-  go  that  every  department  of  the  academy 

negie  museum  and  various  nuf^e  industri-  didates  of  both  regular  and  homeopathic  may  be  as  perfect  as  possible, 

al  establishments  are  to  be  visited.              schools  are  desired  for  the  latter  position.  Kingston  N  Y  — Supt  S  R  Shear  of 

Chicago  is  the  next  place  on  the  list,  and  Applications  must  be  filed  in  the  oflice  of  White  Plains,  has  been  appointed  supenn- 

tt"uSv%'^it5^^^^^^^                                     the  commission  on  or  before  June  23.  Pax-  ten^e»t^^^^^^^             Trindo'al  M^^^^^ 

tion  and  Prof  Dewey's  University  school,  ticulars  and  application  blanks  may  be  ob-  were  ^f  cen%unitcd.    P^°f  V^J^^cCon. 

the  Armour  and  Lewis  institutes,  typical  tained  of  the  Chief  Examiner,  Stote  Civil  in^l^rgit^ Alln.^  ^ 
mwiual  training  schools,  the  stock  yards,  Service  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

and  so  forth.         .     .,_     ,     ^    ,       „                    m  v    -ru   q  u    1   .  University  of  the  State  of  N.  Y. 

From  Chicago  train  will  be  taken  by  the       Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.— The  School  of 

Michigan  Central  Railroad  for  Niagara  Practical  Agriculture  has  purchased  415  mineral  and  roc k  collkctioks. 

Falls,  the  internal  commerce  of  the  De-  ^^^^^  ^j  ig^^^j  j^^^  Poughkeepsie  for  the  The  New  York  sUte  museum  is  not  at 

troit  river  being  noted  on  the  way  at  De-  ^.,„,„.„.  •.foKiUK^.nr  nAar  ti^u  nU^  nf  present  in    a  position  to   give   or  loan 

troit.    A  day  will  be  spent  seeing  the  falls  permanent  establishment  near  this  city  of  ^^^^^^      collections  of  minerals  or  rocks 

and  the  gorge,  and  the  party  will  then  one  of  the  most  novel  msUtutions  m  the  ^^  secondary  schools ;  but  it  will  supply 

leave  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  for  country.      Not   quite  two   years  ag*  a  material  from  the  duplicates  it  may  have 

Ithaca,  N.   Y.,  where  Cornell  university  number  of   public-spirited   men   formed  on  hand.   Lists  of  such  duplicate  material 

will  be  visited.                                                themselves  into  an  organization  for  estab-  ^»"  b«  f urnUhed  to  schools  on  request 

.u^^l^'^*'^"*    .nP*"^°u°.?y''xT^"*V^  ,    lishing,  experimentafly,  a   school  where  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  teach- 

then  the  party  will  go  on  by  the  New  York  ^j^^  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  farm-  tag  collections  of  minerals  and  rocks  can 

Central  Railroad  to  Schenectady,  where  j^g  could  be  taught.     Prof.  George  T.  be    secured  at  low  prices    from    either 

the  General  Electric  Company's   works  powell,  a  recognized  authority  on  scien-  Ward's  Natural  Science   Establishment, 

may  be  viewed,  and  thence  to   Albany.  j|gg  agriculture  and  a  practical  and  sue-  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or  Edwin  E.  Howell, 

After  inspecting  the  State  Capitol  they  cessfuT  farmer, '  consented  to   undertake  612  Seventeenth  street,  N.W.,  Washing- 

will  proceed  by  rail  down  the  Hudson  val-  ^jj^   organization   of   the   school   and  a  ton,  D.  C.  Both  firms  are  entirely  reliable, 

ley  to  New  York,  and  conclude  by  visiting  number  of    interested  men  and  women  and  the  collections  wUl  be  found  suiublc 

ins^tutions  and  establishments  omitted  on  agreed  to  furnish  the  financial  end  in  the  for  school  use. 

the  first  visit                                               experimental  stages  of  the  plan.     The  traveling  insect  collections. 

—.— ...^                             original  committee  of  promotion  of  which  ,     »        ^           ... 

Abram  S.  Hewitt  is  the  chairman  consists  The  State  Entomologist  is  now  complct- 

Recent  Dedth^                   of  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Jacob  H.  SchifiE,  ing  arrangements  to  supply  teachers  m 

IVCCCUl  UCaillb.                            ^    Carlisle,  Mrs.  Seth  Low,  Mrs.  the  state  desirous  of  such  aid  with  small 

Boston,  Mass.— Professor  Ferdinand  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  Walter  W.  Law,  collections  of  insects  on  the  payment  of  a 

Bocher,  for  more  than  thirty  years  instruc-  William  E.  Dodge.  nominal    fee.      These   are   designed  to 

tor  in  modern  languages  at  Harvard  uni-      A  temporary  school  was  established  on  "PPl^l^^^l  *^^^^ 

versity,  died  Jun^  7,  atliis  Boston  home,  sixty-five  acres  of  land  at  Briatcliff  Manor,  Jure  study  and  will  be  prepared  along  the 

He.  was  born  in  New  York  city,  and  a  which  was  provided  thru  Mr.  Law's  gener-  ^0"0w>*^«  ™es : 

year  later  his  parents  returned  to  France  osity,  who  also  furnished  a  building  for  '•  A  systematic  collection  of  about  100 
where  he  spent  his  childhood  in  Nice  and  the  accommodation  of  thirty -five  students  representatives  of  the  principal  orders, 
Caen,  Normandy.  He  taught  French  for  and  the  necessary  staflE.  The  success  of  ^ith  series  illustrating  the  transformation 
three  years  in  St.  Louis,  and  then  gave  in-  the  school  was  immediate  and  accommo-  of  species  having  both  complete  and  in- 
struction at  Washington  university  in  that  dations  were  utterly  inadequate  for  the  complete  metamorphoses, 
city.    After  a  sojourn  in  Europe  of  two  growing  work.  Students  came  and  wished  2.  A  collection  of  about  100  of  the  more 


languages  in  the  insti-  were  declined  because  there  was  no  room  various  stages 

tute  of  Technology.    In  1870  he  was  ap-  for  them.                                                         more  important  forms, 

pointed  professor  of  modern  languages  at  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  of      3.  The  same  as  number  2  but  composed 

Harvard.  He  edited  Otto  s  French  Gram-  ^^e  school  it  was  determined  by  an  appeal  largely  of  insects  met  with  in  the  spring. 

Fr\'nrh  i^JiHn  .L"]"  *ProfL?o?^B^^^^^^^^  *^  '^^  (f ^^°^»  ^^  '^^  '^^^^.^  ^'^^  '^^  P"^  4-  Special  collections  of  about  the  same 
French  reader  ini872.    Professor  Bocher  generally  to  raise  money  for  newly  estab-  size  as  those  described  above  and  renre- 

?'7eSn^h1s°c'ouX"'''  ^  ^''^'''^  H'^.^  'W^'^^   ^^  '^'  ^?^*^-  sentinVlhShedg^^^^^^^^ 

French  in  this  country.  t^^ion  on  a  basis  equaf  to  its  opportunities  ^ic  intects,  mimicr/,  bees  and  &tiT  allies, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  H.  Hepworth,  who  ^^^  ^^^^^'  ^^^^^  ^"i  ^^  made  to  reach  flies,  butterflies,  and  moths,  etc.  These 
had  been  seriously  ill,  died  on  June  7  from  the  1 1,000,000  mark  for  an  endowment  special  collections  will  be  prepared  only  in 
heart  failure  at  his  home  in  New  York.  r°.  ^J"?^  ^^  $2,000,000  is  required  response  to  several  requests.  Other  phases 
Dr.  Hepworth  was  born  in  Boston ;  he  1°*'  immediate  use  to  pay  for  land,  school,  of  insect  life  may  be  illustrated  if  there  be 
was  educated  in  the  Latin  School  of  ^os-  ^a^-"}  buildings  greenhouses,  horses,  cattle,  a  demand  for  it." 

ton,     and     the    Cambridge    Theological  implements,  and  tools.  The  specimens  in  each  collection wiU  be 

school.  His  first  charge  was  a  Unitarian  The  site  for  the  new  school  is  about  numbered  and  can  be  easily  identified  by 
church  in  Nantucket.  In  1858  he  organ-  three  and  one-half 'miles  from  Pough-  consulting  corresponding  number  if  a 
ized  a  Unitarian  society  in  South  Boston,  keepsie  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  special  catalog  which  will  give  the  common 
He  served  thruout  the  Louisiana  cam-  Hudson  river.  The  property  has  a  long  and  scientific  names  and  directions  for 
paignin  the  Civil  war  as  regimental  chap-  frontage  on  a  main  road  where  trolleys  finding  the  species  in  the  field  and  some  of 
lain.    Later  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  run  to  Poughkeepsie.    The  transfer  of  the  the  more  interesting  facts  concerning  it 

of  the  Messiah  and  then  of  the  Madison  school  from  Bnarcbff  will  not  take  place  .^„..„,^  ,vre- 

Avenue  Presbyterian  church.'  During  the  «ntil  next  spring.  aquatic  insects. 

Irish  famine  of  1880  he  distributed  a  re-  All  kinds  of  stock  will  be  kept  and  the  Dr.  James  G.  Needham,  of  Lake  Forest 
lief  fund  to  the  sufferers  from  TAg  New  principle  of  breeding,  rearing,  and  caring  university,  will  continue  the  work  on 
York  Herald,  whose  staff  he  joined  on  for  them  will  be  carefully  taught.  Exten-  Aquatic  Insects  of  New  York,  begun  in 
his  return.  .Mr.  Hepworth's  sermons  have  sive  orchards  will  be  planted,  and  the  best  1900  at  the  Entomologic  Field  Statien, 
for  many  years  been  a  weekly  feature  of  methods  of  agriculture  in  every  direction  then  located  at  Saranac  Inn.  Dr.  Need- 
the  paper.  He  was  the  author  of  many  will  be  carried  out.  The  scientific  and  ham  will  work  up  material  already  collect- 
books,  of  which  the  most  widely  known  is  most  economical  cultivation  of  grass,  ed,  the  Stone  files.  Caddis  flies,  and  May- 
*'  Hiram  Golf's  Religion.**  .     grains,  and  vegetables  will  be  undertaken  files  receiving  the  most  attention: 
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In  and  Around    New  York  City.  ^Thcplacc  made  racant  by  the  promotion 

of  Dr.  Butler  to  the  presidency  of  the  uni- 
The  board  of  education  has  secured  an  tendents  explained  the  meaning  of  the  new  versity  will  be  filled  by  Professor  Wood- 
appropriation  of  l30,o«o  for  placing  marks  by  which  teachers  are  to  be  rated  bridge,  who  will  give  courses  in  the  his- 
shower  baths  in  at  least  eight  or  nine  pub  in  the  future.  "  A  '*  and  "  B  "  are  t«  be  tory  of  philosonhy,  Kant  and  his  succes- 
Uc  schools  on  the  East  side  which  will  be  considered  good  marks  and  indicate  that  sors,  Spm«za,  tne  history  of  psychology, 
open  for  the  summer.  The  building  com-  the  teacher's  service  is  recommended  for  besides  a  seminar  in  the  history  of  early 
mittee  are  working  on  plans  and  will  in-  approval ;  ^*  C  "  and  '*  D  "  are  to  denote  Greek  philosophy.  Professor  Hyslop,  whe 
stall  as  many  bathing  places  as  the  funds  that  the  work  is  not  to  be  approved.  **  A  "  has  been  absent  from  the  university  for  a 
will  permit.  Last  summer  an  experiment-  should  be  reserved  for  teachers  of  conspic-  year,  will  lecture  on  practical  ethics,  epis- 
al  bath  was  opened  in  Public  School  No.  uous  ability.  temology,  metaphysics,  analytical  psychol- 
I,  and  from  the  first  the  innovation  was  a  u  i.  •  ^  1.1.  ^^^^  besides  offering  a  seminar  in  a  sub- 
source  of  great  pleasure  and  comfort  to  ^^  stating  what  he  considers  the  char-  ject  yet  unannounced,  and  a  practicum  in 
the  children,  who  even  fought  to  get  the  actcristics  of  a  teacher  of  ability,  Dr-  i>iato  and  AristoUe. 
fight  to  bathe.    The  new  baths  will,  how-  Maxwell  said  that  she  should  be  a  model 

ever,  cost  only  about  one-half  as  much  as  ^^  manner  and  dress.    The  leacher  who  The  memory  of  George  Canning  Hub- 

the  experimental  bath  and  they  will  be  comes  to  schoel  with  a  neglected  appear-  bard,  B.S.,  assistant  in  analytical  chemis- 

just  as  efficient                                              »"»?«  o*"  J?^  an  untidy  way  is  certainly  de-  try  and  assaying  in  the  university,  was  re- 

ThA  foiin-inor  r-.nn?rAmA«f«  *«  t«  «or^  ficieut     Cheerfuluess  and  geutlcncss  also  spected  by  the  lowering  of  the  flag  at  half 

The  following  requirements  as  to  age  count  for  very  much.    If  a  teacher  is  te  mast  on  June  a 
limits  in  regard  to  licenses  are  subject  to  be  marked   for  personality  great  stress 

^5**^^^       committee  and  the  board  of  should  be  laid  on  the  use  of  the  voice.    A  The  fifth  annual  sessien  of  the  Summer 

education.                                                      teacher  who  yells  or  speaks  frequently  in  School  in  Philanthropic  Work  conducted 

BLEMBNTARY  DAY  SCHOOL  LICENSES.        loud  stfideut  tones  is  defectivc.    Scholar-  by  the  Charity  Organization  will  begin 

Years,  ship  is  to  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  how  June  16.    Those  who  will  toke  a  prominent 

Kindergarten  teacher 18-35  well  the  teacher  knows  the  work  she  is  part  in  the  meetings  are:  Jacob  A.  Riis: 

3i!!Jj!5'!il^i?il!*  ^?C  ' "2:^5  teaching.     If  she  knows  her  werk  she  br.  Samuel  M.  Lindsay,  Commissioner  of 

T^chS  Sf  l\Vi Jal' braich ! ! .'  ] !  1 : .' '. '  ll'^  '^^^"^^  ^*  8:^^^^  *  ^'^^  °^"^-  Education  for  Porto  Jico ;.  Maryt L.  Birt- 

Dlrectorof  a  special  branch  (man)     25-50      An  interesting  feature  of  the  eraduatine  of  fehS  mI^«  ^^^^^ 

DlreetoTof  a  special  branch  (woman)  85-40  orocrram  of  Public  School  61  /Mr    W    T    2:  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Dr.Jettrey  K. 

Assistant  to  pfincipal  (woman  ony).  25-40  ^^^Sh ^Hnfi«a u  thf.  w^^^  ^H«'  Brackett,  president  of  the  department  of 

Prineipal(min)...*^.... "...  25-50  J/Ji?^!?""!?^):^^^^^^  charities  and  corrections,  BaltiWe.    The 

Principal  (woman) 25-45  *'?J?,°^i!:^7^I^^^  object  of  this  school  is  to  introduce  to 

DAY  HIGH  SCHOOL  LICENSES.  Ff  ^^lA^  ri^lJllt  ^-^^l^L^^  .k!  w  ^ctual  coudirious  as  met  by  philanthrepic 

Clerical  assistant 21-40  I*^f^°  ^7  £"^,X  \n  t h?  fiJl^v  fifS  workers,  and  to  the  organization  and  tech- 

Library  assistant 21-40  ^har^e  <>^ J^«  ™^«c  m  th^^^  ^jc^i  knowledge  which  are  brought  to  bear 

Laboratory  assistant 21-40  f^^/^t.  ^^.fteclehw^^  ^^^^  conditions.    The  course  lasts 

Junior  teacher    "-*""  ^J'jAt  ^t^^^^^^  There    are    lectures    in    the 

Assisunt  teacher.    21-40  and  66.    The  music  fer  61  s  graduating  ,neining  and  in  the  afternoon  inspection  of 

pSliVa?'"'**      '' IP^  ^uLVrV^lZf^^A^^t^^^  various^nstitutions  and  fields  5f  philan- 

Principal  .  ....  25  50  eluding  1 10  voices,  render  it  in  a  magnifi-  ^j,      .^  j^^^j^.^^     Three  weeks  th&  year 

n^^      TRAiHiHo  SCHOOL  LICENSES.  ccut  manucr.                                                  ^jU^'l,^  taken  up  with  the  study  of  the 

Lll?a'?y  as«su^^^^^      ;:*  •;;:::;  21^^  president   Burlingham   and   his   asse-  treatment  of  neecTyfamUies  in  their  homes. 

Model  teaeher 21-40  ciates  are  considering  the  advisability  of  Dunng  the  remainder  of  the  course  the 

Critic  teacher 21-40  lengthening  the  noon  recess  In  high  schools  ^ J^,"*  destitute,  neglected ,  and  delinquent 

Assistant  teacher 21-40  to  a  full  hour  instead  of  having  half  an  children  will  be  studied. 

First  asiistant 25-50  }^q^^  ^s  at  present.    The  question  of  the        .  ^                        ..         ^  ^.      xt      xr    r. 

52S!  S!l  «  5  «!?!?  !^ wi  Vwnmkn;  ;rf  c  character  of  luncheons  beinr  «eld  in  the    ..At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 

pSno^?iV                              (woman)  25-55  ^igh  schools  is  being  lookecfinto.    Con-  City  Mothera' club  resolutions  were  passed 

^'^^^'^P*' '^"^^  fectionary  may  be  prohibited.                      reauesting  the  board  of  education  to  give 

The  age   limit   restrictions  prescribed       .         .    .         t      k  w  A>r    l  •  1,    Sfel  """^  ''^-  *?*  J^*?*"*  ?  ^\*  ?o?.Vu 

above  for  eligibility  for  license  as  a  prin-  .  Commissioner  Jaceb  W.  Mack  is  work-  district    superintendents    to    a    capable 


Professor  Friedrich  Hirth,  who  holds 

_  the  chair  of  Chinese  Philology  at  the  Uni- 

from  examination  "^b/lhe   city   superin-  ^'^S^"*,  ««^«'^a  ^°^  *  hundred  subjects,  versity  of  Munich,  hw  accepte^^^^^ 

tendent  '       «-  and   they  will   come   chiefly    from    Mr.  of  the  Chinese  chair  at  Columbia  uni- 

•  Mack's  collections  of   art  reproductions,  versity.  New  York.     He  will  begin  his 

The  teachers  of  this  city  are  exercised  To  each  school  in  his  own  district  the  lectures  there  next  October, 
over  the  proposed  age  limits  beyond  which  commissioner  will  give  at  least  ten  pic- 
instructors  cannot  get   higher    licenses,  tures,  all  framed.  Borough  President  Cantor's  firm  stand 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  oppose  the  propo-  .u„of^  in  favor  of   retaining  the  old  custom  ot 

sition     A  committee  of  Ae  New  York  ^„^^7?.  ^^^^ot*  »V^^^^^^^  giving  grammar  schoSl  graduates  diplomas 

"^J^^^^^^^^^^^oci^^'om  win   take   acuon  one  of  the  most  interw^^^  fnsteld  of  a  small  yellow  card  has  received 

shortly  and  lettere  are  being  sent  te  the  9^jy;.J^«  ^.^^J^^^^  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  chairmen  of 

commissioners.   The  objectionable  propo-  traction,  and  they  have  net  become  Amer-  j^^^^j  boards,  and  the  board  of  superin- 

sitions  are  Uiose  which  prevent  a  woman  »canizcd  j^^  .^^^«  P^lH^^^^.^^^a^^^^^  tendents  has  acceded  to  the  request.  The 

over   forty-five   and    a    man   over   fifty  Oriental  costume.    The  other  day  when  a  diploma  will  be  lithographed, 

from  applying  for  a    principal's   license,  photographer  was  sent   to   the   mission  ^*4"""'»  "*"  "«=  **""b  **' 
and    the    one    which    bars     all   element-  school  to  secure  a  picture  of  the  Chinese  «  u  ^1    r  «k-.  a^*  c*.,/«.nt«» 

ary  teachers  over  forty  years  of  age  from  babies  he  found  that  the  session  did  not  ^  ^^^  ^^'^^^^  ^^°^°L^i  *^®  ^^*,.^^^^^ 

getting  licenses  to  teach  in  highlchools.  open  until  a  later  hour.    Upon  his  return  League  is  maintained  by  art  students  in 

As    a   substitute   for   an    arbitrary   age  one  of  the  children  whom  he  had  seen  in  New  York  city  for  the  purpose  of  giving 

boundary    those    interested    propose    a  the  morning  made  a  wild  dash  to  tell  her  academic  instruction  in  drawing,  painting, 

physical  examination  as  a  test  for  fitness  playmates,  and  instantly  the  room  was  in  modehng,   architecture,  cp.n^POS>tip°-  J  ^ 

to  take  the  mental  examinations.  confusion.    The  teacher  in  charge  man-  «  an  entirelv  self  supporting  jn^t Uution. 

^^     ,  ,   ^         .  *u     ^     *.  .    «f  aged  to  quiet  the  frightened  little  people  The  classes  for  the  summer  school  are  m 

About  seyenty.five  of  the  doctors    of  and  then  interview  the  photographer.  She  session  daily  from  nine  until  two  during 


one 
nonor  ine  lormcr  prcBiaeni  01  mc  awuuia.  io6k  upon  a  camera  as  the  "evil  eye,"  and  years  iree  luiiion  in  ine  classes  01  the 
tion,pr.  John  Dwyer,  who  has  been  pro-  ^j^  ^ave  carefully  instructed  them  to  cs-  league  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  work 
mpted  to  a  district  superintendency.  Prin.  '^  whenever  they  see  one  of  these  ^one  m  the  summer  school  this  year.  The 
Thos.  O.  Baker,  of  Brooklyn,  presided,  dreaded  objects.  For  this  reason  the  PC>^on  competing  must  have  worked  at 
Superintendent  Stevens  advanced  reasons  teachers  have  been  forced  to  forbid  the  least  three  months  of  the  current  vear  in 
why  teachers  should  make  a  bold  stand  for  ^  ^  j^  their  school-rooms.  the  class  in  which  the  prize  or  scholarship 

their  rights.    Dr.  Jennie  B.  Merrill  spoke  is  awarded, 

on  "Women  as  Supervisors.''     Dr.  E.  D       ^^  George  Balthasar  Germann,  regis- 

Shimer  analyzed  at  length  the  traits  of  ^^^^  ^^  Columbia  university,  has  resigned  The  use  of  the  spelling  book  in  the 
strength  in  Dr.  Dwyer,  and  Dr.  Shaw  to  become  principal  of  a  Brooklyn  school,  schools  was  freely  discussed  at  the  last 
added  his  fa-ibutc  to  those  of  the  other  previous  to  his  appointment  as  registrar  regular  meeting  of  the  Principals' A sso- 
speakers.  Dr.  Dwyer  made  the  closing  j^^  ^^  assistant  in  mathematics,  and  later  elation  of  the  City  of  New  York/  AU  of 
address.  in  philosophy  and  education.    It  is  under-  the  speakers  advocated  the  use  of  the 

City  Superintendent  William  H.Max-  stood  that  Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  will  be  book,  and  a  number  of  requisites  for  a 
well  at  a  recent  conference  of  the  superin-  his  successor.  speller  were  urged. 
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Hittory  of  Education,  by  E.  L.  Kemp,  A.M.,  Lippincott's  Ed- 
ucational Series,  edited  by  Dr.  M.  G.  BmmbauRh.  Vol.  III. 
Philadelphia,  1902. 

One  of  the  most  difficilt  literary  feata  that  can  be  under- 
taken is  the  writing  of  brief  but  comprehensive  treatises 
en  history.  Every  one  knows  what  a  bewildering  night- 
mare of  facts  is  a  so-called  "  General  History,"  designed  for 
high  school  and  normal  school  pnpils.  In  'snch  a  book  the  reign 
of  a  great  nder  like  Angnstus  Caesar  is  dispatched  in  a  few 
brief  paragraphs,  and  whole  centuries  of  national  convulsion 
and  progress  are  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  page  or 
two. 

It  is  of /course  very  silly  to  imagine  that  any  one  who  com- 
mits such  stuff  to  memory  is  learning  the  history  of  nations. 
Macaulay  says  history  is  a  compound  of  poetry  and  philosophy, 
By  the  poetic  phase  of  history  he  means  the  art  of  causing  the 
dead  past  to  live  again  for  the  reader,  JBy  the  philosophy  .of 
history  he  means  such  an  arrangement  of  the  facts  that  their 
causes  and  effects  may  be  clearly  recognized.  These  brief 
abstracts  called  "  General  History  "  have  no  power  to  resurrect 
the  dead,  nor  do  they  endow  the  student  with  the  gift  of  in- 
sight. The  most  that  can  be  said  for  such  work  is  that  it  is 
probably  better  than  nothing. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  writing 
of  educational  history.  The  history  of  education  is  in  reality 
the  history  of  civilized  mankind.  Consequently  the  writer  of 
such  history  is  beset  by  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  His 
principal  problem  is  to  decide  as  to  what  to  include  and  what 
to  omit.  The  problem  is  chiefly  one  of  perspective  and  pro- 
portion. All  these  things  being  granted,  it  is  due  to  Professor 
Kemp  to  say  that  no  one  has  ever  performed  the  difficult  task 
of  writing  educational  history  in  brief  compass  with  greater 
skill  than  he  exhibits  in  this  book.  Beginning  with  the 
Chinese  nation,  he  traces  the  educational  systems  and  epochs 
thru  many  nations  down  to  the  present  time.  His  354  pages 
are  crowded  with  facts,  yet  there  is  not  a  dull  paragraph  in 
the  book.  The  style  is  unusually  lucid,  the  type  is  large  and 
clear,  while  the  paper  and  binding  are  all  that  a  luxurious 
taste  could  demand.  There  is  a  table  of  contents,  an  excellent 
index,  and  a  brief  bibliography.  We  congratulate  both  author 
and  editor  on  the  production  of  this  excellent  volume. 

Joseph  S.  Taylor. 

Educational  Foundations  of  Trade  and  Industry,  by  Fabian 
Ware,  International  Education  Series,  Vol.  54,  W.  T.  Harris, 
editor. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  books  in  the  series  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  author  is  an  Englishman  and  is  writing 
for  the  English  public.  The  book  is  thus  all  the  more  inter- 
esting to  Americans  since  it  enables  us  to ''  see  eursels  as 
ithers  see  us."  Dr.  Harris  informs  the  reader  that  Mr.  Ware 
is  ''  an  English  scholar  who  has  made  a  reputation  for  his  phil- 
osophic insight  into  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  chief  na- 
tional systems  of  education  at  present  in  operation  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe." 

The  present  volume  undertakes  to  set  forth  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  school  systems  in  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  in  so  far  as  these  aims  involve  the  spe- 
cific and  avowed  promotion  of  industry  and  trade.  In  these 
comparisons  England  is  put  by  the  author  at  the  foot  of  the 
class  ;  and  his  apparent  object  is  to  read  his  countrymen  a 
lesson  on  the  subject  of  sagacious  statesmanship  as  illustrated 
by  the  educational  efforts  and  policies  of  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  ''Growth  of 
National  Systems  of  Education."  It  is  shown  that  only  during 
the  last  century  did  the  civilized  world  awake  to  the  fact  that 
''  no  man  is  qualified  to  fill  the  position,  however  humble  it  may 
be,  which  his  country  has  assigned  to  him,  without  having 
been  educated  in  a  school."  The  realization  of  this  fact  led 
to  the  creation  of  national  systems  of  education,  which  pro- 
vide education  for  the  whole  people  of  a  nation. 

It  is  shown  that  in  England  this  beginning  was  made  so  late 
in  the  century  as  1870.  The  immediate  cause  was  "  the  estab- 
lishment of  democracy,  demanding,  as  this  form  of  govern- 
ment must  demand,  a  certain  minimum  enlightenment  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  a  share  in  the  government"  (p.  14  ) 
The  foundations  of  education  in  industry  and  trade  were  be- 
gan in  England  after  the  first  International  Exhibition  held  in 
Hyde  Park  in  1851.  The  comparison  of  products  there  made 
showed  En(r1and  to  be  sadly  deficient  in  manufactures ;  and 
therefore  the  profits  of  the  exhibition  were  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  land  at  South  Kensington  and  to  the  opening,  in 


1853,  of  the  science  and  art  department  of  the  now  famous 
South  Kensington  museum.  The  author  points  out  that  only 
recently  the  act  was  passed  which  creates  an  educational  min- 
istry to  provide  over  primary,  secondary,  and  technical  schools. 
In  other  words,  England  has  not  had  a  national  system  of  ed- 
ucation and  consequently  no  national  policy  of  education. 
Such  efforts  as  have  been  made,  Mr.  Ware  thinks,  have  been 
rendered  largely  ineffective  by  premature  specialization. 
"  We  have  allowed,"  he  says,  '*this  special  education  (com- 
mercial and  industrial)  to  commence  in  the  secondary  school, 
whereas  Germany  has  endeavored  to  postpone  it  till  after  the 
completion  of  secondary  education"  (p.  52). 

Germany  receives  from  the  author  unstinted  praise  for  Uie 
intelligence  with  which  she  has  used  the  educational  machin- 
ery to  further  her  endsi  "  Compared  with  other  countries,  it 
may  be  said  that  her  one  object  is  to  promote  national  pros- 
perity ;  and  to  the  achievement  of  this  object  her  educational 
system  is  directed.  There  is  indeed  no  European  country 
which  can  be  so  profitably  studied  by  those  who  desire  to  learn 
how  far,  and  by  what  means,  eductflion  can  best  be  made  to 
subserve  national  ends." 

It  is  maoifeltly  important  to  remember  this  all-important 
fact  in  studying  German  education— that  her  one  object  is  to 
promote  natioruU  prosperity.  The  individual  is  not  educated 
for  himself,  but  for  the  state ;  and  even  when  he  is  learning 
technical  and  industrial  subjects  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  live- 
lihood, he  is  allowed  to  do  so  only  in  the  way  in  which  the 
national  welfare  is  promoted. 

Take  the  question  of  teaching  modem  languages  in  the  pub- 
lic elementary  schools.  What  is  Germany's  method  ?  In  the 
gymnasien  the  child  begins  French  in  the  eleventh  year,  de- 
voting four  hours  a  week  to  it.  In  the  Realgymnasien  French 
is  begun  in  the  eleventh  year  and  five  hours  are  devoted  to  it ; 
while  English  gets  three  hours,  beginning  at  the  twelfth  year 
of  age.  In  the  Oberrealschulen  ^ench  is  taken  up  by  the 
child  in  his  ninth  year,  and  six  hours  are  given  to  it,  while 
English  begins  with  five  hours  in  the  twelfth  year.  The  uni- 
versal testimony  is  that  Germany  excels  all  other  nations  in 
the  thoroness  with  which  she  teaches  these  foreign  languages. 
But  with  80  much  time  given,  why  should  children  not  be 
thoro  ?  And  why  are  these  languages  taught.  Not  for  their 
cultural  value  at  all,  but  because  the  industrial  and  comimercial 
salvation  of  Germany  depends  upon  a  thoro  knowledge  of 
these  languages  among  the  people.  Those  who  cite  the  exam- 
ple of  Germany  to  justify  the  teaching  of  German  and  French 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  America  must  therefore  first  es- 
tablish a  p^allel  between  the  industrial  and  commercial  posi- 
tions of  the  two  nations. 

The  general  conclusion  drawn  by  the  author  concerning  the 
German  system  is  that  "  there  is  less  special  education  than 
in  any  other  country ;  that  the  object  of  Germany  has  rather 
been  so  to  develop  each  man  that  he  may  be  ready  to  perform, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  those  duties  which  his  country 
demands  of  him." 

In  regard  to  his  own  country  the  author  concludes  thus : 
"So  far  England,  with  a  fatal  gift  of  imitation  which  she 
seems  recently  to  have  acquired,  has  followed,  from  no  natural 
reasons,  the  French  rather  than  the  German  or  American  de- 
velopment of  national  education.  And,  as  she  obstinately  re- 
fuses to  allow  that  influence  to  the  expert  which  France  does 
not  hesitate  to  permit  him,  there  is  no  saying  to  what  extent 
she  may  in  the  near  future  violate  every  sound  educational 
principle." 

Without  attempting  any  further  analysis  of  the  book,  we 
conclude  by  advising  all  who  are  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  courses  of  study,  especially  in  secondary 
schools,  to  read  this  very  admirable  discussion  of  education 
from  the  national  standpoint.  (D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New 
York.)  Joseph  S.  Taylor. 

No  one  can  trace  all  the  influences  started  by  one  strong 
institution,  like  The  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  history  is  recorded  by  Franklin  Spencer  Edmonds,  A.M. 
He  records  the  history  of  the  free  public  school  system  of 
Pennsylvania,  describing  the  many  pioneer  attempts  at  organ- 
isation, including  that  plan  of  1809  by  which  parents  were 
obliged  to  invoke  the  "pauper"  act  before  they  could  obtain 
free  education,  up  to  the  passage  of  an  act  in  1834  to  estab- 
lish a  general  system  of  education  by  common  schools.  Such 
is  the  universal  popularity  of  the  public  school  to-day  that  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  tremendous  opposition  which 
this  law  aroused.  The  wealthy  opposed  the  schools  because 
they  were  giving  an  advantage  to  the  poor  ;  several  religious 
denominations  opposed  them  because  they  were  supporting 
schools  of  their  own ;  the  Germans  opposed  them  because  the 
instruction  was  in  the  English  language.    In  spite  of  all  this 
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the  system  was  established  and  has  been  growing  in  favor 
ever  since. 

The  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia  followed  soon  after, 
and  was  the  first  high  school  established  ontside  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  first  building  was  elected  in  1838  and  wai  in  use 
until  1854  ;  the  second  was  occupied  until  1900,  when  it  was 
replaced  by  the  present  palatial  structure.  An  account  is 
given  of  the  work  of  the  early  heads  of  the  institution — Bache, 
Hart,  Maguire,  and  Rich6,  and  of  the  changes  that  were 
gradually  effected  in  the  course  of  years. 

The  book  is  a  fine  octavo  of  393  pages  and  is  well  printed 
and  bound  in  cloth.  It  has  half-tone  portraits  of  many  of  the 
professors  and  teachers  in  this  famous  school  and  others  con- 
nected with  free  education,  besides  illustrations  of  the  build- 
ings. (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  Price,  $2.00, 
net.)  • 

The  Montgomery  Siege  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  historical 
brochure  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Harper,  the  well  known  inspector 
of  superior  schools  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  While  the 
booklet  is  especially  intended  for  Canadian  readers  and  visitors 
to  the  Dominion  it  will  be  welcomed  by  students  of  American 
history  everywhere.  The  descriptive  notes  are  gathered 
around  Dr.  Harper's  poem  which  recounts  the  story  of  Richard 
Montgomery's  memorable  attack  upon  the  stronghold  of 
Quebec,  whereby  he  lost  his  life,  a  really  critical  and  eventful 
action  in  the  shaping  of  the  destinies  of  America.  There  is 
also  an  ethical  side  ;  the  central  figure  in  the  British  army  is  the 
brave  Sir  Guy  Carlton  who  commands  with  a  master  mind  and 
makes  his  will  felt  everywhere.  His  opponent  is  the  intrepid 
Montgomery  who,  under  obstacles  well-nigh  insurmountable, 
presses  on.  The  courage  of  both  men  is  painted  with  an  im- 
partial hand  by  the  writer  and  reveals  in  an  admirably  vivid 
form  to  young  students  what  real  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
duty  under  fearful  odds  means.  (Albert  B.  King  &  Co.,  105 
William  St.  N.  Y.) 

Birth:  A  New  Ckancey  by  Columbus  Bradford,  is  a  book  in 
which  questions  of  the  highest  importance  to  man  are  dis- 
cussed. The  conclusions  of  the  work  resemble  in  one  essential 
respect  the  doctrines  of  theosophy,  but  the  course  of  reason- 
ing by  which  they  are  reached  is  entirely  free  from  mysticism. 
The  author  contends  that  the  dead  live  again  by  being  born 
again,  and  he  cites  scripture  in  abundance  to  uphold  his  view. 
Furthermore  he  maintains  that  the  human  personality  does 
not  leave  the  body  at  death,  but  that  the  germ  of  life  per- 
sists, and  in  due  time  reappears  in  another  body.  He  argues  that 
the  ultimate  perfection  of  the  race  will  result  from  the  gradual 
amelioratien  of  the  individuals  thru  successive  lives.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  race  will  become  better  only  because  the  indi- 
viduals are,  body  and  soul,  imperishable.  (A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Company,  Chicago.) 

JTie  Battleground,  by  Ellen  Glasgow,  gives  us  a  view  of  life 
in  Virginia  before  and  during  the  war,  and  introduces  the  con- 
troversy that  then  divided  the  country.  We  of  the  North, 
even  if  we  have  other  views  of  the  matter,  can  sympathize 
with  these  people  who  were  battling  for  their  convictions. 
The  story  introduces  us  first  to  two  Southern  homes,  and  to  the 
social  functions  and  merrymakings  that  made  Virginia  famed 
all  over  the  world.  The  major  and  the  major's  wife  and  the 
governor  are  types  that  the  author  has  drawn  with  a  cunning 
and  loving  hand.  In  these  families  we  see  growing  up  the 
children  that  are  to  play  such  a  preminent  part  in  the  story — 
Betty  and  Virginia,  two  sweet  Southern  girls,  and  Dan  and 
others  who  are  to  bear  arms  to  defend  the  soil  of  the 
state. 

We  follow  Dan  and  his  black  servant  thru  the  four  years' 
struggle,  and  are  given  a  vivid  tho  not  too  horrifying  picture 
of  war.  The  gloom,  however,  is  lighted  up  by  the  wit  of  the 
soldier,  which  is  irrepressible  even  under  the  most  untoward 
circumstances.  A  pathetic  scene  is  presented  when  Grant's 
victorious  army  encompasses  Lee's  ragged  and  hungry  bat- 
talions at  Appomattox,  and  the  sad  drama  of  the  war  is 
over.  Then  Dan  and  his  companions  return  to  home  and 
to  love.  The  illustrations  are  by  W.  Granville  Smith  and  W. 
J.  Baer.  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.50.)  . 

In  H}henzoUern  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  has  given  us  a  his- 
torical romance  of  a  most  fascinating  kind,  as  it  concerns 
events  in  the  time  of  that  famous  German  monarch  Frederick 
Barbarossa.  The  imagination  is  turned  back  to  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century  and  there  is  revealed  to  it  a  world  en- 
tirely unlike  that  existing  to-day.  But  tho  society  is  so  much 
different  human  nature,  as  revealed  in  this  dramatic  narrative, 
was  the  same  then  as  now. 


The  emperor,  having  fallen  in  love  with  his  ward,  the  Count- 
ess Matelda,  obtains  a  divorce  from  his  wife  in  order  to  marry 
the  countess  ;  but  she  refuses,  being  herself  in  love  with  young 
Hohenzollern.  The  latter  had  saved  the  emperor's  life,  but 
the  emperor  now  drives  him  from  the  court,  and  finally  places 
him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  At  this  stage  the  count 
makes  the  emperor  his  prisoner,  but  finding  that  the  latter  is 
likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  rival  claimant  for  the  empire, 
sets  him  free,  and  goes  deliberately  forward  to  meet  the  em- 
peror's rival  and  frustrate  his  designs.  The  time  of  the  story 
is  only  two  days  and  hence  the  action  is  rapid.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  Black  Forest.  (The  Centurf  Company,  New  York. 
12mo,  288  pages,  $1.60.) 

The  WesteoteSf  the  new  story  by  Mr.  Quiller-Couoh,  is  a  tale 
of  rural  England  in  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  deals 
with  the  intercourse  of  the  French  frisoners  confined  in  a 
Devonshire  town  with  the  gentry  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
plot  hinges  on  the  racial  difference  between  the  conventional 
Briton,  and  the  picturesque,  if  somewhat  uncertain  French- 
man. Love  comes  into  the  story  to  bring  trials  at  first  and 
then  peace.  Mr.  Couch  gives  the  local  colors  of  early  nine- 
teenth century  rural  England,  so  that  the  people  seem  actually 
to  live.  We  catch  the  scent  of  old  world  roses,  hear  the  horn 
echoing  over  the  meadows,  see  the  hedges  and  turnstiles,  and 
feel  the  wetness  of  the  dew.  This  delicate  romance  deserves 
and  we  believe  will  attain  a  wide  popularity.  (Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Company,  Philadelphia.    Price,  $1.00.) 

Trolley  Explaring,  an  electric  railroad  guide  to  historic  and 
picturesque  places  about  New  York,  is  a  little  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  Broeklyn,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Eagle,  It  was  compiled 
by  Cromwell  Childe.  It  describes  in  detail  the  routes  on  Long 
Island,  in  New  Jersey,  thru  Revolutionary  Westchester,  and 
on  Staten  Island  ;  also  gives  trips  to  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
and  a  review  of  the  long-distance  trolley  reads  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  a  map  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  drawn  on  a 
large  scale. 

MUe.  Fouchette,  by  Charles  Theodore  Murray,  illustrated  by 
W.  H.  Richardson,  E.  Benson  Kennedy,  and  Francis  Day,  is  a 
story  of  love,  action,  and  the  secret  service,  concerning  a  girl 
of  heart,  wit,  and  daring.  She  belongs  to  a  good  family  and 
is  stolen  by  some  rag-pickers  of  Paris  and  afterwards  dropped 
at  the  door  of  a  cabaret.  Here  she  becomes  an  ill-treated 
drudge,  runs  away,  is  rescued  from  drowning,  and  afterwards 
finds  an  asylum  in  a  convent.  She  leaves  this  and  passes  thru 
some  wonderful  experiences  as  a  grisette  without  becoming 
corrupted.  Finally  she  becomes  a  paid  agent  of  the  prefect 
of  police.  Pictures  of  student  and  Bohemian  life  in  Paris  are 
accurately  drawn  in  the  story.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.) 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  by  Victor  Hugo.  This  American  edi- 
tion of  one  of  Hugo's  most  powerful  romances  is  abridged  and 
edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  John  R.  Wightman, 
Ph.D.,  professor  of  romance  languages  in  Oberlin  college.  In 
order  to  bring  this  book  within  the  limits  of  the  school-room 
it  was  found  necessary  to  omit  some  parts,  but  the  thread  of 
the  story  has  been  preserved  and  the  author's  style  and  char- 
acteristics kave  in  no  wise  been  lost  sight  of.  The  original 
division  into  books  and  chapters  is  the  same,  and  wherever  a 
chapter  has  been  omitted  a  short  synopsis  has  been  given. 
The  notes  expl^n  any  features  in  the  book  that  would  be  in- 
comprehensible to  the  pupils.  A  brief  description  of  the 
prominent  events  in  the  author's  life  are  given  in  the  intro- 
duction, and  notes  of  explanation  precede  the  opening  chap- 
ters. There  is  much  in  Hugo's  works  which  will  open  up  new 
phases  of  French  life  to  young  people,  and  the  editor  is  com- 
mended for  selecting  the  master  whose  writings  will  always 
be  looked  upon  as  the  highest  grade  of  literature.  Students 
will  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  following  the  plot  to  the 
end.    (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Temperance  Helps,  for  Primary  Teachers,  by  L.  Mabel  Freese, 
with  an  introduction  by  Mary  S.  Snow.  These  talks  were 
given  during  the  school  year  of  1899-1900  in  the  Pond  street 
school  of  Bangor,  Me.  The  interest  ef  the  teachers  and  pupils 
in  them  led  to  their  publication  in  a  revised  form.  In  these 
P3am^,  stories,  sketches  of  noted  people,  and  temperanee  facts 
are  presented  in  such  a  way  as  te  hold  the  attention  of  the 
children.  Many  a  teacher  will  find  just  the  help  here  that  she 
needs.  (The  Woman's  Temperance  Publishing  Association, 
Chicago.) 


Per  pimples,  blotches,  bad  eemplexien.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is 
the  medicine  to  take  -it  mas  established  this  fact. 
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5kin  Diseases 

If  you  suffer  from  Eczema, 
Salt  Rheum,  Ringworm,  Itch, 
|yy  Poison,  Acne,  or  tther 
skin  troubles,       jt       jl       > 

Hydrozonc 


Cures  snnburn  in  24  hours. 

IncaSM  of  Prickly  Heat  and  Hives  it 
will  atop  itching  at  once,  and  surely  eu:e, 
also  will  relieve  mosquito  bites, 

Hydrozooe  is  a  scientific  Germicide, 
Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  physi 
cians.  It  h  abiolutcly  jurmleu,  yet  most 
pouerful  healing  agent. 

As  Ibese  diseases  are  caused  by  para- 
sites, killing  Ihem  without  causing  injury 
to  the  au&eter  naturally  cures  the  trouble. 

r  tVCtll.  BciuM  dobUhb,  «iI1  eeod  a  bottle 


PROP.  CHAS.  MARCHAND, 

S9  Prince  Street.  New  YorK, 


Miscellany. 


A  Britf  Sketch  of  Teachers  College  has 
just  been  Issued  for  private  circulation 
trom  the  pe:i  of  Misa  Grace  H.  Dodge. 
The  sketch  outlines  (he  history  of  the 
movement  from  its  earliest  momenta  to 
the  present  time.  It  began  !■  a  very  small 
way  eighteen  year*  ago  when  eleven  young 
women  became  incorporators  of  the  Kit- 
chen Garden  Association,  which  associa- 
tion aimed  at  the  promotion  of  domestic 
and  industrial  arts  among  the  laboring 
clasies  by  giving  to  their  children  and  to 
others  deemed  desirable  gratuitous  in- 
struction in  household  arts,  according  to 
the  principles  af  the  kitchengarden  sys 
tem— invented  by  Miss  Emily  Huntington. 
Four  vears  later  this  association  was  dis- 
solved and  wai  succeeded  by  the  Indus- 
trial Education  Associativn.  In  1SS8  the 
org&nization,  founded  as  a  philanthropic 
enterprise,  had  already  become  a  power- 
ful educational  force,  it  had  become  the 
college  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

During  'S4-'S5  the  first  committee  of  the 
board  ofeduealion  on  "Industrial  Studies" 
was  appointed,  and  the  first  work  upon 
the  sjstem  oi  graded  sewing  was  done. 
The  old  kilchen-garden  work  continued. 
Cooperation  with  the  New  York  cooking- 
school  developed  many  classes.  The 
"  movemeni "  had  located  at  N«.  9  Univer- 
sity place.  A  Mvdel- school  had  been 
started,  and  special  classes  were  in  pro- 
cess of  development.  The  post-graduate 
or  professional  character  of  the  work  was 
started.  The  writersays  in  part:  "The 
immediate  demand  for  the  college  arose 
from  the  lack  of  teachers  competent  to  put 
into  practice  the  doctrines  taught  by  the 
association.    It  was  apparent  that  to  train 

KrsoDS  equipped  for  a  single  branch  of 
ilruction,  and  not  to  give  them  besides 
thebasis  of  a  professional  training,  was  not 
to  train  -teachers,  but  mechanics,  cooks," 
and  to  forth. 
Miss  Grace    H,  Dodge, 


Teachers  callege—the  only  one  now  hold- 
ing official  relationship  there,  who  has 
been  with  it  from  the  beginning — for 
eighteen  jears  has  not  missed  an  impor- 
tant meetmg  or  conference  bearing  upon 
the  evolution  of  the  movement.  In  a  life 
rilled  with  cares  and  duties  for  the  help 
and  betterment  of  humanity  it  has  been  a 
constant  care  never  tor  a  moment  neg- 
lected. 

Publishers  of  fiction  have  found  from 
past  experience  that  the  times  demand 
selected  lists  of  books  which  are  adapted 
to  Sumner  reading.  This  class  of  litera- 
ture differs  from  winter  reading  in  its 
general  lightness  of  tone ;  the  average 
summer  tourist  refuses  to  burden  himsell 
with  anything  that  savors  of  mental  gym- 
nastics. L.  C.  Page  S:  Co.,  have  recently 
Issued  a  catalo  gwhich  includes  selections 
from  their  general  catalog  and  which  are 
especially  adapted  for  summer  reading. 
AbrtM'l  with  the  Jimmiei,  by  the  deli- 
ciously  funny  writer,  Lilian  Bell,  is  fitted 
for  the  afternoon  hammock  under  a  shady 
tree.  The  reader  will  laugh  in  spite  of 
himself  at  her  droll  accounts  of  a  journey 
which  the  Jimmies  take  thru  Europe. 

Lauriel,  by  A,  H,,  has  been  very  popu- 
lar since  its  publication  late  last  vear. 
These  love  letters  of  an  American  girl  will 
sustain  interest  even  on  the  most  enervat- 
ing day  in  July.  There  are  many  other 
choice  books  in  the  list. 

A  Free  Teat  of  Hydrsione. 

As  a  mouth  and  tooth  wash  "  Hydro- 
zone  "  is  a  marvelous  preparation.  It  not 
only  kills  all  bacteria  that  destroy  the 
teeth,  but  has  a  bleaching  or  whitening 
effect  and  is  absolutely  harmless;  while  as 
a  cleanser  for  wounds  it  is  the  best  mi- 
crobe destroyer  known.  Its  action  in 
cases  of  throat  trouble  is  wonderfully 
prompt  and  effective,  while  for  skin  dis- 
eases, prichly  heat,  hives,  etc.,  it  acts  like 
magic.  It  will  promptly  allay  irritation 
from  mosquito  bites.  The  fact  that  it  is 
absolutely  harmless  makes  it  a  safe  fam- 
ily remedy.  A  trial  bottle  will  be  sent  you 
free  if  you  mention  this  publication  and 
send  ten  cents  to  coverpostage.  Address, 
Prof,  Charles  Marchand,  57  Prince  street, 
N,  Y. 

Homeseekers'  Chesp  Bscurslois  to   the 
West  and  North-West 

via  Chicago  S:  North- Western  Railway 
from  Chicago,  Junr  17,  July  1-15,  August 
5-19,  September  i-i6and  October  7  and 
ii.  Exceptionally  low  rates  to  a  large 
number  of  points  in  Nsrthern  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  North  Western  Iowa,  VVestern 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Better  own  a  farm.  Start  now. 
Send  J  cent  stamp  to  W.  B.  Kniskern,  22 
Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago,  for  copy  of  the 
North-Wtstern  Hameiteter.  Apply  to 
your  nearest  ticket  agent  for  particulars. 
or  address 
H.  A,  Gross,  ,161  Broadway,  New  York 


Burgard,  301  Main  street,  BuSa 


'  W.  M. 


Scrofula 

Few  are  entirely  tree  from  It. 

It  may  ^veh>p  so  slowly  as  to  cause 
little  [f  any  diatuibance  during  the  whole 
period  ot  cluldlmod. 

It  may  then  produce  irregnUrltj  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  dyspepsia,  catarrh, 
anct  marked  tendency  to  conHamptlou 
)>efore  manifesting  Itself  In  mocb  cutanetnu 
eruption  or  glandular  swelling. 

It  Is  best  to  be  sure  that  you  are  quite 
fre«  from  It,  and  tor  ila  complete  eradica- 
tion yon  can  rely  on 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

The  best  of  all  medicines  for  ail  homors. 


Pears' 

The  more  porelj  negative  soap  is, 
the  nearer  does  it  approach  perfection. 

Unless  you  have  used  Pears'  soap 
you  probably  do  not  Icnow  what  wc 
mean  by  a  soap  with  ho  free  &t  OT  al- 
kali in  it — nothing  but  soapw 


Establislicd  over  i 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  New  York 
RICHARD  A.  McCDRDY. 

Leadj  Them  All 


■mtt  Hundred  and  FUty-two  bUiiIob*  of  DotUn 

In  Active  Age 

ToimScd  In  it41  FUty-Rlne  Tears  ■(« 

THE  IDTniL  LIFE  IHSUMICE  COirm 


Blackboard 
Stencils  ^  4 

■re  the  cheapest,  handieat.  most  latiifaD- 
tory  mijanflnf  illualmticmiiiBohool.  Onr 
list  comprisea  aver  SCO  BubjectB.  Send  IS 
oenta  in  atampa,  sod  ve  will  send  yon  Iwa 
Hamplea  for  trinl—  h  map  of  North  Amerioa 
and  ■  drawing  or  lantmase  lewian— to- 
aether  wltb  oalaloB  oontaiiuiuc  oomplete 
Uat  

X.  L  xnLoeo  *  co ,  u  Eart  *tk  n..i«w  tstb 


COaEGE  BELLI 

■OSIHAN  E  BEiTl  FOUnViI V.  ■^irnora.Md. 


He  ha.d  sma.!!  skill  o'horse  f-lesh 
who  bought-&goose  ho  ride  on'.'Bon'^t■^ke 
"~  ordin,a,,ry,  so&ps         " 


Shg 


"Try  0.  ca.ke  of-iha-nd  be  convinced." 


Jue  14, 1W2 
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6PENCERIAN 

.     SCHOOL    PENS- 

5  other  Standard  Brantis 

PERRV»CO.ECLECTIC 
Williams  and  Rogers. 


to6chocil  Tcarhsrs- 
6PENGERIAN   PEN  GQ 


X  tkU  «1  Iwmt7  K  •  J*7  rmrer 

Dr  T.  FELIX  COURAUO'S 

■n  HAIICAL 


Oriental  Cream, 


'lhellaHMon(apa(l«nl).-  "A*vo» - 

Mem.  1  ravontfiMftd  '  Oourawl'*  Ortam,'  at  IM 
•WMAanMn«l«/aUlfl*A:inpr«parattatu."  One 
bottia  'Will  lad  lii  mnathi  oafng  It  a*siT  day. 
QOUBAUD'S  foVORK  HUBTII.E  renor» 
nperflBoya  balr  H-llbsut  Inlarir  (a  tb>  aktii. 
FIBD.  T  HOPSmS.  PiopT. 
K  QrMt  Jonai  Streal.  New  fink 

to  M?^,  cit.  It  R,  B(.  l^^^t^MMoikM'i,  .SS  o«i°.. 
MlJXt  Bswlrd  fm  unit  aad  proiit  of  uf  una  »IIIdi 


Dr.  W.  J.  STEWART, 

J62  W.  2SdSl..  JV.  y.  City. 


KIDDER'S  PASTILLES.  'iSl'ittl; 


STOWKLL  *  r 


Vacation  Werk 

for  Teachers 

We  want  this  Samrner  forty-six  young 
men  amd  young  women  Teachers,  who 
have  '■  vim  "  above  the  average,  to  work 
lor  us,  at  Institutes,  among  Teachers  out- 
side, among  School  Boards,  and  to  lome 
extent  in  the  belter  class  of  home*  where 
they  will  be  w*h»m*d. 

We  oSer  pleasant  work  and  a  good 
chance  to  make  big  pay.  We  have  sev- 
eral agents,  whom  ytv  would  certainly  nol 
consider  your  superiois,  wh«  are  steadily 
earning  (500  a  month  over  their  expenses. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

E  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61 E.  9th  St.,  N.Y. 

Any  and  all  books  sttppiUd. 


The  Nonb-Weittrn  and  tTnlon  Pacific 
Ifew  Scbedulea  to  Denver, 

Tbo  Colorado  Special  to  I>sva  Chlratco  at 
a,30p.ia.,ArrU*  Denier  at  8,00  p.m. 

Commencing  June  Sth  3  notable  change 
vill  be  made  in  the  Colorado  service  of 
the  Chicag*  &  North-Western  and  Unien 
Pacific  Railways. 

The  famous  Colorado  Special,  which 
now  leaves  Chicago  at  10.00  a.m.,  will 
leave  at  6.30  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Omaha  6,55 
.  Denver  8.00  p.  m,  and  Colorado 
Springs  abaut to, 30  p,  m.  Thiswillenable 
passengers  from  Atlantic  Coast  points  to 
reach  Denver  with  only  two  nights  on  the 
road,  while  from  Detroit,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  only 
night  will  be  required  en  route.  The 
entire  train  will  be  run  solid  between  Chi- 
cago and  Denver,  with  through  sleeper  to 
Colorado  Springs. 

East  bound  the  train  will  be  known  as 
the  "  Chicago  Special,"  and  will  leave 
Denver  1,00  p.  m.,  Omaha  3.45  a,  m.,  ar- 
riving in  Chicsgo  at  4,00  p.  m.,  at  a  con- 
venient hour  for  making  connections  for 
the  East. 

A  train  from  Dea  Moines  in  conaection 
with  this  new  train  east  bound  will  enable 
passengers  to  leave  Des  Moines  at  7.0a 
a.  m.,  and  arrive  in  Chicago  at  4.00  p.  m. 

Accommodations  are  provided  for  all 
classes  of  passengers,  the  equipment  in- 
cluding free  reclining  chair  cars,  dining 
cars,  buffet  smoking  cars,  drawing-room 
sleepers  and  day  coaches.  The  entire 
service  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  modern 
and  skilful  railway  management  can  make 
it, 

A  second  daily  train  for  Colorado  points 
will  leave  Chicago  far  Denver  at  11,30 
p.  m.,  as  at  present, 

RedDced  Ratu  to  Boaton. 

via   PcnnarlTBDla  Railroad,  Aoconnt  FIrat 
Cfaarch  of  Cbrlat.  ScIeQttBta. 

On  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  First 
Church  of  C  hrist.  Scientists,  st  Bastoo, 


tickets  to  Boston  from  all  points 
lines  on  June  11,  13,  14, 16,  and  I7,  good 
going  on  those  dates  and  good  te  return 
until  June  25,  inclusive,  at  rale  of  single 
fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  (1,00. 
A  Valuable  PnbUution. 


Go  June  i  the  Passenger  Department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Campany  will 
publish  the  1Q02  edition  of  the  Summer 
Excursion  Route  Book.  This  work  is  de 
signed  to  provide  the  public  with  descrip- 
tive notes  of  the  principal  Summer  resorts 
of  Eastern  America,  with  the  best  routes 
for  reaching  them,  and  the  rates  of  fare. 
Itcantainsallthe principal  seashore  and 
mon  n  ta  i  n  resorts  o  t  th  e  E  as  t  a  n  d  over  sev  en- 
teen  hundred  diSerent  routes  or  combina- 
lions  of  routes.  The  book  has  been  com' 
piled  with  the  greatest  care, and  altogether 
IS  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
handbook  of  Summer  travel  ever  offered 
to  the  public. 

The  cover  is  handsome  and  striking, 
printed  in  colors,  and  the  boak  contains 
several  maps,  presenting  the  exact  routes 
over  which  tickets  are  sold.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tane 
cuts  of  scenery  at  the  various  resorts  and 
along  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
On  and  after  Jane  I  this  very  interest- 
ing book  maybe  procured  at  any  Pennsyl^ 
vania  Railroad  ticket  office  at  the  nomi- 

ice  of  ten  cents,  or,  u^oc 
._  --Jrge  W.  Boyd,  Assist; 
Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Statioi 
by  mailfor  twenty  cents. 

Beat  itnd  Healtb  t«  MMber  and  Child. 

for  OVEB  FtFTV  TXXBS  brlC 
K118  for  THKIB  OHILDr-^  ■ 

WITH    PBBFKiTr   SUOO — -„ 

CHILD,  WBTBWa  thi  SDHS.  AU^TB  >1l  PAIR^ 
CUBBH  wm>  OOUO.  and  la  tha  ban  nMd>  tor 


nt&  " 


I  otbai  kind.   Intntr-fln  it 


ST.  DE.NIS 

HOTE-L 

BroudH-Bj  kBd  1 1  lb   Strm,  Ne«  Ygrk 

(Opp.  (iMte  Church ) 

Tkblcd'HolaBreakfaal  .   -  -    S  .50 
Dlnnar,  Vl.aSandl.SO 


r.  TAYI.OU  *  SO!^,  Prnprli 


3313^^33; 


ONLY    33<=     A    LB. 

In  •tnalu»l7  •Ir-Ilihl  i-Ib.  Inde-nurh  tagi, 
piMwvblg  ttrtnglh  >nil  Hiror  IndtfinKely, 

Otfan  QoDd  Ooffect,       •      IStalGoalb. 
EiiwUrat  T«u  in  tha  Oap,  80, 36,  COs  ■  Itk 

COOK  BOOK  FRBE 

tot  Ntw  TtRBf,  addnu 

The  Great  American  T«a  Co. 

9,  •.  BOX  tM 

3t  &33Veaey8t.,   N«wYork 


NATURE  READERS-5C. 

This  series  af  books  for  Supplementary 
Reading  serves  admirably  to  introduce 
children  in  elementary  grades  to  a  pleas- 
ant acquaintance  with  the  various  phases 
of  Datura,  They  are  prepared  by  a  well, 
known  writer,  nicely  illustrated  and  charm- 
ingly written.  The  low  price  of  Five  Cents 
a  C«P7  makes  it  possible  ta  supply  a 
whole  class  at  trifling  cost.  The  fifteen 
numbers  now  ready — all  for  the  second 
and  third  grades — are  as  follows : 


No.  1.PnnSB  Willow  and  Wake  Itobin 
-    f.  The  Spring  Beant;  f.a<\  Aneir 
"     a.  The  Siinirrel  and  Ms  Home. 
"  ■erCroBBiind"" 
,.  —BtoryotaBc 

S.  Golden  Bod  and 

'    T.  Stories  About  Birds. 
'    8.  Chrietmaa  Btoriei, 

'  S.  Hiawatha  and  \ia  Author. 

*  10.  Whittier  and  his  Bnowbound. 

■  ll.ThflnksBlyingStonoB. 

I  18,  Tiro.FaurStorien. 


E.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO.. 


61  Bast  Math  StreM,      MEW  VORK. 


CLASSICS  FOR  A  SONG 

Hondreds  of  the  world's  moM  famous 
books  at  prioei  nuising  from  So.  to 
IIM.each.  OatftloB  tK..  at  (roe  if  rou 
Incloae  tbii  or  mention  name  of  this 
paper.     .".  .'.      .■.      .-.      .-, 

I.  L.  KUXOGG  0c  CO„  Edncal  PuUUuM. 
«l  EiBt  NniTS  Snan,  Saw  lata.. 


THE  WORLD'S  aASISt  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE 

Every  teacher,  even  be  whose  lupreme  wish  is  to  advance  his  own  salary, — much  more  every  Teacher 
moved  by  the  worthier  motive,  the  highest  interest  of  his  school— MUST  keep  in  touch  with  the  fast, 
advancing,  fast-multiplying  educational  literature  of  the  world.  We  supply  a// books  wanted  especially  by 
Teachers,  at  Iswest  prices. 

Here  you  have  a  list  of  what  is  recent  and  most  important,  but  this  only  mppUmtnts  the  144-page 
Teachers'  Catalog  which  every  teacher  ought  to  have  for  reference,  and  which  we  send  free  on  request. 

MtlBD<(n>mDttuebitbe(atbo[.UlKWM-  tS-SO, 


BlHrr  Mcbool,  b 

IB*  of 'BdBPB.lla 


'iSnSd;  iS 


Ofhi  PBbliel4ebaDl«Bf  Eonland-BBPn 
^  J.  B.  WUliMUB.  KBBbTi_Kr  H.  O.  Br»L„,. 
WlBCheiter,  b;  B.  Towowod  WnnjM.  Cfaimer. 
hBHH.  bj  A.  H.  Tod.  Eton,  br  A.  OInUon-Bnok. 
InttnuUlll  ■ccoonts  olVbt  (rut  pnpkiBlarr  lob  noli 
otBnrlanO-  BlDtaTOlniDsfnltimiiaentwI.  rnotb.Umo, 
SIJW;  oar  [irlsa.  CLSS  emch  |  pa«u>,  Un. 

TheTFarblncDrBIeneBlHrT  MitlkemBllea, 
tuOiTlil  B.  Hmitta.   InModad  u>  faalp  tlioH  wbo  D4»tD 

IhanBltrutgii's'tlaDt  of  tncbiuft-WbKnDe  aims  fliii 

.^-A.    no ^ID    _-^^        Bl  n.-   .s«.   ..»J„_    (Uh^^i    port- 

paodf-   BoiDBOf  tb«  pHpflrv  k»  polttletl,  bobu  adnca- 


"^dncitlDB  of  the,  Ametiran  Clllzf 

ArttaiirT.SHUt7,DrT>lans<nr^l^  _Aa< 


tBT.  Hnob  bright  moaiii  and  DHnful  dlTfotiolit  mx 
jiwD.   )T7pua«.    ROc-HnM  p(HtMffH,eo- 

RBvhln  «Bd  ansd  WcBTtDa.  br  Mn.  K.  8 
tltrn.   A  «iDinlata  itFlH  of  modidi  ■mniod  in  ffridn* 

Umn.   AOe-  pDiit(i»E'L 

BdaoBllBD  af  BBBln^H  Mkd.  by  Bdmnad  J 
JkiH.  *<s.   «r»«.    Mw-paotpMd. 

New  PedBaasT,  h»  3.Y.  Ooidi,  Mi.bor  of  lb. 
ITnw  PlTfilialon.    OInth.    Ht.nn  paitoiid. 

Htara*  Bnd  Ibn  Dej;elopiBen>  ar  RdncBllaB 

SdmutorRvclH.    Olotb,  Umn.  ll.Du  ^  au  pii«.  Me. 

Twviitl'iii  CaniarT  RdsrailoUB.!  PraMcH* 

br   A.  n.    Hm«.    Glotb.    lima.    ME  SMH.      CI,  Del 

'I^MseciaariheNHBll  Ualloe,  bf  Pth.  W 
H.<n>nw.  nf  CbloMo  nnlnnllT.   M>o.  poitpild. 

Cklldr**'*  BlaalBanBaea  Aid  Bad  New,  b; 
llKia  R.  Bofn.  JMfe.  DBMoiid. 

Haw  la  TFMh  Rltehn.n,Tdan,  br  BnUr 
Hanltiiclan.  IfHr  nrlavd  sdltlmi.  B*M  rotlb  •'<  )••' 
■ad  tlblB  Hltln*:  bl  btduikliiK:  hi  DlalbH maklnc 
la  dlBBtr  Uhll  IBttlDI,  lo  prieklnir  lad  Id  mOTiDtbil: 
«aah  irith  brtfht  nun,  r«lUtloa>.  and  qnanloru. 
Qurto.  I«  |>M>L  11.00;  o*t  pri<i>,«E. 80,  putpiid 
NEW  BDBCATION  MUHir  .  „ 
- .  CharBFIerblte  Mceaei  and  Abelehaa. 

n.  .tTnaleaTsiarr  aad  Pl«tare  Baak. 

IS|.OOn«t:  nMtua.IV.  _  _ 

PkTalrql  TnlRlaii  In  Ihii  HcbsnKRaoai  bi 

Hhi<  BiUfa.   Olatb.     Umo.    mu.     91    oit;    poit. 

"fKBrklncRCHdlnvlaTaaClliBa.  RdlUdbjRTi 

lH>lltr  dnorlbu  taOH  tbla  nbiad  latinibl.  Tb<  tin 
rutlBlH  DOT«r  tun  BMOilnmt  mjhod  nt  iriHra  fnr 

SX^l"  Pklih.'  aro.1lLwr™^k.^BOc™poSt'.»i! 

^*B(heFa  WlldFInwejiJ^ajld^l^r^l^^aJlM 

•&SlA»V'ii^jK'aad  0^»«e^  bjjwm^^ 
Blrtbdw,  kI^ht.  ^'sb^'s  Binhdar.  Bird  D*r.  £boT, 


»«l.  Ij-  Mr— 


TsniH,   L>r»  BliH     Olotb  DotH.  8.00 :  net  puipiid. 
TbP   Art  af  TeaeklBH,  ^  Dr.   8.  EtT  W%U». 

ib""*S'u.o^ii«^°.  w"h, pr»oti«l.  Mid'heTpful 

''how  ia' Sfakn' itaskFIa,  br  Uur  Wblta.   Tbe 

iStdmS  Mhoo".od'l«i5ftiJeUw«"  Tbit  \^^t  DD 

"Rend^lBf'i  A  Maoual  far  TeRckcm,  bt  M«i 


"S-Er's 


Tft  TatrDfi. 

Tbe  FarehalasT  of  HeBaaaina,  br  A.  Blnst. 
rbia  1itU>  HMT.bxwd  on  nipsrlmanUl  re»»reta»  bi 


H<dt«Db«>.   ai,N:oiirpri»,SI.20ipo>Ujc,I9ii. 

Nnlaa  nn  iko  Ue*el«iiaeD[  nV  a  Cklld,  bi 
MlUJcnl  W.  Bblnn.  Tbli  la  %  cuorol.  piin<R>klD( 
rtnflj  of  >D  tolMt.  Hiisntiaa  In  lu  pnnwa*.  «l.»'  — 
nsMaa^  orVraekel,  and  Other  Ehkj 
SffhoorHTItlaa^TB^trd  n  Sh»w.    Ap 


Indrbea, 


b^iuS' 

"pt^rFlawar  Haklaa,  br  Fl< 

BuoonW;  onrprlw.lTOo.)  OMtwie.to.    "   '    ^"''*" 
Bird  Dbti  Haw  Is  Frenare  fnr  It,  bir  cbu, 

A.  Baboiicll.    Mntiu.    Snnu*  IAiid.    SSr. 
ETvrTday  Blrda,  br  BrndtoKl  Tnmr.     Ad  bIb- 

Damman  biids.  US  p4(U.    tUXI;  oat  prliis,  HOc.I  piut- 

*%a  Sea  Baaeh  al  Bbh  TIda.br  Anrutiu  Koota 


"  •KW." 


EdBcaHsn  In  Ihn  19lh'reBtarri  br  R.  D. 

Ktob?'phil(5"M»gi>nli.''Stoh«d'jcb"  i^'^ln,  .„„ 
"iHn.  nKpkffva.  HJV;  onj  prlflB.  9Qc-l  pa«tik«»,  l«ii. 
Ilrdi  IBavf  ^nn.  TraeiT  HnTC  Heaa. 
lid  FlBwcntlHave  Sern.   Thw.  tbrr*  bool^ 

]kiu«of  pookiiCalis.    EuibUPpi«».    Olotb.   Hk.\ 

How  tn  Tear.h  HIslorT,  br  Hxnir  W,  R]-nn 
who»  "  HIMorioMl  Blocnnhlia  for  Obildren."  and 
"SldfLllhU  on  Ami-rloail  HIttocr  "  bit*  tiraa  HI  ds- 

Tlie  ^iBBlllpnBce  orihe  ProMrai  of  KnowU 
odao,  br  Jobn I>*"ST,    Hiwew.    P»p*,    3JSr. 
JtHBHxllaB  of  Ideal,  br  Amr  K.  Tmidw.    » 

WhaMa  ■j„^"^|^''Jj;2c""  '»rob"t™"M  ?o  Sr'h« 
pa«H.    ?riD«DC«L  oor  Drlqa,flJ|r.i  poatara.  fto. 
Tnralaa  Palnta  la  Tmchlaa,  brD.  O.  Mnrphr. 

*™l-room?  ObnpSwia  -fRoMr'ro™T*"bmV" 
Flnt   Om."    "  QMnloiilnil."    "MMmiliw  tb»   Bid 

toi."  "tUniilniUia  BadOIrl^  "nrllloirilaBsata." 
Bins  MoDdari^  "PnotloU  Oblld  Btadr."  ■(«.  us 

>»ii*.   IM.:  niiTPTln,4Or.iD0atiiiv.tD. 
ITbw  ta  Itfal^  BehwI-RaaiB  riiHria,  b>  A.M. 

an"^5;oh»mtaaidlnt««oWli/.ln.o''.llS""bjK" 

'^nniitrantlTP  Work,  br  Marsari-t  J.  Oodd.     A 


H  Kn  aboBotrapb*  frqm  lln.  treitB  tbs  «i 
...jkoaas  from  Dat«TVinftr.  tbru  nhrjaitlla.  to 
KM;  natpriM.  Se-ltB,  poRpild 

rlawer*  anil  Fernii  la  Thrlr    ITa 

SLbal  OMood  Wrifbt.   I1liittT*t«l  from  pbo 
Ba(«.  BS-no.  DBt  winiuld. 
Tha  New  Boafaaf  fleaantpk*.  br.n 

d«1^*^  to  aid  him  Is  tb*  prefwratlon  for 
•XM:  oorjprle*,  DOc;J  poMue.  IJo. 
FlF-t  Tpbtb la  BaadlrFBft.br  Wain 

—     ._.._. .1  .-  ., blldrm  bow  to  ml 

■nd  Hi) 

■■ph  Keit^lna  Bad  OaBpaBltlbn, 

■Bin  aoa  to  load  pnpill  to  kaowlsdca  and  on^ 

d  a  book,  and  to  train  tbsn  to  ■ipF*«a  tvltb 

^...^....jvfcDdT.andaaiii'lafor*"'^"'  -•"■*-■■«-  -^ii 
o4b>n  IntBTHttd  In  oiA-i>f.dnn 


lit*:  DTlElnal  dnwlin 


The'Rea'c^lfe  of  Wild  B>r^".  Bj  ' 

Ifnpbr  af  bird«.4fpacliLllr  tboblrdaloii^tloD 


'TCS'iftai 
Bliilibad  : 

(PPTMlitla*  ratbar  tbaD   from   cha  aailftlcil  dda. 
lUi:  ODiprlca,  ft]  uatasa.  Ho. 
mill  Beak  Tor  lEIeHcnlnrr  ^cbsola.  br  j 

Daona  from  pbotonnpba  of  aclqai  pnltiona  and  [M 
•alacUoM   of   tnaaro.    an    pafH.     SIM.   a°i  pria, 

f»|M  JnfJTy  and  ifae  .nural  Aim  la  Kmn. 
IfBB  EdaeBllaa,  br  B.  Ttalailitoa  Uitfc-    R«plaU 

EDOral  aa  mU  ja  too  mental  devalopmant  of  ibrtr 

/Maanal  of  ^ehasl  HrafeBe,  br  X.  W.  Bo» 
M.D..aBd  E.  A.  Broane.  Thu  mann*!  i>  wrllMs  In 
cba  apBcial  sDldanea  at  tfiaDbvra  In  tbfr  eommoa 
nhoou.     ISSpaaea  Ulaavatad.      A|,  net  ponpaid. 

The  flBcead^Boak  at  Jttrim,  In  OU*a  TJ?^ 
tbem  drawn  in  color.  Tb«  baoh  ia  fotendad  ta  bUab- 
Into  int««at  in  tbfl  4Lndj  of  bint  life  ananc  rona 
people.  It  deali  wltb  the  bhmI  proaitaaBt  aad  tnUa. 
eetlDtf  of  tbe  weil'kDowfl  birda  or  ftortb  America,  aad 
la  dealcned  to  be  oeef  ol  In  ell  parte  af  (be  aonl&«l- 
#1.111:;  ooraricw,  OOc.lPoalaae.  10a. 

The  BdacBtlaa  sf  Teaehrra,  br  W.  H.  Ftna. 


°Ti^e°I>i.rfl"  Soo'Cr'  b^  I^Und  O.  Howard.  A 
["Pldar  aceonnlof  Iha  boea.  w»a~M«^  Brwhoppetf. 
lltaiL  molbs,  and  beetlH.  It  ia  elaboratalT  idmdnted. 
Dr.  HowaTd  ii  in  latnoritr  on  hli  subJDCC.    U;  pi^H. 


¥bTal.-d«i£n.y^for 
aleobwiLi.   Vbeeoen 


ToHdn^o 


dee  f  itina  praotloe  la  tha  a 
inanL  UOpaffea.  m^\  nu 
T<BlBre  BlBanBhleai  *- 

liU  r^rne,  bj  ■  ireV  kaaa 


Bo^^lSna.  '5»  .fto'  n 
"pFcii' 


in  kaawn  pisfaaaar  of  Hiumiien, 
anqnalalaaoa  anh  the  UTaasfOi 
—■Iw.  motha.  cneaboptK-n,  fllH, 

tH  pofflpild. 

Jarr,  br  Rdoinnd   H.  Whaal- 

TiFlotia.    Freeentn  exim^ea  of  ruer 
■ctorr  Boboola.    All  deielli  of  bcIihI 

-. eonaldeted,  rot  tba  IntarHatlMS 

■tndlouilr condswd wIUiId  the Umiu d(i aaaTBtaat 

■ruTo'^r'Sriia S*.80i''™tw?»?"  *■  ""*" 
Plaan  far  Bna)<  Worh,  pnpand  bi  the  Beeta 
Prluirr  Teiob«:>r  AeeooHtlDn,  and  adllid  br  BiS 

Ixiaiaa  Arnold.    Tbe  work  fat  tbll  hook  *ai  ^Ml^ 

Ajnoid  iM  *dilmr?°60c?*^  '"     '  "  "^      '  *" 

Hlalorr  nfEdnnatlen.  brS.L.Kea 
of  Fed»njii,  eitate  NorDial  Bebool.  K«(  I 
Vt,  OMMrr.elr^tbooBhtfol.inftlnttal 
limn.  :*xipp.    *I^S,  aM  Doilpild.  "' 

EdBcallBBBl^'oBiBdatlnBa  af  Tt*de  Bad  la. 
duafrr.br^^IblenWire.    Vol.U  lol.  l::d.  Herin.    M 
pn,    Uii.a.'-Bl.ep,  net  RoMpald. 
JrBB  nfllrhpiPa  ^hooTTbr  AnaeUaa  «.  Wru. 
ilup.    •l.U.onrpiicB.SI.in:  poeti^lua..   ' 
Later  lnrHa<rr  of  n  ChllS,  b>  Gibrlel  C.on- 

s;r?.^y°i"."  *"'"''■  """■  •'■*"' 


OoJSJn'a  ■_;■" 


United  BMte*  and  PeaaarlTanla  "       elolh  ■< 

OUR  CATALOGS 

Frte  exttpt  as  slaltd. 

KrhoDlRntprcii'lnuen'tt^iBlnK^npr* 
gi^hofll  I.lbrBi-r  rataloii .  .  -  . 
TBBeber*<  I.lhrBr)'  CbTbIob  ... 
JJajnl»B»i-nlari  ReBdlBS  CbibIok     - 


LowMt  iirioe^.  8om«  are  sold  on  inatelliiietili 
CtitiularBwithiiunortant  ruticnlan  fr««.  Am 
HooH  anijplied  at  lowett  oast. 


S-.lonar*crB.iTla.Bedh,E 

L. 

n^TRIfhirdlU.'-                        p.,^ 

^ 

Dole  SiniV  EiaminiUoD  " 

OWDlnl  of  FlotI•■ 

ISr. 

nrl.nInder■■ 

■l.aoI.    Sin.                                - 

H 

inlKUta;,''XV.   ■                         - 

to  Tuch  iqaetio  Life"          ojolb 
Id  Teiob  AbODt  tba  TrsH  " 

-eeda  of  ibt  isth  Oeninrr             " 

™.t-.5j.^^^.VW.';,      piper 

SJ" 

E,.  L.  KE,LLOGG  &  CO.,  'lJ,'JK:i7.,".!'  61  East  Ninth  Street,  NE,W  YORK. 
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*1  Bmmt  Ntath  8trM^  Naw  Ta>k. 
>0C  Wataak  AveBB*!  Ohlssni  DL 


il  Neu   Addition  to  a  Popular  Series, 

CARPENTER'S  EUROPE-toc 

A  Ceo^rapKical  Reader 

By  FRANK  G.  CARPENTER 

This  boob  gives  a  vivid  description  of  Europe  in  Its  many 
aspects  as  it  is  to-day.  It  takes  the  children  oa  a  peraonally 
conducted  tour  thru  every  part  of  the  coatinent;  it  shows 
them  what  they  shonld  see,  and  it  impresses  upon  their  minds 
what  they  shoald  know.  It  is  written  along  commercial  and 
Indnstrial  lines,  and  is  made  up  of  the  best  and  latest  iofonna- 
tion,  based  upon  the  observations  of  the  author,  and  verified 
Iron  the  latest  government  reports.  While  tfaebook  gives  due 
attention  to  art,  it  contains  more  about  crops  than  cathedrals, 
more  about  mills  than  monuments,  aad  more  ab*ut  peoples 
and  their  customs  than  about  pictures  and  paintiDga.  A  Urge 
nnatberof  reproductions  ot  photographs  and  twelve  colored 
maps  afe  included,  together  with  a  full  iadex. 


CARPENTER'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS 


North  America 
South  America 


|o.eo       Asia 


-  $0,60 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY-Publishen 

Cklcac*  Bottna 


AMERICAN  TEACHERS 
^    SERIES    ^ 


II.   THE  TEACHING  OF    HISTORY 
AND  CIVICS 

By  Hknkv  E.  Bo'JKHK,  B.A.,  B.D. 
Proftiaor  In  (V  CoUfoe  far  Wotnai.  "Wtatent  Retenn  Uhlnertltv 
This,  the  second  book  of  the  series,  by  Professor  Bourne, 
•f  Western  Reserve  University,  aims  to  aid  teachers  of 
history,  especially  those  who  have  not  had  special  traiain^  in 
historical  work,  better  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
Until  they  have  considered  the  development  of  history  as  a 
way  of  portraying  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  know 
something  of  the  methods  by  which  it  seeks  ts  read  the  sure 
basis  of  fact,  and  until  they  have  seriously  studied  the  prob- 
lems of  historical  instruction,  they  cannot  feel  a  large  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  consequently  cannot  inspire  their  pupils 
with  such  an  interest    iimo,  395  pages,  ti.50. 

THE  THEORY  OF  OPTICS 

By  Paul  Drude,  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  University  of 

GiessGD.    Translated  from    the  Gennan    by  C.  Riboiv 

Mann  and  Robert  A.Millikan,  Assistant  Professors  ol 

Physics  at  the  University  of  Chicago.    With  no  Diagrams, 

8vo,  568  pages,  #4.00. 

No  one  who  desires  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  most  modern 

aspects  of  optical  research  can  afiord  to  be  unfamiliar  with 

this  remarkaoly  original  and  consecutive  presentation  of  the 

subject  of  Optics. — A.  A.  MUhthon,  Univ.  of  Chieago. 

LONGMANS.  GREEN.  &  CO. 

91.«3  rifth  A^anua,  New  Yarli. 


SPELLING  AND  WORD  BUILDING-Oo'c'aS?£?ar 

By  Eugene  Bouton,  Superimendent  of  Scliools,  Pittsfitld,  Mass. 
original  plan.    Illgstratiog  the  best 


A  unique  book,  on 
modern  methods.? 

A  carefully  selected ',  primary  word  list— first  presenting 
words  as  individuals,  then,  on  the  same  page,  their  phonic 
relations,  showing  the  phonic  laws  of  our  language — some 
2,300  words. 


Illustrations,  in  great  variety,  render  essential  aid ;  over  ajo 
in  number.  Being  drawn  in  outline,  they  can  be  easily  repro- 
duced by  the  children  and  furnish  interesting  "busy  work." 

A  book  to  Interest  the  teacher  and  delight  the  pupil. 

Cloth,  114  pages.  Price,  2S  cents.  Write  f*r  sample  pages, 
or  send  15  cents  for  a  sample  copy. 


WRITING     LATIN — book  one,  Second  Year  Work 

By  J.  Edmund  Barsb,  Latin  Master  in  the  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


A  rational  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  difficulties  that 
assail  beginners.    A  practical  class-room  book. 

Gives  the  necessary  abundant  practice  in  fundamentals, 
with  helpful  guidance. 

The  vocabulary  is  mostly  from  Cxsar's  Gallic  War. 


Lessens  in  a  practical  way  the  gulf  between  English  idiom 
and  the  technical  statements  of  the  grammars. 

Cloth,  77  pages.    Price,  SO  ccDls. 

Correspondence  invited.  Sample  pages  on  request,  or  the 
book  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  27-29  W.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


HAMILTON.  LOCKE  ud  CLARK'S 


THE  SB8T  TRANSLATIONS 


"KifSr^Zri  DAVID  MclUr,  PaMUhen.  ims  Mailut  St.,  PhUadelphU 


E.FABER. 


LBAO  PENCILS, 


EBERHARD  PABER, 


COLORED  PSNCILI, 
RUBBBR  BKAWai, 

BIc,  Btl., 
FOR  KHOOL  USB. 

545,  547  Peari  SL,  New  York 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

■•■•111  Third  A**..      NEW  T*IUt 

Uiaslictnw*  u4  Inpofften  of 

CHEMICALS 

CBEfllCAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SdERTIFIC  raSTRUMEHTS 


tMMtwtn  WMmrnt^etartag  Btft.  la  tM  I 


FRENCH  KSI'J*" 

(M  luad  •retTwhcn.   Bmdtotkvynk 
UaharforaoplMioraxaBMiMtioB.    ,   .   , 

WILLIAM  R.  JBNKINS, 

Sfli  *  %B»  SIXni  ATBNUB,     .     NBW  VOU. 

Ooapl***  OaWoma  on  apvimtlaai. 


GILLOm 


For  Slant  Writtog; 

A04. 8ff  1,  SOS,  804  B.  F<» 

608  B.  F.,  601 X.  Fiv 

104T  (Mvltlicript}. 

ttrand  Priz*  and  Gold  Medal,  ParU  Expoiitlon,  1900. 

forVERTICALWRITING:io*5{vertic^).|- 

1046  (VertlETaph).  1047.  106A,  106«,  106T.  I 

HMHUT  QUALITY,  TR»irMii  MOST  DURABLB 

«■•  OHIA»aT. 

I0SEPHGILL0TT4SONS,       II  Mn  Um^  Nw  Ytric.  I 


WATER  GAP  SANITARIUM 

A  *Imw  for  th*  flek  tob*b««t«dtiponidwiUe 

priftolplw  withont  drnn  Hid,  tor  j ' 

~— -  alM  for  Ihoaa  MeBiw  re**  ~ 
■—    -  --    -TSTdeHltti 


poiitlon,  1900. 

:PENS 


•Ir.  •oemobwiitT  I 
tHitllrlMiDn*.  tWi 


HOW  TO  TEACH 

^  Tbey  will  bdp  yon  all  along  the  wajr.    They  touch  directly  npon  tbe  schoolrrooin 
probleniB,  and  give  in  compact  lonn  the  moat  approved  melhoda.    Well  printed,  iml- 
lormly  bound  in  flexible  doth,  fully  Ulnatrated.    15  cent!  each. 
Ho.    I    Bow  to  Uanan  Bnij  Work.    Ealloss 

"     ■    How  to  Teack  Botany.    Kallogs 

"     3    How  t«Teaeli  Paper  >oldlag  and  Cnttlos.    Latter 

"     4    How  to  Teach  to  Read.    KaTlogg 

"     j    Haw  to  Hake  School-Room  Charti.    Eallogg 

"     «    How  to  Taach  Hlnerats.    Payne 

"     7    How  t«  Taach  Birda.    Pavna 

"     a    How  ta  Teach  Bogs  and  Baatlei.    Payna 

"     f    How  to  Taach  Practlana.    KallOKg 

'■    lo    Haw  to  Teacb  Clay  If  odellag.    Kallagg 

.0  Teach  Prliaarj  Arlthaetic.    Baeley 


Taach  Bntterilei.    pavne 

Teach  U.  B.  Btitory,    Blaan 

Taach  CasipoiltlaB  Wrltlag.    KeUogg 


•    Haw 

I    Haw 

.   Haw^ ..    __  _ 

Haw  to  Taach  CoaitmctlTe  Work.    Cadd 
new  t«. Teach  abont  riihai.    Payne 
How  to  Taach  abont  Treei.    Payna 
Haw  to  be  a  SncceHfu]  Teaehar.    Kellogg 


B.  L  KELLOGG  »  CO.,  Publlsfun,  61  East  pM  5f..  Neu  Y^rk. 

^THnni     ^ni  TVPNID^   The  but,  and  moat  nniveraally  pleasing,  for 
aJWaiUUL  iSUVVUlUU   »  mtle   money— fitting  any  purie— auiting 

any  taate— are  The  Brown  Pictur&s  ;  phob^raphicrepraductions  of  nearly  30*0 

famous  subjecU,  in  vast  variety.    Illuitrated  Catalog,  1  cU. ;  or  /ru  if  you  will 

send  10  cts.  for  aaiorted  samples. 
SCHOOL   ENTI:R.TAINME,NTS  for  Spring  and   Summer  festivals;  Arbor 

Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  all  other  times.    Our  assortment  is  un- 

equaled ;  we  send  fru  the  laises  t  Entertainment  Catalog  ever  iaaned  by  any  house. 
EVEiRYTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS  is  oar  motto.    No  teacher  is  equipped  foi 

work  without  onr  i44-page  Teachers*  Catalog  constantly  on  hand  for  rcfennco— 

Jtmt  fi-u. 
B.  L.  KBI.LOGG  ^31  CO.,      -       6  Baet  /iinth  Sirtmi.  /itb*  J'orJt 


PATRIOTIC  QOOTATIONS 

aeLATDM  T9  AMBaKAN  tflVniRV 
OompDed liy  Auoa  H.  Kblumm.  Pvwreovwa. 
iBUlnttratton*.  PriM,nceQts. 
This  is  a  book  mnch  needed.  Then  il 
no  other  like  it.  Every  school  ahonld  on 
it.  The  Quotations  are  taken  from  the 
writings  of  the  greatest  American  anthofs. 
They  are  so  classified  as  to  be  ea>Ilr  re- 
ferred to. 

It  CoaruHB. 


IS  Linooin. 

10  "      LauditiK  of  the  PUsriw- 

'   B  "  ''      Hemorlal  Dar- 

SI  Orant. 

fl  "  American  Flaa. 

87  "  "      Patriottim. 

Total  number  of  Qnotatians  SIT. 

E.  I.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  fSSS^ 

61  Eut  Nlith  StTMt,  NEW  YMK. 


Blackboard 
Stencils  ^  ^ 

are  tbs  ofaeapest.  haodieat,  moat  Mtftfaa- 
torrmaansof IlluitratioDfnaohotd.  Onr 
Iltt  omnprtaBe  otof  NO  lobiecta.  Send  10 
oanti  In  itampa,  uid  we  wtU  aend  ron  two 
Bampleafortrial— anupofNorth  Amarioa 
and  a  drawliui  or  laoanace  laaaoa— to- 
aether  with  catalos  eontaUdns  oompleta. 
lilt,  

B.  L  KllXOee  ft  CO  ,  «llBat*tkn..lewTwt 


Every  one  can  be  suited  in 


Eat»hll»h»d  in  latO 


ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 

Their  asaOrtment  ia  so  varied,  tbey  are  so  easy  writing,  and  are  so  readily  obtained,  that  every  writer  can  find  hia  ideal  pen. 

^n  J««;.o«^,  hM.  «A.m.  THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.  )  SSSSSiJSj"* 


Jim  21,  UM 
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teacher's'    ,yigen€ne<s. 


Boards   of   Education   and    Superintendents 

Wlahlng  tMeben,  will  find  it  ef  adv&nUge  to  ovunlt  thq 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

giimUitludtrr*mrt  U9  AndltMlHi  EhdldlMt,  Ckkaco 

^MUimuJUUd, 4^099.  ButMV  Bcuck:  494  AsUaad  Ave.,  Bolfido,  h7\. 


OOLUIIBU  TTHITIBSErt-IIvw  Tome  Oni 

TtwprofetrtimattohqolQfOelBiiiblBlJniTBrtltT 
for  tha  Ifsl^u  of  ftnjrd  taulimjiaparTlaon. 


^      THE    nSK   TEACHERS"    AGENCIES 

4  Ambnrten  PIm*,  Boitoa.     icS  FUtb  At*.,  Mow  Yatk.     150*  P«bs  Atb.,  WatUnstaa. 

■03  HleUna  Bo«l««iird,  CUcu;*.  414  Cantorr  BoiMIiir,  MloneapoU*. 

5U  C«opar  BitllSn|[,  I>«BV«r.  Hydo  Black,  Spokane.  fc  Third  Hi,  Portlud. 

430  PaiTott  Balldlnt,  Ban  rraaafMO.  ps  Stimioii  Block,  Lei  Anf  olaa. 


connei Wdloa  to  the  Mailar'i  i 


la  profeaaliinat  aohool  of  OoIbiii 
Iha  tralnhuf  of  nural  taaoliai 
idDali,  mparinlMiaaBU,  and 
inBlMhoo(iandooll«BM.  Opai 


WlDlLEffE  Oonns  toUowad  \>j  a  two. 
ift-U  HI'S  ^  raar  motw  loading  to  Iha 
hioh —  "^ "-- 


Jaahaiot'i  Diploma  In  Saa- 
ladiTT  TsachiEa,ElgiDititu7  Tflachlno,  Klndar- 
larten,    Floe    irli    Domsitli  Art,    Oouaitla 

.-. u ._  "--,„|  Tralalof.  Oradoata 

"  DoeloT'f  Dl- 


ioth8DaBr8eiofA.U.aDilPh.O.    OataloKDaa 
.t  nn  applicatiOD  (□  tke  S^cratarr- 

JAMEB  E.  BOaSELL,  Ph.D..i)«an. 


The  albert 
teachers 

AGENCY 


'IM  I  thoMJaadHliaal 
fG*  LknowB  Asanor 
^■^        rsaplambar  raM 


oliMdoollacaa.  Lwcaatandbaat  \  ""E  ARTS 


■cbaaliMidsollasaa.   Lim 

~iiar  In  tba  Wail-    BMlalar  nov  tor^     Dim  mur. 
TaMndaa.   SO.*a«aTaar  Book  ftea.^     BUILDIPHj, 

CHICAGO. 


FISHER   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


KINOHROARTBN  NORMAL  DBPARTMBirr, 

ETHICAL  CULTURB  BCKOOLS. 
Twa  Yaur^CoBrae-Opeaa  Oitabar  lat. 
Fiaafc  A.  Mmbt.  Boirt.     MlM  cfiroUDaT.HaTwi.  PtIb, 


iMfa  mxTMRiMwem. 


I  EMERSON  I 

i  College  of  Oratory  | 


ScliemiBrliorn^^^!^ 


KELLOQQ'S  TEACHERS'   BUREAU 

A  RflllaMs  TMdwn'  Aid.    BBtaMUkMl  1889.    Circnlu  for  atamp.    Call  ar  write 
K.  S.  KBE.I.OOO,  Uanalar,  SI  K.aat  9lh  Siraal,  Now  Y ark  Cltv. 


OH  ABLKS  VESLKT  EM  ERMX,  PthUi 

Tbf  lar^eat  Kbool  of  Ontorr,  litwatma.  a&d 


tionL'  Qradaat**  axa  niabt  to  taaeli  OibIoit, 
PkTiea!  CoUan,  BkMociaruiwatDia,  Blactnt, 
Pedicoc}.    fM»»tM«cimiiJ  «H  l»faTMlli»  ^wij fc 

nmsT  LAwsKHCB  aominoK,  ** — . 


CENTBAL  TEACHEfiS'  BUI£AU,  '^^sp-'-"*'-. 

WpUeadraaDI 

retkaAKnarli 


■avIaTan  *ai  daea 
-      ad.  Oar  f  ' 


AMERICAN  Am)  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

IntMdaMat«0ollacaa,8akool«,aBd  hinillaa.8aiiariar  PntaMon.  Prlnolpali,  AMfrtanta,Tatcrt 
Q»^mt»mnJoti*rj  O—aatoantof  iBaantBWaoi  BanoiMwada  OoodSobooli  to  Paranta.'  Oal 
a>  AiKm  Iba.  K.  J.  rofmCrUI.TUir  Aaartoaa  aad  faMlga  Taaabera'  Asanor,  SS  Onloi 
m^jimmm,  Vaw  Yark. 


V 


»■ 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


■.  P.  FOSTBH,  Managsr. 


r 


lW«vJto»«,  BoatoM  r7tf-9 


B?  PRAH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


VACIFIC    TEACHETtS-    ^GE/fCy. 

uben  for  all  claaaea 
jumQ  ETowin  01  i-acifla  Mortbwaflt  Ij  "  ,  ».,  ,...»^^»«  ^^.«. 

If  jroD  iriih  (o  BO  Wen  write  for  IMS  Hanoal  and  registratloii  tt 
B.  W.  Brintnall,  Hanaiar,  3773  BraoklTO  At*,,  SaaItU,  WaahlDiloi 


AT  RAIW  TCAPinSnC  ACRNPV  FroridaiBobooUofatlQradea  wlthOomMtent 
AJUSiUl  X  IJCAlfElEKa  AUCflUI  Teatohan.  AwUta  T«*eb«n  In  Obtaining  Pa«l- 
Hom.    HABLAW  P.  FRENCH.  »l  C^tyt  atrmmt.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 

ALLENTOWN   CITY,   PA. 


"THE  EXTENSION   COURSE" 

•t(b«  KRAUS  KINDERGARTEN  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  oommam 
Waak  in  KOTEKBER.  Addre«a  Wnt.  M.  EBius-BoEtTE,  "Tbe  HoffnUD  Amu,"  I 
ATonaa  and  Mth  Straat,  New  York  CItr. 


Every  Primary  Teacher 
Every  Grammar-Grade  Teacher 
Every  Country-School  Teacher 

wbodos5D0t  own  and  baaoot  road  over  and 
over  BgaiD  tbese  thrae  great  books  bai  mlMod 
and  Is  dally  mlsiiog  tha  wlseit  direetiona, 
the  best  insplratioD,  tba  most  direct  and 
practical  help  tbat  can  be  glToa  to  tba 
teacher's  work : 

PABEBB'I  TALK!  »  TBAOKHO. 
The  beat  statemaDt  of  tbe  methods  of  tba  new 
ednsatlon  tbat  ba*  bean  made  or  [oobablj  erer 
wiUba.    Piioe,  Wo.,  poatpald. 

PAeil  TEIOBT  An  PXAOTIOIOTTIAOR- 

ore. 

One  of  tha  «realaat  books  on  leaoblnc  of  all 
time.  Almoat  e*«Tbad7  has  it.  Onr  action  It 
beat  and  che^aal.    Piloa,  Ma.,  poatpald. 

PATSB1  LumruB  oit  niroATioK, 

Tba  olearait  atatemeDt  in  an?  book  of  tha  sraat 
ednaattMi^  srtnoiidea  that  mderUe  all  omraot 
taaoblng.    Aloe,  Me.,  poatpaid. 
It  TonhaTB  not  tbaae  booka  do  not  let  (he  raait 
paa  withont  getting  thant 

B.  L.  KBLLOOa  ft  CO., 
»■  Kaa*  MIstk  fltoaat  Waw  Tark 


REPORT  CARDS 


Vy  .JtMOS  M.  KEiLLOGG 

This  book  is  tor  beginnerB.  An  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit  tbe  preceeses  bf 
which  we  know,  b;  employing  familiar  ezamplfls  and  illiutratioBB.  It  is  a 
good  book  for  high  Bchoola  and  for  beginners  in  pedagogy  before  taking  up 
a  larger  book.  It  will  give  clear  elementary  ideas  aboat  tha  operation  of 
tbe  mind.  QuestionB  are  added  to  each  chapter.  Site,  6^  x  H,  60  pages. 
Limp  cloth  covers.     Price,  25  ceita. 

.  L.  KELLOGG  Ae  CO.,     6i  East  9th  Street,  New  York 


lellitt's  Boport  Cudt, 

nataparioa 

CoDbliiUoii  Beport  ui  Fnmotloii  Blink, 

Bt  Ota.  per  100. 

We  abo  haTa  Bdward'a,  Enapp>i.  Stnu*,  OUoaf  a 
and  Oelocad  Eepoit  Oardi.    aamplaa  on  aq^st 

B.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

r>l  But  NMIl  Knt,         NEW  YOUt 
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l\LJ\Jk      1  OU    June  5,  1902,  for  Excltuive  Um  in  the 

STATE  OF  UTAH 

STEPPING  STONES   TO  LITERATURE 
THE  MODERN  MUSIC  SERIES 

STEPPING  STONES  TO  LITERATURE  i"  b  «erieB  of  reBders  moit  perfect  to 
I>edB.eoKical  TODceiiliOD  and  piefnticn,  repreaeDintivB  of  the  beatin  literstnre,»nd 

By  SiBAB  Lorr!«E  Abkold,  formerly  enpen-isor  of  Hcliools.  Boelon.  and  CHi«L«S  B. 
OiunET,  SnperviBor  of  Schools,  RoehcBler,  N.  Y. 

Thii  adoption  of  the  Series  by  the  Stale  of  Utah  follow*  close  upon  adop- 
tions by  such  cities  as  WaahiD^OD,  BostOD,  Newark,  Baltimore,  Cleveland, 
Dayton,  Msbile,  Chattanooga,  Roanoke,  Charlotte.  Previously  adopted  by 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  St.  Loais,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  etc. 


led  therein. 
Edited  bv  Eliaboh  Sbith,  TeBcher  o 

Froebel'ti  Ejnderearten  Hchool. 
Since  the  completion  of  this  se 
adopted  for  exclusive  use  by  such  c 
Indianapolis,  Washington,  Rochester,  State  of~Louisiana,  Charlotte, 'Can- 
ton, Lincoln,  Dubuque,  Terre  Haute,  Peoria,  Racine,  Stevens  Point,  In 
use  in  stale  Normal  Schools  in  Vermont,  Connecticut,  North  Carolina, 
Georg;ia,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Oregon,  CaliCornia, 

o_   /-"y-*  »i  r\  *  ■VT\.  ^.^„   ,  .,„„ 

BOSTON    OBICA'iO 


For  Tired  Brain 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate 

Rests  and  strengthens  th« 
tired  and  confused  brain,  dis- 
pels nervous  headache  and 
induces  refreshing  sleep. 

Gives  g:ood  appetite,  perfect 
digestion  and  a  clear  brain. 


TJ^e 


New  Century: 

^    Typewriter) 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACtllNE  CO.,  343  Broadway,  New  Yorli. 


:  NEW  YORK  UNIVE,RSITY  t 

S        SUMMER  COURSES        July  7-Aug.  15        i 

J  In  Pedagogy :  8  Professors,  15  Courses,  J 

•r  /w  College:   10  Professors,  30  Courses,  J 

J  at  University  Building,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City.  9th.  J 
J  lOth,  and  1 1  th  stories  of  building  at  command  of  school.  In  heart  ^ 
S  of  the  4  1-2  millions  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  accessible  in  one  , 
S  hour  from  many  Ocean  Resorts,  and  from  University  Heights,  1 
}  Physics  and  Chemistry  and  Residence  Halls,  at  University  Heights,       1 

{TUITION     ....     ssa.oo.  I 

For  Circular,  address  The Registrar,V^ aihmgion  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


tONSERVATOKy 

^F  MUSIC 

We  welcome  students  with  unlim- 
ited ambition  and  offer  every  facility 
fur  thorough  work  in  all  departments 
of  Music,  Literature  and  Elocution. 

Our  new  building  is  completed  and 
sets  (he  standard  of  ihe  world. 

OEORQB  W.  CHADWICK,  DIrccUr. 
AH  fiarl,tul,ir!  aiJ  ftar-i^at  ■aill  i,  ,ail  fy 
FRANK  V.  KALE.  Oumt  MuafCT.  BmIh,  Km. 


Home  ^B  DnlTersltT  of  ChlcM* 

colleee  conrsea  lij  eorreipoa^ 


[Study 

■ 1  EdbIiwi. 

y.  FbTilpl. 


.  D.1 


MARTHAS  VINEYARD   SUMMER  INSTITUTE 

OLDEST  SI/MMCII   SCHOOL' FOS 
TEACHEIIS   IN   THE  U.  S. 


OnATOHr.   ACADEMICS   i    METHODS. 


-*THE    FLORAL    RECORD^ 


.      lnoladinsI'*ila8t)S]P,Hista>I.tM 
I  Lahbuksw,  EnRllsb.  Hklbematlaa.  Pbrtlogi>> 
"ooloEy,  FbjilDlogr,  BoUkW,  •to,  IiuUTM- 
'    tniTeniVTcreStiiannUdfv 
r'KC  uuiunw  ■noOMlfttU]'  oompletM.    WoS 
y  hegioai  Miy  time.    Fur  clrirnlars  nil JrM 
Ihf  nnlTcrtltT  of  Chlcieo,  (IHt.O-  QiioeiillL 


lontains  all  that  is  necessary,  ! 

and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the  ' 
whole  class  can  be  supplied  at 

1  a  sinall  cost.     Price,   »5   cents.  1 

Write  for  terms   for   introduc- 

in   botany,     This    little   bookl  tion.',   .'.  .',  ,■.  .'.  .■.  .-.  .-.  ,',  ,■.  | 
.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  61  Easi  Ninth  St.,  New  York; 


is  a  plant  record  arranged  for 
analysis,  description.and  draw- 
ing. Most  other  plant  records 
cost  so  much  that  teachers  can 
not  use   them    in  their  classes 


Remington 


the  most  ^j 

y-  serviceable  ^WCj 

IC^y/^      machines.       qJs, 

y   Wyckqjff.   Se(!wni(vns  a  Benedict,     "^ 
[(,     327  Brottdwa.y  flew  York      ,' 
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4  meeftlf  Sonnial  of  tnutation. 

For  the  Week  Ending  June  21. 


Oopyriffkt.  INt,  by  S.  L.  KtUogg  *  Oo. 


No.  25 


Does  the  Public  School  Encourage 

Education? 

We  moBt  dismifs  from  our  mindB  the  idea  that  getting 
hold  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  is  education  ; 
these  are  the  meam  ot  education  and  not  education  it- 
self. The  country  is  full  of  men  and  women  who  read 
the  daily  newspaper  and  can  reckon  up  the  cost  of  a 
mass  of  beef  if  the  pounds  and  price  per  pound  are 
fiven ;  but  the  number  of  educated  persons  is  yet  small* 
as  the  strikes  still  show.  The  public  school  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  place  its  wares  on  the  market ;  for  Mty 
years  it  has  been  at  work  at  public  expense,  and  the 
present  generation  is  the  result ;  does  this  generation 
reach  the  intended  mark? 

What  is  the  public  school  for?  It  has  become  easy  to 
rattle  off  the  words, ''  To  make  good  citizens,"  and  some 
persons  are  satisfied  with  them  as  a  definition.  We 
cannot  accept  this;  it  is  too  shallow.  We  go  to  a 
tailor  to  have  a  coat  made  to  defend  from  the  weather, 
and  if  we  ask  him  what  his  aim  is,  he  may  answer, 
"'  To  make  you  a  good  coat.''  We  are  not  pleased  with 
the  narrow  7iew  of  the  mechanic  in  cloth ;  and  still 
less  are  we  pleased  with  the  educational  mechanic  who 
is  satisfied  to  equip  the  boys  and  girls  merely  with  a 
knowledge  of  numbers  and  letters. 

The  demand  for  high  schools  was  not  made  by  the 
people,  it  was  made  by  teachers  who  felt  that  a  begin- 
ning only  had  been  made  in  education — or  rather  that 
in  the  elementary  school  merely  the  means  of  education 
had  been  plaeed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  They  have 
urged  parents  to  continue  to  send  their  children  to 
school  after  the  elementary  studies  were  finished ;  they 
are  the  ones  to  be  credited  with  the  founding  of  high 
schools. 

The  great  need  of  the  country  to-day  is  education, 
and  te  define  this  more  closely  we. may  use  the  term 
**  liberal."  The  effort  of  every  teacher  should  be  to  en- 
courage liberal  education.  President  Gilman  rightly 
says,  All  science,  all  knowledge,  all  culture  not  essen- 
tial to  bread- winning  is  liberal."  Matthew  Arnold  said, 
"Culture  is  reading  with  a  purpose  and  with  system. 
He  does  a  good  work  who  does  anything  to  help  this. 
Indeed  it  is  the  one  essential  service  to  1^  rendered  to 
education." 

The  question  is  not  how  many  children  we  have  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City,  or  in  New  York  State 
or  in  all  the  states,  but  how  many  of  them  employ  the 
means  furnished  them  at  public  expense  to  go  up  higher 
— become  really  educated.  There  are  thousands  of  men 
who  in  the  walks  of  business,  without  the  aid  of  semin- 
aries, in  the  solitude  of  rural  life,  acquire  a  liberal  cul- 
ture. It  is  the  force  of  the  liberally  educated  that 
saves  the  republic. 

Not  all  the  men  who  emerge  from  colleges  are  liber- 
ally educated,  but  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  the  results  of 
the  years  they  have  spent  in  science,  literature,  and 
philosophy  will  be  to  understand  rightly  the  problems  of 
human  life.  Hence  the  increased  attendance  at  the 
colleges  is  a  very  encouraging  feature.  Since  1860,  the 
population  has  increased  166  per  cent. ;  in  the  same 
period  the  attendance  at  the  colleges  has  increased  264 
per  cent. ;  in  1850,  about  40  out  of  100,000  attended 
colleges  ;  in  1900,  the  number  was  over  60. 

We  hold  distinctly  that  the  object  of  education  is  to 
put  man  on  a  higher  platform.    The  teacher  is  to  aid 


the  "Ascent  of  Man."  For  centuries  and  centuries 
man  struggled  to  ascend  against  innumerable  obstacles ; 
history  is  a  record  of  his  efforts.  The  school  is  the 
means  by  which  the  steps  of  ascent  are  furnished  to  all. 
So  that  to  show  whether  it  has  been  a  prosperous  edv- 
catienal  year  will  require  to  be  shown  that  a  larger  per- 
centage of  those  in  the  elementary  school  have  under- 
taken the  studies  that  make  for  liberal  culture  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  This  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  it 
may  net  be  accomplished.  But  if  every  teacher  will 
labor  to  this  end  a  glorious  result  may  be  predicted. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  discuss  this  matter  prac- 
tically. Cases  are  not  uncommon  where  a  teacher  in  a 
country  district  has  held  together  the  pupils  of  a  dis- 
trict school  after  they  have  finished  the  "Common 
School  Course,"  by  meeting  them  weekly  or  bi-weeUy 
in  the  evening,  and  has  thus  produced  a  high  state  of 
culture.  We  urge  all  to  look  beyond  their  labors  in  the 
little  course  of  study  legally  required  of  them  ;  we  urge 
them  to  aim  at  causing  each  and  all  ef  their  pupils  to 
attain  the  high  goal  of  a  liberal  education. 


Examinations- 


Uses  and  Abuses. 


Some  four  or  five  years  since  Secondary  Edueatian^ 
published  in  England,  gave  some  good  suggestions  con- 
cerning this  subject  which  are  of  particularly  titaiely 
interest  just  now.  Some  protest,  the  writer  said,  should 
be  made  against  the  various  forms  of  abuse  in  the  direc- 
tion of  over- examination.  It  is  not  only  the  undue  value 
set  by  the  public  on  the  mechanical  test  which  separates 
the  bright  from  the  dull,  but  the  intense  rivalry  that  is 
set  up  between  pupil  and  pupil,  school  and  school, 
teacher  and  teacher,  that  needs  healthy  correction. 
Examining  bodies  vie  with  each  other  to  make  their 
schemes  attractive,  while  the  endeavor  to  maintain  the 
value  of  their  diplomas  leads  to  constant  and  frequent 
elevation  of  standard  until  more  satisfaction  is  felt  in 
the  numbers  who  fail  than  in  those  who  pass.  Examin- 
ers more  than  ever  seek  to  find  out  rather  what  the 
pupils  do  not  know  than  what  they  do  know.  We  have 
even  heard  of  high  examining  bodies  excusing  them- 
selves for  setting  questions  impossible  of  solution  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  desirable  to  find  whether  this 
would  be  discovered.  "Fail  all  you  can,"  were  the 
instructions  given  to  one  examiner  appointed  by  one  of 
our  universities.  We  have  heard  it  asserted  that  to 
fail  heavily  is  a  kindness  to  the  pupils  thus  thrown 
back.  Surely  these  are  wrong  principles.  To  deal 
thus  with  the  long,  toilsome,  and  oftentimes  expensive 
work  of  the  struggling  and  ambitious  student  for  the 
sake  of  teaching  him  a  lesson  is  the  height  of  callous- 
ness. 

The  objects  of  examinations  are  twofold  :  (1)  To  test 
the  thoroness  and  range  of  mental  training ;  and  (2)  to 
gauge  the  capacity  of  the  brain.  If  these  objects  were 
kept  in  view,  the  vagaries  of  examiners  would  be  less 
frequently  apparent.  We  consider  that  an  examining 
body  should  formulate  its  schemes  as  it  thinks  well,  fix 
its  standard  at  discretion,  but,  having  done  that,  it  is 
only  fair  to  keep  in  view  the  objects  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

Examiners  have  their  whims  and  idiosyncrasies.  One 
likes  to  show  off  his  own  knowledge ;  another  seeks  to 
entrap ;  a  third  has  too  lofty  an  opinion  of  what  a 
student  ought  to  know ;   a  fourth  looks  out  for  ignor- 
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anoe  rathef  tiiai^  ^oifledg^.  Ex^ininisg  bodits  recog- 
nize these  evUB ;  hence  the  appointment  of  moderaf  ore, 
who  are  themselyes  sometimee  not  orer-carefnl.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  evil  of  examinations  is  the  merit 
classification  of  those  who  pass.  It  tends  to  excessive 
riyalry,  much  advertisement,  and  sometimes  acts  very 
detrimentally  to  the  student,  who  ii|  sent  in  for  the 
sietme  examination  twice  or  thrice  to  gain  position.  The 
margin  of  age  of  public  examinations  has  now  been 
lowered  to  include  pupils  of  tender  yeors.  The  strain 
thus  put  upon  youthful  brains  is  undoubtedly  felt  in 
after  years,  while  the  exciting  effect  is  often  felt  in  the 
present.  Too  much  mental  strain  lowers  the  vitality  of 
the  body,  and  renders  it  more  susceptible  of  passing 
ailments. 

We  are  not  declaiming  against  the  legitimate  uses  of 
examinations,  but  against  the  abuses.  Examining 
bodies  are  multiplying  at  a  rapid  rate,  and,  in  the  com- 
petition thus  set  up,  the  danger  lies  in  a  tendency  for 
schools  to  resort  to  severe  cramming,  or,  in  other  words, 
te  substitute  instruction  for  education. 


Parents'  Day  at  School.* 

By  Florence  Vibginia  Farmer,  Newark,  N.  J. 

It  is  now  very  generally  believed  that  there  must  be 
constant  endeavor  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  bring  the 
school  and  the  community  closer  together.  The  regu- 
lation school  entertainments  of  song  and  recitation 
serve  their  purpose  in  bringing  the  desired  co-operation 
and  sympathy  between  teachers  and  parents,  but  do  not 
give  the  parents  knowledge  of  the  actual  work  of  the 
school-room.  In  one  primary  school  it  was  decided  that 
these  entertainments  be  given  up  and  *'  Parents'  Day  " 
instituted  instead.  An  afternoon  was  assigned  for  the 
parents  to  visit  the  children  at  their  work.  The  session 
was  divided  into  short  periods  so  that  all  the  sub- 
jects in  the  day's  program  could  be  touched  upon.  In 
every  other  respect  the  regular  plan  was  carried  out, 
care  being  taken  that  each  child  had  some  part  in  the 
recitation  as  well  as  in  the  occupation  work.  At  the 
close  of  the  session  the  principal  gave  a  few  words  of 
greeting  and  explanation  of  the  object  of  **  Parents' 
Day."  Then  the  children  presented  their  occupation 
work  to  their  parents. 

The  afternoon,  tho  voted  a  success  from  one  point 
of  view,  was  an  ordeal  to  the  nervous  pupils  and  was  not 
favored  by  the  teachers  as  the  presence  of  so  many 
visitors  was  a  distracting  influence,  making  it  difficult  to 
carry  on  the  recitations  with  the  Usual  spirit  and  inter- 
est. 

This  led  to  another  plan,  which  was  to  have  an  exhi- 
tionand  reception  after  school  hours.  The  following 
invitations  were  sent  out : 

ne  friends  of  the 
RIDGE  STREET  SCHOOL 

are  invited  to  a 

reception  and  exhibition 

Friday,  June  Sixth 

Four  to  five. 

A  large  number  of  parents  responded  to  these  invita- 
tions. 

The  language  work  in  this  school  follows  the  cycle  of 
the  year  covering  the  main  topics  ; — preparation  of  the 
plant  and  animal  world  for  winter,  nature's  season  of 
rest,  protection  from  cold,  and  nature's  awakening.  The 
various  forms  of  expression  are  used  for  occupation 
work.  Every  day  the  child  has  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press himself  thru  the  media  of  clay,  brush,  crayon, 
scissors,  and  pencil. 

Specimens  of  this  work  are  preserved  thruout  the 
year. 

For  **  Parents'  Day  "  each  child's  work  for  the  month 
was  bound  together  forming  a  booklet.    In  this  way 

^The  success  of  ta«  Partnts*  reception  reported  here  and  the 
simplieity  ef  it  Indvced  tie  editor  to  ask  Miss  Parmer  for  a 
deseriptioB  of  It  for  pvblicatidii  in  The  8cho<>l  Jourhal. 


^ach  MXf nt  was  ffiren  the  work  qf  hfr  oifn  chfld  as  a 
souveour  of  the  day. 

Selected  work  in  water  color,  ink  and  crayon  was 
mounted  en  the  blackboards  and  walls.  This  work 
must  be  carefully  mounted  to  show  well  and  is  mere 
effective  if  arranged  according  to  subjects.  For  ex- 
ample :  one  blackboard  had  a  border  at  the  top  of  tulips 
and  daffodils  cut  from  white  paper.  Under  this  were 
water  color  and  crayon  pictures  of  the  same,  with  a  few 
written  papers. 

Again,  there  was  a  cotton  plantation  represented  on 
the  sand  table  while  nearby  were  the  children's  draw- 
ings of  the  cotton  boll,  the  bale,  and  samples  of  cotton 
fabrics  done  with  water  color  and  crayon.  This  subject 
was  taken  under  the  talks  on  preparation  for  summer, 
the  sand  table  representation  of  the  cotton  plantation 
being  a  valuable  aid  in  both  oral  and  wdtten  language. 

Nearly  every  child  in  the  class  can  be  represented  in 
this  speciid  work  for,  while  one  may  excel  in  brush  work, 
another  may  excel  in  penmanship  or  in  composition. 
This  exhibition  gave  the  parents  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pare the  daily  work  of  their  own  child  with  that  of 
others. 

To  make  more  of  a  social  function  of  the  exhibitioD, 
light  refreshments  were  served. 


Teaching  Geography.* 

By  Prin.  Frank  M.  Vancil,  State  University  High  School, 

Fort  Benton,  Mont. 

The  study  of  geography  in  our  public  schools  should 
be  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  of  the  entire 
course.  Most  persons  like  to  travel  and  to  observe  tbe 
varying  and  inviting  scenes  spread  out  upon  the  earth's 
surface.  But  the  traveler  wearies  when  compelled  to 
contemplate  too  much  in  consecutive  detail,  and  many 
of  the  more  important  objects  are  missed  in  the  enforced 
analyzing  of  insiguificant  trifles. 

Books  on  geography  are  but  miniature  reproductions 
of  scenes  of  travel.  To  make  the  study  of  the  earth's 
surface  of  permanent  interest  and  value,  then  we  must 
particularize  it— reproduce  its  physical  aspects  as  nearly 
as  possible,  and  make  it  the  true  exponent  of  a  series  of 
travels  and  observations.  This  will  necessitate  a  con- 
siderable abridg  ment  of  minor  and  unimportant  data  as 
given  in  many  text-books,  and  an  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  more  essential  facts. 

Much  of  the  subject  matter  in  school  geographies  is 
out  of  place  elsewhere  than  in  a  gazetteer  or  encyclope- 
dia, and  should  never  be  placed  hetore  the  pupil  except 
for  reference.  Valuable  time  is  wasted  in  the  useless 
study  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  details  regarding  un- 
important places  and  things  which  can  be  of  no  interest 
or  practical  benefit.  What  the  pupil  needs  to  study  in 
geography,  and  all  that  he  will  permanently  retain,  is 
that  which  would  most  interest  him  in  travel ;  the 
general  location  of  a  country  or  state ;  its  contour  and 
physical  relief;  its  comparative  size  and  rank;  its 
prominent  water  courses  and  cities ;  its  objects  of  pecu- 
liar interest  and  its  characteristics  of  climate  and  soil. 
The  chief  products  of  any  country,  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral ;  their  conditions  and  the  manner  of  their 
growth  and  procurement,  are  matters  of  wide  interest 
and  profitable  observation  to  the  tourist  and  may  be 
made  so  to  the  learner.  Then,  the  chief  industries  pes* 
sessed  by  a  certain  section — the  various  modes  of  opera- 
tion to  be  seen  in  their  exercise ;  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety, education,  and  religion,  and  the  prominent  men 
and  women  who  are  conspicuously  allied  with  the  his- 
tory of  that  section — all  are  component  parts  ef  the  in- 
terest of  a  veritable  journey  and  hence  should  be  em- 
braced in  the  intelligent  study  of  descriptive  geography. 

Promiaent  educators  advise  a  liberal  abbreviation  of 
the  text  in  our  school  geographies ;  but,  with  tbe  re- 
dundant treatises  before  them,  and  in  tbe  absence  of  any 

^rProm  **  The  Twentieth  Century  HMd^ook  Qf  Qeoffrnphy  of 
United  States,"*  by  Prank  M.  Vancll.] 
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dinctioii,  most  teaehen  plod  along  ia  the  ume  oldwtj, 
etamming  page  aft«i  page  of  naelesa  rabblsh  into  the 
raeeptlTo  iniDdi  of  the  yonng.  The  more  pnoodoiu  sad 
retentive  aatomatons,  whieh  this  proeeie  ereatcs,  ma; 
be  able  to  tell  the  exact  loeation  of  the  Golf  of  Tonqoln, 
or  give  the  exact  height  of  Mt  Blanc,  bat  they  are 
lamentably  bewildered  abont  the  leading  indsBtrieB  of 
nalghboring  Btatei,  or  the  noted  ehuactaristiea  of 
Lowell,  Hais^  or  of  St.  Lonie,  Mo.  It  certainly  ia  offer 
more  iinportajice  to  know  that  Lonisiana  prodacea  nine 
tenths  of  all  the  cane  angar  raised  in  the  United  States, 
and  jost  hew  the  great  staple  ii  grown  and  ma&nfac- 
tared,  than  to  learn  that  Skawhegan  is  on  the  Kennebec 
river,  or  that  Coomaasie  is  the  capital  of  Ashantee. 

We  do  not  seek  to  supersede  the  text- hooka  of  geog- 
graphy  in  our  schools.  We  do  desire,  however,  to 
separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  and  to  SQppleuent 
th«  too  often  tedions  study  with  s  wealth  of  pertinent 
and  interesting  facts  naually  omitted  in  the  study.  We 
woaid  carry  the  pupil  away  from  the  prosy  details  of 
study  out  into  the  delightful  joumeyinga  about  the 
world,  and  unfold  to  him  the  more  sttraotiTe  and  profit- 
aide  scenes  lying  above  and  beyond  the  oft  trodden 
paths.  This  prompts  an  enthusiaBtio  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion and,  instead  of  a  passive  memoriieT,  the  pupil  be- 
comes an  actual  traveler,  an  ardent  explorer  amidst 
pleasing  and  animating  environments. 

The  plan  of  study  presented  will  be  found  to  be 
logical,  systematic,  and  comprehensive.  It  deals  only 
with  the  student  of  intermediate  and  grammar  grades, 
ai^d  presupposes  a  familiarization  of  elementary  geog- 
graphy,  and  the  fundamental  principles  properly  acquired 
is  the  lower  grades.  The  United  States  is  first  taken 
up  in  outline  as  a  unit,  and  tboroJy  studied  as  a  whole, 
thus  proceeding  in  conformity  to  the  sound  pedagogical 
method  of  teaching,  from  whole  to  parts.  A  knowledge 
of  the  entirety  having  been  acquired,  the  pupil  ia  pre- 
pared to  comprehend  with  intelligence  thedivisiona  into 
which  the  states  are  grouped.  From  the  outline  of  the 
groups  the  learner  pseses  to  the  respective  states  as  in- 
dividually illustrated  in  outline,  wherein  is  studied  the 
diversified  products,  industries,  and  societies  of  the 
seversl  localities,  {upplemented  by  the  history,  proniient 
characters,  and  the  many  objects  of  interest  that  give  to 
travel  its  greatest  zest  and  moat  attractive  features. 
The  studies  of  the  Btatea  should  conclude  with  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  geography  of  the  resident  county, 
township,  precinct,  and  village,  8  model  for  which  is 
presented. 

The  outlii)es  laid  down  in  the  hand  book  are  intended 
as  guides  to  study  and  are  to  be  filled  out  as  completely 
as  time  and  resources  nil!  permit.    The  oulllne   map 


ifaould  precede  avery  lesson,  aa  indicated.  Let  the  pn- 
pil  eoQeet  his  own  facts  as  f ar  aa  possible.  Tell  him 
nathiag  that  he  may  discover  for  himielf.  Any  infor- 
mation that  may  be  beyond  his  reach,  such  aa  details  re- 
garding prominent  characters,  statistici,  objects  of  in- 
terest, etc.,  should  be  supplied  by  the  teacher  in  advance 
of  the  recitation.  This  knowledge  is  concisely  stated 
in  the  hand  book.  The  completed  outline  should  be 
stndied  and  recited  by  topics,  eitherorally  or  by  vrrittcn 
exercises.  If  blackboard  facilitiea  admit,  it  will  be 
preferable  to  have  the  lesson  reproduced  frem  memory 
open  the  board,  as  this  exercise  cultivatea  diction  and 
i^ords  a  ueefDl  drill  in  penmanship,  punctuation,  and 
composition. 

-W 

Where  Do  They  Come  From  ? 

By  iHiz  Reodinq,  Cheliaa,  Hisi . 

Many  teaeheze  who  are  enthusiastic  in  trying  to  in- 
stil higher  thonghta  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  thrn 
the  fascinations  of  nature  study,  and  who  give  unstinted 
praise  to  the  pupils  who  bring  the  largest  and  lest  col* 
leotios  of  specimens  to  the  school-room,  do  not  often 
stop  to  ask  where  the  specimens  are  obtained. 

This  fact  is  especially  true  as  regards  flowers  end  as 
a  result,  farmers  in  the  country,  and  owners  of  hand- 
some  flower  beds  in  the  towns  and  citif  s  are  in  deipair. 

The  little  ones  in  the  country,  lured  on  by  the  great 
patches  of  clover  or  daisy  bloeeomii,  travel  luthlesfly 
thru  fields  of  growinggrBBSilrsmpiDgitdowncaielesily, 
getting  down  on  their  knees  to  gather  the  blositms, 
and  often  tarrying  to  roll  and  play  in  the  grass  after  a 
satisfactory  bunch  of  blosaoms  has  been  secured. 
Gardens  in  the  country  aie  not  to  often  troubled  as  in 
the  city,  for  the  chances  of  detecticn  are  much  giester. 

In  the  city,  no  fence  is  high  eueugh,  no  dog  fierce 
enough,  to  peiecn  sufficiently  vigilart  to  T^olfct  tte 
beds,  from  the  depredatiors  of  children  sriioua  to 
cair;  the  best  floverR  to  Me  ciste.ictm.  In  ore  ii- 
Biacre  a  boy  with  ucvaEhtd  face  srd  lardF,  flatlily 
dieeeed,  and  of  nnprepoiECftirit  ftstcifs  war  fcucd 
fltealing  tulifs.  Ihe  owner  of  the  fioweis  aekfd 
him  what  he  had  intended  doirg  «ith  II  em  aid  leairid 
that  his  teacler  had  offered  s  tnisU  norty  Jjiie  to  lie 
pupil  who  should  hricg  tie  cl^cire»t  blofFcnrEi  for  tie 
week,  to  the  Ecbool-rocm.  No  doubt  her  intentions 
were  excellent,  but  when  it  was  learned  ttst  the  tty 
was  atesling  the  flowers  loping  to  win  the  prize,  srd 
have  the  money  to  Bpeud  for  cigarettf  f,  it  vculd  Eerm, 
that  when  teachers  ask  their  pupils  to  biirp  crecincns 
to  the  clsHs-room,  they  shtuld  afrcrteii  lew  tie]  hsve 
been  obtained. 


Blackboard  Drawtnc  for  Jane,  hy  Margaret  Ely  Webb. 
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Outlines  of  Work  in  5ewing. 

In  Grades  V.  and  V7. 

This  outline  is  used  in  the  public  schools  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Mr.  George  S»  Waite,  is  supervisor  of  the  manual  training 
department.    It  is  arranged  for  one  lesson  to  be  given  each  week.  — Sditob. 


The  instructors  must  be  careful  to  place  pupils  that 
have  weak  eyes  in  seats  that  will  give  them  the  best 
light  for  their  work. 

Dark  Days. — ^Judgment  must  be  used  about  sewing 
on  dark  days ;  talks  can  be  giveo,  samples  placed  in 
books ;  pupils  can  tell  how  they  made  samples,  and 
questions  asked  about  talks  given. 

Class  Instruction. — This  is  recommended,  but  it  is 
expected  considerable  individual  help  will  have  to  be 
given  the  pupils.  Many  of  the  exercises  can  be  explained 
by  using  paper,  large  needles  and  yam,  also  by  folding 
and  cutting  wall  paper,  to  show  how  to  match  and  patch 
material.  Instructors  are  to  allow  pupils  to  make  things 
besides  the  course  of  exercises  if  they  consider  the 
pupils  able  to  do  so  with  fair  success.  Pupils  can  be 
excused  from  making  exercises  that  the  instructor  does 
not  consider  necessary,  and  given  advanced  exercises. 
Many  things  can  be  made  that  can  be  used  in  school- 
rooms and  at  home.  Have  pupils  suggest  articles  to  be 
made. 

Glasses  must  be  dismissed  on  time  ;  pupils  must  not 
be  detained  or  allowed  to  remain  and  work  after  school 
hours,  unless  with  consent  of  teacher  and  principal  of 
the  building ;  all  such  cases  must  be  reported  to  the 
supervisor. 

Instructor  must  give  notice  of  material  needed  in  time 
that  it  can  be  provided  if  not  in  supply  room.  Material 
should  be  kept  at  the  buildings  so  that  delays  will  not 
occur  and  in  order  that  substitute  teachers  will  be  sure 
of  having  material  with  which  to  work  in  case  of  absence 
of  the  regular  instructor.  Lists  must  be  kept  by  eaoh 
instructor  of  the  materials  used  and  a  list  left,  on  blanks 
furnished,  of  all  material  taken  from  supply  room. 

Records. — Of  classes  showing  numbers,  grades,  rooms, 
and  teachers  must  be  kept  and  revised  each  month,  and 
reports  made  to  the  supervisor.  Instructors  are  to  re- 
port to  supervisor  when  tardy  or  absent  from  school  and 
are  to  consult  with  supervisor  about  their  work. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  little  as  well  as  the 
prominent  things  in  teaching  sewing.  "  It  is  not  how 
much  one  does,  but  how  he  does  it.''  All  the  energy  of 
pupil  must  not  be  used  in  the  sewing  lessons  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  regular  class  work. 

First  Year. 
First  Lesson. 

General  Talk  About  Sewing. — Cloth,  needles,  pins, 
thimbles,  thread,  shears,  hooks  and  eyes,  buttons. 

Drills  in  use  of  needles  and  thimbles,  position  of  body 
and  hands,  threading  needles  and  making  knots.  Chil- 
dren must  not  be  allowed  to  sew  without  thimbles.  In- 
structors may  procure  sample  books  and  thimbles  for 
indigent  pupils  from  supervisor. 

No.  I. 

Running  Stitch. — Material,  unbleached  muslin  ;  one 
piece  7  X  2^  inches  ;  colored  thread  No.  50  or  60 ;  needle 
No.  8.  The  length  of  thread  used  in  sewing  should 
measure  the  length  across  your  desk  or  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  Running  stitch  is  used  for  tucks,  gathering 
and  binding  seams.  Stitches  should  be  iV  inch  long  on 
both  sides.  The  thread  should  always  be  cut  or  broken 
from  the  spool ;  never  with  the  teeth.  Colored  thread 
is  used  as  it  is  easier  on  the  eyes.  What  is  unbleached 
muslin?    Talk  about  cotton  plant,  cotton  mills. 

Eken  Basting  Stitch. — Is  used  for  basting  hems.  The 
stitches  should  be  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long 
and  same  distance  apart. 

Uneven  Basting  Stitsh. — Is  used  for  basting  seams. 
Stitches  should  be  about  §  inch  long  on  the  right  side, 
and  i  inch  long  on  the  wrong  side.  1§  yards  for  100 
pupils.    I  spool  for  100  pupils. 


No.  II. 

Machine  Stiteh;  Half  Back  Stiteh;  ComUnation  Stitch; 
Overcasting  StUdi. — Material,  two  pieces  unbleached 
muslin  7x2i  inehes;  colored  thiead  No.  50  or  60; 
needle  No.  8. 

Machine  Stitch.— Is  the  strongest  stitch  made.  It  is 
used  in  sewing  on  gathers  and  in  any  place  where  a  very 
strong  stitch  is  desired.  The  stitch  is  made  by  taking  a 
stitch  iV  inch  in  length ;  bring  the  needle  up  the  length 
of  the  stitch  ahead  of  the  thread,  then  put  the  ne^le 
back  in  the  hole  first  made  and  again  bi;ing  it  up  the 
length  of  the  stitch  ahead  of  the  thread,  thus  makhig 
the  stitch  twice  the  length  on  under  side  of  that  on 
upper,  having  a  continuous  row  on  top. 

Half  Batk  Stitch. — Is  half  as  strong  as  the  machine 
stitch.  It  is  used  for  sewing  seams.  The  stitch  is 
made  by  taking  a  stitch  iV  ii^ch  long,  bringing  the  needle 
up  twice  the  length  of  the  stitch  ahead  of  the  thread ; 
thus  the  stitches  on  the  under  side  are  three  times  as 
long  as  those  on  upper,  and  there  is  a  space  the  length 
of  the  stitch  between  the  stitches. 

Combination  Stitch. — Is  the  running  and  maohine  stitch 
combined,  and  is  used  in  seams,  it  being  stronger  than 
the  running  stitch.  The  stitch  is  made  by  taking  two 
running  stitches  and  one  back  stitch,  bringing  the  needle 
up  where  the  thread  is. 

Overcasting  Stitch. — Is  used  on  raw  edges  of  cloth  to 
keep  them  from  raveling.  The  stitch  is  made  by  taking 
a  stitch  slanting  i  inch  in  length  and  the  same  distance 
apart.  Stitches  are  slanting  on  both  sides.  Take  the 
stitches  with  the  needle  pointing  over  the  left  shoulder, 
holding  the  cloth  so  that  it  is  parallel  to  the  floor. 
3  yards  for  100  pupils.    1 J  spools  for  100  pupils. 

No.  III. 

Hemming  on  Unbleached  Muslin. — Material,  one  piece 
6x6  inches  unbleached  muslin.  Colored  cotton  thread 
No.  50  or  60,  needle  No.  8.  Hem  §  inch  wide  on  each 
side.  The  hem  is  used  when  a  neat  finish  is  desired. 
To  make  a  hem  first  turn  under  the  edge  i  inch  then 
turn  again  the  desired  width.  Baste  cloth  to  the  edge. 
Turn  both  sides  first,  then  the  edges.  The  ends  of  the 
hems  are  held  together  with  the  overhandling  stitch. 
The  stitch  is  made  by  taking  a  slanting  stitch  on  the 
right  and  wrong  side  of  the  cloth.  3  yards  for  100 
pupils.    1  spool  for  100  pupils. 

No.  IV. 

Common  Seam. — The  common  seam  is  the  simplest 
and  most  used ;  it  is  made  by  first  basting  the  edges  to- 
gether then  joining  with  the  combination  stitch  i  inch 
from  edge.  Remove  the  basting,  trim  the  edges,  open 
flat  and  overcast. 

French  Seam. — Is  used  commonly  in  undergarments 
and  shirt  waists.  Sew  the  pieces  together  close  to  the 
edges  with  the  running  stitch,  having  the  wrong  sides 
of  the  cloth  together ;  trim  the  edges  and  reverse  the 
seam  so  that  the  right  sides  are  together  and  sew  with 
the  combination  stitch. 

Overcast  the  piece  all  around. 

For  this  exercise  use  three  pieces  of  unbleached  muslin 
7x2  inches  and  colored  thread. 

Thirty  sets  of  pieces  in  1  yard,  or  3J  yards  for  100 
pupils  ;  2  spools  for  100  pupils. 

No.V. 

Calico  Bag. — Material,  calico  piece  5x12  inches.  Fold 
in  center  crosswise  2  inches  from  top  and  i  inch  in, 
baste  side  seams.  Sew  with  combination  stitch  and 
overcast.  Clip  in  one  edge  of  seam  at  top  of  sewing 
and  turn  in,  turning  whole  seam  on  the  other  side. 
Make  top  hem  turn  first  i  inch  then  i  inch  and  hem. 
Above  hemming  make  a  line  of  running  stitches  i  inch 
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up.  Overhand  the  ends  from  mnniDg  stitches  to  top. 
I>raw  tapes  in  from  each  end  (osiDg  i  of  a  skein)  and 
knot  near  end.    Talk  about  calico. 

One  yard  makes  15  bags.  6§  yards  for  100  pnpils. 
66§  yards  tape  for  100  pupils ;  2  spools  for  100  pupils. 

No.  VI. 

Felled  Seam ;  Overhand  Seam. — Material,  three  strips 
unbleached  muslin  7x2  inches.  Colored  thread  No.  60. 
Needle  No.  8. 

Felled  Seam. — Place  right  sides  together  and  baste  i 
inch  from  edcre.  Sew  with  combination  stitch.  Trim 
off  i  of  the  edge  on  which  is  the  group  of  three  stitches ; 
fold  the  other  edge  over  this,  forming  i  inch  hem,  lay 
flat,  baste,  and  hem. 

Overhand  Seam. — ^Tum  down  both  edgen  un  wrong 
side  i  inch.  Place  right  sides  of  piece  together,  having 
folded  edges  even,  baste  near  edge,  beginning  at  right 
hand  end  of  seam,  take  up  as  little  of  the  cloth  from 
each  side  as  possible,  taking  stitches  close  together  and 
holding  work  straight  in  front  of  you.  Take  stitches, 
pointing  needle  toward  you,  stitches  on  right  side  will 
be  straight  with  threads  of  cloth,  on  wrong  side,  slanting. 
Take  out  basting,  open  seam  flat,  trim  edges  and  over- 
cast. 

90  pieces  in  one  yard,  or  30  sets.  Si  yards  for  100 
pupils.    2  spools  for  100  pupils. 

No.  VII. 

Weaving  on  Cardboard, — Lengthwise  threads  repre- 
sent warp  of  cloth,  and  cross-wise  threads  represent 
woof  of  cloth. 

Plain  white  cardboard  4  inches  long  by  3}  inches 
wide.  Yarn  one  color,  1  yard.  Other  color  |  yard.  4i 
skeins  for  100  pupils.  No.  2  darning  needle.  Talk  on 
wool,  spinning  and  weaving.  Show  samples  of  various 
materials.    Navajo  blankets. 

No.  VIII. 

Stoekind  Darning. — Materials,  stockinet  Sz3  inches. 
White  darning  cotton,  cardboard  2\  z  2}  inches.  Place 
the  cardboard  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  stockinet,  leav- 
ing i  inch  at  each  side  to  be  folded  over  the  cardboard. 
Baste  one  of  the  lengthwise  edges  of  the  stockinet,  hav- 
ing it  folded  exactly  by  a  rib.  Drawing  stockinet 
smoothly  across,  fold  the  opposite  side  by  a  rib  and 
baste,  fold  and  baste  the  ends. 

In  the  center  of  the  stockinet,  cut  a  circle  i  inch  in 
diameter.  Holding  stockioet  lengthwise,  begin  at  right 
side,  i  inch  from  and  below  the  circle,  pointing  needle 
from  you  take  running  stitches  thru  the  stockinet  to  i 
inch  beyond  the  circle. 

With  needle  pointing  toward  you  make  another  row 
of  stitches  and  so  continue  until  \  iuch  the  other  side  of 
the  circles.  Cross  the  darn  in  the  same  way  making 
perfect  lattice  work.  After  the  stockinet  is  removed 
from  the  cardboard  the  edges  are  finished  with  the 
blanket  stitch. 

Blanket  5I^A.— Work  from  left  to  right  boldiug  the 
edge  of  the  stockinet  toward  you. 

Beginning  at  the  comer,  insert  the  needle  \  inch 
from  each  edge  and  take  two  running  stitches  to  the 
edge,  leaving  one  end  of  thread  to  be  cut  off  afterwards. 
Holding  thread  under  the  left  thumb,  put  the  needle  in 
where  it  was  first  inserted.  Draw  the  ueedle  thru  and  over 
the  thread.  Holding  thread  down  with  the  thumb  in- 
sert the  needle  \  inch  to  the  right,  and  parallel  with 
previous  stitch.  Draw  needle  thru  and  over  the 
thread,  continue  in  this  manner  around  the  stockinet. 

Twenty-five  pieces  in  one  stocking.  4  stockings  for 
100  pupils.  100  pieces  cardboard,  2i  z  2^  inchef>,  for 
100  pupils. 

No.  IX. 

Wide  and  Narrow  Heme  on  Bleached  Muelin. — This 
work  is  described  in  No.  3.  Material,  bleached  muslin 
7x6  inches  wide.  White  cotton  thread  No.  70.  No.  8 
needle.  Narrow  hems  i  inch  wide.  Wide  hems  1  inch 
wide.  SO  pieces  in  one  yard,  or  3}  yards  for  100  pupils. 
1  spool  of  thread  for  100  pupils.  Talk  on  bleached 
muslin. 


No.X. 

Etching. — Begin  at  the  side  nezt  to  you  and  work 
away  from  you,  holding  the  cloth  over  your  left  fore- 
finger. Take  the  stitches  about  i  inch  long,  keeping 
the  thread  on  the  same  side  of  the  needle  until  the 
work  is  finished. 

Material,  unbleached  muslin  3  inches  long  by  6  inches 
wide.  Colored  crochet  cotton.  No.  7  needle.  72 
pieces  in  one  yard,  or  li  yards  for  100  pupils.  1  spool 
of  cotton  for  100  pupils. 

No.  XI. 

Damask  Hem. — The  damask  hem  is  used  on  table 
cloths  and  napkins  ;  the  stitches  on  the  right  side  are 
straight  with  the  weave  of  the  cloth  and  the  hem  is  very 
fiat. 

Material,  piece  of  damask  5  z  5  inches.  No.  70  thread. 
No.  9  needle. 

Turn  the  hem  back  to  the  right  side  of  the  cloth  and 
overhand.  Hem  lengthwise  sides  first,  then  crosswise. 
70  pieces  of  damask  in  one  yard,  or  1§  yards  for  100 
pupils,  i  spool  of  thread  for  100  pupils.  Talk  on  fiaz, 
spinning.    Linen. 

No.  XII. 

Little  Apron. — Material,  one  piece  of  cambric  for 
skirt  of  apron  6  inches  long  by  7i  inches  wide,  strings 
6z  li  inches,  band  3  z  IJ  inches.  Hem  sides  of  apron 
and  strings  with  i  inch  hem,  bottom  §  inch,  and  over- 
hand ends  of  deeper  hems.  Gather  apron,  stroking  the 
gathers.  Turn  in  ends  of  band  and  baste  it  onto  the 
right  side  of  apron  with  a  i  inch  seam.  Sew  with  ma- 
chine stitch  turn  other  edge  down  i  inch,  baste  it  over 
onto  the  wrong  side  and  hem  down.  Gather  strings, 
put  into  the  ends  of  band  and  hem  down  on  both  sides. 

4i  yards  cambric  for  100  pupils.  2  spools  for  100 
pupils.    Talks  on  aprons,  material,  kinds,  cambric. 

No.  XIII. 

Tapes  and  Buttorn. — Take  a  piece  of  muslin  7z8i 
inches ;  turn  in  all  the  edges  i  inch ;  fold  lengthwise 
and  baste  the  three  sides  together. 

Use  one  tape  3  inches  long  ;  turn  it  under  a  little  at 
both  ends,  place  it  about  i  inch  from  top  of  piece  and 
half  way  between  the  side,  hold  it  straight  and  fiat  and 
machine  stitch  it  about  i  inch  from  the  ends.  Then 
hem  around  both  ends.  These  tapes  are  used  on  coats 
and  skirts. 

Tapes  for  hanging  up  waists  are  sewed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  Take  a  tape  3i  inches  long,  turn  under 
both  ends,  place  the  ends  side  by  side  on  the  wrong  side 
of  piece,  folded  edges  about  i  inch  below  end  of  first 
tape.  Hem  the  ends  down  and  hem  the  fold  of  cloth  to 
the  tape. 

About  i  inch  below  this  sew  another  tape,  sueh  as  is 
used  to  tie.  Use  a  tape  2i  inches  long ;  turn  under  one 
end  and  hem  down  as  in  last  method.  The  other  end 
finish  with  a  i  inch  hem  on  wrong  side. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  piece  sew  on  two  buttons,  one 
sewed  thru  both  thicknesses  of  the  cloth,  the  other  thru 
but  one  as  on  a  coat. 

Use  double  thread  ;  place  the  knot  on  right  side 
under  the  button ;  bring  the  needle  up  thru  the  bole 
and  over  into  the  opposite  hole.  Place  a  pin  under  the 
looD  just  made  and  sew  about  four  times  ;  twist  the  pin 
and  sew  over  it  thru  the  other  two  holes  four  times. 
Remove  the  pin,  pull  the  button  up,  wind  the  thread 
around  under  the  button  and  fasten  there. 

The  second  button  is  sewed  on  in  the  same  way,  only 
catch  the  thread  thru  but  one  thickness  of  the  cloth. 

50  pieces  in  one  yard  muslin,  or  2  yards  for  100  pupils. 
25  yards  of  tape  for  100  pupils,  i  spool  thread  for  100 
pupils.    Talk  on  tapes  and  button  manufacture. 

No.  XIV. 
Hemmed  Patch.— Fold  the  large  piece  on  its  diameters 
making  a  2}  inch  square.  Cut  a  small  hole  in  the  center 
to  represent  the  place  needing  patch.  Place  the  pifce 
needing  patch  on  the  desk  wrong  side  up.  Place  the 
patch  on  this  piece,  right  side  of  patch  to  wrong  side  cf 
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pieee,  matching  stripes,  plaids  or  figures  exactly.  Be 
sure  to  have  warp  threads  of  patch  run  parallel  with 
warp  threads  of  piece.  Turn  in  i  inch  on  all  sides. 
Baste  and  hem.  On  the  right  side  cut  out  hole  to  with- 
in i  inch  of  hemming,  clip  in  i  inch.  Turn  in,  baate, 
and  hem. 

Material,  two  pieces  of  figured  calica  or  gingham,  one 
6x5  inches  and  the  other  3  x  S  inches.  No.  70  thread. 
No.  8  needle.  17i  sets  in  1  yard,  or  5f  yards  for  100 
pupils,  li  spools  thread  for  100  pupils.  Talk  on 
ginghams  and  on  patching. 

No.  XV. 

HemitUeking  and  Fringing. — Material,  one  piece  scrim 
6x5 inches.  No.  40  white  thread.  No.  8  needle. 
Fringe  three  sides  §  inch  deep,  hemstitching  first.  Pull 
out  threads  for  §  inch  hem,  then  take  first  turn  in  hem 
i  inch,  and  second  turn  close  up  to  lower  edge  of  space 
drawn  and  baste  down  firmly.  To  hemstitch  edge  take 
a  very  small  stitch  in  the  edge  of  hem  first,  then  take 
up  just  enough  threads  to  look  well.  Put  the  needle 
back,  take  up  the  same  threads  and  insert  needle  in 
fold  of  hem. 

Fifty  pieces  in  1  yard,  or  2  yards  for  100  pupils.  | 
spool  of  thread  for  100  pupils.  Talk  on  hemstitching 
and  fringing  scrim. 

No.  XVI. 

Matching  Stripe%  Lengthwite,  Orosnrise,  and  on  the 
Bioi. — A  bias  cut  is  any  slanting  cut  across  the  warp 
and  woof  thread.  A  true  bias  is  where  the  warp  and 
woof  threads  run  parallel.  Fold  the  edges  over  i  inch 
or  enough  to  make  the  stripes  match.  Place  right  sides 
together  making  stripes  match  and  baste ;  then  over- 
hand,  pointing  the  needle  toward  your  chest 

Material,  2  pieces  of  striped  calico  6  inches  long  by  2 
inches  wide.  1  piece  of  striped  calico  7i  inches  long 
by  Si  inches  wide.  No.  70  white  thread  cotton.  No.  8 
needle.  3^  yards  for  100  students.  1}  spools  for  100 
students.    Talk  on  matching  material. 

No.  XVII. 

Flannel  Seam, — Baste  the  seam  and  sew  with  combin- 
ation stitch  i  inch  from  edge.  Cut  off  one  edge  of  seam 
i  inch  and  turn  the  other  over  it  flat  and  baste,  then 
eatch  stitches  with  sewing  silk,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  sewing  from  you. 

Turn  a  one-inch  hem  on  lower  edge  and  baste,  and 
featherstitch  on  right  side,  allowing  the  stitch  to  catch 
thru  and  hold  the  hem  in  place.  Trim  off  raw  edges 
and  overcast. 

Materials,  2  pieces  white  flannel  6}  inches  long  by  2 
inches  wide.  White  sewing  silk  and  twist.  37i  sets 
of  pieces  in  one  yard,  or  2§  yards  for  100  pupils.  4 
spools  silk  for  100  pupils.  10  spools  twist  for  100 
pupils.    Talk  on  flannel,  silk,  and  twist. 

Second  Year. 

No.l. 

Skirt. — One  piece  of  material  6^x4}  inches.  One 
piece  6xl|  inches.  Two  6^x6  inches.  Fold  the 
6i  X  4i  inches  thru  the  center.  Measure  1}  inches  from 
fold  toward  centers.  Gore  will  be  3  inches  top,  4^ 
inches  bottom.  On  one  6^  x  6  inches  measure  2}  inches 
from  upper  right  hand  corner.  Crease  and  cut  for  two 
side  gores.  The  other  6^x6  inches  is  back  breadth. 
Baste,  sew  with  combination  stich  and  overcast.  Hem 
lower  edge  |  inch  deep  turning  all  seams  toward  back. 
Cut  placket  IJ  inches  deep  in  center  of  back  breadth, 
hem  one  edge  back  i  inch,  other  i  inch.  Lay  wide  hem 
over  narrow  and  stitch  bottom.  Gather  from  center 
out.  Place  first  seam  1  inch  from  center  of  band,  sec- 
ond 2i  inches  from  center,  and  back  breadth  into  re- 
mainder.   Sew  on  band  as  directed  in  apron. 

Fifteen  sets  in  1  yard.  6§  yards  for  100  pupils.  2i 
spools  for  100  pupils. 

No.  II. 
Rolled  and  Whipped  Ruffle. — One  piece  of  bleached 


muslin  5x7}  inches  long.  Cambric  for  ruffle  1}  inche* 
wide  by  9  inehes  long.    Thread  No.  60  or  70. 

Turn  1  inch  hem  at  one  end  and  hem.  Hem  ruffle 
along  one  side  with  narrow  hem  i  inch  or  less.  To  whip 
a  ruffle,  begin  at  right  hand  comer,  holding  wrong  side 
toward  you,  and  roll  the  edge  of  cambric  toward  you, 
holding  the  edge  between  thumb  and  fore-finger,  over- 
cast over  the  roll,  being  careful  not  to  catch  into  the 
roll.  Draw  up  the  thread  every  few  stitches.  If  the 
roll  is  small  and  the  stitches  are  even  it  wOl  draw  up 
nicely. 

To  sew  on  place  right  sides  together  and  overhand, 
taking  a  stitch  in  each  fold  of  the  ruffle.  Overcast  the 
piece  all  around  when  finished. 

No.  III. 

Bib.— Two  pieces  of  calico  7  x  7i  inches.  Bias  strip 
i  inch  wide.  Cut  from  pattern.  Baste  two  pieces  to- 
gether, wrong  sides  together.  Baste  the  bias  piece  on, 
right  sides  together  and  sew  i  inch  from  edge  with  com- 
bination stitch.  Be  careful  not  to  stitch  it  at  the 
edge.  Cut  ends  off  by  a  warp  thread,  and  join  in  a  ^ 
inch  seam.  Turn  down  the  edge  of  bias  strip  i  incL 
Turn  down  on  bib  so  that  the  edge  wOl  just  cover  the 
stitches,  and  hem.  In  cutting  out  the  bib,  fold  cloth  so 
that  the  strips  match,  and  have  a  stripe  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  front. 

No.  60  thread  and  No.  8  needle.  9  seta  in  1^  yards, 
or  14  yards  for  100  pupils. 

No.  IV. 

ByUonholes. — Materials,  bleached  muslin  7x8  inches. 
No.  40  white  thread.  No.  8  needle.  Turn  the  edges  of 
the  cloth,  lay  the  two  side  edges  together  and  baste  all 
edges  together.  Cut  four  buttonholes,  work  from  right 
to  left.  Place  the  knot  about  i  inch  away  from  the 
buttonhole,  run  the  needle  between  the  two  thick- 
nesses of  cloth  and  let  it  pass  out  at  the  back 
end  of  the  buttonhole.  Bar  the  buttonhole,  and  then 
overcast  right  over  the  barring,  taking  about  four  stitches 
on  a  side,  being  careful  not  to  iSke  the  stitches  too 
deep.  Begin  the  button-holing  close  to  the  comer  and 
place  the  needle  point  just  below  the  over-casting. 
Take  the  double  thread  and  pass  from  right  to  \dt 
under  the  point  of  the  needle  and  continue  until  the 
other  end  is  reached,  then  fan  around  the  comer.  Fin- 
ish the  other  end  with  a  bar  and  work  the  bar  with  the 
loop-stich.  Work  two  buttonholes  in  this  manner  and 
the  other  two  with  a  bar  at  both  ends.  First  work  one 
side  and  then  the  bar,  then  the  other  side,  and  then  the 
other  bar. 

To  join  thread,  put  the  needle  thm  on  the  wrong 
side  and  turn  back  under  the  stitches.  To  start  with 
new  thread,  run  needle  thru  tinder  the  stitch  on  wrong 
side,  then  come  thm  on  right  side.  In  making  the  bn^ 
ton-hole  stitch  be  careful  to  have  the  stitches  even, 
close  together  and  tension  even. 

Fifty  pieces  in  one  yard,  or  2  yards  for  100  pupils. 
Talk  on  buttonholes. 

NcV. 

FSydetSf  Blind  Loops,  Hooks  and  Ejfes. — Material, 
bleached  muslin,  6^x3}  inches.  No.  60  thread.  Turn 
down  edges  i  inch,  fold  cloth  together  and  baste  close 
to  the  edge  with  even  basting  stitches  i  inch  long. 

To  make  blind  loops  hold  the  cloth  over  the  left  fore- 
finger, take  four  stitches  i  inch  in  length  over  each 
other,  holding  the  thread  down  with  left  thumb.  Insert 
the  needle,  eye  first,  under  the  stitches  and  over  the 
thread,  being  careful  not  to  take  up  any  threads  of  the 
cloth.  Draw  the  needle  toward  you  so  that  the  puil 
may  come  at  the  side  of  the  loop  toward  you.  WoA 
from  left  to  right,  filling  the  loop  full  of  stitches.  At 
the  right  hand  end  draw  the  needle  thm  the  cloth  and 
fasten  on  wrong  side. 

To  make  eyelets  pierce  the  cloth  with  a  stiletto.  Hold 
cloth  over  left  forefinger.    Sew  over  and  over  around 
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the  hole  with  close,  even  stitches,  usiDg  the  stiletto 
occasionally  to  keep  the  hole  round. 

Hooks  and  Eyes. — Place  the  hook  on  i  inch  from  edge 
of  cloth,  beginning  at  the  aide  next  to  you,  buttonhole- 
stitch  around  the  two  circles  of  the  hook  and  sew  over 
and  over  the  bill  to  the  end.  Sew  the  eye  on  in  the 
same  manner  except  that  the  eye  is  placed  a  little  be- 
yond the  edge. 

Fifty  pieces  muslin  in  1  yard,  or  2  yards  for  100 
pupils.  4}  cards  hooks  and  eyes  for  100  pupils.  1  spool 
cotton.    Talk  on  hooks  and  eyes. 

No.  VI. 

Drawers. — Cut  the  drawers  like  the  pattern,  placing 
the  fold  of  the  pattern  on  lengthwise  ;  fold  the  cloth. 
Sew  the  side  seams  with  fell  seams.  Do  not  fell  the 
seams  under  the  hems.  Turn  a  i  inch  hem  at  the  bottom. 
Cut  the  opening  on  the  sides  2^  inches  and  bind  the 
edges.  Gather  and  stroke  gathers.  In  placing  front 
band  turn  the  placket  bindings  out,  and  in  placing  the 
back  bands  place  them  back  or  underneath. 

Material,  bleached  muslin  14}  inches  long  by  10} 
inches  wide.  Bands  4x1}  inches.  No.  8  needle.  No. 
60  thread.  5  piecf  s  muslin  in  1  yard,  or  20  yards  for 
100  pupils.    3  spools  thread  for  100  pupils. 

No.  VII. 

Overhand  Patch. — Take  two  pieces  of  figured  calico 
6x6  inches.  In  the  middle  of  one  make  a  hole  about  3 
inches  square  after  edges  are  turned  under.  Place  this 
on  the  other  piece  of  calico,  and  matching  the  figures, 
baste  all  around.  At  the  places  where  the  edges  of  the 
square  meet  the  patch,  crease  the  patch  from  the  right 
side,  then  removing  the  basting,  one  side  at  a  time, 
place  right  sides  together,  baste  and  overhand.  Flatten 
the  seams,  trim  }  inch  wide  and  overcast  the  piece  all 
around  the  edge. 

Twelve  sets  of  pieces  in  1  yard,  or  8}  yards  for  100 
pupils.    1  spool  of  thread  for  100  pupils. 

No.  VIII. 

Nightgown.— One  piece  of  muslin  15  inches  long  by  26 
inches  wide.  Place  pattern  on  cloth  as  shown  in  cut, 
omitting  the  ruffle  if  color  is  used.  Collar  is  made  of 
cambric.  Cut  two  pieces  like  pattern,  sew  together 
with  narrow  seam.  Turn  right  side  out  and  lay  on 
nightgown,  sewing  one  thickness  of  the  collar  to  the 
gown  with  a  narrow  seam.  Hem  down  the  other  half  of 
collar  (the  under  side),  making  the  hemming  stitches 
come  just  over  the  other  stitches. 

Sew  front  and  back  of  shirt  together  with  combina- 
tion stitch,  felling  the  seams  towards  the  back.  Make 
a  }  inch  hem  at  ^ttom.  In  center  of  front  from  top 
cut  down  4  inches  for  placket.  Hem  right  side  of 
placket  i  inch  wide  and  left  side  }  inch  wide.  Lay  flat 
broad  hem  over  narrow  hem  and  machine  stitch  across 
bottom  placket.  Hem  fronts  of  front  yoke  §  inch  wide. 
Gather  skirt  from  hole  to  placket  and  across  the  back, 
and  stroke  gathers.  Sew  front  yokes  to  skirt  having 
seam  on  right  side  and  cover  it  with  finishing  braid 
hemmed  on  both  edges.  Place  one  piece  of  back  yoke 
on  one  side  of  gathered  back,  and  the  other  piece  on 
other  side  and  sew  all  together.  Turn  both  yokes  up 
and  baste  thru  the  seam,  making  it  lie  flat.  Turn  the 
gown  wrong  side  out  and  sew  up  shoulder  seam,  sewing 
only  right  side  of  back  yoke  to  front  yoke.  Turn  the 
seam  towards  the  back  and  hem  the  front  yokes  down 
on  the  seams,  having  the  hemming  stitches  come  exactly 
on  the  other  seam.  Gather  sleeves  on  upper  edges  be- 
tween notches  and  stroke  gathers.  Also  gather  across 
the  lower  edge  and  stroke.  Sew  the  cuffs  to  the  lower 
edge,  leaving  seam  on  wrong  side.  Turn  sleeve  and 
hem  down  other  side.  Overcast  seam  of  sleeve.  Sew 
sleeve  into  gown,  having  seam  of  sleeve  come  }  inch  be- 
low seam  covering  on  yoke.  Bind  the  arm  seams  with  a 
I  inch  strip  of  muslin  cut  on  the  bias. 

Twelve  pieces  in  1  yard.    8}  yords  for  100  pupils»    6 
yards  finishing  braid.    6  spools  thread. 


No.  IX. 

Mitred  Corners.—  Cambric  7}  x  7}  inches.  Turn  hems 
i  inch  first,  then  one  inch.  Two  opposite  corners 
mitred,  others  cut  out  square.  For  former,  open  hem, 
make  a  bias  crease  across  and  touching  the  folded 
corners.  Cut  i  inch  in  from  crease  and  turn  hem  back 
in  place. 

For  square  corners,  unfold  last  turned  side.  Meas- 
ure If  inches  along  turned  down  edge  of  other  side  and 
cut  up  I  inch  into  the  hem.  Cut  from  this  point  out 
thru  the  unfolded  edge  and  turn  down  in  place  again. 
Baste  and  hem  down  all  corners  from  outside  to  inner 
edge  of  hem  and  overhand  the  open  edges  of  the  equare 
corners.  Baste  hem  down.  Turn  onto  right  side  and 
work  with  etching  cotton,  using  chain  stitch  or  three 
kinds  of  feather  stitches,  one  on  each  side.  For  chain 
stitch  hide  knot  under  hem,  bring  needle  out  right  side. 
Throw  thread  round  in  circle  toward  the  left,  put  needle 
into  same  hole  again,  bring  out  ^V  ii^ch  ahead  and  inside 
circle  of  thread.  For  first  feather  stitch  put  needle  in 
fV  ii^ch  below  and  to  the  right  of  where  thread  comes 
out,  forming  a  loop  of  the  thread  as  before  and  taking 
a  iV  ii^ch  stitch  slanting  toward  left.  Take  next  stitch 
below  and  at  left  slanting  needle  toward  right.  For 
second  feather  stitching  take  two  stitches  at  each  side, 
each  a  little  lower  and  more  to  the  side  than  the  other, 
and  for  third  three  small  slanting  stitches  before  chang- 
ing direction  of  thread  and  needle. 

No.X. 

Darning  on  Cashmere. — Piece  of  colored  cashmere  6 
inches  long  by  4  inches  wide.  Small  piece  1^  inches 
square.    Colored  silk  and  white  crochet  cotton. 

In  upper  left  hand  comer  make  a  diagonal  cut  i  inch 
long.  With  split  sewing  silk  begin  i  inch  from  end  and 
same  distance  from  side  of  cut.  Take  little  stitches 
running  with  warp  threads,  and  having  stitches  show  as 
little  as  possible  on  right  side. 

In  upper  right  hand  comer  make  a  f  inch  cut  with 
the  warp  threads,  and  dam  across  the  cut  with  split 
sewiog  silk. 

In  the  lower  right  hand  comer  make  a  |  inch  cut 
with  the  warp  threads  and  from  the  side  of  that  cut 
make  a  |  inch  cut  with  the  woof  threads.  Dam  across 
the  cut  with  split  silk.  In  the  lower  left  hand  comer 
scrape  the  cashmere  until  a  small  spot  is  worn  thin,  but 
warp  threads  are  not  broken.  Put  a  small  piece  of 
cashmere  under  this  and  baste  with  ravelings  so  stitches 
do  not  show  on  right  side ;  as  this  thread  is  left  in. 
Then  dam  from  right  side,  making  the  stitches  catch 
thru  the  patch  and  having  threads  mn  with  woof 
threads.    Use  a  woof  thread  to  dam  with. 

Trim  off  edges  of  piece  and  finish  with  blanket  stitch. 
63  pieces  in  one  yard,  or  IJ  yards  for  100  pupils.  1 
spool  silk,    i  ball  cotton.    Talk  on  cashmere. 

No.  XI. 

Flannel  Patch. — Two  pieces  fiannel  5x5  and  3}  x  8i 
inches.  Fine  silk  to  match  fiannel.  No.  9  needle. 
Crease  large  piece  of  fiannel  thru  and  across  the  center. 
Mark  center  by  inserting  a  pin,  and  one  inch  from 
center  on  each  crease  insert  a  pin.  Creaee  a  square  1 
by  a  thread  on  a  line  with  the  pins.  Cut  the  square  out 
on  the  creasing,  being  careful  in  cutting  corners. 
Crease  thm  and  crease  center  of  patch.  Place  large 
piece  on  desk  with  wrong  side  upwards.  Place  the  right 
side  of  the  patch  upon  the  large  piece  with  the  nap  of 
the  two  pieces  running  the  same  way.  Match  creases 
and  put  in  pin.  Baste  i  inch  from  edge  of  patch.  Hold- 
ing large  piece  towards  you,  baste  i  inch  from  edge  of 
hole.  Catch  stitch  around  the  square,  taking  the  inner 
stitches  thru  the  patch  close  to  the  edge,  and  the  out- 
side stitches  i  inch  from  the  edge  and  thru  both  thick- 
nesses of  stock. 

Turning  wrong  side  towards  you,  catch  stitch  in  the 
same  manner,  the  edges  of  the  patch  to  the  large  piece. 
24  sets  in  1  yard.    4^  yards  for  100  pupils.    {  spool. 
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A  Product  of  Modern  Education. 

The  following  dialog  comes  from  the  Glasgow  Bfven- 
ing  Newi.  It  is  overdrawn,  of  course,  but  there  is  an 
underlying  thought  worth  considering  in  America : 

Tommy  is  my  son.  I  often  wish  that  Tommy  stood 
in  the  same  relationship  to  me  that  I  stand  to  him.  I 
would  stagger  Tommy  in  a  way  I  never  succeeded  in 
staggering  my  father. 

Tommy  is  at  what  is  called  a  school.  He  goes  out  in 
the  morning  with  what  looks  like  a  free  library  and  a 
collection  of  club  pass-books  under  his  arm,  and  without 
the  ceremony  of  getting  round  the  street  corner,  lights 
his  cigarette  at  the  dose-mouth. 

Tommy  takes  his  castigation  when  caught,  and  I  have 
a  shrewd  suspicion,  soothes  his  wounded  nerves  with  a 
hair  of  the  dog  that  led  him  to  be  bitten. 

Then  Tommy  comes  home,  and  I  suffer. 

''Father,  what's  a  theodolite?" 

"A  what?'' 

''The-o-do-lite,"  very  deliberately.  ''Miss  Erudite 
was  telling  us  about  measuring  distances  and  heights 
and  depths  an'  things,  an'  said  they  used  a  the-o-do- 
lite.*' 

"  It's  a  thing,  Tommy,  that  neither  you  nor  I  nor  the 
teacher  is  yet  thoroly  acquainted  with." 

I  thought  that  a  tactful  answer.  It  might  have  been 
a  new  name  for  whooping-cough  for  all  I  knew.  There 
was  a  short  panse,  while  Tommy  manipulated  the  cat's 
hair  to  pussy's  infinite  annoyance. 

"  Fa-a-ther,"  in  a  tone  of  f  or-goodness-sake-be-worthy- 
of-your-son.    "  How  do  coals  grow?" 

"Why?" 

"Because  we  get  them  in  our  nature  lesson,  an' 
teacher  said  we  were  to  find  out  all  about  them." 

"  Mv  son,  I'll  buy  you  a  coaloit,  and  engage  an  expert 
for  you  to  go  in  for  a  series  ^f  experiments,  so  that  you 
may  be  able  to  answer  your  teacher.  How  many  more 
things  do  you  get  in  your  nature  lesson?" 

"  Heaps !  Trees  an'  birds  an'  houses  an'  the  Forth 
bridge,  an'  tramway  cars,  an'  how  to  dissolve  indiarubber, 
an'  make  gas  in  a  clay  pipe  (an'  oh  golly !  when  the 
teacher  did  that  she  burnt  her  fingers),  an'  grow  bananas, 
an'  make  guns  and  forts  fan'  I  know  ever  so  much  morjs 
about  guns  an'  soldiers  than  she  does),  an'  grind  spec- 
tacle-glasses, an'  iron — ** 

"Eh!    Grind  iron?" 

"No !"  severely;  "make  iron  in  furnaces,  an'  whal»- 
tone,  an'  herring,  and  a  whole  lot  of  things." 

I  wanted  to  add  something  to  that  remark,  but  prud- 
ence forbade.  "  My  boy,  you  are  becoming  an  inrerest- 
ing  product." 

"  I  know,  father ;  teacher  said  we  are  the  product 
of  the  ate." 

"  Fiddlesticks." 

I  say,  dad,  she  didn't  tell  us  why  a  donkey's  ears  are 
long  an'  a  horse's  aren't ;  can  you?" 

"  Tommy,  she  is  your  teacher.  You  are  sent  there 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Ask  her  why  a  don- 
key's ears  are  long.  There  are  some  things  I  don't 
know,  and  never  intend  to.  I  can  pay  my  house  rent 
and  taxes,  and  buy  you  a  new  suit  now  and  again,  and  a 
pair  of  boots  of  tener  than  you  deserve,  without  having 
been  brightened  up  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  a  donkey's 
anatomy,"  I  badly  wanted  to  compare  different  forms 
of  donkeys,  but  refrained. 

Again — 

"Father,  can  you  blob?" 

"  Tommy,  when  your  father  is  reading  his  News  you 
shouldn't  ask  questions." 

"But  I  can't,  mother,  an'  I  have  to." 

"What  may  blobbing  be.  Tommy?"  I  laid  down  my 
paper. 

It  is  'brush  work,'  father." 
And  what  is  brush  work,  pray?" 

"  You  have  a  little  dish  of  color  that  teacher  mixes 
an'  a  brush  an'  a  copy  book  an'  yer  lay  on  blobs  an'  make 


spiders  an'  earwigs  an'  beetles  an'  rabbits  an'  leaves  an' 
make  designs." 

"  Well,  Tommy,  I  can't  blob  and  I  won't  try  to  blob. 
I  don't  want  to  interfere  with  the  good  work  of  your 
teacher." 

Tommy  was  silent  for  about  two  minutes. 

"  Father,  we  are  to  have  brush  painting  after  blobs 
an' we  are  to  get  clay  modeling,  making  real  birds  an' 
nests  an'  eggs  an'  hens  an'  pigs  an'  we  are  to  get  free 
arm  drawing." 

"Stop  a  minute,  Tommy — what  is  free  arm  draw- 
ing?" 

"  Johnny  Frew  told  me — he  gets  it.    I  never  seen  it." 

"  You  never  seen  it !  When  you  have  a  spare  mo- 
ment from  these  highly  useful  subjects  wQl  you  kindly 
form  that  sentence, '  I  never  saw  it.'  Now  tell  me,  does 
Miss  Erudite  teach  these  subjects  slso?" 

"  Imphm." 

"  Imphm— that's'  another  for  correction.  Tommy, 
you  have,  I'll  admit,  put  to  me  a  few  puzzlers ;  my  turn 
now  is  fair  play.  I'm  going  to  ask  a  simple  one.  Add 
6  and  5." 

"  Eleven." 

"Right,  and  7?" 

"  Eighteen." 

"Right,  and  9?" 

The  hands  slipped  behind  his  back,  or  maybe  they 
were  there  all  the  time. 

"  Bring  these  fingers  into  my  view.  Tommy.  How 
much?" 

"  Twenty-five." 

"Wrong.    Try  again." 

"  Twenty-nine." 

"Wrong.  I  tliought  so.  Twenty-seven  is  the  an- 
swer. I  won't  ask  you  any  more,  but  when  our  stock- 
taking is  over  I'm  going  to  take  you  in  hand  and  teach 
you  a  few  things  I  learned  myself  at  school  from  a  good 
old  dominie,  who  knew  what  a  fight  a  lad  would  have  to 
make  in  the  world.  He  didn't  give  us  much  that  in 
later  years  we  had  to  forget.    Now  be  off  to  bed." 

When  he  had  gone,  I  turned  to  Mrs.  Brown.  **  Look 
here,  Martha,  if  s  absurd.  Nature  knowledge — why  any 
kid  with  limbs  and  eyes  of  decent  make  will  pick  up 
more  such  information  out  of  school  hours  than  any 
teacher  bom  will  teach  them  in  a  cycle  of  eentnries. 
We  don't  pay  anything  for  that  kid's  schooling,  except 
thru  the  taxes,  and  what  he  is  getting  is  not  worth  even 
that.  It's  frill,  frill,  frill,  and  not  a  bit  of  sound  doth 
in  the  lot.  I  tell  you,  I  want  our  lad  to  be  able  to  read 
well,  write  well,  speak  well,  do  a  decent  sum  of  arith- 
metic with  accuracy,  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy, and  a  fair  knowledge  of  not  too  remote  history, 
that  will  make  him  a  lad  useful,  no  matter  what  busi- 
ness he  goes  into,  or  where  he  goes.  Why,  in  our  place 
we  can't  get  a  boy  from  school  who  can  address  an  en- 
velope properly,  or  stick  the  county  on  if  it  is  required. 
We  can't  get  a  lad  worth  tuppence  a  week  until  we  scare 
the  rubbish  learned  at  school  out  of  his  head.  Here's  a 
young  lady  teacher — and  I  pity  her — it's  no  fault  of 
her's,  it'5  the  system — expected,  and  has  the  pluck,  for 
her  wage  to  try  and  teach  something  of  every  blamed 
thing  under  the  sun." 

"I  think,  John,  you  ought  to  stand  at  the  next  school 
board  election." 

"  I've  a  jolly  good  mind  to." 


<« 


«« 


World's  Fair  Grounds. — Andreas  Almonaster  y 
Roxas,  a  wealthy  Andalusian  who  made  his  fortune  in 
Louisiana,  chose  to  spend  it  in  his  old  age  erecting  pub- 
lic buildings.  One  of  these  a  Cabildo,  or  town  hall,  which 
was  built  in  1794  and  is  a  well-preserved  building  to  this 
day,  is  to  be  reproduced  at  the  World's  Fair,  for  use  as 
the  Louisiana  state  building.  Its  chief  historical  in- 
terest lies  in  the  fact  that  within  its  walls  the  transfer 
of  dominion  of  the  Louisiana  territory  from  Spain  to 
France  and  from  France  to  the  United  States  took 
place  in  1803. 
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SUriMER   TRAVEL  GUIDE 

The  long  snmmer  vacation  gives  the  teachers  of  the  United  States,  numbering  over  400,000,  an  opportnnitr  to 
see  aome  of  the  wonders  of  the  land  in  which  thej  live.  Teacher  toariats  increase  each  year,  and  there  is  no  part 
of  the  country  where  they  may  not  be  fonnd  during  July  and  August.  This  summer  many  attractive  trips  have 
been  arranged  in  connection  with  the  National  Educational  Association  convention  to  be  held  in  Mianeapolie, 
July  7-11. 

The  American  Institute  of  lastruction  will  meet  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  this  year,  and  an  enjoyable  time  in  the 
Green  tfonntain  State  ia  promised  in  the  way  of  scenery.  Those  who  attend  any  of  the  numerous  summer  schojla 
which  are  open  during  vacation  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  acenery  where  the 
schools  are  located.  Vacation  outings  add  largely  to  the  new  interest  which  the  teacher  carries  back  to 
her  fall  work. 


The  CominK  Recreation. 

By  F.  H.  Adams,  Bingbamton,  N.  T. 

The  few  days  intervening  before  the  desk  closes  for 
the  last  time  in  the  present  school  ;ear  nill  p&sa  quick- 
ly, and  the  plans  for  vacation  are  now  creeping  into  the 
odd  moments.  The  anticipation  of  coming  pleasures  ia 
almost  as  good  aa  the  pleasuiee  themselves.  Tbe  beau- 
tiful dreams  that  have  accompanied  the  building  of  air 
castles  can  find  substantial  echoes  in  tbe  building  of 
plane  for  the  summer  vacation,  which  are  not  so  sure  of 
destruction. 

Whatever  the  worker  intends  to'do  with  the  period  of 
allotted  rest  it  should  be, carefully  and  fully  plaDced.for 


in  planning  the  knowledge  gained  of  what  is  to  be  seen 
or  performed  will  enhaace  the  value  of  the  realization 
beyond  the  conception  of  any  one  who  has  not  attempted 
it.  Whether  yon  go  back  to  the  old  haants,— the  vil- 
lage, the  farm,  or  the  city  home  ;  or  whether  you  go  to 
seashore,  mountains,  takes,  or  across  tbe  ocean,  make 
your  plana  for  the  pleasures  and  the  duties  as  complete 
as  possible,  and  in  so  fat  as  you  can,  make  yourself  ac- 
quainted with  the  sights  that  are  coming,  from  every 
obtainable  source. 

k^The  American  people  have  been  a  people  of  unrelaz- 
ing  toil  and  vigilance  in  their  occupations,  seeming  to 
feel  that  time  of  rest  and  recreation  was  time  wasted, 
but  we  are  fast  changing  those  views,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  vast  numbers  of  vacation  resorts  and  summer  voy- 


ages that  have  recently  come  into  being.  Once  it  wai 
only  the  rich  who  were  thought  to  be  able  to  spend  a 
period  of  relaxation  and  change,  but  now  the  people  of 
small  income  realize,  thru  their  bite  of  experience,  that 
a  little  of  strain  saved  is  a  span  of  life  earned. 

A  recreation  hastily  decided  upon  has  pleasures,  but 
anticipatory  pleasures  can  be  made  as  great  aa  those  of 
realization  and  retrospect.  If  you  go  to  the  monntalns 
or  the  lakes,  or  the  seashore,  make  up  your  mind  where, 
aad  then  ascertain  what  of  interest  you  wish  to  see  and 
enjoy.  If  you  go  to  a  far,  strange  country  you  will  find 
guides  to  show  you  the  sights,  but  the  monotonous  chat- 
ter of  a  guide,  who  tells  his  story  to  everyone  in  the 
same  old  stereotyped  way,  is  wonderfully  more  valuable 
if  you  have  previous  knowledge  of  what  be  is  saying. 

If  health  and  strength  will  permit  there  is  no  more 
exhilarating  recreation  for  the  housed-ap  brain  worker 
than  is  afforded  by  a  bicycle  tour.  The  air,  the  exer- 
cise, the  buoyant  pleasure  of  rolling  away  in  the  clear, 
country  air  tbrn  woodland  and  meadow  and  village  make 
one  forget  that  there  is  aught  to  life  but  enjoyment. 
The  writer  was  a  participant,  three  years  ago,  in  a  long- 
planned  tour  across  Pennsylvania  and  Haryland  and 
down  into  Virginia,  and  more  than  half  of  the  perfect 
enjoyment  of  the  tour  came  from  the  fact  that  we  knew 
.where  we  were  going,  what  we  were  going  to  see,  and 
had  carefully  selected  our  routes.  The  scenes  and 
pleasures  of  that  tour  are  remembered  more  vividly  be- 
cause it  was  so  carefully  planned  and  carried  ont.  - 

He  who  deviates  from  the  humdrum  duties  of  to-day, 
and  selects  his  paths  of  pleasant  recreations  is  thrice 
joyful,  for  he  anticipates  all  that  he  realizes  and  stores 
more  safely  in  his  memory  the  happiness  of  what  he  has 
fB  joyed. 


SoHiary  Sandpiper. 

Along  tbe  shelviug  sands. 
The  slender  border  of  the  ocean  wide. 
Left  brown  and  wet  by  the  retreating  tide. 

There  solitary  stands 
The  lone  sandpiper  as  a  BentiiiBl, 
Guarding  this  frontier  of  the  watera  well 

Between  broad  seas  and  lands. 

Or  with  its  tiny  feet 
Marking  the  thio  mud  with  unmeaning  scrawl. 
It  keeps  a  careful  watching  over  all 

Its  self-appointed  beat. 
Scanning  from  time  to  time  tbe  ocean  wide, 
Uanceuverhig  before  (he  advaocing  tide 

A  masterly  retreat. 

Beside  the  unresting  sea. 
Itself  unresting,  on  the  narrow  shore 
Whereon  do  biltowa  smite  with  hollow  roar, 

The  piper  loves  to  be 
Alone  with  Nature  in  her  awful  mood. 
And  there  work  out  in  calm  of  solitude 

What  is  its  destiny. 

—Isaac  Bassett  Cboate. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN.. 

JULY  7-11.  1902. 


NATIONALpDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

For  the  National  Educational  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  7th  to  nth,  1902,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  will  sell  special  excursion  tickets,  July  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  1902,  at  rate  of  (31.50  for  the 
round  trip,  plus  S2.00  membership  fee  ;  good  returning  until  September  the  isti  1902,  if  deposited  betweea 
July  8th  and  14th,  with  Joint  Agent  at  Minneapolis,  on  payment  extension  fee  50  cents  with  validation 
fee  25  cents.. 

For  tickets  and  full  information,  apply  at  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Ticket  Offices,  Greater  New  York, 
Berth   in  sleeping  car,  whether  occupied  by  one  or  two  passengers  ^5.00  between  New   York  and 
Chicago,  and  92.00  between  Chicago  and  Minneapolis,  or  fourteen  dollars  for  the  round  trip. 


TOUR  /h°i.  YE,LL0WST0NE  PARK 

Erjeceplionaliy  Lola*  *R<il€<r  Offered  by  ih»  l^anntyltfania  Itaitroad 
on  Account  of  Rational  Educational  Association   Contfmntion. 


The  reduced  rates  authorized  by  the  tran scon ti Dental  rail- 
roads on  account  of  the  Annua]  Convention  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  July  7  ton, 
1901,  have  enabled  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Compaay  to  offer 
to  those  conteroplating  attendance   at  this   Coovention   an  op- 


lllM*r*a  Terraca,  laUowitome 


portunitjr,  under  the  direction  of  its  popular  Personally- Con- 
ducted Tourist  System,  not  only  of  visiting  the  beautiful  city 
ia  which  the  Convention  is  to  be  held,  and  participating  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Convention,  but  also  of  visiting  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  at  a  cost  impossible  under  or- 
dinary conditions  of  travel. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  is  never  more  attractive  than  during 
the  month  of  July,  and  the  tourists  under  the  care  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  will  be  afforded  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
visiting  all  its  unique  attractions,  including  the  Mararaoth  Hot 
Springs,  the  Geysers,  the  beautiful  Lake,  and  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Yellowstone. 


Hotel  at  Haunath  B«t  Sprlac*. 


The  tour  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Saturday, 
July  s.  and  return  Sunday,  July  jo.  Round-trip  tickets,  cover- 
ing all  pecessary  expenses  for  the  entire  trip,  including  one 
berib  in  Paliman  sleeper,  will  be  sold  at  rate  of  f  150  from  all 


points  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  east  of  Piltsborg.  When 
two  persons  occupy  one  berth,  the  rate  will  be  f  143  for  each 
person.    Rates  from  Pittsburg  will  be  tS  le**  tl»n  above. 

Tourists  wtll  use  a  special  train  over  the  entire  trip,  with 
the  exception  of  the  six  days  devoted  to  the  tour  of  the  Puk, 
when  stages  and  the  fine  hotels  maintained  in  the  Park  will  be 
utilized.  This  special  train  will  consist  of  a  Pullman  dining 
car,  sleeping  cars,  and  an  observation  car,  all  of  the  highest 
grade,  and  the  passengers  will  find  them  fully  as  comfortable 
and  convenient  as  the  best  hotels.  During  the  three  days 
at  the  Convention  in  Minneapolis,  July  7  to  g,  inclusive, 
this  palatial  train  will  be  at  the  command  of  the  tourists, 
obviating  the  necessity  of  securing  accommodations  at  hotels. 

The  beauties  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  most 
aptly  termed  Nature's  Wonderland,  most  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated.   From  tb«  lop  of  the  stages  in  which  the  toor  of  the 


OUraltUaL 


Park  is  made,  there  is  spread  out  before  the  traveler  a  con- 
stantly-changing panorama  of  wanders— anow-crowned  moun- 
tains; tumbling  and  tossing  riven;  Yellowstone  Lake,  like  a 
great  blue  sea  nestled  amongst  the  beetling  crags,  at  an 
altitude  above  that  of  the  summit  of  ML  Washington;  the 
curious  natural  springs,  where  chemical  deposits  glisten  in  the 
sun's  rays  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow;  and  the  Geysers, 
ever  presenting  a  scene  of  varied  charm  and  awe-Inspiring 
wonder. 

The  accommodations  on  this  tour  will  necessarily  be 
limited,  and  intending  tourists  should  apply  early  in  order  to 
secure  reservations  of  space.  Requests  for  detailed  Itineraty 
and  all  inquiries  regarding  accommodations  should  be  ad* 
dressed  to  Tourist  Agent,  iige  Broadway,  New  York,  orGao. 
W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  PennSThaals 
Railroad,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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VUtT  centt  •  year.    Send  five  oenia  for  ■ 
lie  copy  to  George  H.  DbdIcIb,  Q.  P.  A., 

id  Central  Station,  New  Yorlt 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  TOUR. 


Yellowstone 
National  Park 
and  Colorado 

Exceptional Ijp  Low  Rates  on  the  occuicn  of  the 

N.  L  A.  Convention  at  Minneapolis. 

Special  Train  of  Pallman  Palace  Sleeper* 
leaving  New  York,  Jul;  jtb,  via 

NEW    YORK    CENTRAL. 

Tour  embracing 

YELLOWSTONE    PARK.  SALT  UKE   CITY.    GLENWOOD 

SPRINGS,  DENVER.  ROYAL  GORGE.  COLORADO 

SPRINGS.  GARDEN  OF  THE  GODS,  MANITOU. 

CHICAGO,  Mid  NIAGARA  FAL15. 

Stopping  at  each  point,  coveriDg  a  period  of  13  days,  all  ez- 
peoiei  $>05.    Also  option  of  Sborter  Tour  to 

MINNEAPOLIS  and  the  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK, 

Time  18  dajrsi  cost  tigo. 

To  MINNEAPOLIS  and  return  on  thb  train, 

railway  fare  only,  $33. go. 


For  full  particolars  and  illustrated  itinerary  of  both  tours, 

MILTON  C.  ROACH, 

G.  E.  P.  A..  N.  T.  C.  A  H.  B.  B.  B. 

I31«  BraadiTBT.  NEW  YOKK. 


THE  COLORADO 
SHORT  LII\E 

ST.  LOLIS 
<  AND  K4I\S4S  CITY, 

VIA  THE  PUEBLO  GATEWAY, 

COLORADO,  UTAH 
PACIFIC  COAST. 


,H"  '>'«  391  Broadway.  NEW  YORK. 
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Co  to  ihe 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 

At  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

OK  JULY) 


PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

I  Via  WEST  SHODE  6AILBA0D  I 

I 


On  all  Fa^t  Srain-t  |j 

I  fiates  the  Lowest  Via  this  Picturesque  Route  | 

jlll  For  tickets,  time  tables  and  full  information  apply  to  oflices 

I/f  /fBtef  yo-RK:        113,359,671,  1216  BroadwiLy, 


379,  654  Columbus  Avanu*. 
133  Wkat  125th  St.,  and  ait  Stallons  Foot  W«st  42d  St.,  and  Foot  Franlllln  St. 
1/f  ^•ROOKLV/f!       338,  343.  726  Fulton  St. 


t 


C.  £..  LAMB£,RT.  lj§ 

General  Paaaenfer  Agent,  |||| 

NCW  YORK  ]j[[ 


H.  B.  JAGOE, 

General  Eaalem  Fassencor  Agent, 
3S9  Braadwar.  NEW  YOR.K 


<m^^^^is!is!mism!isimmmme^m(m^mi!i^m?&'i 


Summer 

Vacations 


With  the  Summer  comes  thoughis  of  the  vacation,  where  and  how  to  go. 
E^cepiional  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Lake  Shore  it  Michigan  Southern 
Railway's  excellent  service  for  travel  to  the  resons  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in  the 
Adirondack  and  White  Mountains,  the  Atlantic  Coast,  Lake  Chautauqua,  Niagara  Falls, 
Colorado,  and  resorts  in  the  west  and  northwest.  Ticket  sales  begin  June  ibi,  close 
September  30th  ;   good  until  October  31st  for  return. 

Tickets  over  the  Lake  Shore  give  option  of  rail  or  steamer  either  way  between 
Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  without  extra  cost,  eicept  those  sold  locally  between  those  c 

BOOKS  FREE  ON  REQUEST.  A  finely  illustrated  descriptive 
book  about  Lake  Chautatiqua,  alao  book  giving  choice  list  of  routes  to 
the  east,  with  rates  from  Cliicago,  Toledo  and  Cleveland. 

For  these  books  or  desired  information  about  travel  over  Lake  Shore  write  to 

A.  J.  Smith,  c  p.  a  t.  a.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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TO  THE  CONVENTION ! 

National  Educational  Association, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 

JULY    7>11, 


CHICAGO,    MILWAUKE.E    AND 
ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY. 

The  World's  Most  Fsmous  Train 

"The  Pioneer  Limited" 
"The  St.  Paul  Road" 


of   tba    GoTarnmai 


Faal   Mall  Train 


SEVEN     .... 
MINCIPAL  ROUTES 


CHrCAGO  and 
MINNEAPOLIS 


OoaTention  eicnrsinD  tickets  will  b«  ifood  soiDg  and  letDmliiK  tIb 
,(17  ot  ine  BboTe  and  seTeral  other  sitraccive  route*  wbiob  afford  ■ 
Te»t  TUitlj  of  teener;,  reach  tbe  moat  tiri>otta,nt  tawna  in  (be 
torihweet, ine  Wi*ooDsiD"I.BkeI{ei[loii,"  the  D»II*"otUie  Wiican- 
in  River,  and  iaclade  a  tbree  hnndrei)  mile  trip  alonft  the  Hiuiuippj 


Iliostrated  clrcnlar  with  time  tablei,  mapi.  and  general  ii 
tion,jnoiudinB  detaile  ar  ' ' '—   ••-' »— ■-   — 


The  Mwt  Direct 
The  Only  Two  md  Four  Triclt  Syilem 
The  Quickeit  m  well  m  the  B«it  Hwtte 


FRoii  BOSTON  ^^ 

ALBANY  BUFFALO 

DETROIT  TOLEDO 

CHICAGO  "°""  WEST 

\s  oia  the 

Bosion  &  Albany  R.R. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Superb  Parlor,  Sleeping  ind  Din- 
ing Car  Service,  and  the  most 
thorough  equipmeat  possible, 
make  this  the  moat  delightful 
and  popular  route  for  all  tourists 
from  New  England     :    :    ;    :    : 

A.  5.  HANSON,     GeiTl  PuKnjcr  A^n- 


GREEN  MOUNTAINS  1 
LAKE  GHAMPLAIN 

p  as  reached  by  the 

f  CENTRAL  VERMONT  R.R. 


always  popular  • 
will  have  aa  additional  atlractloc 
this  season  for  Teachers  and 
Educators  on  account  ol  Ibe 
meeting  of  the 

America]]  InslUote  of  InstrDcUon 

At  BurHng:ton,  Vt.,  July  f  to  4, 
foi"  which  excursion  tickets  will  be 
sold,  June  17  to  July  3  inclusive,  good 
returning  until  July  3r,  at  very  low 
rates.  Special  rates  will  also  be 
made  for  side  trip  excursions  from 
Burlington    to    various    prominent 

Attractive  descriptive  folder  giv- 
ing full  information  mailed  on  ap- 
plication. 


I  A.W.IcclHtane,  T.B-HaiUeT.N.E.P. 
,  9.P.A.,  »«Bway.  Wfl  W»«hington9t. 
'  New  York.  Boston.  Maw. 


A 

Picture  Book 

I  ENTITLED 

:  "Michigan  in  Summef^ 

about  the  Summer  Rctorti  on  the 

GRAND  RAPIDS 
;&  INDIANA 
i  RAILWAY  „..,-K„.. 

will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  receipt  of  post- 
age—a cents. 

It  is  a  handsome  booklet  of  forty-eight 
pages,  containing  two  hundred  pictures  of 
'    tbe  famous  Michigan  Summer  Resorta. 

I  Poloskvy  Walloon  LkKc 

I  Omeitm  Wequetonslnx 

>  Harbor  Point  Bky  Viow 

'  Northport  CharleTOix 

!  MacKloac  Island  Oden 

,  Traverso  City  Roaring  Brook 
Les  Cheneatix  lalando 

Gives  list  of  hotels  and 
boarding  houses ;  rates  by 
day  and  week,  railroad  fares, 
maps,  and  G.  R.  &  1.  train 
service.  Fishermen  will 
want  "  Where  to  Go  Fiah- 
Postage,  2  cents. 

C.  L  LOCKWOOD,  &  P.  A. 

«3  80.  Ionia  St..    Grand  Rapid*.  Mloh. 
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A  famous  resort  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  reached  in  2}^  hours  from  New  York  by  fast 
express  trains  over  the  Luckawanivft  R&ilroad.  Sur- 
rounded by  delightful  summer  hotels  at  Stroudsburj, 
Forest  Park,  Sprajueville.  Bushkil),  Dingman's,  Delaware  and 
Portland.  "  Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts,"  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book,  will  give  complete  Information  about  them.  The  book  also 
contains  a  series  of  amusing  vacation  stories,  entitled  the  ■■  Experiences 
of  Pa."  Send  5  cents  In  postage  stamps  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General 
Passenger  Agent.  Lackawanna  Railroad,  New  York  City,  and  a  copy 
will  be  mailed  to  you. 


The  magnificent  through  train 
service     maintained     by     the 

'"Bi^  Four" 

In  conDBctton  with  the 

New    York    Central   Boston 

6.  Alb&.ny  and  Chesa.- 

pe&ke  S.  Ohio  Ry's. 

includes  BuEEet  Pa rlor.Caf^- Library 
Dining  and  Observation  Cars,  and 
Pullman  Sleepers 
To 
Mountains,  # 

LaKes,  ^ 

SeasKore. 
Cast         # 

West.         i> 
41  North. 


Writ*  _f or  raft*  and  fotdtr^, 

Wkrraa  J.  Lraoki  W>  t.  Dapp*. 

Gen'I  Pui.  A  Tkt.  Aft.        Aut.  Gen-l  P.  A  T.A. 

CiiroiiTmTi,  Ohio. 

AN  AGENT  WANTED 

Di  ITSBT  OODRTT  AKDKTIBX  OITX 

HI  THK  mnTKD  btatxs  roB 

Kcnofl0'$  •  Ceadxn'  •  torarkt 


JWICHIGAN  rENTRM, 

"THE  NIAGARA  FALLS  ROUTE" 
b»//f  moK*  *p*ciatty  lotit  ralt^t  of  fort  for 


National  Educational 

Association  Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


JULY  7-11 


The  f»t  through  trains  in  connection  with  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 
and  the  New  York  Central  R.  H.,  between  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago, 
taking  passengers  via  Niagara  Falls,  should  be  the  favorite  route  for 
Educators  and  those  combining  instruction  with  pleasure. 


For  iBftrmation  at  to  ratei,  s 
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^CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY^ 

t^  When  purchasing  tickets  to  the  National  Educational  Association  Convention  at  Minneapolis 
July  7lh-l  ith,  be  sure  to  obtain  them  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  "  Soo  Line." 

L\/Ar\/7UO\/SLJ^  FITTE'D  VESTI'B\/LE'D  T7tA.lJVS 

SLBEI'I/iC,  TA'RLOP^,   A./fD   'DI/flJVG   CA.7iS, 

K^  Passengers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  stopping  at  Desbarats  and  witnessing  in  an  open  air 
theatre  amid  the  sylvan  beauties  of  the  woods  and  lakes  the  drama  of  "  Hiawatha  "  adapted  from  Long- 
fellow's poem  of  that  name,  commencing  July  lOth. 


19*  Our  Summer  Tour  Books  will  tell  you  of  the  wonders  to  be  seen  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Edward  Whymper  as  forty  Switzerlands  rolled  into  one  ;  the  beauties  of  the  Lakes  in  the 
Clouds;  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Great  Glacier.  Be  sure  to  write  for  one  of  these  books  before  planning 
your  vacation  trip. 

*8~  To  Sportsmen  our  "  Fishinj;  and  Shooting"  is  the  most  interesting  publication  issued  to-day. 
Send  for  it  !  

K^  We  can  book  you  from  Vancouver  by  our  lines  of  Ocean  Steamships  to  China,  Japan,  The  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  Honolulu,  and  New  Zealand.  It  will  amply  repay  you  to  read  our  very  interesting  and 
beautifully  illustrated  pamphlets  on  China,  Japan,  and  Hawaii      Forwarded  on  application. 


C.  E.  B.  USSnBK,  O.  P.  A.. 
Mtantr*>l,  Qu*.  . 


'.  N.  T. 


Educational  Meetings. 


June  24  26.— Arkansas  Stale  Teachers' 
Association,  Hot  Springs. 

June  15-27.— Ohio  State  Teachers'  Abbo- 
ciatioD,  Put-in- Bay,  Ohio. 

June      26-30. — International      Sunday 
ool  Convention,  Denver,  Col. 
June  28-]uly  3.— American  Asaoclation 
Advancement  of  Science,  PIttsburE,  Pa. 
June  30,  July  1.— Univeraity  Convoca- 


tion, at  Albany,  N.  Y.  James  Russell  Par- 
sons, Jr.,  secretary,  Albany,  N.  V. 

June 30. — Julys. — National  Association 
of  EIocutioniitB.  Virgil  A.  Pinkney,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  president 

June  30,  July  1,2,  3,— Maryland  State 
Teachers  auociation,  at  Ocean  City,Supt. 
F.  Eugene  Wathen,  of  Annapolis,  presi- 
dent ;  A.  C.  Hailey,  of  Comus,  setretary. 

About  July  I.— Kentucky  Educational 
Association,  at  Lexington.  W.  W.  White, 
Alexandria,  secretary 

July  1-4.  Southern  Educational  asso- 
ciation. Chattanooga.  SUte  Snpt.  Wm. 
N.  Sheats,  ot  Florida,  president. 


July,, 
Asociati 


-West  Virginia  Edacatlooal 
association.  Mt.  Lake  Park.  President 
ThoB.  C.  Miller^ Charleston;  secretary  A. 

i  Wilkinson,  Orafton:  treasury,  Geo.  S. 
aidle?,  Charleston. 


dent.  Dr.  J.  R-  1 

secretary.  Dr.  J.  P.  McCask'ey,  Lancaster 

July  2.3.— New  York  Society  for  Child 

Study,at  Saratoga,N.  Y.  Principal  Myron 


lurg.    l.„. 

.  Flickinger,  Lockhaven 


The  Northern  Tour 

through  the  most  interesting  and  historic  region  In  America. 

The  Adirondacks. 
Lake  Champlaln, 
Au  Sable  Chasm 
Hotel  Cbamplain, 
Lake  George, 
Saratoga  Springs, 
Sharon  Springs 

are  a  few  of  the  numerous  c«ol  and 
healthful  resorts  to  which  the 

Delaware  &  Hudson 
Lines 

lead.    The  Shortest,  Qnickest,  and 
Best  Route  between 

New  York  and  Montreal. 

The    Leading  Carrier  of  Summer  Tourists, 

-J,  --  "A  Summer  Paradise,"  an  illustrated  book  of  practical  information  mailed  to 

pages,  haadaomely  illustrated,  telling   any  address  upon  receipt  of  4  cents  postage. 

"  '  *  H.  G.  Young,  2d  Vice-Pres.  J.  W.  Burdick,  C.  P.  Agent, 

MICHIGAN   SUMMER  l(ESORTS  New  York  city  Ticket  office  and  Bnreau  of  information^ 4\CiMft»J».^iW*'«i- 


MICHIOAN  SUMMER  RESORTS 

When  planning  your  vacation  for  this 
season,  ask  for  ioformation  concern ing 
the  Summer  Resorts  of  Michigan 
The  PERE  MARQUETTE  RAIL 
ROAD  reaches  all  of  the  resorts  of 
Northern  Michigan,  and  oSers  a  most 
convenient  route,  coupled  with  unex- 
celled train  service  and  modem  con- 
veniences. 

THE  ROUTE  TO  MINNEAPOLIS 

Teachers  from  Eastern  Points  who 
expect  to  attend  the  N.  £.  A.  meeting 
in  Minneapolis  this  summer  should 
ask  for  information  concerning  this 
route.    A  combination  of 

UKE  AND  LAND  TRAVEL 

which  breaks  the  monotony  of  an  all 
rail  trip.  One  night  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Five  hours  by  rail  from  Detroit 
to  Ottawa  Beach,  a  fashionable  sum- 
mer resort,  thence  by  1 


FOUR  HANDSOME  PHOTOGRAPHS 

of  Michigan  resort  scenery,  6x8  inches, 
mountea  on  grey  mat— a  special  plat- 
inum print  from  original  negatives, 
sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  35c. 
in  stamps  01  coin. 

Write  to  H.  F.  MOELLER, 
Gen'l  Pass'r  AgL, 

Detroit,  Mich., 
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T.  Scudder,  of  New  Palt7  Normal  school, 
president. 

July!  3.— New  York  Stale  Teachers'  As 
BDciation,  at  Saratoga  Springs.  Supt.  H.  P. 

r-  ^  BuSalo,  president ;  R.  A.  Sear- 


5,  Rochester,  secretary, 
i»>y3-5— Virg  -' 

"   'lottesviUe. 


irginia  State  Aasociat 


August  6-11,— The  Negro  Young  Peo- 
ple's Christian  and  Educational  Congress, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

J1U77-11.  Fatlooal  Edacatlooal  A>- 
•ociatlos  «t  Hlnneapohi,  Minn.  Wal- 
lace 0.  Hye,  chairman  local  ezecutlTe 
committee. 

July  16,  17,  18.— Teooetsee  Stale 
Teachers'  association.  Monteagle.  Presi- 
dent Homer  L,  Hig^s,  Greentield  ;  secre- 
tary, S.  A.  Myndcrs,  Jackson. 

July  ig~2i. — Georgia  Stale  Teachers' 
association.  Tybee.  President,  Supt.  G 
G.  Bond,  Athens;  secretary,  J.  T.  Olli- 
phant,  Barnesvilte. 


Summer  Schools. 

June    1-17. — Gale'sburg     Kindergarten 

Normal  school.     Adda  R.  Robertson,  aec- 

June  5- Aug.  20. — Campbell  university, 


preside!)  t. 

June  g  to  July  to  and  July  ai  to  Aug.  29. 
— Illinois  Slate  Normal  university,  Nor- 
mal. Ill .  two  summer  sessions.  Address 
David  Felmley. 

June  lo-Auc.  19. — Valpaiaiao  college 
and  Northern  Indiana  normal  school.  H. 
It.  Brown,  president,  Valparaiso.  Ind. 

June  13-Aug.  j.— Ohio  university  sum- 
mer school.  Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  president, 
Athens,  O. 

June  isJulya^. — Universityof  Nebras- 
ka, summer  session,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

June  i5-July  16.— State  University  of 
Iowa.  Address  President  G.  £.  McLean, 
or  Dean  L.  G.  Weld. 

June  16-30.— Kl  ind  worth  conservatory, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

June  i6-Ju!y  19,— Central  Utah  college 
■ummer  school.  George  Christensen,  presi' 
dent,  Ml,  Pleasant,  Utah. 

Jane  16  July — ■ — Summer  School  under 
auspices  o(  Denver  Normal  and  Prepar- 
ktory  School  £x-State  SuperintenoeDt 
■  Fred  Dick,  Denver,  Col.,  principal. 

June  i8-Aug.  30. — Summer  School  of 
Education,  Ihe  University  of  Chicago, 
Two  terms,  each  ol  six  weeks. 

June  ig-Aug,  30,— New  England  conser- 
vatory of  music;  private  teachlne:  during 
entire  vacation  period.  Frank  W.  Hale. 
Boston. 

June  igjuly  31. — University  of  TenneS' 


John  W.  Cook,  president, 

June  J3-Augusi  i.— Vandcrbilt  univer- 
fcity  summer  school.  Dr.  T.  J.  McGill,  sec- 
retary, Nashville,  Tenn. 

June  13-Aug,  1,— Ott  summer  school  of 
oratory.  E.  A.  Ott,  Drake  university, 
Des  Moines,  la. 

June  i3-Aug,  i. — Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago.     Victor  C.  Alder- 


Address  Supl.  E.  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg, V; 

June  23  Aug.  2i.^Drake  university, 
summer  Latin  school,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Address  Prof.  Wilberl  L,  Carr. 

Junez3-Aug.  9.— The  fourth  university 
branch  summer  school  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  will  be  held  at  Mountain 
Cirove,  Missouri.  Address  J,  C.  Jones, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

June  September.— Summer  school  of 
the  Art  Students'  League,  New  York. 
Address  this  league  at  21^  West  Fifty- 
seventh  street,  New  York  city, 

June  zi-Aug,  8.— Mt,  Union  college,  Al- 


liance, O.  Address,  President  A.  B,  Riker. 

June  25  July  23.— Siale  summer  school 
for  teachers,  Winthrop  college,  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C.  John  J.  McMahan,  stale  auperin- 
lendent  ot  education,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

June  25-Aug.  8.— Summer  session  of  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 
John  R.  Eflinger,  Jr.,  secretary. 

June  30-Aug.  8.— Benton  Harbor  college, 
summer  session,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

June  30  July  12. — San  Francisco  session 
ol  njiional  summer  schools.     Address  S, 


Hudson  River  by  Daylight 


C.  Smith,  <32i-3is  Sansome  street,  San 
Francisco. 

June  3c-July  iz.— Normal  school,  Los 
Angeles.    Mr.  Edwin  A,  Cox. 

June  30-Aueuat  8.— Northern  State  nor- 
mal school,  Marquette,  Mich.  D.  B. 
Waldo,  principal. 

June  30.— The  summer  session  of  the 
Ferris  institute.  W.  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rap- 
ids.  Mich. 

July  i-Aug,  10. — Yale  summer  school  ol 
(Continued  on  page  710.) 


THE  PALACE  IBOS  SIZAUSKS 

lEW10IIK"and"lLBJlllY' 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Daily,  Except  HnndaT.' 


The  sttraotlva  route  tor  atunnier  pleaeore  tr*vcl 
to  or  from  the 

Catskill  MounUlns 

Saratoga  and  the  Adirondacks 

Hotel  Cbamplaln  and  the  North 

Niagara  Palls  and  the  West 

The  ThouAand   Islands  and  Saint 

Lawrence  River 

P.  B.  HIBBARD,  Oen'l  Pasacngcr  Agt., 

Deabrasaeii  Siren  PIrr,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Coast  of  the  Empire  State  Ideal 
Attractions  fjr 

NATURE  STUDY 

or 

THE  STUDENT'S  REST 

Terminal  Morraines,  Subterraceui 
Streams,  Rare  Trees  and  Flowers,  Fishes 
and  Birds.  Surl  and  Still  Water  Bathing, 
Safe  Sailing. 

Good  R«&ds,        Pure  Wkter, 
and  Bracing  Air. 
Splendid  Train  Service,  Quick  Commun- 
ication with  New  York, 
cover  postage  on  following 


The  Lon^  bland  Railroad  Co., 

Offtoaa: 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY,    N.  T. 

Howard  M.  Smith.      H.  B.  Fullcrion, 


Southern  Railway 


ForHmcml  in  I'stsbliehinx.high-claie 


moilflm  i 01  prove mi^nta  are  ml^jpted.  anil  on  no  railroad  in  Amerioa  will  be  touod  marelni- 
uriouB  serWi'B,  operating  Us  trains  Irom  .New  York  to  WMhinglon  over  the  PennaylTMiis 
Railroad  and  thence  vi»  Souihern  Railway,  etc. 

Atlanta.,  Chattanooga..  Birmfntfham,  -:£t'S?.t"J.^^*!!f  ;•■?!' 


from  New  York  w 


Noia/  Orlnane  X*»Kac  perb  IMlImanBloepiiiaRJid  DinlnK-t^arBorrice.  The 
r«lew  uneans.  lexas.  JiootB or iheWaihSSm and  SonlhwjitBni  Limited. 
MAvir>n  &  r\A  fa  llFnrnln  I  oiuiections  at  Hew  Orlaanairilh  Soathera  Pa- 
raexiCO  a.r\a  V,a.iirorma.   piuo  special  snn»et  Limited,    Leave  New  YorH 

Toesdnf.  Thursila;  and  Sntur(<ai'  during  (he  tourist  season,  OtMsrvation  Car  New  York 
ir>  Atlanta,    fuliiiutn  loorial  sleeping  Cur  Waeblnelon  to  Sao  Pranctsco  vithont  cbniiKe, 

Mondays,  WedneB.lay8.  and  Fridaj-is 

Sa.v&r\na.h.  Cha.rlestor\.  Augusta..  fJ,'^ii°S^^i^  fg??^^ 

.Ifilcvll  ldnr\H  ThnmH«vllli>  ieteeaaon.  Elvios  the  moat  Fatiaractor; 
^^eKyil  ISiana,    1  nomasvilie,    ^hejale,    Hleenmr  and  Dining-car  Her- 

Floridfi,  Nassau,  and  Cuba.  5^;,V."A«?i''i?^^""■»!_'■'««.^rai«,lbe 


Pinehurst,  AsKevllle,  Hot  Springs. 


Springs,  Ark. 


id       Three  fsAt  ex- 

artbeSky"   press  Iraiua  gir- 

Memphis.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Hot  iSfuni.of'm^de'ra'iSJ'v^ 

~  "■         '•--■      [jg„  Yoj)j  jgj]j,  fgr  (ijp  greatest  health  rasorta  of 

,  p.niDDlii'lT  (h.l  at  llaptlttlil  min.  IbF  SOUTH- 
ARUINOTON  iDd  HOlrfHWEBTERS   UMITKD." 

IB!   271  aad  1  las  BrsadwaT 
Bardnick,  6. P.  A.       SLtX.  S.  TBWSA1T.  K.  P.  1. 
iiiS  Broadway,  car,  3ttk  St..  lew  Tart 


WasainEton  tl.  C 


Jane  21, 1902 
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NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  BOSTON. 


Ruskin  and  Education. 


Week  Ending  June  21,  1902. 


Convicted  on  Testimony  of  Their  Own. 

A  correspondent  Toices  a  very  prevalent  misconcep- 
tion of  the  effect  of  professional  criticism.  He  writes  : 
''  The  shameful  treatment  of  Superintendents  Bright, 
Wolfe,  Leviston,  and  others  is  only  a  tame  illustration 
of  what  thousands  of  teachers  are  subjected  to  at  this 
time  of  year  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  If  the  ties 
which  bind  me  to  school  work  were  not  as  unusually 
strong  as  they  are  I  should  have  given  up  long  since- 
But  I  believe  educational  speakers  and  papers  are  much 
to  blame  for  the  lack  of  respect  for  teachers.  They  are 
constantly  pointing  out  shortcomings  and  give  the  im- 
pression that  teachers  are  not  worth  more  than  they  are 
getting."  Now,  the  conclusion  of  this  valued  friend  is 
wholly  wrong.  Educational  speakers  and  papers,  for 
one  thing,  do  not  get  as  general  and  flattering  a  hearing 
as  he  seems  to  credit  them  with.  If  an  occasional  voice 
is  raised  against  teachers  on  the  basis  of  statements 
gathered  from  the  confessions  of  the  profession  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  difSculty  in  taking  every  particle  of 
force  out  of  it  by  an  argument  like  this  : 

Among  ourselves  we  may  freely  criticise  whatever  is 
unworthy  of  the  high  calling  of  the  teacher.  Just  so 
at  prayer-meeting  —members  of  the  church  may  confess 
sins  they  have  committed  and  admonish  one  another  to 
greater  efforts  toward  sanctification.  But-should  this 
afford  a  reason  why  these  people  should  be  convicted  as 
unworthy  citizens  on  *'  testimony  of  their  own"  ?  So 
should  teachers  not  be  pronounced  unworthy  of  emolu- 
ment because  of  any  evidences  they  may  give  of  a  de- 
sire to  perfect  themselves  by  expressing  their  conscious- 
ness of  failure  to  live  up  to  the  high  stewardship  en- 
trusted lo  them.  Is  the  Pharisee  to  go  justified  rather 
than  the  honest  worker  who  is  struggling  to  wax  strong 
and  worthy? 


Leaders  of  the  Sons  of  Light. 

It  will  gradually  dawn  upon  the  public  that,  at  least, 
there  are  possibilities  of  greatness  in  the  teachers'  pro- 
fession. What  made  Rousseau  great?'  What  made 
Froebel  great?  Dr.  Arnold?  Edward  Thring?  Because 
they  taught  and  thought.  In  the  Century  Magazine  fqr 
September,  1888,  appeared  some  noble  lines  by  Bliss 
Carman,  the  initial  one  of  which  oft  comes  unbidden  to 
the  tongue  : 

This  was  a  leader  of  the  sons  of  light 

Of  winsome  cheer  and  strenuous  command. 

Upon  the  veteran  hordes  of  bigot-land 

All  day  his  vanguard  spirit,  flaming  bright, 

Bore  up  the  brant  of  unavailing  fight. 

Then,  with  the  iron  in  his  soul,  one  hand 

Still  on  the  hilt,  he  passed  from  that  slim  band 

Out  thru  the  ranks  to  rearward  and  the  night. 

The  day  is  lost  but  not  the  day  of  days, 

And  ye  his  comrades  in  the  losing  war 

Stand  once  again  for  liberty  and  love. 

Close  up  the  ranks ;  his  deed  your  deeds  let  praise. 

Against  the  front  of  dark  where  gleams  one  star, 

Strive  on  to  death  as  this  great  captain  strove. 


The  time  will  come  when  Ruskin  will  be  named  among 
the  educational  forces  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  at 
present  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  school-room 
.work  who  are  of  his  discipleship  is  small.  His  **  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture "  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
personal  character  of  all  sincere  workers  for  better 
things.  The  Menorah,  or  seven-branched  candlestick, 
represented  the  Jewish  nation  on  the  arch  of  Titus  in 
Rome  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen  after  the  lapse  of  2,000 
years.  In  the  Christian  church  it  signifies  the  seven 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Art  work  with  Ruskin  was  a 
faith  and  a  religion,  and  so  must  education  be  with  the 
teacher.  Any  who  are  not  in  the  school-room  because 
they  believe  in  education  should  leave  it  at  once. 

The  Liamp  of  Sacrifice  typifies  the  spirit  of  self-denial 
and  self-forgetfulness  which  possesses  the  true  teacher 
who  brings  himself  daily  to  the  altar  with  love  for 
others,  esteeming  alike  the  poorly  dressed,  the  ignorant, 
the  unattractive,  even  the  wilful  as  capable  of  better 
things  and  a  nobler  destiny  thru  him.  He  puts  aside 
the  idea  of  making  money  out  of  his  work  ;  he  foregoes 
opportunities  for  riches  or  fame,  aiming  to  realize  his 
conception  of  the  ideal  man.  This  means  far  more  than 
willingness  to  undergo  bodily  discomfort  and  weariness, 
as  all  who  labor  must ;  it  means  putting  one's  self  on 
the  altar  for  the  good  of  others.  The  seed  dropped 
in  the  earth  must  die  if  fruit  is  to  be  borne.. 

The  Lamp  of  Truth  represents  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated the  one  who  sought  for  the  ''  treasure  hidden  in 
a  field."  His  pupils  must  go  out  as  truthseekers ; 
therefore  the  teacher  must  be  a  worshiper  at  the  shrine 
of  Truth.  The  heathen  Greeks  polished  the  stones  of 
their  temples  on  all  sides,  because  the  gods  could  see 
everywhere  ;  this  has  a  tremendous  moral  significance. 
To  conceal  the  truth  is  a  small  thing  compared  with 
possessing  no  love  for  the  truth  at  all.  The  child  that 
seeks  to  know  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  after  the 
truth.  Great  is  that  person  who  can  inspire  a  life-long 
desire  to  know  truth. 

But  this  lamp  also  represents  the  spirit  of  honesty 
that  demands  that  only  solid  and  worthy  material  be  put 
into  the  work.  Of  all  things  let  no  **  shoddy  "  be  em- 
ployed in  the  school-room  ;  it  is  the  disgrace  yet  of  the 
commercial  world.  An  artist,  obliged  to  paint  dogs 
**  because  they  would  sell,"  whereas  his  landscapes  wculd 
not,  came  to  value  his  productions  because,  as  he  said, 
**  My  soul  is  in  them."    So  it  must  be  with  the  teacher. 

The  Lamp  of  Power  typifies  the  impartation  of  a 
quality  above  and  beyond  knowledge.  Culture  is  above 
Cram.  ''  Know  this,"  says  the  average  teacher.  **  Be 
this,"  is  the  aim  of  one  of  superior  insight.  The  pupils 
of  the  latter  are  noted  for  the  power  they  exhibit ;  they 
are  original ;  they  think  for  themselves ;  they  investi- 
gate ;  they  ask  "  why  "  a  thing  is  so.  Like  the  oak  that 
derives  strength  from  a  flinty  soil,  so    they  obtain 

strength  from  considering  numbers  and  things. 

The  Lamp  of  Beauty  represents  an  element  too  often 
not  incorporated  in  the  teacher's  character.  Yet  ttere 
should  be  a  decided  daily  effort  to  cause  an  appreciation 
of  beauty  in  the  school-room.  The  attempt  to  decorate 
the  school-room  is  a  recognition  of  this  element.  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  hundreds  will  hang  up 
pictures  they  at  heart  despise,  because  they  have  no  ap- 
preciation of  beauty.  What  a  countless  number  of  un- 
lovely school-rooms  exist !    Shall  it  ever  be  thuat 
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The  Lamp  of  Life  typifies  the  vital  energy  that  is  the 
result  of  real  teaching.  Edacation  is  showing  one  how 
to  live  a  higher  and  nobler  life.  What  an  impress  Jesus 
left  on  the  life  of  the  world.  Can  the  teacher  really 
say  to  his  pupils,  "Because  I  live  ye  will  live  also." 
Mary  Lyon,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  proportion 
of  her  pupils  that  would  live  a  Christian  life,  replied^ 
"All."  The  question  to  be  constantly  asked  by  the 
teacher  is,  "What  sort  of  lives  will  these  pupils  lead?" 

The  Lamp  of  Memory  is  the  spirit  that  perpetuates 
in  the  school-room  the  great  men  that  have  lived,  or 
the  great  causes  that  have  been  struggled  for,  or  the 
glorious  victories  that  have  been  won.  Has  the  teacher 
any  Platos,  Washingtons,  Lincolns,  Howards,  or  Wilber- 
forces  in  his  school-room  7  Are  Marathon,  Leydec, 
Yorktown,  terms  that  stir  the  blood  ?  Is  human  liberty 
felt  to  be  more  precious  than  human  life?  The  school- 
room should  echo  with  the  noble  sentiments  that  have 
been  uttered  in  past  ages. 

The  Lamp  of  Obedience  represents  the  observance  of 
fixed  principles  in  his  work.  It  is  brought  continually 
an  a  charge  against  teaching  that  no  fixed  principles  are 
observed,  that  the  teacher  proceeds  in  a  haphazard  way, 
to-day  after  one  fashion,  to-morrow  after  another,  not 
looking  for  and  not  preparing  for  the  results  that  are 
sure  to  come  from  an  observance  of  law.  Dr.  Arnold 
said  the  inquiry  should  continually  present  itself  under 
the  words  "What  is  the  law?** 

The  foregoing  words  may  suggest  to  the  teacher  to 
inquire  whether  teaching  is  that  small  and  cheap  busi- 
ness human  estimation  usually  puts  on  it.  Ruskin  de- 
voted his  energies  to  rescuing  life  from  the  degradation 
to  which  it  seemed  destined.  Let  the  teacher  deter- 
mine his  work  shall  be  a  truly  noble  one  no  matter  how 
small  the  compensation  may  be,  nor  how  great  the  lack 
of  interest.  Let  him  bear  aloft  the  educational  seven- 
branched  candlestick  and  let  it  illumine  his  work. 


New  York  city  is  to  have  a  school  of  commerce  for 
girls. 

Dr.  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
The  School  Journal  thru  his  helpful  articles,  has  been 
promoted  from  the  principalship  of  P.  S.  19,  Manhattan, 
to  a  district  superintendency  in  the  borough  of  Rich- 
mond. Supt.  Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
has  been  elected  to  the  superintendency  held  by  Mrs. 
Anna  L.  Gordon.  These  appointments  deservedly  meet 
with  general  approval. 

^Chancellor  Anson  Judd  Upson,  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  ex-president  of  Auburn 
Theological  seminary,  died  at  Glens  Falls,  June  15,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia. 
Hamilton  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1843  with 
high  honors,  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1870,  and 
Union  college  that  of  LL.  D.  in  1880.  The  legislature 
of  New  York  elected  him  a  regent  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity in  1874 ;  he  was  made  vice-chancellor  in  1890,  and 
in  1892  was  elected  chancellor,  succeeding  George 
William  Curtis. 

A  friend  has  sent  this  delicious  bit  of  a  prolog  to  the 
popular  song  **  Go  way  back  and  sit  down."  A  young 
superintendent  was  requested  to  address  a  few  words  to 
the  a93embled  pupils  of  the  schools,  to  the  headship  of 
which  he  had  just  been  elected.  Facing  the  expectant 
youngsters  from  his  intellectual  heights  he  begati  with 
the  question:  ''Well,  children,  what  shall  I  talk  to  you 
about?  "  A  bright  boy,  who  is  going  to  be  a  steel  trust 
lawyer  some  day,  chirpedlup,  "What  do  you  know?" 


The  aannal  Summer  Number  of  THB  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 
will  appear  next  week.  Beglaaing  with  the  flrtt  number  in 
September  the  paper  will  go  to  preee  early  enough  for  trans- 
miff  ion  thru  the  mails  on  Thursday  of  each  week. 


Dr.  Joseph  Swain,  president  of  the  University  of 
Indiana,  has  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Swarth- 
more  college,  an  institution  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Society  of  Friends,  near  Philadelphia.  An 
endowment  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been 
secured  to  meet  the  condition  upon  which  Dr.  Swain 
made  his  acceptance  dependent.  The  Friends  thruout 
the  country  are  pleased  at  the  outcome,  and  they  may 
well  rejoice.  President  Swain  is  held  in  high  esteem 
among  the  educators  of  the  country.  He  is  a  native  of 
Indiana  and  a  graduate  of  the  state  university,  of  which 
he  has  been  the  president  since  1893.  The  institution 
has  developed  wonderfully  under  his  administration. 
He  is  forty-five  years  of  age.  Numerous  papers  of  his 
on  scientific  subjects  have  been  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian institution.  Dr.  Swain's  broad  interest  in  schools 
in  general  is  attested  to,  among  other  evidences,  by  his 
regular  attendance  at  state  and  national  educational 
conventions.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association  and  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion department  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

The  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Association  at 
Saratoga  Springs  promises  to  be  the  best  held  for  many 
years,  judging  from  the  preliminary  announcement  of 
the  program.  Timely  and  helpful  sifbjects  have  been 
chosen  for  presentation  and  discussion,  and  good  speak- 
ers secured.  Prof.  Hanus,  of  Harvard,  will  treat  of 
''Some  Essential  Characteristics  of  Good  Teaching''; 
Mrs.  Anna  Eggleston  Freedman,  than  whom  no  speaker 
is  more  popular  with  the  teachers  of  the  state,  will  re- 
view "  The  Life  and  Work  of  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker ; " 
Supt.  Armstrong,  who  is  doing  excellent  work  in  Me- 
dina, will  give  an  address  on  ''  The  Relation  of  Geogra- 
phy to  the  other  subjects  of  the  Elementary  Course  ;" 
Prin.  Frank  S.  Fosdick,  of  Masten  Park  high  school, 
Buffalo,  will  talk  on  ''Pupil  Self-Govemment."  The 
name  of  Pres.  Edmund  J.  James,  of  Northwestern  uni- 
versity, is  also  noticed  among  the  speakers,  tho  the  pro- 
gram still  has  him  professor  of  Chicago  university. 
The  discussions  will  be  opened  by  leaders  among  the 
superintendents  of  the  state,  outside  of  New  York  city. 
The  various  sections  will  also  provide  programs.  The 
"  Reading  and  Speech  Culture  "  section  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Richard  E.  Mayne,  has  done  particularly  well. 
All  this,  together  with  the  strong  natural  attractions  of 
the  meeting-place,  ought  to  make  the  fifty-seventh  an- 
nual  meeting,  July  second  and  third,  a  memorable  one 
in  the  history  of  the  association. 

While  Lord  Kelvin  occupied  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  he  made  use 
of  many  simple  and  familiar  objects,  such  as  eggs,  jel- 
lies, shoemakers'  wax,  tops,  globes,  and  bottles,  to  illus- 
trate his  lectures.  One  of  his  favorite  demonstrations 
was  to  aim  and  fire  a  rifle  at  a  pendulum  bob,  measuring 
the  displacement  of  the  latter  to  show  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet.  Before  the  smoke  had  disappeared  he  was 
at  the  blackboard  figuring  out  the  solution.  Another 
experiment  was  spinning  an  egg  which  was  suspended 
in  air.  If  this  was  hard  boiled  it  would  whirl  a  long 
time  ;  if  not,  it  would  soon  cease  to  whirl  owing  to  the 
friction  between  the  contents  and  the  shell.  From  this 
experiment  he  inferred  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
cannot  be  fluid  or  the  globe's  rate  of  rotation  would 
have  been  checked  long  ago.  The  students  tried  to  con- 
found their  demonstrator  by  changing  the  eggs  which 
had  been  supplied  for  the  test.  Not  one  would  spin 
properly,  but  the  lecturer  was  not  deceived.  "  None  of 
them  boiled,"  was  the  only  comment. 

The  boys  had  so  profound  an  admiration  for  his  learn- 
ing, originality,  enthusiasm,  amiability,  that  they  rarely 
indulged  in  pranks. 

On  one  occasion  when  his  back  was  turned  he  was 
struck  on  the  head  with  a  big  paper  wad.  He  was  be- 
trayed into  unusual  heat  by  the  incident,  and  turning 
with  eyes  aflame  he  said,  "  If  I  knew  who  dared  throw 
that  pellet,  by  heaven,  I  would  crucify  him.'' 
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Letters. 


Success  of  Mr.  GiU's  School  City  in  Cuba. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  concerning  moral  and  civic 
training  in  Cuba,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
''  School  City  "  has  been  received  everywhere  that  it  has 
been  carried  with  much  enthusiasm  by  teachers,  pupils, 
and  the  people.  Good  moral  results  have  followed  im- 
mediately aiter  the  organization  of  a  school  city  and 
have  been  so  marked  that  they  have  been  easily  observed, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  interest  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  continuous  results  have 
been  uniformly  good.  Of  course  they  have  been  de- 
pendent, after  the  immediate  effect  of  the  first  presen- 
tation of  the  ideas  of  citizenship  to  .the  children,  upon 
the  interest  of  the  principal  and  teachers,  for  the  School 
City  is  not  a  machine  which  the  children  can  operate 
successfully  without  encouragement  and  guidance.  It 
is  a  method  fer  the  use  of  the  principal  and  teachers, 
and  its  value  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  use 
they  make  of  it. 

This  may  seem  to  be,  but  is  not  at  all,  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  the  children's  assuming  the  repponsibil- 
ity  of  preserving  order  among  themselves,  and  using 
their  own  consciences  to  govern  their  conduct. 

Educational  problems  in  Cuba  are  comparatively  sim- 
ple. The  conditions  thruout  the  island  are,  on  the 
whole,  about  the  same.  An  entire  educational  system 
must  be  built  up.  It  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil,  not, 
however,  as  independent  farmers,  but  as  employees  of 
sugar  planters,  and  are  in  effect  serfs.  They  are  free- 
men in  name,  but  slaves  in  reality. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  easy  to  see  what  is  needed 
in  the  way  of  education,  if  it  is  desired  that  the  people 
shall  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  republic,  and  if  the  repub- 
lic is  to  have  the  support  of  a  land  of  freemen.  Not, 
only  should  the  people  while  still  children,  have  their 
wits  sharpened  by  learning  to  read,  write,  and  figure, 
and  their  habits  made  for  the  intelligent  performance  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  but  they  should  be  given  the 
habit  of  making  money  for  their  own  independent  sup- 
port, by  the  cultivation  of  such  crops  as  they  can  raise, 
such  as  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  grain,  independent  of 
the  great  planters. 

The  question  should  be,  not  how  we  may  make  his 
wits  the  sharpest  and  cram  his  memory  with  the  great- 
est mass  of  facts,  but  how  we  may  train  the  child  to  be 
clean,  morally  as  well  as  physically;  industrious  in  prof- 
itable and  well-chosen  and  directed  work  ;  intelligent 
and  persistent  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship ;  and  such  book  instruction  as  will  best  facilitate 
all  this. 

The  teachers  of  Cuba  are  bright,  industrious,  and 
anxious  to  adopt  best  methods,  but  so  far  there  has  not 
yet  been  established  a  normal  school,  and  of  course  no 
normal  school  in  the  United  States  or  other  country  is 
organized  in  reference  to  the  needs  of  Cuba.  I  am  un- 
der the  impression,  however,  that  a  normal  school,  well 
fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  Cuba,  except  as  to  language, 
would  be  far  better  fitted  to  meet  American  needs  than 
any  normal  school  which  now  exists  in  the  United 
States.  Wilson  L.  Gill. 


Lawyers  and  Teachers. 

I  hesitate  considerably,  Mr.  Editor,  about  complying 
with  your  request  to  indicate  the  difference  be- 
tween my  present  and  my  former  labor.  I  entered  upon 
teaching  intending  to  stay  in  it ;  I  liked  it  and  held  a 
fair  position.  It  was  not  to  do  better  financially  that  I 
left  it  and  took  up  law.  But  at  the  county  and  state 
meetings  of  teachers  I  found  so  many  picayune  men 
and  women  (pardon  me,  old  associates)  that  I  was  dis- 
gusted ;  and  they  never  seemed  to  grow  any  bigger,  alas ! 
In  the  town  where  I  taught,  the  lawyer  grew  year  by 


year ;  he  was  a  young  man  when  I  came  but  in  a  few 
years  he  was  recognized  as  a  power. 

This  aspect  of  the  case  troubled  me.  I  attended  the 
church,  helped  in  the  Sunday  school,  but  I  could  see  I 
held  no  respected  position  like  this  lawyer.  He  con- 
sorted with  the  best  intellects ;  I  did  not ;  I  suppose  I 
could  not.  My  associates  were  nice  people  but  they 
never  had  an  idea  of  the  size  of  a  pinhead.  I  remember 
it  was  thought  best  to  enlarge  the  school  building,  and 
I  drew  a  plan  ;  but  the  school  board  went  to  this  law- 
yer to  ask  whether  it  was  a  good  plan.  People  in  gen- 
eral seemed  to  think  the  teachers  in  that  school  possessed 
ability  to  teach  but  were  good  for  nothing  else. 

Now  as  I  look  at  my  present  work  I  see  that  I  try  to 
get  at  the  truths  involved.  The  one  who  gets  the  best 
hold  of  the  truth  and  can  state  himself  clearest  is  the 
best  lawyer.  But  in  teaching  there  was  no  truth  in- 
volved ;  it  was  keeping  order  and  hearing  lessons.  So 
that  the  difference  between  the  lawyer  and  the  teacher 
is  very  great.  There  are  small  men  in  the  lawyer's  pro- 
fession, but  even  they  have  to  grapple  with  law-  truth 
and  they  grow  even  when  they  don't  intend  to.  The 
men  I  now  meet  are  strongmen;  they  are,  most  .of  them, 
my  superiors. 

I  do  not  disparage  teaching,  mind  you ;  it  is  a  most 
useful  work.  But  only  one  or  two  that  I  knew,  and  I 
did  know  a  good  many,  were  persons  of  any  mental 
vigor;  they  got  a  little  knowledge  and  stood  still  on 
that.  One  could  feel  they  were  fossils.  At  the  meet- 
ings the  most  trivial  things  were  debated.  Possibly 
this  is  inherent  in  the  work ;  possibly  it  is  a  habit  the 
teacher  gets  into.  I  note  in  The  Journal  you  send  me 
from  time  to  time  what  seems  to  me  like  solid  scholarly 
discussions ;  the  writers  must  be  a  different  style  of  per- 
sons from  those  I  used  to  meet.  This  hasty  scrawl  is  at 
your  service,  but  not  my  name.  Law. 

New  York. 


Can  a  Woman  be  a  Teacher  and  a  Housekeeper? 

For  many  years  I  have  had  under  direct  observation 
the  case  of  a  teacher  who  is  trying  to  combine  the  two 
occupations. 

The  school-room  in  which  she  teaches  is  the  inter- 
mediate primary,  grade  two  and  three,  and  the  average 
attendance  is  thirty  five  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  six 
to  eight  years  of  age,  altho  there  are  some  among  the 
pupils  of  a  more  advanced  age. 

For  many  years  this  teacher  has  taught  school,  and 
she  is  now  verging  close  on  to  fifty  years  of  age. 

The  home  of  this  teacher  is  situated  one  mile  from 
the  school  building,  and  is  an  inconvenient  farmhouse. 
All  water  used  in  the  home  is  drawn  from  an  open  well, 
with  a  rope  and  bucket,  this  well  being  situated  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  kitchen  or  living  room.  There 
are  two  dry  sinks  in  the  house,  but  no  sink  drain  or 
pump,  all  water  used  being  carried  out  in  a  pail.  This 
must  add  greatly  to  the  housework. 

Usually  this  teacher  is  driven  to  and  from  school,  but 
many  times  she  walks,  and  not  always  when  the  roads 
are  in  good  condition.  There  are  sidewalks  part  of  the 
distance,  the  rest  of  the  road  has  never  been  fitted  with 
these  conveniences. 

School  is  dismissed  at  3.15  p.  m.,  but  many  times  it  is 
5.00  P.  M.  or  later  before  this  teacher  reaches  her  home 
This  woman  has  always  had  a  strong  dislike  to  early 
rising,  staying  in  bed  until  the  last  minute,  leaving  but 
scant  time  to  prepare  breakfast  and  arrange  her  home. 

Many  times  a  cloth  is  dispensed  with  when  setting 
the  table  for  meals,  and  no  particular  care  is  taken  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  food  and  dishes. 

Getting  up  late  many  times  caupes  a  lack  of  time  in 
which  to  clear  away  the  meals  or  do  the  dishes,  so,  of 
necessity,  dishes  accumulate  on  the  tables  and  in  the 
sinks. 

The  cooking  for  this  family  of  two  is  nearly  all  done 
at  home,  as  they  are  epicurean  in  their  tastes,  so  a  baker 
is  rarely  patronised. 
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Practically  all  the  laandry  for  these  two  people  is 
done  by  the  teacher,  thue  adding  another  laborious  duty 
to  her  already  overtasked  time. 

The  teacher  ie  extremely  fond  of  pet  animals  and 
keopfl  from  fifteen  to  thirty  pet  oats,  each  of  which  is 
fed  from  an  individual  dish,  Bet  upon  the  kitchen  floor, 
which  adds  to  the  cluttered  up  appearance  of  the  room. 
If  properly  taken  care  of  these  pet  anim&le  must  add 
greatly  to  her  work,  if  neglected  the  home  must  soon 
become  unsanitary.  This  teacher  is  devotedly  attached 
to  her  husband  and  would  therefore  try  to  do  all  in  her 
power  for  his  comfort.  If  she  does  her  full  duty  by  her 
home,  she  must  become  physically  tired,  which  would 
leare  her  with  little  vigor  and  patience  for  her  arduous 
duties  in  the  school- room. 


Supt.  DarwlD  L.  Bardwell,  of  Brnghamtoti,  N  V.,  who  bas  been 

elected  tn  one  at  the  two  district  saperlnteodencies 

In  tbe  borougn  of  Slcbmood.  bjr  ibe  New 

York  City  board  ot  edacatloa. 

If  she  neglects  her  home  for  the  school-room  duties, 
oaring  for  her  husband  and  his  comfort  with  a  etroiig, 
inteuae  affection,  can  she  daily  leave  an  untidy,  littered- 
ap,  neglected  home,  and  not  have  it  react  upon  her 
school  duties? 

Will  not  the  neglect  of  home  in  time  cause  neglect  in 
the  school-room  of  minor  duties?  Facts  easily  proven 
show  that  very  little  help  about  the  home  is  given  by 
the  husband,  all,  or  nearly  all  work  that  is  done  being 
done  by  the  teacher. 

I  would  like  a  consensus  of  opinion,  from  those  quali- 
fied to  judge,  if  this  teacher  can  live  as  she  does,  and  be 
the  best  one  for  the  sehool.  Janet  Brown. 

The  Indlff  ereDce  of  Teachers. 

Inasmuch  as  The  Joubnal  appears  to  be  the  only  pa- 
per that  attempts  to  stimulate  the  teachers  to  ascend  to 
higher  and  nobler  vantage  ground  I  venture  to  call  their 
attention  to  what  seems  to  me  a  grievous  neglect.  I 
cannot  well  give  names,  for  it  would  cause  much  pain  to 
surviving  friends.  The  case  is  this.  A  teacher  who 
had  held  prominent  positions,  taken  part  in  the  state 
association  and  I  think  in  the  national  gatherings,  at 
last  grew  too  old  to  teach  and  retired.  After  several 
years  he  passed  to  the  better  land  ;  this  occuiTed  while 
I  was  absent  from  the  state. 

Hy  first  inquiry  was  aa  to  the  funeral,  and  I  found  not 
a  teacher  had  attended  it,  tho  fourteen  lived  within  a  mile, 
and  it  occurred  on  Saturday  !  Within  two  miles  probably 
as  many  as  twenty  lived,  and  nose  were  there ;  not  a 
flower  was  sent  to  the  house  !  Now  I  am  a  member  of  a 
Masonic  body  and  we  never  let  any  of  our  members  go  to 
the  grave  without  sendintr  flowers,  and  if  the  friends  aa 
sent  some  of  the  lodge  attend  and  perform  tbe  touching 
ceremonies  that  mark  the  paeaing  away  of  a  brother. 


I  do  not  accuse  these  neighboring  teachers  of  inhu- 
manity, but  I  do  say  thay  do  not  manifest  the  fraternal 
feeliags  proper  for  teachers.  To  go  to  their  schools 
and  hear  tbe  lessons  recited  is  not  enough.  The  sur- 
vivors of  this  deceased  teacher  have  made  no  complaints 
to  me.  A  daaghter  has  said  to  a  friend,  "Father  used 
to  think  it  queer  that  none  of  the  teachers  in  his  vicinity 
ever  inquired  as  to  his  health  when  he  came  here." 

I  am  told  that  there  are  60,000  ciganoakere  in  this 
country  and  that  each  pays  in  $10peryear  to  the  Cigar- 
makers  Union,  but  that  the  union  never  helps  to  bury  a 
deceased  member.  This  indifference  seems  to  be  imi- 
tated by  teachers.  I  fear  that  if  a  teacher  should  die 
poor  he  would  not  be  buried  by  teachers  but  by  the  poor* 
master.  Is  this  a  healthy  state  of  things?  Doea  it  re- 
flect credit  on  the  profession?     E.  Ldtbeb  Baldwin. 

SpringAeld. 

'588' 
The  "  Forum  "  a  Quarterly. 

Beginning  with  the  July  number  TTu  Forum  is  to  be 
published  as  a  quarterly,  instead  of  a  monthly.  The 
general  character  of  the  magazine  will  be  urcbanged, 
but  its  purposes  will  be  rather  more  specifically,  than 
heretofore,  those  of  a  review  and  outlook. 

In  order  that  the  material  may  present  tbe  proper 
perspeetive,  the  magaiine  will  be  conducted  in  depart- 
ments, each  of  which  will  be  is  charge  of  a  person  emi- 
nently qualified  by  his  training  and  connections  to  take 
charge  of  it.  In  addition  to  the  general  reviews,  each 
issue  will  contain  a  number  of  special  articles  on  snb- 
jecta  of  paramount  interest. 

A  quarterly  review  of  this  nature  will  have  ssveral 
advantages  over  the  monthly  magazine  In  the  first 
place  the  field  being  covered  but  once  is  three  months, 
the  busy  man  will  be  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  all 
tbe  important  qoeetiona  of  tbe  day  by  reading  the  maga- 
zine at  his  leisure.  Secondly,  it  will  give  those  inter- 
ested ia  a  special  field  an  opportunity  to  flsd  the  etaesee 
of  what  they  wish  in  a  comparatively  limited  space.  And, 
thirdly,  the  information  will  be  presented  in  such  aform 
that  the  magazine  will  appeal  not  only  to  mature  minda 
but  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

The  following  departments  will  be  represented  : 

1.  American  Politics. — Important  Cosgresaional  legis- 
lation, insular  affairs,  our  foreign  relations,  state  and 
municipal  legislation  of  special  interest,  discussion  of 
political  platforms  during  election  periods,  etc. 

2.  Foreign  Affairs. — Important  measures  pasFed  by 
foreign  governments,  complications  between  foreign 
countries,  world's  wars,  social  movements,  etc. 

8.  Finance  and  Economies. — Financial  and  economic 
legislation  in  different  countries,  the  world's  eommeree, 
railroad  development,  etc. 

4.  Science,  invention,  and  engineering. 

5.  Literature. — A  discussion  of  books  that  have  at- 
tracted wide  attention  and  of  other  important  literary 
productions. 

6.  Music  and  the  Drama. 

7.  Art. — An  account  of  interesting  events  in  the 
domain  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  archaeology, 
etc. 

8.  Educational  Events. — This  section  will  discssa  im- 
portant pedagogical  works,  the  most  essential  features 
of  educational  meetings,  new  educational  institutions, 
special  educational  movements,  etc. 

9.  Educational  Research.— It  will  be  the  purpoee  of 
this  department  to  publiah  the  results  of  educational  in- 
vestigations only,  as  distinguished  from  pedsgogical  dir- 
cUBsions  of  a  general  nature— work  on  tbe  plan  indi- 
cated by  the  articles  on  spelling  which  appeared  in  Tit 
Forvm  for  April  and  June  1897,  and  which  represents 
an  absolutely  novel  feature  in  the  field  of  educational 
literature.  The  section  will  contain  the  results  of  the 
Inveatigationa  of  the  editor,  who  is  now  continuing  the 
researches,  acme  time  ago  interrupted,  and  will  also  ^e 
open  to  the  publication  of  data  collected  1^  other  in- 
vestigators who  are  laboring  on  eiinilar  lines. 
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In  and  Around  New  York.  City. 


A  complete  coorac  of  fire  jeari  sf  biui- 
ncM  tnining  and  general  edacatJon  will 
be  offered  in  the  Manhattan  High  School 
of  Commerce.  Tbii  li  Ou  decision  re- 
cenUjr  arrived  at  by  City  Supt  William  H. 
MasweU  and  the  board  of  Baperintendenti. 
The  fifth  year  will  be  optional  aad  may  or 
MAT  not  M  elected.  The  regnlor  eoune, 
whue  emphasizing  commercial  lubjccti 
will  offer  also  a  very  complete  high  school 
tr^ning.  Specialism  in  the  theory  and 
practical  application  of  commerce  will  be 
taken  during  the  fifth  year.  The  alms  of 
the  school  will  be  broad  and  the  endeavor 
of  those  who  drafted  the  course  of  study 
will  l>e  to  give  the  students  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  business  principles. 

The  committee  on  elementary  schools, 
of  which  John  W.  Mack  is  the  chairman, 
hATc  decided  to  grant  the  request  of  the 
Hebrew  Benevolent  and  On>han  Asylnm 
Society,  i^7th  street  and  Amsterdam 
avenue,  to  install  a  regular  public  school 
of  the  first  four  years  in  that  building. 
Heretofore  the  orphans  have  been  seat 
outside  to  neighboring  schools.  This  has 
been  found  unsatisfactory  in  many  ways. 
The  asylum  school  is  to  be  a  public  school 
of  about  eight  classes  under  a  department 
head.  All  the  asylum  will  do  Is  to  furnish 
rooms. 


U.  Angtuts  Rohda,  principal  of  P.  S,  No. 


Martha  C.  Hilton,  P.  S.  No.  4. 

Bsthar  Cone,  P.  8.  No.  iia. 

PraBcei  A.  Hedary,  P.  S.  No.  3. 

Bllen  U .  D«Tle,  P.  S.  No.  sq. 

Angela  P.  MuTTar,  P.  S.  No.  173. 

Mary  U.  Knlps,  P.  S.  No.  144. 

Uargsiil  DoBslisr,  P.  S.  No.  4. 

Amelia  Baner,  P.  S.  No.  71. 

WatBlIa  Craig,  P.  S.  No.  38. 

Oscar  Welncek,  spaclal  teacher  of  Oer- 


BUisbetta  P.  Bntke,  P.  S.  No.  38. 
Hagdslan  Dichhaut.  P.  ».  No.  6j. 
Anna  J.  Yomig,  P.  S.  No.  31. 
Jannie  Chrlitopbsr,  P,  5.  No.  18. 

There  were  171  applications  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Manhattan  training  school, 
while  the  sister  institution  in  Brooklyn 
was  besieged  by  32]  desiriag  admission. 
Doatk  of  Henry  P.  O'Hell. 

Henry  P.  O'Neil,  for  many  years  one  of 
the  best  known  men  in  the^ublic  school 
service  of  New  York  cihr,  died  on  Satur- 
day last,  at  the  age  01  fifty-nine  years. 
He  was  born  in  this  city,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  the  City  ol  New 
York  in  1S60.  For  twelve  years  he  was 
princij^al  of  Grammar  School  No.  31,  and 
for  thirteen  years  principal  of  grammar 
school  No.  14.    He  framed  the  law  which 

Sovems  the  Teachers'  Pension  Fund,  and 
e  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society 
of  Pedagogy.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  B.  from  Columbia,  and  that  of  Ph.  D. 
from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

S.  B.  &  Co.'t  New  AcqnitltioB. 
Silver,  Bnrdett,  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Chicago,  have  purchased  the 
full  business  of  rhe  publishing  house  of 
Potter  ft  IPulnam  Company,  New  York. 
In  conversation  with  Mr.  Potter  The 
School  Iournal  man  learned  that  the 
offer  of  Sliver,  Burdett  &  Co.  came  to  his 
firm   as  rather  a  surprise,  and  one  too 

Kod  to  refuse.  The  firm  of  Potter  & 
Ltnam  Company  was  started  by  W.  D. 
Kerr,  16  Astor  place,  back  in  the  eighties. 
Mr.  Kerr  published  some  teachers' books 
aad  dealt  in  school  supplies.  The  firm 
afterwards  'became  Ken  &  Potter,  Mr. 
Potter  having  bought  a  half  interest  in 
the  business.    Mr.  Potter  had  been  super- 


intendent  of  schools  In  Wllkesbarre,  Pa. 
for  many  years,  and  previously  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Putnam  bought  Mr.  Kerr's  in- 
terest In  the  business,  and  the  firm  be- 
came Potter  &  Putnam.  Boih  Mr.  Potter 
and  Mr.  Putnam  were  old  school  men  and 
Icnew  the  needs  of  the  public  schools 
thoroly.  They  immediately  brought  out 
the  "Script  Primers"  and  "Script  Reading 
Charts,"  which  at  once  struck  popular 
favor.  They  also  brought  out  the  "  Wake 
Robin  Series  of  Biogra^phy,"  a  series  of 
supplementary  reading  in  pure  biography 
for  graded  school  work  ;  "  Stones  of 
SUrlaad,"  by  Mary  Proctor,  the  "Chil- 
dren's Astronomer,''  and  several  other 
books.  In  180S  the  business  was  incorpo- 
rated in  New  York  under  the  present  title 
of  Potter  &  Putnam  Company,  with  A.  W. 
Potter  as  presideni,  and  W.  H.  Putnam  as 
vice-presiaent  and  treasurer.  At  the  death 
of  Mr.  Putnam,  in  1S99,  Prin.  L.  L.  Camp, 
of  the  Dwight  school,  at  New  Haven, 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  business,  ana 
became  secretary.  Mr.  B.  F.  Wolfinger, 
who  had  grown  up  in  the  business  with 
Potter  &  Putnam  became  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation,  was  made  a  di- 
rector. The  company  put  out  a  series  of 
three  spellers,  a  system  of  ten  numbeis  of 
vertical  writing,  two  books  on  "  Hours 
with  Nature,"  by  Amy  Kahn,  the  "  Induc- 
tive Geography"— consisting  of  the  ad- 
vanced and  elementary  books,  by  Chas. 
W.  Deane  and  Mary  R.  Davis,  and 
several  olher  books.  The  "  Inductive 
Geographies^"  proceeding  as  they  dofrom 
the  numan  side  of  this  subject,  have  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  advanced 
school  men  ol  the  day.  All  these  books 
have  been  constantly  growing  in  favor. 

Mr.  Potter  believes  that  be  and  his  as- 
sociates could  not  have  selected  a  better 
house  to  take  up  their  business  and  push 
their  books  with  vigor  and  success.  Prac- 
tically none  of  the  books  of  Silver,Biirdett 
conflict  with  those  of  Potter  &  Putnam 
Co.,  and  the  indications  are  that  the 
combination  of  these  two  houses  will 
further  the  interests  of  each. 

The  several  books  under  way,  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  twelve  readers  by  W.  A. 
Campbell,  of  Brooklyn,  and  other  books, 
will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible. 
Farewell  M  Sdwol  Dayi. 

We  meet  to-day  to  say  farewell 
From  school  and  mates  tosever; 

But  still  our  thoughts  wiU  often  dwell 
On  our  happy  days  together. 

Those  happy  days,  so  free  from  care 
And  full  of  harmless  pleasure, 

'Twill  make  us  glad  when  sad  we  are 
To  think  of  our  days  of  leisure. 

And  to  our  teachers,  good  and  kind, 
Who  ever  gave  asaiBtance, 

We  wish  them  luck  and  peace ofmind 
And  here  a  long  existence; 

And  whan  their  work  is  done  on  earth 
May  peace  and  joy  attend  them; 

And  may  onr  God,  who  knows  their 

His  blessed  presence  lend  them. 
—Minerva  Birch,  fourteen  years  old. 

Pupil  of  grade  7  B,  Public  School  91. 
(Melvin  Hix,  teacher). 

Philadelphia  Items. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  element- 
ary schools  relative  to  the  twenty-eighth 
ward  school  scandal  has  been  sent  by  a 
resolution  of  the  board  of  education  to  the 
district  attorney,  together  with  a  cop^  of 
the  evidence  adduced  at  the  inquiry  into 
the  matter  made  by  the  committee.  The 
report  is  to  the  effect  that  the  committee 
is  satisfied  that  certain  mcmliers  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  ward  mentioned 
required  and  received  from  teachers  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  money  for  services  and 
votes  necessary  to  accuse  positions  as 
teachers  In  that  section. 

In  18S6  a  rule  was  adopted  in  Philadel. 


mem-       Snpt.  B,  C.  Gregory, of  Trenton,  ] 


phia  reserving  the  principalship  of  boys' 
grammar  schools  for  men.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  board  of  education  the  op- 
ponents of  this  rule  came  within  two 
billots  of  the  required  two-thirds  majority 
of  twenty-eight  votes  of  having  a  woman 
elected  to  such  a  position.  The  school 
under  consideration  was  the  Webster 
grammar  school  for  boys.  A  motion  was 
made  to  combine  this  schoal  aad  the 
Webster  primary  schools  under  one  and 
place  Miss  Josephine  Hamill,  principal  of 
the  'former,  as  supervising  principal  of 
both.  Miss  Hamilf's  records  show  a  long 
and  faithful  service  in  the  schools  of  the 
cit^;  she  is  the  holder  of  a  supervlsiag 
principalship  certificate. 

The  new  school-house  which  is  in  the 
process  of  erectionat  Eighth  and  Clearfield 
streets,  Philadelphia,  is  to  be  named 
George  H.  Thomas  after  General  Thomas, 
one  of  the  famous  commandersof  the  Civil 

MlDDesoia  News. 

MoORHEAD,  MiKN.— The  school  year  of 
Minnesota  has  drawn  to  a  very  successful ' 
close.  Never  has  there  been  so  much 
interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
state  as  there  has  been  the  present  year 
juit  closing.  Themeetingof  the  N.  £  A, 
at  St.  Paul  had  the  hear^  support  of  the 
educational  forces  of  the  state;  the  State 
Debating  League  aroused  more  entbus- 
iasm  than  ever l>efore;  State  Superintend- 
ent Olsen  has  succeeded  admirably  in  his 
consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  with 
the  coming  national  event  at  Minneapolis 
the  schools  and  teachers  are  fully  awake 
t«  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of  the 
hour.  Great  preparation  is  beiag  made 
by  the  state  for  the  coming  July  meetine 
and  it  is  very  certain  that  Minnesota  will 
not  be  found  wanting  when  her  represent- 
ation shall  be  counted  at  the  asiociation. 

LeSenr  finally  won  the  |z5o  cnp  of  the 
Debating  League  offered  by  the  Minne- 
apolis/oMn>(i/7 

The  normal  school  at  Moorhead  will 
have  a  fine  ^40,000  addition  to  its  already 
imposing  structure.  An  assembly  room,  a 
gymnasium,  and  some  recitation  rooms 
will  b«  the  chief  apartments  ot  the  new 
addition. 

Moorhead  public  schools  add  a  new 
teacher  to  its  high  school  corps.  She  will 
take  a  part  of  the  English  work  and  do 
the  elocutionary  requirements.  The  high 
school  promises  to  be  larger  neat  year. 

SuperintendcntiCranstDn.of  Alexandria, 
secured  the  plum  at  St  Cloud,  rendered 
possible  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Shoemaker 
to  the  presidency  of  the  normal  of  that 
place.  Superintendent  Carlson,  of  Glen- 
coe,  succeeds  Cranston, 
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BosTOM,  Mass.— At  the  meeting;  of  the  The  academy  will  enter  upon  its  second  of  'Si,  who  w^  chaplaia  on  the  steamship 
school  board  on  June  lo,  Supt  £.  P.  century,  in  September,  with  the  promise  St  Paul  during  the  Spanish-American 
Sealer   and   Messrs.    Geo.   H.   Conley,  of  greatly  increased  prosperity.  war,  and  died  in  1898  as  a  result  of  illncM 

George  H.  Martin,  and  Walter  S.  Parker,      ._  ^  ^,  •«,.      ^  *         contracted  in  Ib^  service, 

of  the  board  of  smperrisors,  were  unani-      North  Adams,   Mass.— The  Adams 

mousiy  re-elected  for  the  term  of  two  Teachers*  Association  has  had  several  Topeka,  Kan.— The  Rer.  Norman  D. 
years;  and  Miss  Ella  £.  Carlisle  was  also  ^^^T  interesting  lectures  in  the  school  Plass.  of  Worthinston,  Mass.,  has  been  se- 
re-elected with  one  opposing  vote.  J^^  V^^  comine  te  a  close.    Prin.  Mel    lected  to  succeed  George  M.  Herrick  as 

Miss  Emily  F.  Carpenter  was  elected  viUe  Arnold,  of  the  Benfrew  school,  is  the  head  of  Washburn  college.  Mr.Plasswas 
masteroftheWinthrop  school,  to  succeed  president.  The  course  closed  on  Maj  28,  bom  in  Clarerack.  N.  Y.,  and  he  was 
the  late  Robert  Swan.  Miss  Carpenter  is  ^^^^  ^  talk  by  Professor  Howard,  of  Mid-  graduated  from  Williams  college  in  1885. 
the  first  assistant  in  the  Martin  school.       dlebury  college,  on  Puritans,    The  tend-  The  following  year  he  was  graduated  from 

ency  of  the  present,  the  speaker  said,  is  to  Yale  Divini^  school.    He  has  held  pas- 

EvBRBTT,  Mass.— Mr.  W.  G.  Wheeler  regard  Puritanism  as  a  sort  of  fanatidsm  torates  in  a  number  of  places.  A  year  or  so 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  lendering  the  character  harsh,  hard,  and  ago  ht  became  connected  with  Washburn 
to  succeed  Mr.  R.  H.  Condon,  who  goes  unchristian.  Two  causes  are  responsible  college  as  professor  of  theism  and  Chris 
to  Helena,  Montana.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  tor  this  unjust  attitude :  ignorance  and  tian  evidences,  and  he  held  the  position  of 
been  superintendent  at  Wakefield.  A  din-  unwillingness  to  accept  a  stem  standard  financial  secretary  as  well, 
ner  and  reception  were  given  to  Mr.  Con-  of  justice  and  righteousness  in  measuring 


Chelsea,  Mass.— Mr.  B.  C.  Gregory,  while  the  latter  were  separatists  They  ^^"0?  the  cemmencement  season  as  water 
superintendent  of  schools,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  believed  in  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  word  ^^^  the  heavy  cloud.  The  following 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  Qf  q^^  ^^q^  sought  to  live  up  to  its  teach-  ^^^  S^^^ts  have  been  received  for  Vassar : 
here  to  succeed  Mr.  Walter  H.  Small.  He  Wg  g^g  nearly  as  they  ceuld  It  was  be-  Alumnae  endowment  committee,  to>ooo; 
has  been  in  Trenton  fourteen  years  and  is  cause  they  wished  to  worship  God  in  their  fellowship  for  Miss  Hersey*s  school,  Bos- 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  New  York,  own  way  that  they  bravely  left  their  homes  ton,  85,000 ;  from  classes  holding  reunion, 


that  they  robbed  the  Indians  and  secured  }^^^  Thompson,  of  New  York,  who  gave 

Dakvers,  Mass.— Mr.  Lewis  A.  Pratt  possession  by  unfair  means.  **  ?f  *  memonal  of  her  husband, 

has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  J  ^,***f  r^  ^^^  enriched  by  three  new 

here  at  a  salary  of  |i,200.                                            P.  P.  C.  Officers.  ■5l*<^*5^^P••  Jwe  have  been  oflEered  by 

^      ,  Miss  Helen  Gould  to  graduates  of  the 

Oxford.  Mass.— Mr.  Watson  C.Lea,  .   At  the  annual  meetmg  of  the  Pedagog-  public  schools  in  Tarry  town  and  I  rvington 

now  a  post  graduate  student  at  Harvard,  ical  Club  of  Pittsburg  held  on  June  tenth,  the  alumnae  of  the  Abbott-Spingler  insti- 

has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  tute  have  given  an  |8,ooo  scholarship, 

for  the  towns  of  Oxford,  Dudley,  and  Mil-  cnsumg  year :    President,  Prin.  Henry  C.  Dr.  Ruth  Gentry,  assistant  professor  of 

bury  to  succeed  Mr.  Cassius  S.  Lyman,  Pearson,  Allegheny  preparatory  school;  mathematics   in   Vassar  for   more  than 
and  has  assumed  his  duties.   Heisagrad-  Vice-president,  J.    C.   Armstrong,    Pitts-  seven  years,  has  resigned  to  assume  the 

uate  of  Oberiin  college,  Ohio,  and  of  the  ^"fg  academy ;    Secretary  and  Treasurer,  assistant   principalship   of   an   endowed 

University  of  Wisconsin.                              Miss  Nannie  Mackrell,  Moorhead  public  private  school. 

school,  Pittsburg.     The  club  will  carry 

Wakefield,  Mass.— Mr.  A.  C.  Thomp-  on  next  year  a  line  of  study  similar  to  The  following  new  appointments  have 

son.  of  Palmer,  has  been  elected  superin-  that  pursued  this  year,  that  is,  a  study  of  been  made  at  Vassar  college :  Te  the  new 

tendent  of   schools,   to   succeed  Mr.  the  principles  of  education.     Addresses  chair  of  Biblical  literature,  the  Rev.  W. 

Wheeler,  who  goes  to  Everett.                      will  oe  delivered  during  the  year  by  sev-  B.  Hill;  to instructorships— English, Jean- 

,,       ,    „        -  -              . ,  ,,                    eral  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  coun-  actte   Gillespy   and    Susan    L.    Lamont, 

Kent's  Hill,  Maine.— At  the  anniver-  try.                        "^  Barnard    college;    Latin,    Elizabeth    H. 

sary  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  seminary,                              Haight  and  Emily  Dutton;  mathematics, 

Pres.    Henry  E.  Trefethen  resigned  his  Louise  D.  Cummings  and  Elisabeth  Cow- 


position  and  will  return  to  the  department  Mp^«  f rotn  fhp  PoIIpopq  ^^V  5  '^^  chemical  laboratory,  Louisa  Stev- 
of  ancient  languages.  He  will  hold  the  l^CWb  irUIU  IDC  V^OUegeS.  cnson;  music,  Leonard  McWhood,  Col- 
office  of  vice-president  and  will  act  in  the  p«,„p--.™  xj  T  Th-.  hnorH  r.f  frn-  ^^bia ;  German,  Anna  Bemkopf;  Mary 
absence  of  the  president.  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  .J^^^^J^^Jf^'  J^*  J -The  board  of  trus-  ^  Armstrong,  A.  B.  Vassar,  assisUnt  in 
Berry,  of  Waterville,  was  elected  presi-  tees  of  Princeton  university  m  extra  ses-  secretary's  office.  assisiani 

dent;  to  succeed  Professor  Trefethen.  He  ?Jo^,*>a^f  voted  to  give  former  President    ^^ '^     ^ 

was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  university  Patton  14,000  a  year  to  continue  in  the  The  building  fund  of  the  new  medical 
in  1882,  and  has  become  widely  known  in  chair  of  ethics.  In  addition  a  subscription  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
New  England  as  a  member  and  secretary  was  taken  up  among  the  menobers  of  the  vania  has  been  increased  by  a  gift  of 
of  the  Civic  League.  He  has  been  on  the  ^oard  and  130,000  was  raised,  one  promi-  |ioo,ooo.  The  donor's  name  is  withheld 
seminary  board  for  two  years  and  has  held  ^^^l,  alumnus  giving  $10,000  to  be  added  for  the  present.  The  amount  of  the  gift 
pastorates  in  several  prominent  cities  in  to  President  Patton  s  salary  and  to  be  will  enable  the  trustees  to  make  immediate 
the  state.  His  time  will  be  largely  spent  Pa»d  m  annual  installmtnts  of  |6,ooo.  progress  with  plans  which  they  have  had 
away   from    Kent's  Hill    in    interesting  This  guarantees  him  an  annual  salary  of  in  view  for  some  time. 

people  in  the  seminary,  a  work  for  which  lio,ooo  for  five  years,  the  same  amount  he  

he  is  peculiarly  adapted.  received  as  president.  t\     .u     c  r^     c   t^      t. 

^  T^T^,^^  President  Patton  has  stated  his  reasons  Death  Of  Prof.  Bocher. 

East  Greenwich,  R.   I.— The    East  very  clearly  for  retirement.    The  trustees      r-^^^orr.^-     lui^eo     i^r        p  «i-      a 
Greenwich  academy  celebrated  the  cen-  and  the  faculty  contemplate  a  new  policy,  iiilw^ii^f.uJ^^^^ 
tennial  ol   its    foundation   on    June    10.  including  a  wide  extension  of  the  curri-  Bocher,  professor  of  modem  languages  at 
Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,    D.D  ,  LL.D.,  culum  along  pedagogic  lines  and  a  large  Harvard,  died  at  his  home  on  June  7.   He 
presided  in  the  absence  of  the  president  of  development  if  tS  graduate  department,  ^^l^illt^i^f^"^^^ 

the  corporation  Mr.  Rober    6.  Treat,  of  This  means  an  enormous  amount  of  work  Si'JS'^y^P.^irfi^:!;^^^  ?i}l 

Centerville     After  the  prehmmary  exer-  extending  over  a  number  of  years.   While  ?1^^*L     V^r  .?Jir^^^^ 


school    by  giving  his  personal  note    to  work  from  its  inception.  ,„^„^.  ,^  P„„^^  .^^„    ..     , ,-  ,  .„.  ,   . 

bridge  over  a  financial  panic.      Others      One  of  the  interettine  features  of  this  IH"^"®/*,]?  ^^^^^  ■^•"^  *'*^  "••  ■*'"*  ""^ 

who  had  helped  the  academy  were  called  to  year's  commencement  exercises  was  the  ais  childhood  was  spent  in  that  countr?. 

the  platform,  among  them  Wm.  Sprague,  inveiling  of  the  memorial  tablet  placed  P^^tessor  Bocher  was   a  very  tdioUrly 

Rhode    Island's    war   governor,   as    the  in  MarqLnd  Chapel  by  the  classes  of  1882  °^*^  ^'^^^^^ 

man  who  made  the  largest  single  contri-  and  i893inmemo^  of  two  medical  m»-  many  pubUcations.     The  most  impoi^t 

bution  to  the  academy  in  its  whole  his-  sionaries  of  these  classes  who  were  killed  ?L*°^*  ^^'*  »cvcral  editions  of  Otto  • 

torv.    Rev    S    M.  Dick,  of  Providence,  by  native  insurgents  at  Pao ting Fu,  China,  5I??'.'*l^A  th^/^Rrin^^^^ 

and  Rev.  A.  J.  Coultas,  presiding  elder  of  in^  June,  1900.  s      ,       -,  J?^!  »  and       cdithLg of  ^^^oU^e  lerfei of 

the  Providence  district  made  the  princi-  French  plava,  in  which  he  has  be^  p 

Sal  addresses.     These  were  followed  by  a      Middletown,  Conn.— The  new  phyi-  8^cd  for  the  last  ten  Jtm.    He  was  also 
inner  with   numerous    short    speeches.  Ical  laboratory  which  has  been  given  to  *^e  author  of  numeroua  uterary  eisays. 
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IHotee  of  )Hew  Books. 


Tlu  Earth^i  Be^iMtn^.  By  Sir  Robtrt  Stowell  Ball.  This 
ii  a  popalar  ezpoeitioa  of  that  interesting  branch  of  astronomy 
whidi  treats  of  the  evolntion  of  the  solar  system  from  fire- 
mist»  and  the  book  is  fonnded  nf on  a  course  of  lectures  given 
by  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball  during  the  winter  of  1900  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

The  introduction  eonsicts  of  a  definition  of  the  nebular  the- 
ory as  advanced  by  the  three  founders  of  this  doctrine,  name- 
1t  :  Kant,  Laplace,  and  Sir  William  Hersehel.  The  author 
describes  in  his  usual  entertaining  style,  ihe  generally  ac- 
cepted theories  with  regard  to  the  evolution  of  stars  from 
gaseous  mist,  showing  the  continuous  chain  from  a  fluid  haze 
of  light  to  a  star ;  and  how  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  a  clus- 
ter ef  stars  from  a  nebula.  Until  1864  no  one  could  affirm 
with  confidence  that  any  genuine  nebulsB  really  existed,  but  by 
means  ef  the  spectroscope  we  now  know  for  certain  that  neb- 
ulsB  of  a  bluish  hue  are  undoubtedly  the  gaseous  masses  from 
which  stars,  worlds,  and  systems  are  evolved  during  vast 
periods  of  time. 

The  discovery  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  silencing  for- 
ever those  who  objected  to  the  nebular  theory,  and  who  ar- 
gued that  the  gaseous  nebula  was  but  a  figment  of  the  imag- 
ination. No  one  will  deny  that  there  are  many  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  nebular  theory  which  still  offer  great 
diflleulties,  and  a  few  ef  these  objections  are  referred  to  and 
ably  discussed  by  Sir  R.  Ball,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  enter- 
taining book. 

Just  at  present  the  chapter  entitled  **  Earthquskes  asd 
Volcanoes,'*  is  of  special  interest,  and  contains  a  description  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  cause  of  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes, and  an  account  of  the  eruption  which  occurred  at  Erak- 
atoa,  August  27, 1883.  In  fact  the  frontispiece  of  the  book 
is  an  English  sunset,  tinged  by  Erakatoa,  for  shortly  after  the 
eruption  marvelous  sunsets  were  observed  in  Great  Britain. 

"  Then  it  was  that  the  glory  of  the  English  sunsets  was  en- 
hanced by  a  splendor  which  has  dwelt  in  the  memory  of  all 
those  who  were  permitted  to  see  them.  The  frontispiece  of 
this  volume  contains  a  view  of  the  sunset  as  seen  at  ChelEoa 
at  4.40  p.  M.,  on  November  26, 1883.  The  picture  was  painted 
from  nature  by  Mr.  W.  Ascrof t,  and  is  given  in  the  great 
work  on  Erakatoa  which  was  published  by  the  Royal  Society. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  the  dust  from  Kraka- 
toa  which  produced  the  beauty  of  these  sunsets,  and  so  long 
as  that  dust  remained  suspended  in  our  atmosphere  so  long 
were  strange  signs  to  be  witnessed  in  the  heavenly  bodies.'' 
Letters  coming  from  Ceylon  and  the  West  Indies  at  this  time 
from  experienced  observers,  contained  accounts  of  the  sun 
looking  blue,  and  of  the  amazement  with  which  the  people  be- 
held the  moon  draped  in  vivid  greet). 

"  Had  the  fierce  ashes  of  some  fiery  peak 
Been  hurled  so  high  they  ranged  around  the  world. 
For  day  by  day  thru  many  a  blood-red  eve   , 
The  wrathful  sunset  glared.'* 

The  book  is  illustrated  thruout,  containing  many  valuable 
photographs  contributed  from  the  treasures  of  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society,  the  Greenwich  observatory,  the  Lick  and 
Yerkes  observatories,  and  by  such  well-known  scientists  as  Sir 
W.  Huggins,  Sir  David  Gill,  Dr.  Isaac  Roberts,  Professor  Bar- 
nard, Dr.  W.  E.  Wilson,  and  M.  Flammarion. 

The  work  is  a  thoroly  up-to-date  sketch  concerning  a  topic 
of  universal  interest,  and  is  of  value  alike  not  only  to  the  stu- 
dent of  astronomy,  but  to  those  who  may  wish  to  gain  some 
idea  of  the  structure  of  this  planet  on  which  we  dwell,  with- 
out having  to  delve  into  the  technicalities  of  the  subject. 
(Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Company.)        Mart  Proctor. 

The  DiKovery  of  Induced  Electric  Currenti  ;  vol.  II.  Mem- 
oirs by  Michael  Faraday,  edited  by  J.  S.  Ames,  Ph.  D..  professor 
of  physics  in  Johns  Hopkins  university.  This  is  the  twelfth 
volume  of  the  series  of  scientific  memoirs.  The  whole  science 
of  induced  electricity,  which  has  given  the  dynamo  and  mod 
em  industrial  usee  of  the  force,  rests  upon  the  researches  of 
Faraday  and  Prof.  Joseph  Henry's  discovery  of  the  electro- 
magnet. These  papers  record  the  steps  by  which  the  author 
advanced  to  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  temporary 
ciirrents  in  one  conductor  made  by  an  interruption  of  a  cur- 
rent in  another  in  its  vicinity.  They  were  published  as  a  large 
vohune  under  the  title  of  Original  Researches,  Second  Series. 
The  most  important  pi^graphs  have  been  so  selected  that  a 
carrful  reader  ean  follow  the  author's  work  step  by  step  and 


see  clearly  why  he  reached  his  conclusions.  They  are  put  into 
an  admirable  form  for  the  use  of  the  American  student. 
(American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chi- 
cago.) L.  F.  6. 

Key  to  the  Practical  Arithmetic^  containing  the  solution  of 
the  more  difllcult  examples,  by  William  J.  Milne,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  college,  niis  work 
is  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  in  the  preparation  of  his  class 
exercises,  and  to  assist  him  in  detecting  errors  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  pupils.  It  contains  analyses  and  brief  solutions 
of  all  the  difficult  problems,  thus  relieving  the  instructor  from 
the  burdensome  necessity  of  devising  forms  of  analysis  for 
his  classes.  As  many  of  the  problems  can  be  solved  in  more 
than  one  way,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  give  that  form  of 
solution  which  is  most  natural  to  the  student,  altho  it  may  be 
occasionally  longer  than  some  other  form.  (American  Book 
Company,  New  York.) 

In  the  introduction  to  The  Primer  of  Work  and  Play  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  book  is  "  designed  for  the  very 
little  child  whose  favorite  plays  are  imitative  work,  and  whose 
actual  work  is  best  performed  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  play." 
The  author's  purpose  is  one  of  the  points  that  impresses  Uie 
examiner.  The  abundance  of  material  which  is  found  in  the 
child-world  has  furnished  subject-matter  for  every  page.  At 
the  very  outset  the  little  one*s  eyes  are  delighted  with  pic- 
tures of  toys  that  are  a  part  oi  his  busy  play  world.  His  ball, 
blocks,  wagon,  ship,  horse  are  utilized  to  teach  him  the 
symbols  which  stand  for  these  objects.  And  so  there  is  a 
commingling  of  play  element  and  work  on  each  page.  Farther 
along  when  the  child's  vocabulary  is  increased  exercises  are 
introduced  whereby  the  work  element  is  magnified.  Children 
are  told  to  do  things,  to  find  objects.  Here  again  the  play 
instinct  is  made  to  subserve  the  learning  element.  The 
something  to  do  is  to  be  done  in  the  play  spirit  thruout  the 
book,  yet  the  children  are  gaining  in  words,  in  sentence 
grasping,  in  thought  getting  all  the  time.  The  illustrations 
set  forth  in  a  simple  manner  the  work  and  play  of  children. 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price,  $0.30.) 

The  Riverside  Art  Series  are  doing  the  same  thing  for  art 
that  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  have  done  for  literature. 
They  fix  the  reader's  attention  on  the  best  specimens  that  have 
been  created  by  the  mind  and  hand  of  genius ;  yet  the  editor 
of  the  series,  Miss  Estelle  M.  Hurll,  wishes  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  pictures  given  in  the  books  are  the  more  important ; 
the  text  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  more  intellig- 
ible. In  Tuscan  Sculpture  we  have  a  companion  volume  to 
"  Greek  Sculpture."  It  contains  a  collection  of  sixteen  pic- 
tures reproducing  works  by  Donatello,  the  Delia  Robbia,  Mina 
da  Fiesole,  and  others.  The  plates  are  beautifully  printed. 
The  book  will  be  treasured  by  lovers  of  art,  and  will  inspire 
many  of  them  to  st^dy  this  fascinating  subject  further. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Sesame  and  Lilies,  two  lectures  by  John  Ruskin,  edited,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Robert  Kilbarn  Root,  tutor  in 
Yale  college,  are  issued  in  a  volume  of  the  series  of  English 
Readings.  The  introduction  contains  an  appreciative  biog- 
raphy of  that  prince  of  nineteenth  century  prose  writers  and 
a  careful  and  scholarly  criticism  of  Buskin's  work  herewith 
presented.  The  notes  are  for  the  most  part  explanatory  rather 
than  critical.  The  editor  has  refrained  from  touching  on 
those  things  that  the  well  informed  student  ought  to  know. 
Still  the  most  obvious  of  Ruskin's  many  Biblical  allusions  are 
explained,  since  the  editor  has  found  that  such  explanation  is, 
unfortunately,  necessary.  (Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New 
York.) 

The  First  Six  Books  of  Homcfs  Iliads  with  introduction, 
commentary,  and  vocabulary,  by  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Hill- 
house  professor  of  Greek  in  Yale  college.  The  text  of  this 
volume  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  College 
Series  of  Greek  Authors,  issued  by  the  same  publishers.  The 
introduction,  commentary,  and  vocabulary  of  the  edition  of 
1889  have  been  carefully  revised  for  this  edition.  The  intro- 
duction treats  of  the  characteristics  of  epic  poetry,  life  in  the 
Homeric  age,  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  story  of  the 
Cdyssey,  the  Homeric  style,  the  Homeric  syntax,  the  Homeric 
dialect,  vowel  and  consonant  changes,  consonants  and  conson- 
ant changes,  declension  and  many  other  grammatical  features, 
the  Homeric  verse,  caesural  pauses,  and  quantity.  The  book 
is  substantially  bound,  the  print  large  and  clear,  and  the  il* 
lustrations  numerous,  many  of  them  being  pictures  of  famous 
works  of  art.    (Ginn  ft  Company,  Boston.) 
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Lapidui  the  Centurum :  A  Roman  of  To-day  ib  a  story  told 
with  great  viTidnesa  despite  the  element  of  the  supernatural, 
which  takes  us  awaj  for  a  time  from  the  modem  world.  Never 
Was  a  story  based  upon  a  stranger  circumstance  than  this  one 
by  Edwin  Lester  Arnold.  The  principal  character  in  the  story, 
a  yonng  Englishman,  wearying  of  life,  gets  into  the  habit  of 
wandering  off  to  a  lonely  spot.  There  he  finds  traces  of  an 
ancient  Roman  settlement.  He  discoyers  a  big  flat  stone  and 
lifting  it  by  a  supreme  effort  sees  underneath  a  Roman  tomb. 

Entering  this  he  finds  the  body  of  a  Roman  centurion,  the 
nephew  of  an  emperor,  as  perfectly  preserved  as  when  laid 
away  in  his  resting  place  many  centuries  before.  By  a  mir- 
acle  this  sleeper  is  awakened  to  life,  shakes  off  the  dust  of 
ages,  and  enters  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  life  of  to-day. 
He  is  thoroly  human,  and  the  author  invests  his  personality 
with  a  striking  reality,  yet  his  Roman  ideas  do  not  always 
harmonize  with  modern  standards  of  propriety.  Still  he  has 
not  forgotten  how  to  make  love,  and  his  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion form  an  integral  part  of  the  story.  Starting  with  so  im- 
possible a  situation,  the  reader  continually  wonders  at  the 
ability  the  aithor  displays  in  the  handling  of  the  story  and 
the  portrayal  of  the  scenes,  and  he  will  not  be  likely  to  lay 
down  the  book  until  he  has  finished  the  last  page.  (Thomas  T. 
Crowell  &  Company,  New  York.    Cloth,  12mo.,  $1.50.) 

Shakeipeare  Studies— Mtubeth,  by  Charlotte  Porter  and 
Helen  A.  Clarke,  editors  of  Poet-Lore,  Commencing  with  a 
dose  and  even  critical  study  of  the  text  this  book  leads  the 
student  by  suggestive  questions  based  upon  the  plot  and  char- 
acters, to  a  full  appreciation  of  these  and  of  the  manner  in 
wluch  Shakespeare  has  expressed  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
play.  A  tboro  knowledge  of  it  is  imparted — by  a  synthetic 
study  of  the  dramatic  movement  and  artistic  factors  of  the 
play  itself ;  by  focusing  about  the  moot  points  of  the  play — 
in  a  way  to  stimulate  thought  and  discussion  —selected  diver- 
gent opinions,  ranging  from  Shakespeare's  century  to  ours  ; 
and  by  throwing  open  Shakespeare's  library— the  rare  and 
generally  inaccessible  books  of  Elizabeth's  time — in  such  a 
wav  as  to  indicate  traces  of  them  here  and  there  in  the  play, 
and  to  reveal  the  unique  quality  of  Shakespeare's  creativeness. 
This  detailed  study  of  Macbeth  will  be  particularly  welcome 
at  this  time,  as  the  play  is  a  requirement  in  literature  for  en- 
trance to  leading  coUeges.  (American  Book  Company,  New 
York.) 

Four  Aniiriean  Explorers  is  a  little  book  in  which  Nellie  F. 
Kingsley  gives,  in  a  wonderfully  vivid  way,  for  the  benefit  of 
young  Americans,  some  of  the  romance  connected  with  our 
history.  The  stories  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  Gen. 
John  C.  Fremont  fit  in  together  and  make  a  continuous  narra- 
tive ;  that  of  Glisha  K.  Kane  is  one  of  great  heroism.  These 
men  honored  the  American  name  and  their  deeds  should  be 
familiar  to  every  youth  of  our  land.  The  book  is  well  supplied 
with  maps,  portraits,  and  other  illustrations.  (Werner  School 
Book  Company,  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston.) 

The  Riverside  Biographical  Series  is  a  collection  of  little 
volumes  trsating  of  great  Americans,  the  whole  forming  a 
complete  biographical  history  of  our  country.  No.  12  treats 
of  that  noted  politician  and  statesman,  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
In  the  141  pages  of  this  16mo,  volume,  the  author,  W.  6. 
Brown,  places  before  us  the  stirring  controversies  that  Ud  up 
to  the  Civil  war.  At  present  the  principal  interest  in  Douglas 
arises  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  rival  of  Lincoln.  These 
two  intellectual  giants  debated  the  questions  connected  with 
slavery  together  on  the  same  platforms  on  the  prairies  of  the 
West  Douglas  was  then  indeed  the  "  Little  Giant "  and  no 
one  dreamed  of  the  power  of  Lincoln  or  the  future  he  was 
destined  to  have.  The  book  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  series. 
It  has  an  excellent  portrait  of  Douglas.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company,  Boston.    Price,  $0.50.) 

Samuel  de  Ckamplain  is  No.  14  of  the  Riverside  Biograph- 
ical Series,  written  by  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.  It  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  wonderfully  romantio  career  of  this  noted 
Frenchman  who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Canada,  and  whose  name  is  borne  by  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  lakes.  This  condensed  and  appreciative  sketch  of 
the  pioneer  French  expansionist  will  be  read  with  intense 
interest  by  boys  and  girls,  both  in  school  and  out.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company.  B3ston.     Price,  $0.50.)| 

A  Politieal  Primer  of  New  York  City  and  State,  by  Adele  M. 
Fielde.  The  changes  in  the  state  laws  and  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  New  York  have  made  it  necessary  to  revise  the  politi- 
cal primer  published  for  the  author  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany in  1897.  The  revision,  a  volume  of  118  pages,  contains 
just  the  information  that  the  citizen  needs  to  possess  in  order 
to  understand  the  political  iostitutions  of  his  city  and  state. 


It  explains  departments,  defines  the  duties  of  officers,  gives 
maps  of  senatorial  and  judicial  districts,  etc.  The  book  Is 
issued  by  the  League  for  Political  Education  of  23  West  44th 
street,  which  is  doing  an  invaluable  work  for  New  York* 
Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents 

ParliammUary  Usage  for  fTomen's  Clubs^  by  Emma  A.  Fox, 
recording  secretary  of  the  (joneral  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  book  in  which  the  rules  of 
parliamentary  usage  are  put  in  better  shape  than  in  this  little 
volume.  The  author  not  only  explains  how  public  meetings 
are  conducted,  but  tells  why  such  and  such  things  are  done.  A 
diagram  of  various  motions  showing  hew  they  may  be  dis- 
posed of  is  an  excellent  thing  for  reference.  (The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Company,  New  York.) 

The  Human  Face,  by  R.  D.  Stocker,  presents  such  informa- 
tion concerning  the  science  of  physiognomy  as  will  be  ef  pop- 
ular interest.  The  observations  of  Uivater,  the  Swiss  physi- 
ognomist, Rosa  Baughan,  and  others  have  been  drawn  upon. 
The  information  is  well  classified  so  that  one  can  tell  the 
temperaments,  what  is  signified  by  different  kinds  of  eyes  and 
eyebrows,  noses,  mouths,  chins,  hair,  and  ears.  There  is  also  a 
table  showing  how  to  detect  qualities  of  mind  by  physiological 
signs.    (Fowler  &  Wells  C!ompany,  New  York.) 

The  nature,  causation,  and  prevention  of  disease  are  sub- 
jects in  which  every  one  of  us  should  be  interested,  and,  altho 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  scientific  treatment  on  the 
whole  subject  of  hygiene  the  application  of  many  of  the  re- 
sults of  experimental  science  to  the  welfare  of  man  may  be 
presented  clearly  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  great  advant- 
age to  the  reader.  Principies  of  Sanitary  Science  and  the  Pub- 
lic Health,  by  W.  T.  Sedgwick,  Ph.D.,  has  been  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  the  causation  and  prevention  of  fifectious 
diseases.  The  author  has  chiefly  sought  to  present  in  a  simple 
and  logical  form  those  fundamental  scientific  principles  on 
which  the  great  practical  arts  of  modem  sanitation  securely 
rest.    (The  Macmillan  (Company.) 

The  Little  Brother ;  A  Story  of  Tramp  L{f§,  by  Josiah  Flynt, 
Probably  no  person  living  who  is  capable  of  expressing  his 
knowledge  in  clear  and  vigorous  language  knows  tramp  life 
better  than  the  author  of  this  story.  He  has  lived  with  them, 
traveled  with  them,  been  one  with  them  and  he  knows  Hobo- 
land  from  the  inside  and  not  from  a  casual  view  of  the  outside. 
Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  his  volume  entitled 
"  Tramping  with  Tramps"  in  which  he  described  these  outcasts 
of  society  as  he  had  seen  them. 

In  that  book  he  stated  that  one  feature  of  tramp  life  was 
the  coaxing  of  young  boys  away  from  home  and  the  training 
of  them  up  as  vagrants.  f%e  Little  Brother  is  a  story  that 
deals  with  just  such  an  incident,  which  he  relates  with  truth- 
fulness and  power.  The  events  are  supposed  to  have  occurred 
in  and  around  a  small  town  in  one  of  the  Western  states. 
The  little  fellow  is  coxed  to  run  away — tho  he  appears  very 
willing  to  go  —from  his  guardian,  the  schoolmistress  of  the 
town.  The  sheriff  and  citizens  turn  out  to  look  for  him  and 
are  baffled  in  their  search,  and  while  they  are  looking  the 
tramp  a^d  his  victim,  so  strange  are  the  ways  of  Hoboland, 
are  right  there  where  they  almost  stumble  over  them.  Tho 
reader  follows  with  interne  interest  the  wanderings  of  Benny 
and  the  search  for  him  until  he  is  found  and  an  affecting  death 
scene  closes  the  story.  The  love  making  of  Robert  Jameson, 
whose  admiration  for  the  young  schoolmistress  grows  as 
the  story  progresses,  forms  an  important  part  of  the  narra- 
tive (The  Ontury  Company,  New  York,  12mo,  254  pages, 
with  colored  frontispiece,  $1.50.) 

The  Leopard's  Spots  is  a  romance  by  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr„ 
dealing  with  conditions  in  North  Carolina  after  the  war.  It 
is  a  good  book  for  people  ef  the  North  to  read,  as  it  will  show 
them  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the 
great  controversy  that  once  divided  our  country,  but  now, 
happily,  has  disappeared.  The  race  problem  still  exists  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  now  debated  in  a  more  moderate  and  conciliatory 
spirit.  The  author's  descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina  from  the  war  and  the  misrule  that  fol- 
lowed it  are  vivid  and  realistic,  and  are  drawn  largely  from 
experience.  Indeed  he  has  been  on  the  scene  and  knows 
whereof  he  writes.  He  first  won  fame  in  North  Carolina,  and 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  at  the  age  of  twenty,  be- 
fore he  could  vote. 

Many  of  the  characters  of  the  story  are  real  persons.  One 
of  them  is  Simon  Legree,  who  killed  Uncle  Tom  in  the  Bed 
River  country,  and  another  a  negro  from  the  Shelby  plantar 
tion.  In  the  hero,  Charles  Gaston,  who  lived  thru  the  worst 
days  of  the  South  as  a  boy,  and  under  whose  regime  the  wUte 
man  has  at  last  gained  the  upper  hand,  the  author  has  de- 
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picted  the  youg  man  who  U  at  present  governor  of  North 
Carolina.  Tho  the  story  deals  with  so  exciting  a  period,  the 
author  has  not  forgotten  that  love  plays  an  important  part  in 
life,  and  in  this  case  it  relieves  the  somber,  not  to  say  tragic, 
tone  of  the  story.  The  illustrations  of  the  book,  furnished  by 
C.  D.  Williams,  are  those  that  really  illustrate.  (Doubleday, 
Page  ft  (Company.    Price,  $1.50.) 

Misi  MarjorU  of  SUvermead  is  a  pleasantly  told  story  of 
English  life  by  Evelyn  Everett-Green.  Silvermead  is  a  hun- 
dred-acre piece  of  ground  almost  enclosed  by  a  bow  in  the 
river  Avon  and  containing  twelve  houses  and  a  church.  The 
action  lies  between  this  rural  Eden  and  Louden,  and  the  inci- 
dents relate  to  home  life  and  society.  Miss  Marjorie's  experi- 
ences are  told  in  a  lively  aid  beautiful  style  that  will  attract 
young  people  whose  taste  is  not  spoiled  by  too  much  indul- 
gence in  the  sensational.  She  and  the  other  young  people  who 
figure  in  the  story  have  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  fall  in 
love  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  The  book  is  illustrated. 
(George  W.  Jacobs  &  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

No  more  acceptable  book  for  the  people  of  Jersey  City  could 
be  printed  thsLH  (M  Bergm  which  is  embellished  by  many  naps 
and  illustrations.  The  territory  described  lies  west  of  Jersey 
City  on  the  commanding  heights  wbence  the  many  steeples  of 
New  York  are  plainly  visible.  Mr.  Daniel  Van  Winkle,  the 
author,  has  made  a  volume  of  which  we  feel  personally  proud. 
It  has  thirty-three  illustrations,  some  of  them  being  maps. 
Such  volumes,  written  in  such  a  spirit,  are  desirable  for  all 
places  as  historic  as  Bergen.  Its  territory  was  given  by  a  pat- 
ent to  Pauw,  a  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  in  1680.  Various 
incidents  occurring  at  Communipaw  are  related  :— the  English 
came  into  possession;  in  1668  a  charter  was  granted  to  the 
people  of  fiergen.  Thenceforward  it  comes  into  history,  all  of 
which  is  felicitously  told  by  the  author.  (J.  W.  Harrison, 
publisher,  Jersey  City.) 

People  who  have  had  pets  whose  habits  they  have  noted, 
whose  pretty  ways  they  have  admired,  until  these  creatures 
have  become  loved  as  members  of  the  family  will  be  enter- 
tained by  the  story  of  Hezekiah's  Wives,  by  Lillie  Hamilton 
French.  Hezekiah  was  a  canary  whose  little  biography  is 
very  prettily  told  by  this  enthusiastic  birdlover.  He  entered 
the  family  like  a  well-bred  guest,  adapted  himself  at  once  to 
their  manner  of  living,  helped  to  entertain  them,  and  never 
even  required  a  window  to  be  shut  on  his  account.  Everything 
that  has  been  told  of  him,  of  Little  Miss  Goosey,  that  enchant- 
ing bird,  of  Rebecca,  and  all  the  rest,  happened  just  as  it  has 
been  described.  The  author  has  interpreted,  in  story  form, 
bird  motives  and  passions  with  so  marked  success  that  her  ac- 
count of  her  canary's  loves  reads  like  a  novel.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston.    Price,  $0.85  net ) 

That  Girl  Montana,  by  Marah  Ellis  Ryan.  This  story  deals 
mostly  with  events  in  the  Northwest  near  the  Kootenai  river, 
and  in  Kew  York  city.     It  is  occupied  largely  with  the  un- 


raveling of  a  mystery  that  surrounds  the  girl  Montana  by  rea- 
son of  a  murder,  and  in  the  end  she  is  vindicated.  She  is  a 
pretty  girl  of  only  sixteen,  yet  sae  bears  herself  with  a  wis- 
dom beyond  her  years.  She  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
rough  characters  about  her.  With  a  well-developed  plot  and 
characters  drawn  true  to  life  and  surroundings,  this  story  will 
be  found  one  of  the  most  interesting  lately  issued.  (Rand, 
McNally  &  Company,  publishers.    Price,  $1.50.) 


In  his  preface  to  Huter  Blair,  the  author,  William  Henry 
Carson,  states  that  it  is  *'  a  plain  tale  of  love,  of  joy,  of  suf- 
fering." Nor  could  the  book  be  better  described.  The  heroine 
is  a  young  woman  who  allows  her  reputation,  her  happiness, 
and  her  prospects  in  life  to  be  ruined  for  the  sake  of  a  foolish 
promise.  Fortunately  for  her,  before  the  damage  is  irrepar- 
able the  truth  comes  to  light  without  her  assistance.  But 
Hester  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  interesting  character  in 
the  beok.  The  fisherman,  ker  man- of-all- work,  '* Slack"  Dor- 
kins,  so  called  on  account  of  his  unruly  hair  and  general  un- 
kempt appearance,  is  a  far  stronger  and  more  admirable  per- 
sonage. For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  vainly  wooed 
'*  Millie,"  only  to  be  told  again  and  again  that  she  wasn't  ready 
yet.  The  real  charm  of  the  story  lies  in  Slack's  sayings  and 
doings  and  his  encounters  with  Millie  and  his  fisherman  friends. 
Incidentally  a  little  insight  is  given  into  the  worst  side  of 
New  York  society,  and  also  a  very  clever  sketch  of  the  "  suna- 
mer  boarder  "  from  the  villagers'  point  of  view.  The  story  is 
a  thoroly  readable  and  entertaining  one,  and  points  some  ex- 
cellent morals.  (C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.) 

Folly  in  Fairyland  is  a  pretty,  imaginative  story  by  Caro- 
lyn Wells,  with  pictures  by  Wallace  Morgan.  The  Folly  who 
figures  in  this  tale  is  a  little  girl  of  nine  named  Florinda,  but 
she  acquired  that  as  a  nickname  and  was  known  by  it  by  all 
her  friends.  She  enjoyed  a  very  fine  Christmas,  as  all  good 
little  girls  should  ;  then  while  she  was  reading  her  fairy  books 
she  began  to  be  dreamy  and  before  she  was  aware  of  it  was  in 
Fairyland.  There  she  had  the  most  wonderful  adventures  in 
the  House  that  Jack  Built,  and  with  Cinderella,  Simple  Simon, 
the  Queen  of  Hearts,  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  numerous  other 
denizens  of  that  enchanted  region.  (Henry  Altemus  Company, 
Philadelphia.) 

A  French  Primer,  consisting  of  accidence  and  syntax,  bv 
Arthur  H.  Wall,  M.  A.,  assistent  master  in  Marlborough  col- 
lege, is  a  little  book  of  great  value  to  students  of  French,  as 
it  contains  in  small  space  the  essential  grammatical  features 
of  the  language.  We  find  here  a  brief  treatment  of  the  parts 
of  speech  and  their  infiections,  with  special  attention  to  the 
verb,  regular  and  irregular.  Then  there  are  taken  up  agree- 
ment of  parts  of  speech  and  other  syntactical  features.  A 
thoro  mastery  of  this  book  would  be  of  the  highest  value  in 
the  acquirement  of  the  Freni^h  language.  (The  Clarendon 
Press,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York.) 


COMPLETE  GRADED  ARITHMETIC 

Bjr  CEOTtCE  E.  ^yiTtaOOT} 

A  new  arithmetic  arranged  in  six  books,  one  for  each  of  grades  iii-viii.  The  first  five  books 
are  now  ready.  Book  Six  will  be  ready  in  July,  so  that  the  completed  series  will  be  available 
for  use  during  the  next  school  year. 

T/te  following  features  are  noteworthy 


1.  The  subdWision  of  the  complete  text  into  sepa- 

rate books  for  the  several  grades,  each  book  containing 
about  140  lessons  and  each  lesson  intended  for  a  day's 
work. 

2.  The  Spiral  and  Topical  Plan  combined.     The 

Spiral  Plan  is  carefully  wrought  out  in  the  first  five  books. 
Book  Six  is  arranged  on  the  topical  plan  and  contains  a 
complete  topical  review  of  the  whole  subject. 

3.  Enough  assigned  exercises  so  that  no  supplemen- 


tary work  from  other  books  is  needed,  and  the  correct  pro- 
portion of  review  and  new  work,  in  each  lesson. 

4.  Prominence  given  to  mental  arithmetic*    Each 

right  hand  page  is  devoted  to  drill  iii  oral  work,  while  the 
opposite  pages  contain  lessons  for  regular  written  work. 

5.  An  abundance  of  practice  to  develop  facility  in  the 

fundamental  processes  combised  with  sufficient  variety 
to  secure  the  best  possible  development  of  intellectual 
power. 


Each  of  the  six  books  is  bound  in  cloth  and  contains  160  pages.     For  introduction,  25  cents 
per  volume. 


D.  C.  HEATH  tSL  CO.,  PubUshers 
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rector,  New  Havea,  Coan. 

Jnly    i-Aug.    I.— Wwleyan     __.  , 

snmmer icltool  of  chemistry  and  biology- 

Jolyl-Aog.  5, — Sloper  school  of  oratory, 
C&lcico.    H,  M.  Stoper,  president. 

July  a-Aug.  13.— Biological  laboratory  oi 
BrooKlyo  Institute  of  arts  and  seiences. 


Miscellany. 


Address  Ftanklin  W.  Hooper,  502  Fultoa 
■treet,  Brooklya. 

July  i-Aug.  23.— Chautauqua  assembly, 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  Address  Chautauqua  | 
Auembly,  General  Offices,  Cleveland.  O. 

July  5-Aug.  15. — Harvard  university 
■ummer  school  ot  arts  and  sciences,  Cam- 
bridn,  Mass.  J.  L.  Love,  clerk. 

July  6-Sept. !.— Catholic  summer  school 
ol  America.  Champlain,  assembly,  Cliff 
Haven,  N,  Y.  W.  E.  Mosher,  secretary, 
39  E.  43d  street.  New  York, 

July  7-July  25.— Two  summer  institutes, 
Dne  at  Chauuuqua,  ihe  other  at  Thousand 
Illamd  Park,  under  the  direction  of  the 
New  York  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Chulei  R.  Skinner,  state  superin- 
endent,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

July  7  Awg.  30.— Kinderearten  training 
■cnool.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  Summer 
term;  address   Clara  Wheeler,   secretary 


ttimner  school.     Marshall  S.  Brown,  sec- 
ret*^. University  Heights,  New  York, 

July  7-Aug.  I.— Claremont  summer  insti- 
tute, E.  E.  Leighton,  aecrelarv,  Clare- 
mont, N.  H, 


Address  Administrative  Board,  

session,  Columbia  university,  N.  Y.  city. 

July  7-Aug,  16. — Cornell  university, sum- 
mer session,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Address  Regis- 
trar Cornell  university. 

iuly    7-Auc.     8.— Dartmouth     summer 
ool.    Prof.  W.  D.  Worthen,  director, ' 
Huover,  N.H.  | 

July  8  Luting  one  month— Summer  nor- 
mal school.  West  Point,  Miss.  D,  A.  Hull, 
director. 

July  K-Augusl  5.— Summer  school  for 
teachers  in  nature  studies  and  in  country 
work  and  pleasures.  Conneeticut  Agricul- 
tural college,  Siorrs,  Coan. 

July  8-Aug.  S,— Marthas  Vineyard  sum- 
mer institute,  Cotiage  City.  Address  Wil- 
liam A.  Mowry,  H^de  Park,  Mass. 

July  8-*j, — American  institute  of  normal 
methods,  Eastern  sesiion,  Boston,  Edgar 
O.  Silver,  president,  19  Eut  19th  street. 
New  York.  Western  session.  Northwest- 
ern university.    Evanston,  111.,  same  date. 

July  8-Aug.  S, — Massachusetts  state  nor- 
mal school,  Hyannis,  Mass.  W.  A,  Bald- 
win, principal. 

July  9 — August  6. — Sharon  Summer 
School  of  Nature  Study,  Sharon,  Mass. 
Address  G,  W.  Field,  director,  Massachu- 
setts fostitute  of  Technology,  Boston. 

July  14-16. — New  school  of  methods  in 
public  school  music,  ChiciKO  Address 
American  book  Company,  Chicago. 

July  i4-Aug.  8.— University  of  Minneso- 
ta.   Address,  D.  L.  Kiehle,  Minneapolis. 

July  is-Aug.  10.— Summer  classes  for  the 
Btudjr  o!  English.  Address  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Davidson,  M.A.,  No.  i  Sprague  Place,  Al- 
hany,  N.t. 

July  ii-Aug.  15.— Lewis  county,  N.  Y,, 
Summer  School  at  Fori  Leyden,  N.  Y. 
School  Commissioner  Ottilia  M.  Beha,  of 
Cons  table  vtUe,  N.  Y.,  will  be  supervisor. 

July  2i-Aug.  2. — Chicago  session  of 
national  summer  school.  Address  Miss 
Ada  M.  Fleming,  37S-38S  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago. 

July  22  Aug,  8. — Summer  school  of  sci- 
ence tor  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada.  J. 
D,  Seamon,  Chariottetowa,  Priace  Edwanl 
IsUnd,  secretary. 

July  25-Aug.  6.— University  of  Cali- 
fornia, summer  session.  Address  Re- 
corder of  Ihe  Faculties,  BerKetey,  Cal. 

July  t8-Aug.  8. — The  Longwood  sum- 
mer school.  George  L  Schrciber,  direc- 
tor, 1S33  W.  96th  street,  Longwood,  III. 

April  i-Oct.  I.— Illinois  Medical  Col- 
let, summer  course  for  teachers.  W.  C. 
Sa&ford,  101- 104  Washington  Bid,  Chicago. 


Few  people  realize  that  a  thousand 
trained  scientific  men  are  at  work,  and  a 
million  dollars  are  upended  annually  by 
the  government  to  support  the  agncul- 
turaf  experiment  stations  in  the  various 
states.  An  article  entitled  "The  New 
Agriculture."  by  W.  S.  Harwood  in  June 
Scribntr's  for  the  first  lime  sets  forth  in 
popular  form  these  wonderful  achieve- 
ments. The  illustrations  show  some  of 
the  experiments  In  progress. 

A  brief  leview  of  the  nissioos  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  given  in  Tht  Modirn 
MisiiOH  Ctntury,  by  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pier- 
son.  D.  D.  The  author  looks  at  millions 
as  3  cycle  of  divine  working,  and  the  ob- 
ject at  the  book  is  not  so  much  to  give  the 
annals  of  a  century  as  to  find  the  philoso- 
phy of  its  history— the  center  about  which 
all  its  events  revolve.  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Company  are  the  publishers. 

In  the  preface  to  their  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  just  published  by  the 
Scribners,  Professors  Moody  and  Lovitt 
of  Chicago  university,  explain  Itieir  pur- 
pose as  "an  attempt  to  present  ibe  his- 
tory of  English  literature  from  the  earliest 
times  to  our  own  day  In  3  historical 
scheme  simple  enough  to  be  apprehended 
by  young  students,  yet  accurate  and  sub- 
stantial enough  to  serve  as  a  permanent 
basis  for  study, however  fir  the  subject  is 

books  on  Out-of-Doors  seem  to  take  a 
new  lease  of  life  now  that  we  are  in  the 
full  tide  of  the  summer.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  Tkf  Garden  »fa  C»tH'nuter's 
Wife  the  Macmillan  Company  ran  thru 
edition  after  edition  within  a  few  months 
of  Its  issue,  and  that  it  is  not  a  book  of  a 
seasononlyis  proved  by  its  already  having 
run  into  two  edilioos  this  year. 

The  Dilineaior  ior  July  is  replete  with 
summer  ideas.  The  country  hostess  is 
furnished  with  a  practical  guide  for  her 
course  of  action  when  entertaining  guests. 
A  large  portion  of  every  summer  evening 
is  spent  upon  the  porch  in  social  gather- 
ings. The  matter  of  furnishing  our  modern 
open-air  reception  rooms  receives  particu- 


Hifficult  Digestion 

That  Is  dyspepsia. 

It  makes  lire  miserable. 

Its  sufferers  eat  not  l>ecanse  tOag  faant  tok 
-bat  simply  because  ttley  muiL 

Tbey  know  they  are  Irritable  and  fretful; 
but  tliey  cannot  t>e  otherwise. 

Tbey  complain  at  a  bad  ta«te  In  tM 
mouth,  a  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stOBi' 
octi.  an  oneasy  feellnR  of  puffy  taJnesSt 
tieadBche.  beartburn  and  what  not. 

Tbe  effectaal  remedy,  proved  by  perma- 
nent cures  ot  tboosaads  ot  severe  cases.  Is 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Hood's  pills  ■»  ifae  but  oiliHUr.  ' 


Pears' 

was  the  first  maker 
of  sticks  of  soap  for 
shaving.  Sticks  in  3 
sizes;  shaving  cakes 
in  3  sizes. 

PcHci'  S<Mp*it>blli]iedt>veria*ycanL 


1  this  e 


fashion 


Antikamnia  tableta  have  become  a  fav- 
orite for  piia,  such  as  headache  and  neu 
talgja.  They  are  used  only  internally. 
To  stop  pain,  one  five-grain  tablet  is  ad- 
ministered at  once;  twenty  minutes  later 
Ihe  same  dose  is  repeated,  and  if  neces- 
sary, a  third  dose  given  twenty 


T/ie  CaiiipUlt  Pocket-Guide  f  Europe 
is  Europe  in  a  nut<shel1.  As  a  traveling 
cempanion  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 
indeed,  much  more,  for  with  it  the  traveler 
of  average  intelligence  can  lind  his  way 
almost  anywhere  over  the  usual  tourists' 


ajrh  Srmp,   Tfcit«  Good-   \ 
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THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  N*w  York 

RICHAfiD  L.  McCURDI.  President 

Leadj  Them  Alt 


Tbrec  Handrvd  u4  FUtj-twoMlllloni  al  VelUis 

In  Active  Asa 

Fonnded  In  IBU  FUty-uae  Tears  aco 

THE  IDTDll  UFE  II^DRilCE  COITin 

o(  Hew  Tork 

Vacation  Work 

for  Teachers 

We  want  this  Summer  forty-six  young 
men  aad  young  women  Teachers,  who 
have  "  vim  "  above  the  average,  to  work 
for  us,  at  Institutes,  among  Teachers  oul> 
side,  among  School  Boards,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  better  class  of  homes  where 
they  will  be  welcomed. 

We  offer  pleasant  work  and  a  good 
chance  lo  make  big  pay.  We  have  sev- 
eral agents,  whom  j'tfu  would  certainly  ast 

I  consider  your  superiors,  who  are  steadily 
earning  $500  a  month  over  their  espenses. 

I     Write  for  particulars  to 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61 E.  9th  St,  N.Y. 
I  A  ny  euid  all  btoii   supplied. 


J ,  le'U  ne'er  be  marrieA" 
Qye"Ko.and  y*'.j3on-hr«/-useo.ll.* 

uf  Advice 

.  bo  use  SAP6  LI  ©s  IV  is  a.- 
solid  ca^ke  oi;scouring  soaip. 
used  \oT  cle&ning  purposes 
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Good  Incomes 
■Made 
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OtlMT Omd  Ooff*H,        •       IltolSa  i  lb. 
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COOK  BOOK  f'REE 


The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 


routei.  How  so  much  information  could 
have  been  crowded  iato  lo  small  a  book 
is  a  marvel  until  one  remembers  who  the 
edilorsare.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedmao 
and  Thomas  L.  Stedman  are  equal  to  al- 
most any  literary  (eat.  The  present  edition 
is  earefull]'  revised.  (WlUiam  R.  jenkfos, 
New  York.    Price,  J1.15.) 

TMt  Four  Track  Nrws  for  June  has  a 
number  of  vacation  articles.  "  Six  Weeks 
in  the  Adirondacks"  and  "Picturesque 
Waikins  Glen  "  divide  honors  with  "  New 
England  and  ItsSunmer  Kesorts."  The 
illusirations  are  unusually  attractive. 
(George  H.  Daniels,  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, N.  Y.) 
Two  Anfuit  Taara  to  tha  PbcUIc  Coaat 

At  Greatly  R«dBce4  Ratea  ▼!■  Peiia- 
•ylTuila  Railroad. 

On  account  of  the  low  rates  authorized 
\>j  the  transcoDtinantal  lines  to  the  Pacific 

ia*t  during  the  Summer,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  will  ran  two  high 
Krade  personally-conducted  tours  lo  Ine 
Pacific  Coast  by  special  trains  of  the  high- 
est grade  Pullman  equipment.  Both  tours 
will  leave  New  York  August  2,  viaiting 
Chicago,  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Salt 
Lake  City,  San  Francisco,  Del  Monte 
(Monterey),  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Jose,  and  Portland  on  the  going  trip. 

RetuminK,  Tour  No.  i  will  run  north 
ward  from  Portland  and  eastward  thru  the 
mazcificentCanadian  Rockies  by  leisurely 
daylight  trips,  with  stops  at  Glacier,  Banff 


1^0 


NATURE  READERS-Sc. 

This  series  of  books  for  Supplementary 
Reading  serves  admirably  to  introduce 
children  in  elementary  grades  to  a  pleas- 
aat  acquaintance  with  the  various  phases 
of  nature.  Tbey  are  prepared  by  a  well- 
known  writer,  nicelv  i!lu»traled  and  charm- 
inghr  written.  The  low  price  of  PIva  Ceata 
a  Cop7  makes  it  possible  to  supply  a 
whole  class  at  trifling  cost.  The  fifteen 
numbers  bow  ready— all  for  the  second 
and  third  grades — are  as  follows : 
No.   1.  PuMy  Willow       "  """  "     " 

■■    I.  The  Spring  Bt. 

"     1.  The  Squirrel  SI 

"    4.  Bitter  Cress  and  Boses. 
•    G.^eBtorr  of  a  Beehive. 

"     a.  Golden  Rod  and  Anter. 

"     7.  8t<!^ei  Abont  Birds. 

"  B.  Obiistmaa  Stories. 

"  «.  Hkwatba  and  lu  Antbcir. 

"  10.  WhlttierandhisSnowbonud, 

"  11.  Thanksgiving  atones. 

■■  IS.  Two  FaliT  Storied. 

"  II.  Bobinaoa  CroBOe 

-'  H.  Jsok  and  the  benn  Stalk. 


5.  Stor 


e.  L.  KELLoaa  &  co.» 


CLASSICS  FOR  A  SONG 

Hundreds  at  the  world's  mo«t  famous 
books  at  prioes  rangins  from  80.  to 
ISc.eaoh.   Catalog  —    --'—--•- 
inctoae  this  or  niei 
paner, 
1.  L.  KUXOGG  &  CXX,EdtKa1  PuUUuM, 

■1  EUT  NlHTB  &nSBT.  NlW  lOHE, 
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Hot  Springs,  and  other  points,  reachin 
I  New  York  and  the  East  via  St.  Paul  ana 
Chicago  on  August  31. 

Tour  No.  z  will  run  eaitbouod  from 
I  Portland  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way to  Cinnabar,  where  the  special  train 
will  be  sidetracked  while  the  passengers 
make  the  usual  six-day  trip  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  From  the  park  the 
route  homeward  will  be  via  St.  Paul  and 
Chicago,  arriving  New  York  September  4. 

Rates  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  or  any  point  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  east  of  Pittsburg,  includ- 
ing transportation,  Pullman  berth,  and  all 
meals  on  the  tour  eitcept  during  the  live 
days  spent  in  San  Francisco,  when  Pull- 
man accommodations  and  meals  are  not 
provided: — 

For  Tour  No.  1,  #100.  Two  persons  oc- 
cupying one  berth,  >iSo  each. 

For  Tour  No.  2, 1250,  including  all  ex- 
penses thru  Yellowstone  Park.  Two  per- 
sons occupjring  one  berth,  ^230  each. 

A  prelimioary  announcement  outlining 
the  various  details  is  now  in  course  of  prep- 
aration, and  will  be  furnished  as  soon  as 
ready  upon  application  to  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 

PeaDaylvanla  Chantaaqaa. 

Rednced  Rates  to  Ht.  Oratoa  rla  Penn- 

iylvania  Railroad. 

For  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua, to  be 
held  at  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.,  July  1  to  August 
5,  1902,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany will  sell  special  excursion  tickets 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Phanixville,  Wilmington,  Perryville, 
Frederick.  Md.,  Washington,  D.  C,  East 
Liberty.  Butier,  Indiana,  Connellsville, 
Itedford,  Clearfield,  Martinsburg.  Belle- 
loatc,  Walerford,  Cajiandaigua,  Wilkea- 
barre,  Tomhicken,  Mt.  Carmel,  Lykens, 
and  principal  intermediate  points,  10  Mt. 
Gretna  and  return, at  reduced  rates.  Tick- 
ets will  be  sold  Jane  25  to  August  5,  in- 
clusive, and  will  be  good  te  return  until 
August  13.  inclusive.  For  specific  rates 
consult  ticket  agents. 

Don't  think  that  eraptioD  of  yonrs  can't  be 
onred.  Take  Hood's  SarMparilla— its  virtae  la 
its  power  to  core. 


ST.  DENIS 


mnt  udbuloHi  dUtrisU. 

Of  HIT  ueau  tram  da^u  and  (trrlH  br  Broad 
•■r  cm  dlnet. «  br  tnaitn. 

WM.  TAVLOB  *  WOM,  Praprleiara. 


Dr.  W.  J.  STEWART, 

J6a  W.  23d  St.,  JV.  y.  City. 


Bloyelea  Below  Comf 

■"-"  Blcvcloi.ownlork    ForUdar* 

B  Win  mttVLea  at  Uft  than  ortiial 

:;'Mtwl902  Modilts 
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SCHOOL  JELLS  SS"U8 

„raiii«  •sppai  aad  ib  a^.    Twuii.  ata.  feed 
■1HAII1 JKLL  p*""—"  — — 


[otbernBd  Child 

MIIAiONiiOJLMO' 

'PER?B^""8UC{!ES8.      I(     BOOTHE8    i 
;i(g  (ha  P""°      ■■■.-"•-■■"'■ 

,_  couc. . . 

ARIIH(E4.   Sold  bi  DroEfbU 
rid.   B>sDT>  to  a>k  (or  ^Vn 


Teachers'  Helps 

for  All  the  Year. 

Here  are  a  few  titles  of  the  large  number 
of  useful  books  for  teachers  which  yon 
may  find  fully  described  in  the  i44-pag« 
Catalog  of  Teachers  Helps  (which  we  are 
glad  to  send  fru  to  any  applicant  on  re- 
quest.) This  small  list  is  of  books  es- 
pecially designed  to  aid  in 

INSTITUTE  Work 

And  the  exceedingly  low  coat  of  most 
of  them  makes  it  possible  that  every 
teacher  at  the  Institute  shall  be  provided 

with  copies. 


Allan    _._, 

K«lla(g'sHcbi>olUasa8'emenl<ronaeTlTTbc.)50a. 

Keintiarl't  Hiitor;  of  KducatioD,  «c. 

-.^iTicB  of  KduoatfoD,  £M. 

BroimiDg'i  Aspects  ot  Eduoation,  IM. 

KoDper's  Apperception,  XSo. 

Kellogg'a  OntJlDf >  ef  Psychologr.  ise, 

LaoK'n  Great  'Teaelifrs  nt  Four  CeDtnrles,  ISO. 

Filcb's  Art  ot  Qaeslioning.  paper.  lAe. 

—Art  of  Securing  Attention,  paper.  ifte. 

Hantington's  UntNOnaoious  Tnitioo.  paper,  SBo. 

Hnghes'  HnwiD  Keep  Order,  paper.  SCia. 

Qoie*'!  How  In  TrsiD  tha  Memory,  paper.  Mo. 
BrMurrr's  How  lo  Conduct  the  KeciCalinn, 

paper,  I9M]. 

Kelloso'*  Pestaloiii.  paper.  K«. 

Laog'sBasedow.paper.  »c, 

— Cam  enlni.  paper,  %0. 

—  KoD*seau  and  "  EinUe,"  paper.  Be. 

Deirej'B  Educational  Creed,  paper,  >Sa. 
doth  binding  to  be  understood  nnleu 
paper  is  mentioned. 

E.  L.  KELLOaa  *  CO., 

61  But  9tk  StrMt.  New  Vork. 
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■    LHftD.'SOfTEMB  the  DUMB.  ALLAYB 
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FIR  SCHIOL  ENTERTAINIENTS. 

VatwUbstaaKas  tkahllllMaf  ntartalaaMt  ba 

'■- inadTfiiT*  narxXTDKaatJi  losklB*  loi 

ikaiidon(lD>i  ror •chooi ciiiVxioBi.  Mi 
"  ilOBljTUIIIa,  »nd  iii»ioh»fc  pi— 
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(THE  SMITH  PREMIER  | 
TYPE'WHITER. ) 
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THE  WOBK 
OFCORMSrONDDICE 


The  Improved  Pianoforte 

TheSTEINERTONE 

U  MOW  on  Ml«  «t  the 

Steinertone  Building, 

87-89  FIFTH  AVE. 

What  U  the  Stclmrtonc  nanofortc? 

This  question   occnpici    the    mindi  of 

muaiciKoi  And  thote  who  lore 

to  plaf  the  piAno, 

The  Steinertone  is  an  improvement  over 
the  present  pianoforte,  being  proTided 
with  a  new  and  ingeniously  constructed 
action  that  o&ers  to  the  performer  the 
means  to  draw  out  of  his  instrument  great 
tone  volumes  that  contain  such  musical 
qualities,  both  in  the  softest  and  loudest 
tones,  as  are  not  found  in  the  pianoforte 
now  in  use.  It  is  not  generally  lino wn  bj 
piano  purchasers  that  the  action  in  the 
present  piano  is  almost  a  whole  century  in 
use,  and  that  on  account  of  this  antiquated 
system  many,  of  the  hidden  beauties  of  a 
sounding  board  cannot  properly  be 
brought  to  light.  The  action  used  in  the 
Steinertone  Piano  is  the  invention  of 
Morris  Steinert,  and  on  account  kf  its 
novel  construction  endows  the  piano  with 
those  delicate  and  soul- in  spiring  charac- 
teristics that  are  ususily  absent  in  this 
special  instrument.  In  addition  to  its  tone 
producing  attributes,  a  most  decided  ad- 
vancement is  alio  made  toward  greater 
hammer  repetition  and  elasticity  oftouch. 
The  Steinertones  are  in  the  grand  and  up- 
right pianos,  and   special  emphasis 


men  of  pianoforte,  is  equally  as  good  at 
the  finest  grand. 

The  Steinertone  Company,  in  reconi> 
mending  the  Steinertone  to  the  considert- 
tion  of  piano  buyers,  begs  to  sair  that  its 
instruments  are  sought  for  and  nnd  ready 
acceptance  by  tbe  most  musical  people  all 
over  the  land.  The  prices  of  the  Steiner- 
tone are  low  and  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  who  wishes  also  to  obtain  the  finest 
and  most  ariiatic  piano  manufactured. 

The  kind  inspection  of  these  instm- 
^^^^^^^^^^^__^^__^^^^^^^^   ments  is  most  respectfully  solicited- 

D  EADER5  will  confer  a  favor  byraen-  THE    STEINERTONE    COMPANY, 
tioning  THE  ScHooi.  Journal  ^h.  SUlneito-e  Bnlldlnz, 

-      New  York. 


when  comniunfcating  with  advertiser*. 


87-89  Fifth  Ave.. 


PENNSYLVANIA   RAILB.OAD. 


LOW-RATE,,  FERSONALLY-CONDUCTE^D 

Tours  to  the  Pacific  Coast 

Jtpmcial  Pullman  Train*  otJer  Entire  'Roaf 
AUGUST  2  TO  AUGUST  31 

Visiting  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Salt  Lake,  City  San  Francisco,  Los  Angelet, 

Portland,  Glacier,  Banff  and  tbe  CANADIAN  ROCKIES. 

ROUND-TRIP  RATE,  from  any  point  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railrvad  East  of 

Pittsburg  (all  expenses) 

$200.        Two  persons  in  one  berth  $180  each. 

AUGUST  2  TO  SEFTEMBE.R  4 

VisitingHDenver,  Colorado  Springs,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

Portland,  and  THE  YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

ROUND-TRIP  RATE,  from  any  point  on  the   Pennsylvania  Railroad  East  of 

Pittsburg  (all  expenses) 

9250*         Two  persons  in  one  berth  $130  each. 

For  farther  ioronnstion  apply  ta  Tourist  kB«nt,  liae  Brokdwa;,  New  York,  or  addieH  a«o,W, 

-f  Bqyd,AMiBt«nt»3en"- " '  "-  ■* ' '" 


> 


^     THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  SUMMED  NUMBER    *» 


Best  Modern  Books  for  Schools 


Jiottt  "Ready 
RODDY'S     £,LE.MEN- 
TARY  GEOGRA- 
PHY $0.50 


The  author  of  this  new  series  is  H.  Justin 
Roddy,  M.  S.,  of  the  Department  of  Geogra- 
phy in  the  First  Pennsylvania  State  NDrmal 
ScbooL  These  books  will  appeal  to  those 
schools  which  ore  tired  of  the  somewhat  diy 
and  routine  worlc  of  the  old-fashioned  text- 
books, but  whicharenotyet  ready  to  take  up 
the  heavier  and  more  extended  texts. 


AoCv  "Ready 

RODDY'S    COMPLETE 

GEOGRAPHY    $1.00 


Roddy's  G«ogr^hles  are  notable  for  their 
bKvity  of  statement,  their  simpUcity  of  pre- 
sentation, their  suitability  for  tlie  various 
school  grades,  their  new  and  distinctive  illus- 
tnticKis,  and  their  simple  series  of  maps  drawn 
on  a  onifbrm  scale.  Just  enough  of  geography, 
tm  its  physiographic  side,  is  included  to  de- 
velop the  subject  in  Its  true  relations. 


RODDY'S 

GEOGRAPHIES 

Are  the   Best    Books 
For    Country   Schools 


Roddy's  Get^p^phies  are  intended  primarily' 
as  an  "  information"  series.  The  causal  rela- 
tions, while  by  no  means  ignored,  are  kept 
within  elementary  bounds,  thus  recofrniMng  the 
limitation  of  the  child  mind.  The  prartical 
and  useful  side  is  united  with  sufficient  of  the 
new  and  scientific  side  to  enlighten  the  whole 


WEBSTER'S    SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES     ^       ^ 

The  Recognized  Authority, 
Stand  Without  a  Peer 


Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers  have  ac- 
quired  an  extraordinary  popularity.  A  new 
book  gives  a  vivid  description  of  Europe  in  its 
many  aspects  as  it  is  to-day.  It  takeschildren 
on  a  personally  conducted  tour  through  every 
part  of  the  continent ;  it  shows  them  what  they 
should  see,  and  it  impresses  upon  their  minds 
what  they  should  know. 


The  Dullest  Pupil  Cannot 

Fail  to  Be  Interested  in  the 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL 

READINGS        a       a 


Among"TB^Tin^^vIiic^Ti!w^3^te^^e 
New  Education  Readers  are  New  York  City, 
Yonkers,  N,  Y.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Rome, 
N.  Y..  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
Philadelphia,  Fa.,  McKeeport,  Pa.,  Chunbeta- 
burg,  Fa.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Portland,  Me., 
Lynn,  Mass.,  I^wrence,  Mass.,  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  New  RocheUe,  N.  Y„  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


From  H.  F.  Brooks,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  McKeesport,  Fa.:  "  Our  pupils  read 
with  more  ease,  better  expression,  and  a  clearer 
nnderstanding  than  did  any  preceding  class 
with  other  systems.  The  New  Education 
Readers  give  the  pupil  the  power  to  know  a 
new  word  and  to  grasp  a  thought  that  is  truly 
marvelous.  The  system  is  easily  teamed,  and 
la  without  doubt  the  best  I  have  ever  seen." 


NEW  EDUCATION 
R.EADERS      a       0 

Accomplish   More  Than 
Other  Systems  Attempt 


Teachers  Will  Make  No  Mistake 
in  Using 

MILNE'S    ALGEBR.AS 
and  GEOMETRY  # 


Winslow's  Natural  Arithmetics  contain  a 
modem  presentation  of  the  subject  with 
modem  examples.  They  use  the  spiral  method 
in  which  the  different  subjects  are  presented 
alternately  in  accordance  with  the  ability  of 
the  child.  A  complete  index  is  included  in 
each  book,  and  the  problems  correlate  with 
the  different  branches  of  study. 


MORE-Y'S  ROMAN 
HISTORY       0       0 
Is    Compact,    Scholarly,  Philo- 
sophical, and  Interest- 
ingly Written 


Clark's  The  Government  forms  a  unique 
presentation  of  the  subject.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  goverrunent  are  first  discussed,  and 
•n«wards  the  governmental  principles  of  the 
city,  county.  State,  and  nation  are  taken  up. 
The  book  tells  what  government  is,  and  what 
it  does  ;  who  do  it,  and  how  they  do  It 


HOADLEY'S  PHYSICS 

Meets  Every  Entrance  Require- 
ment of  the  Harvard  Syllabus 


Harkness  and  FMbes's  Caesar,  while  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity,  contains  ererything 
needed  ^  the  student  in  readinc  the  Conunen- 
taries.  "ihe.  Introduction  includes  an  outline  of 
the  life  of  Caesar,  a  description  In  brief  of  the 
scenes  of  his  military  operations,  and  •  short 
treatise  on  the  military  system  of  the  Ramani. 
Hie  Notes  are  sufficiently  belpftiL 


A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Our 
HIGH     SCHOOL 
TEXT-BOOKS   H 

Will  Be  Sent  to  Any  Address 
on  Request 


Leavitt's  Outlines  of  Botany  baa  been  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  Botanical  Depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University,  and  la  published 
in  one  volume  with  Gny's  Field,  Pcvest,  and 
Garden  Floift.  The  excises  and  experiments 
may  be  peifermed  with  simple  ^par«tus. 
"-fecial  aUenUra  has  been  mu  to  the  mfaject 

ecdogy.  mofphriogy,  and  ^irslotogy. 


No  Similar  Book  Is  So  Simple, 

Complete,  and  Accurate  as 

DRYER'S  PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY    0       0 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  Publishers 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


(the  SMIXn  PREmER  I 
TYFE^VRITER.        J 
HAKES  ll&lt 
THE  WORK 
I  0FC0KBE5F0NDENCE 


D  EADER3  will  confer  a  favor  bymen 
^  tioning  Thk  School  Journai 
with  kdvertiserx. 


The  Improved  Pianoforte 

TheSTElNERTONE 

ia  aow  on  jsl*  «t  tb« 

Steinertone  Building, 

5/^9  FIFTH  AVE. 

What  If  the  StdncrtoM  Piaiiofbrtt? 

Thii  qiMStioD   occupies   tbe   miadi  of 

muMduis  and  tboie  wbo  lore 

to  pUy  tbe  piano. 

The  Steinertone  is  an  improvement  over 
the  present  pianoforte,  being  provided 
with  a  new  and  iDgeniousJir  constructed 
action  that  ofiers  to  the  performer  the 
means  to  draw  out  of  his  instrument  great 
tone  volumes  that  contain  such  musical 
qualities,  both  in  the  softest  arid  loudest 
tones,  as  are  not  found  in  the  pianoforte 
now  in  use.  It  is  not  generally  known  by 
piano  purchasers  that  the  action  in  the 
present  piano  is  almost  a  whole  century  in 
USE,  and  that  on  account  of  this  antiquated 
system  manjr  of  the  hidden  beauties  of  a 
sounding  board  cannot  properly  be 
brought  to  light.  Tbe  action  used  tn  the 
Steinertone  Piano  is  the  invention  of 
Morris  Steinert,  and  on  account  af  its 
novel  constmctian  endows  the  piano  with 
those  delicate  and  soul-inspiring  charac- 
teristics that  are  usually  absent  in  this 
special  instrument.  In  addition  to  its  tone 
producing  attributes,  a  most  decided  ad- 
vancement is  alio  made  toward  greater 
hammer  repetition  and  elasticity  of  touch. 
The  Steinertones  are  in  the  grand  and  up- 
right pianos,  and  special  emjihasis  must 
be  laid  to  the  Steinertone  Upright,  which, 
tbo  ordinarily  less  developed  in  this  speci- 
men of  pianoforte,  is  equally  as  good  as 
the  finest  grand. 

The  Steinertone  Company,  in  recom- 
mending the  Steinertone  to  the  considera- 
tion of  piano  buyers,  begs  to  say  that  its 
instruments  are  sought  for  and  nnd  ready 
acceptance  by  the  most  musical  people  aU 
over  the  land.  The  prices  of  the  Steiner- 
tone are  tow  and  within  the  reach  of  every 
ODe  who  wishes  also  to  obtain  the  finest 
and  most  artistic  piano  manufactured. 

The  kind  inspection  of  these  instrn- 
,  ments  is  most  respectfully  solicited. 

THB   STBINERTONB   COMPANY, 

Tb*  5t«liMrtoae  BBlldInt, 
S7-89  Fifth  Ave-,     -      -     New  York. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILF^OAD. 


LOW.RATE,  F£RSONALLY'CONDUCT£.D 

Tours  to  the  Pacific  Coast 

Special  fuUman  Train-t  o-Oer  Sntire  "Roaf 
AUGUST  2  TO  AUGUST  31 

Visiting  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Salt  Lake,  City  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

Portland,  Glacier,  Banff  and  the  CANADIAN  ROCKIES. 

ROUND-TRIP  RATE,  from  any  point  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  East  of 

Pittsburg  (all  expenses) 

$200.        Two  persons  in  one  berth  tiSo  each. 

AUGUST  2  TO  SEPTEMBE,R  4 

VisitingCDenver,  Colorado  Springs,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 

Portland,  and  THE  YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

ROUND-TRIP  RATE,  from  any  point  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  East  of 

Pittsburg  (all  expenses) 

$250.        Two  persons  in  one  berth  $130  each. 

For  roither  Intormstion  apply  ta  TonriBt  tgeM.  IIM  BrosdwsT.  Heir  York,  M  addrSM  0*a.W. 
"-    *   '      Oeneral  FuKnsar  Agent,  Broad  Bt.8Utioti,PkiUdelphl». 


J.  B.  HOTCem^ON,  Uenersl  MaDsser. 


J.  R  WOOD,  Q«DeT»l  Pm*.  Acent. 


► 


-»     THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  SUMMED  NUMBER    ^ 


Best  Modern  BooKs  for  Schools 


flofar  "Ready 

RODDY'S     £,L£,MEN- 

TARY  GEOGRA' 

PHY  fO.SO 


The  author  of  this  new  series  is  H.  Justin 
Roddy,  M.  S.,  of  the  Department  of  Geogra- 
phy in  the  First  PeunsylvEuiia  State  Nomal 
School.  These  books  will  appeal  to  those 
schoob  which  are  tired  of  the  somewhat  Arj 
and  routine  wotk  of  the  old-fashioned  text- 
books, but  which  are  not  yet  ready  to  take  up 
the  heavier  and  more  extended  t«xts. 


RODDY'S    COMPLETE 
GEOGRAPHY    fl.OO 


Roddy's  Geographies  are  notable  for  their 
brerity  of  statement,  their  simpLcity  of  pre- 
sentation, their  suitability  for  t^e  various 
acbool  grades,  their  new  and  distinctive  illus- 
trations, and  their  simple  series  of  maps  drawn 
on  a  uniform  scale.  Just  enough  of  getwraphy, 
on  its  physiographic  side,  is  included  to  de- 
velop the  subject  in  Its  true  relations. 


RODDY'S 

GE.OGRAPHIES 

Are  the   Best    Books 
For    Country   Schools 


Roddy's  Gec^raphies  are  intended  primarily 
as  an  "  information"  series.  The  causal  t«U- 
tions,  while  by  no  means  ignored,  arc  kntt 
within  elementary  bounds,  thus  ren^rnlaing  the 
limitation  of  the  child  mind.  The  practical 
and  useful  side  is  united  with  sufficient  of  the 
new  and  scientific  side  to  enlighten  the  wfaije 


WEBSTER'S    SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES     ^       ^ 

The  Recognized  Authority, 
Stand  Without  a  Peer 


Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers  have  ac- 
quirea  an  extraordimuy  popularity.  A  new 
book  gives  a  vivid  description  of  Europe  in  its 
many  aspects  as  it  is  to-day.  It  takes  children 
on  a  personally  conducted  tour  through  every 
part  of  the  continent ;  itshowsthemwhatthey 
should  see,  and  it  impresses  upon  their  min<k 
what  they  should  know. 


The  Dullest  Pupil  Cannot 

Fail  to  Be  Interested  in  the 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL 

READINGS         it       0 


^Tm^^TE^nn^^JEicETaveaS^iteSTne 
New  Education  Readers  are  New  York  City, 
YonkeiB,  N.  Y..  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.. 
PhUadelphia.  P&.,  McKeeport,  Pa.,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Portland,  He., 
Lynn,  Mass.,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Kingston, 
N.  Y..  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y„  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Cortland,  N.  Y..  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


From  H.  F.  Brooks,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  McKeesport,  Pa.;  "  Our  pupils  read 
with  more  ease,  better  expression,  and  a  clearer 
nndeistanding  than  did  any  preceding  class 
with  other  systems.  The  New  Education 
Readers  give  the  pupil  the  power  to  know  a 
new  word  and  to  grasp  a  thought  that  is  truly 
marvelous.  The  system  is  easily  learned,  and 
Is  without  doubt  the  best  I  have  ever  seen." 


NEW  EDUCATION 
READERS      a       0 

Accomplish   More  Than 
Other  Systems  Attempt 


Teachers  Will  Make  No  Mistake 
in  Using 

MILNE'S    ALGEBKAS 
and  GEOMETRY  ^ 


Winslow's  Natural  Arithmetics  contain  a 
modem  presentation  of  the  subject  with 
modern  examples.  They  use  the  spiral  method 
in  which  the  different  subjects  are  presented 
alternately  in  accordance  with  the  ability  of 
the  child.  A  complete  index  is  included  in 
each  book,  and  the  problems  correlate  with 
the  different  branches  of  study. 


MOREY'S  ROMAN 
HISTORY       a       0 
Is    Compact,    Scholarly,  Philo- 
sophical, and  Interest- 
ingly Written 


Clark's  The  Government  forms  a  unique 
presentation  of  the  subject.  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  government  ore  first  discussed,  and 
afterwards  the  governmental  principles  of  the 
city,  county.  State,  and  nation  are  taken  up. 
The  book  tells  what  government  is,  and  wlut 
it  does  ;  who  do  it,  and  how  they  do  it. 


HOADLEY'S  PHYSICS 

Meets  Every  Entrajice  Require- 
ment of  the  Harvard  SyUabus 


the  life  of  Caesar,  a  description  in  brief  ofthe 
acenea  of  his  military  operations,  and  a  short 
treatise  on  the  milituy  system  of  the  Romans. 
The  NcAes  are  sufficiently  helpflil. 


A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Our 
HIGH     SCHOOL 
TEXT-BOOKS  * 

Will  Be  Sent  to  Any  Address 
on  Request 


Leavitt's  Outlines  of  Botany  has  been  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  B<rt«nlcal  Depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University,  and  Is  published 
In  (me  volume  witli  Gray's  Field,  Forest,  and 
Garden  Ploim.  The  exerdae*  and  experiments 
may  be  performed  with  simple  apparatus, 
ftiedal  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  snlgect 
ofewJogy,  motphdogy,  and  ^lyatology. 


No  Similar  Book  Is  So  Simple, 

Complete,  and  Accurate  as 

DRYER'S  PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY    0       0 


AME,RICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  Publishers 


THE    SCHOOL   JOURNAL. 


INTERESTING  FACTS  fob  TEACHERS 


May  17,  1902 

APPLETONS • 
READERS        # 

Adopted    for   Exclusive  Use   in 
the  State  of  Kansas 


Milne*s  Arithmetics  give  a  thorough,  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
arithmetic,  and  a  readiness  in  applying  this 
knowledge  to  the  affairs  of  everyday  life. 
The  unparalleled  success  of  these  books  is 
shown  by  their  use  in  Greater  New  York,  Jersey 
City,  Paterson,  Hartford,  Buffalo,  Albany, 
Binghamton,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Scranton, 
Reading,  Raleigh,  Columbus,  Spartanburg. 


MILNE'S 

ARITHME.TICS 

Are  Used  in  65,^  of  the  Cities  in 
New  York  State 


The  Natural  Geographies  have  been  intro- 
duced in  12  of  the  18  largest  cities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  in  12  of  the  23  incorporated  places 
having  a  population  of  more  than  10,000  ;  in  20 
of  the  51  incorporated  places  having  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  3,000  ;  in  7,828  of  the  24,808 
schools  ;  and  in  10  of  the  13  state  normal 
schools  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  cities 
which  have  introduced  these  books  are  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg,  Reading,   Lancaster,  Erie. 


May  17,  1902 

NE.W  CE.NTURY 
PHYSIOLOGIES 

Adopted   for   Exclusive  Use   in 
the  State  of  Kansas 


Baldwin^s  School  Readers  have  been  intro- 
duced in  8  of  the  12  state  normal  schools  in  the 
State  of  New  York  ;  in  22  of  the  41  cities  ;  in 
16  of  the  29  villages  having  a  population  of 
5,000  or  more ;  and  in  upwards  of  500  union 
and  graded  schools  in  the  entire  State  of  New 
York.  Among  the  cities  which  have  adopted 
these  re€iders  are  Greater  New  York,  Buffalo, 
Albany,  Dunkirk,  Geneva,  Gloversville,  Rome, 
Watertown,  Newburg,  Ithaca,  Yonkers. 


May  17,  1902 

NATURAL 

GEOGRAPHIES 

Adopted  for  Exclusive   Use  in 
the  State  of  Kansas 


The  Natural  Geographies  are  constructed  on 
the  lines  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen.  They  have  been  introduced  in  9  of 
the  Instate  normal  schools  in  the  State  of  New 
York  ;  in  23  of  the  42  cities  ;  in  18  of  the  28 
villages  having  a  population  of  5,000  and  over ; 
and  317  of  the  706  Regents  schools.  Among 
the  cities  which  have  adopted  the  Natural 
Geographies  are  Greater  New  York,  Rochester^ 
Buffalo,   Albany,   Binghamton,   Dunkirk. 


NATURAL 

GEOGRAPHIES 

Are  Used  in  68^  of  the  Schools 
in  New  Jersey 


Barnes's  Natural  Slant  Penmanship  has  a 
slant  of  23H  degrees,  which  was  found  by  ex- 
amination to  prevail  in  the  natural  writing  of 
thousands  of  children  and  in  the  letters  of 
hundreds  of  adults— hence  the  title  **  Natural 
Slant.'*  Unlike  the  extreme  slant,  it  does  not 
tend  to  angularity.  It  is  always  recidable.  It 
insures  rapid  writing  and  is  warmly  indorsed 
by  business  men. 


BALDWIN'S     SCHOOL 
RE.ADE.RS  #  # 

Are  Used  m  8  of  the  12  State 
Normal  Schools  of  New  York 


McMaster's  School  Histories  of  the  United 
States  hSve  acquired  a  universal  popularity. 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  Principal  Nor- 
mal School,  Columbus,  Ohio,  says,  **  McMas- 
ter's  School  History  of  the  United  States 
is  clear  and  scholarly  .  enough  for  some  ad- 
vanced students,  and  yet  is  so  simple  and 
interesting  in  style  as  to  be  a  good  grammar 
or  high  school  text-book.  " 


BARNES'S  NATURAL 
SLANT    PENMANSHIP 

Is  the  Easiest  to  Learn  and  Once 
Acquired  is  Never  Changed 


The  American  Book  Company  publishes  text- 
books designed  especially  for  commercial  high 
schools  and  business  colleges.  These  books 
include  the  well-known  Williams  and  Rogers 
Series,  and  are  the  best  of  their  respective 
kinds.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  book- 
keeping and  business  practice,  business  arith- 
metic, business  law,  g^mmar,  correspondence 
and  punctuation,  shorthand,  spelling,  penman- 
ship, civil  government  and  economics,  etc. 


Bad   Spellers  Are  Unknown  in 
Schools  Using 

R I C  E,  •  S      RATIONAL 
SPELLING    BOOK        # 


Maxwell  and  Smith's  Writing  in  English  pro- 
ceeds from  the  study  and  production  of  entire 
compositions  to  the  smallest  unit  of  composi- 
tion— ^words.  President  Albert  Leonard,  of 
the  Michigan  System  of  Normal  Schools,  says, 
"  Maxwell  and  Smith's  Writing  in  English  is 
among  the  best  books  of  the  kind  I  luive  re- 
cently examined.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
clearer  and  more  practical  treatment  of  English 
composition  could  be  prepared.'* 


WILLIAMS  d  ROGERS 
BOOKKE.E.PING 


Is  Used  m  9(¥  of  the  City  High 
Schools  of  New  England 


Among  the  cities  which  have  adopted  the 
bookkeeping  books  of  the  Williams  and  Rogers 
Series  are  Greater  New  York,  Philadelpniay 
Boston,  New  Orleans,  Columbus,  C,  Washini^ 
ton,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Pittsburg,  San  Fraii-> 
Cisco,  Atlanta,  Bangor,  Charleston,  Des  MolneSt 
Grand  IUu>ids,  Harrisburg,  Jersey  City,  Kan- 
sas City,  Lawrence,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville, 
Lowell,  Lynn,  Paterson,  Pittsburg,  Reading, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Syracuse,  Worcester. 


SMILEY  &  STORKE'S 
BE^GINNER'S  LATIN 

BOOK 

Is  the  Only  Book  of  Its  Kind 
Which  Has  a  True  Caesarian  Cast 


Modem  Illustrative  Bookkeeping  is  the  latest 
and  best  system  of  bookkeeping  for  business 
and  high  schools.  The  business  methods  are 
presented  in  a  business  way.  It  combines  all 
the  advantages  of  the  other  bookkeeping  sys- 
tems in  the  popular  Williams  and  Rogers  Series, 
besides  many  new  and  valuable  features  not 
found  in  any  other  system. 


THE       NATURAL 
COURSE  IN  MUSIC 

Is  More  Generally  Used  Than 
All  Other  Systems  Combined 


P*of.  Wm,  L.  Phelps,  of  Yale  University, 
says  of  HaUeck*s  History  of  English  Lit- 
erature :  **I  think  it  is  admirable.  The 
arrangement  is  just  what  it  should  be.  The 
proportion  of  space  given  to  each  writer  is  very 
just,  and  the  criticisms  are  conservative  and  dis- 
criniinating.  The  illustrations  add  immensely 
to  the  value  of  the  work,  as  does  the  map.  If  I 
were  teaching  a  general  course  of  literature,  I 
,  ^hould  certainly  use  Mr.  Halleck's  book.*' 


HARKNESS'S    LATIN 
GRAMMARS         #       # 

Are  Known  Everywhere  for  Their 

Simplicity,  Clearness,  and 

Completeness 


The  notable  characteristics  of  The  Natural 
Course  in  Music  include  adequate  prominence  to 
the  study  of  rhjrthm,  tone  production,  and  chro- 
matics, with  abundant  dictation  exercises. 
Among  the  places  using  the  system  are  Greater 
New  York,  Boston,  Worcester,  Portland,  Me., 
Wilmington,  Jersey  City,  San  Francisco, 
Cincinnati,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  St  Pftul, 
Milwaukee,  Columbus,  O.,  Louisville,  Des 
Moines,  Salt  Lake  City,  Galveston,  Denver. 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY— PubUshers 


NSW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A  New  Book  on  a  New  Plan 

SPELLING    AND  WORD 

BUILDING 

By  Eugene  Bouton 

WOJ^D  STUDIES-'A  drill  in  words  as  individuals 
WORD  BUILDING—A  phonic  drill 

On  one  part  of  each  page  words  are  presented  and 
taught  as  individuals.  The  child  learns  each  word  without 
the  help,  that  comes  from  association  with  other  words  con- 
taining the  same  phonic  elements. 

On  another  part  of  the  same  page  words  are  presented 
in  columns,  classified  according  to  their  phonic  elements, 
and  giving  the  phonic  drill  which  is  necessary  to  teach 
children  the  force  of  letters  and  to  enable  them  to  call  a 
new  word  at  sight. 

The  vocabulary  given  contains  about  2,300  words.  Most 
of  these  are  repeated  twice  and  many  three  times— thus 
securing  ample  informal  review. 

Over  250  illustrations  make  the  book  attractive  and 
serve  as  a  basis  for  language  lessons  and  dictation  exer- 
cises. Many  of  the  pictures  are  in  outline  and  can  be  re- 
produced by  the  children,  thus  impressing  the  meaning  of 
the  word  and  furnishing  *'busy  work*'  for  the  school  hours. 

Cloth,  124  pages.  Retail  price,  25  cents.  Sample 
copies  sent  for  examination  upon  receipt  of  15  cents. 


A  New  Latin  Exercise  Book 

WRITING   LATIN 

Book  I— Second  Year  Work 
By  J.  Edmund  Barss 

£ai(n  Mcutw  in  iTts  lMehkl89  School 

The  method  of  this  little  book  is  intended  to  furnish  a 
rational  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  difficulties  that 
assail  beginners.  It  embodies  the  experience  of  an  ac- 
complished teacher  of  boys. 

It  gives  in  easy  sentences  the  necessary  and  abundant 
practice  in  fundamentals,  with  helpful  guidance. 

It  lessens  in  a  very  practical  way  the  gulf  between  Latin 
idiom  and  the  technical  statements  of  the  grammars. 

The  vocabulary  is  based  mainly  on  the  early  chapters  of 
Books  I  and  II  of  Cxsar's  Gallic  War. 

Writing  Latin^  Book  Two^  will  follow. 

Cloth,  77  pages.    Price,  50  cents. 

Sample  pages  sent  on  request,  or  the  book  for  examina- 
tion on  receipt  of  30  cents. 

Correspondence  is  invited  concerning  this  and  other  vol- 
umes of  the  Gildersleeve-Lodge  Latin  Series.  Among  the 
recent  issues  are 

Carter's  Selections  from  the  Elegiac  Poets ;  Rock- 
wood'i  De  Officiisof  Cicero;  Sihler's  Second  Phi- 
lippic of  Cicero  ;  Tunitall*s  Cicero's  Orations ;  An- 
dersen's Ovid ;  Bain's  First  Latin  Book,  etc. 


dtimrsity  publisbing  Company,  ^7-^9  gi<8t  nd  8tn<t,  New  tcnk 


120  Summer  8trctt»  Boston 


714-716  Canal  Street^  ]HcwOrUans 


Wc  Invite  your  Attention  to  the  following 


s 


NEW      BOOKS 


^ 


TURNING  POINTS  IN  TEACHING, 


or,  Law  Making  and  Law  Breaking  in  the  School-Room, 
by  D.  C.  Murphy,  Ph.  D.,  Supt.  Training  Dept.  of  Slippery 
Rock  (Pa.)  State  Normal  School. 

Subjects    Treated 

If  anaflrixuf  the  Bad  Boy 
Interpreting  Actions  of 
etc.,  etc. 

Adopted  by  the  NebreskA  Teachers'  Beading  Circle  for  year  190S-08 
Cloth. . «4  pages.  Price,  60  cents. 

220  LESSONS  in  SPELLING  and  CONSTRUC- 
TION.     By  E.  E.  Smith,  A.  B. 

4000  Words  are  used  in  twenty  or  more  different  kinds  of  Exercises, 

e'oviding  for  both  test  and  trainincr.    For  Upper  Grammar  and  First 
igh  Hchool  sTTHdes.    Cloth,  76  pages.    Price,  12  cents. 

mCHOL'S  SCHOOL   REGISTER  AND  REC- 
ORD BOOK. 

The  most  complete,  simple,  and  satisfactory  Register  and  Record 
Book  published.  Everything  pertaining  to  school  work  for  50  papils 
one  year  with  one  writmg  of  names.   Send  for  specimen  pages. 

OTHER  VALUABLE  WORKS. 

Lessons  on  the  Virtues.    By  W.  R.  Houghton. 

These  lessons  are  such  as  impart  instruction  on  the  growth 
of  character.  They  are  excellent  for  Library  and  for  Opening 
School  Exercises.    Cloth,  229  pages.    Price,  60  cents. 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

By  H.  C.  Pbterson,  Master  in  Dupont  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

For  Grammar,  High,  and  Normal  SohooU  and  teachers'  in- 
dividnal  use.  This  Tfry  valnahle  and  decidedly  nm^ne  manual  for 
pupils  and  teachers  is  belieTed  to  be  the  welcome  solution  of  a  problem 
that  has  long  troubled  teachers  in  idl  grades  of  work. 

''Fresh,  original  and  excellent   all  throujBrh."— Prof.  Emma  Mont, 
If  cBae  Chair  of  Enfflish,  Purdue  University,  LaFayette,  Ind. 

Second  edition  issued  90  days  after  first  received  from  the  press. 
Cloth,  141  pages.  Price,  85  cents. 

LIFE  ON  THE  FARM. 

A  book  of  great  interest  and  value  to  pupils,  teachers,  and  the 
home.  It  tells  all  about  soils,  trees,  and  other  plants,  birds,  insects,  and 
bacteria,  in  plain  language  and  with  many  valuable  facts  and  sugges- 
tions.  Practical  Agriculture  illustrated  from  life.   Price,  60  cents. 

A  YOUNG  MAN'S  PROBLEMS. 

These  are  Problems  of  a  Pursuit  in  Life :  of  an  Insincere  Friend ; 
of  Having  a  Purpose ;  Value  of  Health :  A  Good  Name :  of  Self  Control, 
and  a  dozen  others.  It  is  a  grand  book  for  every  young  person  to  read. 
Now  in  second  edition.  Adopted  by  the  Missouri  Librazy  Beading  Cir- 
cle.   148  pages.   Price,  50  cents. 

THE  TEACHER  AT  WORK. 

By  Wilbur  H.  Bender. 

Training  Department  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa.  Second  Edition,  They  are  the  work  actually  done  in 
the  Training  Department  of  Iowa  State  Normal  School. 
Price,  75  cents. 


Stnd  for  S^imate^   on    School  SuppK^^r. 


A.    FLANAGAN    CO.,    Publishers,    CHICAGO. 
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A    PARTIAL    LIST 


of  OUT  JV£W  md  FORTHCOMING  Books 

THE    CANTERBURY    CLASSICS 

A  new  series  of  Supplementary  Readers  for  ALL  GRADES. 

tlip  Quiitiral  Snpervieion  of.EATHABini  Lke  Bates.  Professor  of  Engtit^b  Littratiu'e.  WeltflHteT  College. 

R&b  and  His   Friends,  and  Other  Dog  Stories 

IMOB,  Princiial  of  the  Hrds  pHrk  Higli  Bcbool,  Chicago.    With 


The  Gold  Bug 


ratlone.    Cloth.  I 


Ji  the  Bute  NormAl  School,  Winona 


Language  Through  Nature,  Litereiture.  and  Art 

.of  Ihs  Keith  School, Chicago,  and  SiBjin  E.  OBinwnLii.or  the  ChicngO  Nonaal School,  Chicago,    With  1! 

-'— • ^  --   lEeBecon^--"--^-'-  "- 


tiona,  Ciotiii  I3aa.    Aeimpk  Jttiigiuii;elH>o\  for  iHe  seuoad uii)  third  erodeB. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric,  bi 

ByBoHEM.KitiSA.InatnictorinEnKliBb  in  tht*  Meilill  High  School.  Ohicai 
[/□iveraity  of  Wisconsin.  MadisOD,  nie.    With  1^  rnll-pago  plates.    Cloth.  ISnio.    1 


lad  an  Lllara 

,aD<l  Db.Abth 
r  hiKb  sf  hool  lu 


By  MurrcE  Paipra  Tone,  of  the  Motle, 
CooLEi.  forraerlj  SuperviHor  of  Primary 
trationsandlflpattenir     '■'—'■■■■ —      ■ 


Hand  Loom  Weaving 


Cloth, ] 

Norse  Stories 

By  HtmLToN  Wbioht  Mabie.  With  a  Speiial  Introduction.  Edited  by  Kii-BAKins  I.«t  Bateh,  of 
fel I eslay  College.    lilnati-aled  with  li)  fnll-pnge  plates  by  George  Wright ,    Cloth.  aiMpagOB;  40  cents. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses 

By  ItuBKBT  LoniH  ISteveneion.  With  s  Special  Id trodnution.  Profnsely  Illuiitrated  by  Miss  Mara  and 
liBaSquire.  with  1U  full  pagesin  coloi^.  13  half-tone  platen,  and  >9  dtavinge  in  the  text.  Cloth  cover  in 
ilorB.  W  pBgea;  W  cents. 

The  Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer 

By  EuLiLii  O'nnoo  OaovKn.  lllnsf rated  with  111  plates,  in  four  colom.  by  Mina  Corlwlt.  "  The  Mother 
r  Ihe  SUQlioonei  l^abka.''    Fur  the  primary  gTBde.i,    Cloth  cOTer  io  colors.    11(1  panes, 411  cents. 


KAND,   McNALLY  6  CO.,  ^!Sf,V»".".'  Chicago,  New  YorH,  London 


"STANDARD"  WATER  COLORS. 


Here  is  a  list  of  our  best-selling  boxes  : 
Eight  pans,  six  Standards  and  two  Grays, 
Eight  cakes,  same  colors  as  above, 
Four  large  cakcs.  Red,  two  Yellows  and  Blue, 
Four  pans,  Red,  two  Yellows  and  Blue, 
Nine  tubes,  six  Standards,  two  Grays  and  Black, 
Photograph  Colors,  six  Standards,  Brown  and 

White, 

Ten  pans.  Artist's  Colors,  assorted  to  order, 
Five  pans,  Artist's  Colors,  assorted  to  order,  - 


So  25 

■25 


CARD  SEWING. 

FOR  KINDERGARTENS  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

A  Book  of  Desig;a8  b\'  the  aid  of  which  the 
teacher  can  make  the  Sewing  Cards  for  her  own 
pupils.  Each  leaf  in  the  book  is  perforated  so 
as  to  be  torn  out  and  used  as  a  pattern.  The 
leaf  is  folded  around  a  card  and  the  design 
pricked  according  to  the  printed  dots  in  the  de- 
sign. One  pattern  will  answer  for  many  cards. 
Price,  paper  cover,  =0  cents. 


We  are  just  publishing  new  editions 
of  these  popular  books  : 

In  the  Child's  World, 
Raphia  and  Reed  Weaving,     - 
Mother  Stories,       -        -        - 
Cardboard  Construction, 
Half  a  Hundred  Stories,  - 
Nature  Songs  for  Children.     - 


$2.00 
.50 
1. 00 
1.00 

■75 
1.00 


KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW 

Is  increasing  in  value  every  year.     No  Kindergartncr  should  be  without  it.     Primary  Teachers 
and  Mothers  will  find  it  of  great  importance  to  them.     Now,  only  Si.cw  a  year. 
Editors  : — Emilie  Poulsson  and  Laura  E.  Poulsson. 

MILTON   BRADLEY  COHPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA.  ATLANTA.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Send  a  cenU  Kt  onoA  for  this  t«t  of 

25  PERRY  PICTURES 

NvarlT  all  tn  th* 
NEW  E09T0N   EDITION 


i  •; 


LoneVoU 
TheHeri 
AcroMthelieldi 
WbUtler'B  Uotber 
Batnm  of  the  Herd 
The  Waiherwoman 
Boiil'i  Awakening 


Uuzart  ^ncnna  Hia 


Borneo  and  Juliet 
BeaM  Beatrix 
Child'n  of  the  Shell 


PreildeDl  HoEinley 
Preadent  RooeeTell 

" n  TictoHa 

Edward  Tn. 
n  AleiBDdn 

nation  Chair 

W«BtmiDitet  Abbey 
Bocldnghant  Palace 
Windsor  Castle 
Btiatford-DD-  ATon 
'      'Samothtace 


Cold Mtdal.  fanr  Ejep»ntien.  ISOO        J»       Higfomft  A.b>ar4,  Tan-jkmtrican  Bjcpo^ttion.  t90t 

PERRY 
PICTURES 

One 
Cent 

£,ach 

For  3S  or  more,  po-ftpaid 
On  paper  S  1-3  je  6  M 
^j-torted  <u  dt-ttrtd. 

120  for  $1.00. 

4  t«  I  tiau*  tula  aln- 
Largs  Picture*  for  9choal>Rooia  D*cor&tloa, 

onpaperaiiM.  A  largennmberof  BubiecCs.    Bend  sTamp  for liit. 

SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS 

Price,  10  centK  each:  B  tor  an  cent  a :  ISfortl.OO;  then  B  cent* 
additional  tor  encli  additional  booklet.   Send  5  two-cent  stamps  for 

'""  THE   PE.B.B.Y  MAGAZINE 

ItteacheB  how  lo  use  pictnres  in  school  and  home,  contain! 
■ketches  of  the  livea  of  great  artists,  and  descriptions  of  their  paint- 
Inyi.  ETerr  nomber  ialraautifiilly  illuntrBted.  The  pictnree.  alone, 
printed  in  the  Hagazlne.  woold  cost  more  than  the  snbstaiptioD 

SPECIAL  OFFER:   3  usBtha  for  ZS  centa.    To  new 

sabsonbera  and  (or  a  limited  time.   8end  ia  cents  lor  the  iHagazina 
tbr  three  maathB.  including  the  B«aiitl(ul  AbbukI  Numbar  in 

A  snbacriber  writes :  "I  have  never  xubscribed  for  an;  periodi- 
cal that  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  Th*  Prny  ifuuiuins." 


''ton  will  be  delighted  with  .^„  =-.  ■.. 
wctnres.   If  yon  are  not  we  will  refnnd 

^^or  ti  .00  we  will  send  onr 

"BoBlon  E:dltlon  Set" 

consisting  of  im  Beautifnl  Pictures,  no 
two  alike  all  in  the  "  Boston  Edition." 
OataJogne 
■ithe 


-  .. ..amp   foi 

and  two  pictnres,  one  of  them 
Boston  Edition. 


Tie  OBA-Csat  Fictnrsi 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES-Extr.  SI.. 

On  rough  paper  lOi  is,  or  larger,  andlosapia.    Price;   i  tor  B 
cents:  11  forfio  cents:  safortl.OD, 

Each  additional  picture,  beyond  twenty-three,  in  the  larae  order, 
FOUK  CENTS  ADDITIONAt, 

Send. BO  cents  for  these  eleven,  or  e  cents  for  any  aye. 
King  Edward  TH.        The  Christ  Haymaker 

Pharaoh's  Horses         The  Wave  Los^ 

Madonna  (Femzzi)      The  Balloon  Niagara  Falls 

Harvesters'  BeEum      Escaped  Cow 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES-api»n  siw 

ONE,  HALF  CE,NT  EACH  for  Bfty  or  more,  postpaid.    6a 
paiiertis  1-1    For  essays,  compositions  etc. 

PICTURES  IN  COLORS 

Birds,  AninuJs,  Minerals,   Fruits,  TWO  CENTS  BACH. 
On  paper  TxH,  No  order  for  Pictures  in  Colors  forless  than  Si  cents. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 


HALDEI.  MAIS. 
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AMERICAN  TEACHERS  SERIES 

Uader  the    General  Editorship    of    Dean   James    £. 
Russell,  Teachers  College,  Columbia. 

//.    THE  TEACHIfIG  OF  HIS- 

TOTty  A./n)  CIVICS 

By  Professor  Hehry  E.  Boukhe. 

This,  the  secODd  book  of  the  series,  by  Professor 
Bourne  of  Western  Reserve  UDiversity,  aims  to  aid 
teachers  of  historjr,  especiallj'  those  vbo  have  not  had 
special  traiaing  in  historical  work,  better  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  Until  they  have  conaidered 
the  development  of  history  as  a  waj  of  porlraving  the  ex- 

EericBce  ofmankiad,  andknoir  something  of  the  methods 
y  which  it  seeks  to  read  the  sure  basis  of  fact,  and  until 
they  have  seriously  studied  the  problems  of  historical  in- 
struction, they  caDDOt  feel  a  lai^e  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  coDsequently  cannot  inspire  their  pupils  with  sach  an 

l2mo.     J95  pages.     $i.^o 


LONGMANS' ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

/itjt  Publiiked.  Imtended  far  advanced  Grammar 
School  v/ork  in  Technical  Grammar.  It  is  on  the  indut- 
Hvt  method,  and  will  be  found  I o  be  bated  on  the  most  ap- 
proved modern  methods  of  language  and  pedagogy.  Cor- 
retpondtnc*  is  invited. 

i2mo.      Cloth.      345  pages.      65  cents. 
I.— Parts  of  Speech .    II.—  Classi/ication 
and hfiectian.    III.—Analysis  of  Sen- 
tences.    IV.— History   and   Derivation, 
v.—  Notes  for    Teachers,       INDEX. 
The  Hon.  CHARLES  R.  SKINNER,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Initrnctiou,  New  Vorlr:  "It 
makes  me  wiib  that  1  conld  %n  to  school  agRta." 


NEW  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


Chatty  Kaadinga  Ib  Elamanlan 


ti.andfith  yc. 

cents:  (vol.  8)45 

>rial  Oeearaphlcal   Kaadsra. 
mo,  jloth.M  cer'- 
sehold  ScUi 


i,  «h,  and  BtiTyears.    lano  ,  c 

For  Third  Year. 

a  Keadera.    I.    For  Third  Year.    ISmo., 

■  Raadar  tn  Pkyaieal  Geofraphy.    For  Beyentb 


Tear.   ISmo.,  cloUi.TOci 


ats. 


jut^rowth  of  fifteen  years  of  teaching  the  snbject  to  large  classes  in  a  high  school.     Its  aim  is 


^flIMA.L  ACTIVITIES.    _/»  Firtt  -BooK  in  ^oolcgy 

By  MxTBii9iBL  B.  Fbkrch  Ph.D..  TeocherofZoologyin  the  Boxbnry  High  School.  Boston,  Mass.    With  over  an  Illustrations. 
Uf  mo,,  J  1. 31, 

■.'  The  book  here  preser. 

terest  and  guide  pnpils  in  Che  »tndv  of  li 

■DBVTSCHE   SACEJ^ 

A  Beadine-Book  in  Oerman  for  Schools.   By  P.  O-aiBi.ax.    nilh  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Cbohwell,  Head-Master  of  the  Brearley 
School,  Kew  York.    12  mo  ,  M  pages.  60  cents, 

ELEMEJ'iTA.'RV  TLAffT  •pHysiOLOGV 

By  DkHiKLTHniBLvHscDDOoiu  Ph.D,,  Director  of  the  laboratories.  New  York  Botanical  garden.    Author  of  PItAOTICAL  TEXT- 
BOOK  OF  PLANT  PHYUIOLOGI.    ISmo,.  IW  pages  with  108  Dlnalrations,    li.lO. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  Publishers 

91-93  rirXH  AVENUE.  NftW,  aTPKIIL^    «i*  ,.■_ 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


Qinn  &  Company's  Latest  Text- Books. 


FRYE'S    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL    QEOQRAPHY. 

Br   ALEXIS   EVERETT  PRYE,    Reeanllr   SupaplaleBdaat  of   Schoola  of   Cuba.     LUI  Fric*.   tl.3S. 
Mr.  Wrf'm  ■•ographUa— >ll  laauad  wtthio  Iba  laat  aaTaB  raara— ara  naw  mara  widalr  uaad  than  any  ethar  booKa  an 
tba  aubJact  ayar  publlahad.    ThlalataatwarK,  tha"Oru»mar  SohoolOaogpaphT,"  la  a  aacrni  book  In  ■  aarlaa  with 
tka  authar'a  "  Elamanta,"  and  U  *a»  af  tba  maat  natabia  vaoant  acheol  nubllcallaBa. 


rUPOSTANT  CHABACTESISTICS. 

isuthlmnHBtMluIhahoBtiifmu.       Tbaworkls  pnwnMd  Is  Tople*  Id  . 

--l.mdin«pU».     Tll»Ml.«lilir- ' "■- 


,t  ■naUo  Uw  pnpU  ts 


'ntrndl.  .VkFt,  " 


DAVIS*  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL  GEOGRA- 
PHY. 


BLAISDELL'S  LIFE  AND  HEALTH. 

'    SD  Phjnloloai  ■Bd  HjKlnii  tot  HJali  ftobmla.  AndsmlH,  ud 

....     ^.  ....—  „  ^ ItffLIKpriM.lOcKil*. 

;^ilul-baak  on  pbi- 


EBT  F.  BijjaDKU.  M.  d;  Lilt  pr 


to  vTfpmntlmvliiim  ndltiBB  ol  hi«  '  PIij»[d»L  Otogriphr." 


lEftw.': 


r.°'.t»v.''hm"°K°bUi°« 


BEMAN  and  SMITH'S  ACADEMIC  ALGEBRA. 


YOUNGS  MANUAL  OF.ASTRONOMY. 


ifalcuaarp"  f^ltboDHb  It  rollawatbe  tan«mpUaof  tbeUrcBr  work.  SweiAlsm- 
lUlihubBvn  lAliTapDn  thacrflatmoit  of  ivaotioalaipivtmflDUand  ii]«nutUT 


Hta<i9la  who  dntiw  tobi'C  Ihel'  puplllil*)  «flniMll(n»  Vt  CI«rO  bwidat  orali 

"'  HODGE'SNATURE  STUDY  AND  LIFE. 
THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION  SERIES. 

The  Wide  World.  List  price,  25  eeaU. 
Nortllcta  Europe.  List  price,  25  cealt. 
Under  Sunny  Skies,     List  price,  25  cfaU- 


GINN    «£    COMPANY,    PUBLisHERa, 

BOSTON      NEW  YORK     CHICAGO     SAN   FRANCISCO     ATLANTA     DALLAS    COLUMBUS    LONDON 


Messrs.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
favorites— r  If  £  H  A.  Jf  Ti  y 
VOLX/ME  CLA.jrsriCS-, 
Pocket  Edition.  It  is  beauti- 
f  u  11  y  printed  on  excellent 
paper,  with  critical  notes  and 
copyrighted  introductions. 
Tinted  tops.  Fine  red  cloth 
binding.      Frontispieces     and 


beg  to  announce  a  ne^v  series  of  old 
printed  virrappers.  The  series 
embraces  llOtltles, poetry  and 
prose,  and  is  especially  adapt- 
ed to  use  in  schools,  on  ac- 
count of  its  abundant  critical 
nkatter  and  clear  tsrpe.  Sample 
copies  and  lists  will  be  sent 
teachers  on  approval. 


t.iti  Vric€.  33  C»ntj.       Vrie*  1o  ScbooU,  33  Ctnt-t, 


Age  of  Cbivalry.     

Ase  of  F«bla.    Bqiflnob 
Attic  PhiloBOpher.  SouTeatre 
Antocntt.    HolmeB. 
Annm  r«<sh.      Via.  Brownine 
BaooiL'iEaHn 

Bamrk  Boom  Balladii.   Kiplios 
Baambach'B  Tales 
Bemitieanf  UbflktiHiHiBre.  StoIs. 
Blai-k  TtUip.    Damaa 
Blithedale  Romanre.     Haw- 
Browning.  Mrs.     (SelectionBl 
Browning.  Itob«rt.    (SelectionB) 

Bryant's  Early  Poema 

Bnme.     laeiectionB) 

Sjron.    (SelectioDB) 

Chiliie  Harold.    BjTon 

Cok'tle,    Bflhnlti! 

Colomba.    Meriraee 

■Con versa tiom    on    Old    Poet*. 

Conrtsliip    of   Mites    Standitib, 


tX 


^Vanfopl.    Mr> 


Crown  o(  Wi]d  Olive.    Buskin 
Cyrano  de  Beruerar    Rostand 
Dream  Life,    Uitcliull 
Early  BonnBts.    T-miyaoD 
Ekkehard.    Hcheffel.  svole. 
EmerAon's  Early  Poems 
"-nerson's  Eaan/s,    '     ' 


Grand  fat  lier'B    Chair.      Haw- 
Herpes  and  Hero  Wonhip.  Car- 

[iawatha.    Lon 

_[olniea's  Early . 

House  of  SeTen  Gablea.    Haw. 

loelaud  FiahermeD.    Loti 
IdyllBotlheKins.,   Tennyioi 


Lalla  Rookb .  Moore 
L'Avril,  MftrguiirittB 
Lesendsof  CbarlemaKOe. 

Lite  ot  NelsoD.    Souibey 
LiBhtofAsin     Arnold 
LockBley  HaU    etc.    Tenn; 


isht 


Macaalay's  Literary  Essa^ 


Lowell's  Early  Poems 
Lnaile.    MvreiUtb 
Macanlar'a  Historical  Eseaya 

Macaalay'B  Litr " 

Marble  Fanu. 


Keats.  tSeieotlona) 

La  Belle  NlTenial.^.    ^. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.    e«o(t 


_.  .    HKwthome 
My  L'lula  and  my    fiift.      La 

Bretfl 
Natnre;  Address,  etc.  Emerson 
Oregoa  Trail     Parkman 
Pan!  and  Virginia.     Bt.  Pierre 
PUgrim's  Progress.    Bunyan 
Poems  by  Two  Brothers.     Ten- 

Poe'B  Poems 
PoR's  TaleB 
Poetical  Quotations 


Dauded    Princeas.    Tennyi 


tbe  Breakfast 


RepreaentatlTe  Hen.    Emeraon 
Bereriei  of  a  Bachelor.    Mit- 
chell 
Babaiyat  ot  Omar  Khayyam 
Sartor  Kesartoa.    Carlyle 
Scarlet  Jjetter.    Hawthorne 
Heaame  and  Lilies,     fitukin 
Seien  Lamps.  Bnskin 
Shakespeare'a  Songa  and  Son- 
Shelley    (SaleciioQs) 
Bnow  ImoBa.    Etawthome 
SteTensan>B  Poemi 
Tales  from  ShakvBpeaie.  I«mb 
TangleiTood.    Hainhorne 
Tariann  or  Taraaeon,    Daudet 
Tartarln  of  the  AIh,    Daitdet 
Twice  Told  Tales.    Hawthorne 

■  toIs. 
Unio  Thin  Last.    BnaUn 
Vicar  or  Wakefield.    Gotdnnith 
Walden.    Thorean 
■"  tbe  Concord    Thoraan 


Worda worth.  (BelMtionti 


THOMAS    Y.   CR.OWE.LL    <^    CO., 


426-8  Wsat  BroadwKT.  NE,W  YORK. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


Relrable   BooKs 


Ganot's  Physics, 
May's  Primary  Physiology, 
May's    Anatomy,    Physiology 
and   Hygiene. 


GRAMMARS 


Brown's  Grammar  of  Grammars 
Brown's  First  Lines, 
Brown's  Iiistitutes. 


William  Wood  &  Company 

SI  FtlUl  Avcnvc,  NEW  YOBK. 


Webster's     ^JJr.rA„„ 


International 


Dictionary 


New  Plales  Throughout 

25,000  New  Words 

Phrasea  and  DerfDltloas 

rrypareii   nndtr   the   .iitect    super- 

naioD  of  W.  T.  HARRIS.  Ph  D..  LL  D., 

"—   lI  WtsteB  CommiBBioner  of  Kdo- 

i.ttsHiNled  bv  u  largecorpBot  com- 

t  speciftliflte  and  pditora. 

I     BfDdlDis,   2364    Quftrto 
IB*.      5000    IllustratlDas 


The  Authority  In  Kll  E.ducation&l  Worh 


A.    H.  SAYCK,    I.I..D 


..-.£■-'■ 

Dlstloui 


ChDalaxIrt  ■ 


■•»  ^ollcglat*  DIctlDsary  with  Heottiih  Olonur.e 
Eiees.    l-tOOnJnqCratioDS.    Si)^  TiIDiMa  incbea. 

LET   US  SEND  YOU  FREE 
'  Kn^lloh  Souiiiln  imd  "  A  Tnat  In  Proa  unci  Mttuc 

■hich  are  'nloable  aida  in  tbe  sehoolrooin. 


Brumbaugh's  Standard  Readers 

are  in  use  from  Boston  to  Porto  Rico  via  New  York,  Jersey  City, 
Trenton,  Atlantic  City,  Philadelpliia,  Counties  of  Maryland  and  other 
important  points. 

They  are  working  westward  toward  the  Philippines  by  large  and 
small  stages.     Why  ? 

Because  they  are  written  by  a  live  man  who  understands  live 
children  and  makes  every  page  of  his  book  alive  for  them.  Children 
are  active  and  love  action.  Good  teachers  are  glad  to  have  books 
which  keep  their  pupils  wide-awake. 

Do  you  know  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh .''  Our  rivals  say  he  did 
not  write  the  Brumbaugh  Readers.  He  says  and  we  say  he  did.  If 
you  know  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  settle  this 
question  for  yourselves  by  examining  these  books. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  ?>M?*}?rh 


614  A  ROM  Street, 


Philadelphia. 


THE    SCHOOL   JOURNAL. 


Ginn  &  Company's  Latest  Text- Books. 


FRVB'S   QRAMMAR   SCHOOL   aEOQRAPHV. 

By  ALCXIS   EVERETT   FKYE,    RaBsBtlr   8u»«rlB|aBdatit  of   Sohoola  of  Cuba.     Ltal  Frlc*.   tl.SS. 
^Mr.  Fria'a  faaarapjilaa— all  liiauad  within  tha  laat  aaTaaraara^ara  now  mora^wldalr  naad  *l>*n  anr^atbar  baaRa  a 


lora  J  boaK  Id  k  aartaawllh 


IMPOBTANT  CHASACTSSISTICS. 

■  aarth !■  pTaianUd m tha hotniof mm,       ThvwnkU  pn««at*d  1b Topioa in 
-  -  * — 'luplaoVp    Tban  1b  ui  Inpor*    ~— -•—  '-  * — ** — 
wbuli  wan  prflpartd  by  lb.       _. 


■MH  of  GtDBT^  Topi«  irhich  on 
latUflbttUidBalpaforthapnDU  n 
I  h>ld  twfon  tlu  mlad  u  ■  ITHlT. 


DAVIS'  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL  GEOGRA- 
PHY. 


r.  BLuianiLL,  U.  D.  I.l«  vrlBt,  9I  canu. 


*ffi?lmVl(ll°oTJtfl^o"*f?S''°i>llMf; 


i-PHjiIctl  GMmphj." 


r?,^y„'ii- 


BEMAN  and  SMITH'S  ACADEMIC  ALGEBRA. 

fir  WooiTin  WooDHDrr  Behah,  Prornaor  of  Hathamitlat  Id  tha  Ualianltr  d 
bluhlian  and  David  Eddene  SHITa,  PiatiuaT  or  Hathematica  In  Taachan 

««"Sn'tVatchVr"oStia'li°a*othar  w'tKo'rt  at—al    enaD 

YOUNGS  MANUAL  OF.ASTRONOHY. 


tiTai<»rDcy,"mlthDnabitfoL1airattaefanaraip1aii«rtba1ateervoTk.  8p«eialaiif 
haaia haa baan  kaianpan tba traatmiDt of  prmctlaal eivanoiaDta and ina mattar 


"  JiOD^'£naTURE  STUDY  APTO  LIFE. 

tlark   Unllanllf.  WoA»>lar,  Haaa.  "^b'a"!!  Int^n^o n*  bf  Dr' (T'stulM 


?^>i'^S\ 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION  SERIES. 

The  Wide  World.  Lisi  price,  25  eeati. 
Nofthcin  Europe.  List  price,  35  ceati. 
Under  Suony  Skies.     List  price,  25  ccott. 


GINN   t£   COMPANY.    Publishers, 

BQ5T0N      HEW  YORK     CHICAGO     SAN  FRANCISCO     ATLANTA     DALLAS    COLUMBUS    LONDON 


Messrs.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  d  Co.  beg  to 
ftLTOTites-THB     HAfiliy 
VOL\/MB    CLASSICS, 

Pocket  Edition.  It  is  beauti- 
fully printed  on  excellent 
paper,  with  critical  notes  and 
copyrighted  introductions. 
Tinted  tops.  Fine  red  cloth 
binding.      Frontispieces     and 


9    VrU.    MWS     lU 

I 


announce  a  ne'w  series  of  old 
printed  wrappers.  The  series 
embraces  1 10  titles,  poetry  and 
prose,  and  is  especially  adapt- 
ed to  use  in  schools,  on  ac- 
count of  its  abundant  critical 
matter  and  clear  type.  Sample 
copies  and  lists  will  be  sent 
teachers  on  approval. 


Z.(W  Trie*,  3S  Ctnt.*.        Vriet  to  Schoolt.  33  Cmnt*. 


Abbe  CoDstantfn.    HalcTy 
Abbe  Daniel.    Tbenriet 
Ave  of  Chiv^ry.     Bnlflnch 
A«e  or  Fable.    Baianch 
^Nc  PbilosopW.  BoavMtra 


Anroim  (>«jgh,     Mn.  Browniiuc 
Buoii'iEtMrB 

fiurmokSoomBalUdi.   Eiplins 
BanmbMbl  Tilee 
SeBatieaorSbakeapeare.  SvoH. 
BUck  Tulip.    Dnmai 
Blithedale  Romance.     Han- 

thonie 
Browning.  Hra.    (aelectioni) 
Brownins,  Robert.    (Selectiooa) 


—  (Belectiona) 
lyrpn.  (aelectlona) 
Ihilde  = — ■-■     " 


Childe  Harold.    Byran 
Colette.    Sohnltz 
Colomba.    Herimee 
Convenatiana    on    Old   Foeti. 

LoweU 
Conrtship    ol  Miles  Standiab. 

Lonnellow 
Oranfoi^.    Hra.  Gaskell 
Crime    of  BrlTeBtre  Bonnard. 


Dream  Life.    Hit«iie]] 

Earlr  Sonnets,    T-nnraon 

EhkHbnrd.    ^cbeffel.  it  Vola. 

EmerBon'aEarlrPoemH 

EmeraoD'a  EHsiira.    i  vo]a. 

English  Hnmnnala.    Thackeray 

Enebab  TrailB     Emerson 

Epic-ofHadea  (Tho).     Morris 

EthicBOfthe  Doat,    Knakin 

Evangeline.    Longfellow 

Fadetlti.    Band 

Faionc"  Violin.    Chnmpflenry 

Favorite  Poems  tuuroB 

Grandmiher'a    Cbair.      Havt-    Hosees  from  ai 

Heroes  and  Hero  Wontblp.  Car-    My  Umle  unii 


LallaHookh.  Moore 
L'Avril.  Marsneritle 
Ijeeenda  of  Charlemoj^e.    Bul- 

fineb 
Life  of  NeUon.    Sonlhey 
Liabt  of  Asia     Arnold 
Loakaley  Hull.  etc.    Tennyson 
LonatelW-a   Voices   of   the 

Niht 
Lowell's  Early  Poeniii 
Lncile.    Meceditb 
Macanlay'a  Hinlorical  Ebbi 
Mscanlay'a  Literary  Eaan 


•"B., 


Old  Man 


Hiawatha.  Lonsfnllow 
Holmes's  Early  Poems 
Eonaeof  Beven  Oables.    Haw- 


Natnre :  Address, 

Oregoa  Trail     Farknian 
Pan!  and  Virginia.     8t.  Pierre 
Pilgrim's  Progress.    Bunyan 
Poems  by  Two  Brothers.     Ten- 


Keata.(8eleo 

La  Belle  Nlvemaise.    Dandett    Princess. 
LadyoftbeLake.    Bcott  .Piofeas' 


t  the  Breakfast 


Bepresentatiye  Hen.    Emereoo 

BeTeiisi  of   a  Bachelor.     Hit- 


Babaiyat  of  Omar  Khayy«m 
^xtor  Kesartns.    CarlTle 
Boarlet  Letter. .  Hawthorne 


Bhakeapeare's  8<niga  and  Bon- 


Tartannol  Tarasoon.  Dkadet 
Tartarln  of  the  AIM.  DaDdet 
Twice  Told  Tales.    Hawtbome 

Unto  Thia  Laat.    Rnskin 
Vicar  of  Wstefleld.    OoldimiUi 
Waldon.    Thorean        __ 
Ween  on  tbeConooid    Thorean 
Wh'ttier's  EarlyPoems. 
Wonder  Book.   Hawthorne 
Word, worth.  (Selections) 


THOMAS    Ya    CR.OWE.LL    /Si    CO. 


426-8  West  Broadway,  NELW  YORK. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


Reliable   BooKs 


SCIENCE. 


Ganot's  Physics, 
May's  Primary  Physiology, 
May's    Anatomy,    Physiology 
and   Hygiene. 


GRAMMARS 


Brown's  Grammar  of  C  rammars 
Brown's  First  Lines, 
Brown's  Institutes. 


William  Wood  &  Company 

51  filth  Avenue,  NEW  YOBK. 


Webster's     e.ui:/£i„o„ 
International 

Dictionary 


Ne^  Plates  Thrau£haut 

25.000  New  Words 

Phrasea  and  Derinltlons 

I'repnrod  under  the  direct  sntier- 
viaion  of  W.  T.  HAHRIS.  Ph  I>..  LL  D.. 
United  Statea  CommiBSioner  of  Edu- 
cation, asa  if  Isdbv  a  lar^pcoriis  of  com- 
potent  npecialiBts  and  edjtora. 


The  Authority  in  &1I  Cducfttional  Work 


W.  H.  RRARDSHEAR,  1.1..n..  Pmldent  or  V.  ¥..  A.,  •ays: 

iTiToutB'J.dlrd'SIi'tMt *"'■  "  "''""''■  """  '••>'<••""  "'  ■>*>'•'  Iwol"- 
A.    H.  SAVCK,   LUD.    U.D.,    PhllolDBi<t   and    Fellow   of 
Q^iern'ii  CDXeRr,  Oxford^ EOKland,  nava  : 

dimcnltWooDISlTiiDt  ■ptctloiI>trm?ri«ahin>tlTB'£nd'ca^plats'   Cirry- 


LET  US   SEND  YOU  FREE 

whii'h  are  valuable  aiils  In  the  echoolroon 


Spwimen  pages,  etc..  of  both  books  sent  on  application. 

G.  &  C.  ME.R.R1AM  CO..  Springf  laid.  Maw. 


Brumbaugh's  Standard  Readers 

are  in  use  from  Boston  to  Porto  Rico  via  New  York,  Jersey  City, 
Trenton,  Atlantic  City,  Philadelphia,  Counties  of  Maryland  and  other 
important  points. 

They  are  working  westward  toward  the  Philippines  by  large  arid 
small  stages.     Why  ? 

Because  they  are  written  by  a  live  man  who  understands  live 
children  and  makes  every  page  of  his  book  alive  for  them.  Children 
arc  active  and  love  action.  Good  teachers  are  glad  to  have  books 
which  keep  their  pupils  wide-awake. 

Do  you  know  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh .'  Our  rivals  say  he  did 
not  write  the  Brumbaugh  Readers.  He  says  and  we  say  he  did.  If 
you  know  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  settle  this 
question  for  yourselves  by  examining  these  books. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  P"'"i^hers, 

614  Arch  Street,  ...  Philadelphia. 
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The  Royal  Road  to  Bookkeeping. 

riodern  Illustrative 
Bookkeeping 

INTRODUCTORY  COURSE 
COMPLETE  COURSE 

This  course  combines  a]]  the  advantages  of  other  book- 
keeping systems,  with  many  new  valuable  featiures,  not 
found  elsewhere. 

It  combines  theory  and  practice  in  just  the  right  pro- 
portions. 

It  is  simple  in  plan,  broad  in  scope,  thoroughly  educa- 
tional, and  soundly  practical. 

It  simplifies  the  teaching  process,  and  reduces  labor 
to  the  minimum. 

It  presents  business  methods  in  a  business  way. 

It  thoroughly  ^rounds  the  student  in  the  elements  of 
bookkeeping,  and  furnishes  him  with  full  and  explicit 
instructions. 

It  teaches  a  uniform  style  of  penmanship  which  is  in 
harmony  with  that  taught  in  all  business  schools. 

The  advance  part  of  the  Complete  Course  pertains  to 
commission,  dry  goods,  grocery,  and  manufacturing  bust 
nesses,  introducing  the  loose  leaf  ledger,  card  ledger,  and 
voucher  systems  of  bookkeeping. 


For  full  partietUargf  address 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Publishers 
NEW  YORK     CINCINNATI     CHICAGO      BOSTON 


OFFICE  METHODS 


AND 


PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 

Is  the  work  you  have  heard  so  much  about.  We  publish  it. 
It  is  a  practice  system  combining  instruction  on  bookkeeping, 
correspondence,  and  business  practice.  Up  to- date  and 
practical  in  both  method  and  detail.  In  use  in  State  Normal 
Schools  in  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  So.  Dakota. 

MODERN  BU5INES5  SPELLER 

is  a  new  work  arranged  for  Seventh  Grade  and  up,  and 
presents  some  features  that  are  absolutely  new.  Provides 
for  dictionary  work  and  gives  the  teacher  a  check  on  the 
pupil's  work. 

LYONS'  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

the  most  widely  sold  book  of  its  kind  published — recently 
revised, 

IN  PREPARATION 

OatllnM  on  History  of  Commtrce  and  on  Commercial 
Qoography. 

I'or  a  J  till  line  of  commercial  text-books  address 

POWERS  &  LYONS 


XX33  Broadway         24  Adams  St. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


723  Market  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Teacherji' 
Fai)orite  4^    ^ 


COMMERCIAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  BOOK- 
KEEPING 

For  Grammar  and  High  Schools.  Divided  into 
five  sets,  supplying  long  or  short  courses  of  study. 

Adopted  in  over  2,500  schools  within  two  years. 

Intensely  practical,  distinctly  educational.  Write 
for  booklets  containing  full  information,  teachers' 
opinions,  etc. 

MACFARLANE'S    COMMERCIAL   AND   IN- 
DUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 

Complete  edition.  400  pages.  Just  from  press, 
A  class-room  text-book.  Contains  50  color  maps 
of  products. 

Makes  U,  S.  Government  reports  basis  of  statis- 
tical comparisons,  supplemented  with  charts  and 
maps  for  class-room  work.  Full  information  sup- 
plied on  request. 

We  publish  a  complete  list  of  texts  in  the  Commercial 
branches,  such  as  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Law,  English  and 
Correspondence^  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewrit- 
inj,  etc. 

SADLER-ROWE  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

NEW   TEXT-BOOKS 

that  Meet  the  Call. 
IN   ARITHMETIC 

NICHOLS'S  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

Books  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  a  book  for  each 

school  year. 

'"'  Good  pedagrosical  sense  appears  upon  nearly  evenr  page.  To  train 
pupils  to  e/ifnfcl  Knowof  no  other  books  on  the  subject  of  numbers 
equal  to  Nichols's  Graded  Lessons."  Prof.  Wm.  Noetling«  State  Normal 
School.  Bloomsburg,  Pa, 

These  books  have  proven  an  exceptional  success  from  the  points  of 
Tiew  of  both  teachers  and  publishers. 

NICHOLS'S  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS 

Contains  examples  similar  in  character  to  those  in  the  Graded  Les 
sons,  pertaining  to  all  topics  suitable  for  Grammar  Schools.  Aji  emi- 
nontly  useful  book  whatever  series  may  be  regularly  used. 

IN  LANGUAGE  and  GRAMMAR 

DUNTON    &    KELLErS  INDUCTIVE    COURSE    IN 

ENGLISH,  consisting  of  First  Book  (for  third  and 
fourth  grades.) 

Language  Lessons  for  Grammar  Grades 
English  Grammar  for  Grammar  Schools 

The  First  Book  and  Language  Lessons  are  beautifully  illustrated. 
""  They  embody  the  greatest  advance  in  language  books  that  has  been 
made  m  twenty  years.  ...  I  wish  you  flrreat  success  in  publishing 
these  high  grade  text-books."  A.  F.  Chadwick,  Principal,  Pateraon,  NTT. 

''  These  bookn  follow  this  (inductiye)  method  of  treatment  more  con- 
sistently than  any  other  series  of  languas^e  books  hitherto  published." 
Thomas  M.  Balliet,  tsupt.  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Samples   mailed  for  examination.  Arithmetics,  IS  cla« 
each;  Language  and  Grammar,  20  cts.  each. 

You  should  acquaint  yourself  with  the  merits  of  these 
exceptionally  successful  books. 

Correspondence  soticiied 


THOMPSON,  BROWN    &    COMPANY, 


Boston 


Now  York 
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A  iMM  departun  h  School  Mush.  No  more  grtaig 
thumb-marked  books,  but  clean,  healthy,  cloth  bound 
copies,  ulthout  extra  tzpense. 


The  Only  Music  Course  Issued  in  Cloth. 

The  Novcllo  = 
riusic  Course 

Ed)t«d  br   F.  E-  HOWARD. 

Hand  book  on  theTialnlnjI  of  the  Child  Vok<  lit  SInjInj, 

Ooth. 35 

Manual  of  GndedSijMSInjInjExefdKs.  (I2M).  Clolh,   .50 

Prinxt.  Cloth, 35 

Pint  Reader,  Cloth,  -  .    .40 

Seeond  Header,  Cloth,  .  .  -  .  .40 

Sartple  etfiei,  returnable,  can  it  had  of  the  failishiri. 
A  few  cepits  in  toard  covers  can  bt  had  at  special  rates. 

NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO.. 

21  E»»t  irth  Street.         NE,W  YORK. 
JOHN  WILEY  a  SONS' 

SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Br  Dr.  A.  F.  HallflmBi],  FrofMaor  OidinnHas  jd  the  UoiTerflity  of 
Oroansen.  Netherland*.  Rendered  into  Eng]i>h  br  Uenaon  O. 
Cooper.  Pb.  D..  Iiulraaior  In  ByrkcnsB  Duiienitr,  wilb  the  co-opera. 
(ioDor  thsAaihor,   8To,Tlii 'USpaget.Mflgoiea.   Cloth,  t2.w. 

COLLEGE  ALGEBRA 

Br  Leonmrd  Ensene  Diekson,  Ph.  D.,  Aulrtaiit  Frofesaor  of  Hath*- 
nuticii  in  the  DaiTenitr  ot  ChioaEo-  Bmall  Bto,  tU  *  mi  pp.  lUns- 
tr&ted.    ll.Mnet. 

THE  COST  OF  FOOD 

AStndrln  DietMlei.  Br  Ellen  H-Riohardi.  lima,  r '-in  pasea. 
Cloth.  11.00. 

THE  DIETARY  COMPUTER 

Br  EUen  H.  Richardi.  tnatmotor  in  Banitarr  Chemtiitrr,  Haafachn. 
>ett«  Ins^itate  of  TeobDology,  airiated  br  Loaise  Harding  William*. 
«l.M  net. 

AIR,  WATER,  AND  FOOD  FROM  A  SANITARY  STANDPOINT 

Br  Ellen  H.  Richardi.  with  the  siilBtanoe  of  Alpheus  O.  Woodman. 
STO.aOpagei.  illnitrated.   Clolh,  tl.M. 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING  AS  MODIFIED  BY  SANITARY SCIFNCE 

Br  Eltao  H.  Richards.  Becand  Edition,  Enliried.  llmo,  t  •-  IIT 
pass*.    Cloth,  11.00. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ASSAYING 

Bt  Alfred  BtanlerMiller,  A.  H.,  E.  H..  Ph.  D..  Profetior  of  MiiinB 
and  Hetallargy.  Unlvertitr  of  Idaho.  Second  Edition  ismo,  rill  • 
l«I»ses.3Sa«arei.    Clotb, 11.00. 

MINERALS,  AND  HOW  TO  STUDY  THEM 

A  Book  for  Beginnen  in  Minerslogr.  Br  Prof.  Edward  B.  Dana. 
Seoand  Edition,  Karised.    12ma,  tI  •  330pave>.3I9  flgnres.     Clotb.t1.5U. 

PROBLEMS  IN  THE  USE  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF 
ENGINEERING  INSTRUMENTS 

Br  W.L.Webb.   Fourth  Edition.    lOmo,  morocoo,  |i.!£. 

43-45  E.  19th  St.,  New  YorR  C«y 


Supplementary  Reading 


Tenth  Thouaand  Now  Sellisf 

^  DICKEY   DOWNY 

Tb«  Autobiography  of  a  Bird.  By  Viiginia  S. 
Patterson.  Price,  i;  cents  net;  postpaid,  30  cents. 
"Thereiaa  great  deal  of  Infoimation  offered  coneeraing  the 
habits  of  oar  common  birde.and  tbe  tllaBtrationa  In  ooloi  are 
eiqnieile."  — T/i«  6'n  caao  EntMno  Foil. 

POPULAR  BOYS'  BOOKS 

There  are  do  better  books  for  boys,  none  more  sure  to 
instruct  them  well  in  the  history  of  our  coantry  than 

The  BLUB  and  BUFF  SERIES 

by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.     Tliese  are  admirable 
stories  dealing  with  Revolutionary  times     "The  set- 
lings  are  historically  accurate,  and  the  tales,  told  in 
fine  narratire  style,  arc  as  interesting  to  adult  readers 
as  to  the  youth  for  whom  they  are  written. 
A  PRISOrfBR  IN  BUFF  opens  after  the  battle  of 
Long  Island  and  traces  some  of  the  most  thrilling 
scenes  of  the  Revolution. 
OLD  FORT  SCHUYLER  is  an  exciting  tale  of  the 
defease  and  relief  of  the  old  fori  during  the  memo- 
rable year  of  1777. 
IN  THE  WVOMINQ  VAmEY  is  a  tale  of  the  awful 
Wyoming  massacre. 

JVa  School  Library  is  complete  without  these  new  books. 
The  price  is  %\.m,  Het,percoPy;  $1.10  postpaid. 

tMERION  BAPTIST  PUBIIUTION  SOCIEH 


! 


flfwwwwitfwnfwwwiffufufwiffiffiffwflf 


TE,XT-BOOKS. 

FOR  use    in   the   business   departments    of    high 
schools,  and  in  all  private  schools  giving   in- 
struction in  English  or  commercial  subjects. 

This  series  of  text-books  embraces  the  subjects 
of  Spelling,  Letter  Writing,  Language,  Arithmetic, 
Commercial  Law,  Shorthand,  Type-writing,  Book- 
keeping, and  Business  Practice.  We  also  publish  a 
Pocket  Dictionary  containing  33,000  words. 
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ARE   YOUR  TEXTBOOKS    UNSATISFACTORY? 

//  they  are,  it  must  be  that  you  are  not  using  the  best 

WHY  NOT  TRY 

MORTON'S    GEOGRAPHIES 

This  series  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  on  account  of  the  great  simplicityy  cleamesSi 
and  directness  of  the  text ;  the  great  superiority  of  the  maps,  and  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  the  illustrations.  Teachers  approve  them.  Pupils  delight  to  study  them. 
They  are  so  logical  and  orderiy  in  arrangement  that  reference  to  any  subject  treated  is 
easy,  prompt,  and  certain.     They  are  up  to  date,  and  they  are  reliable. 

THE    PROGRESSIVE    COURSE    IN    READING 

This  successful  series  of  school  readers  is  approved  by  those  who  use  it  because  the 

books  are  perfectly  graded,  beautifully  illustrated,  safely  progressive,  and  surprisin^y 
low  priced.  Teachers  prefer  them  because  they  are  made  in  accordance  with  sound  edu- 
cational principles ;  children  like  them  because  they  are  interesting. 

WILLIAMS'  CHOICE  UTERATURE  for  all  grades,  and  THE  SIGHT  READER 
for  first  grade  are  the  approved  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 

HULL'S    ARITHMETICS 

These  books  meet  with  favor  everywhere  because  they  are  free  from  all  senseless 
puzzles,  while  they  contain  everything  that  is  practical  and  useful  in  Arithmetic,  and 
this  they  present  in  its  simplest  form. 

SHELDON'S    LANGUAGE    AND    GRAMMAR 

This  is  a  successful  series  presenting  the  whole  subject  of  Ijanguage  and  Grammar 
in  two  books.  The  rules  for  the  inflections  are  derived  from  the  actual  necessities  grow. 
ing  out  of  the  use  of  words  employed  in  original  composition.  All  of  the  inflections  are 
thus  treated  as  they  become  necessary,  in  order  that  the  proper  forms  of  the  words  in 
composition  may  be  employed. 

WARREN'S    NEW    PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY 

*Re^Ued  JBdifton. 

This  attractive  volume  has  just  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  presents  the  important 
subject  of  Physical  Geography  as  it  is  now  understood  by  the  best  scholars,  and  states 

its  facts  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  form. 

The  Modem  Spelling  Book,  Sheldon's  Word  Studies,  Patterson's  Common  School 
Speller,  Patterson's  Granmiars,  Scudder's  Histories,  The  New  Franklin  ArithmeticSt 
Sheldon's  Arithmetics,  Hull's  Algebra,  Sheldon's  Algebra,  Hull's  Geometry,  Hill's  Rhetoric, 
Avery's  Physics,  Shaw-Backus'  Literature,  McCabe's  Bingham's  Latin  Series,  etc.,  etc., 
are  also  the  choice  of  the  best  teachers. 

For  terms  of  introduction  address  the  Publishers 

BUTLER,  SHELDON  AND  COMPANY 

BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


Supplement  to  Thi  School  Joo«n 


C.  STANLEY  HALL, 

President  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Copyright  IWt.  by  E,  1,  KELLOGG  &  O 
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9.  raeeftif  Sotmial  «( timatten. 

For  the  Week  Ending  June  23 
0«pfiUfat>  iNii  br  >■  I^  Kallon  *  Oo. 


No.  26 


The  Keynote  of  Educ&tiona.!  Progress  in  the 
Past  Year. 


HE  past  jesr  has  Been  wonderful 
progresi  in  ttie  disBenination 
of  an  increasing  anderstandins 
of  the  real  purposes  of  the  com- 
mon school.  Freed  from  the 
mystifying  wrappage  of  psycho- 
logical terminology,  education 
has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
something  whose  objects  can  he 
comprehended  b;  any  thinking 
mind.  The  more  fully  the  plain 
people  of  the  country  get  hold  of  the  true  neaniDg  of 
the  education  carried  on  in  the  common  Echools,  the 
greater  will  be  the  assurance  of  a  healthy  educational 
progress,  and  the  more  adequate  will  be  the  appreciation 
of  the  teachers  in  the  schools. 

The  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  times— and  this 
has  become  visible  only  in  the  past  jeai— is  the  rtmsik- 
able  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  thoughtful  citi- 
zens Coward  the  ideal  first  annoiiLced  hy  Horace  Mans, 
and  embodied  in  the  claBpic  phrase, "  Universal  educa- 


tion of  the  people  in  commoH  schools  free  to  all."  It 
has  taken  ^moat  sixty  yeais  to  demolish  th&t  eelfith 
view  which  stamped  public  education  as  a  civic  charity 
and  which  flattered  the  vanity  of  society  with  the  delu- 
sion that  thepnblic  cchooIs  represented  a  gift  or  "op- 
portunity "  presented  to  the  helpless  ycuEg  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  equip  themselves  for  the  battle  of  life. 
An  old  farmer,  after  hearing  one  of  Horace  Mann's  stir- 
ring addressee,  gave  eloquent,  tho  rough- cast,  expression 
to  this  feeling  by  reproschirg  a  poor  boy  who  hsd  heen 
applauding  the  apeaker,  in  these  words,  "Do  you  know 
what  this  here  fellow  wants?  He  wants  to  take  monty 
away  from  me  to  pay  for  your  education.  It's  highway 
robbery.  People  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  their  edu- 
cation ought  to  do  without  it."  The  descendants  of  this 
farmer  and  his  kin  had  to  yield  to  the  overpowerirg 
aentiment  in  favor  of  comiron  schools  and  did  so  grace- 
fully, by  mentally  crediting  taxes  paid  for  school  pur- 
poses to  their  charitable  contributioBB.  Only  within 
very  recent  years,  and  most  Btrikinsly  in  the  school yesr 
just  closing,  has  it  become  evident  that  the  crude  cor- 


t  Building  of  the  Sebool  of  Uducatloa,  University  of  Chicago,  which  ia  cow  In  piocc 


la  the   reorKamzed  Chicago  loatitute,  of  which  the  late  Colonel  Francia  Wayland  Parker  wai  president.    ICa  primary  purpoae  It  th«  training  of 

»...u .. . , . .. .„■— . J  . ^f_ nera  and  other ' 

>f  tho  aohaal. 


teacktrs  and  supervisors  in  elemantarj  and  normal  icboola,  and  (oi  the  preparation  of  khiderKartnera  and  ether  tdncational 
speciallEla.    Dr.  John  Daway  Is^tbe^ireelor  and  Prof.  Wllbnr^S.  Jackmaa  tb«  dean  of  tl 
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o«ption  18  being  sradnally  anperBeded  by  the  more  &d-  thair  inherent  poaaibilities  of  social  organizHtion  and 
quate  and  certainly  more  just  view  that  tbe  public  amelioration,  is  the  opening  of  the  aclmol-hoiisea  to  the 
achoolB,  instead  of  being  a  charity,  are  society's  most  people  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  in  the  summer  when 
profitable  inveetment  for  the  preeervation  and  extension  not  occupied  for  teaching  purposes,  in  New  York  city. 
_  of  social  purity,  economic  prosperity,  and  others  of  the  A  few  days  aijo,  Mayor  Low  sent  to  President  Bur- 
nation's  most  important  interests.  lingham,  of  the  board  of  education,  the  following  letter  : 

1  shall  be  glad  to  have  tbe  board  of  education  report  to  me, 


The  Commim  Schoob  Btcomln  j  Social  Centcn. 


at  an  early  date,  if  it  can,  a  plan  whereby  the  achool^ooses. 


The  newer  spirit  is  almost  daily  giving  evidences  of  that  are  not  need  in  the  Bummer,  nor  on  SaturdaysorSandays, 

its  growth  and  ei  pansion.     Pages  might  be  written  to  "^7  be  made  of  Eervica  to  the  community  about  them  at  those 

cite   examples   of  the  truly   wonderful  spread   of  the  ''"»»■     I  appreciate  that  certain  hours  must  be  aUowed  for 

thought  that  the  common  school   is,  and  ought  to  be  craning  and  also  that  any  new  use  of  the  bmldinga  may  in- 

",      ,      .,  ,,  ,  1-1  ...  I  fffilin  aiimtinnHl  BinansB  fur  parBtnkiiiii 

more  truly  the  culture  center  and  social  meeting  ground 


of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  even  the  mere  term  "school  community"  was 
unknowii.  Now  the  eyes  meet  it  almost  daily  in  the 
public  prints.    It  is  the  editor's  plan  to  give  a  special 


Tolve  additional  expense  for  caretaking. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  snteiantial  fact  remains  that  alt 
thra  the  moBt  crowded  sectiona  of  the  city  there  are  costly 
public  buildings,  many  of  them  provided  witJi  playgronnds  or 
gymnasiums,  which  are  closed  for  a  part  of  every  week  and 
for  a  portion  of  every  year,  while  all  abont  them  are  children 


and  comprehensive  review  of  the  development  of  this  who  have  to  play  in  the  streets  for  the  lack  of  playgroondi. 
new  sociological  idea  in  the  Christmas  number  of  The  Such  buildings  might  also,  perhaps,  properly  be  naed,  under 
School  Journal.     By  that  time  some  of  the  important     suitable  rogalations,  as  gathering  places  for  the  neighborhood 


experiments  of  most  recent  date  will  have  established 
certain  principles  which  are  now  fiercely  attacked  on 
the  ground  of  wholly  futile  theoretic  fears. 

The  most  encouraging  step  yet  planned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  placing  the  common  schools  on  their  rightful 
democratic  basis  by  developing  to  their  fullest  extent 


clubs,  guilds,  debating  societieB,  and  the  like. 

I  am  aware  that  the  solntion  of  this  problem,  in  any  larga 
way,  is  not  so  easy  as  it  appears  when  detaila  are  left  out  of 
sight.  I  think,  however,  that  an  experiment  may  well  be 
made,  during  the  coming  summer,  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large 
to  faraish  the  necessary  experience  t«  determine  whether 
such  a  movement  is  practicable  and  whether  it  is  worth  while. 
If  yoD  succeed  in  working  out  a  plan 
that  appears  practicable  1  shall  be  glad 
to  confer  with  yon  upon  the  financial 
aspect  of  it  whenever  the  plan  is  snA- 
ciently  matured  to  enable  m«  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  it. 

The  School  Journal  is  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  the  p!an  as  de- 
icribed  in  these  pages  will  be  adopted 
in  full  thrnoat  the  land,  wherever  a 
common  ichool  is  to  be  found.  And 
by  next  winter  it  hopes  to  be  able  to 
report  the  success  of  tbe  plan  even 
under  the  most  trying  conditions. 
The  friends  who  have  ao  valiantly 
aided  in  promoting  this  cause  will 
derive  much  satisfaction  also  from 
a  statement  incorporated  by  Hr.  C. 
B.  J.  Snyder,  the  capable  and  dis- 
tingnished  architect  and  superin- 
tendent of  school  buildings  of  the 
New  York  city  system  of  Question, 
<n  his  most  valuable  article  describ- 
ing the  progress  made  in  school 
>uilding  in  the  paetyear.  The  para- 
graph has  been  printed  in  heavy  let- 
ters to  emphasize  its  timely  signifi- 
cance. 

The  Movement  In  the  South. 
An  equally  striking  evidence  of 
the  development  of  the  newer  spirit 
that  is  changing  the  attitude  of  the 
nation  toward  the  common  schools 
to  something  like  a  correct  and  jnat 
conception  is  fumiahed  by  the  great 
edacationala  wake  ningthatisapread- 
ing  thru  the  Southern  Statea.  The 
economic  idea  is  everywherepredom- 
iuant.  Said  President  Cbarlea  W. 
Dabney,  of  the  Univeraity  of  Tennes- 
see, who  is  director  of  the  Southern 
Education  Board's  bureau  of  infoi^ 
mation,  in  an  address  recently  given 
at  the  University  of  Hissiauppi : 

The  South  is  an  agricultoral  section ; 
its  people  most  always  support  them- 
selves by  the  rural  arts.  The  problem 
of  the  South,  therefore,  like  most  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  in  fact,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  rural  schools.  The  problem 
of  making  money  enough  to  support  • 
good  system    of   public  schools  is  the 
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Edwin  Omn,  (A,  B,  '6a,  A.  M.  '65,  TnfU  CollcEe). 
The  reteiBD  leader  in  the  ichool  book  world  la  bow  In  bis 
liity-fiftli  veHr.  Llka  hi*  former  bnsineis  partaer,  Hr.  D,  C. 
Heath,  he  !■  h  native  of  Halae.  The  hose  of  GlDQ  &  Company 
of  whlchhelBthehead.lsone  of  thegreBt  teiC-booK  publishing 
firms  of  the  world. 

the  problem  of  improving  the  aKrionltnral  production.  Until 
the  farmer  oan  make  more  he  can  not  give  mnch  more  for  the 
support  of  schools.  Before  the  people  in  the  sparsely  settled 
rnral  districts  can  build  worthy  schools  tbey  most  have  pro- 
doctive  farms  and  good  roads  to  take  their  produce  to  market. 
The  campaign  for  better  schools  is,  therefore,  closely  aaao- 
oiated  with  that  for  good  roade  and  for  the  improvement  of 
agrlcnltare.  In  fact,  these  three  things  mnat  all  go  forward 
together.  The  methods  of  agricnltiire  most  be  raised  thmont 
the  coQQtry  and  good  roads  mast  be  bnilt  before  the  people 
can  snpport  rural  schools  worthy  the  name. 

Oar  special  problem,  therefore,  is  the  establishment  otmral 
schools  where  the  elements  of  natural  science  and  industrial 
arts  are  taught.  Of  all  sections  of  our  conntry,  the  South  is 
most  ia  need  of  industrial  education  of  all  kinds. 

The  indifference  to  education  among  country  people  grows 
out  of  a  misnnderatanding  of  what  edncation  is.  The  people 
are  sick  of  the  old  education.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Mnrphy, 
"  There  has  been  too  mnch  of  the  edncation  that  looks  towards 
vanity  and  not  enough  of  that  which  looks  towards  common 
aense,  practical  equipment  for  the  actnalopportnnitiesof  life." 
The  true  education  supports  the  liFe  that  the  man  or  the 
woman  is  to  lead  ;  it  is  training  for  complete  living.  How 
absurd,  yea,  how  wicked,  it  is  then  to  train  the  farmer's  chil- 
dren, who  must  live  in  cantact  with  nature  on  the  farm,  in  a 
fashion  that  fits  tbem  only  to  be  bookkeepers  or  saleswomen 
in  a  city.  The  trouble  with  the  old  education  was  that  it  edu- 
cated all  of  the  bright  young  people  out  of  the  country.  The 
new  education  is  related  to  the  economic  life  of  the  people 
and  prepares  them  for  the  indostrieBio  which  they  are  tomake 
their  living.  The  true  education  trains  men  to  think  right — 
on  astraiicht  line,  to  feelright,  to  will  right,  to  do  right — 
and  so  to  be  right ;  it  makes  character  -  not  merely  abstract 
goodoesa,  but  practical  elficiency— the  character  that  does 
good  things ! 

The  sifniificsiice  of  Booker  Washington's  great  woik 
at  Tuskegee  will  be  seen  in  a  new  light  from  the  econ- 
.  omic  viewpoint  in  school  edncation  so  trenchantly  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Dabney.  President  Charles  D.  Mclver,  of 
North  Carolina  state  normal  and  industrial  college, 
than  whom  no  man  is  rendeting  more  effectual  service 


in  the  present  movement  for  improving  popular  ednca- 
tion in  the  Sonth,  writes  inr  a  letter : 

The  principal  work  we  are  undertaking  is  to  stimnlate  local 
taxation  for  public  educatit^n  in  the  rnral  districts.  All  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  South  have  good  school  systeme  sup- 
ported by  state  and  local  tax.  Most  of  the  rural  communities 
have  not  yet  voted  a  local  tax  and  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  state  tax  which  is  everywhere  inadequate  to  main- 
tain a  satisfactory  school  system. 

The  Bpareeneaa  of  population  and  the  necessity  for  a  double 
system  of  public  schools,  because  of  the  two  races,  make  the 
bnrden  of  pnblic  education  mnch  larger  in  proportion  to  onr 
wealth  than  it  is  inany  other  section  of  this  conntry  in  propor- 
tion to  its  wealth.  Nevertheless,  we  are  going  to  have  good 
schools  everywhere  and  for  everybody.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time. 

About  half  of  the  state  tax  in  some  of  the  Southern  sttitee 
is  devoted  to  education  now.  In  all  sections  of  the  South 
there  are  earnest  advocates  of  effective  educational  facilities 
for  all  the  people,  and  they  appreciate  fnlly  the  spirit  in 
which  people  from  other  sections  are  offering  to  aid  ub  in 
carrying  onr  own  burden  in  onr  own  way. 

Thus  everywhere  we  meet  the  same  thought.  The 
wealth  of  a  modem  state  is  no  longer  measured  by  its 
natural  resources,  bnt  by  the  returns  the  people  can 
make  these  resources  yield,  And  the  capacity  neces- 
eary  to  develop  wealth  mast  needs  depend  more  and 
more  largely  upon  the  edncation  famished  in  the 
schools.  The  promotion  of  public  instruction,  there- 
fore, is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  investment  promising  rich  returns  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  intellectual 
wealth  of  the  nation  and  the  enhancement  of  individual, 
domestic,  and  social  happiness. 


PresldoDt  Thomas  W.  Boyd,  of  the  American  School  Fumllur* 

The  organUatloB  and  remarkable  success  of  the  Amerleao 
School  Parnlture  Compiny  is  due  chiefly  to  the  natlrlng  eSorli 
and  remarkahUcxecntiveabllityof  this  keen  businessman.  He 
Isanativeof  ButlerCo.,Oblo.  When  onljtwenty-foaT  years  old 
he  wag  sent  forby  oae  o(  bis  former  9chool  teacbeis  to  manage 
the  D.  H.  Baldwin  Maslc  Hoasc  at  IndianapoUi.  At  the  age  of 
tbirtT  be  retnToed  to  bis  native  state  and  was  elected  as  eonaty 
treasurer  of  Hamilton  oonnty  by  the  largest  vote  ever  given 
any  candidate.  Since  then  he  has  held  other  positions  of  large 
fiDanclal  responsibility.  He  promoted  the  American  School  Pnr- 
niture  Company  and  was  elected  president  of  tbe  corporation. 
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ROBERT    C 
Ouinnui  ol  ilic  Board  of  Tnultu  of  Uampioo  Iniiiii 

f  Tbe  ^fftct  of  this  deTelopment  of  ttie  aewer  view  of 
schoeliDg  ID  tbe  South,  m\\  be  felt  b;  tbe  vhole  natiOD. 
A  powerful  p.-ecnreory  influence  ia  already  rtmodeliEg 
the  courBes  nf  study  and  the  enfcrcenent  it  will  receive 
cannot  but  reeult  in  emphasizing  economic  COD BideratiODfT. 
Commercial,  induBtria),  and  domeetic  ecoDomy,  and  agri- 
cultural inatruelioD,  will  be  accepted  as  legitiirate 
' branches  of  comison  school  work,  according  to  Iccal  con- 
ditions. The  movement,  if  it  followe  similar  wavfs  cf 
former  days,  may  for  a  lime  carry  things  to  extremes. 
But  whatever  its  aapects,  it  is  bound  to  sweep  over 
Bchooldom.  Let  us  hope  acd  work  together  to  guard 
tbe  larger  humane  intereata  of  our  people  from  being 
dethroned;  for  thejf  must  after  all  he  the  chief  care. 
The  economic  claims  can  be  harmonized  with  tte  eletrai 
ideals  of  education,  if  only  we  seek  to  find  the  way. 


OGUEN 

t  ind  Piciidcut  ol  Ibe  goult 
Tie    Teachirs 


>aBoanl 


Is  a  coDtinnons  normal  tchool  (or 
purpose,  as  the  name  luggCEtt,  lE  to  lift  the 
readers  to  a  practical  working  booolcdKe  of  tbe  prinolplci  ol 
education,  to  tit  them  to  stand  od  thair  own  feat,  and  at  tfae 
aamc  time,  by  its  new  and  progresiive  Ideas  and  snggestioot  to 
carry  to  the  teacher  everfresh  inipiratlon.  Tbe  msgsiine  alio 
provides  an  abundance  of  schoolroom  helps  for  perfoiming  the 
regular  round  of  school  duties.    (S'.co  a  year.) 


Eduialional  I'Kutidation. 
use  of  the  pedagoRical  c 
the  Individual  student, 
ofpedagogy  and  the  scii 
listed  for  eaeh  of  tha  tei 
year  1903-1903  the  specie 
laryol  educatioD  aad  c 
on  these  topics,  every  n 

Eractlcal  scbool-cocm  0 
■BlthoE  pupils,  me 
pedagoglCBl  leature: 


monthly  series  •I  text-books  lor  tbe 

eadins  circle,  tcRCbtrt'  meeting,  er 

5  a  most  helpful  golde  to  the  %\at.j 

of  teaching.    One  number  is  pntt- 

ntbs  of  the  school  year.    For  tbe 

cisl  subjEcta  to  be  consldetcd  are  tbe  hU- 

1  cbild  study.    Together  with  diicnssiona 

number  will  contain  several  articles  on 

SuestloDs,  sucb  Hs  plans  of  dlielpline, 
a  of  teaching  various  studies  and  other 
Tbeie  iflll  also  be  a  series  on  tha  hlitoiy 
:Eof  fame  us  paintings.  The  plans  Idt  the 
:  of  tbe  best  volume  Is  the  hls'ory  of  Ibit 
bscription  price,  $1.00  a  year.; 


Jue  28»  lt02. 
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3j'    l>r.    Chwti    D.   Meit/*r.    rrtidtnf  of   tht 

T^HB  work  undertaken  by  the  Sonthein  Edu- 
I  oation  Bou^*  is  that  of  agitation  and  stim- 
I  ulation  of  all  efforta  towu^  aniTerBal  edu- 
cation in  the  Southern  states.  It  does  not 
make  any  fpfts  to  any  edocational  instltn- 
tions  whatever.  It  has  sufficient  funds  to 
aid  ia  a  campaipi  for  local  taxation  and 
for  the  betterment  of  public  school  facilities  in  several 
of  the  Sonthem  states. 

So  far  its  chief  work  has  been  done  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  LotusiaQa.  It  has  also  done  soine  work 
in  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  is  planning  to  aid  in  public 


••JThc  Great  Educational  Awakening  in  the'  5outh.  •» 

J>       0        The    Southern    £.ducatlon    Conference.        J>       4> 

Jtortfo    Caretina  ^ermai  and  Induetriai  Cottt^a, 

resentatire  of  President  Robert  C.  Ogden,  wherever 
bis  services  may  be  needed,  whether  in  New  York  or  in 
visiting  the  various  offioes  in  the  South. 

Dr.  F.  S,  Dickerman  and  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington 
are  doing  special  work  for  the  board  aa  field  agents,  the 
latter  being  the  special  adviser  in  regard  to  educational 
matters  relating  to  the  colored  race. 

Hou.  J.  L.  H.  Curry  and  Messrs.  Alderman,  Dabney, 
Frissel,  and  Holvsr  constitute  the  general  campaign 
committee,  and  have  direction  of  all  the  work  of  the 
Southern  Education  Board. 

The  plan  and  work  of  the  new  erganization  is  merely 
an  extension  of  the  campaign  work  that  has  been  done 
for  many  years  by  the  Peabody  board  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  general  agent,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

It  proposes  to  furnish  speakers  for  important  public 
occasions  where  speeches  can  be  of  service  in  stimulat- 
ing public  sentiment  and  arousing  public  enthnslaam 
for  universal  education. 

It  cannot  make  gifts  as  the  Peabody  board  has  done, 
but  the  general  education  board,  after  proper  investiga* 
tion,  makes  conditional  gifts  to  various  communities  in 
the  South,  as  the  Peabody  board  has  done  for  the  past 
thirty  years  to  stimulate  local  effort  by  taxation  and 
otherwise. 

The  special  task  undertaken  by  the  Southern  Educa- 
tion Board  is  to  secure  during  the  next  two  years  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  local  taxation  in  as  many 
rural  communities  as  possible. 

The  following  extracts  from  my  report  to  the  Athens 
conference  gives  an  idea  of  the  work  undertaken  and 
some  of  the  results  already  accomplished: 

North  Carolina's  edncational  condition  is  improving 
daily  and  the  outlook  is  bright.  We  have  taken  an  hon- 
est inventory  of  our  educational  possessions  and  needs, 
and  made  a  determination  to  improve  the  former,  and, 
wherever  possible,  to  supply  the  latter.  For  more  than 
ten  years  there  have  been  in  the  state  a  number  of  act- 
ive workers  and  agitators. in  behalf  of  better  pablic 
school  facilities,  but  the  teaching  profesrion  has  never 
been  so  well  united  upon  this  point  as  at  present,  nor 
has  its  opinion  ever  before  commanded  the  general  re- 
spect from  all  classes  of  citizens  that  it  does  to-day. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational 
Conference  there  have  been  about  thirtyelections  in  the 
villages  and  towns  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  half  doien 
elections  in  the  rural  districts  to  decide  whether  or  not 
a  special  local  school  tax  should  be  levied,  and  in  only 
three  or  four  of  these  communities  has  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic education  been  defeated. 

During  the  past  year  about  four  hundred  libraries 
have  been  established  ia  connection  with  rural  public 
schools.  One-third  of  the  Boney  for  these  lilnaries  haa 
come  from  the  state  treasury,  ■  one-third  from  local 
school  fnnds,and  the  other  third  from  prinite  donations. 

Probably  no  other  year  in  the  history  of  the  state  has 
witnessed  so  large  a  number  of  donations  to  pablic  and 
private  educational  porposes. 

So  much  for  general  oonditione. 

As  district  director  of  the  Southern  Educational  Con- 
ference my  work  has  been  necessarily  confined  largely 
to  my  own  state. 


Dr.  OuiBLis  D.  McIvEK, 
Preildaot  «t  North  Carolina  State  Normal  and  Indnitrial  Collate, 
a(««Qibaro,andDtitriet  Director  of  So ntbem  Education  Board. 

edacational  campaigns  in  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
Histissippi. 

In  addition  to  the  field  work  of  the  campaigns,  in  these 
states,  a  bureau  at  Knoxville  for  investigation  and  pub- 
lication Is  studying  conditions  and  supplying  informa- 
tion for  publication  in  the  newspapers  of  the  South. 

Alt  the  campaign  work  of  the  Southern  Education 
Board  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Southern 
members  of  the  Southern  Education  Beard.  The  field 
work  is  in  charge  of  three  district  directors,  Doctors 
Alderman,  Frisaell,  and  Mclver.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney 
is  director  of  the  bureau  of  investigation  and  publica- 
tioD.  His  chief  assistant  is  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  and  he 
is  also  aided  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Eggleston  and  an  efficient 
corps  of  clerks.  Rev.  Edgar  Garfner  Murphy,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  is  the  executive  secretary  and  personal  rep- 

*  Thii  board  li  composed  of  twalve  mambcra,  Robert  C. 
Oed  en.  pre  tide  at  ;  OeorKe  Poster  Peabody.  treaanrer  ;  CliarUB 
D.  MeI*M,  lecretary  ;  E.  A.  Alderman.  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Jr., 
WallMe  Bnttrlck,  I.  L.  H.  Carry,  Cbarlei  W.  Dabney,  H.  B. 
Friitall,  H.  H. Hanna,  D .  H.  Page,  and  Albait  Sbaw. 


€duuUonal  Campaign  In  North  Carolina. 
It  was  the  understanding  at  the  last  session  of  the 
board  that,  if  practicable,  a  vigorous  edncational  cam- 
paign for  tlie  improvement  of  the  public  schools  of 
North  Carolina  should  be  inaugurated.  Knowing  that 
it  would  be  unwise  and  nselessto  undertake  such  a  cam- 
paign except  in  hearty  co-operation  with  the  edncational 
authorities  of  the  state,  I  laid  our  plans  and  pnrposes 
before  the  governor,  Hon.  Chas.  B,  Aycoek,  and  the 
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■tate  tnpArintendent  of  public  insttnction,  General 
Thomas  F,  Toon,  both  of  whom  gave  their  heartjr  en- 
dorsement to  the  movement  and  expressed  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Southern  Educational 
Board  desired  to  aid  in  our  educational  development. 

On  account  of  the  long  continued  illness  of  General 
Toon,  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  conference  with  him 
daring  the  month  of  January ;  but  on  February  13  he 
and  C^vemer  Aycock  united  with  me  in  calling  to  Raleigh 
a  conference  of  about  forty  teachers  lepresentinir  all 


Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman, 

President  of  Tnlanc  University,  N«w  Orleans,  and  District; 

Diiector  of  the  Southern  Edncation  Board. 

influences  of  the  state  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  rural  public  schools.  A  cam- 
paign was  inaugurated  to  secure  the  consolidation  of 
weak  school  districts,  the  improvement  of  public  school 
houses,  and  the  adoption  of  local  taxation  to  supplement 
the  state  school  tax. 


The  governor,  the  state  superintendent,  and  your  dis- 
trict director,  were  made  the  executive  committee  of 
this  association  and  the  managers  of  the  campaign. 
The  address  was  published  by  practically  all  the  news- 
papers in  the  state  and  copies  were  furnished  to  stn- 
dents  of  colleges  and  pastors  of  all  churches. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  furnish  educa- 
tional matter  for  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time,  and 
another  committee  to  make  a  special  request  of  every 
preacher  in  North  Carolina  to  deliver  to  hia  congregar 
tion  at  least  one  serraon  a  year  on  the  subject  of  public 
education. 

From  the  beginning,  this  movement  had  the  almost 
unanimous  endorsement  of  the  press  of  the  state. 

Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  this  campaign,  oc> 
curred  the  death  of  the  State  Superintendent  Toon.  The 
governor  called  Hr.  James  Y,  Joyner,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  state  normal  and  industrial  college,  to  the 
state  superintendency.  General  Toon  had  not  been 
well  enough  to  attend  the  conference  in  Raleigh,  but 
wrote  a  letter  suggesting  a  policy  for  the  campaign.  I 
should  like  to  record  here  that  the  illness  which  resulted 
in  General  Toon'sdeath  was  brought  on  bye  xposure  while 
on  a  campaign  in  company  withthe  governor, to  secure  the 
adoption  of  local  taxation  for  schools  in  theeastempart 


Db.  H.B.  PkisisllJ 

Principal  of  Hampton  lostitate  and  Diitrict  Dlreetor  of  tt  e 

Soatbem  Bdueation  Board. 

lines  of  educational  work.  RepresentativeE  of  tbe  state 
colleges  and  denominational  colleges,  county  superin- 
tendents and  city  superintendents,  representatives  of 
high  schools  and  seminarieB  of  every  class  were  preeent- 
The  conference  made  a  declaration  against illiteracyand 
issued  a  striking  address  to  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina. There  was  perfect  harmony  in  the  meeting  and  a 
unanimity  of  sentiment  that  tbe  combined  educational 


DR.  CHARLES  W.  DABNEY 

FTcndeol  ol  tbe  Univenily  of  Tonusce  and  Director  oC  the  Boias 

of  InlomuIlDii  oI  the  Southcm  Edualion  Boml 

of  the  state.  Two  of  the  districts  in  which  he  made  ad- 
dresses have  since  voted  a  special  local  tax.  Hon.  J. 
Y.  Joyner  has  shown  hia  eminent  fitness  for  taking  up 
this  work,  and  has  begun  a  very  vigorous  ednoationd 
administration. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  ai  me  Haleigh 
conference,  the  executive  committee  has  decided  to  hold 
district  conferences  at  accessible  centers  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  state.  To  these  conferences  county  su- 
perintendents and  other  school  ofBcera  will  be  invited, 
and  also  other  workers  for  public  education.  Theee 
conferences  will  give  the  state  superintendent  an  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  with  the  county  superintendents,  and 
inaugurate  a  uniform  policy  for  developing  the  educa- 
tion^ work  of  the  state.  At  least  onelarge  mass  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  connection  with  each  conference,  at 
which  addresses  will  be  made  by  the  governor,  the  state 
superintendent,  and  others.  These  district  conferences 
will  be  held  at  such  points  as  will  furnish  free  enter- 
tainment for  the  delegates.    The  raib-oad  expenses  of 
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county  aaperi&tendents  viltbepaid  out  of  the  cam-  ,' forty  taxpayers  whose  propeity  ia  a^^sed  on  the  tax 
paigQ  faod  provided  by  the  Soufhern  Gdacation  Board,  booksfor  as  much  as  one  thousand  dollars  each.  It  is 
The  compenaatioa  of  these  officers  is  so  small  that  we  signiGcant,  too,  that  the  largest  subscription  was  only 
do  not  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  asked  to  give  their  fifteen  dollars,  and  many  of  them  were  one,  two,  five,  and 
time  and  pay  their  traveling  expeneeain  order  to  attend  ten  dollars.  It  is  also  very  significant  that  a  number  of 
these  meetings.  the  subscriptions  were  made  by  men  who,  not  less  than 
The  firat  of  the  diettict  conferencea  was  held  April  a  year  ago,  opposed  the  levying  of  the  special  local  tax 
3  and  4  in  Greensboro,  and  about  twenty  counties  were  in  that  community.  A  similar  proposition  to  the  one 
represented  by  their  superintendents  or  other  school  made  to  thib  school  district  will  be  made  to  all  other 
officers.  The  presidents  of  the  state  colleges  and  presi-  districts  in  the  county  willing  to  levy  a  local  tax  to 
dents  or  other  representatives  of  moat  of  the  denomina-  erect  suitable  school-houses  and  otherwise  make  their 
tional  colleges  attended  the  Greensboro  conference,  schools  effective.  Thus  every  dollar  given  by  the  Gen- 
Finding  some  liberal-hearted  gentlemen  in  Greensboro  eral  Education  Board,  not  only  secured  another  dollar 
disposed  to  raise  a  fund  by  popular  subscription  to  be  at  the  Greensboro  conference,  but  each  dollar  of  that 
used  for  aiding  these  rural  districts  in  Guilford  county,  general  fund  will  probably  cause  the   investment  of 


which  would  vote  upon  themselves  a  local  tax  to  im- 
prove their  achoola,  I  wrote  an  urgent  tetter  to  Presi- 
dent W.  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  of  the  General  Education 
board,  and  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  the  executive  officer  of 
that  board,  asking  the  General  Education  Board  to  du- 


from  two  to  ten  dollars  in  the  free  public  education 
work  of  Guilford  county.  .  .  .  The  Greensboro  con- 
ference produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  state  and 
it  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  movement  for  the  promo- 
tion of  proper  school  facilities  for  the  children  of  North 


plicate  these  subacriptions  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  Carolina.    The  leading  newspapers  of  the  state  have 

four  thousand  dollars.     The  General  Education  Board,  in  their  news  columns  and  also  in  their  editorial  com- 

which  had  just  opened  its  New  York  offices  two  days  ments  given  enthusiastic  aid  to  the  movement, 
before  our  conference  generously  complied  with  the  re-         I  hope  that  the  Southern  Education  Board  and  the 

quest,  sending  Dr.  Buttrick  to  Greensboro  to  represent  Southern  Bincational  Conference   will  remember  that 

them  in  the  conference  and  to  make  the  following  pro-  those  who  are  leading  this  movement  are  exceedingly 

poaition :  busy  people,  and  are  carrying  heavy  burdens  connected 

"  The  General  Education  Board  will  duplicate  all  private  sub-  with  tl'^i'*  regular  work.    Too  rapid  progress  must  not 

BcriptionB  made  by  the  peopleof  Guilford  county,  North  Caro-  be  expected  in  a  campaign  which  must  be  managed 

lina  for  the  public  achoola  in  Guilford  county  to  an  amount  tactfully,  though  vigorously,  by  the  use  of  such  time  as 

not  exceeding  four  thousand  doUerR  ($4,000)  in  all,  provided  the  leaders  can  spare  from  their  regular  employment, 
that  in  each  case  school  distncts  where  euch  gifts  aie  nsde,         No  amountof  money  could  have  secured  such  progress 

shall  have  levied  ■  tax  for  free  public  achoola  for  all  the  as  we  now  have  reason  to  hope  for  vrithout  the  leader- 


people,  and  provided  farther  that  the  appropriation  for  this 
board  in  fulfillment  of  ita  pledge  shall  be  paid  to  each  of  the 
several  districta  tbrougti  the  North  Carolina  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  when  information  ia  receved  that 
the  above  conditiona  have  been  fulfilled." 


ship  of  ouD  "educational  governor"  and  our  progres- 
sive and  popular  state  superintendent,  hacked  by  a 
united  teaching  profession.  I  desire  to  say,  however, 
what  is  equally  true,  that  without  the  aubatantial  and 
sympathetic  aid  given  by  the  Southern  Education  Board 
and  that  promised  by  the  General  Education  Board  we 
could  not  have  organized  the  educational  forces  at  this 
time  so  as  to  accomplish  the  great  things  that  evidently 


Our  7Vm«is  jtiK  the  periodical  fcr  the  busy  teacher  who 
wlihes,  and  Is  expected,  lo  keep  abieast  with  what  goes  od  In 
the  woild,  and  wtio  still  has  scarcely  time  to  take  caie  of  tbe 
e-rerj-day  rcntlae  work.  It  costi  bnt  50  ceit*  a  year  and  It  ja 
worttiT  of  a  place  od  every  teaeber's  desk.  A  Minple  copy  mar 
^_  _^. ^ . bilihersE.L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  NewYork. 
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The  mass  meeting  readily  raised  more  than  four  thou- 
sand  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  public 
schools  of  Guilford  county.    None  of  this  money  can  be     ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  „,^viu  ..»..  w..^,    .«>.  .^.u  ^  ......  ^ 

used  in  the  city  of  Greensboro  where  it  was  raised,  nor  "^^\{b  ^e^^ia]^rwiihin  ^a^eiTtwo  years' 
can  any  of  it  be  used  for  any  distnct  m  the  county 
which  does  not  levy  a  local  tax  upon  its  property.  The 
visit  of  Dr.  Buttrick  was  valuable  in  many  ways.  His 
frank,  tactful  manner,  his  enthusiasm  and  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  occasion  won  the  hearts  of  our  people 
and  greatly  aided  all  those  interested  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  state. 

An  executive  committee  of  prom- 
inent citizens  was  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Greensboro 
conference,  and  they  are  now  planning 
a  vigorous  campaign  to  secure  the 
consolidation  of  school  districts  and 
the  voting  of  a  local  tax  in  every  dis- 
trict in  Guilford  county.  One  of 
these  districts,  about  six  miles  from 
Greenstioro,  haid  already  voted  a  spec- 
ial tax  of  3Si  cents  on  a  hundred  dol- 
lars worth  of  property  to  supplement 
the  state  tax  of  eighteen  cents  on  a 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  property, 
and  theyare  now  endeavoring  to  raise 
money  by  private  subscriptions  to 
erect  abetter  Bchoolbuilding.  To  en- 
courage this  movement,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Greensboro  confer- 
ence offered  to  give  one  dollar  for 
every  two  raised  by  the  local  commu- 
nity for  this  purpose,  and  at  the  close 
of  their  public  school  a  few  days  ago 
more  than  twelve  hundred  dollars  was 
thus  raised  and  the  amount  will  be 
increased  to  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  dollara.  This  was  done  in  a 
community  which  has  not  more  than 
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#      How  New  York  City  Has  Solved  Some 

School  Building  in  Recent  Months. 


Br  C.  B.  J.  Snxdek,  Architect  and  Saperintendent  of  School 
BnildingB,  Department  of  EdncBtion. 

HE  recent  grsntiog  of  large  snins  of  money 
for  the  expressed  purpose  of  increseing  the 
school  ftccommodations  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  has  attracted  some  attention.  Only 
few  persona,  however,  outside  of  the  de- 
partment of  education  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  city  gOTernment  have  an  ade- 
quate realization  of  the  vast  problem  presented  in  the 
providing  for  the  proper  houaing  of  the  school  population 
of  the  greater  city. 

City  Snpt.  Wm.  H.  Maxwell  in  hia  report  aabmitted, 
March  6,  1902,  to  the  board  of  education,  preeenta  a 
summary  of  the  atatiatical  reporta  made  by  the  borough 
superintendents  for  the  month  of  January,  1902,  and 
gives  the  daily  average  attendance  of  elementary  and 
kindergarten  pupila  for  the  month  of  January — by  far 
the  most  trying  month  of  the  year — as  410,253,  and  the 
number  of  elementary  and  kindergarten  pupils  taught 
in  half  and  part-time  claBses  as  46,666.  This  tranalated 
means  that  the  city  has  failed  to  provide  school  bnild- 
ings  for  23,333  pupils  who  moat,  therefore,  in  order  to 
obtain  any  education,  share  the  present  schools  for  a 
portion  of  a  day,  thus  forcing  the  same  conditiona  upon 
8  like  number  of  other  children.  To  thia  should  be 
aided  the  annualincreaae  of  school  population  estimated 
at  25,000  or  a  total  of  43,333  school  sittings  required 
at  once  to  mast  immediate  needs.  The  department  of 
edueation,  realizing  the  Importance  of  the  matter,  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  mayor  and  financial  board  of 
the  city,  the  recommendationa  of  City  Superintendent 
Maxwell : 

No  1. — Additional  bniidinga  needed  to  accommodate  children 
in  part  time  classes  and  children  awaiting  admission. 
No.  2.— Bnildings  to  take  the  place  of  buildings  now  rented. 
No.  3. — Buildings  needed  to  take  the  place  of  school  bnild- 
ings  which  are  uoSt  for  schaol  aae. 

No.  4. — Buildings  or  grounds  that  should  be  parchaaed  to 
secure  a  proper  eapply  of  light  and  air  to  some  of  the  present 
echoola. 

The  recommendations  embodied  in  this  report  would 
involve  an  outlay  approximately  of  $2,224,750  for  sites 
and  $8,S99,000  for  baildinga  and  improvements  which. 


together  with  an  earlier  report  showing  the  necessity 
for  other  buildings  both  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  brought  the  total  up  to  $16^6,867.60. 
The  report  pointed  oat  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  $127,* 
S6S.34  was  being  expended  annually  for  renting  bond- 
ioga  for  school  purposes,  or  practically  an  equi^ent  to 
the  interest  at  three  per  cent,  on  $4,260,000;  in  other 
words,  exactly  the  sum  deemed  necessary  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  annual  increase  of  school  population. 


Mr.  C.B.J.  Snyder. 

Thia  report  giving  the  full  defauls  of  the  situation  re- 
sulted in  a  grant  being  made  to  the  department  of  edu- 
cation of  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  which  seemed  to  be  all 
that  could  well  be  expended  during  the  current  year, 
owing  to  the  delays  which  must  necessarily  ensue  in 
the  selection  and  acquisition  of  the  needed  sites  upon 
which  schools  oould  be  erected.  Over  one-sixth  of  the 
aum  was  required  for  aecondary  schools,  sites  for  which 
were  iu  the  poasesaion  of  the  department.  Only  a  com- 
paratively few  aites  were  avallable,1howerer,  for  the 
oonstrnction  of  elementary  schools,  and  immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  select  and  acquire  the  needed  sites,  par^ 
ticalarly  on  the  lower  east  side  of  the  old  Ci^  of  New 
York,  now  known  as  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  where  the 
lack  of  school  sittings  is  the 
most  apparent. 

In  this  localit?,  however,  is 
enconnt  ered  the  greatest  delays 
and  expense  owing  to  the  dense 
population  living  in  five,  six, 
and  seven'Story  tenement 
houses  with  from  two  to  four 
families  on  a  floor,  thos  f nmiah- 
ing  a  goodlyincotne  to  the  land- 
lonis  and  incidentally  supplying 
also  nearly  a  scho^-room  of 
children  from  one  building  of 
some  twenty-five  feet  in  width. 
Property  values  are  therefore 
very  high,  the  city  having  paid 
upwards  of  $250,000  for  one 
plot  100  by  200  feet,  acquired 
thru  condemnation  proceedings 
conducted  by  the  courts. 
The  Economkt  of  BolMlii^ 
There  muat  be  several  of  such 
sites  acquired  and  when  they 
are  turned  over  to  the  archi- 
tect of  the  board  to  design  a 
buildiDg,  therefore,  he  most  be 
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Trying  School  Building  Problems. 

ttriotly  bound  by  the  limitations  of  tlie  aite  which 
freqaentlyhaB  not  a  riglit  angle  or  an  evsn  measure- 
ment in  any  direction,  while  tumble-down  party  walla 
and  the  neceeaity  for  foandationa  going  down  thirty 
or  more  feet  are  mere  incidsnts.  Alt  his  efforts  are 
therefore  directed  towarde  planninga  bnilding  with- 
out one  square  inch  of  waate  apace,  and  which  shall 
pro?ide  for  the  maximum  namber  of  rooms  of  asize 
aaitable  for  seating  forty  grammar  or  fifty  primary 
pupils  with  individual,  adjustable  desks  and  seats 
arranged  with  proper  aisles,  also  manual  and- physi- 
cal training,  kindergartens,  library,  bath,  and  other 
rooms  now  deemed  requisite  and  neceasary  in  every 
well  equipped  school  building,  all  laid  out  with  refer- 
ence to  a  proper  and  sufficient  number  of  stairways. 

Sach  buildings  are  almost  invariably  five  stories 
in  height  (see  111.  1),  being  arranged  with  a  cellar  in 
which  is  placed  the  heating  and  ventilating  plant, 
with  coal  storage  for  four  hundred  tons.  The  first 
story,  placed  just  above  the  level  of  the  street,i9 
left  entirely  open  and  free  for  an  indoor  playground, 
the  floor  being  paved  with  rock  asphalt  and  the  side 
walla  lined  with  glazed  brick  up  to  a  height  of  aix 
feet.  The  ceilings  and  side  walls  above  the  glazed 
bricE  are  plastered  a  hard  white  coat,  this  giving  a 
light  and  pleasant  appoarance  for  both  day  and 
evening  use. 

The  Idu  that  public  Khool  bulldlngi  ihouid  be  thrown 
open  for  lue  under  proper  rcitridioni  (or  all  houn.  even 
Sunday*,  when  not  in  uic  far  ichool  purpoiei,  li  one  that 
it  rapidly  jrowlnj  In  favor  and  ihould  be  encouraged  In 
every  way  poulble-  Alrudy  ramc  ol  these  bulldinji  arc 
belnj  used  cvcninji  (or  lecturei,  recreation  ccntcn  for 
MJ  jhborhood  clubi,  and  other  ilmllar  purpofci,  while  the 
lurnmer  or  vacation  ichMli  have  jalned  luch  popularity 
durlnj  the  lew  yean  they  hive  been  In  exlitencc  Uiat  (hii 
burctu  cannot  find  the  buildinjt  nilflclently  lonj  unoccu- 
pied to  make  the  needed  rcpaln. 

Electric  light  installations  are  placed  thmout,  so  that 
all  parts  may  have  sufficient  light.  The  schools  now 
being  planned  will  have  a  portion  of  the  first  story  fitted 
up  as  a  gymnasium,  which  can  alio  be  used  by  ^e  even- 
ing classes.  Also  rooms  for  manual  training  and  do- 
mestic science. 

The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  floors  an  subdi- 
vided into  school-rooms,  assembly  rooms  being  formed 


Roof  Playground  (or  Boys.    (P.  S.  136,  BrooklyD.) 


III.  3.— Arrsugeniaiit  of  Htalrwayt. 

on  one  or  more  floors  by  means  of  rolling  partitions  be- 
tween four,  aiz,  or  eight  of  the  school-rooms. 

Very  recently  we  have  made  certain  improvements 
whereby  the  objection  of  the  open  spaces  between  the 
doors,  permitting  the  transmission  of  sound  from  one 
room  to  another,  also  the  unsightly  tracks  on  the  floors, 
have  been  entirely  done  away  with. 
Stairwayi, 
As  these  buildings  are  so  many  stories  in  height  the 

proper  location  and  conatrDc- 

tion  of  the  stairways  becomes 
very  important.  Longand  care- 
ful study  has  evolved  what  Is 
known  as  the  double  stair,  as 
shown  in  Illustration  2.  Each 
stair  is  constructed  of  iron  and 
stone,  and  is  four  feet  vride, 
any  greater  distance  introduc- 
ing an  element  of  danger  pro- 
portionate to  the  increased  dis- 
tance. The  illustration  clearly 
shows  the  construction, also  the 
double  handrails  for  different 
heights  of  children.  The  hand- 
rails on  each  side  lend  to  uni- 
versal confidence  in  the  mind 
of  a  child  as  also  in  that  of  an 
adult,  and  the  limitation  in 
width  is  fixed  so  as  to  provide 
for  only  two  lines  of  children  on 
a  stair  each  with  its  continuous 
line  of  handrails,  thus  not  per- 
mitting the  introduction  of  a 
third  line,  one  of  which  being 
without  support,  is  liable  to  slip 
and  fall,  causing  confusion  and 
panic.    The  combining  of  two 
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111.  4.— F.  8. 170,  Manbattan.    View  from  Cemral  Park. 

stairways  in  one  wellhole  is  not  only  an  ecomony  in  space 
but  gives  the  principal  greater 
ease  in  controlling  themovements 
of  the  pupils. 

Rapid  diBmissals  or  fire  drills 
are  being  constantly  practiced  in 
the  schools,  so  that  one  of  the 
largest  buildings  with  2,500  or 
3,000  pupils  can  be  cleared  of 
every  occupant  in  less  than  two 
minutes  without  bnstle  or  confu- 
sion. 

Roof  Play  jionnd*. 

All  of  the  school  buildings  are 
two  stories  or  more  in  height  and 
this  together  with  the  great  coet 
of  land  in  certain  localities  has 
led  to  the  introduction  of  roof 
playgrounds,  as  shown  in  III.  3. 
These  playgrounds  are  paved  with 
vitrified  brick  and  covered  over- 
head with  wire  netting  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  balls,  etc.,  the  netting 
in  some  cases  being  carried  on 
trasaee  without  any  intermediate 
supports  or  posts. 

In  some  of  the  less  crowded  districts  the  now  famous 


H  schools  have  been  conetmcted,  as  shown  in  III,  4, 
with  apartment  houses  bnilt  close  up  to  its  side  walls, 
but  which,  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  plan,  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  light  and  sir  of  any  portion  of 
the  building.  Of  all  the  ISO  schools  which  I  have  de- 
signed  and  bnilt  this  type  more  nearly  fills  the  need  in 
crowded  districts  when  the  blocks  are  200  or  more  feet 
in  depth. 

In  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Bronx,  Qneene,  and 
Richmond  which  together  with  Manhattan  cover  an  area 
of  326  square  miles,  land  values  are  not  so  great, 
and  it  has  been  poasible  therefore  to  adhere  more  closely 
to  what  might  be  termed  a  rational  school  building  with 
Bchool-rooms  of  the  standard  size. 

III.  6  shows  such  a  building  of  24  rooms  placed  on  the 
end  of  a  block  with  ample  space  on  all  aides. 
The  Llshtinj  Problem. 

It  is  only  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  that  a 
school-room  can  be  said  to  be  well-lighted  when  the  in- 
nermost line  of  desks  are  located  more  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  distance  of  the  top  of  the  window 
from  the  floor,  or  the  area  of  window  surface  when 


Brooklyn,  SaTCDtb  Aveiiue  aod  791b  Street,  !■ 

placed  on  one  side  of  the  room  be  less  than  one-fourth 
of  that  of  the  room. 

Too  much  light  can  always  be 
easily  controlled,  but  a  defi- 
ciency is  very  hard  to  overcome. 

The  schools  of  New  York  are 
to  be  congratulated  that  the  in- 
stallation of  Venetian  blinds 
has  been  discontinued  as  far  as 
new  buildings  are  concerned 
and  a  more  rational  system  of 
easily-adjusted  shades  substi- 
tuted therefor,  which  will  be 
extended  to  the  older  baildings 
as  rapidly  as  the  blinds  give 
c  out. 

The  desire  for  a  clear, 
straight,  direct  layout  for  « 
school  led  to  the  designing  of 
the  plans  shown  in  Ills.  6,7,  and 
8.  It  will  be  noted  that  every 
part  of  the  hall-way  is  under 
absolute  control  from  any  point, 
the  two  stairways  at  eltfaerend, 
as  shown  in  111.  2  affording  op- 
portunity for  rapid  movement 
00  the  part  of  the  pupils  with- 
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oat  confusion.  The  stair- 
ways are  of  soffioient  size 
to  provide  for  pupils'  and 
teachers'  toileta,  supply 
rooms,  etc ,  while  eacb 
school-room  has  its  ward- 
robe  directly  accessible 
therefrom,  veatilation  be- 
ing obtained  thru  outside 
windows,  steam  coils  being 
provided  for  heating  and 
drying  the  clothing  when 
aecessary.  The  placing  of 
toilets  for  giris  on  each 
atory  has  proved  very  satis-  *  V  -sv^  «««ie 
factory,  but  not  so  for  the  ■**•*  y  <*»ii^-»*^. 
boys,  the  reasons  therefor 
being  obvious. 

The  conidor  or  hallway 
ig  made  narrower  than  is 
often  recommended  for  the 
reason  that  the  school-room 
dooTB  are  all  hnng  so  as  to 
swing  into  the  room,  and 
not  out  into  the  hallways, 
where  they  are  a  sonrce  of 
danger  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  The 
only  fatal  accident  that 
ever  occurred  in  the  schools 
in  this  city,  and  that  which 
resulted  bo  seriously  in  one 
ef  the  schools  of  Chicago,  was  caused  by  the  school-room 
doors  swinging  outward,  rendering  it  impossible  for  the 
teacher  to  retain  the  excited  pupils  until  the  signal  for 
dismissal  came. 

Locks  are  never  used,  and  in  work  now  in  hand  each 
door  will  be  controlled  by  an  automatic  spring  and 
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six  feet  from  the  floor  for  securing  them  open  when^de- 
sired, 

School-Room  DccoriUon. 
The    interior    decoration    of    the    school-rooms    is 
receiving  deservedly  increasing  attention,  principally 
thru  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  Public  Education  As- 
sociation, but  with  over  10,^0  school-rooms  of  the 


check,  with  heavy  bronze  pulls  placed  at  the  proper    greater  city  before  them  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make 


length  at  the  inside  of  the  door,  and  bolted  thru,  the 
washers  and  rivets  being  covered  by  a  bronze  push  plate 
on  the  outside  of  the  door. 

'  All  stair  and  exit  doors  open  outwards,  those  that  are 
double  being  controlled  by  means  of  a  double  bolt,  op- 


mneh  of  an  impression  since  the  coat,  if  $200  be  al- 
lowed for  each  room,  would  amount  to  over  two  millions 
of  dollars. 

All  the  assistance  possible  is  being  given  by  the  tint- 
ing of  the  wall  surfaces  of  the  room  in  suitahla  tints  of 


erated  by  a  lever  placed  on  the  inside,  four  feet  from  colore,  care  being  exercised  to  avoid  those  which  will 
the  floor,  so  that  by  a  simple  movement  of  the  lever  the  injure  the  eyesight  of  the  pupils  or  render  the  rooms 
doors  can  he  imtandy  opened.  dark  and  dull. 

All  doors  thraont  are  providedwith  fastenings  placed        In  many  class-rooms  there  is  a  desire  not  only  to 

decorate  the  room  somewhat 
with  such  pictures  as  may  he  ob- 
tainable but  also  to  exhibit  the 
work  of  the  pupils. 

That  some  special  provision 
should  be  made  is  indicated  by 
111.  9  when  the  picture  molding 
cannot  be  utilized,  and  as  a  de- 
sire not  to  disfigure  the  walls  by 
the  use  of  tacks  hsB  prevailed, 
the  result  has  been  the  saoriflce 
of  valuable  blackboard  surface. 
To  remedy  this  there  has  been 
devised  the  idea  of  covering  the 
wall  surface  above  the  black- 
board for  a  distance  of  threefeet 
in  length  with  a  strip  of  cork 
carpet  in  natural  finish,  secured 
to  the  walls  with  a  plastic  ce- 
ment. 

ThiB  material  permits  of  the 
ready  use  of  thumb  tacks,  the 
repeated  use  of  which  does  not 
in  any  way  injure  the  material 
or  the  tint  of  color  which  may 
be  applied  to  its  surface. 
Temporary  AbominiUoni. 
The  questions  of  heating  and 


111,  5— PabUc  Sebool  134,  Brooklyn,  Sooth- West,  (1901). 
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veaUlating  these  large  buildingB, 
one  of  which  has  eighty-Beven 
school-roomB,  cannot  ^  included 
in  this  paper,  as  also  those  of  ad- 
jostable  famitnre,  baths,  floor 
spacsBithe  necesrity  of  clean  win- 
dow aoif aces  and  how  the;  can  be 
obtained  at  all  aeasooB  of  the 
year,  even  in  our  cold  climates, 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  word 
of  condemnation  of  the  tempor- 
ary building  craze  which  seems  to 
have  spread  thniout  the  country. 

Originally  designed  for  a  sparse-  ^ 
1y  settled  district,  some  of  onr 
large  cities  have  seized  upon  it  as 
a  solvent  of  the  problem  of  over- 
crowding, and  instead  of  building 
new  schools  tbey  erect  these  little 
shanties  in  the  open  play  spaces 
of  the  BohoolB  in  the  crowded  dis- 
tricts, putting  off  the  necessity 
and  cost  of  proper  structures  up- 
on mayhap  the  future  generation. 

After  an  examination  of  severs! 
I  have  yet  to  find  one  that  is  more 
than  a  mere  makeshift,  and  a  dis- 
credit to  any  American  city. 


PnoclpKl'i  PUiform  In  tha  As«mbly 


Tbird  Storr,  P.  S.  ia6,  Brooklyn. 


The  Primary  Teachers* 

Magazine. 
Primary  Sekool  is  an  attractive 
and  most  helpful  monthly  maga- 
zine for  teachers  engaged  in  the 
difficult  work  of  the  first  four 
years  at  achool.  It  is  edited  in  a 
litiera],  sympathetic,  and  helpful 
spirit,  and  supplies  the  beat  ob- 
tainable material  for  rendering 
primary  teaching  successful.  The 
"Self-Improvement  Leagae,"  eon- 
ducted  in  connection  with  it,  aims 
at  advance  in  teaching  qualifica- 
tion as  well  as  general  cultore. 
The  CkUd  World,  sent  out  with 
it,  is  a  monthly  periodical  of  in- 
teresting snpplementary  reading 
for  children  in  the  first  school 
years.  Copies  of  the  September 
issue  will  be  ready  about  August 
24,  and  may  be  obtained  free  by 
readers  of  THE  Scbool  Joubnal 
who  apply  for  it.  The  subscrip- 
tion price  is  $1.00  a  year.  E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  publiehers.  61 
East  Ninth  street,  New  York. 


Educational  Meetings  in  July. 

June  sS-Julf  3. — American  Association 
Advancement  ol  Science,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

June  30,  July  1.— Univereity  Convoca- 
tion, at  Albany,  N.  V.  James  Russell  Par- 
sons, Jr.,  secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

June  30. — July  5. — National  Association 
of  Elocutionists.  Vjrgil  A.  Pinkney,  Cin- 
■  cinnati,  O.,  president. 

June  30,  July  1,  i,  3. — Maryland  State 
Teachers  association,  at  Ocean  City. 

July  1-4.  Southern  Educational  aaio- 
ciatioD.  Chattanooga.  State  Supt.  Wm. 
N.  Sheats,  of  Florida,  president. 

July  I,  I,  3. — West  Virginia  Educational 
association.    Mt,  Lake  Park. 

July  1-3. — Seventy-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, at  Burlington,  Vt. 

July  2.  3,  4.— Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  association.  Pittsburg.  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  J.   R.  Flickinger,  Lockhaven  ; 


iecretjU7,  Dr.  J.P.  McCukey,  Lancaster, 
July  I  3.—New  York  Stttc  Teachers'  as- 
sociation, at  Sarat(%a  Springs.  Supt.  H.  P. 
Emerson,  Buffalo,  president;  R.  A.  Scar- 
ing, Rochester,  secretary. 

ilv  3-s-yi, 

rlottesville. 

Jnly  7-11.  VatlODal  Edncatlonai  As- 
sociation at  Minneapolis,  Hlna.  Wal- 
lace Q.  Kyfl,  chairman  local  ezecntlTO 
committee. 

July  910 — Association  of  Catholic  Col- 
leges in  the  U.  S.,  at  Chicago,  (Cathe- 
dral, cor.  State  and  Superior  streets.) 

July  16,  17,  iS.^Tennessee  Slate 
Teachers'  association.  Monteagle.  Presi- 
dent, Homer  L. Higgs,  Greenfield;  secre- 
tary, S.  A.  Mynders,  Jackson.     , 

July  19-11. — Georgia  State  Teachers' 
association.  Tybee,  President,  Supt.  G. 
G.  Bond,  Athens;  secretary,  J.  T.  Olli- 
phant,  Bamesville. 


purpose  of  teeming  advancement  In  dw 
teaching  profeuion  or  teacher*  with  ade- 
quate preparation  for  special  pocilioiit. 
During  the  years  this  bureau  hu  been  o- 
tablished  hundreds  of  teachers  have  been 
recommended  for  and  have  secnred  pro- 
fitable positions,  which  include  Coll^|e 
and  Normal  school  work,  superintenden- 
eies,  principalshipi,  and  assistant  pod- 
tions  of  all  kinds.  The  plan  of  d>is 
bureau  is  to  heartily  recommend  well 
fitted  teachers,  to  seek  for  aach  teachers 
and  for  places  where  these  teachers  an 
needed.    Its  methods  have  won  Aesp- 


office,No.6i  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York,  an 
summer  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  or  hear- 
ing from  persons  desiring  teachers  or  po- 
sitions of  any  kind. 
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Development  of  Social  Individuality  in  the  Kindergarten. 


Public  Kindergartens  in  Worcester. 

'^The  kindergarten  maj>  be  aaid  to  have  been  flrml/  ea- 
tabliahed  in  the  United  Statea.  It  has  won  its  way 
gradually  into  many  common  school  Bysteme,  and  the 
time  ia  not  far  distant  when  the  institntion  will  be  nni- 
versalJy  accepted  in  this  country  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  machinery  of  pablic  inatrnction.     In  the  present 


transition  stage  in  matters  of  tducation  the  great  aooial 
pnrpoBB  of  the  kindergarten  has  not  yot  risen  to  general 
recognition,    Bnt  the  signs  of  the  times  all  point  in  the 
direction  of  a  speedy  revelation  of  the  soci^  and  econ- 
omic principles  upon  which  a  system  of  public  kdneataoD 
mast  baild  to  yield  the  largest  retom  for  the  inveatmeat 
of  the  taxpayer's  contributions. 
Meanwhile  there  are  many  other  resnltsof  kindergar- 
ten training  that  have  helped  to  haiten  the 
acceptance  of  the  Froebelias  plan.    Some 
of  these  are  summarized  in  the  recent  re- 
port of  Superintendent  Carroll,  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  in  these  words ; 

"The  kindergarten  commends  itaelf  to 
teachers  and  to  educators  because  it  trains 
children  to  correct  habits,  and  provides  the 
fullest  development  for  the  physical  life. 
The  social  instincts  of  the  child  are  quick- 
ened, and  this  form  of  development  iamost 
important  both  to  rich  and  to  poor,  for  the 
child  in  the  cultivated  home  la  likely  to  be 
selfish,  while  the  child  in  the  neglected 
home  is  likely  to  be  crushed  and  hudened 
by  the  severity  of  the  conditions  about 
him. 

"  The  kindergarten  child  becomes  an  ob- 
server. He  learns  to  play,  and  play  is  the 
most  important  and  the  beet  means  of  early 
education.  He  may  miss  any  of  these  les- 
sons if  he  enters  the  primary  echool  with 
set  desks  and  the  necessity  of  discipline 
which  prevails, 
"  But,  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  prepared 

•3  pnctlctd  In  thB  Prtehand  DrawlDK  Exercise*  here  iUns-  for  the  WOrk  of  the  nades  abOVe  him.     He 
.r«rmn.=U.  -nd  .void,   the  cramping  «nd   n erve- trying  ,^^^  ^^j^   ^^^   j^^^^    ^^    .^j^^^  ^^ 

Iter,  MBit.)  application,  andtbe  reason  a  child  is  some- 


trated  develops  tbe  larger  muiclii  and  avoidi  the 

•Recta  of  too  early  drill  in  wriat  and  finger  moveae 

(Thonwi  Street  Kindergarten,  Woi 


Tbe  ohildren  work  with  enlarged  lilndergarten  materialt.  This  U  id  sceordancc  w 
main  of  pedagogic  hygiene.  The  smaller  blocks  and  fine  sticks  bring  into  action  the 
injuring  tbe  ntrToni  organism, 

(Public  Kindergartens,  Worcester,  Uass 
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times  said  to  be  reetiees  when  he  enters 
the  primary  grades  from  the  kindergarten 
ia  because  he  is  notpromptl;  provided  with 
something  to  do.  With  a  good  kindergar- 
t«ii  training,  work  has  become  a  habit  and 
almost  an  instinct. 

"  The  kindergarten,  above  an;  other  part 
of  our  educational  system,  leads  teachers 
to  interest  themselves  in  parents,  and  on 
the  other  hand  enlists  the  interest  of  par- 
ents in  the  public  schools.  This  is  true, 
first,  becaase  the  kindergartners  are  by 
profesaion  trained  to  visit  the  homes,  and, 
second,  becsuee  the  kindergarten  offers  a 
standiDg  invitation  which  mothers  are  glad 
to  accept.  More  than  this,  the  kindergar- 
ten acts  as  a  leaven  upon  all  the  schools  of 
any  building  in  which  it  is  located.  Its 
•pirttof  true  freedom  and  eelf- activity  is 
contagions  and  affects  both  teachers  and 
papila  Id  the  grades  above. 

'The  organization  of  the  twelve  kinder- 
gartens now  in  existence  shows  600  pupils 
enrolled.  The  enrollment  for  the  corres- 
ponding date  last  year  ehows  462  pupil?, 
an  increase  of  30  per  cent.  This  year  shiws  the  most 
rapid  increase  in  enrollment  of  children  and  indicates  an 
increased  confldence  in  the  k!ndergartei>,  cr,  rather,  sn 


i-'-t^.mu 


Tta«  Ball  Wnnger,"gam«fordeTelopliiR  the  lenie  of  beaticg  (locallzltguid 

■□d  m«UDTiii|E). 

(Ward  3tre«t  Klndergartau,  Worctstcr,  Hast  ) 

increased  scqaaintance  with  it  on  th»  part  of  parents. 

"The  cost  per  pnpil  for  the  kindergarten  for  the  year 

ending  Dece  nber  1,  mOl,  wae  $26.36.    For  the  year 

previous  the  cost  per  pnpil  was  $31.32. 

The  entire  expense  of  the  kindergartens 

for  the  year  ending  December  1, 1901,  was 

?13,169.37." 

The  supervisor  of  the  pnblio  kindergar- 
tens of  Worcester  gives  some  very  re- 
markable statistics  which  seem  to  argue 
^hat  proper  training  below  the  primary 
school  stimulates  an  interest  in  education 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  as  well  as  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  themselves.  Per- 
haps the  mental  and  social  equipment  ac- 
quired by  the  children  in  the  kindergar- 
tens serves  as  an  encouragement  to  self- 
improvement.  At  any  rate  the  figures  are 
well  worth  pondering  over : 

"A  curious  fact  has  recently  been  re- 
vealed to  those  interested  in  school  statis- 
tics in  regard  to  the  enrollment  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  and  that  is  the  excessively 
large  numbers  in  the  first  grade  sa  com- 
parpif  with  thoje  found  in  f^e  second  grade. 
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The  Old  Red  School-House.— VI. 
Bowdinj  Araond. 
Tis  foTir  o'clock ;  the  firrt  Bchool  d«T  ti  o'er ; 
The  eager  children  atresm  out  thru  tbe  aoor. 
The  master  follows ;  u  he  tnrn^the  kej. 
He  he&ii  their  voicee  ring  oat  miirilj. 
He  walks  along  the  road  and  by  hii  aide 
Shyly  walks  with  lengthened  manly  stride 
The  lad  with  whom  he  will  this  night  ftbid*. 
Snch  was  the  CQBtom.  He'Bnaf'lHiard  around," 
And  hear^  welcome  everywhere  he  foond. 
The  bnxom  honsewife  loads  her'eTcni  S  bosrd, 
With  all  her  well-stored  larder  ean  afford ; 
Snch  bread  and  biacnits  newly  baked  and  Ugkt 
Wonld  sorely  tempt  the  dullest  appetite. 
Fresh  beef  or  matton,  tender  veal  or  pork 
For  men  made  hnngry  by  their  oatdoor  work ; 
And  who  with  her  ean  ever  hope  to  vie 
In  baking  apple,  mince^f  or  pumpkin  pio  I 
Besides,  the  table  groans  with  many  t  cake 


The  following  table  will  indicate  the  die- 
parity  in  five  cities : 


let  Or. 

■lad  Or. 

SdOr. 

EaMouted 

BnffMo. 

13.!H)S 

7.2W 

e,s» 

M  per  cent 

aeTeland. 

Omaha, 

SMS 

S.099 

i.am 

ao  POT  cent 

WorceWer, 

»,8S8 

S.481 

S.400 

S  per  cent 

Trenton, 

i.B81 

l.UB 

l.HS 

"Taking  into  account  the  prevalence  of 
children's  diseases  at  this  age,  and  Ibe 
weather  conditions  that  affect  the  regular 
attendance  of  such  young  pupils,  there  still 
remains  a  large  group  of  pupils  who  must 
repeat  the  first  grade  from  other  cauees 
than  sickness  or  weather.  These  are  the 
immatures  :  children  who  are  sent  to  achoo! 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  our 
language,  or  who  have  not  the  mental  grasp 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  the  grade  in  the 
prescribed  time.  If  these  pupils  of  enter- 
ing age  could  be  placed  in  the  kindergarten, 
and  flowed  to  stay  until  they  had  acquired 
habits  of  work  and  mental  power  enough  to 
grasp  the  work  of  the  first  grade,  we  should  sot  have  this 
large  percentage  left  over  each  year  at  thi?  point  n  the 
school  system." 


And  of  each  kind  perforce  he  must  partake 
Or  she  will  think  he  slights  her  eookerj. 
The  host  with  hearty  hospitality 
Urges  him  to  eat. 

When  sapper's  dona 
To  'fetch  their  games  [the  merry  children  ran. 
Dominoes,  aothors,  or  the  checker  board 
Which  for  such  nights  have  carefully  been 

stored. 
They  play :  and  the  bappy  laugh  goes  rippling 

fonnd 


At  last  when  many  games  are  lost  and  wAn 
Tbe  children,  weary  of  their  gamesome  fna. 
Close  crowding  round  the  master's  knee 
Ask  him  to  tell  some  tale  of  faeiie  ; 
Or  war,  or  of  some  lackless  captive  caagbt 
In  olden  times  when  white  and  red  men  fought; 
And  with  the  wild  war  whoop  the  dim  woods 

rang 
And  thru  the  startled  air  the  arrows  sang'; 
Or  tale  of  adventure  on  the  Spanish  Main. 
When  pirates  sought  aome  treaaore   ship  to 

^ain. 

Thes  unto  them  the  kindly  master  told 
This  story  of  onr  Yankee  seamen  bold. 
New  York  City.  HLf.i.vxh  Hix. 
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'Cratning  tbe  Indian  for  Industrial  Citizensbip. 

Indian  Schools  in  Oklahoma. 


B7  BLUfCHE  &  Little,  Oklahoma. 
Uncle  Sam  maintainB  fourteen  reBerr&tion  sohools 
and  one  day  scbool  for  the  red  children  in  Okiahoms, 
The  United  States  InduBtrial  school  at  Chilocco,  was 
established  in  1883  by  the  Honorable  James  M.  Ha- 
worth,  tbe  firat  superintendent  of  Indian  achoole.  His 
idea  was,  not  the  fine  school  we  find  there  to-day,  .bat  to 
hare  this  as  a  refuge  or  settlement  for  educated  In- 
•dians.    He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  queation^of  In- 


Snpt.  S.  U.  UcCowsti,of  the  Chilocco  Indian  School,  Oklahom*. 

dian  education  and  particalarly  in  the  problem  of 
"WDat  shall  we  do  with  the  Indians  after  they  are 
graduated  and  sent  away  from  such  schools  as  Hampton 
and  Carlisle?" 

The  location  of  tbe  Chilocco  school  in  the  "Cherokee 
strip,"  is  near  the  creek  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
and  is  upon  a  reserration  containing  over  eight  thousand 
acres  of  choice  land  in  Kay  county,  Oidaboma,  bordering 
upon  the  Kansas  state  line,  about  six  miles  nearly  due 
■outh  of  Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

Chilocco  is  centrally  located,  for  the  different  tribes 
of  Indians,  in  the  rich  farming  region  of  Oklahoma. 
The  conditions  that  surround  this  lari^  farm  are  similar 
to  those  that  surround  the  Indians  of  a  large  territory. 
There  are  probably  80,000  Indians,  not  including  the 
five  civilized  tribes,  within  a  radiuB  of  650  miles.  Tbe 
climate  is  sunshiny  and  pleasant.  The  winters  are  much 
milder  than  further  north.  The  altitude  is  not  over 
1,000  feet,  and  the  air  isdry  and  the  place  healthful  for  the 
Indians,  no  matter  whether  they  come  from  the  North 
or  belong  in  the  Southwest. 

The  scbool  was  opened  for  pupils  in  January,  1S84, 
the  original  building  now  known  as  the  "  Boys'  Home," 
having  been  erected  tbe  previous  year. 

The  institution  has  prospered  daring  its  eighteen 
years'  existence,  so  that  tbe  plant  now  consists  of  a 
group  of  over  thirty  structures,  ten  of  which  are  large 
and  substantial  stone  buildings,  mostly  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity and  heated  either  by  steam  or  hot  water  from  a 
central  station,  with  all  modem  conveniences,  such  ae 
hot  and  cold  water,  school  apparatus,  machinery,  tools, 
and  furniture,  and  an  excellent  system  of  sewerage. 
The  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings  is 
the  durable  and  beautiful  magnesian  limestone,  quarried 
in  large  quantities  upon  the  reservation.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  simple  and  neat,  admirably  adapted  to 
their  use.  Additional  buildings,  including  a  roomy  and 
well-appointed  dairy,  bam,  hospital  annex,  &ve  em- 
ployee' cottages,  granaries,  etc.,  are  frame  structures. 


The  BuperinteDdent's  new  atone  residence,  a  atone  store 
house  having  nearly  3,000  square  feet  of  floor  apace,  the 
electrical  lighting  system.snd  the  ice  plant,  as  well  as  the 
installation  of  2,000  feet  of  cold  storaga  space,  aie 
among  the  improvements  added  during  the  past  year. 
A  model  of  the  superintendent's  residence  waa  made  by 
a  pnpil,  a  Shawnee  boy,  Charley  Blackeye.  Tbis  model 
was  sent  to  the  Buffalo  Exposition,  and  as  a  visitor  re- 
marked, "  Waa  more  admired  than  any  article  in  the  ex- 
hibit." The  assembly-room,  a  very  pleasant  place,  is  in 
the  building  which  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  school  in  being  called  "  Hawortb  Hall." 

One  can  hardly  speak  of  Chilocco  without  mention  of 
Supt.  C.  W.  Goodman,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
school  for  many  years.  At  tbe  beginning  of  the  year 
he  was  transferred  to  tbe  school  at  Phoenix,  Arisona, 
and  Supt.  S.  H.  MoCowan,  the  efficient  lapertDtandeiit 
at  Phoenix,  placed  in  charge  at  Chilocco.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  have  earned  an  enviable  reputation  ai  edaca- 
tors  ia  tbe  Indian  service. 

This  school  is  pre-eminent  as  the  beat-equipped  insti- 
tution in  the  Indian  service  for  imparting  a  practical 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  so  much  needed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  Indian  boys.  As  an  index  of  the  character  and 
extent  of  its  work  in  agricultural  lines,  it  may  be  stated 
that  farm  operations  during  the  month  of  June  last  In. 
eluded,  among  numerous  other  things,  the  tbreahingof 
1,929  bushels  of  oats,  and  3,622  bushels  of  wheat.  The 
corn  crop  last  year  was  5,000  bushels.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  hay  are  harvested,  probably  2,000  tons,  and 
there  is  always  grazing  for  600  or  more  head  of  cattle. 
The  dairy  herd  produces  about  6,000  gallona  of  milk  » 
quarter,  all  of  which  is  consumed  upon  the  premlsee. 
"There  are  large  and  well-kept  orchards,  vineyards  and 
nursery,  as  well  as  vegetable  and  flower  gardens.  These 
afford  means  of  practical  instruction  in  their  different 
lines.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  raising  alfalfa  (clover), 
broom  com,  kaffir  com,  millet,  barley,  and  sorghum,  cot- 
ton and  castor  beans,  all  of  which  do  particularly  well 
En  this  climate. 

Tbe  shop  or  Indoor  industrial  work  covers  instraction 
in  blacksmithing  and  horseshoeing,  wagon  and  carriage 
making,  carpentry  and  cabinet  m^ing,  shoe  and  harness 


making,  painting,  paper  hanging,  broom  making,  print- 
ing, tailoring,  stone  cutting,  masonry,  plastering,  engin- 
eering—including  electric,  steam,  and  water  plumbing. 
The  domestic  arts — such  as  sewing,  dressmaking,  bak- 
ing, cooking,  housekeeping,  laundrying,  etc.,  are  repre- 
sented. The  object  of  each  line  of  inatrnotioD  la  to 
turn  out  practical  workers.    When  the  boya  le»T»  tbe 
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tailor  Bhop  tbejr  are  practical  tailors,  Noticiog  the  dif> 
fer«Dt  cut  of  featarea  amonj;  the  apprentices  id  the 
tailor  shop,  tbe  query  was,  "  What  tribes  do  these  boys 
reprasantT"  There  was  a  Kickapoo,  a  Caddo,  a  Kaw,  a 
Miami,  a  Wyacdotte,  and  a  Peoria.  About  forty  differ- 
ent tribes  are  represented  at  this  echool,  coming  from  a 
dosen  or  more  states  and  territories.  In  the  shoe  de- 
partment most  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  boya  of  the 
Bbhoo)  are  manufaetured,  and  all  the  repairing  for  the 
entire  establishment  is  done  here.  Instruction,  rather 
than  money  making,  is  the  object  of  the  indnstrial  trun- 
ing  and  the  aim  of  all  is  to  graduate  Indian  youth 
equipped  for  successful  competition  with  youth  of  any 
raoe  or  color. 

The  regular  school  course  is  under  the  direction  of 
William  H.  Blish,  principal  teacher,  who  is  experienced 
In  Indian  education.  This  course  comprises  the  nsna) 
braachea  aa  far  as  the  tenth  grade  and  is  under  com- 
petent instructors.  Half  a  day  is  devoted  to  academic 
work,  and  half  a  day  to  some  industrial  line.  Music  is 
not  neglected.  There  is  a  very  creditable  brass  band  of 
over  twenty  pieces,  affording  much  pleasure  to  pupils 
and  employes,  and  their  serviceB  are  frequently  asked 
by  the  neighboring  towns.  Military  tactics  are  given 
maoh  attention  and  there  is  daily  practice.  There  ia  a 
clroulaHng  library  of  over  1,900  Totumss  especially  sel- 
ected to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  class  of  pupils 
found  here.  Books,  tuition,  board,  and  clothing  are 
furnished  free  of  charge  to  Indian  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  eighteen.  The  writer  happened  in  one 
of  the  school-rooms  when  the  teacher  had  asked  the 
boys  to  write  what  they  would  need  in  order  to  go  to 
farming,  if  given  160  acres  of  land;  the  girla,  what 
th^  wonld  need  if  going  to  housekeeping,  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  two  papers  will  show  their  decidedly 
up-to-date  ideas. 

"  A.  L.  Crow — Siou. 

160  acres  of  land  to  start  in  fapming  with  the  following 
articles. 

One  hoiue  with  two  story  Iiigh,  and  aix  rooms,  16  windows, 
one  porch  in  front  of  tbe  house,  &  8  doors  ineide.    2  outside. 


1600. 


$150 
$100. 

$60. 

130. 

$10. 

$75. 
$6. 

$25. 
$5. 

$15. 


Two  good  working  team  &  one  driving  team 

One  Ualine  wagon  and  one  Rigg 

Oae  cooking  stove  and  one  heating  stove 

Different  kinds  of  fumitore 

Two  sets  of  working  hamees  and  one  buggy  harness 

Two  Jersey  cows 

One  wind  mill  $100.    One  riding  plow 

One  water  tank  for  the  stock 

One  shade  for  the  stock 

Two  doien  chickens 

One  dDOd  dog 

One  good  eat 

Three  pair  of  horse  blankets 

Ac.,  Ac. 

Then  an  Oneida  girl,  Limie  Hayes,  ^ote  on  Things 
for  8  House, 

The  hsuse  having  five  rooms  of  which  are  parlor,  sitting 
room,  bed  room,  dining  room  and  kitchen. 

TmHGS  OF  TBE  PABLOB. 

About  four  nice  pictures  each  costing  aa  follows  $1.76, 
$2.50,  $3.75  and  $2.85. 
A  nice  parlor  set  containing  4  pieces  costing  abont  $35. 
Pour  rocking  chairs  costing  $25. 
Carpet  rug  8  yards  coating  $19. 
A  Dice  lamp  cosUng  $3.50 
A  clock  coating  $6.78 
Four  nice  rugs  costing  $15.80. 


Baffalo   Bipoiltlon  Model  *f  suparlntendant'i  nsidance,  and 

picture  of  yotiEg  Indlaii  who  mad*  It,  CfaaTlcy 

Blaaieya,  Chllocco  ladlan  Schaol. 

THINGS  FOB  A   DINING  BOOH. 

A  table  costing    $5. 

Six  chairs  costing  4  95 

Diehea  costing      50.68 

Matting  costing     5.76 

A  lamp  costing         .95 

A  heating  stove  25. 

A  clock  costing     1.80 

A  side  board        35.00 

Three  pictures  of  fruit  costing  16.80. 

Ac.,  Ac. 

It  might  be  added  that  these  papers  were  written  in  the 
neat  hand  characteristic  of  Indian  children. 

As  might  be  expected  the  Indian  children  are  fond 
of  out-door  sports.  Baseball,  football,  tennis,  basket- 
ball, etc.,  are  all  enjoyed  by  tbe  pnpils. 

The  Chilocco  Baseball  Team,  is  1900,  was  composed 
of  the  following,  Robert  Thomas,  Caddo  ;  Carl  Swee^, 
Arapahoe ;  Moaea  Crowe,  Seneca ;  Louis  McDonald, 
Ponca ;  Dennis  Suagee,  Shawnee  ;  Charles  Inkanish, 
Caddo  ;  Doc  Sewell,  Cheyenne  ;  Martin  Bowman,  Chip- 
pewa ;  Stephen  Elkins,  Caddo ;  Capt.  Archie  V,  Crat- 
zer,  Wyandotte  ;  Henry  Alarid,  Pueblo.  The  Football 
team  as  follow  :  G.  Sainz,  Pueblo ;  Asa  Littlecrow 
Sioux  ;  C.  Roybal,  Pueblo ;  Peter  Little,  Sionx ;  Charles 
Inkanish,  Caddo  ;  M.  Villegas,  Pueblo  ;  Wm.  Skinner, 
Sioux  ;  Luke  Eagleman,  Sioux ;  L.  S.  Road,  Cheyenne  ; 
C.  Knifechief,  Pawnee  ;  Capt.  C.  A.  LaCroix,  Sionx ; 
John  Marsh,  Sioux  ;  George  Baine,  Sioux. 

A  bright  paper.  The  ChUoeeo  Beacon,  is  published 
at  the  school  by  one  of  tbe  employee,  Mr.  Charles  C 
Davis.  This  paper  has  a  circulation  of  over  1,&00.  In 
the  printing  office  the  pupils  are  taught  all  the  work  in- 
cident to  such  a  place.  The  girls  are  taught  bookbind- 
ing. One  of  our  most  cherished  sonvenirs  is  a  neatly 
bound  volume  No.  1  of  Tht  Ckiloceo  Beacon, 

The  school  is  easily  reached,  being  situated  between 
the  Santa  Fe  and  "  Frisco  "  lines,  both  of  which  have 
flag  stations  upon  the  reservation. 

Superintendent  Goodman  in  writing  of  an  Indian 
woman  he  meton  theSanCarlasReservationeaid:  "Mrs- 
Naomi  Sippi,  a  former  student  of  Carlisle,  is  employed 
at  the  Agency  school  with  her  husband,  Myron  Sippi, 
and  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  what  a  full  blood  Apache 
with  some  education  and  a  great  deal  of  character  and 
will  power  can  do  even  against  the  opposition  of  the 
whole  tribe.  She  gets  a  good  salary  and  earnsit,  talks 
fearlessly  in  favor    of   the  schools,  and  as  an  object 
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lessoD  to  her  pf^ople  ia  worth  all  the  (;oveiDmeDt  haa 
pdid  for  ^pacoe  education." 

Other  Indian  Schooli. 

In  addi'ion  to  tne  Chilccio  InduatrialTrainiiigrBcbool 
the  Kuvernmeni  maintains  fourteen  reeetvstioD  Id&rd- 
ing  schatls  aad  o.ie  day  acbool  forttie  Indiana  of  the 
territory. 

Mo3  of  t^e^e  echooU  are  in  fine  brick  or  atone  build- 
inga  equipped  with  e^eryconyeLJence  and  appliance  and 
manaiied  by  an  efficiect  corps  of  inatructora. 

Taeae  ecbooU  and  aitendance  the  paat  year  are  given 
aa  follows : 

Bos'dtDg  Schools.  Attendance. 

Abientfe,  Shawnee        •        -        -  111 

ArbtiahoFS                  ...  124 

Fort  Sill                -        -        -        -  157 

O^age               180 

Pawnee        -       -        -        -■      -  134 

Cheyenne 142 

Ponca 109 

Cantooemeat 103 

Riverside 161 

Seger 122 

Sac  and  Fox         ....  88 

Otoe 82 

Kaw            60 

Raioy  Mountain        ....  98 

Red  Uoon             ....  52 

Day  Schools. 

Whirlwind  -        ■        -        -         25 

Total  Attendance  1,748 

In  addition  to  the  gOTernnient  schoola  for  Indiana 
there  are  fire  miasion  schools  conducted  by  religious  de- 
nominations. One  of  these  is  at  Cantonement,  in  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  country,  conducted  by  the 


Mennenite  chareh.  It  had  an  enrollment  of  aizty-one 
the  last  year.  The  other  four  are  all  connected  with 
the  Kiowa  agency,  and  are  St.  Patrick's  conducted  by 
the  Catholic  church,  with  an  enrollment  of  77  ;  Hary 
Gregory  memotisi,  conducted  by  the  Presbj  teiian 
cburoh,  with  an  enioUment  of  26 ;  Cache  Cie(k,  con- 
ducted by  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church  with  an 
enrollment  of  60 ;  The  Methvin,  conducted  by  the 
Methodist  Chnrch  South,  vith  an  enrollDient  of  76.  ' 
The  religions  societies  conducting  these  schoola  are 
not  wholly  at  the  ezpenae  of  maintaining  them  ;  for 
they  receive  from  the  government  for  the  Indian  chil- 
dren therein,  the  regular  allowance  in  clothing  to  which 
the  children  as  reservation  Indians  are  entitled.  Tbe 
govemoient  alsoofftrsto  pay  ten  dollars  per  capita,  per 
quarter  for  each  Indian  pupil  attending  the  pnbli 
achoola  in  the  territory.  Five  school  districts  have 
availed  themaelvea  of  the  government's  ofier.  Two  of 
the  diatricts  being  in  Pottawatomie  county  and  one 
each  in  Blaine,  Cleveland,  and  Canadian  counties  Tbe 
total  attendance  in  the  five  districts  being  23.  And  bo 
the  good  work  goes  on.  Surely,  it  will  not  be  Uncle 
Sam's  fault  if  tbe  Indians  are  not  educated. 


Work  of  the  Santa  Fe  SchooL 

Bj  Jebsib  H.  Zoluunm,  New  Mexico. 

At  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico,  the  United  Statee  ia  main- 
taining an  Industrial  school  for  Indians,  which  ia  doing 
particularly  good  work  in  training  aboriginea  for 
citizenship.  1  he  property  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land  on  the  aooth  border  of  the  city  tnd 
half  a  dozen  large  modern  brick  buildinga  contaiiing 
dormitoriea,  class  rooms,  chapels,  and  workahopa.  HflM 
more  than  four  hundred  Indian  boy  a  and  girls  live  an 
ideally  happy  life  and  tbe  capaciiy  of  the  school  la  con- 
stantly beiog  inereased.  A  large  new  oormitory  for 
giria  and  an  independent  irrigation  plant  are  plana  for 
the  near  future. 

Supt.  C.  J.  Crandall  haa  accomplished  many  improTc- 
ments  during  hia  adminiatration,  A  much  larger  area 
is  now  caltirated,  the  woikahope  have  been  enlargad 
and  the  grouada  oeantiGed.  If  the  water  anpply  par> 
mitted,  the  entire  property  would  be  tnr&ed  into  a  niodel 
farm,  and  this  will  be  done  when  the  projected  irriga- 
tion plant  becomea  a  reality.  It  is  a  atrange  fact  tut 
the  arid,  sandy,  porous  soil  of  New  Mexico,  when  plenti- 
fully aapplied  with  water,  rivala  in  fertility  any  aoll  ia 
the  United  Statea. 

At  present  some  gardening  is  done  and  considenUe 
fruit  is  grown  on  the  school  property.  The  irrigated 
orchards  of  New  Mexico  produce  beautiful  apples,  pears, 
plams,  peaches,  and  apricots.  This  spring  Superinten- 
dent Crandall  haa  allotted  to  each  teacher  a  plot  of 
ground  to  be  beautified,  and  the  pupils  entbasiasticaUy 
vie  with  one  another  in  making  their  plots  attractive. 
Thia  is  ideal  work  for  Indian  young  people.  On  a  recent 
holiday  more  than  one  hundred  Indian  boys  were  seen  at 
work  upon  the  grounds  immediately  surrounding  the 
bnildings,  busy  with  hoe  and  spade  and  lake. 

The  students  come  from  all  larts  of  the  VI  eat  They 
are  taught  thecommon  school  brai cbes, incloding  Boii>e- 
thing  of  general  history,  pbyeioloiry,  algebra,  ihyalrs, 
and  Latin,    In  the  line  of  industrial  pursuits  the  bojB 
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are  taught  tailoring,  carpflDtering, 
blaokamithiDg,  and  shoe  malting,  wbile 
the  girla  learn  to  Bew  and  to  cook. 
Nearly  everything  that  is  worn  by 
the  papilB  is  made  in  the  school.  And 
the  cooking  and  other  work  of  the  in- 
BtitntioQ  ie  done  by  the  Btudenta  an- 
der  the  BnperviBion  of  competent 
teachers.  Music  is  taught.  The  beat 
masioians  among  the  boya  compose  a 
school  band  and  some  of  the  girls  are 
qaile  proficient  performers  upon  the 
piano  and  organ.  Members  of  the 
Bchool  are  at  present  practicing  the 
caatata  "Esther," which  they  propose 
giving  in  the  fall.  The  boys  have  a 
basetwU  team  and  the  girls  play  basket 
ball.  They  take  naturally  to  outdoor 
sports  and  the  sanitary  and  moral  con- 
ditions are  ezcellenC.  The  buildings 
.  are  all  jrell  lighted  by  eltjctricity.  Tne 
superintendent's  residence,  just  com- 
pleted, contains  ten  roams  and  a  bath- 
room, and  is  modem  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments. Primary  Roc 

To  visitors  from  the  East  it  is  a 
novel  sight  to  look  upon  these  four  hundred  Indian 
boys  and  girla  brought  together  in  an  institution  of 
learning.    They  are  .neatly  and  comlortably  dressed, 


they  quickly  acquire  the  English  language,  and  take  a 
lively  interest  in  their  studies  and  other  pursuits.  1  be 
parents  frequently  make  long  journeye  from  the  pnebks 
to  visit  their  children  at  the  school,  and 
seemingly  feel  much  pride  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  .  their  sons  and  daughters. 
They  are  apt  to  attach  more  importsrce  to 
the  edacation  of  the  boys  than  to  that  of  the 
girls;  consequently  two-tbirds  of  the  stud- 
ents are  boys. 

Several  of  the  teachers  and  superviHors  in 
this  school  are  graduates  from  its  classes. 
Those  who  leave  its  walls  and  go  back  10  live-  - 
among  their  own  people  must  of  nect-ssity 
exert  an  influence  for  the  civilizing  and  en- 
lightening of  those  people.  Many  of  the 
girla  take  domestic  emplojment  in  bones 
where  tbey  continue  to  have  the  environ- 
ment which  has  become  congenial  to  them. 
The  Santa  Fe  acbool  is  tbe  largest  of  sev- 
eral similar  institutions  supported  by  the 
government  in  the  Western  states  ard  ter- 
ritories. Pupils  are  here  from  the  kinder- 
garten age  up  to  eighteen  or  twenty.  They 
are  almost  without  exception  splendid  in 
physique  and  rarely  know  any  illness.  They 
enjoy  their  school  life  and  di'play  a  great 
deal  of  ambition  and  emulation  in  their 
classes. 


Thanks  are  exteadcd  to  the  advertisers 
in  tlifi  special  iuue,  wMiout  whose  co- 
operation such  a  beautilul  number  would 
not  have  been  possible.  Comprehending 
'  and  appreciating  tbe  efforts  of  this  peri- 
odical to  magnify  education  and  the  of- 
fice of  the  teacher,  they  have  taken  space 
Uberallyt  For  mutual  benefit  mention, 
when  writing  for  information  or  catalogs* 
that  you  saw  tbetr  announcements  in 
THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

The  sixlyfoufth  Tolume  of  THE 
SCHOOL  lOURNAL  ends  with  the  pres- 
ent number.  The  index  will  be  piiatcd 
in  next  week's  issue.  The  subscHpiion 
price  is  $2.00  per  year,  for  fifiy  weekly 
numbers. 
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Industrial  and  Social  6levation  of  the  Southern  )Hegro. 


The  Penn  School  on  St,  Helena. 

Before  the  Civil  war  the  island  was  divided  into  a  nam- 
ber  of  great  plantatione.  In  1863,  sajs  Henry  Wilder 
Foote  in  the  Southern  Workman,  these  plantations  were 
offered  for  sale  by  the  Uoited  States  Koveroment  for  un. 


Helena  Island,  Virgin! 


paid  taxes,  the  owaffra  beiu;  absent  in  the  Confederate 
army.  They  were  bought  in  by  the  government,  divided 
ioto  farms  of  ten  acres  each  and  again  sold  to  the  ne- 
groes on  easy  terms.  The  land  thas  acquired  has  been 
jealously  kept  and  its  ownership  has  done  much  to 
develop  the  independence  and  self-respect  of  the  negroes. 
Happy  as  the  people  of  St.  Helena  have  been  in  their 
iwlation,  and  in  owning  their  farms,  they  have  been  for- 
tunate in  another  and  important  respect.  Of  the  thirty 
whites  living  upon  the  islands,  the  majority  have  been 
those  whose  feelings  towards  them  have  been  friendly 
and  sympathetic.  Their  property  is  unmolested  and 
their  lives  are  free  from  fear.  In  the  head  of  the 
business  firm  which  buys  their  cotton  and  sells  them 
provisions  and  dry-goods  they  have  had  a  wise  and  gen- 
erous  friend.  This  man,  who  has  lived  for  more  than 
thirty  years  upon  the  island,  has  won  their  complete 
confidence  by  his  tact  and  by  his  honest  and  upright 
dealings  with  them. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1862,  there  came  to  St.  Helena 
a  Northern  woman  of  noble  character  and  high  educa- 
tion. Miss  Laura  M.  Towne  began  then  the  unselfish 
aervice  of  the  people  of  the  island  which  was  continued 
with  rare  devotion  for  almost  forty  years.  She  lived 
at  first  at  the  "Oaks"  plantation,  the  headquarters  of 
the  government  officiali,  helping  them  in  their  work, 
going  among  the  negroes  instructing  and  advisingthem, 
and  giving  the  sick  the  attention  which  her  medical 
training  made  so  valuable.  In  the  midst  of  these  labors 
she  began  teaching  a  cUss  of  children  in  a  room  at  the 
"Oaks"  with  the  help  of  her  friend  Miss  Eil^n  Murray, 
who  followed  her  to  St  Helena  in  June.  In  September 
the  crovd  of  pupils  made  it  ne^essarv  to  move,  and 
the  school  was  transferred  to  the  Brick  Church  in  the 
center  of  the  island.  A  year  later,  still  better  accommo- 


dations were  secured  in  a  school  building  which  was  sent 
down  in  sections  by  the  Pennsylvania  Freedmen's  asso- 
ciation and  erected  opposite  the  church.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  help  which  bad  come  from  this  Association, 
many  of  the  members  of  which  were  Friends,  the  bnild- 
iog  was  called  "  The  Penn  School." 

Miss  Towne  found  the  negroes  upon  the  island  in  a 
very  low  condition.  Many  of  them  were  late  importa- 
tions from  Africa  and  had  been  used  as  field  hands,  be- 
ing subjected  to  much  cruel  treatment  by  their  owseis 
and  overseers.  They  were  deeply  ignorant  and  super 
stitious,  pouring  li  cations  to  the  moon  and  practicing 
the  magic  of  their  African  homes.  Many  of  them  could 
not  count  above  ten.  Among  these  natives  of  the  island 
were  soon  mingled  great  numbers  of  contrabands,  soite 
0  f  whom  were  of  a  superior  class,  tho  none  of  them  weie 
able  to  read  and  write.  Some  of  them  settled  on  the 
island,  but  for  the  most  part  they  left  after  the  war.  It 
was  an  unpromising  field  for  work  and  many  people 
assured  the  Northern  teachers  that  while  they  could 
perhaps  educate  the  negroes,  who  had  been  household 
slaves  in  the  cities,  they  could  do  nothing  with  the  igno 
rant  and  brutal  field  bands.  To  this  task,  however, 
Miss  Towne  turned  with  the  most  complete  devotion  and 
consecration,  giving  her  life  and  her  fortune  to  trans* 
form  those  who  were  regarded  as  little  more  than  beasts 
of  burden  into  men  and  women. 

The  island  has  had  its  afflictions.  In  the  earlier  days 
it  was  subject  to  fearful  epidemics  of  smallpox,  which 
on  one  occasion  almost  depopulated  parts  of  the  island. 
Miss  Towne,  with  utter  fearlessness,  went  about  among 
the  suffering  people,  never  hesitating  to  enter  the 
stricken  cabins  to  tend  the  sick  and  dying.  These 
epidemics  have  been  less  frequent  and  of  a  mUder  type 
of  recent  years.  In  September,  1893,  however,  the 
island  was  devastated  by  a  tremendous  tornado.  At  no 
place  is  it  more  than  a  few  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
consequently  it  was  largely  flooded,  the  sea-water  play- 
ing havoc  with  the  farms  and  the  wind  ruining  many 
houses.    Most  of  the  cattle  were  destroy<^d  and  more 


Two  PeDD  School  Graduatet.  , 

than  three  hundred  lives  lost.  The  people  managed  if 
the  generous  aid  of  their  Northern  friends  to  get  Um 
the  next  winter,  tho  many  of  them  were  on'the  varneitf 
starvation,  and  since  then  the  effects  of  the  etorm  hSTt 
gradually  disappeared. 

Preient  Condition*. 

Such  were  the  general  conditions  under  which  Ifiis 

Towne  and  Miss  Murray  worked  forforty  years.   To  their 
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labora  chiefly,  made  effective  as  they  were  by  favoiing  need  for  industrial  training.  Aside  from  the  two  Hamp- 

circttmstances,  are  due  the  tremendous  cfaaDgee  for  the  ton  graduates  who  have  just  been  sent  to  St.  Helena 

batter  in  the  condition  of  the  population.    For  several  there  is  not  a  mechanic  worthy  the  name  on  the  island, 

years  before  her  death  Miss  Towne  was  incapacitated  For  the  simplest  work  in  leather  or  iron  the  people  must 

for  teaching,  tho  retaining  her  position  as  head  of  the  go  Beauf ord.    The  methods  of  agriculture  are  primitive, 

school.    Miss  Murray,  who  is  now  principal,  has  been  altho  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  usually  permits 

very  efficiently  assisted  by  Mias  Lathrop  who  has  been  a  good  crop  of  valuable  long-staple  cotton,  and  for  its 

at  St.  Helena  for  more  than  fourteen  years.    Besides  area — about  fifty  square  miles — the  island  supports  a 

these  two  white  women  there  are  usually  employed  five  or  very  large  agricultural  population.     Scientific  farming 

six  colored  teachers,  graduates  of  Penn  school,  for  the  would  double  or  treble  the  cotton  crop.    But  the  people 

more  elementary  work.    The  principal  aim  has  been  to  must  be  taught  to  raise  more  food  and  to  care  for  their 

provide  a  normal  education  for  those  who  were  to^be  cattle  and  hogs. 


pnblio  school  teachers  in  neighboring  districts.  The 
pupils  have  been  taught  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic 
up  to  square  and  cnbe  roots,  the  elementary  algebra 
necessary  to  pass  the  state  examinations,  American  his* 
tory,  geography,  grammar,  and  Bible  study.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  recent  years  his  averaged  about  tv 


The  Future 

The  school's  equipment  has  long  been  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  old  school-house,  tho  delightfully  pictur- 
esque, is  very  much  overcrowded  and  in  a  bad  state  of 
repair,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  two  smaller  buildings 
most  in  use.    With  the  enlargement  of  the  work,  pro- 


hnndred  and  seventy-five,  rather  more  thanhalf  of  them  vision  should  be  made  at  once  for  workshops  and  farm 
boys.  They  run  from  little  children  of  six  orsevcQ  years  buildings.  These  are  the  immediate  needs.  It  is  not 
in  the  primary  department,  to  full-grown  boys  and  girls    only  desirable  to  have^room  for  twice  as  many  pupils, 


of  eighteen  and  nineteen. 

The  school  is  badly  overcrowded 
and  many  have  to  be  refused  admit- 
tance. Preference  is  given  to  children 
of  Pann  graduates,  but  a  few  of  the 
most  promising  pupils  are  taken  every 
year  from  each  of  the  public  schools. 
Some  of  the  pupils  walk  eight  ornine 
milea  a  day,  and  that  after  working 
several  hours  in  the  fields,  for  school 
does  net  begin   until   eleven  in  the 
morning.     Little  industrial   training 
has  been  attempted  sb  yet.    Many  of  thegirls 
have  been  given  elementary  sewing  lessons. 
while  a  few  boys  have  learned  enough  about 
printing,  upon   a  simple,  old-fashioned   hand- 
prsstt  toobtaia  positions  in  printing  offices  in 
Savannah.    Carpentry  of  a  rudimentary  de- 
scription has  been  taught  to  a  number  of  the 
boys  by  an  old  freedman  who  was  a  plantation 
carpenter  in  the  days  of  slavery. 

The  school  is  now  enteringupon  a  new  epoch. 
Shortly  before  Miss  Towne  died,  a  year  aeo,  a  hoard  of 
tonsteea  was  formed  and  a  charter  obtained.  Dr.  Frissell 
has  given  his  wise  counsel  and  has  become  the  chairman 
of  the  board.  Two  other  Hampton  trustees; 
bera.  Miss  Murray  and  Miss  Lathrop  remain  to  carry 
on  the  academic  work.  Their  devotion  to  the  school  in 
the  past,  their  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  their 
hold  upon  the  people  make  their  services  of  the  greatest 
value.  But  the  trustees  hope  to  develop  still  further 
the  osefulnesB  of  the  Penn  school.    There  is  a  crying 


but  it  ia  important  to 
graduate  students  cap- 
able of  giviDgiodustrial 
inatruction  in  the  pub- 
lic achoola.     There  are 
eight  of  these  on   the 
island,    and    owing    to 
Mias  To wne's 
,      wise  and  efficient 
management  of 
them  during  the 
many    years 
when    she    was 
chairman  of  the 
public  school 


An  Old  Type  Cabln'.Hom*. 


trustees  for  the  district,  Ihey  are  above  the  average 
Southern,  echool  both  in  equipment  and  instruction. 
But  theylare  far  below  the  standard  of  Penn  school  and 
it  is  therefore  important  that  the  educational 
influence  of  the  latter,  should  be  still  more 
increased. 

A  man's  social  standing  on  St.  Helena  is 
measured  by  the  amountof  his  land  and  by  faia 
education.  Morality  and  temperance  prtvail 
in  a  good  degree  for  any  country  community. 
The  people  do  not  live  in  towns,  but  each  fam- 
ily on  its  farm.  Taken  in  consideration  with 
its  geographical  isolatioii,  St.  Helena  ia  in  a 
position  which  can  hardly  be  psralleled  any- 
where in  the  South.  This  should  make  it  an 
especially  valuable  Geld  for  educational  exper- 
iment. The  conditions  that  most  schools 
earnestly  desire  are  given  ;  here  is  a  chance 
to  see  what  good  industrial  trainingwill  have 
upon  the  people.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity  to 
test  the  capabilities  of  the  negro  when  he  has 
almost  everything  in  his  favor.  There  ismuch, 
very  much,  to  be  done  but  those  who  see  what 
the  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  of  two  white 
women  have  accomplished  believe  another 
forty  years  will  see  upon  St.  Helena  a  still 
better'object  lesson  of  what  the  negro  can  do 
and'be^ 
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The  Woodbine  Settlement  of  the  Baron 
De  Hirsch  Fund. 

By  H.  L.  SiBSoviCB.  SaperinteDdent. 

The  Woodbine  Colony  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
stadeot  of  BocioloB?  cooBtitatea  &  atrildriftly  succesefiil 
attfmpt  to  help  the  needy  to  help  themselveB,  and  fur- 
nishes at  the  same  time  an  example  of  what  can  he  done 
to  counteraot  the  cityward  tendenc}  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation. 

Ainu. 

The  Baron  de  Hirscb  Fand  is  an  oreanization  com- 
posnd  of  prominent  Jewish  residents  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  anil  calied  to  life  by  the  forced  immigration 
into  thii  country  of  the  Eist  European  Jew — the  Rus- 
sian, Galician,  and  Roumarian.  Thei  have  founded  Wood- 
bine nitb  a  threefold  purpose  in  view  :  to  fnrnieh  re- 
lief to  CO  religioniatB  auffering  from  barbarous  persecu- 
tions ;  to  stem  the  tide  of  orer-crowding,  if  notto  drain, 
the  BO'calied  Ghptto  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia; 
and  to  instill  in  the  immigrant  the  true  American  spirit 
by  providing  him,  and  particularly  his  children,  with  the 
best  American  schools,  and  f^ood,  healthy  housing  farili- 
ties  ;  by  EirinK  to  the  hungry  the  possibility  of  eamiog 
a  decent  liTinfr,  to  the  hon^eless  a  home. 
The  Rfallution  of  t»>e  Ainu. 

That  Wondhine  has  not  disappointed  the  hopes  of  its 
promoters  is  eridenced  by  the  foUowinff  flgurea  : 

In  1S9L,  the  settlement  represented  a  tract  of  5,3@0 
acres  of  ws^te  land,  covered  with  scmb-oak,  stunted 
pine,  intermixed  with  hlack  and  white  oak  ;  three  or  four 
tumble  down  struct  Tes  sheltered  a  population  of  ten  or 
twelve  railroad  eiiployes.  Tea  years  later  thanks  to  the 
liberality  and  wisdom  of  the  trastees  of  tha  De  Hinch 
Fund,  to  the  beaver-like  activity  of  the  population,  to 
its  induBtrioQsness,  fniKality,  and  perseverance.  Wood- 
bine vaB  the  mannfactnring,  afcricnltural,  and  educa- 
tional center  of  Cape  May  county. 

In  ten  years  the  maltreated,  down-trodden,  despised 

subject  of  Russia,  Galicia,  and  Roumania,  became  a  pro- 

dncinff.  self-supporting,  useful   member  of  society,  and 

a  thankf  al,  devoted  son  of  the  country  of  hiB  adoption. 

The  Result. 

(o)  Wooihint  Industrut. — At  present  Woodbine  offers 
employment  to  about  385  pereonB,  in  its  three  two-story 
brick  factories.  The  average  weekly  wages  in  these 
factories  for  the  year  1£01  were  $7.30,  and  the  average 
yearly  earnings  of  a  family  were  $676,  higher  than  the 
average  throughout  the  country,  which  is  about  $500. 

(6)  Houxinq  Facilitiea. — The  factory  population  is 
housed  in  175  single  and  double  frame  cottagef,  con- 
taining five  to  eight  rooms  and  a  cellar.  Only  14 
bouses  are  owned  by  the  fund,  and  the  balance  of  161 
by  the  people.  The  industrial  Woodbine  is  a  small 
town  of  home-owners :  out  of  the  161  private  houses 
(not  the  fund's),  only  23  are  rented  :  the  balance  of  138, 
or  79  per  cent.,  are  occupied  by  the  home  owners  ;  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  houses  cost  from  $575  to  $1,000, 


and  about  30  per  cent,  over  $l,OCO  each.  The  total 
estimated  cost  of  these  houses  is  about  $167,4&0,  of 
which  amount  about  $t8,200,  or  about  37  per  cent,  has 
been  paid  off  up  to  date. 

How  Homu  ire  Acqilred. 

A  home,  especially  when  owned  by  them,  ia  a  great 
civilizer  of  our  people ;  therefore  it  is  our  policy  to 
induce  the  newcomer  to  acquire  a  home.  The  Wood- 
bine settler  does  not  need  to  own  great  capital ;  only  a 
willing  hand  to  work.  The  first  $25  saved  can  be  in- 
vested in  a  home,  and  when  $100  are  paid  in  the  pur- 
chaser gets  the  title  to  the  house  and  lot,  and  gives  one 
or  two  mortgages  on  the  balance.  The  monthly  install- 
ment payment  varies  from  $3.75  to  $8  on  houses  which 
cost  under  $1,000,  and  a  one-tenth  yearly  payment  in 
montblv  installments  on  houses  which  cost  over  and 
above  $1,000. 

A  Pew   Fundamcnbl   Prtnclplci. 

Every  able-bodied  man,  child,  and  woman  who  wants 
and  needs  work  finds  it.  There  are  no  idlers,  no 
drunkards,  no  criminals  among  the  Jewish  population 
of  Woodbine  ;  the  records  of  the  county  will  testify  to 
this  statement.  The  Jew  and  Gentile  of  Woodbine 
equally  share  the  advantages  of  earning  a  living  in  the 
tailor,  knitting,  and  machine  shops,  or  in  the  brickyards, 
which  produce  about  one  isillios  bricks  yearly,  mostly 
used  up  in  Woodbine.  The  fond  does  not  dispenae  indi- 
vidual charity,  while  being  very  liberal  in  providing  em- 
ployment and  education  for  the  people.  Every  cent 
gotten  by  anyone  in  Woodbine  is  thm  labor.  This 
was  and  is  the  fundamental  rule  of  managing  Woodbine. 
The  Woodbine  philanthropy  is  demoralizing  neither  the 
giver  nor  the  receiver.  Work  is  the  basis  of  making  a 
living  here,  and  thru  labor  ennobled  our  people  are 
being  redeemed. 

EducatioMl  Woodbine. 

Wa  believe  that  the  school  is  the  be^t  factor  in 
Americaniang  the  foreigner.  It  helps  not  only  to  as- 
similate the  young,  but  thru'  the  young  the  old  as 
well,  and,  therefore,  the  fund  has  never  spared  any 
means  to  keep  up  as  good  a  public  school  system  as  pos- 
«ble.  We  have  at  present  four  public  day  schoola,  con- 
taining nine  rooms,  partly  graded  from  kindergarten  to 
high  school,  with  a  school  population  of  about  300 ; 
there  is  a  night  school  attended  by  fifty  to  sixty  boys 
and  girls  of  school  age,  who  are  obliged  to  work  in 
the  factories;  and  finally,  an  agricuUnral  school, 
principally  for  boys,  tbo  fifteen  among  the  110  pupils 
are  girls.  In  the  latter  school  we  give  not  only  special 
instruction  in  natural  sciences  as  well  as  in  their  appli- 
cation to  farming  in  its  diversified  aspects,  but  also  a 
general  English  education,  as  a  great  majority  of  the 
pupils  are  new  comers  not  familiar  with  the  language. 
We  give  them  also  a  practical  training,  se  that  after 
leaving  the  school  the  graduates  are  able  to  occupy  po- 
sitions as  farm  help,  aesistant  managers  on  farms  of  a 
general  character,  or  in  dairy,  horticaltural,  poultry  es- 
tablishmente.  etc. 
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the  Organization  of  Je'w^ish  Immigrants. 


The  agricnlttiral  school  is  tborol;  equipped  with  text- 
hooka,  liorary,  physical,  and  chamical  appliances,  col- 
lections of  soils,  fertilizera  and  seeds ;  with  a  dairy 
bnilding,  whsrt  the  students  are  taught  the  handling  of 
milk  and  mannfacturing  of  butter  and  cheese ;  with 
a  BDoall  herd  of  twenty-five  heads,  cow  stables  and 
other  outbuildings  of  a  modera  type,  tho  built  of 
eheap  materiala ;  several  graenhonsea  for  educational  and 
commercial  purposes ;  incubator  and  brooder  houaes 
and  several  poultry  houses ;  and  finally,  with  a  black- 
smjth  and  wheelwright  shops,  where  the  boys  are  being 
taught  handling  of  tools  aid  repairing  of  agricultursl 
tools  and  implementa.  All  the  plumbing  and  heating 
are  attended  to  by  the  boya.  A  farm  of  about  270  acres 
la  attached  to  the  school;  126acres  are  under  cnltivation, 
OD  which  the  boys  are  taught  to  raise  all  poiaible  crops, 
truck  and  fruit 

The  raligiouB  education  is  taken  care  of  by  a  syna- 
gegne,  a  Baptist  church  open  to  all  Christian  denomina- 
tiODi^  a  Jewish  religious  and  Sabbath  school,  and  a 
Christian  Sunday  school. 

AjitenHural  Woodbine. 

The  Industrial  Woodbine  presents  a  very  good  mar- 
ket for  the  products  raised  on  the  farms  surrounding 
the  ttwn.  There  were  laid  out  originally  66  farms,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  occupied  and  worked.  The 
farms  consist  of  two  sections,  of  fifteen  acres  each ;  a 
dve-room  dwelling-house  and  cellar  and  several  outbu^d- 
inga  belong  to  each  of  these  farms ;  also  a  fruit  orchard 
of  aboat  three  aorea,  and  a  grapery  of  about  one  acre  ; 
the  balance  of  the  improved  land  is  beine  devoted  to 
■mall  fruit,  forage  crops,  and  tmok. 
Soda!  Uh. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  tendency  toward  the  cities 
ia  occupying  the  minds  of  the  students  of  practical  so- 
ciology. One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  movement  is 
the  dnllnesB  of  social  life  in  the  country.  The  yoong 
people  of  the  villages  and  small  towns  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  he  satisfied  with  work  alone  ;  thay  need  sensi- 
ble recreation,  mental  food.  To  retain  the  young  people 
in  Woodbine  we  are  endeavoring  to  develop  social  or- 
ganizations for  people  of  all  ages.  Oaoe  a  week  there 
are  public  lectures  (accompani^  by  stereopticop  views) 
by  the  faculty  of  the  agricnltural  school ;  socials  are 
given  oceaaionally ;  amatenrs  provide  theatricals  (some- 
times professional  players  are  invited);  besides  literary 
olabs  we  have  a  girls'  physical  culture  club,  and  a  volun- 
teer fire  company.  There  are  two  beneficial  orders  re- 
presented in  Woodbine -the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen  and  Brith  Abraham ;  there  are  also  the 
Woodbine  Brotherbeod,  Women's  Aid  Society,  and  a 
free  loan  association,  to  help  the  sick  and  members  tem- 
porarily in  need  on  account  of  sickness,  etc.  Our  people 
are  also  Isarning  tegovern  themselves.  Tho  Woodbine 
is  a  part  of  Dennis  township,  a  village  improvement 
society  has  been  formed,  which  organization  has  taken 
in  hand  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  town,  such  as 
the  removing  of  garbage,  cleaning  of  streets  and  vacant 
lots.  This  work  necessitates  expense,  and  the  people 
have  cooaented  to  be  taxed  for  the  purpese. 

While  Woodbine  is  not  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  nevertheless  represents  a  unique  community 
of  great  interest  to  the  social  worker.  It  is  not  popu- 
lated by  "individuals  connected  with  inherited  or  ac- 
quired habits  of  co-operation,  or  by  political  or  social 
traditions,  or  by  inter-related  and  inter-dependent 
orafts."  Tho  the  majority  of  the  people  are  Jews 
and  have  in  common  their  religion  and  certain  racial 
traits,  they  nevertheless  represent  the  different  cultures 
•nd  eastoms  acquired  from  the  people  among  whom 
they  were  raised,  and  only  "  by  suKgastien,  by  caref  nl 
guidance  and  temporary  assistance  "  we  have  tried  to 
■opply  "the  essentials  of  a  healthful,  expanding,  self- 
supporting,  and  self-perpetuating  communal  life," 


The  Baran  De  HirKh  Fund. 

Woodbine  is  only  one  of  the  enterprises  of  the  Baron 
de  HJrsch  fund  in  this  couatry.  The  latter  handles  in 
quite  a  practical  way  many  important  social  questions: 

By  sopporting,  in  large  cities,  day  and  night  schools 
for  the  study  of  English  by  Jewish  immigrantB ;  trade 
schools  giving  the  young  immigrant  means  of  earning  a 
living  by  skilled  labor  and  dimioishing  the  competition 
existing  in  the  unskilled  labor  market. 

By  establishing  clubs,  arranging  lectures  and  social 
entertainments  that  lighten  the  drndgery  of  the  Jewish 
masses. 

Thru  the  establishment  of  employment  bureaus  and 
removal  offices  which  provide  work  for  the  unemployed, 
and  remove  in  considerable  quantities  families  from  the 
congested  qnartera  of  New  York  and  Fhiladelyhia,  to 
country  places.  Besides  Woodbine,  there  sre  several 
other  Jewish  agricultural  and  industrial  settlements  in 
New  Jersey  and  the  New  England  States  which  are 
being  taken  care  of,  more  or  less,  by  the  Fund  ;  also 
money  loans  and  other  forms  of  help  are  extended  to 
individuals  desirous  of  taking  up  farming  as  a  life  occu- 
pation. 


Two  lllnitritloDi  from  "Nfttvre  Study  Aod  Llfa,**  by  Pro- 
fessor Clltten  P.  Hodge,  of  Clark  UnWcralty,  wblch  nay  be 
coDttdered  perbapi  tke  bait  book  of  nature  atndy,  for.tba  gold, 
ance  of  teachert,  pabllibed  In  tbla  conn  try. 
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]Hational  Sducational  Hssociation,   1902. 

Con-Ottiion  at  Mmnmapolu.  July  7'11. 


Preparations  for  the  N.  E.  A. 


6d  to  whatever  street  c&r  h«  wishes  to  take,  that  no 
mistake  may  be  made. 

MiDueapoIis  is  so  accuatomad  to  entertaining  great  it  ia  hoped  there  will  be  no  nncomfortable  crowding 
conventions  thai  the  expected  coning  of  the  National  of  cars  at  any  time ;  for  the  street  car  company  has 
Bdncational  Association  has  not  caused  the  flurry  of  entered  into  an  agreement  by  which  it  promises  to  fnr- 
nervoas  excitement  it  might  produce  elsewhere.  Prep-  nish  ample  accommodations  to  those  passiiig  back  and 
arstions  for  the  event    have    been   carried    forward    forth  to  the  various  meetings  of  the  convention. 

The  West  Hotel,  which  is  only  a  few  minutes  ride 
from  the  Gxposition  building,  is  to  be  the  conven- 
tion headquarters.  Here  will  be  found  the  nation- 
al executive  committee,  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
the  various  state  and  department  headquarters. 
Attendants  will  be  oadntyateach  of  these  thmont 
the  day,  to  give  any  information  that  may  be  de- 
sired. 

The  great  auditorium  of  the  Exposition  building 
has  seen  the  nomination  of  one  presidential  candi- 
date, and  its  seating  capacity  is  ample  for  the  gea- 
eral  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A,  A  well  lighted  space 
surrounding  the  main  auditorium,  and  on  the  same 
floor,  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  various  exhibits. 
About  fifty  firmshave  secured  space.  They  include 
the  publishers  of  text-books  and  educational  liter- 
ature, dealers  in  school  furnishings,  apparatos, 
maps,  pictures,  and  school  supplies  generally. 

An  exhibit  of  the  Minneapolis  schools  will  be 
shown  in  the  East  high  school,  close  by  the  Expos- 
ition building.  The  light  and  airy  assembly  hall 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  East  high  school  will 
make  a  pleasant  audience  room  for  the  depart- 
ments of  secondary  education  and  child  study. 

A  pleasant  walk  or  trolley  ride  of  about  a  mile 
from  the  Exposition  building,  thru  the  oldest  res- 
idence part  of  Minneapolis,  or  what  was  formerly 
the  town  of  St.  Anthony,  brings  one  to  the  grounds 
of  the  State  university.  The  university  chapel,  the 
library,  and  the  lectnre  room  of  the  law  building 
will  be  opened  for  department  meetings ;  so,  also, 
will  several  churches  on  either  side  of  the  river. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  music  has  ar- 
ranged musical  numbers  for  each  session  of  the 
general  convention  and  of  the  various  departments 
and  the  beat  musical  talent  in  the  city  has  been 
steadily  and  enthusiastically  from  the  first,  and  the     generonaly  offered  for  the  entertainment  of  the  conven- 


t 

^^^^H 

1 

Ceurt-bouse  Bod  City  HaU  o[  Hiii°B>«'Pl)s- 
RooiDs  In  tbU  bDtlding  will  be  occupied  hy  the  Boreaa  of  Registrati< 
Adjoining  the  large  room  wbere  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  regis- 
ter on  arrival  at  the  couTention  city,  there  will  be  found  a 
check  room  and  alio  a  cDinmodious  and  pleaiant 
waltiBs  room. 


various  committees  have  perfected  their  arrangements    tion. 


with  an  attention  to  detail  that  has  proved  their  zeal 
and  efficiency. 

It  requires  some  alterations  in  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  city  to  accommodate  the  twelve  or 'fifteen  thou- 
sand guests  she  hopes  to  entertain  during  the 
second  week  of  July ;  hut  there  is  such  a 
general  exodus  to  Lake  Minnetonka  in  aum- 
Dser  that  vacant  rooms  in  large  numbers  are 
easily  procured  during  July  and  August.  The 
local  committee  are  giving  careful  attention 
to  this  matter,  and  every  place  offered  for  the 
entertainment  of  guests  is  subjected  to  their 
personal  inspection  or  inquiry  before  it  is 
placed  on  the  eligible  list.  They  are  deter- 
mined that  no  one  who  attends  the  conven- 
tion shall  have  cause  to  complain  of  his  ac- 
commodations if  any  effort  of  theirs  can  pre- 
vent it. 

A  building  within  easy  reach  of  the  various 
depots  has  been  rented  for  the  bureau  of  regis- 
tration and  buainasa  headquarters.  Incoming 
truna  will  be  met  by  committees  appointed  to 
conduct  members  of  the  convention  to  this 
building,  where  they  will  register  and  receive 
their  assignment  of  rooma.  Each  member  will 
be  given  a  small  and  beautifully  illustrated 
guide  book,  which  will  assist  him  in  finding  his 
way  about  the  city.    He  will  then  be  conduct- 


Od  the  spacious  campus  of  the  university  and  in  its 
various  buildings,  it  is  planned  to  entertain  the  entire 
N,  E.  A.  at  a  reception  to  be  given  on  Thursday  even- 
ing.   The  receiving  line,  which  will  include  both  state 


ncatlODBl  Eihlbltlsloeatad. 
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LIPFINCOTTS  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


Send  for  nitutratcd  Bot 


VOLUME    I. 


Thinking  and  Learn- 
ing to  ThinK    «•    ** 

By  Nathan  C.  Schaellcr,  PhJ).,  LLD^ 

Supt.  of  Fuilu  IiutnuHoH/ar  lAt  Slaitof  Peniuyl-vania. 

A  series  of  deir  ind  practical  lectures  in  the  dilficuil 
art  of  leaching  pupils  to  think,  designed  to  throw  lighl 
upon  this  one  important  pliase  of  pedagogy,  without  i" 
any  way  pretending  lo  ■     ■  -- 

psychology  and  logic. 


m 

^^khS^I 

Send  for  IHustralcd  Booklit 


VOLUME    II. 


Two  Centuries  o!  Penn- 
sylvania History  «^  '-^ 

By  Isaac  Sharpless,  Pres.  of  Haverford  College. 


sylvania  Indians  at  the  time  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  down  lo 
the  present  time,  ending  with  a 
summary  of  latter- day  con- 
ditions. It  is  the  product  of  a 
critical  study  by  a  master  mind 
of  the  colonial  and  common- 
wealth epochs  in  the  unfolding 
of  a  great  people.  38^  pages, 
lllustraled.  Cloth,  91.25. 
Singlecopies  sent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 


UPPMCOITS 

ELEMENT  ABY 

ALGEBRA 

Bj  J.  HoriraD  Rawlins,  A.H, 

Intended  lo  supply  [he  needs 
of  Grammar  and  High  Schools 
and  Academies,  in  every  respect, 
a  lirst  class  Algebra  Text-Book. 

The  Author  has  studied  both  plainness  andbrevity;  yet  there 
is  in  the  book  a  fulness  of  scientific  treatment  and  of'^practical 
exercises  and  problems  that  will  meet  all  ordinary  requirements. 
At  the  end  of  the  book,  six  hundred  eight  problems  have  been 
selected  from  teachers'  examinations  and  college  entrance  ex- 
mo.    Cloth,  80cts. 


VOLUME    in. 

History  of  Education 

By  E.  L,  Kemp,  A.M..   Professor  of  Pedagogy, 
State  Normal  School,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

As  comprehensive  and  thorough  as  Is  possible  in  a  work 
in  one  volume.  It  contains  much  mote  of  vital  sig- 
ises  of  similar  character.  It  care 
fully  traces  the  development 
of  all  the  difTerent  phases  of  ed- 
ucation—institutions, theories, 
melhodi,  courses  of  study, 
branches  of  learning,  peda- 
gogical training,  supervision, 
and  maintenance — in  all  the 
principal  countries  of  ancient 
and  modem  times.  400  pages, 
lamo.     Goth,«.2i. 


J.   B.  LIPPINCOTT    CO.'S    BUILDING 


PUNCIPLES  and  METHODS  ot  TEACHING 

By  Charles  C.  Koyer,  Ph.  D, 

A  Manual  for  Normal  SchooU,    Reading   Circles,   and   the 
I    teachers  of  all  grades.     Royal 
..     Cloth,  SI. SO. 


UPPINCOTTS 
SERIES  OF 
APmiMETICS 

By  J.  Morg^an  RawUnSi  A,  H. 

Practical  because  they  lay 
a  sdenliftc  foundation  lo  be- 
st udied  and  mastered;  piacti 
cal,  therefore,  as  the  teacher's 
true  assistants,  bringing  to  his  hand  a  full  supply  of  definitions, 
inductive  steps,  illustrations,  principles,  analyses,  processes, 
ind  suggestions,  needful   to  him   in   his   high   ^ 


Correct  in  both  tnilbod 


latlir. 


CIVIL  GOVEDNMEin'-By  ScbwlnDandSteTensoQ. 
^mplt,  l-o^tcal.  Complete,  Accutatt. 

The  development  of  Goveniment  is  traced  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  Bl<^aphical  sketches  of  the  men  who  look  a 
prominent  part  in  founding  the  Government.  A  Glossary  of 
terms  often  misunderstood, 
Briel  Summary  and  Questions 
for  Review  follow  each  chap- 
ter, iimo.  Cloth,  J74  pages. 
Price,  91.00. 


Send  for  lUiutratid  Boaklit 


WICKEBSHAM'S  SCHOOL  ECONOMY 

A  treatise  on  the  Preparation,  Organization, 
Employments,  Government,  and  Autho^ties 
of  Schools.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.08. 

WICKERSHANrS  METHODS  ol  INSTSUCTION 

or  that  part  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education 
which  treats  of  the  Nature  of  the  Several 
Branches  of  Knowledge  and  the  Methods  of 
Teaching  them  according  to  that  Nature. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.28. 


■iM^^Mi^S 

Stndfar  tllustraUd  BrnlkUl 
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•nd  civie  offieisU,  will  atuid  in  the  grand  hall 
of  t1i«  Annory  bnUdiag.  All  of  the  baild- 
ings  will  be  thrown  opes  to  gueetB,  however, 
urn  the  gronnda  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
nniveraity  eampiu  occapiea  a  commanding 
poaitioD  on  the  eaat  bluff  of  the  riyer  a  abort 
diatance  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
From  among  the  Ski-N-Mah  oaks  on  the 
edge  of  the  bluff,  the  milling  district  along 
the  river  front  is  in  fnll  view.  It  is  brilliantly 
lighted  by  electricity  at  night,  fer  the  great 
mills  grind  ceaaeleasly,  night  and  day. 

The  Commercial  clab  ia  also  planning  some 
special  entertainment  for  the  editors  and 
publishers  of  educational  jonrnals ;  and  vaii- 
oua  local  argBsiiations  are  arranging  to  add 
to  the  pleasure  of  BQOb  bodies  of  teachers  as 
they  feel  are  especially  their  gnests  by  some 
excursion  or  other  entertaioment. 

The  five  days  allowed  for  the  convention 
will  be  altogether  too  short  a  time  for  viei- 
tors  to  enjoy  all  that  Minneapolis  has  in  store 
for  them ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  will  be 
Bofficiently  attracted  to  prolong  their  stay 
far  into  the  vacation.        H.  E.  Andrews, 

Minveapolit. 


National  Educational  Exhibit. 

Th«  educational  exhibit  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  at  Minneapolis,  Joly  7-11,  prom- 
ises to  be  in  every  respect  most  satisfactory.  As  •  re- 
sult of  the  careful  and  intelligent  planning  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  this  feature  of  the  convention,  the 
great  publishing  firms  and  mann&cturers  of  school 
supplies  and  teachers'  ude  have  come  forward  more 
generally  than  ever  before  to  make  it  a  success. 

The  exhibit  it  located  on  the  mtdn  floor  of  the  Expo- 
sition building  where  the  general  bobuods  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  held.     Good  light  and  attractive  decara- 


Ploor  Flan  at  CoiiTentlon  Hkll  ftBd  BdoMtlenal  Exhibit  at  the  N.  B.  A. 


tion  is  assured,  and  the  exhibit  is  made  aeoeaaible  fr<n 
the  anditoriim  by  six  convenient  passages.  Two  er 
three  commodiona  rest  rooms  will  be  provided  in  diffv^ 
ent  quarters  of  the  department  of  eichibite,  which  fffU 
be  provided  with  telephones,  directtries,  and  other  ooi- 
venienoes,  and  where  acme  of  the  local  force  of  (eaiA- 
era  will  be  in  attendance  at  all  ttm«B  Dining-roosas  wO 
adjoin  the  exhibit  epsce,  and  the  woman's  receptna- 
room  and  parlor  nearby,  will  be  attractively  fumiahsd. 
The  Teachers'  Club,  of  Minneapolis,  haa  arranged  to 
make  its  headquarters  during  the  convention  in  a  paihr 
adjoining  the  exhibit  department. 


Map  of  Central  Minneapolis. 

Showing  Hotels,  Depots,  and  Meetlag  Plicet 

for  the  N.  E.  A. 

Heavy  Lines  indioati  Street  Car  Lines. 


KEY  TO  MAP  OF 
Union  Depot. 

CbloMO.  Milwaukee,  t  Bt. 
F*al  Depot. 

CJhloaso  «od  Ore>t  WeaMm 
Depot. 
Hioneapolii  A   Bt    Louis 

"SooLine"  LoulDepot. 
State  CniTcrdtr. 
Btpoaitioii  Bnildlnv. 
Eut  aide  High  School 
Mew  <Joiirt  Home  and  Citr 
Hftll. 

PnbUoTlbnrr. 
PIrinonth  Church. 
Port  Office. 
Oentnl  Hi«h  SohooL 
PUUbnir'-A"  HilL 


CENTEB  OF  CTTT. 

IT.  Weit  Bide  MOliiw  DirtrM. 

IS.  Hotel  WMt. 

IB.  Hotel  Nioollet. 

K.  Hotel  Hjver. 

n.  Hotel  Holiiiee, 

tt.  Hotel  Brmuwiek. 

a.  BoMsll  Coffee  Hmue. 

M.  Hotel  Beanfort. 

K.  Hotel  Windnr. 

M.  Hotel  AUen. 

K  Natloiui  Hotel. 

K.  Oolden  W<Mt  Hotd. 

at.  Bt.  Junea  Hotal. 

30.  OllTet  BapUat  Gfaoi^, 

SI.  Andrew PraabTtntenOhasA 

n.  Fint  Ooi  orrsatlon*!  OhnMfc 

».  FInt  Uoltailui  Chnnh. 

M.  Heimeirfii  At.  K.  K.  OhiirA. 
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Text-Books  of  Real  Importance 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

By  William  Vaughn  Moody  and  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.     i2mo,  431  pages.    I1.25 
net 

Thi  Sun  says:—**  *  A  History  of  English  Literature,'  by  two  young  professors  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  lioth 
Harvard  men,  William  Vaughn  Mood^  and  Robert  Morss  L«vttt,  seems  to  be  a  remarkably  g«od  and  practical  text- 
book. The  authors  have  stuck  to  their  subject,  the  writers,  and  their  works,  and  have  carefully  avoided  the  amateur 
**  social  history,'*  philosophy,  philology,  asd  other  adjuncts  with  which  such  books  are  usuallv  padded.  They  tell  about 
the  authors  of  real  importance  and  they  stop  with  the  men  whose  reputation  was  established  a  generation  ago.  The 
plan  of  the  b*ok  is  excellent  and  the  statements  clear  and  expressed  in  good  English." 

GOVERNMENT  IN  STATE  AND  NATION 

By  James  A.  James,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Northwestern  University,  and  A.  H.  Sanford,  M.  A.,  Professor 
of  History  in  the  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin,  Normal  School.    i2mo.    3S3  pages.    |i.oo  net, 

Thi  Outlook  says : — ^**  Fine  in  plan,  in  style,  in  scholarship,  and  in  spirit.  In  treating  every  subject  there  is  not  only 
information  as  to  how  affairs  are  now  being  managed,  but  as  t«  how  progressive  men  think  they  should  be  managed, 
and  there  is  also  a  bibliography  referring  to  the  best  things  to  be  read  about  it  ih  both  books  and  magazines.  An  ad- 
mirable piece  of  work." 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

An  Outline  of  Physiography.  By  Jacques  W.  Rsdway,  F.  R.  G.  S.  i2mo.  With  Maps  and  Colored  Plates.  383 
pages.   I1.25  net, 

youmal  of  Education  says : — **  Nowhere  have  Mr.  Red  way's  knowledge  and  skill  appeared  to  better  advantage,  to 
say  the  least,  than  in  this  book.  The  analysis  of  the  subject  is  remarkably  clear,  scientific,  and  usable ;  the  arrange* 
ment  of  each  chapter  is  pedagogical,  with  exercises  ana  questions  admirabljr  prepared.  The  wealth  of  material  is 
specially  noticeable.    In  the  final  twenty-five  pages  are  given  the  industrial  regions  and  interests  of  the  United  States.'' 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  (A.  D.  350-1900) 

By  OcivER  J.  Thatcher,  and  Ferdinand  ScHwiLL,of  the  University  of  Chicago.  With  Maps,  Chronological  Tables, 
etc.    i2mo.  550  pages.    $i,$o  mt, 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  S2iy^\ — **  It  will  win  favor  at  once  by  its  breadth  of  view  and  thoroly  modem 
spirit.  The  narrative  is  clear,  compact,  and  full  of  interest,  and  the  student  readily  derives  from  the  volume  an  outline 
view  of  the  development  which  has  g^ven  rise  to  existing  European  conditions.  One  ^f  the  marked  and  valuable 
features  of  the  book  is  the  considerable  series  of  his toritaF maps  oound  together  at  its  close." 

AMERICAN  LEADERS  AND  HEROES 

A  Preliminary  Text-Book  in  United  States  Historv.  By  Wilbur  F.  Gordt,  Principal  of  the  North  School,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  author  of  **  A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools,"  and  co-author  of  **  The  Pathfinder  in  American 
History."    With  many  maps  and  illustrations.    i2mo.    326  pages.    60  cents  im/. 

Journal  of  Education  says : — **  Mr.  Gordy  is  one  of  the  few  erammar  school  principals  who  has  made  several  excel- 
lent and  successful  text  books.  There  has  been  no  better  work  done  for  grammar  school  pupils  in  history  by  any  col- 
lege professors,  bv  any  expert  historians,  or  by  any  professional  book-makers  than  has  been  done  by  this  busy  grammar 
scBOol  master,  with  one  of  the  largest  schools  in  New  England." 

SCRIBNER  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  READING 

Four  ^0t»  Voiume^' 


DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA 

Edited  from  the  translations  of  Duffield  and  Sheiton.  By 
Mary  E.  Burt  and  Lucy  Leffingwell  Cable. 
Illustrated.    i2mo.    60  cents  not. 

An  admirably  handled  version,  suitable  for  young 
readers,  of  the  career  of  Cervantes'  immortal  Knight. 
The  volume  is  generously  and  appropriately  illustrated. 

A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSE 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  With  illustrations.  12 
mo.    60  cents  not. 

No  comment  is  needed  beyond  stating  that  this  edition 
contains  all  the  poems  of  the  original  edidom  and  many 
of  the  illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson  which  have 
proved  so  attractive  both  to  young  and  old. 


SOME  MERRY  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBIN 

HOOD 

By  Howard  Pylb,  with  illustrations  by  the  author.  12 
mo.    60  cents  not, 

A  school  edition  of  this  exceedingly  popnlar  book 
which,  while  not  containing  all  the  adventures  recorded  in 
the  original,  nevertheless  has  all  those  which  appeal 
most  strongly  to  boys  and  girls  from  nine  to  twelve  years 
of  age. 

KRAG  AND  JOHNNY  BEAR 

Being  the  Personal  Histories  of  Krag,  Randy,  Johnny 
Bear  and  Chink.  By  Ernest  Thobcpson  Seton. 
With  pictures  by  the  author.    i2mo.    $0  cents  not. 


REDWAY'S  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  (In  press) 

ASHTON  &  MARSH'S  PLANE  AND  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY  (In  press) 

MILLER  &  FOERSTE'S  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS  (In  press) 


CHAKLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


NSW  TOKK 


Bducatlonal  Dopartment 


CHICAOO 
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W.  C.  ToleB  Co.  j-vfnff  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

4,  ind  G.  Silver,  Bardett  &  Co.,  Cbic&fo,  111. 


S.  HammoDd  Typewriter  Co.,  MinoaapoliB,  Minn. 

7.  Baoich  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  RocbeBter.  N.  Y. 

S.  Dixon  CnicibJe  Co.,  Coicago,  ill. 

9.  Beairice  Liodberg,  Paribsnit,  Minn. 

Q.  Artiians  Gnild  Htukogon,  liich. 

1.  Scott,  ForesQiaTi  &  Co..  Chicago,  III. 

Z.  Practioal  Text-Book  Co.,  Clereland,  0. 

3  and  14.  D.  0.  Boatfa  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

5.  Benj  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

S  and  17  CiDcinnati  Game  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

3  and  19.  Raod,  UcNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

9  and  21.  American  Book  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

t  Perry  Picinre  Co.,  Maiden,  Uasa. 

3.  Twin  City  Supply  Co.  Minneapolia,  Minn. 

(.  Hyde  &  Manael,  Minneapolia,  Uinn. 
5.  Todd  Adjaetable  Loom  Co.,  "  " 

3.  Globe  School  Book  Co.,  New  York,  N.  T. 

7.  W.  H.  Wheeler  &  Ce.,  Chicago,  111. 
B.  Maynard.  Merrill  &  Co.,  "      " 

}.  Nathaniel  McCarthy,  Minneapolis 

}.  The  Macmlllan  Co.,  Chicago 

[.  A.  B.  Smythe,  Colambns,  0. 

i.  Charles  Soribner's  Sona,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

}.  DcToe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
1.  A.  H.  Andrews  Co.,  "      " 

3,  36,  37,  38,  39  and  40  ;  alao  70  and  71 

Sonle  Art  Co.,  Boston,  Masa. 
1.  St.  Paul  Book  &  Stationery  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
i.  New  Bagland  Porn.  &  Carpet  Co.,  Minneapolia,  Minn. 

3.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

L  Prang  Edocational  Co.,  Chicago,  II L 
i.  Ginn&Co..  "      " 


In  the  Lnmber  District. 


46.  A.   Flanagan    Co.,  and   E.    I 

Kellogg  A  Co., 
4T.  Concordia  Publishing  House, 

48.  Nathaniel  McCarthy, 

49.  Powers  &  Lyons, 

50.  Werner  School  Book  Co , 

61.  Thomas  Charles  Co. 

62.  Smith  Premier  Co., 

53.  Remington  Typewriter  Co., 
B4.  Underwood  Typewriter  Co., 
55.  Oliver  Typewriter  Co., 

60.  The  Palmer  Co., 

61.  YoQDg  Citizen, 

62.  A.  W.  Mnmford, 

•3.  Diamond  Pablishing  Co., 

64.  Sutler,  Sheldon  &  Co., 

65.  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co., 

66.  Pendant  Globe  Co., 

67.  68  and  69 


St.  Lonis,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 


Hinneapolifl,  Minn. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Cedar  Falla,  la. 
Chicago,  111. 
MinneapoJia,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Appleton,  Wis. 


Th«  addrMBCB  o£  tbc  flrma  In  this  Utt  are  those  of  the 
ofSca*  by  which  the  exhibit  tpace  wx  reserved;  Ibe 
home  officei  may  be  lonad  io  the  adrettlilng  pages  o( 
Thb  School  Joubiial. 


Lumber  Bxchaoge. 

Suebaniasae  as  this  apecial  miinb«r'of 
The  School  Jodbnal  has  been  made  por 
flible  mainly  thra  the  broad  and  intelligant 
attitude  of  the  leading  pabliibiog  hoiuea 
and  makers  of  school  apparatus  toward  edu- 
catiosal  jonmallsm.  The  amount  of  adnr 
tiaing  carried  this  week  is  a  tribute  not 
merely  to  the  value  of  a  high-class  edun- 
cational  jonraal  as  an  advertising  medium 
bat  to  the  sympathj  of  a  large  number  of 
honorable  houses  with  the  efforts  of  thii 
periodical  daring  its  [twenty-eight  years  of 
existence  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
editorial  and  business  probi^.  Readers  may 
show  a  like  appreciation  by  studying  care- 
fully the  announcements  that  appear  on  the 
advertising  pages  and  by  mentioning,  when 
writing  to  advertisers,  the  fact  that  their 
announcements  were  seen  in  The  School 

./OURNAL. 
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D.  C  HEATH  &  CO;S  NEW  BOOKS 

Elements  of  Physics 

'BY  v4.  T.  F!SHET{  j^O^D  M.  f.  TATTET{SOtK 

Elbments  of  Phtbics  Bupplies  a  need  which  no  other  book  meets.  It  combines  experimental  and  descriptive  physics  infa 
manner  snited  to  sehools  with  limited  laboratory  equipment.  It  is  thoronghly  modern,  giving  detailed  descriptions  of  snch 
topics  as  Liquid  Air»  The  Wireless  Telegraph,  etc.  All  the  work  is  practical,  the  experiments  can  be  done  with  homemade  ap- 
paratuBy  the  directions  are  clear  and  explicit,  the  illustrations  helpfnl,  and  the  text  scientifically  accurate. 

Cloth.    190  pages.    Price,  60  cents.  PvblUhed  May,  1902. 


COMPLETE  GRADED  ARITHMETIC 

By  George  E.  Atwood 

^  Atnaged  in  six  bo<^  one  for  each  of  grades  iii.  to  viiL  The 
spoil  advancement  plan  is  carefully  wrought  out,  the  grading  is  ad- 
mirable, and  the  amount  and  variety  of  practice  in  fundamental  princi- 
ples b  large.  Oral  and  written  exercises  are  combined  throughout,  as 
each  left  hand  page  contains  two  lessons  in  written  work  while  the 
opposite  pagjes  are  devoted  to  oral.  Book  Six  contains  a  Complete 
Topical  Review.  Books  One  to  Four  are  now  ready  ;  Book  Five  will 
be  retdy  in  June  ;  Book  Six  in  August. 


THE  BEGINNER'S  ALGEBRA 

By  Webster  Wells  and  Claribel  Gerrish 

This  is  a  book  of  unique  features  for  highest  grammar  grades.  It 
places  multiplication  immediately  after  addition  and  teaches  factoring 
while  teachmg  multiplication.  This  arrangement  saves  time  and 
secures  accuracy  and  familiarity  with  signs.  It  derives  the  equation 
from  the  problem  and  leads  to  the  problem  by  exercises  in  forming 
equalities.  It  helps  the  pupil  to  become  familiar  with  problems  of 
ordinary  types  by  means  of^ exercises  in  their  construction.  / 

T^ifadf  in  July^ 


Elementary  Physiology  for  Grammar  Grades 

BY  'BUEL  T.  COLTOlTf 

This  new  book  for  pupils  in  grammar  grades  presents  the  elements  of  physiology  and  anatomy  in  simple  and  direct  form  and 
shows  their  application  to  hygiene.  An  nnnsnal  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  physiology  and  to  the 
oonnection  between  good  health  and  proper  habits.  Stimulants  and  narcotics  are  treated  in  conformity  to  tie  various  state  laws. 

Cloth.    820  pages.    Fully  illustrated.    Price,  60  cents.      PMUhei  May,  1902. 


THE  COBftPREHENSIVE  METHOD  OF 
TEACHING  READING. 

By  Emma  K.  Gordon 

Combines  the  best  features  of  phonic,  synthetic,  analytic,  and 
word  methods.  The  various  changes  in  vowel  and  consonant  sounds 
are  developed  by  illustrating  them  upon  Phonic  Cards  with  Letter 
Squares,  without  the  use  of  diacritical  marks  or  the  memorizing  of 
phonic  rules.  The  Phonic  Cards  also  afford  a  valuable  aid  in  teach- 
ng  spellmg.  Riady  in  %August, 


THE  HEART  OF  OAK  BOOKS,  I  and  H. 

Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton 

The  publishers  expect  to  issue  soon  a  new  edition  of  the 
first  and  second  books  m  the  Heart  of  Oak  series.  These  volumes 
will  be  printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  revised  and  carefully  graded 
to  adapt  them  more  fully  to  first  and  second  year  classes.  They  will 
be  fully  illustrated,  and  handsomely  and  durably  bound. 

T{$(Uly  in  July. 


Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar 

ProTides  a  very  thorongh  and  practical  conrse  in  French  grammar  for  schools  and  colleges,  combining  a  beginner's  lesson 
book,  a  complete  systematic  grammar,  an  elementary  reader,  with  composition  and  conversation  exercises.  It  has  bcKBn 
adopted  by  such  colleges  as  Cornell,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Johns  Hopkins,  Leland  Stanford,  Univeisity  of  Chicago,  University  of 
Michigan,  University  of  Indiana,  and  by  the  high  schools  of  Brooklyn,  Worcester,  Rochester,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Colnmbns, 
Omaha,  Salt  Lake  City,  among  scores  of  others.  Complete  Grammar,  560  pages.  $1.12.  Elementary  Grammar,  308  pages.  90  cents. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  TEXT-BOOKS 


HYDE'S  TWO  BOOK  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH.     The 

best  books,  in  the  market  tor  developing  the  power  of  clear 
thinkine  and  accurate  speaking.  Already  adopted  for  exclusive 
use  in  three  states  and  tor  use  in  the  public  schools  of  Atlantic 
City,  Brooklyn,  Detroit,  Duluth,  Jersey  City,  Philadelphia, 
Reading,  etc. 

THOMAS'S  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Simple,  direct,  and  impartial.  The  most  attractive  as  well  as  the 
most  useful  United  States  History  yet  published.  Half  leather. 
390  pages.    Illustrated.    %  1 .00. 

THE  WALSH  ARITHMETIC.  Already  adopted  by  schools 
re|7reserting  a  population  of  more  than  1 2,000,000,  including  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Philadelphia,  San 
Frandsco,  St.  Paul,  Denver,  New  Haven,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  VERTICAL  WRITING. 

Already  adopted  by  the  states  of  North  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Virginia,  Missouri,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
and  by  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Brooklyn,  Cleveland,  Duluth,  Kansas  City,  etc,  etc. 

TlBOMPSON'S  NEW  SHORT  COURSE  IN  DRAWING. 

The  latest,  most  practical,  and  educationally  the  best  series 
now  offered  for  schools.  Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  five  states 
and  almost  universally  used  in  New  York  state  and  in  California. 


WELLS'S  MATHEMATICS.  Secondary  schools  equipped 
with  The  Essentials  of  Algebra,  Essentials  of  Geometry, 
Complete  Trigonometry,  and  Academic  Arithmetic  have 
the  best  texts  on  these  subjects  ever  published. 

NEWELL'S  EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY,    a  text- 

book  of  modem  methods  containing  many  unique  features  and 
new  ideas  indispensable  to  the  best  teaching  of  chemistry.  Cloth. 
Illustrated,  435  pages.    $1.10. 

JOYNES-MEISSNER  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.     By  far 

the  most  extensively  used  grammar  in  the  United  States  and 
steadily  increasing  in  sales.  In  1901,  the  increase  was  nearly 
three  and  a  half  times  greater  than  ever  before. 

SPANHOOFDS     LEHRBUCH     DER     DEUTSCHEN 

SPRACHE.  Designed  for  a  beginner's  book  when  classes 
are  conducted  in  German,  it  furnishes  drill  in  conversation,  a 
systematic  study  of  grammar  and  elementary  reading  matter 
with  English  exercises  lor  home  study., 

BOUVET'S  EXERCISES  IN  FRENCH  SYNTAX  AND 

COMPOSITION.  This  book,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  the  class  room,  combines  in  one  volume  exercises  in 
syntax  with  selections  for  composition. 


special  diseripHve  circulars  conaming  any  of  tkesi  books  sontfne  on  application.    Correspondence  inviUd, 


Boston 
Now  York 


D.  C  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 


Chicago 
London 
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July  1«  1901,  to  June  21, 1902. 

In  the  past  j«ar  th«  •dneational  world  has  suffered  severe  losses  from  the  death  of  prominent  leaders  in  various  departments 
of  school  work.  THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  must  pass  regretfully  over  manj  whose  lives  of  consecrated  service  to  the  creal 
canse,  which  were  spent  in  modest  pesitions  tnd  who,  tho  their  memory  is  cherished  bv  hundreds  whe  came  under  their  wnole- 
some  influence,  had  yet  net  wide  enough  an  influence  to  make  thetr  loss  felt  by  the  teaening  profession  at  large  It  mav  be  that 
thru  oversight  a  few  names  have  been  omitted  that  might  well  have  had  a  place,  but  as  a  whole,  the  Ust  will  be  found  complete 


John  Flake. 

No  edacational  writer  of  the  present  century  has  contrib- 
ated  more  to  the  reputation  of  New  England  as  a  literary  cen- 
ter than  John  Fiske,  who  died  Jnly  4, 1901. 

He  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1863,  and  from  the  law  school  of  this  institution  in 
1866.  In  1869  he  was  elected  professor  of  philosophy  at  Har- 
vard, and  later  instructor  in  history  In  the  meantime  he  had 
been  gaining  popularity  as  a  lecfurer  and  writer  on  scientific 
and  historical  subjects.  It  has  been  said  of  Professor  Fiske 
that  **  No  other  man  of  to-day  has  so  profoundly  expressed  the 
new  Harvard  spirit — that  of  clear-sighted  and  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  scientific  interpretation  of  things." 

Krt.  Mary  Sabln  White. 

The  devoted  helpmeet  of  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  died  July  17,  a  few  days  before  the  forty-eighth  an- 
niversary of  her  marriage  to  Dr.  White. 

Ufa.  Loolte  Pollock. 

Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  ope  of  the  pioneer  kindergartners  of 
the  United  States,  died  July  25.  The  first  American  kinder- 
garten was  started  by  her  in  1863,  in  West  Newton,  Mass., 
and  the  undertaking,  which  excited  not  a  little  interest,  pros- 
pered from  the  first. 

In  1873  Mrs.  Pollock  was  called  to  Washington,  D.  C  ,  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  to  open  a  kindergarten  in  that  city. 
This  was  the  inception  of  the  Kindergarten  Normal  institute. 

Mrs.  Pollock  worked  for  three  consecutive  years  to  secure 
Congressional  action  in  the  interest  of^free  kindergartens,  un- 
til, in  1883,  weary  of  her  ineffectual  petitionings,  she  opened 
a  free  kindergarten  herself  in  Washington. 

Jottph  Le  Conte. 

Dr.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  professor  of  geology  and  zoology  in  the 
University  of  California,  died  in  the  Yosemite  valley  in  Au- 
gust. His  writings  on  geology  and  evolution  have  made  him 
famous. 

Sdward  O.  Ward. 

Borough  Superintendent  Ward,  of  Brooklyn,  died  in  Septem- 
ber in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  He  was  bom  in  Williamsburg, 
aid  received  his  early  education  in  Brooklyn.  He  studied 
at  the  New  York  city  normal  school  and  at  the  state  normal 
school  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  While  still  in  his  teens  he  was 
elected  vice-principal  of  a  school  in  Hoboken<  In  1885  he 
became  associate  superintendent  in  Brooklyn,  and  later  he 
was  elected  borough  superintendent,  a  position  which  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Henry  Wkltthome, 

One  of  the  greatest  men  ever  connected  with  Union  college, 
died  Sept  29.  in  the  person  of  Prof.  Henry  Wbitehorne,  whose 
career  had  been  a  singularly  interesting  one.  He  was  bom  in 
Jamaica,  educated  in  England,  and  was  graduated  from  Ox- 
ford in  1837.  He  came  to  New  York  and  went  to  Canada 
where  he  worked  at  clearing  land.  Later  he  taught  school  in 
Mississippi,  and  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi. 

When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  he  came  North  and  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  in  New  York  until  he  was  called  to  the 
iuperintendency  of  the  classical  department  of  the  Classical 
institute  in  Schenectady.  In  1868  he  was  transferred  to 
Union  college  of  which  he  was  dean  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Cedl  F.  P.  Bancrtft. 

The  principal  of  Phillips  academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
who  had  graduated  between  four  and  five  thousand  boys  dur* 
ing  his  administration,  died  October  4. 

Dr.  Bancroft,  was  a  native  of  Ipswich,  N.  H.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Dartmouth  college  and  Andover  theo- 
logical seminary.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been  principal  of 
MeCollom  institute,  in  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H.,  and  he  tutored  while 
studying  at  Andover. 

Immediately  upon  graduation  he  became  principal  of  a 
school  on  Lookout  mountain,  Tenn.  After  teaching  here  for 
^ve  years  he  spent  a  year  in  Rome.  In  1873  he  was  elected 
principal  of  Phillips  academy. 


Dr.  Charlea  C.  Roonda. 

Dr.  Rounds  was  for  fifteen  years  principal  of  the  state 
normal  school  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.  Previous  to  his  work  at 
Plymouth,  he  was  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Farmiig- 
ton.  Me.,  for  fifteen  years.    He  died  November  8. 

Prtf .  RichmoBd  Mayo-Smitli. 

Professor  Mayo-Smith,  who  died  November  12,  had  been  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  Columbia  since  1883.  Be  was 
a  graduate  of  Amherst,  and  began  teaching  at  Columbia  in 
1877.  He  had  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  statisti- 
cian. 

CalvlB  Patteiaeo, 

Mr.  Patterson  died  Jan.  28.  He  was  elected  superintend- 
ent of  Brooklyn  in  1882,  and  six  years  later  was  made  princi- 
pal of  girls*  high  school. 

JaMea  Oreenongh. 

Professor  Greenoagh,  a  classical  teacher  of  world-wide 
fame,  died  in  October.  1901.  He  was  born  in  Portland,  Me 
in  1833,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1856.  He  stud- 
ied law  in  Michigan,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced 
his  profession  until  he  was  offered  a  position  at  Harvard  m 
tutor  in  Latin.    In  1883  he  became  full  professor. 

Professor  Greenough's  Latin  text-books  are  models  in  many 
respects,  and  his  works  upon  partieular  phases  of  the  Latin 
language  have  become  authoritative. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  for  the  college  educa- 
tion of  women,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Radcliffe 
college. 

Colonel  Francis  Wayland  Parker. 

No  man  in  this  country  has  rendered  greater  service  to  the 
cause  of  edudation  than  Colonel  Francis  Wayland  Parker 
who  died  in  Pass  Christian,  Mis8«,  March  2.  The  educational 
world  has  hardly  recovered  from  its  sorrow  over  the  loss. 
The  one  comforting  thought  is  that  his  blessed  work  remains, 
and  the  children  in  the  schools  rejoice  therein. 

Orlando  M.  Feroald. 

Prof.  Orlando  M.  Fernald,  who  has  held  the  chair  of  Greek 
in  Williams  college  since  1872,  died  suddenly  in  Boston,  April 
16.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  Greek  scholars  in  the 
country  and  a  conscientious  and  painstaking  teacher. 

Hemry  Mertoi. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  loot  an 
able  president  in  Dr.  Henry  Morton,  who  died  in  a  New  York 
private  hospital,  May  8,  from  the  effects  of  an  operation.  He 
was  bom  at  Hoboken  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Univenity  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to  his  trying  labors  as  the  hetd 
of  a  large  educational  institution  he  found  time  for  nnmeroiii 
scientific  contributions  and  writings  of  a  general  character. 

H.  W.  Hazwell. 

Henry  W.  Maxwell,  for  several  years  one  of  the  moat  use- 
ful members  of  Brooklyn's  board  of  education,  died  on  May  11. 
His  philanthropic  contributions  and  labors  were  done  on  s 
magnificent  scale.  His  memory  will  long  be  cherished  u  s 
public  benefactor. 

Dr.  Barrewa. 

President  John  Henry  Barrows,  ef  Oberlin  college,  died  on 
June  3,  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  He  was  bon  in  Medina,  Michi 
gan,  in  1847,  and  was  graduated  from  Olivet  college  twenty 
years  later.  He  received  his  theological  training  at  Yale,UnioB, 
Gottingen,  and  Andover.  He  conceived,  propoaedi  organind 
and  became  president  of  the  World  s  Parliament  of  Btligiois' 
held  in  connectien  with  the  Chicago  exposition  in  1898. 
In  1898  he  became  president  of  Oberlin  college. 

Priidpal  Oraat. 

Early  in  May  there  died  Dr.  George  Munro  Grants  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  principal  of  Qieena  University,  Kinn- 
ton.  Out.  By  his  thought-provoking  addresses  and  writings 
this  eminent  Canadian  educate  r  had  won  himself  manv  MmX 
in  the  United  States.  ^^  ^"^ 
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LITERATURE 


The  Riverside  Literature  Series.  Over  170  yoliunes. 
Bound  in  paper  and  cloth  at  prieei  from  1 5  to  75  cents, 
tut. 

The  Hiawatha  Primer,  By  Florence  Holbrook.  Based 
upon  Longfellow'f  The  Song  of  Hiawatha.  Goth,  40 
cents*  net. 

The  Riverside  School  Library.  50  Tolomet.  60  and 
70  cents,  net. 

Modern  Classics,  81  yolnmeB,  pocket  else.  Cloth.  40 
cents,  net.   The  set,  $i  1 .56,  txprt>9  unpaid, 

Rolfe*s  Students*  Series.  11  Tolnmes.  75  cents  i  tM 
teaehem^  53  cents. 

American  Poems,  American  Prose,  Masterpieces  of 
American  Literature,  Masterpieces  of  British 
Literature,  Masterpieces  of  Latin  Literature  (in 
preparatio' ),  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Literature  (<n 
preporo'lori).   EaeK  $i  ,00,  n^t. 

Colleffe  Requirements  in  English,  for  "  Garefal  Stndy," 
190U-1905.   Inane viAume.    ^1,00, net. 

Students'  Editions  of  Bryant's  Iliad,  Bryant's 
Odyssey,  Palmer's  Odyssey,  and  Cranch's  Aeneld. 
Each,  $  I  .OO,  net.  Palmer's  Antiffone,  More's  Pro- 
metheus Bound,  and  Harris's  Two  Tragedies  of 
Seneca  (Medea,  and  The  Daufthters  of  Troj).  Each, 
75  cents,  net. 


HANDBOOKS 


90 


35 


Webster's  Enfflish  Composition  and  Literature, 

cents,  net, 
Richardson's  Primer  of  American  Literature. 

cents,  net. 
Botta's  Handbook  of  Universal  Literature.  ^2.00,  net. 
Perry's  Study  of  Prose  Fiction,   (fn  preparation). 
Simonds's  Students'  History  of  English  Literature. 

(InprefM  atUm). 


BOOKS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  LARGER  LIFE 

By  0.  Hakiobd  Hxndkbsok. 

^1.30,  net;  pottage,  18  cents. 

"  Tha  book  will  be  of  Tery  great  valne  to  all  parents  as  well 
aa  to  all  teachers.  It  aboonds  in  suggestions  that  are  of  high 
importance."— Boston  HeraXd, 

SCHOOL,  COLLEGE,  AND  CHARACTER 

By  Lb  Babok  B.  Bbioob. 
$i  .00,  net ;  postage,  10 cents. 
''No  more  helpful  yolnme— helpful  alike  to  student,  to 
parents,  to  teacher— has  come  from  the  preis  for  a  long  time."— 
Boston  Tranecript, 

AN  AMERICAN  AT  OXFORD 

By  JoHK  Oonnnr. 

Fnlly  illustrated.   $  1 .50,  net ;  postage,  18  cents. 

The  will  of  the  late  Cecil  Bhcdes  has  directed  general 

attention  to  this  ancient  srat  of  learning,  which  John  Ck>rbin 

delightfully  describes  in  his  book.    Mr.  Gorbin  has  been  in 

residence  at  Oxford  for  a  year,  and  telli  of  stvdent  life  from 

erery  point  of  Tiew.    The  anther  haa  prorided   charming 

iUnttrations,  which  help  to  make  the  Tolume  n  holly  attract! ye. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER 

By  Samubi.  W.  MoOall. 

80 cents, net;  postage, 8 cents. 

Jdi.  McCall  here  reeoonti  with  broTity  and  point  the  chief 
Inddentsin  Webster's  career  and  his  more  important  services 
to  his  country  which  best  entitle  him  to  the  admiring  memory 
of  the  American  people. 


OUT  OF  DOOR  BOOKS 

Burrouffhs's    Squirrels    and    Other   Fur-Bearers. 

School  Edition.    60  cents,  net. 
Eckstorm's  Woodpeckers.  $iJOO. 
Miller's  First  Book  of  Birds.   School  Edition,   60  cents. 

net. 
Miller's  Second  Book  of  Birds.   $  I  .OO,  net,  poetage  escCra. 
Torrey's  Everyday  Birds.   ^1.00. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

Tappan*s  Our  Country's  Story,   An  Elementary  History 

of  the  United  States.    65  cents,  net. 
Fiske*s  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools. 

$  1 .00*  net. 

Strong:  and  Schafer*s  The  Government  of  the 
American  People.   85  cents,  t^et. 

Flake's  Civil  Government  In  the  United  States. 
^I.OO,  net. 

Tappan's  England's  Story.   An  Elementary  History  of 

England.    85  cents,  ntt, 
Larned's    History    of    England    for    Schools    and 

Academies.   Bi^ZS^net, 
Ploetz*s  epitome  of  Universal  History. '  ^3.00. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  BIOGRAPHICAL  SERIES 

Champlaln,  Penn,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  George 
Rogers  Clark,  Paul  Jones,  Hamilton,  Marshall, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Jackson,  Irving,  Peter  Cooper, 
Douglas,  Grant,  Eads,  School  Eauion,  Eaeh^  SO 
cents,  net, 

THE  RIVERSIDE  ART  SERIES 

Greek  Sculpture,  Tuscan  Sculpture,  Raphael, 
Michelangelo,  Titian,  Correggio,  Rembrandt, 
Murillo,  Van  Dyck,  Reynolds,  Landseer,  Millet. 
School  Edition,  Each,  paper,  35  cents ;  eloth^  SO  cents, 
net. 


FICTION  FOR  SUMMER  READING 

AUDREY 

By  liABT  JoBKBTOH,  author  of  *'To  Have  and  to  Hold**  and 

**  Prisoners  of  Hope." 

With  Colored  Illnstrations  by  F.  0.  Yohn.   $  1 .50 

'"  The  Qnalities  of  her  former  triumphant  novels  are  all  here 
in  this  new  one,  intensifled  in  their  artistic  qnalities.  She  is  one 
of  the  few  oonspicnonaly  delightful  story-tellers  of  modem 
American  literature.'— PhCode/pfefa  Record, 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  GOOSE  GIRL 

By  Eats  Douolab  Wioaiir. 
With  54  Hlnstrationa.    ^l.OO 


ii  I 


The  author  has  never  used  her  sprightly  pen  to  better 
advantage.  Pictures  and  text  together  go  to  make  up  a  sunny 
little  book  which  ought  to  prove  one  of  the  most  popular  pub- 
lications of  the  season,  a  delightful  bit  of  summer  reading.**— 
New  York  Tribune, 

THE  DESERT  AND  THE  SOWN 
By  Mabt  HalxiOok  Foots,   $t  50 

Mrs.  Foote  has  never  written  a  story  so  strong  and  full  of 
human  interest  as  this.   The  scene  shifts  between  a  military 
poet  in  the  far  West  and  the  Dutch  farming  country  near 
Newburg  on  the  Hudson.   The  novel  is  powerful  in  delineation 
in  development  of  character,  and  in  narrative  interest. 

OPENINGS  IN  THE  OLD  TRAIL 

ByBBnHimTX.   ^1.25 

**  It  is  a  book  with  sunshine  and  light  in  it,  with  fun  and 
laughter— a  book  to  take  into  the  woods  and  resign  yourself  to 
the  magic  of  a  true  teller  of  tales,  who  had  genius  and  insight.  '* 
—New  York  Sun. 
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Ihu  natiiM  in  one  ooaoiplaie  r«f er«no«  lilt.  H  will  prore  a  weleome  aid  to  tMMhert  aad  lohool  offloNun' 

Mathematics. 

Academic  Algebra  bj  Wooster  W.Beman  and  David  B.  Smith, 
$1.12.    Ginn 

Irogaritkmic  Tables,  Four  Place,  soc.    Holt 

Essentials  of  Arithmetic  by  D.  1ft.  Sensenif  and  R.  F.  Ander- 
son, 6oc.    SilTcr 

Intermediate  Arithmetic  bj  B.  M.  Pierce,  48c.    Silver. 

Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic,  5-6-7-8th  year  by  S.  N.  Baird,  ea. 
250.    American  Book  Company 

Key  to  Hombroek*s  Primary  and  Grammar  School  Arithme* 
tics,  650.    American  Book  Company 

Key  to  ''  Standard  **  and  *'  Mental  *'  Arithmetic  by  W.  J.  MUne, 
750.    American  Book  Company 

Public  School  Arithmetic  for  Grammar  Grades  by  McLellan, 
Dewey,  and  Ames,  60c.    Macmillan  Company 

National  Arithmetics  by  I.  Winslow,  3  books,  1. 30c.;  II.  400.; 
III.  soc.;  American  Book  Company 

New  Complete  Arithmetic  by  B.  B.  White,  650.  American 
Book  Company 

New  Practical  Arithmetic  by  B.  Dubbs,  60c.  American  Book 
Company 

Children's  Arithmetics  by  Grades  by  W.  E.  Chancellor,  Vols. 
x-2-3  ea.  24c.    Globe 

Complete  Graded  Arithmetic  by  G.  B.  Atwood,  Parts  3*8  ea, 
250.    Heath 

First  Book  of  Arithmetic  by  B.  B.  White,  30c.  American 
Book  Company 

Heath's  Complete  Practical  Arithmetic  by  C.  B.  White  and  B. 
M.  Watson,  2  parts  2oe.;  33c. 

Modem  Blementary  Mental  Arithmetic  30c.,  and  Model  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic,  20c. ;  Practical  Arithmetic  60c.  by  B.  Gideon 
Bldridge 

Primary  Arithmetic  by  A.  R.  Hornbrook,  35c.  American  Book 
Company 

Elements  of  Analytic  Geometry  by  B.  Lr00inis,$i.oo.  American 
Book  Company 

Elements  of  Plane  Geometry  by  A.  Sanders,  75c.  American 
Book  Company 

First  Steps  In  Geometry  by  G.  A.  Wentworth  and  G.  A.  HiU, 
6oe.    Ginn 
Original  Investigation  by  B .  S .  Leomis,  30c.    Ginn 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  by  A.  Schnltze  and  F.  L.  Sevenoak, 
$x  .xo.    Macmillan 

Primer  of  Geometry  by  H.  W.  C.  Smith,  500.    Macmillan 

6igher  Algebra  by  G.  B.  Atwood,  8oc.    Morse 

Algebra  by  G.  E.  Fisher  and  I.  J.  Sehwatt,  60c. ;  $1.50.  Mac- 
miUan 

Academic  Algebra  by  W.  J.  Milne,  $x,25.  American  Book 
Company 

College  Algebra  by  J.  H.  Boyd,  $2.00.    Scott 

Higher  Algebra  Part  I.  by  J.  P.  Downey,  90c.   American  Book 
Company 
,  Kellogg's  Outlines  of  Algebra,  25c.    Kellogg 

Lippmcott's  Blementary  Algebra  by  J.  M.  Rawlins,  80c.    Lip- 
pincott 
First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  250. 
Elementary  Practical  Arithmetic,  40c. 

Advanced  Practical  Arithmetic  by  F.  Dorell  and  B.K.Robblns. 
Myers 

Music. 


Songs  of  Happy  Life  by  Sarah  J,  Eddy,  30c.    Silver 

Laurel  Song  Book  by  W.  L.  Tomlins,  $1.25.    Birchard 

School  Song  Book  by  C.£,  Whiting,  40c.    Heath 

Earth,  Sky,  and  Air  in  Song  by  W.  H.  Ncidlinger,  Soc.  Amer- 
ican Book  Company 

Elements  and  Notations  of  Music  by  J.  M.  McLaughlin,  50c. 
Ginn 

Children's  Singing  Games  by  Marl  R.  Hofer,  50c.  Kind.  Mag. 
Company 

Songs  of  Eastern  Colleges,  Songs  of  Western  Colleges  by  R. 
Atkinson  and  W.  Carter,  each  $1.95.    Hinds 

Sonffs  of  the  Seasons  by  C.  Betz,  4  numbers,  each  150.  Amer- 
ican Book  Company 

Penmanship. 

Language  System  of  Penmanship,  Kilpatrick,  Nos.   z-8,  dox. 
66c.    Globe 
Common  Sense  Copy  Books  by  J.  V.  Witherbee.    Ainsworth 

Logic. 
Principles  of  Logic  by  Herbert  A.  Aikins,  $1.50.    Holt. 

Dbawino,  Art,  Sculpture,  Construction  Work,  etc. 

Raphi*  and  Reed  Weaving  by  £.  S.  Knapp,  50c.    Bradley 

Geometric  Exercises  on  Raphia  Folding  by  8.  Row,  $1.00. 
Open  Court 

Paper  and  Cardboard  Work  by  A.  H.  Chamberlain  and  Ida 
Melllsh,  75c.    Whittaker  &  Ray 


Augsburg  s  Drawing.  Books  r-3,  75c.    Bdvca. 
Linear  Drawing  by  J.  C.  L.  Fish,  $1.00.    Author 
Greek  Art  by  T.  W.  Heermance,    soc.    Bison 

PHYSI«LOOr  AND  HVOIBNE. 

Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene  by  Buel  P.  Colton,  60c. 
Heath  « 

Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene  by  Smith,  $x.oo.    Jenkins 

Directions  for  Class  Work  in  Practical  Physiology,  by  Shafer 
$i.eo.    Longmans 

Natural  Science. 

Manual  of  Flora  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada,  $2.25. 
Holt 

Introduction  to  Study  of  Zoology  by  N.  A.  Harvey,  80c.  West* 
em  Pub. 

Laboratorv  Manual  on  Physics  by  H.  Crew  and  R.  R.  Tatnall, 
90c.    Macmillan  Company 

Elementary  Electricity  and  Magnetism  by  D.  C.  Jackson,  $1.40. 
Macmillan  Company 

Universitv  Tezt-Boek  of  Botany  by  D.  H.  Campt>ell,  $4.00. 
Macmillan  Company 

School  of  the  Woods,  $1.50 

Fowls  of  the  Air,  $1.75 

Beasts  of  the  Field,  $1.75 

Secrets  of  the  Wood  by  w.  J.  Long,  50c.    Ginn 

Trees  of  New  England  by  L.  L.  Dame  and  H.  Brooks,  $1.25* 

Ginn 

■ 

Nature  Study  and  Life  by  C.  F.  Hodge,  $1.50.    Ginn 
Herbarium  and  Plant  Description  by  w.  H.  u.  Meier,  70c.  Ginn 
Invertebrate  Zoology  by  H.  8.  Pratt,  $1.25.    Ginn 

Outlines  of  Botany  by  R.  G.  Leavitt,  $x.oo.  Amorican  Book 
Company 

Observations  and  Exercises  on  the  Weather,  30c.  American 
Book  Company 

Laboratory  Bxercises  on  Chemistry  by  G.  W.  Shaw,  40c.  Am- 
erican Book  Company 

Blements  Physics  by  Amos  T.  Fisher  and  M.  J.  Patterson, 
60C.    Heath 

Laboratory  Guide  in  Blementary  Bacteriology  by  William^D. 
Frost,  $z.6o.    Frost 

Laboratory  Bxercises  in  Blementary  Physics  by  F.  H.  Ayres, 
50C.    Appleton 

Earth's  Beginning  by  R.  S.  Ball,  $1.20.  Appleton 
Laboratory  and  Field  Manual  of  Botany  by  O.  W.  Caldwell, 
doc.    Appleton 

Animal  Forms  by  David  S.  Jordan  and  H.  Heath,  $x.xo.  Ap- 
pleton 

Blementary  Zoology  by  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  $x  30.    Holt 
Essentials  of  Cheipistry  by  J.  C,  Hessler  and  A.  L.  Smith, 
$T.2o.    Sanbom 

Introduction  to  Chemistry  by  Ira  Remsen,  $1.12.    Holt 
College  Text-Book  of  Chemistry  by  Ira  Remsen,  $2.00.  Holt 
Modem  Chemistry  by  F.  N.  Peters,  $i.xo,    Maynard 

Elements  of  Physics  by  F.  Sanford.    Holt 

Elementary  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy  by  E.  L. 
Richards,  75c.    American  Book  Company 

Ten  Common  Trees  by  Susan  Stokes,  40c.    American  Book 

Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry  by  W.  F.  Watson,  $1.23. 
Barnes 

Physics  for  High  School  Students  by  H.  S.  Carhart  and  H.  N, 
Chute,  $1.25.    Ailyn 

Practical  Botany  for  Beginners  by  Bower  and  Vaughn,  90c. 
Macmillan 

Laboratory  Course  in  Plant  Physiology  by  Ganong,  $i.oa  Holt 

Expansion  of  Heat  by  Gases  by  W.  W.  Randall,  $1,00.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company 

LANGUAGES. 

Spanish  Grammar  by  Marathon  M.  Ramsey,  $1.50.    Holt 

Latin  Composition  for  Classes  Reading  Cesar  by  A.  C.  Msl^ 
lick,  40c.   American  Book  Company 

Latin  Passages  ior  Translation  by  M.  Alford,  Soc.  American 
Book  Company 

Second  Steps  in  Latin  by  F.  Ritchie,  65c.  Longmans 
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CEsiabUshed  1870),  pubUshed  weekly  at  98.00  per  year,  is  a  jonmal  of 
educational  progress  for  icperiBteDdentt,  pxiBcii.»)t.  school  boards, 
teaohen,  and  others  who  desire  to  have  a  oomplete  account  ol  all  the 
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IMPORTANT   NEW   BOOKS    a    a 


THE 

Morse  Readers 

A  Set  of  Five  Pr&ctical  Grade  Readers 

By  THOMAS  M.  BALUET,  Supt  Spriii|Ueld.  Mau^  and  ELLA  M.  POUVERS 

The  best  graded  material,  thoroughly  pedagogical  in  thought  and  modem  in  treatment,  for 
teaching  reading;  artistically  and  suitably  illustrated  to  emphasize  the  text.  Free  from  all 
Fads.     They  wUl  teach  Heading. 

MORSE'S   NATURAL  MOVEMENT 

METHOD— MEDIAL  COPY  BOOKS 

Represent  the  most  graceful,  practical  round  hand  style  for  rapid  business  writing,  with  graded 
literature  copies  and  many  original  features  which  will  make  them  superior  to  others. 

ARITHMETIC  BY  GRADES 

by  C.  F,  Carroll,  Supt.  Worcester,  Mass.,  represent  the  best  accepted  theory  and  method 
for  easy  presentation  and  practical  results. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

by  William  E.  Chancellor,  Supt.  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and  a  prominent  Western  Educator. 
One  book  text,  with  a  thorough  keen  literary  treatment,  within  the  comprehension  of  7th  and 
8th  grade  pupils. 

THE  QUINCY  WORD  LIST-Parlin 

Over  7,000  common  words  in  carefully  selected  grade  vocabularies,  a  feature  not  found  in  other 
word  lists.  Recognized  as  the  Best  Word  List.  Also  an  Edition  with  Syllabication  and 
Primary  Accent.     Beware  of  spurious  imitations. 


Do  you  Know  These  Successful  Books? 

~  BURTON'5  5T0RY  OP  INDIANA  OP  NEW  ENG- 

LAND. 
PAR  EAST  AND   PAR  WEST  RED  CHILDREN— 

Pratt. 
NEW  CENTURY  READERS— ClaMlcal—TBOMFSON 
For  ChUdhood  Dws-Book  I. 
Fairy  Tal«  ud  FaMe— Book  II. 
Nature  Myth  and  Itory—Book  III. 
DEANE*5  PHONETIC  READER. 
SMITH'5  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICS. 
NEW  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS. 
MOTOR  MENTAL  BOARDS  OP  EDUCATION. 


ATWOOD'S  ALGEBRA  SERIES,  Higher,  Standard, 
Grammar  School,  and  Exerciaes  in  Algebra. 
Modern  Inductive  Method.  Recognized  as  su 
perior  to  others, 

THE  MORSE  SPELLER- Dutton.  Graded  Dicta- 
tion and  Correlation.  Ideal  Speller  for  up-to- 
date  school. 

CARROLL'S  AROUND  THE  WORLD.  Books  1, 11 
III.     Popular  everywhere, 

DUTTON'5  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 


Sie  Catalog  for  Many  Other  Choice  Books 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY 
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AppIatoB'a  Latifl  DlcHonarr.Si.so.    AppUton 
LaUn  Grammar  for  School!  bj  A.  P.  W**t,  goe.  Appleton 
Holoet  Oration*  and  Lett«n  of  Cluro  bjAll«B  and  GrMii- 
ongli,fi.45.    Glnn 
A  Flnt  Scientific  French  Reader  hy  B.  L.  Bowen,  900.    Heath 
Greek  Prate  Compasltlon  by  S.  O,  Andrew,  90c.    Maemillan 
Wrttmg  Latin  by  J,  B.  BarsB.    Univ.  Pub. 


Blementary  PhTncal  Gcagrapby  by  William  Bf.  Darts,  $i.>s. 
Glna 
Grammar  Schoal  Geography  by  Alexli  B.Frye,  $i.as.  Glnn 
CUld  Uf«  In  Japan,  aoc.    Heath 
Aronnd  the  World:  Home  Geogreplir  forth*  Fifth  Grade,  60c. 

MOTM 

Elementary  Seograpby  by  R.  J.  Roddy,  50c.    American  Book 

Company 
Home  Oeograpby  for  Primary  Grades,  60c.  Gduca. 
Advanced  GeoKraphyby  B.  H.  Morton,  $t.sa  Butler 
Commercial  and  Indnitrlal  Geography  by  J.  J.  UcFarlane, 

91.50.    Sadler-Rowe 
Blementary  Geography  by  F.  Holbrook,  60c.  Rand 
Blementary  Geography  by  M,  F,  Manry,  ssc  Uoivenlty  Pnb- 

llihlng  Company 
Elementary  JndnctlT*  Geography  by  R.  G.  Davis  andC.W. 

Deane,  60c.    (Potter)  Silver 
Grammar  Sehool  Geography  by  J.  A.  Bowen,  $1.35.  Rand 
Hew  Basis  of  Geography  by  J.  W.  Rcdway,  $i.ao.  HacmlUen 
New  England  Supplement  School   Geography,  of  Tair  and 

Kelfarry  by  P.  Bmersan,  joc.    Haemillan 
Ditto  Heir  Vork  State  Supplement  by  R.  H.  Wbltbeek,  30c. 

Macmlllnn 
Topical  DlicnstloD  of  Geography  by  W.  C.  Donb,  aje.    Hac- 

Introdnctlon  to  the  Study  of  Commerce  by  F.  R.  Clow,  $1.35. 
SUver 

LeMona  In  Physical  Geography  by  C.  R.  Dryrer,  $1.10,  Amer- 
lean  Beok  Company 

Complete  Geography  by  ».  S.  Tarbell, N.  C,  Middle  Atlantic 
aadKlddle  West  Bdltlan.    Werner 

HISTORV  AHD  CtVIL  OOVaRHHBNT. 

Short  HUtary  of  the  United  States  by  A.  M.  Mowry,  f  i.oo. 
Silver 
American  Political  History  by  Viola  A.  Coaklln,  f  i.so-  Holt 
Stories  from  English  History  by  Henry  Warren,  ti.oo.    Heath 
Beglnneri  American  History  by  D.  H.  Montgomery,  (Soc.    Glnn 
OnQlne  Maps  Illni.  U.  S.  TerrltoHal  Growth  by  P.  H.  Hoddar, 


Hlstorr  of  Roman  PoUtical  laitltattoM  bj  P.P.  Abbott,  $1.50. 
Glnn 

Outlines  of  Mediaeval  and  Modem  Blatory  by  P.  Van  V. 
Myers.    Glnn 

America's  Story  tor  America's  Children  by  Mara  L.  Pratt,4DC. 
Heath 

How  to  Teach  History  by  H.  W.  Bison, ase.    Kellogg 

Brief  Topical  Survey  of  United  states  Hlstary  by  O.  P.  Corn- 
man  and  O.  Gersc  J ,  60c.    Hcatb 


High  School  HUtery  of  the  United  States  by  A.  Johnston, 
fi.ij.  Holt 

Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States  by  T.  MacCoan, 
90c.  Silver 

History  of  the  United  States  by  A.  C.  Thomas,  $1.00.  Heath 

History  of  the  United  States  and  Its  Peoples  by  Bdw.  Bggles- 
ton.  Si-o5'    American  Book  Company 

History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools  by  W.  A.  Mowry, 
$!.<»   Silver 

School  History  of  the  United  States  by  S.  Nlles,  750.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company 


New  Civil  Govemmest  by  G.  B.  Martin,  90c.  American  Book 
Company 

Reconstmeiloo  and  the  Constltntionby  J.  W.  Burgess,  91.00. 
Scribners 

Government  In  State  and  Nation  by  J.  A.  James  end  A.  H. 
Sanford,  Si.oo.  Scribnets 

Civil  War  and  Constitution  by  J.  W,  Bnrgess,  a  vols.,  each, 
fi.oo.    Scrlbners 

Recent  European  History  by  Geo.  E.  Fellowe,  fi.oo.  Sanborn 

Short  History  of  England  by  K.'  Coman  and  B.  K.  Kendall,  900. 
Maemillan 

Our  Country's  Story  by  Eva  M.  Tappan,  65c,  Houghton,  Mlf- 
Bln  ft  Company 

History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  J.  E.  Hosmer,  9i  j>d. 
Houghton,  Mlf91n  &  Company 

History  of  the  Lonlslana  Purchase  by  J.  K.  Hosmer,  fi.ao. 
Applcton 

Town  Lite  In  Ancient  Italy  by  L,  Friedlander,  75c.  Sanborn 

Training  for  Citizenship  by  Joseph  W.  Smith.    Lothrop 

First  Steps  In  the  History  of  England  by  Arthur  H.  Howry 
70C.   Sliver 
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Books  Lead  to  Good  Results 


Do  You  Want  a  Better  Language  Book? 


Buehler  and  Hotchkiss'  Modern  English  Lessons,  a  drill  book 
in  language  and  literature,  aims  to  lead  the  child  to  an  appreciation  of  and  an  intimacy 
with  noble  literature  as  well  as  to  teach  correct  forms  of  expression.  840  pages,  illus- 
trated, cloth,  45  cents. 


Have  you  Examined  Buehler's  Grammar? 


Buehler's  Modern  English  Grammar  presents  the  grammar  of 
modem  English  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  modem  methods  of  instruction.  //  begins 
with  the  sentence.  The  exposition  is  inductive,  and  omits  all  rubbish  or  useless  matter. 
The  exercises  are  practical,  connecting  formal  grammar  with  the  everyday  use  of  lan- 
guage.    808  pages,  cloth,  60  cents. 


Does  your  Rhetoric  teach  Composition? 


Merhley's  Modern  Rhetoric  enables  the  pupil  not  only  to  write  formal 
compositions  in  idiomatic  English,  but  by  giving  due  consideration  to  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  style  prepares  him  for  the  study  of  classical  English  literature.  It  aims  to  com- 
bine a  minimum  of  theory  with  the  maximum  of  practice,  and  to  this  end  abundant  oral 
and  written  exercises  are  provided.     825  pages,  cloth.     $1.00. 


Can  your  Pupils  Speak  French  md  German? 


Neivson's  Modern  Language  Series  teaches  the  pupil  to  think  and 
to  speak  in  the  language  he  is  studying  without  reference  to  the  English  equivalents  of 
foreign  words  or  to  the  arrangement  of  words  in  English  sentences. 


Newson*s  First  French  Book.  Based  on  the 
'*  H6kel  Rctures**  of  the  Four  Seasons.  By  S.  Alge  and 
Walter  Rippmann,  with  an  introduction  by  Walter  H. 
BuelL  217  pages,  4  illustrations,  flexible  doth  binding. 
50  cents. 

Newsoi\'s  Second  French'Book,  By  S.  Alse 
and  Walter  Rippmann,  with  an  introduction  By  Walter  H. 
Buell.  175  pages,  S  fUU-page  illustrations,  flexible  cloth 
binding.    50  cents. 

French  DaLily  Life.  A  reader  giying  in  simple 
French  full  information  on  the  various  topics  of  French  LUe, 
Manners,  and  Institutions.  A  guide  for  the  pupil  as  well 
as  the  traveler.  Adapted  by  Walter  Rippmann  from  Dr. 
Kron*s  **  Le  Petit  rarisien,"  with  an  introduction  by 
Walter  H.  Buell.     173  pages,  cloth  binding,  75  cents. 


Neweon*s  First  GermaLn  Book.  Based  on  the 
"  H61cel  Pictures  '*  of  the  Four  Seasons.  By  S.  Alge,  S. 
Hamburger,  and  Walter  Rippmann,  with  an  introduction 
Inr  Walter  H.  Buell.  244  pages,  4  full  page  iUustratioiis, 
clothibinding,  60  cents. 

Newson*s  GermaLn  R.ea.der.  By  S.  Alge  and 
Walter  Rippmann,  with  an  introduction  by  Walter  H. 
Buell.  273  pages,  13  illustrations,  flexible  doth  binding. 
75  cents. 

GermaLn  Daily  Life.  A  reader  giving  In  simple 
German  ftill  information  on  liie  various  tOTiics  of  German 
Life,  Manners,  and  Institutions.  By  Dr.  R.  Kron,  author 
of  '*  French  Daily  Life,"  with  an  introduction  by  Walter 
BueU,  269  pages,  flexible  doth  binding.    75  cents. 


Are  you  a  Student  of  German  Opera? 


R^ichard  Wagner's  Rheingold  edited  by  Richard  A.  Von  Minckwitz,  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  German  Opera  Texts  which  purpose  meeting  the  needs  of  students 
of  the  language  and  opera,  as  well  as  ftimishing  attractive,  interesting  manuals  for  opera 
goers.    122  pages,  portrait  of  Wagner,  illustrations,  pictorial  and  musical,  cloth,  75  cents. 


Newson  &  Company,  15  E  17th  Street,  New  YorK.  | 
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Bibtiograpby  of  Supplementary  Readingf. 

Ba1«w  la  Ejven  ■  llat  of  booki  «Md  tor  itippleMaiituy  readlni.    This  U  th«  flrit  time  tli>t  an  attempt  hai  been  UAde  te  eompiU 
•  llMof  thIaEind  ud  waareenretluttteaGharawill  oondderlt  o(  the  nttnoit  Talne  to  them  to  know  what  hM  been  pnbltahea  lo 
Sapplemastarj  Reading,"  naoally  inelndee  all  book!  naed  In  letioal  exeept  text-boaki  and  reference  booki. 

"■—  '-  •- •  • ' — poaee.     Boine  inpple'mentary  raadlne  u  Oetined  to  train  pnpili  In  the 

>llateral."    Both  Undi  are  elTon  In  tUa  Hat.'  The  book*  hare  been  elau- 


thlfUne.    The 

It  la  additional , ...    

MadlnK  of  Kood  booka.    Another  kind  mar  be  termed 


__,, „, „, ^  .__.__.. jpt  tex. 

lading  matter  to  be  need  for  varloni  pnrpoaee.     Some  inpple'mentarr  readlnele  deained  to  train  pnpila  In  the 

food  booka.    Another  kind  may  be  termed  "  collateral."    Both  Unda  are  eiren  In  thla  Hat.'  The  book*  hare  been  elai" 
Iteratnre,  nature  atndr.  geography,  hlatory,  etc.,  and  aliOiai  far  aapoealble.as  to  their  adaotlen  to  different  grades. 

lomutlan    of    tb«    woriO,    ete.     maa,    ISbm.,    XbUw:     Wietolwd  TlMi   The  Llfa  «t  >  llim 

lOS  iiD.     SDe.  JoliuDD.  Bar,      IUb*.,   el.,    leo  pp.,   SM.         rUBaaaa. 

Cunr     [XlTlim}     aal    Tratt     (lUia    Li)i      Onr  Uttla  TeoBb  of  tba   bnr.     BlM.,   cL,    in 

fad.    Psb.   Co.    Wwnr,    X.    W,i      Teal's    Trip    witk    the    IAm, 
Caip*Dt*i:      OeotraiUaal   TaaJw.      Aaia,    KsrU  prin.     tli,  ICBOS.     13c.  Ituaaid. 

Amwloa,  a«tith  >in«rlin.     Bl,  (Oc.     Iuvm,    fbjui      gaogiMphloal    Xktsie    StedlM.      Kc. 

OiimUi'       Ottgi^Uml      lariM.        Arouid      tb«  Fukar   (T.   V.)    ud  Hilaa    (XellU  L,)i 

Wofld.     Bk.  T7«o.:   Bk.   II.,   Mr       '■   —  --— ^- 1-  -    — 

*).      Bk.    m.,    net.    «ec. 

Cluu  ud  davi     ItmtH  of  ladaatrr,     Ta.  I.  and  Oa  the  I 


•"t^nfl 


Dbtlflbtng  Campanj. 


OUs..-^taii  A  Coc 

HuU.— D.   C.    i 

Bsll.— Ht-orr    H< 
HBOKbtaD.— Hgaj 


B^l'l'!'' 


,   Wc;  cL,  SOc 


i!^*^S'tli) 


IghtOD 


iSFn:-o 


JohuiiB.— B.  F.  JohnMB'PobliBhfii  6ompa 

!*• — 1«  A  HhEimrd. 
UpplnaolC — ],    B.   Upptantt  Company. 
I«o(muu.— LaDEiDisi.    Qrern   &   Oompanjr. 
luroaid. — IdijDird.   Merrill  &  Coippipt. 
MaomlllaB. — Mtcmlllia   CDibpaiiT 
XEOS.— Ua^narO'i  Ei«lli)i  6«»>lo  Sertpi. 


BIA — ItlT»nlde  Lltrnlare  S 


Ttj^j  Aleilm  JLi  BiDciki  mad 
llioo.,  IIS  pp.     CI.,  TSC. 

OmtnphT  tor  Tsiuw  folk*. 
BOe.j   eL,  40c. 

OtDin.  MubB  K.I  Ubnn 
Jonmeya  to  ErarT  Iado. 
tu  Cuba,  Porto  RlM, 
Biwall,  China,  Japan,  It, 
da,  (od  Autnlia.     lUns. 


__:!■   Bobirfa      _ 
_--....■_ —    Pratt,   KaiT  K.   •.:     Oi 
Kaadar    la    Ilira>°al    »»-  lod  Mmai.     OOc 

Bd.  Pab.  Go. 


a^fiSt 


WhltaJia'r. — Wliltf 


||[7    PnbDililDi    Compi 
ft  Kit  Oompia 


Hall,     Mair    L.1      One    World    Baader,     _  . 

Uipi  and  Ulna.     OL,   Itau.,  IM  pp.     Ua 

eoc.:    IstTOd.,   We.  on 

Hallptln,  Aacato:     Tka  Xuth  and  Ita  Itoir,     Pi 

— >..  .1...  ~Qetal  taets  at  amlocT  brtelli  a 

iDtnd.,  11.00.  SIlTi 

OMfTaBhloal  Xaador.     — ~~ 


idard  « 


Geography. 


aaai     OHaraiUoal  Plan.     OL,  111 
MJtl.  Glic.:  iDtnid.,  Bbc  O 

i.  IC.  0.:     OMld  Llfa  in  Japas. 

ma  a,:  Tka  World  aad  lla  Paopla'. 
jj"—  In  Africa  (completn).  400  pp.  TBc. 
Pta.  1  and  n  (aepante).     ie*  pp.    Ha^  4ac. 

Batloo.  X.  M.:  Foatprinta  of  Travail  or,  Jaanur- 
but  In  Kaar  Laada.  lUna.,  4f3  pp..  lima. 
Maajl.lO;   Introd.,   »1.00.  "  *    Olon. 

Bajrllai,   Olara  X.I     Is  Bmok  and  Baron.     eOe., 

Bnnrno,    Ua:      Itoir   of    tka    Ac«.      Omioalcai 


(oreiblj. 
Jokonnot,  Jl 

Slat,   Charli 

Horn*  and  School.     SOe..  i 
Tlili  CoatlDtnt  of  Onra. 
Tt»  Land  We  LlTe  In,  pt 
Tbe  Land  Wa  Lire  lo-  m 
Tfaa  I«od  We  Unjb 

Slrbr"  Xury  SS% 


V.     Tbt  ■oofnipiir  of  Botom;   I 

loaaltade,  daj  and  nlcbt:  tka  ■ 

TlV^Tbe  pwyaphr  ol  the  Brttli 

iphr   of  (La   Un 

Book  In  OaalaCT-     A  kv  to 

:   tlw   aanli.     ol,    m   at., 

(8  and  ■).  HaaO. 


TsL     ll.OC 


BritWi    ! 

..     ___ ,  .  Brttlah  cnpira  ta 

raadlna  laaaoaa.     TDc. 
TIL     ^a   (aocnphr   of  (La   United   StatM. 

-    Shaln,  X.  B.:     nal  Book  In  G 

'  tba    kpQwledce   of    " 

H.DO:    bdi..   fiOc. 

eL,'  ITS  pp.,   Oe.  Flaiiuan. 

Btorr  of  Oar  Oootlnant.     CL,   300  pp.,   lUaa. 

Uall,    B6c.;    Introd.,    TBe.  Otan. 

Spailiawk:      MtaB    Waot'i     Olaoa    la    OMan^ 

Tan  <Balpli  1.)  and  XoXniir  ITitak.  X.):     Oaac- 

I.     -Boma    OaoKTBphr    aad    tlw    Bartli    as  ■ 
Wbala.     eoe.     Pta.    I.   and   U.    alao  iMaad 
-opanlelr,  40e.   aa.    _ 
Nonb   Anwries.     TDc. 


[nnE'SSjy'a 


■■  Oo.     World  at  Honu 


Ulaa'a  Tlalt  to  tba  Hawaiian 


and  the  Ocker 
laadan 


..-„ 1   and   lllaa.!    ptaraleal   i    _ 

raphr  of  blUa  and  rtrsn.     Ma. 

1.     Tba  phjaieal  and  pollHeal  seoaieplir  ot 

Enclind   and   Walaa.      GOe. 

^     Pbralcal  aod  polttleal  leuiiapbr  ot  tba 


ThcTARR  &  McMURRY  GEOGRAPHIES 

IN  TWO.  THR£,£„  AND  FIVE^BOOK  FORM 


nie  two-boot  sat  tornUhee  the  ahorteet  ot 


.   The  thre»>boohaet  f<TeathetdMlai 


itforaehoola  wlth&Terearato  derot*  totha  anWaet. 


For  High  School   Mjie 


5chvltc«  &nd  S«v«nos.k'a 

PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY 

fjict,  it.to 

DISTINCTIVE   FEATURES 

1.  STatemallo  Introduction  Into  orlglDal  work, 

2.  Peda«a«lcal  arrantameDl  at  the  proPBaltlona, 

3.  AnalTSIa  of  propoaltlsna  developed  la  a  much  men 

cOBCFeta    and    direct   manner    than    la    uaual    ia 

4.  General  »rlnclnl 

5.  An  unusually  lari*  number  of  a 
Thla  book  la  well  planned  and  lorloallyarranasd    It  Introdneea  the 

•indent  sntematicallr  to  Ihe  aolntlon  ot  Baomolrioal  exerolaei.  whtob 
aranot  abstmaa  but  eatilr  dednotble  from  the  theorema  whiob  ther 
lollow.  Hanr  naw  mettiadB  of  demonitratlon  and  an  nnnsaallr  larjte 
nnmbeTjjf  eiercisea  are  airen.  The  fundamental  prinoiplea  upon 
laafn]  oriiniial  work  la  baaed  are  oarefnllrdsTaloped  and 
'liudependenoelnliiswark. 


the  stndant  la  so  guided  ai 


Fiahsr  and  SchwBtt'a 

SECONDARY  ALGEBRA 

Wet,  fi;o8 


Tbe  attentlDn  of  teaohsra  la  called  to  the  loKloal  and  praeHosl 
preaancatlon  of  nesatlTe  numbala,  tbe  prooMaea  aisajD  (be  (olaticnof 

eililatioDa,and  tha  wlae  aeleolion  and  dlatnijnilor 
"Be«>ndarTAl8ebia"  oontalni  chnptere  on  Feri 


D  ot  problems.    Die 


QUADRATICS  rAND  BEYOND 

':p'rice,  go  cents 

BeBlnnins  vltk  Qnadraiiaa,  thla  book  oontalni  all  the  adTanqad 
alsebra  reqaued  for  admtaalon  to  oallesee  and  leohnleal  aoboola  Ita 
mlaslonlataaaDplrthianaad  la  thoae aenools  alreadr  provided  wi lb sn 


JUST  PUBLISHED.     i^/>c  E^letncftt'S  of"  GreeK 

Bj  Tsuvca  EmoBLar  Ball,  Pb.  D_  Inatroctor  in  Oteek  at  the  Philllpe  Eietei  Academr. 
ftfce,  $i.oo,  net 


THE  FOLLOWING  POINTS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  COMMENDABLE  IN  THIS  BOOK:  Plret.the  traalmenlof  i 
deolsnaiona,  eapeeiallrlhsl  of  Ibeflrat  and  aeoond  dectensionii.    Recond,  Iha  teaobinE  of  contraol  verba,  and  the  aa' 
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(3  and  8).                                             Flinifan,                                                                                    Crane.  Bda,,  30c,:  cl,,  BOc,     (3).              Ed,  Pab.  Co. 

VawtoB.  Mazy  B.:     Our  Llttlo  Polka'  Prlmar.     Ar-           Kajuaa   Tairitorlal   Oonniara.      loc.       Cnne,  Dawaa.    B.    E.:      Colonial    KaaaaohuaaCta.      Illua,, 

Ed.   Pnb,   Co,    Dowey.  'tbt   Btory  of  Oaorfa.      10c.           Werner.  SlgooTarara,   Btoriaa  af.     Cortec  and  Uonteinmi. ' 

>awall,  fans  H.:     Ontlina  Leiaooa  In  BoCaay.          Dntton'a   Hlatorioal   Boiiai.  Plurra;  or,  tbe  Conqneat  of  Pern. 

Pt.   I,     From   Seed   to  Leaf,      160  pp.^llall.            I,     Indiana    and    Ploneeia,      Uall,    I2c,  De  Soto,  Barqnelte,  and  I«  Balle,     Bda,.  e«. 

BBc,;   Introd.,   BOc,                                                           II-     Colonlea.      Mall.    80c,                          Hone.  30c.:  cL,  BOc.      (8  and  T),         Id,   Pnb,  Oo. 

Pt.    It.      Flower    and    rmli,    303    pp,      Uall    Enlaaton.  Edward:     Storioa  of  Amorioas  Life  and  Dodae,  H.  B,;     Orandtatbar'a  Btorioa  at  American 

BOe,;   introd,.  SOc.                                      Olnn,            AdTantnre.     BOc,     BSB.                         Am,    Bk,  ^iatory.     Cl.,  Illna.,   SOc,                               Lee. 

Xiadar  In  Botany.     From  well  known  antborn,            SIorlFS  ct  Qreil  Amcrlcnna  for  Little  Amerl-  Dole,  Charlaa  F,:     Tha  Teunc  Oltiian.     Cl,.  Ulna, 

Pt.    I.     From    Seed    to    Leaf.      CL,    12mo,,               cans.     4nc.     USE.                                Am,    Bk,  Sis  pp,     4Bc.     (8  and  7).                         Beatb. 

IBP  pp,                                                                      PamouB   Prealdonti— Waihlniiloa,   lefferaon,   UadI-  Tha  Amarioan  Citlnan.     Cl,,  338  pp,,  SOc.     (S 

Ft     li:    Flower  and   Fmlt.      Cl,.    lima.,    1T9           ion,  LIiicoId.  Onnt.     BOc.              Bd,  Pnb.  Co,  and  0),                                                        Heatb 

pp.     Mall,   70c,:  introd,.   BOc,   ca,          ainn.    Farrm«ut.  The  Story  of  DaTid  O.     lOc.      Werner.  Drake,  Samuel  Adama;     D«iain  Einnti  In  Amarl- 

■onnai.   XaoXnth:     Bprlnrtlme  Plowma.      Ulna     Franklin,  Tho  Btory  of  Bonlamio.     10c,       Werner.  oan    Hlatory.      C.mpilpi    of    Trenton,      BOc. 

sec,                                                                  ailrer.    Four  AmaHcan  Women.     M'-.                        Werner  Battle  of  Gettyibnrg,     BOc,     Tiklnr  of  Lonla- 

Paikar,    Carolina    H.;      Our    Frienda,    tha    Blrdi.    Four  American  Indiini,     TiOr.                         Werner.  bore,     BOc,     On  Pljnioiiib  Rock,     00c.       Lee, 

Cl,,  BOc.:  l)d»,.  38c,     {1  and  B),    ,     Flanaaan.    Grant,  Tho  Btorr  of  Vlyaioa  B.     lOc,           Werner,  Draper.  Andrew  8.:     Tit  Etaicua  of  Onba.     Illaa., 

Parnt,    Kr*.    F,    M.;      Annt    Mary'a   Bird    T^ki.    Samilton.  The  Btory  of  Aleiander.     10c,     Werner,  3no  pp.     (1.00,                                              SIlTer. 

(Colored  illna.     CI,,  BOc,      (4),       Ed,  Pnb,   Co,    Hawtbome:      BioEiaphioal    Btorioa.       10c,       BLS.  Dya,  Era  E,:     Storiai  of  Oracon.     Bda,  BOc.:  cL, 

Soral  Belanoa  Soadaia.                                                             rni>.,    15c. ;   Un.,  2n<:.                            Bonghton,  «0c..  net,                                                  Whiuker. 

I,  Cotton,  nheat,  tea,  etc.     Cl.,  Iflma,,  BOc.    Kenrr,  Tho  Stcr;  of  Patrick.     lOc,             Werner,  EUia.    E.    B.;      Btoriaa    from    Amarioan    Hlitacy, 

II.  Coal,   natnral  blatory.   botanical  inblecta,    Hopklna,    3.    F. :      Art    Hlatorioi,      VoL    I.  Archl-  CI,.   BOC,;   Ms.,   3Bc.                            Flanacan. 
"     "          "                                                                        "                                    "■  ""  Epooba  in  Amarioan  Hlatory.     CI„  BOc,;  bd*., 

,    .. Faoaett.    J.    K.:      Colonial    Life    in    Xa*    EQuu^ 

I.  Tba  Btory  of  Paul.     10c,                    Werner.  ahlra,      Sq,    ]2mo.     Cl,,    140  pp.     Uall,    70c'; 

■  and  Oluka,  Tho  Btory  of.     3Bc,       Werner.  Introd.,    60c.                                                     Olnn, 

,_.  ., ,..                                         _          jln,  The  Btory  af  Abraham.     lOc,         Wemer.  Praaman,  Edward  A.;     Tha  Oricln  of  tba  EsflUb 

Buyth.   B.    B.:      Planta  and  Flower*   of   Kanaaa.    Kaaaulay;     WtlUam  Pitt.     Cl..   103  pp.,   SOc,  Nation.      172  pp,     SOc,                           Am,   Bk. 

10c,                                                                  Crane.                                                                                Am,  Bk.  Oordan.    Jane:      Patliotlam   ia   Praia   and   Tan*. 

■oou  af  Our  Frlanda     Htorlei  of  Animals,     Bda,,            Lard  CIIt*,     130  pp.     SOc.                    Am,   Bk.  Bda.   40c,:   cL,  BOc,                        Bd,   Pnb,   Co, 

BOc.;   cl.,   40c,      (1),                       Ed,    Fob,    Co,            XaohliTalli — Baraaa  Walpola.     128  pp.     SOc,  Ortana.  Pianola  X.;     Klnc  Aztbir  and  Hia  Ooort. 

■paar,    Mary   A.:      Laani    and    Flowera.      Uloa.                                                                                Am.  Bk.  Sq,    ISma.      CI,.   BOc.                                    Glnn. 

^Bdi,.   BBc,      (3  and  S).                              Heatb,            Fradarlok  tba  Ortat.     Cl.,   130  pp,     SOc,  Orate   and   Barnr'i   Two   Qraat   Ratnata  of  Hli- 

SUBkaay;     Btody  and  Story  Natir*  Raaden.                                                                                       Am,  Bk,  tory — Tbe  retreat  of  tbe  ten  tbonaaod  Qneka 

Birth   and   Bky,      Illna,      Uall,    3Bc,:    Introd,,            John  Hampden — Lord  Boilaick,     Cl.,    183  pp.  and   Napoleon'a  retreat  from  Hoecow,     D.  H. 

BOc.      (1).      Feta    and    Companion!.      Illaa,               SOc,                                                          Am,   Bk,  Uontgomery,   ed.     Two  mipi,  318  pp.     Uall. 

UiU    40c,:  Introd,,  SOc.                                       Kawry,   W.   A.   and  A.   X.!     Amarioaa   Inrantan  BOc,;  lutnd,,  BOc,      (B  to  S),                      Olnn 

Bird*  of  North  America,     Colored  Illna     Mill,           and  InTontlana.     308  pp.     Ulna.     gSc,      Sllrer.  Onerbar,     H.     A.:      Tha    Btory    of    tha    niztaaa 

TOc,,    Introl,,    BOc.                                     Olnn.    Perry,   Tha  Story  af  OUrar  H.     lOc,           Wemer.  Oolanlaa.      BBc,      BSR.                            Am.    Bk. 

Ktarlaa    of   Onr   Mother    Earth,      Bda,,    BOc,;    el..    Parry  and  Baaba:     Ponr  Amarioan  Plonaan.     BOc.  Tba  Btory  of  tba  Oraat  XapnbUa.     BBc,     BSB. 

00c,,  net,     (8  and  71,                           Whltaker.                                                                                 Werner.  Am,   Bk. 

BtroDS,  PruDU  L.;     All  tha  Tear  Bonod.                 Plntanh'i    Lif*    of    Alaxandar    the    Sraat.      Sir  Tha  Btory  of  tba  Eacliab.     BBc.     ESR.     (B  to 

ft.    I,     Antnmn.     102   pp.                                               Tbomii  North,   tr,     148,  BL8,     Pip     IBc,  9).                                                            Am.    Bk. 

Pt     II.     Winter.      103  pp.                                                                                                                Honshton.  Tha  Btory  af  i^  Ohoaan  Paopl*.     BOc,     E8B. 

PI,     HI,     Sprlni,      ee    pp.      Sq,     12ma,.    cl,.    Pratt:     Storj  of  Columbni.     Bda.  40e, ;   cl.,  SOc.  »■«     Bk. 

illii.     Kali,  ea,  SBc.:  Intcvd.,  SOc.         Olnn.            IB).                                                      Bd.  Pnb,  Oo,  Th*  Stary  of  tha  Oroak*.     BOc.     BBB. 

■teryUad  of   Btan.    Illna,      Bda,.    40c,:    cL,    BOc,    Praaldanta,    Una   af   the.      Ct.,    SOc.;    bda,    88c.  Am.  Bk. 

(4)                                                      Bd,   Pnb,   Co,            (3  to  S),                                                   Flanann.  Tb*  Btary  tt  th*  Romaai.     BOe.     BSB. 

Taanar.  Xn.  Banhoml     Toou  Polka'  Stortai  and    BeeiaTalt,    (Th*od*r«)   aad  Lods*   (H.   0.)l    H«  Am.  Bk. 

p{«tai**  of   Anlmala.      In   8    pti.      Bdi.,    ea,            Talaa  from  Amarioan  Blitory.     t],BO.  Kale    E.   X.:   mtoilo  Beaton  aad  Ita  V*Ubv 

■A.                                                                       r«A                                                                                 Century,  hood.     BOc.                                                Amletaa. 

onddar:      Ooorra   Waahinatan.      7B,    RU.      Pip.,  Hieka,   Tmy  D. :      Hatara  aad   KMoir  ifliii  |ia 

80c.:   lln.,   *0c.                                       BaoKbton.  Ulna^au.,  »c.;   pap,,   30c,      (,'    — •  — 
kaw,    Edward    E.:      Dtaoorann    aad    Saplarara. 

„,  v,^     . , , ...      SBc.     BSB.                                                 Am.  Bk,  Hiatarlaal    X«*dar.      Ubp*,     notaiL 

Tra*«ar,  '.  TT.i     Vatma  ItDftr  Eaadna.                     Itarlai  af  th*  Oraat  Artlita.  Una*.      CL.    l&no..   t&. 

^Harold'*  Pirat  DUeartrlta.     BBc.                                   I.     Bapbael.  Mo'!""    Bnh™«    !>■»—■.  TToUan.   «.    m.-     Om  fVnntn*<  aiu 
Bartfd-a  EasblM.     40e.                                                   II,      Vmn   Dyck. 


ii  THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 

Huta,  Thoou:     EMdlnfa  la  th*  BMarj  of  th*    Blutniiik,    Kuilatta   B.:     UttU  Folki   Zut  taA  UlnitnUd.     Fsp.,  10  ud  Uc 

ITnitoi  UktM.     tl.OO  Am.  Bk.  WMt.     rulij  and  othsi  itorlM.     lUiu.,  BOe.  40c. 

JohnHt;     KlMwloal  BMdtn.  I>M.    Hupsi'i  Bobsol  CUulo*.     CoDTcalt 

.OrudOiCbeT'i  8tOTl«a.     ~-  -....-. 

StorlH  at  Hanlc  Db 

SlorlM  of  One  Ooantrr. 

BMTiM  at  Otbar  LaoOa. 

StoHca  at  OMm  Time. 
K«,1S:Lr4U..V^'^iI.t  aikdar.  -»,l»-r.l  ">'«-  w  ..u  B,aw»  Mnc.,™     »  "  ««■    Kni.k"„5i;,k;r ' Lit™to« 

S!"'ll'^S^'^    '""    ^-'"-FUniSi:    iPpSjjm'.     ^m.     )jH^d^  BOJ.       MIt-%  _     _ 

LitlW^   B.   O.:     T«u   KIWoTT  Itorlat     CL.  ZiluS?«    of    lSi.ui!f"    pJSinu'  iicf^  ilo-i.  and  b.pb.     I1.2B  ptr  toI. 

lufc^::  Lid.  B.=  owe  «.ri..'fS^    s«'m«SV^^££^t  '^°>..nr.t?r'^  tc?^,  "'■" 

tl*  da.*     Cl.,  1»  pp.     B6C     (1  to^l)^^  ^  S.«i»e"  t^t?«1d  Mfl  ta^nJSS^iiaiSi:    ^i"''    Clmio    Sart«.      Prom     the    w 

XwltwiDk.  W.  y.:  The  Tn»  Oltlus,  How  to  Bo^    -  _,,,     _.-,„.,   ,,fc__       .    „^„  „^Witni'h  'u'"c"vol.     82  p^.*%  sid Toe.  m. 


■|£3S  S  grSoSS?  iS?;  Standard  Series.  t'r-ia^'rv'r^  ^'"'  '''*•  ■'n»' 

Ow«t   BtmU  In   HtWorj.      Il4e.         Am.    Bk.  SSS'^h,  -ii  T  ™ 

KkBwIw.   All«  It;     rirmt  B«daT.      KHiir.1  ™'"  "W  ••U  known  wocu™.     «  w  «k.    Kiunk»rbMker    Litentnr.    Sorlu.      Snpplemi 

^^••"^__^P!'     Am.uL.>.     Hum.     K-dlu     Bflok..        wS^d     hV  rvTidlng,  (or^the    Ufe   of    hlEbet  j™3«    «l 


mtohall,  Boul     OoTtoi,  Uostaiuiu,   ud  Itolin,    OlMilM  for  Chlldnn  for  SohM    ud  Konw.     c™-    aiTenlde   Art  B«riM. 
E«l7   Hlitoiy   Storloi   o(   Morth.    Bonth.    lind  Pl"'"  ""'I"  "  .',"  ■J.P?*''''*    „°,r     ■"!;  o£  th.      -     -  -     - 

Contnl   AmoHoi.      Cl.,    SOt. ;    p»p.,    2Sc.    M.  "."A"*'    "*<'""' ,*°]'™  hml  ^  hmnr    S  ^    ^ 


Xonroa,  Kn.  L.  B. :     Btorr  of  Oni  Oonntir. 


to  80t. 


MimtMmMT,  D.  H.;     Horolo  B«U»4»  wttk  Poemi  fully  edUei  Mplouiilj  illvntrsted,  hundiomelr  g       Tttlio.      B.      lind»eer.      10.      Optrwflo. 

of  Wbt  uid  PetriotUm.     Mill.  90c.;   Inlrml.,    „  ,  t«™l  '".,  v  i?.'     ?     to  800.  Am.    Bk.  „        TB»c>n     Stnlpture.       13.       Von     Djck. 

-         -,.  QLnn.    Eoleotlo  EnilUh  01«.i».     Gemi  of  Knf Hit  Uter-  p.p.,  p«np.M,  8Bc.;  d..  OOc.  net.     HoflkhtM. 

111,,.  Binrp   !■,!  Khool  u«i   OTM  ".'o'™"-„.™    aimnld.  KOfOLptlo.!    Bortefc      Short   ktndTM  of 

a,     Germ.nj.     3.      Raiili.     4.  tein    lire    CBrEfullj    Edited    Kid    .ccompinled  j  AmerlMno.     fimkll   18mo«.     ScliDot  ed.. 

Greece.     8.     Sp»ln.     T.     Fronce.  bj     .d«ii..te     eiplamtorj     nolei        OJUfonn  ,^  portpkld.     Ubrsrr  e*L,  «6e. 

JapiD  ind  Chink.     12mo.,  es.,  "trl*.  lio»fdi.  with  iloth  hiekk.    -SO  lo  We.  "   '       ■"  Homhton. 

Tint  tui)^'^^.  0"o.t  ^.t.      Bori,.  fm  TiMuar  f oUu.         " 
f  tblrty-elkbt  eminent  1..  storj  o_(  KopboEl,  ^a.^Murillo.^      DnSci 

Eejnoldt 
^k.  11.  ■ 
0.  1«.  I 
JDldo  Bai 
10.     JnlH 

Il""s!3oJ"°lwi  mi>i'coKrr.''''ci..   IflO  PP.    B«th'»    EnfUili    OImHo    fcrjok. ^         _     _ 

«c.  .othentic  In  te.t;  Kho'srlj  ,^"dBcyonj  ud  binding.      Blnjle   ook..    13M   mod   20e.;   dnbl* 

HI.     Tkc  Colonic*.     Cl.,  40c.     (4  ■od  6).  InterpretktlTe  noteo;  illMlrtlloni  Rilrit^  ud  ^^^^   ^    .nd    flOe.      Yekrlj-    «oli.,    (mr    not 

In  tbe   Ml«lMlppl™'ner"prencb   ind'ln-  SMtta'a  Hom»  ud  Bohojl  OUmIoi.     for  children  xni 'iSmT  Otai^. '  A  l»r«e  nnmber  of  Tolsmo 

dUn  w»™.  Me.     40e.  and  joutb.     B.  B.  Hile.  *d.     ComplBte  teilfc  ^".^'i^h    uter.ture.      P.i>.,     10c,;    limp    t 

V.     The   RpTolutloB.      (8  ind  T).           Hektb.  with  ofllj   kueli  cbaniM  "  "s  ''f!t'"r'„K;           iBc.;  full  el.,  26c.                             Bd.  Pnh.  ( 

BtoriOk  of  Colontal  Childimi.     Bdt,  40c.;   d.,  fll  them   fop   home   ood   school.     AllrsctlieU 


Dyck.      11.      Anielo.      13.    h|.„,  


Be"t.   "K  ''uiUiiii.     IO.~'jnle»B  

Pi«tt,   Knn  L.:     AmarlOk'i  Btoir  for  Amsrioa'*  Vkluquei.    21.      Truner.      21      Copot.      aa.    Rtjj,4ii5.'"IjtMf«ta«    BorUi.      Man/   rol 

•*■■-  ...-K...      a.      H.„rf_  „f  v-ninn.  Pir.nr«.  utnlnf  Complete  poemi,  compfete  p 


^Vll 


^        *«"nr««     .^  '"'  «"?»'   "«■  .  B""^""   * 


Literature  for  Primary  Grades. 


IV.     Bdi,.  SOc.: 

d  Introd.    DoU.  0.  F.:    A  Tale  of  TwD  T*R<an 

I       Mlner.1..     Cl..   BOc.:   bd..,  88c.  Pop,.  12c.;  bd..,  20c.     J2J.  MB03.     ^).     Mj-     Eoy'SUp.  fop  Little  Foat.     26c.                Am.  Bk. 

II.  Pfodocw  of  Soil.     Same  price.  „  .     .  ,.    o.  ^„       ,^                        UnoluMtt     Ew  Btoiie*.     Cl..    lUui.,   12mo.     IM  pp.      MmH. 

III.  MumfictarlUE.     Sims  price.      (4  to  8).  Belootid   BtortM.     IBc.                      ,Sj'^'^i?^s     ^%Bc  ■   Inlrod      30c.      (2  «nd  3).                  01m>. 

BrlKU    .Dd   the   Brlllib    pmple.      Cl.,lllai.,  Mstcel,    tud   two  ouiet   inort  .lo       -^^^^    f.i_  imtat     8LS.     Pm.,  laiic;  cl..  aoc.        n,!,. 

Am     Bk  ^^^9  pp.     Illat.     BOc.  yinoe.  oi»  us  iiuiu  u  »,  ..v.       .™  »**.  flilTer 

Tiffknj.  Niim  Xopu:     Hl«rlm»  ud  PnMtiuu.     Bq.  v.  1,  Bk.  1.     At  Home.     10*  pp.     a4c.     (Ij.                aonM™nd  Sloplti.      (21.     16c. 

■J...  c, ,«  „,  m...  «... ,».,  ,.yg,.,  ,.  J  ... ,,.  « pp.„.;;yp-  .-s-i,..''!*..      afc.,  vni*""-™.  ^.         »"■• 

"•a..1&'„"  Er-Sffi»i.,.'?'„iS;  V.".!.,. ...  A. «-..  ". ».  "...„<«.  '"S^  „^-7i""a ,J-:'!K"SS."*I!SS: 

00c.                                                                 OInn.  Sll»ep.            IZ!_im  nn      iflni      SOe.                             Globe. 

Toirlo,    a»rt*   K.;      The   Bktion  la  k  BntiheU.    Bint*.    Alphu:      Pl»d    Hper   and   Ottor   Btartoo.  lUui      Bd«..  40c.;  cl.,  BOc     («). 

Bdi,.   SOc.                                                           Lee.  Ptj,..  Sic.;  bd«.,  BSc.                .             PUokfin.                   '""»                                             m.  Pnb.  Co. 

Tonne    P*epl*'*   Hiitoiy   of   ^alud.      tl-OO.  Bus.  FlDrsnoo:     Beiinnsr'i  Beadar.     Nature  and 

Lee.  little  people  ot  olhef  coonlrlei.     lUoa.   (1  and 

Tona»   Pw^a'a   HUtorr  of   Inladd.      Inlpgd.  a).     2Ec.                                  ,     _  „         Heath. 

by  lohn  ^yle  O'BelLlx.     Ulna.     11.00.  Baeba,    Hatbarine;      Btopj   of   Lonftallow.      Pap., 

l*e.  IBc;   el..   !Be-      .2  and  8).                 FlaDafan 

Tanar,    deorra    I.:      Btotr    of    Tatilat'a    D*r—  Browna:     Tha  WondapfiU  Ghalr  and  tb*  Tal«  It 

LeIlnRon  and  Concord.     01..  eOc.              Cee.  Told.     M.  V.  O'Shea,  ed.     niaa.    2  pta..  10c. 

Vacnai.     Hart;      OnmBt    Bittoij.      "-      -- 


«~.                                                            WtalUker!  Blaladall,    E,    A.,    and   X.    T.:     Tha    CUld    Ufa  uanynowniuui.     *uii,     ~~^».     i-i.      — ■ 

WtKbt:     Fablal.  Btarla*.  aad  Taota.     Pap..  SOc.  Baaiian.  _           Uarnard. 

tiknafan.  fcbild  Lite.      (I).     !8c.  „  ^,        ^,      ,^  TwlovTold  Talat     188-180.  MBCB.     ^).     OT.. 

II      Child  Life  In  Tale  and  Fable.     (3)-    85c.  2*r.                                                        MaTnar*. 

HvtholOtfV.  III.     Child  Life  lo  Manj  Landa.     (3).     aSc.  Two   Tanflowood   Tala*— The    Dpaaon'.  Teeth 

'            ^'  IV      Cblld  LUe  IB  Uterature.     <4).     40c.  .„a   rbe  bUnotaar.     21T.     UBCa.  (4),  IK. 

Baakwltb.    Hstaa.    X.:    In   IfTtUaad.     QteeK   and  MacmUlan.  WamiM. 

Boman    mytfaa.      IIIdi.,    bda..    SOc.;    cL.    40c.  OanoU     Lnrla:      AUoa'a   Adventam   IB   Vondar-  -Wondap  Book,       Selected   Talea.    188,   UtIX. 

(2).                                                      Bd.  Pnb.  Co.  T.i^      iilua    bi  Tennlel.     Bdi„  40c.j  cl„  00c.  mm  (41.  pap.,  12c,;   hda^  2"-      

Bndlah,     Saiah    P.:      Old    Satf    Btoilaa.      4Bc.  '                                 Bd.  Pnb,  Co,  —Illua     17  and  18.  ELB.     ^ap 

BStt.                                                            Am.  Bk,            ^]u     HEOB.      Fap.      12c.:   bda,,   20c.  ]    ,.,    iia,.   4uc, 

Oaoko,  Flara  J,:     Stiun  ICrthi.     CL,  3Sc,;  bda.  Uarnard.    Ri.witlu.    Tha    BlarT    of.      For    J 

_^^y   ("P-^™'-.  <*  '""*,^1-              Flanagan,  xhponfh   tha   Looklna   Olaaa. 

Firth.  Emma  Jf.;     Btoclai  of  Old  Oraao*.     Bda,.  sdi      40c  -   ciTTbOc,                       »•,    im.'.   >~.  11, 

mm,,  aoc.     (2  and  B).                              Heath,            ies  pp,     lllna.     »0c.                            Globe.  -^211 

FimnsUleii:     Ooda  and  Hanaa;   ot.   Tha  Klnrdom  Child  World  Sarlai.     Be.  ea,                                                   Pr 

of  Jnpltor.     202  pp.     Hall.  SOc.;  Introd,.  40c.  «.     Hiawatha  and  Ita  aathor,  (11. 

_    (8  lo  B).                                                          Glnn,  10.     Whlltlep  and    HU  Bnowboond.                        HowolVa   I ,    _ 

XlaekBar.  Bmma:     In  tha  Wa^  Baalm  of  Table.  n.     ThankoslTlnK  Storlca.  dred  Howelta. 

Qreek  and  Boman  mylba,     Cl,,   160  pp.,  BOc.  12,     Two   Falrr    Btortea. 


•luinuiuiiui,  luuus.     DHiiw.  w   siuH  Ooda  and           16.     Jack    tba    Slant    KUlar.  Kellofg.  Ulna.     (8  aod  4).     Pap,,  2Bc;  el.,  Mc. 

BaiDoa.      Bda..   2Bc,:   pap.,   30c.      (8).  OhUdran'i    Olaailo   Baplaa.    Cl.,    ISmo.,  BOc.    ea,  _         _  .      „_,          „'Tf"W?*' 

Vianacan.  ainn,  Dfalow,  Jaaa;     Thn*  Faiir  Btaiiaa.     C.  F.  Ala, 

Xnpfor,  Oiaea  H.:     Storiaa  of  Lang  Ago.     FSrtjr  Clark.     Oeorglna     X.:       Ba-mt     and  Haw-Kaw,  ed.            „     ,.       .  -^^      .__._      „       ,.  .i 

Greek   mjtba   and   leienda.      lUna.,   bda.,    ITD           Introd.    br   Lnci    U.    Wbealock.      (1    and   2i.  Can  and  Oonld  and  Dthar  Itsrlaa.     (4  and  E). 

pp      36e       14  and  S)                                  Heath             10c  Heath.  10c.  ei.  Heath. 

Ln<£iald.   Marr  E.:     Tha  Bin*  Vorlda.     Btndlea  Osaatahla,     Ethel    D.:       Blocka    with     which     to  XlBfmXtr,    Oharlaa:      Tha    Wntar    "SJ^^J'^ 


fratt,    Hara  L.:      Lagendi   of   Baiaaland.      Ulna.    Oralk:      Uttla   Lama   PtiBO*. 


uagan.  .^-1-324  pp.     lllna,  SOc. 

I.    lac.        — - 


Btorfaa    from    Old    Oermaol— The    klbelBB*eii           102  pp.     IHm.     BOc.                             Globe.  **£.„..„    .__      ,,,      a^    **"  S^t^S- 

Lled-LohenirlD-Beowolf.      Bda..    aOcfil..    Baw-Wow  anf  Maw-Kaw.     1B0.  IIBCB,   (2).     P^,  — ;5?*-;"'- '"SfL.i*'*- ?£ia— "KSt 

eoc                                                    Ed.  Pnii.  Co.            13c.;   bdi,.   20c,                                        Uarnard.  Laaa,  Iba.  C.  A.t     Sttalaa  fa*  OUltas.     A(«*i 

■tarfaa  af  Xlnc  Arthnr.     40c.      Bd.  Pub.  Oo.    EWkmai      P^    5™**^'    JT"^    "D™ba7    aod  ^Wei.  Mj™™-ajjoan*  «e^  SL^  » 

atsTlea  of  Old  Bona.     Bda.,  B0c„  cL,  80e,               Bm."     Bda^  **=:.£':•  "iS-    «  Latotfda  "*i^*y*..»*™*     "?*  'ECliIf'.'S 

rid,  ^b.  0>.           Oilahat  on  tha  Hsarth.     Cl,,  9Be.  peth     lUaatratlaut       n.     1.       nHM     aad 

"*••'"'"           LlttU    MaU.      From     "Old    Omloaltr    Bhop."  tuirmea.      (1).      Bda.,  _l5c.;   d..   iOo.        _^ 

- Bk.  II.     FoUt  Btntr  a«d  T««a.  (».     OL,  dlb 

BdL,    40e.i    cL.    EOc,  Bk.   III.     Urthi  at  Old  OraM*  In  Btncr  u( 

Bd.   Pnb.  Co.  Bong.   (3).     CL,  BOc                               WcatmB. 


THH    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


»cmu>'  FniiT  Tal*  Saoka.                                         StWtUi      BlMk    Hmd^.      01 
OfoderBlta,  etc..  aOc.                                                         O  »,ni?  *(-     _ 
UIU«  H«]  Kldlni  Hood,  etc.     MC.  l"o^      W-     P»P-.    1 


u     P.P..  Uo.:  M*.  «^i  -L^^fft,. 

Autoblocnptir.       'With    1    CDDUDaitlDB  ot 

uui.  oi.uu.   nc.     iuc.  _  .  _  _         .: —   -  —  —  "-  '■■*•     D.  H.  MoMOHierj,  ei.    Bll  pp.  Mall. 

Glint  Killir    Btc    aoe  BajTmnir,    Onoai     Tl.  Ooni  Maw  rriiur.     Col-  (H».:  idirQd..  «0c.  Oloa. 

™  1  Vk     ^^A.  Aifi  .w      in,  Bh»M-.,     The    Btilka    at.      A    i«ond    Mquel     lo llKlia-lU.  MBC8.     H).     SBe.      Uajnard. 

ii-llnB     Eic  Loncmau.  ■.Bluelt  BEaiit>.-     (3  and  1|.     CI.,  26c.^  p.p..  Fouiii,*;  Undilll^— Tin  WiWr  Spirit  ijid  Hm  Loral 

ifMt  t^iT  Kaadsn  ^^   -  ISc.                                                            nonagaD,  Kil(bt.     Abb7  L.   Alger,  ad.     100  pp.     Mall, 

1.]*  nr  .  IPo.      ISO                                          . ....  .     ..     „  .   ,^^     j^    y^     Hltaabalb   Stuart   ["IhI^ 

W.   P.!   Oood'Mljllt'PrwtlT.     CI..   IBmo.. 
,      M.II.   rOc.iTDlrod.,  Wic.  lllnn. 

ut  o(  tlio  Kobiuaa.     Joha  Q.  ^'I^t, 


Kw^s  ..•^.■s:  ,E  "■"■...f.;, «-'„.'s  iStis-L, 


Plfth    B'oder.      tO<;. 


a  Iaib*  riioM.      Prcl 


SupptanMBtujt  SiaillDC  Oaida.  D«f«:  Jou. 
Plral  Rmarr.  lU  caRla.  ^er  set.  10c.  tf'lilT,^ 
Thlnl  Il.'BJi.r,  'is  oar.ls.  "  Per  g.^r  Ibc.   '  AUalpttd   t 


S^^ 


"'l^Sllw'S?  Adapted  b,  Peter  Parley. 


I    Stuart    Plwlp*    Ward.      9    pta.      10c.  Switt:      Oulllnr'i    Torafs    to    Bntdlncut. 

(I  and  B).                                         Btatli,  111^.     Pap.,   ISe.                                    HnuEhion.  ,„  .tiii  ai  Beatb. 

rtliB  U.:    Anonc  tk»  Olaiita.     («).     CI.,  Voj-.ge  to  tilHput.     §<h   Bla.     Pap^   15c.  _1^l8      i^.p      !2iic  ■   oL     20c.  BnlT, 

-     .,H«,t.=fOal,B»k,,    Z'™'"-  0«m™-,  Tmrd..     IM  pp.     nia^^^^""'  ^I^.W!^"'"'''  "^     *""■■  "'^' O^i 

llckiDi-    Chnitmu  Carol.     '33,    l^l^CS.  (SI,      IZc. 
Uaroard. 

■chlldtood.  Tl.ird-^.4e7.     BOcV-  =?J^  '^«-     ^''■'-    "^-  Bd.Tlg^S: 

CI.,    we.  Heatb, 

VnnoTr    Talaa:      Ih*    OU    Panrttaa.      IDS    pp. 
Ulna.  30C.  Olobe, 

^'^  "x  ^■;.  "^*y,  <*■"«•!  P«™»lf  ■  Tal»  ,..     „o,a(n  bwih  or  i;noi™  ncainK.     sue. .  loc,  -vif. 

St-    J"*-    "J}°1,'>-     „       ..  „       ,^*^^-  "'-     li."li  or  Tslea,     owr  n.,id    c.pp.niflld'.    Childhooa.      BLS. 


Orlobl  on'tha  kwrth.     lOe.  Bd.  P«b.  Co. 

«■  VI.     seieo  Britlah  CUaalci.     BOf.         Am.  Bk.  -     — ""       '"-    '•'  "• ' 

''!:    Sviu.  Tamtlr    Sobluon.       I^rie     tjpa    edition. 

_^      ^^    _^  ^^  ,„„.  i~  '"i^-     Bda.,  40c.     cL,  BOe.     (8  •nTy.  _ 


Old  Xiwllib  Wndn  BtolM.     (3  and  B).     10c.            vi.    ^7en  BKtiah  CUaalS      BOf         Am.  Bk.            -—60.    MBCS.      lie.  (8).  MMoard. 
-                      .u  viMMir..     ow-^        ffUtW            B8.  BLS.     Pap.,  1B«.  ■                   HoofhtoB. 

Bd.  Pnb.  r  """ 


"?id*a!i^*J,p.  "^  "W  *-#£^,!,'    mTaae,,  IT.  fllor,  .f.     Large  t^P-  edmo,^     mT; 
aoa.   XKOB.      Pap.,   lSe.i   Ma.,  10c.      (B).  1^^*111.  tte  fu^or'ifdrS^nga^^Re  *  hK    Dan 


CsJe  of  Two  CHtlea.     Emma  Mont  UeOae.  ed. 
-      ■-'-  isie  »iLii  uie  nuinora  uimwingi.     nBi.  a.   u.    ±™u   aniMt* ' do  U  'Kanoha.     Uaij   S.    Bnrl  and 

.  D.  J«M^  «t.     («>,     Bda^  ^TcL.'     Th.^;%S!*  M.'*   iii  Etkolti:  Boeaea..    l"*?:    ^wonb--Vi^^  V^i^wi^i  ^Al^ijti,^ 
:«ipp.     IOC,  '^■f£LS:  I-trod.  b,  Mary  a.  LtTermo«.     2"  PP-^,,«^.     o.nTiSf  Sud.    K,'.  "sUry   ol ''&.?'Wltl?  aSugSi 

.d''^^'^1,''"IS;      '"■     ""C*"!-     Triatrun,    Liaalo  L.:     Sun.laaa  Blart...      (3  lod  Btoriaa,      Mar,    E.    Burt.    ed.      MBOS       CL, 


Goldaa  Book  of  Dholoe  Soadlnr. 


Pop      12c-Tid, — 20c      —      ^Idarulrt*  ^™""''    "™"  ^'     »«™el»"  Blortaa.      (3   and 

"'"IS.'^  i?^'°?S-"^^^"'      ^    «^-      PfP-;  TwoJd':      olSaod^uVp^manSi.   R«dl^""f' t"o -, 

Il,».rn    iiJi   ■  IrSf-  HonjThton,  3,,     i„  many  pta  ,  ea.  pt,  5c.  Lee.    Ooldamlth:    Vloai    ol    WakeBold.     „,     - — 

SSbSao^^a^^^Kor  .«,nge.t  read^  1^^  ""^oS^"  ^ci     £*?  S?"'^?'^''  ^Ll^^lf  ^^w'^'.^/ ^.^«...  ed,     OL.  lU...    IWO^'pp: 

'^    «litlo„,      (3    ,nd    *>.      Bd.      aOc      T.  wato^^-  (8     b-lTifiSSSiofd;'    (J.    Wl    ''^^  Mc,   <S  .od_  0).  .    '        .       _  .     .  .    He-cT. 

"^  _  M.  Pnb.  Co.  H.,.1,..     in      K\.       /iV-j.j     w 


Bughea     ('O.    V,):       Graded     Memorr'  'BelsO' 


Lee, 


I  T.l.., 

.2    .nd    8).      BdjL.    aoe.:    segur^ 


ffelahT  C.i'liithn  Qom:  A  Book""o"f 'Mu 
Khrmat.  In  3  pta,,  10c.  «■.  (1>.  M 
play.    12)   niolber  «or1e>,    <3)  rblld  play, 


-?""=  "7ik"''^rJ'fyV^''l'r"''^   "*  °'"S:  iFif^^nfa",-.    IS^™  a  Wl.t«.  ed.     Pl."!^*^^ 


In*    of    the    QoldoD    KjTtr.      M.     V.  wtnin;     Laaaona  on  Kanaara.     aOt  Ijte"  ,121   PP.     00c.  Itand. 

lim-'V^-V-  .  '■-  .«i  ^    ^.""'-  ^"ft*-     S*"*"   '"  Kl«d.rfart«i.  and  tAmttJ  Grover.  Euufi.  0.,  Bimjono.t  BaWM  Primer.     Gl . 

n.m.  Wlgflaa  of  Loa  ul  Har  Bonn           Bohoela,     Bda.,  2B«.;  cL,  3Bi.                     Olnn  "1  VB-     Introd,,  *0e.  _  Rand, 

...      „„..     ,«    w-^a^     p,p.,  ^^     M. 'j.i      6oS^«    iSt    Eaadw.      m  Kaklurt:  Voyage"'  X^».     lO^'      ,  =?,- .^,1-.  *""■ 

Marnard.            18e.                         ^^                             Am.   Bk.  Hamlin.  Satali  A.!   Piotnroa  from  Engllah  Otora- 


IJc..  bda,,  lOi',      (31.  Marnard.  18e,  ^^  Am     Bk     Ham Un,  Satali  A.!   PiotnB 

tore.     CL,  Ulna.     flOe. 
T    •  «  .^^  Harrii.  E.  D-!  Story  of  Bob  Rot-     80c.     Appleton. 

Literature  for  Grammar  and  Intermediate  Grades.     ■"TA™i.Sr?»"^;  "'f^::  .'"f-K? 

:  al»ln'l  ».", 


AddLBB:  Sir  Xoti  d*  Cornier.     JB.   MECS.    (T)            _-3M  pp     aoc                                             Rand             ^'p^''lt^''\SS'lo\  r.".  lln'V.'    Hong! 
™„-_     „     „...__ Maynarrt.  Sr,S.  tan.,  12We.:  cL.  SOc,  DoIt:  K.i...  BOc;  el,,  Mc._     _         Kd.  PnS, 


iriiof''"?'  Ml"st7etM;.'jr'  »i"*^Si'  ^""''  ^"^  "*"**" '"  ^""'  ^"'''•'  f"""  "^> 

— ^'llluB     S43  pp^'    aoc  £Jnd*  nrt  *'    '"   ^'      ^'    ""'    "'^   ''''■     ^'''      '^'' 

"""jT'M'.trMj.i^SiroJ^-  Si.*""-  ""oi^   BT™?'pr^™  af'offii;«?'^'o'tbi-p™?"S; 


f  Fable.   'iM  pp.    lljni,,  aic, 
'■■    BabbJ    Ball.    "      -■'-      ■ 


and  troi 


;    Cable  B 


Little    DaffrJownJItlr.    etc- 

Tajigiewosd'  TalH.     Ill.i.. 


■^uSl"iS'!'-,K?^"-S;'*-**-     """P-     i'.'--    <3briiWrt'eld"    SttS^'     Abridged   b,   Ed-^ln   StaS:    -,"""■  .^^'^S^     fA^Sl™    „,     h™*!^?"™!! 
U.Il.  mr.     iK,™<     .K,  ^.„  --0  Uj-  U,  F.  WbMtOD.     118  pp.     Mall,  MkT:    ^'a'.'tla   "?^P?p     IBe  ^SjgbS! 

Poama!  Soleoted.  "aa.'MECa,     (8)-     12c. 


IT.  118.  BLS, 


L  Sfark^id.     IWe      ESR  Am^Bk'    <*'"^'   A"«ili    Bi"rr  at'lh,   Aanali'  (flj. 


Heltsn  Primer.     IDiu.     CL.  Xe. 


UBCa  fS)  lac-  StoTT  ot  the  Hlkl.  (0),  12c,  MECS,    M.Tc.rd-    Bo^lna.    Lanlaa   Pnnont.      Teqnc  Talka'    Bnlea. 

Marr   e.    Fo«ter  and  Mb'^i'h'  Btorlaa  at  the  Old  World.    SS4  pp.     Mill.  OOc.:  io'''"'Brble  Slorlea.     From  Mra,  Farn'a  "Man 

'Fii^'±ii",Sd-FSi-.a.^"JSJ:  '''"ji"*%,!^=ef^''^^*M^^S"Arno*!d"'''I'£  ls"V'ck't1nfeiF" 

r   CbildTen.      In    tbe  Berlnnira-  CoopSr;  Tbi  Laat'^f  the'lI^™!"l9l"S!     OcS?'  "■     E'^IS  f  "St*"'''?  1  ' 

'.°.v*H"'"''i  .P"  ^""'•^  ^l^"*  _                                                                      Band.  18.     Mr,  Dob  Sanjer'a  PartJ. 

T  (be  Hon  of  Han,     3  n.  [n  one.,  Tbe  Deenlayer.     B3<l  pp,     eOe.                 Bend.  10.     LitUe  Dnmbej. 

,        .u       ...     ,  ..          LIppincott.  Defoo!  Sobmaoa  Cniaoe-     BOc,                           Rand.  30.     Nlchola*  Nlcklebf  (It 

lawatha;  the  ladlaa.     Cf..   ■"—      ■^ — ' "» • ■  -        —     =="—  ~. — -. - 


Egglsitoo.  Edward:  Hoaalar  BebODl  Boy,  OL,  Illoa!  31.     NIebolaa  Nlcklebr  ianort  nadli 

12nio.     Net,  ooc.  Serlbaer.  23.     Boota  at  tbe  BoUj  Tree  Inn. 

^"5;.  '^I'"  S'"   •»*"•'■      lTO-171-ITa.  MB08.  2».     Dr.  Marigold. 

CL.  SOc.      int.  Uanaid.  **■    Ura,    tiamp. 

Ulna.  ^H8  pp.  Hoaa.  Ooona  W. :  A  Primer  af  HaBMiy  ' 


Bab  and  Hla  Frianda,     B2.  MBCB.   (fl>  12c-  CL.  EOc.      m.  '  ~  UtmH: 

and  Storiaa  of  0»r  Don.     T.  M."K7,^,^  ::gHlJ?'':,ir-lL^!' '!:  "™3^ffi:    ^^PP^^cT  h  "  --:  "  -~-      -^^ 


Biewning,    Bobarl:    Pled    Plpar  af  Hameli^";!*  "^3?*   *"""   "~"   *^"'      "'    "^^iS"  °'*f™   "^^  fP'T"!.  t'  fi'^\.'^^'*   '■"'■Sfc 

fe'™  ."L"^™"'-^"*'     *'^  =^-     ^.P..  Ep.iot.tu.     a,l.rtl,M  frw.,      Bd»l»  OlM.73r    3M  ^ir.Tlvl 

Ti,«.t.,.i.,  .^  o,i.,-p...»    „.  iamfi|j:  i,.Sii«.Si;jrW.*F"1>™.. «.  Ist.lS;  O^Sf  Aamta.    ijio,  >.  mi*  .1.  «??t 

OlDD.  Falker,  AlUe  M.:  irayoa:  A  Book  af  SeHday  SeS:  BIp  Vaa  VInkle,  etc.     8O0.                        GhSS: 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


i^. 


S.  B.  ^nlB*.  «d. 

lis  pB.     KaO,  Mc;  Istrad.,  aSc.  '*— 

SI.  VBCS.     (S).     lie. 

JAo    dooU*    Hck.    - 

Me. 
TtlM  of  ■  TnTeIl«r. 

n*  Unraf  WuUaatn. 
VuUnvnB  *u  BU  Om 


iBtnd.,  Me. 
hfMM:    Mi    Bnii.     Adapted    bom    tba    "Won] 
Uulc"   ot  Bltbard  JelrlM.     KUu  JoMphlne 
Eellej,  ed.     130  pp.     Kill,  We.  I  Intiod.,  SOe. 

Jmidam,  Sua  S.1  Tha  Pnna  Ladr  of  Oa  Laka. 


L  40c,  1  intnd. 
Jaidaa,  Darid  Btarr:  Matka:  A  Tala  af  tha  Hlat 

lalaad*.     Bda.,  TEe.,  Mt.  Whltakcr. 

Kla>  Xjttni')  Eal^t*  of  tba  Xoimd  Tabic.     Mod- 

arnlHd  leralaD  ot  HUtoiT'i   Hoite   Dirtbar. 

tl.W.  LIppIseott. 

XSatHaj:  Watai  BabMa.     I,  H.  StleliiieT,  k1.  isa 

pp.     lUoa.     UaU,  Wc;  Introd.,  3fie.  Olim. 

BTMk    Hmxa.     JotiD     Tutim.     kiI.     im     nn. 

UiU,  BSe.;  Intrad^  3 


-•     (1  to  »}. 

-   -atiau  t»B  EacUah 
uses.     12c.    (8). 
Xorrla — Talai  fnmi  Bhakatpaaia,     TOc. 
Xotlar— Tha  Blan  tt  Lardaa.     W.   1 
ad.   (fl  and  n  lOe. 

Ha,  r.  X.I  Tba  XrawaUM  Biwk.     Pan.,  aoc; 
rZ,  SOc.  rbuucan. 

LB,   Bann.   Talaa   fmm   tba   Tiaiala  at. 
K.  H.  Halt,  m.   tS  aad  S).  Heatb. 

IfnTton,  Cbaa.  ZUat:  Haart  af  Oak  Biokih     T.  It.     '^ 
BOc.    (t  and  T).  B«aUi.     ^^^ 

ip.'    eoc.  Bcitb. 

Obai,  7.  A.:     Omoa'i  Iilaad.     CL,  nat.  He. 

Applrcor 
Odjiaar,    lUai    fram    tba.     CUB.     IK    pp.     KK 

Odjiaaoa,    tba    Kno    of   Itbaoa.     Utrj    S.    Boii 


Old  Taatamant  ■torlai 

BLS.     Pap.,  I5e. 

PaCrigtio  ftuotatlana. 


In  aiiriptim  Lascaa**. 


StelM     fram     ' 
ObroalelM  o(  air  Jaba  Tialwait.     TV^_ 
itbar:    Ufa  ot  ValaaL     Albert  r.  B 
Mt  np     " •      - 

""iije. 


:  Oar  Ooanbr  fn  E 
lafa  Wiltara.     Uarj 


lUoi. 


:bII,  Ke.i  Intrad., 
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Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co/s 

LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 
B  B 

MiCTOKOpC 


Our  line  of  magniliera  embraces  many  styles:  ooe,  two,  or  three  single 
IcDsea  in  vulcanite,  lylonite,  or  nickel'plated  folding  cases,  to  the  Achro- 
matic Triplet  lens  in  German  silver  mounting. 


We  make  microscopes  ranging  in  price  from 
915.00  to  •ZOO.OO. 

There  are  more  BB  microscopes  in  Ameri- 
can Laboratories  tlian  any  other  microscope 


The  Barnes  Dissecting  microscope,  illustrated  above,  is  a  very  practical 
and  desirable  instrument  for  elementary  classes.  Supplied,  with  one  or 
two  Doublet  lenses,  $2,50  and  93,25,  respectively.  We  manufacture 
many  other  styles.  We  make  a  specialty  of  fine  dissecting  instruments  in 
Morocco  and  leatherette  cases. 


We  believe  our  products  to   be  the  beat  iKat  c&.n    be    bought    anywhere,    And   i 
as  low  &■  quality  will  permll. 

Specle.1  prices  to  Ed\ica.tfone.l  Inailtutfons,  C».t«^lo8ueB  (re 


prices 


Collectors'  outfits:      Vasculums,  portable   plant   presses, 
drying  and  mounting  papers,  genus  covers,  etc. 


CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 


i 


We  cft,rrv  le^rge  slocks  of  chemltail  apparatus  and  chemicals  ».nd  can  fill  orders  promptly. 
We  solicit  the  opportunity   of  submitting  ab.mp]es  &nd  quoting  prices  on  our  products. 


Photographic  Lenses  ■*  ^ 
Pholo- micrograph  I  c  Apparatus 
and  Dr&M'ing  M&lerl&ls  '^ 


ANALYTICAL 

CHEHICALS 


Stains. 

Mounting  media. 

Im- 

bedding 

and     Nutrient 

Sub- 

a  lances 

>•        ^        ^        ^ 

^ 

BAUSCH    &    LOMB    OPTICAL     COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Go  to  Headquarters  for  Your 

5CH00L  FURINITUKE 


We  are  the  largest  School  Furniture 
Manufacturers  in  the  world.  Producing 
every  variety  of  Desks.  Chairs,  Settees, 
and  other  equipments  required  for  every 
grade  of  School,  College,  or  University. 


5ome  of  Our  5pecialUe5 

Desks  for  Schools  of  Commerce 
Laboratory  Furniture 
Seating  for  Assembly  Halls 
Lecture  Room  Chairs  with  Tablets 
Adjustable  Desks 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Circulars 


AriERICAN   SCHOOL   FURNITURE   CO., 

19,  21,  &  23  West  Eighteenth  Street,  NEW  YORK 

WESTERN  SALES  OFFICEi  90  Waba^  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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Teachers  and  Pupils 
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AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

^pr^T^^^^^Hp^ 

PENCILS. 

l»i,  ^JfliK  "If  you  want 
HHHI|9HI  a  thing  to  ap- 
^H^B^I^y  pear           your 
l>ational  life,  place  it  in  your 
1  school  system." 

They  do  satisfactory  work  and  wear  down  in 
use,  not  breaking  down  in  sharpening.  Our  latest 
is  a  large  pencil  with  a  large  lead,  easy  to  hold, 
wears  slowly,  and  docsa't  cramp  the  hand. 

Mention  this  publication  and  send  i6  cents  for  sam- 
ples ivorth  double  tht  money. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

June  23,  190Z 
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Educational  Leaf  Cabinet, 

A  DEVICE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  USE, 

in  wbuli  on  be  monnted,  lor  prMarratioD  &Dd  aie. 

Pen  Worit,  Drawinji,  PiJntinj*,   KIndcrsaKcn   Work,    Needle 

Woiil,  and  Aapi,  Chart*,  Clippings,  Photojraplu, 

or  llUulratloiu  of  any  kind. 

Sokool  people  who  visited  »iiy  ol  the  folIovlDS  EiposltioDi  will  re- 
mambei  faoir  (rell  tlieie  ubmeti  fsoililAteil  the  diBplai  of  EdocatiouBl 
Exhibits:  Golvmblan  Eipoajlioo.  ISffi:  TeoDenee  Centenclel  Bipoi- 
iHon,  1S97:   Fuli  EipostAoD,  IVOO:    Pan-AmericaD   Siporit'on,  IWi ; 

Sontb  QiroUDaIiiter>aUtB  ind  Weit  Indian  EnMiltloD,  igoNioit.  Tbe; 
ua  aleonowln  dm  kI  ibe  Oorb  Qrelend)  EihtbitloB. 
Krerr  Rohool  ihanld  have  al  Iragt  ooa  of  Ibeee  CaUnats.    It  la  ao  it. 

JDlrad  by  (be  Boards  of  Bdootlon  of  lOme  of  tbelarseitcillealntbe 
'nited  Biates.   ManoFaEtiued  onljbr 

NEW  JERSET  SCHOOl-CHURCH  FURNITURE  CU., 

Send/or  cataloatif  ana  vricea.  TRE.NTON,  N.  J. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLY 

Ooods  fully  giuraDteed 
■Dd  subject  to  retnm  at 
mr  eipeiiBe  if  not  satis- 
Factory  or  enited  to  yonr 


BARGAINS 


BEST   BLACK   INK 

(Bame  a»  nied  In  Chicago  Scboolrt  and  gnnraTitMd. 
8-(Eal.  Kes  t  .90 1  lO-gal  Eeg      ....      ts.ao 

5-SBlEeB         .       .  l.tslw-gal.  Ketr      ....         tm 

Andrews'  thutleaa  Wool  Felt  Erasers,    -  M.IH)  per  sroea  :  v>o.  per  do£en 
White  8andQ»kr  Crayons  (IW-groBg  lots)  .       ...  Be.  pergroBB 

(smaller  qoantities)       -       -       SMo.  ^' 
liS4-in.  Oood  ManiU  Prantice  Paper  (any  mJins'Iesired),  lie.  per  ream 

i!c(ai.in     "      White         '■  ■'         18a.   " 

Fools  or  Legal  Cap  Paper  (folded  sheets)  -        a*c.  "      " 
Letter  "  "  "        -        '""    " 

re  BpBcimens  o 

UMde  on  all  school  goods. 

LIBERAL  PAY   FOR   INFOR-MATION 


CATALOGS  MAILED    ON  BK<iVEST 
No.  4— Physical  and  tlcienceApparatilH, 
No.  *— Kindergacten  Ooods 

No.  IS— School  Bnpplies— Books  and 
No.  IT-flehool  and  Ofiic 


ETERYTHINIi  FOK 


E..  W.  A.    ROWLES,      -vtimoCH- 

JI77-ir9  Monroe  Street,  Chlcaae 

:  This  Coupon  la  good  for  $5.00. 

:        uprrtam'/TeUbii  of  wblDb  S^^lnb  (E«U.°°Th'l>  •i'o>^"g(' 


This  Coupon  la  good  for  25  cenis. 


[E  make  three  distinct  sets  of  physical  a.ppa- 
s.  all  lollowiag  the  Crowell  plan :  The 
Crowell  Cabinet  No.  i — (400  after  Sept.  i, 
(150  now ;  the  Crowell  Cabinet  No.  : — S300  ;  a  set  designed  lo 
meettbe  Regents' requiremeais—Jjoo.  We  also  sell  (he  Colum- 
bia Electrical  Outfit,  a  superior  set  of  apparatus  on  magnetiim 
and  current  electricity. 
Write  for  catalogs  fully  d«. 
scribing  these  various  aets. 
Our  piece  B.pp&,raLttM 
challengescompanson,  We 
mention  the  Crowell  Bal- 
ance, all  aluminum— price, 
with  weights,  $1$;  the  Cf>- 
lumbia  Micrometer,  meu^ 
ures  up  to  one  half  inch  by 
thousandths  of  an  iach— 
price,  (1.90.  Our  revening 
switch,  resistance  boi,  ao. 
nomeler,  wheatslone  bridge,  etc.,  are  simple,  durable,  and  low 

We  should  like  to  know  your  needs,  whether  it  be  for  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological  laboratory,  yotir  maDUil 
training  department,  or  for  general  supplies. 

Our  art  lupplies  for  school-roam  decoration  and  art  work 
will  be  found  unsurpassed. 

COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.. 

Formerly  The  Crowell  Apparattu  Co., 
Indi&.na.polis,  Ind. 


Central  School 
Supply  Houses 

WRITING 

e  (Rapid  Vertical  Style) 
.K  Books  (Rapid  Round  Hand  Style) 
WritiaBTableta 
■  ■  nsh  Spellers 

Roadebnsh  Rheti 
Rondebt 

MAPS 

FoUtioo-Relief  covering  every  cotmtrf  on  the  globe 

QLOBES 

Torres  tiol  Celestial  Slated 

APPARATUS 

Fumitare,  Anatomical  Charts,  School  Beaks,  Blackboards,  etc. 

MODELS 

Bock-Steger  Anatomical  Models 

THE  ATLAS  TABLETS 

Are  prepared  in  the  following  series ; 
SCIBNCC.  for  Laboratory  N'otes  and  Drawings  in  Pbysiog- 

raphy.    Biologi',   Botany.   Zoology,   Physics.    Chemistry. 

Physiology.  Geology,  Hetbariora. 
MATHEMATirS  for  Written  Work  in  Hatbomatics.Osom- 

etry,  Analytii^  Geometry.  TrigoDoiuetry,  Calcnlos. 
OUTLINES  with  Topics  and  for  Notes  in  C.  8.  History. 

t  Oeneral  History.  Etiglish  Grammar,  t  Literature,  Rhetoils. 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE 

irew  TOBK-a»B  Broadway      CHIC&G0-1IS.J3I  Waba.li  AtB. 
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The  Risk  of  Summer  Travel 

The  greater  amount  of  travel  in  the  summer  time  increases  personal  risk.     We 
insure  you  against  loss  of  income  resulting  firom  accidents,  if  you  take  out  an 

Accident  Policy 

in  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  the  oldest,  largest,  and  strongest 
Accident  Insurance  Company  in  the  world.  These  policies  guarantee  a  weekly 
income  while  disabled,  and  large  amoxmts  for  loss  of  legs,  arms,  hands»  feet,  or 
eyes.  If  death  ensues,  a  stated  sum  is  paid.  $27,000,000  have  been  distributed 
among  377,000  policy-holders  or  their  families  for  injuries  or  death. 

A  Life  Policy 

in  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  provides  safe  insurance  at  a  lower  guaranteed  net 
cost  than  mutual  companies,  which  charge  for  insurance  and  give  such  a  share  in 
the  profits  as  they  see  fit.  The  Travelers  charges  for  insurance  oi^ly.  The  net  cost 
of  a  policy  in  The  Travelers  is  therefore  guaranteed  and  known  beforehand,  and  the 
difference  in  cost  is  in  your  pocket  first  to  last. 

Agents  in  every  town;  or  write  for  Intertsting  literature 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 

H&rtfordt  Conn. 

{Founded  i86j) 


PROGRAM 
ANDTiMF 


Some  Things  Accomplished  by  It: 

IT  flvei  all  tignali  for  class  periods,  assem- 
bliag  and  dismissing  scbool,  iDtermission 
periods,  etc.;  in  fact,  it  ntiiinatlcally 
signus  everv  period  of  the  program,  or  pro 
giama,  in  all  classes  of  schools  and  colleges, 


and  the  Secondary  Clocks  which  are 

cantroUed  from  the  Master,  or  Program 
Clock,  all  show  the  Mune  andlMnvct  tlnw. 
Therefore  every  Clock  and  erety  bell  are  en 
tlma.  There  ara  no  clocks  to  wind,  no  bells  to 
ringby  haBd,no  strain  on  nerves  of  teachers 
cansea  by  watching  the  time;  everybody  and 
everything:  connected  with  the  school  are  al- 
ways ea  UOM,  and  this  Is  accomplished  with- 
out any  effort  or  concern  on  the  part  of  anv 
teacher  or  aay  one  connected  with  tbeTscbooI. 
The  Frick  Program  and  Time  System  is  a 
great  disciplinar^n ;  it  saves  time  and  nerves 
and  brings  about  a  regularity  and  smoothness 
in  scfaool  work  that  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  any  other  means. 

It  is  in  successful  operation  in  hundreds  of 
schools  and  colleges,  and  you  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  our  little  book, "  Results  Secured  by  Frick 
Oocks."    Ask  for  it. 

t:As  it  if  impossible  to  more  than  •■^eat  the  uses  and  ad- 
TUtagei  of  this  System  in  an  ad.  please  write  us  for  catalogue 
acd  fiul  information,  which  will  be  promptly  furnished. 

FRED.  FRICK   CLOCK  CO., 

SUCCESSORS   TO    FRED,    FRICK, 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 
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^he  drnfinilions  of  the  folloboing  words  are  ^i-Oen  in  Webster's  "Oictionary 

E,CONOMY  =  Thrifty    Management,   Disposition   of 
things,  System  of  Rule*  and  Regulations. 

CLf!,ANLINE,SS  =  Free  from  Dirt  and  Impurities, 

Neat,  Clean,  Pure. 

HYGIENE.— Relating    to    Health— Promo  tive    o  f 
Health. 

What  more  Effective  and  Con- 
clusive Method  can  you  E.nforce  In 
your  Schoola,  so  aa  to  Combine  the 
Results  of  the  above  words.than  ihe 

"Holden  System 
for  Preserving   Books"? 

By  Using  a  Holden  Book  Cover  L;;S,1;t"rwoiM  ^I^SiJ^o^S^ 

BOOK  ITSE-LF. 

The  books  are  made  to  last  from  40^  to  60*  longer  than  usual. 
Lessens  the  Danger  of  Spreading  contagious  diseases  among  the  Scholars. 
Reduces  the  Enormoui  Annual  Outlay  for  replenishing  new  text-books. 
Teaches  the  Scholars — care  and  neatness  of  Public  Property. 

Holden's  Transparent  Paper  S^oJ'Ji"  prr.i„f ''°"'  ■^"""^'"^  ""=  '''^'- 

oken    ; 
loosened  leaves. 

Our  Book  Covers  are  adjustable-aTd'J^l^;  L..eh.„.,e-^«,-;*„.^ 

Strong  and  durable  enough  to  last  a  School  year  of  wemr,  tear,  and  handling. 
It  only  Costs  about  930  to  take  care  of  $1000  worth  of  text-books. 
Adepled  by  all  tht  tarie-ri  ciliet  tn  ^etv  England  for  1h»  pa*t  30  y9tir*—ord»rtn^  annually 

To  Members  of  School  Boards, 

WTE  know  you  Cannot  Afford  to  operate  your  Schools  under  the  Free- Text  Book 

^^     Laws  without  this  "  System  "  in  conjuction. 

You  pay  out  more  to  Publishers  «/o«^— than  to  us  and  Publishers. 

The  interests  of  the  Taxpayers — demand  that  the  books  be  given  Systematic  Care — so 

that  their  usefulness  and  durability  be  increased. 

O-Ver  1,4-00    School  "Boards  notu    \/sin^    Ihi-x    "  Syslem  " 

Endorsed  and  Praised  by  prominent  Educatori  and  Business  Men,     A  steady  and  great 
Growth  in  our  business  proves  that  the  underlying  Factors  of  this  System 

ARE, 

ECONOMY,    CLEANLINESS,    and    HYGIENE    In    the    SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The  Systematic  Care  of  the  Books— 

The  Necessity  of  Enforcing  and  Promoting  Cleanliness  and  Hygiene  are  well  known  to 
Progressive  School  OfRcials. 

We  extend  a  Cordial  Invitation  to  All  to  visit  our   Exhibit  during  N.  E.  A.  at  the  Exposition 
Building,  Space  No,  65. 

HOLDEN  PATOn-  BOOK  COVED  COMPANY, 

S|iriii(Iield,  Mass.  f.o.b«<  643 


fiBM,  Sam   l>*Kr  lBll«ri   A.  ttatf.     U»  pp. 
Jafe,    Ik*    Book    of,— BoTlMd    Tonloo.      14S-14S, 
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VoioM  of  tha  ncht,  ut  OOn  rniii      IST,  — 

■CBC8.     Ue.  lUrnud.  U 

Lamlli    Bodd  ■■<  Uteulo*>  taS  Otiwr  rutn. 
se,    BLS.      Fxv.,    Uc.  HpncEtin. 

ud     Otlior     P^OTB. 


-TB-TT,  HBCS.     Mc. 

■  ud  WrltlBci  af  Addlvm. 

d.  1«H,  BliB.     Pip.,  ISe.i  1 
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■bA  Otbor  Foom*.  „.. 
HUL     rap.,   IM.  Hoosbtw. 

XoBMdyi  Hon*  Bboo  BoMnaoo.     BLB,    Pap.,  SOe. ' 

eL.  SOe.,  nnli. 

SlpUac:  liint  tbat  TUlad.     80c.  Band. 

Laabi    Old    China,    and    Othar    Xiaar*    of    EUa. 

n,  BIA     Pap.,  Uc  HouhtoD. 

-  ^nra  af  EUa.     BOc.  Slblo/. 

^Hya,  U8.UU.  USC8.  OL,  Me.  Umjni  — 
KlBOdar,  0.i  ^paUa.     OOc.  Bi 

VotUirt  Bol    BOc.  El — 

LaBdori  Salaatiasi  frsm  InuwliiarT  Ocsnnatlaiia. 

A.  0.  Nnroomar,   cd.     Cl,   BOc.  emt. 

tuRomoo:  Prfmai  ot  Anwrlona  LHaratura.      ( 

tan.     Uitten   to   the  preoent   Oaj.      US 

SOe.  Am.  : 

^-f"-*  Lltaratiira  Prlmar.     Obaacei  to  te 

MUtoB  to  th*  Doatta  af  CHbboB.     96e. 

Oluneer  to  Kacanlar,  Dlekena,  etc     80«! 

ViliiMi  af  I«t]B  Utvatma.     SOc.       Ad. 

VifDOI  of  Qiaok  Utaranm.    Ma.  Am 

MBoaM  of  Hadiaral  Utaratm.     aoe. 

Am.    HI. 
UBSoln  and  Daoclaa,  Ipooohoa  of,  In  IIM.     31S, 

HBOB.     Uc.  Majnird. 

T tit  11-    Vatda  of.     181,  Itmas.     I3c.      Harnard. 

aiitTrtan  Bpowili,  ate.    ta,  BL"      "—     — 

Laatfallow,     VUttlar    aaA     Imna.      

1,  4.  and  M,  BIA     HOC  Hoogbton. 

LoutoUov:  OomtiUp  of  MUa*  aUBdlili.    %  B~ 

"Wj^ifio.:  11-.  «o.  ta.^?SS!„. 

asd   Othar  Feami.      Pap.,   Xtci    cL,    SOe. 

IransoUii*.     t.    EIA     Pap.,   inc.;  Un.,   Mc 
. SSc.  ^«blay 

iuH  Omtr  at  Om  BaUn  Taima.     IM,   BU 

Uc,  Dit  HoochtoD 

floUn  Laaand.     X  and  M,  BU.     Pap..  ISe. 


la.     Illaa.     U  and  14,   BL 
:  alM>  tn  1  T.,  im^  Mc 

■d.  PdC.  C 
..  aOe.;  oL,  SOc 


TTadar  Ilia   Old  Elm,    ud  Othar  Peama.      IS,  KoOaXrl  Hlah  Sobeal  aad  Utarair  Baadai.     I» 

BLB.     Pap..   IBc.  Booflitoii.  Tlaad  edJtlDD.     OL,  Umo,  «TS  pp.     We. 

TUloB  of  BIT  Lannfal,  aad  Othar  PlaoaL     80,  Am.  Bk. 

BLS.     Pip.,   IBc.i    alio  llB.  XaBdarllla'a  TiaralJ  aad  Wntlffo'i   Blbla.     101, 

lEc.  Siblar.  UXOB.     13e.  Karaaid. 

Lrlr,  'ehai    bidrmlsa.     Q.  P.  Baker,  ad.  8Se.  Xatlowvl     Tha  Inr  of  Xalte.     Abrldcad  aod  ii- 

Holt.  porcated;     ilao     aala.     tnm    Tba    Paialauta 

Kaoaulay  aad  OailTlai     XiBaya  on   Orakar'a  Bdl-  Staaphart  and  Han  ud  Laaoder.     101,  KICl. 

tloB  of  BonalTi  ^ahaaoB.     OOe.  Holt.  lie.  Kanud. 

Kaaaular:    Aimada,  and  Othn  Poobu.     IS  ud  11,  Xdwaid  IL     ■.  T.  UcIdoihltB,  ad.     OL,  Me. 

aSwoU'a^a  of  7ohBUB.     10«,  MBOa!"ik!  "■'S?"'.  '^'•K^*  "*  *"  »rf»^ 
Oaldamlth,  Buajaa,  Xna.     D'AifelavTsOe.  XatOowi,   B. :   lBtiodaetlOB_  to  tho  I 

Ad.  Bk. 

Euar  on  Lord  OUT*.     T3.T4,  UBCfl.     OL,  840.  „  ,,   --,--*.-     ;-,  „,    „  ___, ^ 

^^  Uarninl.  Kodiaaral      (hioalelaia-<3ltBUni,     ProliMrt,     D< 
aoc.                                                       A^A  B  Oomlsaa,   and   OolUnl.     140.     IOCS.      Ue. 


,  IBc.i  llB.,   Oc. 


cL,  ao. 


Am.  Bk. 
ay.       >44« 


_    Hayaaid. 

"  OUHn*  Pmul  '?"!(■&. ""ue.      Karaaid. 
£>All*fi>,  n  Paaainaa,  Ooma*,  Lrel —      '- 
T3,   BU.     Pap.,   IBc.;   Un.,  3Sc 


1    wuild* 


tan.     SB,    84,    uid   SS. 


I.  H.  Pimtt,  ad 
Xnar'  nth*  Pl^Hm-a  nivnaa.    HBOS.  *13c! 
Kaaur     n     Tiadaaldk     th*     Bnat      lOS-lOoi 

eX oi ^!s«.  Abridtod.  6.,  «-g;ig:  ••a^ *g«|«-:  -'"-joto. -i.';^^ 

Id.  Put  Oo^  "WO!    DtopU.     1B8-1BT,  HBCa.     OL,  Me. 

I.      1&°I«'  """'  n»-VankI»«»-Lalla  Bookh.    BM?b^ 

"""ISS:  Atalaata'*  Baa*,  ate.     To  taaeliaia,  n£ 

IT*  MBC8.     ISe.                             Ibmrd.  "2?^=    ^**"   **•    *»*'■      m-ISS,  'H!bGB^ 

aJ  Sddanitt.     W.  P.   Trent,   ed.     lOS,  w..-^.;.    «      t  ...  ...          -.            MhynaM. 

BLB.     Pan.,  IBe.i  Un.,  SSc.           Hoaahtof  JJaloak,  D.  X.     Toha  Halifax.     80.                 Sand. 

Ian  af  AadaBt  Bomo.     io.  BLB.     Pap~llte.[    "—~-=    »—*  ■*'— « '.    "   "—    —    — 

lOc.      '  Bd.  Pnl.  Co! 


.  -       II 

Remington 

OP  TBI 

Remington 

Typewriter 

^'"'          The           ^:: 

ia  constrocted  up- 
on tbi  simplest  and 

Typewriter 

moat    direct    me- 

chaoical    princi- 
ples.    Even    chil- 

for utility  and   re- 
liabUity  Is    world- 

dren readily  mas- 

wide. ItiBiogene- 

ter  the  details  req 

■g   |\r^||VERf fPf^f 0 1 1  '^^ 

ral  use  everywhere. 

ligent  use  of   tbe 

fc.  ^^^^^^^ ^^ra          ■^ 

To  be  familiar  with 

machine. 

tbe  machine  most 

DURABILITY 

'''^Z           Grand  Pruc           ^ 

commonly  used  in 

The  Remington  is 

the  business  world 

thorougly  made  in 
every  part.    Item 

is  a  decided  advan- 

bodies  the  practi 
cal   experience    of 
twenty-five    years 

as  the  khowledge      | 
often  enables  a  be- 

It is  built  for  hard 

ginner  to  accept  of- 

and constant  use 

fers   of   profitable 

and  it  IS  not  easily 
put  out   of   order 
even    under  the 

.v^^-M  "*'*'*" f''             x^.x. 

employment     that 
would    not  other- 

Manufactured  only  by 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  t  BENEDICT,  Re«>i»jioi.i;p«wrii.rco.,  327  Broadway,  Hew  York 
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New  Century 
Typewriter 

Is  especially  desirable  for  school  ivork 
bacause  of  Its 


Compl»i€  K.9yboard 

Thorough  eonttruction 
Eo-it  of  operation 

Superior  mechanical  prindptt^ 


Th*  *•  Book  of  ih«  Ptew  C«ntury  "  «)m«  to  givo  k  full  t 

of   thoM  umI   inA,ny   other  oxcollenclM.     ><      ^     Write   for    It. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

343  BROADWAY,  NBW  YORK. 


A  Minimnm  of  Friction  ^m  Maximnm  of  Life 

TO   THE 

Smith  Premier 
Typewriter 


Ball  bearing  carriage.  Conical  bearing  type 
bara.  Rocking-shaft  to  convey  power  from  key 
stem  to  type.  Friction  minimized  as  ia  no  other 
machine.  Wearing  qualities  and  ease  of  operation 
multiplied.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
THE  SMITH  PREMIER  IS  BEST  ADAPTED 
TO  SCHOOL  use.  Besides  it  has  the  SMITH 
PREMIER  COMPLETE  KEYBOARD. 


Catalogut  ahd  Touch  ItatracHon  Bpok  Fitt. 

THE    SMITH    PREMIER     TYPEWRITER    CO. 

SYKACUSB,  N.  T..  U.  S.  A. 
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PaaUUaf  I    Tha  Dvtdhauui'i  TliMid*.    SL8.    Pap.. 

12  l-Se.;  cL,  20e.  CnlT. 

FlBtot    Orito.    199.  MSCS.     ISe.  Mtjnmtd, 

Jvdnaeitt  of  BooratM,  etc  .  P.  B.  If  ore,  tr. 
IS,  BL8.    Pap.,  16c.  Hough  too. 

Vteteroli'a  Lives.  Alexander  the  Great  and  Jnllna 
Oaesar. 

Pericles  and  Fabiai. 
llaxlmqs,  Demoethenea  and  CMeero. 
Aldbladea    and     Oorlolanna,     Arlatldea,     and 

Oato  the  Ceneor. 
AgesUana,  Pompej,  and  Phoolan.    Ba.  lOe. 

Bd.  Pab.  Co. 
VM!      Oold-Bng,     Poxlolned    Letter    and    Other 
Tales.     W.  P.  Trent,  ed.     190,   BL8.     Pap., 
16e. 

BaTsn,  and  Other  Poems;  also  essaj  on  the 
Poetic  Principle.     72,  MBOS.     12e. 

Ifaynard. 

Bavea,  Yall  of  the  Bouse  of  Viher,  etc.    119, 

BLS.    Pap.,  16e.  Houghton. 

Peems  of  Zalghtly  AdTentnre.  Tennyeoo's  Gareth 
and  Ljnette,  Matthew  Arnold's  Sohrab  and 
Bnatom,  Macaalay's  Horatiua,  and  Lowell's 
Vision  of  Sir  LannfaL  Pap.,  20e.;  cL,  80c. 
8L8.  UnlT. 

Pope:  Essay  on  Gritioism,  and  Other  Poenuk  26, 
MBGS.     Pap.,   12c.  Bfajnard. 

Essay  on  liiA.     88-84,  MBCS.     24c 

Maynard. 
Tranalatien  of  the  Hiad.      10c.     Bd.  Pnb.  Co. 

Bks.  I,  VI,  XXII,  and  XXIV.    100,  BLS. 

Pap.,  16c.;  lln.,  25c.  Hoagbton. 

— — Wm.  C.  Lawton,  ed.    182  pp.    Illos.    82c. 

Globe. 
Sibley. 


-F.  B.  Sharp  and  L  Bell,  eds.    26c. 

Johnson. 
-ICazwell  and  Chubb,  eds.   60c. 

Longmans. 
-Paul  Sborey,  ed.  26c.  Heath. 

-Flaxman's  illos.    197-198,  HEC8.    CI.,  24c. 

Maynard. 
-Creasy  and  Moody,  eds.    26c.  Scott. 

-Selections   from   Bks.    1— VIII.      114-146. 


MBCS.    24c  Maynard. 

Poema.    10c.  Bd.  Pub.  Co. 

Beleolioaa  fkom  Poems.    B.  B.  Beed,  ed.    70c. 

Holt. 

Bape  of  the  Look,  and  IBpistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

66,  MBCS.  12c.  Maynard. 

PSfS.  Gray,  and  Goldsmith.    Selected  Poems.    G. 

A.  Watroos,  ed.    80c.  A.  ft  B. 

Porler:  Thaddeoa  of  Warsaw.    60c.  Band. 

Bof^,  J.  G.:  Children  of  the  Abb^.    60.      Band. 

Beasettl,  D.  G. :  Selected  Poems.    W2,  MBCS.  12c. 

Maynard. 
B^Un:    Modem  Painters.    48,  MBCS.     12c. 

Maynard. 

Of  King's   Treasures.     Of   Queen's   Gardens. 

176,  and  177,  MBCS.    12c  ea.  Maynard. 

fleiamo  and  Lilies.    10c.  Ed.  Pub.  Co. 

' E.  K.  Boot,  ed.    CI.,  60c. 

142,  ELS.    Pap.,  16c. 

Complete.     226-226,   MBCS.     CI.,  24c 

Maynard. 
BeleotionB.     60c.  Sibley. 


Holt. 
Houghton. 


Baintsbury,    G.:    Primer    of    Freaeh    Llteratue. 

228  _pp.     80c.  Am.  Bk. 

SooU:    Fair  Maid  of  Perth.    60.  Band. 

Ivanhoe.    Perry,  ed.    76c.  Longmans. 

-Pap.,  20c.;  cL,  80c    SLS.  Unlr. 

14  bp.    60c  Band. 

-McClintock,  ed.    HBC.    60c.  Heath. 

-C.  L.  Maxey,  ed.    688  pp.    CL,  lUua.  80c 

Globe. 
BLS.     Pap.,  60c.;  lln.,  60c. 

Houston. 

Slmonds.  ed.     46c.  Scott. 

Guy  Mannenng.    60c  Band. 

Kenilworth.    Mary  H.  Norrls,  ed.    60c. 

Am.  Bk. 

-Pap.,  20c.;  cl.,  80c.     SLS.  UuIt. 

n  pp.    00c.  Band. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.   86c.  Sibley. 

-Pap.,  10c. ;  cl.,  26c.  Ed.  Pub.  Co. 

Pap.,  20c.;  cl.,  80c.  UnlT. 

L  B.  Alton,  ed.    40c  A.  ft  B. 

Scott. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  W.  J.  Eolfe,  ed. 
184,  ELS.  Pap..  30c. ;  also  in  Eolfe's  Stu- 
dent's Series.     Cl.,  to  teachers,  63c. 

Houghton. 

Pap.,  10c. ;  cl.,  25c.  Ed.   Pub.  Co. 

Moody  and  Willard,  eds.     26c.  Scott. 

SLS.     Pap.,   12  l-2c.;  cl.,  20c.  UnlT. 

Marmion.     10c. ;  cl.,  25c.  Ed.  Pub.  Co. 

35c.  Sibley. 

LoTett,  ed.     75c.  Longmans. 

Moody  and  Willard,  eds.    30c.  Scott. 

^To  teachers,  63c.  Houghton. 

Quentin  Durward.     Mary  H.  Morris,  ed.    60c. 

Am.  Bk. 
Poems.     00c.  Band. 

Bob  Boy.    SLS.    Pap.,  12  l-2e.;  cl.,  20c. 

UnlT. 

526  pp.     60c.  Band. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  SLS.  Pap.,  12  l-2c. 
Cl.,   20c.  UnlT. 

Talisman.     Julia  D.  Dewey,  ed.    60c. 

Am.  Bk. 

WaTorley.    00c.  Band. 

Woodstook.     Perry,  ed.     76c.  Longmans. 

Sdhun,  Carl:    Abraham  Lincoln;    also  testimonies 

by   Emerson,    Whittier,   Holmes,    and  LowelL 

183,  ELS.     Pap.,  16c.  Houghton. 

Soudder,  H.:  Literature  in  School.    D,  BLS.    16c 

Shakespeare:    As  Ton  Like  It.     98,   BLS.     Pap., 

16c.;  also  lin.,  26c.  Houghton. 

Wendell  and  Phelps,  eds.     60c. 

Longmans. 

^lOc.  Bd.  Pub.  Co. 

36c.  Sibley. 

^Bds,  20c.;  d.,  30c.  A.  ft  B. 

also   Parts   of   King   Lear,    Othello,    and 

TroiUua  and   Cressida.     21,    MBCS.     12c. 

Maynard. 
Ooriolanua.     10c.  Ed.  Pub.  Co. 

Oymbeline,  10c.  Bd.  Pub.  Co. 

Hamlet.  Eichard  Grant  White,  ed.;  addi- 
tional notes  hj  Helen  Q.  Cone.  116,  ELS. 
Pap.,   80c.;   lin.,   40c.  Houghton. 

Bds,  25c.;  cl.,  36c.  A.  ft  B. 

10c.  Ed.  Pub.  Co. 

Henry  Vm.    10c.  Bd.  Pub.  Co. 


pts  of  Julius  Oaesar.     MBCS.     12c 

Maynard. 
Julius  Oaesar.    10c.  Bd.  Pnb.  Co. 

Neilson,  ed.     26c.  Scott. 

Bds.     40c  Tiongmsns. 

r,  BLS.     Pap.,  I6c;  lln.,  2Sc 

-Bda,  20c.:  cL,  80c.  A.  ft  B. 

-A.  H.  Tolman,  ed.     Cl.,  Illos.,  82c 

Globe. 

-Margaret  H.  McCarter,  ed.    10c       Crane. 

I.  Hall,  Jr.,  ed.     26c  Sanborn. 

^B.  B.  Hale,  Jr.,  ed.    SL8.     60.  CnlT. 

Zing  John.    10c  Bd.  Pnb.  Co. 

also  Parte  of  Bidhard  XL     MBCS.     12e. 

Mkynard. 
Zing  Bidhard  XL    10c.  Bd.  Pub.  Oc 

T.    10c.  Bd.  Pub.  Oc 

10c  Bd.  Pub.  Co. 


K^   Henry   I^'i    also    parte    of   Henry   V, 
Bmaj  VZ,  and  Biehard  uL  28,  MBCS.    12e. 

Maynard. 
Maebeth.    Manly,  ed.  Bds.,  40c      Longmans. 

10c  Bd.  Pub.  Cc 

Sibley. 
-Bds.,  20c.;  cL.  80c.  A.  ft  B. 

^Boynton  and  Neilson,  eds.     2Sc       Scott 

B.  K.  Chambera,  ed.    HBC.     26c     Heatb. 

W.    L.    Cross,   ed.     172   pp.     CL,    lUus., 

82c.  Globe. 

^Bfargaret  H.  McCarter,  ed.     10c      Crane 

Eichard  Grant  White,  ed.;  notes  by  Helen 

G.  Cone.     106,  BLS.     Pap.,  16c.;  Un.,  26c 

Houghtoo. 

Cl.,  12mo.     144  pp.     66c.  Am.  Bk. 

Merdhaat  of  Tenloe.    Sels.  from  Acts  I,  III, 
and  IV,  14,  MBCS.  Maynarfl. 

^H.  L.  Withera,  ed.    26c.  Heath. 

10c.  Bd.  Pub.  Go. 

(unmere,  ed.  60c.  Longmans. 

-Bda.,  20c.;  cL,  80c.  A.  ft  B. 

16c.  UnlT. 

^LoTett,  ed.    26c  Scott. 

Helen  Gray  Cone,  ed.    160  pp.    Cl.,  111ns., 

82c.  Globe 

Midsummer  Vighf  s  Dream.  10c    Bd.  Pub.  Cc 

85c.  _     Sibley. 

-Baker,   ed.     60c. 


Shakespeare  Beader.  Bxtracta  from  tbm  Plays. 
C.  H.  Wykes,  ed.  181-182-188,  MBOB.  CL, 
86c.  Maynard. 

Shakespeare  Speaker.     49,   MBOS.     12c 

Twelfth  Bight.  10c.  Ed.  f!£?*Co! 
Tempest.  10c.  Ed.  Pub.  Co. 
^Bds., 


20c.;  cL,  80c 


A.  ft  B. 


Shelley:    Skylark,  Adonala,  etc    86,  MBCS.     12c 

Maynard. 
Blmma:    The  Yemassee.     Pap.,  20c;  cL,  80c. 

UniT. 

Bkelton,  W^att,  and  Surry:    Seleoted  Poems.    07, 

MBCS.     12c.  Maynard. 

Sophooles:      Antigone.       English  Torsion.        88, 

MBCS.     12c.  Maynsid. 

Bouthey:  Life  of  Velson.  10c.  Bd.  Pub.  Co. 
^Miller,  ed.    76c. 

(Continued  on  page  781.) 


^^  ^  «|[»  «|[»  «|[»  «|[»  «|[»  «(•  «|[»^  «|[»  ^ 

Gastritis 


4» 


Dyspepsia 
Malnutrition 


♦▼♦♦▼▼  ♦▼•f*  •f**f*  •f^X 


When  the  stomach  refuses  to  perform  its  functions,  the 
arrest  of  the  disease  is  well-nigh  an  impossibility.  At 
such  a  time  the  value  of 

S  O  VIJ^IJSfE 

commends  itself  to  the  patient.  In  all  intestinal  or  gas- 
tric irritation  and  inflammation  or  ulceration  that  even 
rejects  food  itself,  try  BOVININE,  and  witness  the  nour- 
ishing, supporting,  and  healing  work  done  entirely  by 
absorption,  without  the  slightest  functional  labor  or  irri- 
tation. Send  for  our  scientific  treatise  on  administration 
of  BOVININE,  and  reports  of  hundreds  of  clinical  cases. 


4» 

<♦    UHE  BOVI/fl/fE  CO., 
4» 


75  West  H^u^ton  St.,  /fetu  yorK.    «f 
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The  Ma whnsetts  Mntnal  Lif e  Insurance  Co., 


SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


Incorporated  1851. 


JOHN  A.  HALL,  Prciidciit.  JUUUS  H.  APPLETON,  Vkc-Pitsidcnt.         HENRY  M.  PHILUPS,  Secretary. 

Assets,  January  1, 1902,  -  -  $28,291,564.38 
Liabilities,  -  -  .  -  25,905,423.85 
Surplus,         -       -       -       -     2,386,140.53 

Since  its  organization  The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  has  .paid  to 

its  policy  holders  in 

Death  ClaimSt  $31,983,897.63. 

Endowments  Matured,  $3,659995o«oo. 

Dividends,  $io,3oo,88o.7i. 

AGENCIES    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    OITIES. 


The  Uncertainties  of  the  Teacher's  Occupation 


Suggest  the  Safesfuard  of  Life  Insurance. 


Every  serious-minded  teacher  with  a  fixed  income,  and  in  possession  of  active  faculties  and 
good  health,  should  make  the  provision  that  Life  Insurance  affords  against  loss  of  employ- 
ment, failing  health,  and  advancing  age.    When  health  fails,  it  is  too  late. 


Write  us  stating  what  part  of  your  income  you  could  set  aside  each  year  for  this  purpose, 
state  your  age,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  suggest  the  form  of  policy  best  suited  to  your 
needs,  and  tell  you  how  much  life  insurance  that  amount  would  buy  within  a  certain  period. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Has  paid  policy-holders  more  than  any  other  company  in  the  world — over 

$5(S9.000,000 

Its  assets  exceed  those  of  any  other  company  in  the  world— over 

$352,000,000 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 


RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President. 
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RE,LIE,F    MAPS 


SYSTEMATIC  COLLEC 
T I  O  N  S ,  Mineralogy, 
GaologT,  ZoologT  far 
Schools  of  all  cradeo. 
Lantern  Slides,  etc. 


THE      WASHINGTON      SCHOOL      COLLECTIONS. 


IIINER.ALS.  ROCKS  aad  INVERTEBKATE  ANfMALS 

Kaiiiiiitronsoloth-coTera'' " ■ '-'  — '"■  — '" — ' 
korwpueB,  KTe  euilf.ii 

prioed  colleonoiiB  in  the  m&rket. 

40MliieM]BinBawtcaBefarl2.00.    40  Kooki  irith  duplicate  frag- 
'HlU.forf3.00.    94  typeaof  lDTet«brate«forf3.SO,     flend  for  cir- 


CommiBdoQer  Habsib  writea :    "ETer7  aohool  in  the  United  Statei' 
In  ni7  oplnioD,  should  have  theee  ooUeotloiu." 

I  would  call  sBpeciiO  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  can  now  fnmlah 
(what  haTB  long  bee:      -.  a.  .  .  . .  .>_    _ .  >  ..    .  .       ...      _ 

a«Bla.   TbeOnteve 
oonntiiaa  trathfollr. 


needed,!  reallr  good  Hodala  at  the  ContK 
offered  that  even  api>roxlm>t«ly  repi«wnt  the 


NOBTD  AMEfiICA  4-0 
S0VTHAMeUCA4^-o 
AFRICA  i—o 

AUSTRALIA  2—9 
EVBASU  4—8 

■ellBfor  9150. 


4—1  sells  forSU 

8—0     "  "     25 

8—9     "  "     25 

8—6     "  "      IS 

5-n  "  ■'     50 


mmdlnx  the  contlnante  were  modeled,  whli^  greatlr  Innreaiea  their 
TitloB  for  phjtf  oiraphio  rtodj. 

■Sivnrf  for  circaiar-r  d»4ertbing  othte  ttmhtf  Mapj. 
ftintraU.    "RocK*-    *tc. 


EDWIN     E.     HOWELL, 

6ia     irih     street,     N.    W..    Waahlnclaii,   D.   C. 


ecKXcK]c«ctc»cicMac|c)cK3cic|c»4aaaclciaqo 


Joseph  Gillott 

Has  PENS  for 
EVEILY  SOR.T  OF  WRITING 


TKc   only  Pcni  Uut  gained  the  Grand  Prize  g 

si  (he  Paris  ExpoiiUon,  1900,  S 

g 

SLANT.— Nob.  404,  604  E.  F.,  351,  303,  6 

603  E.  P.,6oi  E.  F,  n 

VERTICAL.— Noa.  1045  (Vertlcolar).  1046  U 

(Vertigrapb),  1065,  loM,  1068.  ^ 

INTERMEDIATE    SLANT.— Nob,    1089  S 

(The  Semjalant),  1047  (Mnlti script).  « 

And  Mbo7  Others. 

If  rou  will  write  to  ns  and  state  ronr  wants 
we  think  we  can  meet  tham  with  entire 
accnrai^r-  arLLOIT'S  PENB  are  sold  at 
the  loweit  prii;B  ponBist«nt  with  highest 
qnabty.  Thechi»rergrail«wedcinotraake. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Bl  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YOKK 


Good  Pens  Make  Good  Writers 


Of  course,  this  means 


ESTERBROOK'S 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1840. 


They  have  flood  Styles  in  Pine  Pens, 
Nos.  At,  333,  333. 


flood  5tyles  In  Business  Pens, 
Nos.  048,  14,  130. 


flood  Styles  In  Stub  Pens, 
Nos.  313,  313,  314. 


flood  Styles,  Turned-Up, 
Nos.  256,  477.  SJi. 


The  Esterbrook  StccI  Pen  Co., 

26  John  Street.  -  •  NEW  YORK. 

WorSa;  Carodeo,  N.  J. 
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SdTAeUZHEO 
^  -HI   t8« 


KAMUFACTUBBBJi    OF 


School  Furniture, 
School  Apparatus, 
School  Supplies. 

in!S?.e^^^  cniCAGO        EVERHHIHG  FOR  SCHOOLSI 

XiMfoHoMv  the  hett  »a*  moMy,  men,  and  maUHal  can  prodmse, 

DEAL    DIRECTLY    WITH    THE    MANUFACTURER  I 

Secure  the  Results  of  Long  Experience, 
Get  the  Most  Approved  Designs, 

Obtain  the  Latest  Devices, 

and  make  the  most  economical  purchase  by  consulting  the  largest, 
oldest,  and  best  known  makers  of  school  goods  in  the  world. 


School 
Books 

^LL    -BOOKS 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

BOOK    JOBBBR3 
33  East  17th  Street.  NEW  YORK 

School 
Books 

0     A   MOTHER'S    MISSION     a 

A  great  Emperor  once  asked  one  of  his  noble  subjects  what  would 
secure  his  country  the  first  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  '  The 
nobleman's  grand  reply  was,  "  Good  mothers."  Now,  what  constitutes 
a  good  mother  ?  The  answer  is  conclusive:  She  who,  regarding  the 
future  welfare  of  her  child,  seeks  every  available  means  that  may  offer 
to  promote  a  sound  physical  development,  to  the  end  that  her  offspring 
may  not  be  deficient  in  any  jingle  faculty  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed it.  In  infancy  there  is  no  period  which  is  more  likely  to  affect 
the  future  disposition  of  the  child  than  that  of  teething,  producing  as 
it  does  fretful  ness,  moroseness  of  mind,  etc.,  which  if  not  checked  will  manifest  itself  in  after  days. 

V*rc    Afrj-,    Win^lobif'^   Soothing    Syrup, 


Kellogg's 


Indispensable  to  the  equipment  of  every  "live"  teacher: 


TEACHERS'  CATALOG.     144  pages.    Our  ofrn  and  other  most  important  books  and  es- 
f^     k     \        .  sentials  for  teachers. 

V/dtfllO&S      ^^^  CENTURY  CATALOG.     New  revised  edition.    AU  books  of  all  publishers,  intended 

^  especially  for  teachers, 

ENTERTAINMENT  CATALOG.     The  largest  and  most  varied  and  lowest  prices  issued  by  any  bouse. 
BOOK  BARGAIN  LIST.    Miscellaneous  books  of  all  publishers,  retailed  at  wholesale  prices,  ./in;' ^£  supplied, 
£.  L.  KELLOGG  /8X  CO.,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  YorK. 
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ir,   ed. 
Bolt. 


RpHiBiau  af  Foraa  »t  JHiaoon*.     0.   H.   Len 

ed.     Wc.  Ho 

■pMimui    sf    DHOrlpUim.      C.    S.    Baldwin.    ■ 

■pMlmiu    of     Short     Btair.     O-     H.     NotUfti 

BpoMmsnl  sf  AlsnmistkUim.     O.   P.    Bakii 

Bpooiaini  at  ExpultlOB.      B.    l4imoDt. 

SpMlUMU    of   Vstntlaii.      W.    1,    Bre 

Bpofford,  K.  P.:  Th< 

Bpamw:     Furlo   (tu 

Proth»I«nl(in.     ZT.  uses,     lie  

Bpcnur,  H. :  FhlloioptiT  sf  BtfU.    ST,  ItBOB.     IS. 


lour  b  ton. 


Btowa.  Huilst    BHohari    DiiloiDai  uul 

viiali    Tom'i'oUD.      BS,    Rl 

Btudlsi     in    LoncfalloT,     WUttli 

LinnU.     1^  BLS.     Pip.,  IBc.  „ 

BoBiBu.     Chuln:      Tns    Orudaiu     of    Kmtlaiu. 

,   Bwlft,   JOMthu;     ProH  Saleotlau.     P.   0. 

BwiBtoa:     BlxUi  ac  Cluiis  BocUdi  Kudu. 

Brio,    ] 


D.:    Foui   Eii^llih_  Pim 


LniuoD.    aad    Buib]-' CtLspeV      Bdl.,    SOc. 

Xajlar,    BUBcd:      Lu>— n    Putsnl    of    Xanny, 
uid    Dtkar   Poomi.      P*));,    ISc.      Ifl.    BLS. 

Tonononi    Oomiiw  of  Arthui.  and  Other  Id^lli  at 

tiat.     99,   S[^,     Pup,,  IGo.  Hooftitan. 
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A  Glance  Over  the  Field. 

Tflzt-Booki,  Library  Boeka,  Etc. 

The  day  of  ihe  textbook  is  not  orer. 
The  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  book 
should  be  uaed  ;  neither  the  teacher  nor 
(he  pupil  should  be  a  slave  to  it.  Such  a 
booK  as  Buehler  and  Holchkiss'  Modern 
EQglish  Lessons,  which  gives  the  child  an 
appreciation  of  and  an  iniimacy  with  noble 
literature,  is  a  treasure.  Buehler's  Modern 
English  Grammar  presents  the  grammar 
of  English  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
modern  methods  of  instruction.  Its  metb' 
ods  are  inductive,  and  all  useless  matter  is 
omitted.  Newson's  Modern  Language 
Series  teaches  (he  pupil  to  think  and  speak 
in  the  language  he  is  studying  without  ref- 
erence to  the  English  equivalents  of  for 
eigo  worda  or  to  the  arrangement  of  words 
in  English  sentences.  Write  to  Newson  £: 
Company,  New  York,  for  descriptions  of 
these  and  other  works. 

Many  of  the  most  important  text  books 
and  supplementary  books  in  use  in  the 
schools  are  on  the  list  of  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company.  The  Elements  of  Physics,  by 
A,  T.  Fisher  and  M.J.  Patterson,  com- 
bines experimental  and  descriptive  physics 


in  a  manner  suited  to  schools  with  limited 
laboratory  equipment,  The  Complete 
Graded  Arithmetic,  by  George  E.  Atwood, 
is  arranged  in  six  books,  one  for  each  oi 
grades  three  to  eight.  In  Elementaiy 
Physiology,  by  Buel  P.  Colton,  the  ele- 
ments ol  physiology  and  anatomy  are  pre- 
sented  for  grammar  grades  in  simple  and 
direct  form  and  their  application   to  hy- 

S'ene  is  shown.  The  ComprehemiivB 
ethod  of  Teaching  Reading  combines 
the  best  features  of  ^e  phonic,  synthetic, 
analytic,  and  word  methods,  There  are 
many  other  books  which  are  all  fully  de- 
scribed in  circulars. 

Who  can  comprehend  the  amount  oi 
good  accomplished  iti  the  cultivation  of  a 
love  for  good  literature  by  the  circuIatioD 
of  the  170  volumes  in  the  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series  by  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Com- 
pany? These  publishers  are  doing  a  sim- 
ilar service  tor  art  by  sending  out  the 
Riverside  Art  Series,  Another  scries, 
intended  primarily  for  schools,  is  the  Riv- 
erside BioBraphicil  Series,  giving  accounts 
of  the  lives  of  men  who  have  helped  in  the 
making  of  our  country.  In  history  and 
civil  government  they  have  books  by  Tap- 
pan,  Fiske,  Strong  and  Schafer,  Lamed, 
and    Floetz,     For  descriptions  of    hand 
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books,  ont-of  door  books,  books  of  special 
iaterest,  sad  ficdon  for  Bninmer  reading 
we  refer  tke  reader  to  another  page  of  this 
paper. 

Baslneu  houses  want  the  ^oung  men 
the;  place  in  positlons'to  be  trained  in  the 
best  methods  of  work.  Those  who  stndy 
Office  Methods  and  Practical  Bookkeep- 
ing, published  bj  Powers  &  Lyons,  are 
nndoubtedlr  so  trained.  It  is  a  practice 
STStem  combining  instruction  on  book- 
keeping, correspondence,  and  business 
practice.  Other  books  are  the  Modem 
Business  Speller  and  Lyons'  Commercial 
Law. 


The  following  books  are  excellent  ones 
either  for  the  school  or  the  library ;  Tam- 
ing Point*  in  Teaching,  by  D.  C.  Murphy, 
Ph.  D. ;  130  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Con- 
struction, by  £.  E.  Smith,  A.  B.;  Nlchol's 
School  Renter  and  Reconi  Book ; 
Lessons  on  the  Virtues,  by  W.  R.  Hough- 
ton ;  First  Steps  in  English  Compssltion, 
by  H.  C.  Peterson;    Life  on  the  Farm, 


Problems,  containing  much  Information 
and  advice,  and  tlie  Teacher  at  Work,  by 
Wilbur  H.  Bender,  of  the  Cedar  f  aUs 
State  Normal  school.  All  these  books  and 


many  others  are  described  in  the  cstalo 
of  A,  Flan^:an  Company, 

The  adoption  of  Brumbaugh's  Readers 
in  Boston,  New  Vork,  Jersey  City,  Phila- 
delphia, Porto  Rico,  and  many  other 
C«s  shows  that  the  kigh  quality  oE  tbeie 
ks  is  appresiated. .  They  are  working 
westward  toward  the  Philippines,  Why 
this  popularity  ?  Because  they  are  writton 
by  a  man  who  understands  what  childrsn 
want.  They  help  to  keep  the  pu[^U  wide 
awake.  Thepublishera,Ctiristophier -iower 


AmoDg  the  announcements  ol  Rand, 
McNally  &  Company  are  the  Canterbury 
Classics,  a  series  of  supplementaiy  reati- 
ers  for  ail  grades, edited  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Prof.  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 
Some  other  books,  the  titles  and  authors 
of  which  are  enough  to  show  their  high 
fluality,  are  the  following;  Language 
Through  Literature,  Nature,  and  Art,  by 
H.  Avis  Perdue  and  Sarah  E.Griswoldi 
Compositiou  and  Rhetoric,  based  on  Lit- 
erary Models,  by  Rose  M.  Kavana;  Norse 
Stories,  by  Hamilton  W,  Mabie;  A 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses, by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  the  Sunbonnet  Babies' 
Priaer.  by  Eulalie  Osgood  Grover;  Hand 
Xoom  Weaving,  by  Mattie  Phipps  Todd. 

If  there  is  anything  lacking  in  the  kin- 
deigaiten  department  teachers  know  they 
can  obtain  it  of  Milton  Bradley  Company, 
Springfield.  Mass.  Bradley's  Standard 
Water  Colors  are  famed  far  and  wide  and 
are  used  extensively  in  the  schools.  One 
thing   that  primary  teachers  and   kioder- 

Krtners  will  be  specially  interested  in  is  a 
ok  of  designs  (Card  bewing)  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  teacher  can  make  the  sewing 
cards  for  her  own  pupils.  Each  leaf  in  the 
book  is  perforated  so  as  to  be  torn  out  and 
used  as  a  pattern.  On  another  page  will 
be  found  a  list  of  books  published  by  the 
firm,  to  which  we  reter  the  reader.  We 
would  call  especial  attention  to  the  /Ci'n- 
dtrgartcn  Rcvie-w,  an  exceedingly  valuable 
publication  for  the  kindergartner. 

Have  you  examined  Morton's  Geog- 
raphies published  by  BulJer,  Sheldon  & 
Company  p  If  not,  take  the  first  oppor- 
tumity  to  do  so  and  note  the  simplicity, 
clearness,  and  directness  of  the  text,  the 
beautiful  maps  and  illustrations.  The 
Progressive  Course  in  Keadin;" 
a  graded  series  of  books  whic. 
to  interest  the  children.  For  suppli 
tary  reading  Williams'  Chsice  Literature 
for  all  grades  and  the  Sieht  Reader  for 
Brst  grade  will  be  found  of  superior 
quality.  Hull's  Arithmetics  are  free  from 
useless  mailer;  they  are  practical  and  use- 
ful, presenting  the  essentials  of  the  sub- 
t'ect  m  the  simplest  form  possible.  Other 
looks  are  Sheldon's  Language  and  Gram- 
mar, presenting  the  whole  subject  in  two 
books,  and  a  revised  edition  of  Warren's 
New  Physical  Geography. 
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A  new  Kiies  of  old  favoritei,  The 
HuidT  Volume  Cluiic*,  Pocket  Edit iOD. 
beautffollr   printed   on    exceUent  ,^&pei 


Crowell  &  Compur-  The  »eries  embrace! 
no  tltlci,  poetry  and  prose,  and  it  espe- 
cially adapted  to  use  In  schools,  on  account 
of  its  abundant  critical  matter  and  clear 

type.     Sample  copies  and  lists  will   be  

sent  teachers  on  approval    by  the  pub-  based  on  the  most  approved  methods  of 
Ushers. 


The  aoneuacement  ia  madeof  the  Amer- 
ican Teachers'  Series  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Dean  Jamea  £.  RnaaelL  of 
the  Teachers  college,  Columblji.  The 
second  book  of  the  series  is  The  Teachine 
of  History  and  QtIcs,  by  Prof.  Henry  £. 
Bourne.  Longmans'  English  Gnuntnar, 
just   issued,   ia    intended    for    advanced 


It  appro 
pedagoi 


f  new  school  books  is  that  of  the 

Hone  Readers,  a  graded  series  of   six 
books,  by  SupL  T.   M.  Ballict.      They 


Green  &  Company  have  _„       .__  , 

cation  of  a  new  series  of  supplementary 
readily  books,  relating  mostly  to  elemen- 
tary science. 


are  thoroly  pedagogical  and  uplo-date- 
Mone's  Natural  Moveraeni  Method  (me- 
dial copy-books)reprcseiit  a  graceful,  prac- 
tical round  hand  slvle  of  rapid  business 
writing.  In  the  catalog  of  the  Morse  Com- 

Siny  are  listed  Carroll's  Arithmetic  by 
rades,  Chancellor's  History  of  the 
United  States,  the  Quincy  Word  List,  and 
other  books,  including  many  ot  the  most 
successful  in  use. 

Several  courses  of  bookkeeping  and  busi- 
ness practice  suited  to  varying  school- 
room conditions  are  among  the  publica- 
tions of  Goodyear  Marshall  Publishing 
Company,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Teach- 
ers snould  noi  fail  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  familiar  with  the  Palmer 
Method  of  Business  Writing,  li  was 
devised  with  the  special  end  in  view  of 
making  good  business  writers.  Please 
bear  in  mind  also  the  fact  that  this  firm 
issues  Lessons  in  Business,  and  supplies 
business  practice  equipment  and  office 
stationery  and  blanks. 

The  aim  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 
ia  to  embody  in  their  books  the  results  of 
the  latest  and  highest  achievements  of 
educational  authorship,  combined  with 
the  best  mechanical  and  artistic  skill. 
Among  their  elementary  books  are  The 
Arnold  Primer,  Intermediate  Slant  Writ- 
ing Series,  Stories  of  Heroes,  Modem 
Music  Series,  Beacon  Series  of  Vocal  Se- 
lections, etc.  For  higher  schools  there 
are  the  Silver  Series  of  Classics,  the  Silver 
Series  ef  Modem  Language  Text-Books, 
and  many  others.  The  spring  bulletin, 
recently  published,  describes  these  works 
in  some  detail.  Their  catalogs  give  full 
Information  in  regard  to  these  and  other 
books. 


e  they  have 
A  great  reputation,  due  to  their  merits.  In 
the  Grammar  Scnool  Geography  man  Is 
the  central  thought;  the  earth  ispresented 
as  the  home  of  man,  and  commerce  and 
related  industries  take  a  leading  pUce. 
The  maps,  colored  maps,topical  work,  and 
«lherfeaturesmake  this  an  ideal  text-book. 
It  is  issued  by  Cinn  it  Company  who  pub- 
lish many  other  up-to-date  textbooks. 
Attention  is  specially  calledto  the  Youth's 
Companion  Series,  which  coi '  ' 

«sllng  reading  for  the  young. 


The  school,  the  teacher,  or  the  atndent 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  diction- 
ary should  look  into  the  merits  of  that 
standard  work  Webster's  International 
Dictionary.  It  contains  a  wonderful 
wealth  of  information.  The  new  edition 
has  ij.ooo  new  ifords,  phrases,  aitd  defin- 
itions. Ilwss  prepared  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  Web- 
ster's Collegiate  Dictionary  contains  i,ioo 
pages  and  1,400  illnatrationa.  Specimen 
pages  of  both  books  will  be  sent  bj  G.  & 
C.  Merrian  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 


presented  and  taught  as  indivldvals.  The 
child  learns  each  word  without  the  belp 
that  comes  from  association  with  other 


words  containing  the  same  phonic  ele- 
ments. On  another  part  of  the  same  nage 
words  are  presented  in  columns,  classified 


according  to  their  phonic  elements,  with 
the  phonic  drill  necessary  to  teach 
the  force  of  the  lettan.  The  vocabolaiy 
contains  a, lo'o  words.  Another  new  book  is 
WritiaaUtln-Bookl— Second  YearWork 
by  J.  Edmnnd  Bans.  Both  arc  Issncd  by 
theUnivenlty  Publishing  Company. 

Let  us  call  youF  attention  to  some  im- 
portant text-books  lasned  bj  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  These  are  1  Moody  and  Lov- 
ett's  History  of  English  Litentnre ;  James 
and  Sanford'a  Government  in  State  and 
Nation;  Redway's  Elenentarr  Physical 
Geography ;  Thatcher  and  SchwUlt  Gen- 
eral History  of  Eurtipe,  sad  Gfvdy's 
American  Luders  and  Heroes.  For  sup- 
plementary work,  Scribner's  Series  of 
School  Reading  fomiahes  a  variety  of  val- 
uable litentnre.  Write  to  their  edncatlon- 
al  department  for  Information  in  regard  to 
their  school  boolcs. 

It  would  be  oseless  to  attenopt  to  give 
an  idea  In  a  brief  par^rsph  of  the  nam* 
her  and  variety  of  booka  Issued  by  the 
American  Book  Company.  It  will  suffice 
to  say  that  their  list  meets  the  demands  of 
all  the  grades  in  every  sablecl  and  in- 
cludes a  large  number  of  llbrarr  and 
supplementary  books.  Among  the  tes^ 
boolcs  are  Appleton's  Readers,  Milne's 
Arithmetics,  mmes'  Natural  Slant  Pen- 
manship, Baldwin's  School  Readers,  Wi^ 
Hams  &  Rogen'  Bookkeeping,  Natnral 
Geographies,  the  Natoral  Course  In  Music, 
etc. 

The  Tarr  and  McMorry  Geographies 
are  in  two,  three,  and  five-book  form.  The 
fint  presents  the  shortest  course;  the  sec- 
ond gives  an  ideal  course  for  five  yean; 
the  third  is  differently  divided  for  the 
benefit  of  free  text  book  towns.  Besides 
the  above  books,  we  call  attention  tesome 
booka  the  MacmlUans  issue  for  high  school 
use.  These  are  Schultze  and  Sevenoak's 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Fisher  and 
Sch watt's  Secondary  Algebra,  Quadratics 
and  Beyond,  and  the  Elements  of  Greek. 
The  latter  suggests  some  notable  improve- 
ments in  teacniDg  this  classical  language. 

The  tenth  thousand  of  Dickey  Dowi», 
the  autobiography  of  a  bird,  by  Virgtnu 
S.  Patterson,  is  now  lelling.  It  contains 
illustrations  tin  color.  Everett  T.  Tomllo* 
son's  Blue  and  Buff  series  contains  some 
excellent  stories  for  boys  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  They  are :  A  Prisoner  la 
BufI,  scenes  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Long  Island }  Old  Fort  Schuyler,  the  de- 
fense and  relief  of  the  fort ;  In  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley,  relating  to  the  famous  mas- 
sacre. Information  will  be  furnished  by 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 

If  a  complete  series  of  books  for  a  com- 
mercial scnool  is  wanted,  or  any  boftks 
bearing  on  subjects  taught  in  such  a 
school,  they  can  be  obtained  of  the  Prac- 
tical Tsxt  Book  Company,  of  Qeveland, 
Ohio.  This  series  of -text-books  embraces 
spelling,  letter  writing,  language,  arith- 
metic, commercial  law,  shorthand,  type- 
writing, bookkeeping,  and  business  prac- 
tice; also  a  Pocket  Dictionary  contaming 
33,000  words. 
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The  Commercial  and  Industrial  Book- 
keeping of  Sadlcf  Rowe  Company,  Balti- 
more, has  been  adopted  in  over  2,500 
schools  ix>  two  years.  It  is  divided  into 
five  sets,  supplying  long  or  short  courses 
of  study.  Macfarlanc's  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Geography  makes  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment reports  the  basis  of  sUtisticar 
comparisons,  supplemented  with  charts 
and  maps  for  class-room  work. 

Some  high-class  scienti 6c  text-books  are 
issued  by  John  Wilcv  &  Sons,  New  York. 
Amonr  them  arc :  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
by  Dr.  A.  F.  Holleman ;  College  Algebra, 
by  Leoaard  Eugene  Dickson,  Ph.  D.;  The 
Cost  of  Food ;  Air,  Water,  and  Food  from 
a  Sanitary  SUndpoint,  and  The  Cost  of 
LiTiDg  as  Modified  by  Sanitary  Science, 
by  Ellen  H.  Richards;  A  Manual  of  As- 
saying, by  .Alfred  Stanley  Miller,  Ph.  D. 

Nichols'  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic, 
of  Thompson,  Brown  &  Company,  is  a 
series  in  which  there  is  a  book  for  each 
grade  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  inclu- 
sive. Problems  similar  to  those  in  the 
Graded  Lessons  are  found  in  Nichols' 
Arithmetical  Problems.  Among  other 
books  of  the  same  firm  are  Dunton  and 
Kelley's  Inductive  Course  in  English  and 
Language  Lessons  for  Grammar  Grades. 

There  isao  subject  taught  in  the  schools 
more  important  than  laneuage,  and  a  good 
text-book  is  therefore  nignly  desirable. 
Such  a  one  is  Herrick  and  Damon's  Com 
position  and  Rhetoric,  of  which  a  revised 
edition  has  lately  been  published.  Eighty 
thousand  copies  of  the  book  have  already 
been  printed.  For  information  send  to 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Company,  Chicago. 

The  publication  of  school  music  books 
bound  in  cloth  has  been  begun  by  Novello, 
Ewer  &  Company.  These  are  cleaner  and 
cost  no  more.  The  Novello  Music  Course 
is  edited  by  F.  E.  Howard  and  consists  of 
primer,  first  reader,  and  second  reader, 
and  manual  and  hand-book  for  the  teacher. 
Sample  copies,  returnable,  can  be  had  of 
the  publishers. 

All  teachers  of  science  are  acquainted 
with  those  standard  works  Ganot's  Physics, 
May's  Primary  Physiology,  and  May's 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  is- 
sued by  William  Wood  &  Coinpany, 
New  York.  Brown's  Grammar  of  Gram- 
mars, Brown's  First  Lines,  and  Brown's 
Institutes  are  issued  by  the  same  firm. 


Book  Covere,  Stationery,  Typewriters. 

Uniformity,  economy,  and  cleanliness 
are  secured  thru  the  Holdea  System  for 
preserviag  books,  which  is  now  in  use  in 
all  the  largest  cities  of  New  England  and 
hundreds  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  first  place,  the  cover  saves 
the  book:  it  recieves  all  the  soiling,  filth, 
and  handling  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
the  book  itself;  tbea  the  Holden  trans- 
parent paper  mends  torn  leaves  without 
destroying  the  legibility  of  the  printing, 
and  the  Holden  self  binders  repair  broken 
and  weakened  bindings  and  fasten  in 
loosened  leaves.  The  efficiency  of  this 
system  is  shown  by  the  steady  increase  of 
the  number  of  school  boards  using  it. 
For  information  address  the  Holden  Patent 
Book  Cover  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing in  favor  of  Dixon's  American  Gra- 
phite Pencils,  which  are  used  in  the 
schools  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  Purchasers  of  these  pencils  feel 
that  they  are  getting  their  full  money's 
worth.  They  do  satisfactory  work  and 
wear  down  in  use,  instead  of  breaking 
down  in  sharpening.  The  latest  pencil  is 
a  large  one,  with  a  large  lead,  which  is 
easy  to  hold,  wears  slowly,  and  doesn't 
crams  the  hand.  Send  sixteen  cents  for 
samples  to  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Com- 
pany, Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  Remington  typewriter  is  construct- 
ed upon  the  simplest  and  most  direct  me- 
chanical principles,  so  that  children  read- 
ily master  the  details  requisite  for  the  in 
telligent  use  of  the  machine.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  Remington  for  utility  and  re- 
liability is  world  wide,  hence  it  is  in  great 
demand  in  business  offices.  It  is  very  ev- 
ident that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  be 
familiar  with  the  machine  so  widely  used 
in  the  business  world.  Information  will 
be  furnished  by  Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Ben- 
edict, 327  Broadway,  New  York. 

Among  the  leading  tjrpewriters  of  the 
day  is  the  New  Century,  which  possesses 
many  excellencies  which  make  it  especial- 
ly desirable  for  use  in  school.  Among  the 
points  noted  in  its  favor  are  complete  key- 
t>oard,  thoro  construction,  ease  of  opera- 
tion, and  superior  mechanical  principles. 
The  Book  of  the  New  Century  givine  full 
description  will  be  sent  on  application  by 
the  American  Writing  Machine  Company, 
343  Brodway,  New  York, 


The  wearing  qualities  of  the  Smith 
Premier  Typewriters  are  often  remarked. 
This  is  due  to  the  small  amoant  of  friction. 
The  machine  has  ball  bearing  carriage, 
conical  bearing  type  bars,  and  rocking- 
shait  to  convey  power  from  key  stem  to 
tjrpe.  Many  schools  use  the  macnine  and 
hke  it  very  much  for  its  wearing  qualities 
and  ease  of  operation.  Catalog  and  touch 
instruction  book  will  be  sent  free. 

Do  cot  forget  that  the  pena  of  Joseph 
Gillott  &  Sons  gained  the  graad  prize  at 
the  Paris  exposition  of  1900.  Ther  are 
adapted  to  different  stym  of  writing- 
slant,  vertical,  and  intermediate  slant. 
Thev  are  various  enoogh  to  meet  the 
neeosof  all.  Write  to  the  firm,  stating 
what  you  want. 

If  the  pupils  are  doing  artlatic  colored 
work  they  will  need  the  ^gle  solid  colored 
crayons  They  are  manufactored  in  round 
shape,  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
and  are  paper  covered.  Six  or  twelve  are 
put  ih  each  box.  Write  for  description 
to  the  Eagle  Pencil  Compaay,  New  York. 

The  Esterbrook  steel  pens  write 
smoothly  and  are  adopted  for  all  writing 
purposes.  They  are  sold  by  all  stationers 
and  the  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Company, 
26  John  street.  New  York. 

Fnmitnre,  Apparatne,  aai  SappUss. 

The  largest  school  furniture  manufac- 
turing concern  in  the  world  is  the  Ameri- 
can School  Furniture  Company.  Every 
variety  ot  desks,  chairs,  settees,  and  other 
equipment  required  for  every  grade  of 
school,  college,  or  university  »  made. 
Some  of  their  specialties  are  desks  for 
schools  of  commerce,  laboratory  furniture, 
seating  for  assembly  halls,  lectare-room 
chairs  with  tablets,  and  adjostaUe  desks. 
All  these  are  fully  described  in  their  cata- 
logs and  circulars. 

Every  school  board  that  erects  a  new 
school-nouse  wishes  to  have  it  aa  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  Now  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  evenr  unavoidable  noise  be  got 
rid  of,  in  order  that  the  daaa  exercises 
may  go  on  undisturbed.  The  eliminatien 
of  sounds  is  accomplished  by  mesns  of 
Cabot*s  Deadening  Quilt  It  brides  up 
and  absorbs  the  sound-waves :  it  to  iade- 
stiuctible,  uninflammable,  scientific,  and 
sanitary;  it  cannot  rot,  will  not  harbor 
moths  or  vermin,  and  resists  fire.  Address 
Samuel  Csboti  Boston,  Mass. 
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Don't   Poison   Baby. 

X^OBTT  TEABS  AOO  aJmost  every  mother  thought  her  child  mnst  have 
PAEE80EI0  or  laudanmn  to  make  it  sleep.  These  drugs  will  produce 
deep,  and  A  FEW  DEOPS  TOO  MANY  will  produce  the  SLEEP  FROM  WHICH 
THERE  18  NO  WAEINa.  Many  are  the  children  who  have  been  killed  or 
whose  health  has  been  rained  for  life  by  paregoric,  laudanum  and  morphine,  each 
of  which  is  a  narcotic  product  of  opium.  Druggists  are  prohibited  from  selling 
either  of  the  narcotics  named  to  children  at  all,  or  to  anybody  without  labelliug 
them  "poison."  The  definition  of  "narcotic"  is:  "j1  medicine  which  relieves  fain 
and  produces  sleep,  but  which  in  poisonous  doses  produces  stupor,  eoma,  convulsions 
and  death."  .  The  taste  and  smell  of  medicines  containing  opium  are  disguised, 
and  add  under  the  names  of  "Drops,"  "  Cordials,"  "Soothing  Syrups,"  etc  Tou 
should  not  permit  any  medicine  to  be  given  to  yonr  children  without  you  or 
your  physician  know  of  what  it  is  composed.  CASTORIA  DOES  NOT  CON- 
TAIN NAROOHOS,  if  it  bears  the  signature  of  Ohas.  E  Fletcher. 


Promotes  Digeslion.Ctiecrriil- 
ness  andRest.Conlalns  neillier 
Opium.Morphine  nor  Mineral. 
Not  NARCOTIC. 


H  i^oid  a-SAMva.  pfixsss 


Aperfect  Remedy  forConslipa- 
tion.  Sour  Stomach. Diarrhoea, 
Worms  jConvulsions  ,Fcv«rish- 
ness  and  Loss  OF  SLEEP. 

Tec  simile  Si^natuft  oC 
NEW  VORK. 


yor  WRAPPCB. 


CASTORIA 


The  Kind  Tod  Bare  Ahr^s  Boo^itt  and  nhkli  hM  \Mm. 
In  lue  fiw  over  80  years,  has  bome  Uie  slgnatine  of 
"  r  uid  luu  been  made  under  lib  pcK^ 

eonal  Boperrlston  tfnce  itBlnfimcv* 
Alloirno  one  todecelTe  yoaln  tUi* 
All  Ooanterfelts,  Imitations  and  "  Jnst-as-^ood**  are  bo* 
Bxpeitaicintg  tbat  trifle  with  and  endan^erthe  bralth  oC 
jn^Ptff  and  f|i*^*fi|»yii— lBypfir<4*inw  against  Experiment* 

What  Is  CASTORIA 

Ckwtorla  Is  a  harmless  sabstttote  fn  Onrt(»  OH*  FMe- 
gorio.  Drops  and  Soothlnff  STrnps,  It  Is  Pleasant.  It 
eontsdns  nelOier  Opium*  MonM^lne  nor  ottier  HaxootlO 
mlistanee.  Its  age  is  its  goarantee.  n  destn^s  Wittma 
and  aUays  FeTerlshness.  It  cores  IMarrluBa  and  "Wind 
(Mlc.  It  reUeres  Teething  Troubles,  cores  OtMuUpatlon 
and  Plfttnlencr.  It  awiimnates  the  Food,  regulates  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  giving  healthy  and  naioial  sleepb 
'Sho  Ohlldiea'a  Pnnnnrft  Thn  MoUier's  Frlmd> 

CENUINB    CASTORIA    ALWAYS 

Sean  tha  Signatiite  of 


The  Kind  Toa  Have  Always  Bo#t 

In  Use  For  Over  30  Yeara. 
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5kin  Diseases 

If  you  suffer  from  Eczema, 
Salt  Rheum,  Rint^worm,  Itch, 
Ivy  Poison,  Acne,  or  otber 
5kln  troubles.       j*       ^       ^ 

Hydrozonc 

will  cure  you. 

Cures  sunburn  in  24  hours. 

In  cases  of  Prickly  Heat  and  Hives  it 
will  atop  itching  at  once,  and  surely  cu.-e, 
«lso  will  relieve  mosquito  bites. 

Hydrozone  is  a  scientific  Germicide- 
Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  physi' 
cians.  It  li  abtolutely  harmleu,  yet  most 
poteerful  healing  agent. 

As  these  diseases  are  caused  by  para- 
sites, kiUidg  (hem  without  causing  iojury 
to  the  sufferer  naturally  cures  the  trouble. 

FREE  K,s  s:.".".'!'."f,r.".!.';- 


onntainlng  tuffloii 


JUST  PVetlSMED 

BRYCE'S 

STVDIES  IN 

HISTORY  AND 
JURISPRUDENCE 

8vo,  clolb.  S3.M  net      PMtate,  27  cents 

"  I(  ii  no  naggrrarion  10  dv  ihar  no  man 
Uving  19  bttrer  quAlJtw]  10  wiitt  upon  thoc 
and  Idndrcd  topici  than   tbc   author  of  tfac 

aU  disdnguuhcd  by  Thic  careful,  painitaking 
rtKJich,  profound  Iciming,  and  Kiupulous 
faimol  and  impgniality  thic  hive  ^ivrn  Mr. 
Brycc'i  previous  worlt!  rath  remarluhlt 
Togue  among  the  learned  am!  cultured  at 
boSl  hemwpherH. 

"The  ttudy  entitled  '  Hjmilion  and  Toc- 
queville '  will  undoubtedly  poueu  peculiar 
intrnst  for  American  naden.'" 

Albany  Law  Journal,  Janmry,  i  joi. 
FOR   SALE    BY  ALL    BOOKSELLERS 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
(AisBioD  TiniHio    *liadUFinbATc.,  NnrVark 


BULLOCK.  &  CRENSHAW 

az  AmIi  Stnwt.  Phllsdelphk. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

Sola  AsenU  for  DreTcrhoira  Saion  Filter  Psppri 


Full  Cstaloiriiei  turn  labefl 


The  school  that  has  none  of  the  Perry 
pictures  is  missing  a  great  educational 
treat.  These  include  noted  works  of  art, 
world  famous  buildings,  famous  meu,  etc. 
Some  teaching  of  art  should  be  given,  or 
the  school  is  not  up  to  the  tiroes.  A  two- 
cent  stamp  sent  to  the  Perry  Pictures 
Company,  Boston,  will  bring  a  catalog 
atid  two  pictures.  There  are  also  pictures 
in  colors,  large  pictures  for  school-room 
decoration,  school  souvenirs,  and  Tht 
Per»y  Magiiint  which  teaches  how  to 


For  over  fifty  years  Eimer  &  Amend, 
of  New  York,  have  been  in  business,  and 
have  gained  a  reputation  as  among  the 
most  reliable  dealers  m  their  line.  They 
are  importers  ami  manufacturers  of  chemi- 
cals and  chemical  sod  physical  apparatus 
[or  high  schools,  colleges,  etc.,  and  give 
pi  attention  to  estimates  from  such 
...  —  , .  jjjg  chemical  and  chemical 
apparatus  line.  Eimer  5:  Anend  repre- 
sent the  foremost  European  houses. 

Three  distinct  sets  of  physical  apparatus 
are  made  by  the  Columbia  School  Supply 
Company,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind  ,a1tfollow- 
lowing  the  Crowelt  plan:  The  Crowell 
Cabinet,  No  i— #400  after  September  1, 
I350  now;  the  Crowell  Cabinet  No  z. 
$300;  a  set  designed  to  meet  the  regents' 
requirements,  S^oo.  Send  for  cataloggiv- 
Lng  full  description  of  these  and  other  ar- 

Teachers  should  examine  the  catalog;  of 
the  EducatioJal  Leai  Cabinet  of  the  New 
Jersey  School-Church  Furniture  Company, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  In  this  cabinet  can  be 
mounted,  for  preservation  and  use,  pen 
work,  drawings,  paintings,  kinderKarieo 
work,maps,  charts, clippings,photograph5, 

The  Frick  Program  and  Time  System 
has  accomplished  a  revolution  in  the  mode 
of  calling  and  dismissing  classes  in  the  in- 
stitutions in  which  it  is  employed.  No 
matter  how  many  rooms,  departments,  or 
buildings,  under  ibis  system  eveiylhing 
moves  oft  promptly  without  any  thought 
or  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  principal. 

The  most  approved  designs  and  the 
latest  devices  are  displayed  in  the  school 
furniture,  apparatus,  and  supplies  of  the 
A.  H.AndrewsCompanv, Chicago.  These 
articles  are  the  best  that  money,  men,  and 
material   can   procure,  and   the   customer 


The  Improved  Pianoforte 

TheSTEINERTONE 

U  now  on  sate  at  the 

Steinertone  Building, 

87-89  FIFTH  AVE. 

What  li  tht  Stdnerlonc  PianofortiT 

This  question    occupies   the    mindf  of 

rausiciana  and  tbose  who  lOTe 

to  pUy  the  piano. 

The  Steinertone  is  an  improvement  over 
the  present  pianolorie,  bung  provided 
with  a  new  and  ingeniously  constructed 
action  that  oSers  to  the  performer  the 
means  to  draw  out  of  his  instrument  great 
tone  volumes  that  contain  such  musical 
qualities,  both  in  the  softest  and  loudest 
tones,  as  are  not  found  in  the  pianoforte 
now  in  use.  It  is  not  generally  known  by 
piano  purchasers  that  the  action  in  the 
present  piano  is  almost  a  whole  century  la 
use,  and  that  on  account  of  thisantiquatcd 
system  many  of  the  hidden  beauties  of  a 
sounding  board  cannot  properly  be 
brought  to  light.  The  action  used  in  the 
Sleinerlone  Piano  is  the  invention  of 
Morris  Steinert.  and  on  account  of  its 
novel  construction  endows  the  piano  with 
those  delicate  and  soul  inspiring  charac- 
teristics that  are  usually  absent  in  this 
special  instrument.  In  addition  to  its  tone 
producing  attributes,  a  most  decided  ad- 
vancement is  also  made  toward  greater 
hammer  repetition  and  elasticity  of  touch. 
The  Steinerlones  are  in  the  grand  and  up- 
right pianos,  and  special  emphasis  must 
be  laiti  to  the  Steinertone  Upright,  which, 
tho  ordinarily  less  developed  in  this  speci- 
men of  pianoforte,  is  equally  aa  good  as 
the  finest  grand. 

The  Steinertone  Company,  in  recom- 
mending the  Steinertone  to  the  considera- 
tion of  piano  buyers,  begs  to  say  thai  its 
instruments  are  sought  for  and  find  ready 
acceptance  by  the  most  musical  people  all 
over  the  land.  The  prices  of  the  Steiner- 
tone are  low  and  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  who  wishes  also  to  obtain  the  finest 
and  most  artistic  piano  manufactured. 

The  kind  inspection  of  these  iiutru- 
menls  is  most  respectfully  solicited. 

THE   STEINERTONE   COMPANY, 

Tbc  AtalnertoDC  Bnlldlnt, 
87-89  Fifth  Ave.,     -      •     NcwVofk. 


Juji  tvfoal  you  ha-Ve  been  looKjn^  for 

Olcott's  "Dedblack"  Liquid  Slating 

FOR    BLACKBOARDS 

The  only  slating  manufactured  that  gives  a  dead  black  surface. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  on  a  blackboard  made  with  Olcott's  "  Dedblack  "  Slating 
because  the  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  reflection,  and  the  crayon  "  biles  "  at  all  times 
and  never  slips  over  spots  as  it  often  does  with  otber  slating. 

It  costs  no  more  than  others.  In  making  up  your  requisitions  specify  "  Olcott's 
Dedblack  "  slating  and  insist  upon  having  it.    There  *ri  no  others  "  just  as  good." 

Write  for  sample  of  slated  paper.  It  will  show  you  the  kind  of  surface  "Dedblack' 
slating  produces. 
One  [illon  coven  ISO  ■«aaret«ct.  three  cost!.    FslldlrectJonf  torappl;laeitNBtwltbe*er7e«a> 

J.      IM.      vJLv^U  11       &      V^vJ.!  «3  Fifth  AveDu'e,  NEW  YORE 


Hfvcnih  Edition.  RDilrFl.r  Rrwrltlen.    8to,  Clolb,  148  pngc 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  QUALITATIVE  CHEMISTRY 

For  Stndiefl  of  Walar  Bolntion  and  Uaaa  Action. 

rhnmioil  Lnborstory :  nml  Euosmk  «.'.  Sul 

Cliemifitry  in  the  Dniv. 


VAK,  Phr  D..  ln«truot« 
nit]'  of  Mirhienii. 


riaifa,  ISO  pKsn 


QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY,  Poblishm  and  Booknllen, 

'.'  Copie*  aenlonrwrnpt  ofprlco.  llUnm7Biid  IT  Wsmn  StL.HZW  TOXZ> 
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ELLSWORTHof  peomanahip  fame, ' 
now,  we  believe,  the  oldest  living  I 
author  OD  the  lubject,  is  stilt  a  man  ^ 
of  good  ideas.  He  has  maintained  him-' 
sell  thereby  ior  the  last  forty  years  against 
all  competitors  and  still  leads  in  the  right 
WAT.  His  Copy  BooHs  and  Pens  em- 
b»dy  some  of  bis  best  ideal  reduced  to 
practice  and  adapted  to  learners. 

His  "  Illualrated  Lessons  ,an^ 
Lectures  on  Penmanship"  is  his 
crownmg  woric  for  teachers  and  penmen. 
It  reveals  all  the  secrets  of  this  once 
mysterious  art,  so  that  he  who  reads  may 
write  and  run  the  same  successful  course 
as  it!  author.  Whynat  send  to  him  for 
Msistance  in  this  much  tabooed  but  indis- 
pensable artP  He  has  won  his  spurs  and 
proved  himself  worthy  of  your  confidence 
and  palrona^  which  is  his  highest  ambi- 
tion »ad  means  of  reward.  Get  his  list  of 
good  things. 

AAfress 

THE  ELLSWORTH  COMPANY, 

127  Dn&na  SIrast,       -       ■      Naw  ToFk. 


McINTOSH  LANTERN  LEADS 

AT  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS. 

Vou  cannot  afford  to  let  your 
school  continue  to  use  old-fashioned 
apparatus.  You  must  adopt  new 
and  up-to-date  methods  if  you  ex- 
pect success.     Write  to  us  about  it. 

McINTOSH  STEREOPTICON  COMPANY, 

CHICAGO. 


tf  IMBIT  Is  a  J*7  Ttrtrtt 
Dr.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 


flriental  Cream, 


■sda.AeMpttiooonrterfeitotilmllu'lume.  iD( 
4«llSKaidi«d  Dr.  h.  A.  Bvm  nid  to  a  ladr  ol 
tb  JMM  «m  ta  patUiui!  "Aj  yoH  la4M«  IMU  «•> 
$Krm,  I  raatmmitd  'dowOMtf'*  Ortim'  ai  (In 

bottla  will  la*t  III  montbi  lufna  It  btbtt  dar 
nouuAUD'H  puroKK  (jra-ni. £»■■*«■ 

■arBrlBSHbalFwIiliaBOiiliirTlatlieaklB. 
PJtBD.  T  HOfKINS,  Prop'r. 
r  Grtat  JocaiBtTMt,  Naw.Iork. 
For  Ml*  br  tU  DniiKU,  uui  ttnat  Oocdi  DhIoi 
thrm^untttaD.tkOuudu^BdKnropL  AUofaiud 
ta  HTTTCIii  It  B.  H.  MlM'm,  Wanuillln'^  ud  DthB 
T>w«  dwKfa  tHtltn.nf-e*WMit  of  SudmlUUDua. 
•1,gn  Bavud  fsT  uiHt  ud  pimf  si  u>  onr  — <"— 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

DItAWING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

OAtelorna  MDt  OB  BppUeaUon. 
nw  TOSX 

■  W   iitb  Rreet 


eBERHARD  FABER, 


E.  FABER. 

LEAD  PENCILS, 

PENHOLDERS, 

COLORED    PENCILS, 

RUBBER  ERASERS, 

Etc.,  Etc, 
FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 

545.  547  Pearl  SL.  New  York 


TRANSLATIONS. 


HAHILTON,  LOCKE  ud  CLARK'S 

Good  Ttw  Well  Printed— Wne  Pimt 
L«atb  er  Binding— Oloth  Bldai—Pi^ce  B»cl 
II. eo.  pottpaid.   Sand  tor  uniDle  cagM. 

*'sS7!fr^S!^  DAVID  McKAY.  PublUbers.  i oaa  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


Nbw    OoprrljAt   tntrodaetloiif— New  Trpe—    . 
Qood  Papar— Well  Bonnd    Oontsnient  for  Uie 
PiMjket—Pnce. postpaid, MM    ' 


Ajonna  Ud;  teacher  aeeklns  a  qnlet.  reetfnl 
Edaoe  tor  the  Snmmer  ran  secure  txnrd  with  a 
amilr  Ooeoprins  a  cottage  at  Btidds  Lake.  N.  J. 

Obarsei  tor  board  nominal  as  compBotonsblp 
ratfaertban  income  ia  object  sought .    Addresa 

HKS.  0.  P.  6LKA80II,  ArUngtM,  R.  J. 


l,tN  Tachers  Wanted! 


>^.:?7..  Asthma. 

Said  bT  bU  DrOKSIau, 


BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS, 

Wholesale    Prices. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOOUB. 

The  Book  5upply  Company, 

LARGEST   MAIL  ORDER    BOOK 
SELLERS    IN    THE    WORLD.  .  .  . 


266-268  Wabash  Avenue,        CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Ueacher^f*    ^yi^encie^s. 


Boards   of   Education    and    Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  ef  advantage  to  censnlt  the 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 

KstmhUsfud  ij  y. 


ears 

4^000, 


i2p  Attditorlani  Bafldlns,  Chicago 


Eastarn  Braach :  494  Asklaad  Ave.,  Bnflalo,  N.  Y* 


THE    FISK    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

kurton  PUce,  Boston.      156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.      1505  Penn  Ave.,  Washington. 
•03  Miohiran  Bonlevard,  Chicago.  414  Century  Bnilding,  Minneapolis. 

Dper  BnilcUng,  Denver.  Hyde  Block,  Spokane.      _      80  Third  8t.,  Portland. 

4flo  Parrott  Bnilding,  San  Pranciseo. 


595  Stimson  Block,  Los  Angeles. 


AT  RANY  TPAPHPRQ'  ACPNPY  Provides ScboolB  of  aJl  Grades  with  Competent 
AI^OAil  I  ICAl^nCK^  AUCill^I  Teachers.  Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining  Posi- 
tions.    HARLAN  P.  PRBNCH,  81  Chapel  Street.  Albeny,  N.  Y. 

THF    A  I   RPDT^      Serenteenth  Year    In  correspondence  with  sis  .  bimb   adtc 

■  ■■I'   /HkL^Dl^rvi     I  thousand  schools  and  colleges.   Largest  and  best  \  TIN"-  AKI3 

TEACHFRS'      V^^o^^^  Agency  in  the  West.    Register  now  for  J  DiiiimMr. 

■  ^^^^■■■^■A*^       r  September  racancies.   so-page  Year  Book  free  i  dUILUINU, 


AGENCY. 


September  racancies.   80-page  Year  Book  free 
O.  J.  ALBBBT,  Muiager. 


CHICAGO. 


FISHER   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


LONG  KZPERtEWCE. 
PMOMPT,  RELIABLE. 


A.  O.  FISHER,  Prep. 


180  Tressont  Street 
BOSTON. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

8  Bast  i4tk  St..  New  Yerk 


Oldest  and  bast  known  in  U.  B.   Xst.  18S5 
JoHH  0.  Bookwbuh  Mamag^r, 


KELLOQQ'S  TEACHERS'   BUREAU 

A  Reliable  Teachers*  Aid.    Batablljhed  1889.    Circular  for  stamp.   Call  or  write 

H.  3.  KELLOGG,  Manager,  61  Eaat  9th  Street,  New  YorK  City. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Introdooes  to  Oolleges,  Schools,  and  families,8nperior  Professors,  Principals,  Assistants, Tutors. 
OoTeanesses,  for  every  DeMVtment  of  lostmction ;  Beoommends  Good  Schools  to  Parenta  Gall 
«r  Address  tan.  si.  J.  YOuNQ.FIJIjTON,  Amerloan  and  Fereign  Teaehers*  Agency,  28  Union 
aqoare.  New  York. 


TACIFIC    TEACH ETtS*    ^GE/fCy. 

Recommends  teachers  for  all  classes  of  positions  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana. 
Rapid  growth  of  Pacific  Northwest  is  making  an  nnnsnal  demand  for  teachers.  We  fill  positions. 
If  yon  wish  to  go  West  write  for  1902  Manual  and  registration  to 

B.  W.  Brintnall,  Manager,  -  37/3  Brooklm  Ave.,  Seattle.  Washington 

Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 

ALLENTOWN  CITY,  PA. 

Oldest  agency  west  of  the  Hadson.  Bosiness  done  in  eyery  state.  We  need  1,000  bright 
earnest  teachers  for  IMS.    We  recommend.   Register  now.    Circulars  free. 


GILLOm 


For  Slant  Writing: 


404»  35 1, 303»  604  £.  F<, 
603  £•  F.,  601  S.  F«, 

1047(MuItiscript). 

Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900. 

for  VERTICAL  WRITING  !  1045(Verticular), 

1046  (Vertigraph),  1047»  1065»  1066»  1067. 

HIQHBST  QUALITY.  yHKasroRK  MOST  DURABLK 

ana  CHBAPKST. 

lOSEPH  GILLOn  &  SONS,       91  Joha  Street,  New  York. 


osition,  1900. 

PENS 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Troy,  N.  Y«,  and 
J  77  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

MANUFACTURE  THE  FINEST  GRADE  OF 

Churcht  School^  and  Chime  Befls* 


A  LL  Styles  of  Points 


iSPENCERIAN 

I         SCHOOL    PENS- 

15  other  Standard  Bramb 

PERRV«^CO.ECLECTIC 
Will  iams  and  Ro9ers, 


to6chooi  Teachers- 


6PENGERIAN   PEN  GQ 

3^^  3roadu/ay  ^/l^i^^orA. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

of  New  York 
BIOHABD  A.  McCUBDY.  President 

Lead's  Them  All 

In  Amount  Paid  Polu^-holders  over 
liye  Hvnared  aad  Slxty-Bise  MflHosa  «f  DoUart 

jjn  Assets  Over 
Three  Hiiadr«d  aad  FIf  ty-twe  MtlHeis  ef  DeUan 

In  ActiTe  Affe 
Fowided  ia  1843  Flfty^Jiue  Tears  era 

THE  IDTDiL  UFE IISORAICE  COVUT 

•(  Wfw  T«k 


A.G.SPALDING&BRO$. 

(ZVGOaPOBATSD) 

SCfldlal  estfltten  to  the  leedlif  oelUcea,  sdeils 
aiA  athletic  clihs  ef  tke  oentiy. 


BjMldhic*«  Oflloisl  Athlotio  Goods'  an  stsodsid  of 
Qoslit/  sa<r no  raeogalsod  ss  sooh  hr  all  tho  lisiUnf 
on  snustioas  oontvolltaia  ■poit^  vhieh  favKrUhlj 
adopt  Spa1<11ng*a  Goods  as  tho  host. 

THB  SPALDDTG  QffloialLoagooBasoBalLOadal 
IntorooUw^toFoot  BalL  OIBoiai Gaolio  aad Assaoi- 


ation  FootBalls,  Ofloial  Baskot  BalL  Ofloial  Indoor 
Bass  Ball.  Offloial  Polo  Ball,  Offloial  Athlstio  ^^o- 
msnta,  OIBoial  Bozhis  GIotss. 

Insist  npon  gotUna  Spalding's  soods  aad  rsfuss  to 
ooopt  anythlna  that  is  offsred  as  ^  Jost  as  good  as 


aooo! 
S; 


A.  G.  aPALDING  6  BROS. 

■ewTsck  Ghlcaffo 


SCHOOL  BELLS  "SS^""^ 

Purest  cx>pper  and  tia  oalj.    Tanosu 

Rest  aad  Health  to  Mother  and  Child. 

Mb8.  WnisLOW*B  SooTHnro  Btbitp  has  beon  used 
for  OVER  FIFTY  TBAB8  by  MILLIOKB  OF  MOTH- 
ERS for  THEIR  CHILDREN  WHILB  1-BETHIHG 
WITH  PERFECT  SUOCESB.  It  SOOTHES  ths 
CHILD,  SOFTENS  ths  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN, 
CURES  WIND  OOLIO,  and  is  tho  boot  remodr  for 
DIARRH(EA.  Sold  by  Dmsfitts  in  otoit  part  of  ths 
world.  Be  vwn  to  ask  for  **  Mrs  Wiaalow's  SootUns 
Syrap,"  and  take  no  other  kind.  TwoKtr-Avo  oaati  a 
Dottle. 


£«tablUh«d  in  \%M. 


ARE  FOUND  IN 


ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 


All  sizea,  all  g^rades  of  firmness ;  for  all  purposes ;  for  all  Teacher*  and  other  writera. 

Sold  by  all  staiioner^  THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.  {  ^ilS^gSKfefSr/** 


Jiii«28,lM2 
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FREE 
CAME,RAS 

For  Teachers'  Disposal 

We  offer,  free 

A  No.  2  Bro'wnle  Camera 

(0«nylB»chor*ho_*Illar ra nla  1  °  •  « J rd Iho  sani s 

ApoUcinli 

■ad  •ddre— 

■tteodance. 

EASTMAN    KODAK    CO.  Rochejl. 


EMER  &  AMEND 

aM<311  Tbird  A*e..      NEW  YORK 
UaDofactureri  and  Importers  of 

CBESaCALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SOEHTIFIC  raSTRUMEMTS 

BMnfthfng  Nttdtd  h    tht  Laboiator^ 

SUM  UowlBc  tax  Mt  tk(  prsmlM* 
WtBlwara  Muiafaetntiiic  Dtpt.  li  Ue  Hook 


ST.  DENIS 


Dlnnar.Sl.aSBod  1.90 


WM.  TAYLOR  *  SON,  PruprlFlai 


, jr  Single  TmilB.  aci' shape. 

BaidrtainD(or<mtBli>sne.     oi   i-wn 
HBAJKlDABTEas  fOK  SLUYLI. 


BBRCYS  TEXT- 


FRENCH  B-^» 

*  ***-«'*^**   Teaching    French 


WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

*■>  *  SSJ  SIXTH  AVENUE.     ■     NEW  YORK 

Oomplet*  CalBlotrne  on  application. 


Dr.  W.  J.  STE,WART, 

J63  V.  asd  St..  J<f.  y.  City. 


LUCH  KBd  man 
deallHry.  Pr»rr 
■perlnKy.    Eilabll 


Manual  training  benchei  are  made  espe- 
cially for  schools  by  A.  L.  Bemis,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  Th«y  ate  superior  in  mate- 
rial, workmanship,  and  design.  Send  for 
catalog. 

Hlicelluieoni. 

On  account  of  the  great  increase  of 
travel  in  the  summer  time  personal  risk  is 
increased.  It  is  (he  pari  of  wisdom  to 
secure  a  reliable  insurance  against  loss. 
If  an  accident  policy  in  tbe  Travellers  In- 
surance Company  of  Hartforil  is  taken 
out  a  weekly  income  while  disabled  will  be 
assured.  The  same  company  also  issues 
life  policies  on  very  desirable  terms. 
Write  for  circulars  describing  the  different 
insurance  plans. 

No  one  ceitainly  has  failed  to  hear  of 
the  celebrated  leas  and  coffees  and  spices 
and  other  goods  of  tbe  American  Tea 
Company.  These  goods  are  no  higher  in 
price,  if  as  high,  as  the  inferior  qualities 
ofleu  obtained.  On  all  orders  of  fio  and 
up  to  t20  the  Great  American  Tea  Com- 
pany allow  twenty  per  cent,  off  and  pay 
all  freights.  Teachers  can  make  from 
twenty-Eve  to  thirty  per  cent,  commission 
selling  these  goods. 

Graduates  of  the  Thomas  Normal  Train- 
ing school  can  teach  musicj  drawing,  phys. 
ical  culture,  or  penmanship.  A  number 
can  also  combine  high  scnool  work  with 
one  or  raore  of  these  aludies.  It  is  the 
only  established  school  in  the  country  de- 
voted exclusively  to  these  special  branches. 
Address,  Louis  A.  Thomas,  secretary,  550 
Woodward  avenue,  Detroit. 

cases  of  gastritis,  dyspepsia,  and  mal- 
nutrition, Ihe  value  of  Bovinine  ha*  often 
been  demonstrated.  The  writer  speaks 
from  experience,  as  he  has  had  occasion 
to  test  the  value  of  Bovinine  for  those 
whole  systems  were  ht  a  low  condition. 
It  is  made  by  the  Bovinine  Company,  75 
West  Houston  street.  New  York. 

The  history  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York  has  been  an 
unbroken  record  of  progress.  Its  assets 
are  clean  and  well  invested.  The  com- 
pany refuses  to  take  risks  in  countries 
where  climatic  conditions  are  at  all  danger 
ous,  and  it  does  not  write  insurance  on 
subjects  who  are  in  any  respect  below 
standards. 

The  MassachusetU  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  has  been  doin^  business 
ever  since  1851  and  is  one  of  the  best 
known  institutions  of  the  kind  in  (he 
world,  its  financial  statement  shows  a 
flattering  growth  and  a  condition  that  at- 
tracts those  who  areseekinglifeorendow- 

A  writer  in  the  Virginia  Medical 
Monthly  deals  with  all  cases  of  neuralgic 
pain  by  prescribing  five  grain  aotikamnia 
tablets.  The  dose  is  two  tablets,  repeated 
every   three   hours,     until     relieved.     We 


BteyGlea  Below  Coat 

" — ■s^".i■= 

IT^fwior  R 
wr§mF  ONAFPBU 


How  lopAYs  rsEB  ib£^ 

on  ptuAuflli  MuUng. 


MEAO  OYOIE  OOm    OepLiuaR  ctiioto. 


What  are  Humors? 

Tber  are  vitiated  01  morbid  Quids  coura* 
log  the  veins  and  aBectlng  tbe  tlssu** 
Tlicf  are  commonly  due  to  (iGfective  dlee^ 
tion  but  ore  sometimes  Inherited. 

How  do  tbey  mooUbet  tbemselves  f 

In  many  forma  oF  cutaneous  emptloit, 
salt  rheum  or  eczema,  pimples  and  botla, 
and  In  weakness,  languor,  general  debility. 

How  are  they  eapelled  ?    By 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

whicji  also  builds  np  tbe  system  that  bas 
Buffered  from  Ibem. 
It   la  the  best  medicine  for  aU  bnmori. 


Good  Incomes 
Made 


ONLY    33c     A    LB. 


W  IGo  a  lb. 
iB.eOoalb. 

COOK  eOOK  FREE 

la  cuUni»n,  baasd  In  (lotb.  I^lip.,  ■.!<•  HHlplk 
Por  Niw  Termi,  iddnu 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

r.  a,  BOX  ms 
3 1  &  83  Vesay  St.,   NawYork 


Vacation  Work 

for  Teachers 

We  want  this  Summer  forty-six  young 
men  and  young  women  Teachers,  who 
have  ''  vim  "  above  the  average,  to  work 
for  us,  at  Institutes,  amoug  Teachers  out- 
side, among  School  Boards,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  better  class  of  homes  where 
thev  will  be  tetUomtd. 

We  offer  pleasant  work  and  a  good 
chance  to  make  big  pay.  We  have  sev- 
eral agents,  whom  you  would  certainly  not 
consider  your  superiors,  who  are  steadily 
earning  (500  a  month  over  their  expenses. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

E,  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61 E.  9th  St.,  N.Y. 
Any  and  all  books  supplied. 


f  hose  who 

inhouse-cleaining 

i3likema.gic.Trya. 


Know  \Vs  service^ 
ce^ke  oj-ibe.t'once 
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PUBLISHERS,  M'F'RS  OF   PVf  O  rj/^'Tr^O  V 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  UlIvCv^  1  V^'Iv  1 


AND  SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We  give  below  a  list  of  the  leading  firms  of  publishers  of  school  books  and  manufacturers  of 
school  supplies  and  equipment.  This  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  subscribers  to  The  Joukmal 
in  sending  orders.  In  writing  for  circulars,  catalogs,  or  other  information,  you  will  get  special 
attention  by  mentioning  The  Journal  every  time  you  write. 


School  Book  Publishers. 

FonkA  W«|fiuais  Co.,    New  York 
■•Holt  A  Co.,  '* 

^•akiBs,  W.  B.  *' 

JLongmmnB,  Green  M  Co.,  *^ 
Haynard,  MerriU  M  Co.,  '* 
The  Hone  Co.,  ** 

ierllmer't  Bone,  Chaa.,  ^ 

T.  T.  Crowell  &  Co.,  *' 

Wm.  Wood  A  Co.,  *^ 

MeClore,  PhlUlp*  A  Co.,  ** 
laker  M  Tak.ylor  Co..  ** 

Wm.  BoTerley  Harlson,       ** 
Globe  Sehool  Book  Co., 
Hlndt  A  Noble, 
Jimerlean  Book  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Cin..  Chicaffo.  Boston, 
Atlanta,  Portland,  Or., 
Unlrerelty  Publlnklnf  Co., 

N.  Y..  Boston,  and  New  Orleans 
Bvtler,  Sheldon  A  Co.,  _ 

New  York,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
A.pBleton  A  Co.,  D.,  N .  Y .  &  Chi. 
The  If  aemlllan  Co.,        **  '' 

Band.  M eNally  ft  Co.,     '' 
rhompson.  Brown  A  Co.,  Boston 
Honshton,  Mifflin  M  Co., 

Boston.  N.  Y.,  Chi. 
GlBB  A  Co.,         Boston,  N.  Y^  Chi. 
Heath  A  Co.,  D.  C.    *'       *' 
Pranc  Bdn.  Co.,         *'       '' 
«aTer,BnrdettACo.,*'    ** 
Powers  A  I<yoos,  Chicago 

Flanagan  Co.  A.  ** 

Werner  Sehool  Book  Co., 

Chicago,  N.  Ym  Boston,  Phlla. 
Lippineott  Co.,  J.  B.,  Philadelphia 
VeKay,  DaTid,  ** 

Sower  Co.,  Christopher,      **^ 
m.  I«.  Myem  A  Co.,  HarrisbnrgtPa. 
O.  A  C.  Merriam  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Vilton  Bradley  Co..  ^^ 
Sadler-Bowe  Co.,   Baltimore,  Md. 
B.  F.  Johnson  Pnb.  Co., 

Bichmond,  Va. 
Praotleal  Text-Book  Co., 

Cleyeland,  O. 

Qeneral  Pnblishers* 

J.  F.  Taylor  A  Co.,  New  York 

S.  S.  McClnm  Co.,  '' 

Knight  A  Millet,  Boston 

Saalileld  Pnb.  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Cameras. 

Bastnum  Kodak,  Boohester,  N.  Y. 

B'kboards»  Crayons,  Erasers. 

Andrews  Seh.Fnmlshing  Co.  N- Y. 
E.  J .  Johnson  A  Co.,   '  *' 

American  Seh.  Fnmltnre  Co., 

New  York,  Chicago. 
E.  W.  A.  Bowles,  Chicago 


School  Bells.  ; 

Ameriean  Sehool  Fnmltnre  Co., 

New  York,  Chicago 
E.  W.  A.  Bowles,  Chicago 

MeShane  A  Co.,       Baltimore,  Md. 

Teachers'  Agencies. 

Pratt  Teachers*  Agency  New  York 
Tonng-Fnlton,  Mrs.  M.  J.    ^ 
Sehermerhom  Co.,  J.  W.     *' 
J.  C.  Bockwell,  ** 

Kellogg's  Teachers*  Bnrean,  '* 
Albany  Teach  Ag  cy,  Albany,N.Y. 
Bardeen'tf  Agency,  Syracnse,  N.  Y. 
C.  J.  Albert  Chioairo 

B.  F.  Clark,  Chicago,  HI. 

Orrille  Brewer  Teachers*  Ag.  ** 
Eastern  Teachers*  Boston 

Fisher's  Teachers*  Agency,      ** 
Fiek  Teachers'  Agencies, 

Boston.  New  York,  Chicago 
Toronto.  Los  Amrdes 
Teachers'  Exchange,  Boston 

Central  Teachers' Bnrean. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  Ed.  Bnrran, 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Typewriters. 

Am. Writing  Mach.  Co.,New  York 
Wyckoff,  Seamans  A  Benedict,  ** 
Sn&ith  Premier  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Pittsburff.  Pa. 
OllTcr  Typewriter,  Chicago 

Chicago  writing  Machine  Co., 

Chicago 

Hotels, 

Grand  Union 
St.  Denis 
Continental 

Schools. 

Cortina  School  of  lAagnages,N.Y' 
Teachers  College,  ** 

New  York  Unirersity,  '' 

N.  B.  Conserratory  of  Mnsic,Bos. 
UniTer»iSy  of  Chicago,  HI. 

Drexel  InsUtnte,  PhDadelpbia,  Pa. 
International  Corree.  School, 

Soranton,  Pa, 

School  Clocks. 

Anierican  School  Fnmitnre  Co., 

New  York,  Chicago 
Fred  Frick  Clock  Co.Wasmesboro, 

Pa. 

Mannal  Training  Supplies. 

Hamnsaeher,  Schlemmer  A  Co., 

New  York 
Chandler  A  Barber,  Boston 

Phys.  and  Chem.  Apparatus. 

Elmer  A  Amend,  N.  Y. 


Banseh  A  Iiomb,   Boohester,  N.Y. 
Franklin  laboratory  Snpplr  Co., 

Boston 
Bnlloek  A  Crenshaw.  Phila. 

Crewell  Apparatns  Co., 

Indianapolis 

insurance. 

Mntnal  Ufe  New  York 

Trarelers'  Insnraaee  Co.,     ** 
Am.  Temperaaee  Ufe  Ins.  Co., 

New  York 
Mass.  Mntnal  Ufe 

Springfield.  Mass. 

Maps,  QlobeSt  etc. 

Am.  Sehool  Fnmltnre  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago 
Andrews  Seh.  Fnmishing  Co., 

New  York 
Band,  McNaUy  A  Co., 

Chicago  and  N.Y. 
B.  W.  A.  Bowles,  Chicago 

McConnell  Schl.  Snp.  Co.,     Phila. 
Howell,  JB.  B.,    Washington,  D.  C. 


Pens,  Pencils,  and  Ink. 


N.Y. 


»( 


New  York 
Phila. 


GiUott,  Jos.  A  Sons, 

Bsterbrook  Pen  Oo., 

E.  Faber, 

Eagle  Pencil  Co., 

Dixon  Pencil  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

School  Supplies. 

8u  aiso  Bloelrbnords,  Book  Covers^ 
OKkUts,  FlOM^  Mops,  Globes,  BeOs, 
School  Blof ifcs,  JETindervcften  Mater' 
ial^ete. 

Schennerhom  Co.,  J.  W.,        N.Y. 
Andrews  Seh.  Far.  Co.  ** 

N,  r.  Silicate  Slate  Co.,  '' 

American  School  Fnmitnre  Co., 

Chicago  &  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  A.  Bowles,  Ohicagp.  111. 
McConnell  Schl  Fnrn.  Co.  Phila. 
Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 

ninerals. 

€too.  li.  English  A  Co.,    New  York 
Howell,  E.  B.      Washington,  D.  C. 

Photos  for  Schools. 

Berlin  Photo  Co.,  N-  Y. 

The  J.  B.  Ijynch  Co.,  *^ 

Perry  Piotnres  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 


Records.  Blanks,  Stationery. 

Acme  Stationery  A  Paper  Co. 

New  York 
American  School  Fnmitnre  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago 
B.  W.  A.  Bowles,  Chicago 


Pencfl  Sharpeners. 

B.  W.  A.  Bowles,  Ghioags 

F.  H*  Cook  A  Co., Leominster  JlssB. 

School  Eiiulpment. 

H^  W.  Johns  BUlg.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Samnel  Cabot,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charts. 

American  Sehool  Fnmitnre  Oe., 

New  York,  Chicago 
KeUogg  A  Co.,  B.I..,  N.Y.. Chicago, 
«  ^  BostOD 

E  W.  A.  Bowles,  Chioaso 

Band,  McNally  A  Co., 

_  Chicago,  and  N.  Y. 

SilTor,  Bnrdott  A  Oo.  Boston 

Milton  Bradley  Co., 

SpringilekU  Mais. 

Dialogs.  Recitations,  etc 

Kellogg  A  Co.,  E.L. 

New  York,  Chioago,  Boston 
J.  F.  Wagner,  New  York 

H.  Boorbach,  ^ 

Book  Covers. 

Holden  Book  CoTor  Co., 

Sprinfffleld.  Ifasi. 

School  Furniture. 

American  Seh.  Fnr.  Co..         N.  Y 
Andrews  Seh.  Fnmishing  Co.,  ** 

B.  W.  A.  Bowles,  Chicago 
MUton  Bradley  Co.,  Spr'grd^lass 

Dictionaries  ft  Cyclopedias. 

Appleton,  I>.  AOo.,  New  York  aty 
liipplneott  Co.,  J.  B.  PhUa. 

6.  A  C.  Merrtam,  Springfield,  Mass. 

DiploBMS,  Reward  Cards,  etc 

Ame«  A  Bollinson«  N.  Y. 

C.  "L.  Bicketts,  Ch&go 
B.  W.  A.  Bowles,  ^^^ 

IClndergarten  Material. 

Sehermerhom  Co.,  J.  W.,      N.  Y. 
MUion  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  MtM. 

(Holies. 

Amer  Schl.  Fnm.  Co.,  N.Y. 

Kat>d,  McNally  A  Co.,        Chicago 
E.  W.  A.  Bowles,  •* 

Pianos. 

Steinertone  Co.,  N.  Y.  City 

PtttentOas. 

Aurora  Acetylene  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 


have  convinced  ourselves  of  their  value 
by  actual  trial.  Keep  a  few  tablets  about 
your  office.    They  will  come  in  handy. 

A  variety  of  very  necessary  articles  may 
be  obtained  of  the  Central  School  Supply 
House,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Atlanta. 
Among  these  are  writine  materials,  maps, 
elobes,  apparatus,  models,  The  Atlas  Tab- 
lets, etc.  Besides  these,  helps  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  history  are  described  by 
their  lists  and  samples  sheets. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  and  saving  of 
time  to  know  where  the  numerous  articles 
needed  for  the  schools  may  all  be  ob- 
tained. Everything  for  the  schools,  is  the 
motto  of  E.  W.  A.  Kowles,  Chicago.  Cat- 
alogs of  physical  and  science  apparatus, 
kindergarten  goods,  school  supplies,  fur- 
niture, etc.,  wiU  be  sent  on  request. 

Chancellor's  Series  of  Elementary 
School  Mathematics,  issued  by  the  Globe 
School  Book  Company,  are  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  new  education.  It  will 
pay  to  examine  them. 

Do  not  injure  the  bab^  by  giving  it 
harmful  drugs.  Castoria  is  a  vegetable 
preparation  for  assimilating  the  food  and 
regulating  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  in- 


fants and  children.  It  promotes  diges- 
tion, cheerfulness,  and  rest.  This  is  an 
old  medicine,  with  a  reputation  of  over 
thirty  years  behind  it. 

Hydrozone  is  used  with  wonderful 
effectiveness  in  cases  of  such  skin  diseases 
as  eczema,  salt  rheum,  rineworm,  etc.  It 
is  a  scientific  germicide.  A  pamphlet  giv- 
ing full  information  will  be  sent  by  Prof. 


pression  of  the  mountain  ranges  and 
peaks,  plateaus,  and  plains  that  give 
beauty  and  variety  to  the  land. 

As  an  illustration  we  cite  the  special 
map  of  Pennsylvania  just  published,  de- 
signed to  accompany  a  geographical 
supplement  of  the  state  for  use  in  its 
schools.  It  presents  an  extraordinarily 
.     __     _   vivid  picture  of  the  surface  features  of  the 

^c    ,        XM      u    ^  T.  •^°*  HF^^l'  «*2it«-    The  bold,  grand  sweep  of  the  Ap- 

Charles     Marchand,  59    Pnnce    Street,  palachian  Highlands  from  northeast  to 
N.  Y.  ..---- 


Up-to-Date  Map  Making. 

This  journal  has  heretofore  called  atten- 
tion to  the  general  excellence  of  Morton's 
series  of  geographies,  recently  published 
by  Butler,  Shelaon  &  Company,  which 
have  met  with  phenomenal  suecess.  One 
of  the  special  features  of  the  series  was 
the  maps  which  it  was  claimed  inaugu- 
rated a  new  era  in  map  making  for  geog- 
raphical text -books.  By  a  new  process  of 
treatment  original  with  the  Morton's  series 
it  has  been  made  possible  to  present  both 
the  physical  and  political  features  with 
equal  and  satisfactory  clearness,  and  to 
present  a  series  of  maps  that  show  at  a 
glance  every  detail  of  outline  and  position, 
and  at  the  same  time  establish  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  an  accurate  and  lasting  im- 


southwest,  the  high  northwestern  plain 
scored  with  innumerable  watercourses, 
and  the  lower  and  comparatively  level  sur- 
face of  the  southeastern  portion,  are 
stamped  at  once  clearly  and  indelibly  on 
the  mind,  while  at  the  same  time  each 
county  stands  out  with  perfect  distinctness 
of  outline,  and  every  city,  borough,  and 
village  can  be  easily  read,  and  its  promi- 
nence determined  bv  a  systematic  gradaa- 
tion  of  tvpe.  Really  the  mere  sight  of 
this  and  the  other  maps  of  Morton's  geog- 
raphies is,  in  itself,  a  liberal  geographical 
education,  and  the  makers  and  publishers 
of  such  maps  are  entitled  to  public  com- 
mendation.          

The  strong  eat  well,  sleep  well,  look 
well.  The  weak  don't  Hood's  Sarsapa- 
rilla  makes  the  weak  strong. 
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BEST  and  MOST  ECONOMICAL 


SPECIAL 

TEACHERS  and  «  « 
LARGE  CONSUMERS 

GOOD  INCOMES 

lUAnF    by  selling  our 
lTlr\L/L.  celebr&ted  goods 

25  and  30  per  cent. 
COMMISSION 


30  Per  cent,  otf  and  pay  all  freighU- 

No  specials  J-  no  Frsmiums. 

On  orders  of  $20  and  up  CO  $50  we  will 
allow  you  25  per  cent  ofi  ^-il  pay  all 
freiehts- 

No  Specials  ;  no  Premium  i. 

Oa  orders  of  S50  and  upwards  we  will  al- 
low you  30  per  cent,  otf  and  pay  all  freight*. 
JVa  Spicials ;  no  Premiumts  no  Couptns 
or  Checks. 

TEAS 


,*o 

HO 

M 

..*» 

(Ml 

«o.sa 

flo 

10 

«0, 

nil 

7U 

»«, 

do 

70 

80, 

»o. 

60 

BO 

40 

BO 

10 

8". 

Oolonc,  ! 

MUed, 

Japan,  uni;oloreil, 
■■      baakBt-flred, 
'■      ran-iliied. 

Fonnon  Oolnos, 

Toang  Hyson, 

Imperial, 

Qanpowder,  00, 80.  ;o,  80,  oo. 

Sun  Sun-Chop,  ds.  p«t  decora t«d  lb.  can, 

Loag-Ann-Cbap,  eta .  p«r  lb., 

Thea-Neatar,  cts.  per  1  b.  carton, 

Foochow  Ooloiui  I 

Fonnosa  Oolong 
Imperials  r 

Gonpowdera  ! 

YoiinK  HjHini  I 

Bagk«t-Ftred  JapAns      | 
■    Bun-Dried  Japana  '"^i.' 

UDeolaredJHpana,pan-  | 
fired 

Oeylo... 

EngUali  Dreakfaal  | 

.  Miied  J 

These  teal  ore  the  Snexl  imported  at  C 
price. 
rAlCT  ClOr  6AB9EV  GKOWTH 
,   AmorOolongr       cl».  perlb.  paoiBler-SO.  I 
Formoaa  Oolong.  "  90,  i 

Miied.  »0. 1 

Japan,  ann-^ried,  "  I 

nnoolored,  "  \ 

baaket-lired.  "  I 

Tonng  Hyson,  "  i 

Engliah  Breakfaal.  "  I 


Cockatoo- 


eta.  per  lb.  decoraleil  tin  uanlater.  S 
31 -n  Kpti^ial  MJiture, 

Ufa.  per  ^Ib.  decorated  tin  CHnlater,  ■ 
CHliitrue.  private  growtb, 

eta.  por^-!b.  lead  packet,  3 
apeelal  Miilore,  No.  68, 

cts.  per  [b.  canister.  S 
Ceylon,  India,  and  Asaam  Tea^. 

ctB.  per  lb.  caniatsT.  00, 00,  80,  * 

COFFE.E.S 

S.  S3,  ffS.SO.  93,3 


Oreen  Coffeea. 

i""*^-  ^"    I «:  iS-  *"'  ''■  "■  "• ' 

"      JaTsa,  private  growth,       „     _.  „ 

ctB.,perlb..  30,3S.  3 

■■        Mocbas.  •■  32,36.3 

"        peaberry  Uocha.      "  3 

"       Peaberry,  "  KS.St,  3 

Bio.  La  Gnayra,  )  ,,    ,,  „«  ^ 

Mamcaibo  and  Jai'a.J- 1'>  l%-  *?■  % 

clB,perlb.(  26.88,  30,  8 

BOMOSA,  beat  grown,         eta,  per  lb..  3 

Qronnd  Coffee. 

eta,  per  lb,.  1«,  18, »«.  26,  30,  boat  » 
American  Blend,      cts.  per  3-lb.  caniater,  S 

B»Bt  Coffee  ever  placed  on  the  market. 
French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 


EXTRACTS 

Strictly  Pnre— Pnll  Weight— Best  Made. 

Cockatoo  Vanilla,       cts  per  aniall  bottle.  1 

"  cts.  per  large  Ijottle,  2 


BAKING    SODA    OR.    SALEL- 
RATUS 

Cockatoo  Brand  Boda,  cte,  per  lb.,  7 

"  "        Salsratna,  "  7 

COCKATOO  SPICE.9 

aslant  /  cts.) 

inger     >  per)- 10,  ]B,«o 

AUapice   / 
dnnamon, 
eta.  per  lb.,  12.17,60 

BAKING  POWDE.R 

The  Qreat  American  Baking  Powder. 


CORN    STARCH   AND 
LAUNDRY  STARCH 

okatoo  Cnrn  Stari'h,     cts.  per  lb.  pkge.,  7 


Cockatoo  Borai  Lonndry  Boop. 

per  loO-cake  box,  %i 
White  C-astil*  Soap  (La  Maruberita), 

per  KW-cake  box,  SB 
Hade  from  Pore  Olive  Oil  {10  per  cent,  on 

SAUCE 

Coiirt«nay  &,  Co. 'a  Original  ami  Qennine 
Woroesterahire  Ijaoce. 

cts.  per  half-pint  bottle,  is 
eta.  per  pint  Ix>tt1e,  SO 

ctB.  per  loarl  bottle,        8o 
None  Superior 


THE  GREAT  AriEKICAIN  TEA  COnPAIN/ 


Importers,  Coffee  "Roa-ilerj  and  VacKjfrx 
31-33  Vesey  Street,  NEW  YORK 


P.  O.  Box  289 


I« — 


Silver,  Burdett  6  Company 

ANNOUNCE, 

The  following  books  for  school  and  college  use,  each  in  its  peculiar  line  representative  of  the  latest 
and  highest  achievements  of  educational  authorship,  and  embodying  the  best  mechanical  and 
artistic  skill : 


For  Ktementary  Cradf-f 

The  Anold  Primer 30  cents 

Onr  First  bchool  Book— />/ru  ...        30  cents 
IntcrmedUte  Slant  Writing  Series   . 
An  Intermediate  Arithmetic— PMTKtf.  48  cents 

EsscntiftJs  of  Arithmetic— ^^wjm^  and 

Anderson tio  cents 

Elementuy  Indnctive    Geogrs7h— Z^t/» 

attdDtant 7s  cents 

Sketches  of  Grest  Psinters— Z7a//iN  90  cents 

SeTan  Crest  American Paets — Hart.  90  cents 

FirstSteps  lathe  Hlsiorj of Enclsnd—^tffvrr    7octi. 

Stories  of  Heroes.     {Hutorual  Rtaderi) 

Stories  of  Stsrlsnd — Procter      -        -       ■       50  cents 

Wkke-Robin  SMi^a—fffflticiaw  (3  itoks) 

Aag^td  Stoiiet—FosUr  and  Cummingi    .       36  cents 

Ths  Sonth  Americsn   Republics — Afari- 

wiek  and  Smith 6a  cents 

Lessons  in  Kmlii^—Skinnfr  and Burgwrt       50  cents 
The  Modem  Hnsic  Series  .... 


For  Higher  Education 

The  First  Year  of  L*tin—G«H)iuan  and 

Harlty In  fire  ss 

Government:   Its   Historv  utd  Derslop- 
ment  in  the  UnitM  States— ZaHJif^ 

and  Jones In  firess 

The   Territorial   Growth  of  the  United 

States- ^irwrf'      ■  In  press 

Forensic  Declamations— fi^MfiiadS;  50  cents 

Freshman  English  and  ThsMS-Correctlng- 
in    Harvard    College — Coptland  and 

Rideout $t.oo 

The  Woman's  Hannal  of  Vtm— Greene    •        Inirest 
lattroMtionAl  Law— tVilsan  and  Tueitr  .  f>-75 

Literary  Pilgrimages  in  Ksw  England— 

Baton Infirett 

The  Silver  Series  of  Classics 
The  Silver  Series  of  Modem  Langnage 
Text-Books 


Our  Educational  Balhth,  just  tssatd,  pr*»*nts  thtst  uorks  In  some  detail;  our  standard  series  are  liatedia  our 
catalogs.     Copies  of  each  upon  request. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 


SOUND-PROOF 
FLOORS 

AND 

PARTITIONS 


HIGH  SCHOOL.  CUESTEH,  PA.     D«ad*nad  with  " 


Next  to  light  and  ventUation, 
sound  deadening  is  the  most 
important  item  of  school- 
house  construction.  Cabot's  Deadening  "Quilt"  is  "the  bestdeafener  on  the 
market."  It  breaks  up  and  absorbs  the  sound-waves,  as  no  other  deadener  can;  it  is  in- 
destructible, uninflammable,  scientific,  and  sanitary;  cannot  rot,  will  not  harbor  moths 
or  vermin,  and  resists  fire. 

Samples  and  special  brochure  on  school-house  deafening  sent  on  request. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

^ents  at  All  Central  Points  Beuare  of  Cou-Hair  Imitations 
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